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Department  of  the  Interior, 

Office  of  Indian  Affairs, 
Washington^  September  14^  1895. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  Sixty- fourth  Annual 
Beport  upon  Indian  Affairs. 

The  year's  work  has  been  fruitful  of  good  results,  and  substantial 
progress  has  been  made.  Employees  in  the  various  branches  of  the 
service  have  been  faithful  and  energetic.  Only  a  few  changes  have 
been  required,  and  these  were  made  solely  for  the  good  of  the  service, 
and  vacancies  have  been  filled  by  the  promotion  of  tliose  who  have 
rendered  meritorious  service  in  less  important  positions.  As  will  be 
noted  hereafter,  a  large  increase  has  been  made  in  the  number  of  Indian 
employees,  and  in  filling  x)ositions  at  agencies  and  schools  Indians  have 
been  given  the  preference  for  appointment  when  found  competent  to  do 
the  work  required. 

APPROPRIATIONS. 

The  amount  appropriated  by  the  Indian  appropriation  act  for  the 
fiscal  year  1896  is  less  than  the  amount  appropriated  in  the  Indian  act 
for  the  fiscal  year  1895.  The  grand  total  for  1895  is  $1,980,734.79  in 
excess  of  that  for  1896,  while  the  amount  appropriated  for  the  actual 
expenses  of  the  service  for  1895  is  but  $16,290.94  in  excess  of  the 
amount  appropriated  for  the  same  purposes  for  1896. 

The  following  comparative  table  will  show  the  different  objects  of 
appropriation : 

Table  1. — Appropriations  for  the  Indian  service  for  the  fiscal  years  1895  and  J896, 


1895. 


Cnirent  and  oontiiigeDt  expenses. 


$711,040.00 


1896. 


2,936.646.63 
663. 125. 00 
114,000.00 


$727,640.00 

2, 982. 147. 19 

695. 625. 00 

82, 050. 00 


Treaty  obligations  with  Indians.. 
Hisoellaneous  support,  gratuities 

Incideo  tal  expenses 

Miscellaneous 

Support  of  schools |      2,060,695.00  1    2,056,515.00 

Trust  funds,  principal 1. 430, 916. 66  I 

Trust  funds,  interest :  78.32(5.00  !  9.870.42 

Payment  for  land '     2,467.697.00'    1.660,000.00 


287, 245. 84  '■        549  903. 63 


Total '    10,750,486.03 

5069  I  A 1 


8  763, 751. 24 
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The  Indian  appropriation  act  for  1895  included  several  agreements 
with  Indian  tribes  forcessionsof  land  involvingappropriationsaggregat- 
ing  $2,467,697.  It  also  provided  for  payment  of  damages  to  settlers  on 
the  Crow  Creek  and  Winnebago  reservations,  amounting  to  ♦119,119.19, 
and  authorized  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  place  upon  the  books 
of  the  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  several  Indian  tribes  interested 
therein  the  face  value  of  certain  nonpaying  State  bon'ds  or  stocks,  to 
draw  interest  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent  per  annum,  said  bonds  to  become 
the  property  of  the  United  States.  Certain  Shawnee  funds  were  also 
capitalized.  Although  taking  no  money  out  of  the  Treasury,  these  two 
lattei:  things  apparently  involved  an  appropriation  of  $1,430,666.66. 
These  various  items  are  as  follows: 

Payment  of  damages  to  settlers  on  Crow  Creek  and  Win- 
nebago reservations $119, 119. 19 

Payment  to  Yankton  tribe  for  lands 621, 475. 00 

Payment  to  Yakama  tribe  for  lands 20,000.00 

Payment  to  Cour  d'Alenes  for  lands 15, 000. 00 

Payment  to  Siletz  Indians  for  lands 142, 600. 00 

Payment  to  Nez  Perces  for  lands 1,668,622.00 

Capitalization  of  Shawnee  funds 100,000.00 

Face  value  of  certain  State  bonds  assumed  by  the  Unite<l 

states  .: 1,330,666.66 

Total .^ 4,017,482.85 

Deducting  this  total  from  the  total  appropriated  by  the  act- — 
$10,750,486.03— and  there  remains  for  the  current  expenses  of  the 
fiscal  year  1895,  $6,733,003.18. 

For  the  fiscal  year  1896  the  total  amount  appropriated  is  $8,763,751.24. 
The  act  contains  no  agreements  with  the  Indian  tiibes  involving  any 
considerable  expenditure,  but  does  contain  several  items  outside  of  the 
ordinary,  as  follows: 

For  compensating  the  Indians  of  the  Crow  Creek  Reservation 
for  loss  sustained  by  receiving  less  land  per  capita  than  they 
were  entitled  to $187, 039 

For  payment  of  the  first  installment  due  the  Cherokee  Nation 
for  the  purchase  of  the  "  Cherokee  Outlet" 1, 660, 000 

For  survey  of  the  Indian  Territory  by  the  Geological  Survey.      200, 000 

Total 2,047,039 

Deducting  this  from  the  total  appropriated,  and  there  remains  for  the 

current  expenses  of  1896,  $6,716,712.24. 
Comparing  the  two  years,  we  have: 

Current  expenses  for  1895 $6,733,003.18 

Current  expenses  for  1896 6,  716, 712. 24 

Difference  in  favor  of  1896 16.290.94 

The  estimates  for  the  current  expenses  for  1896,  presented  to  Con- 
gress  by  this  office,  amounted  to  $6,723,844.83;  the  amount  appro- 
priated, therefore,  is  $7,132.59  less  than  the  estimates. 
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EDUCATION. 

The  edacation  of  Indiau  pupils  during  the  fiscal  year  just  closed  has 
been  conducted  upou  the  same  Hues  as  those  laid  down  during  the  past 
few  years — through  the  medium  of  nonreservation  boarding  schools, 
reservation  boarding  and  day  schools,  contract  boarding  and  day 
schools,  and  public  schools  carried  on  under  State  supervision. 

ATTENDANCE. 

The  enrollment  and  average  attendance  at  the  various  Indian  schools 
for  1894  and  1895  are  exhibited  in  the  following  table: 

Table  2. — Enrollment  and  average  attendance  at  Indian  schools,  1894  and  1895, 


Kind  of  school. 


Enrollment. 


Goremment  schools : 

Konreservation  training 
Rea^ation  boarding — 
Day 


Total 


Contract  schools : 

Boarding 

Day 

Boarding,  specially  appropriated  for. 


Total 


1894.a 


4,350 
7,631 
3,256 


1S95. 


Average 
attendance. 


1894.a 


1895. 


4,673 
8,068 
3,843 


15,237  I      16.584 


4.147 

508 

1,281 


3,873 

688 

1.310 


6,026  5,880 


Pnblic  day  schools 

Mission  schools  not  assisted  by  the  Government;  boarding. 


Aggregate 
Increase .. 


204 
152 


319 
253 


21.619 


23,036 
1.417 


3,609 
6,140 
2,082 


11,831 


8,583 

428 

1,152 


5.163 


102 
124 


17,220 


8,799 
6,477 
2.528 


12,804 


3,406 

407 

1,185 


4, 9Bo 


192 
194 


18,188 
968 


a  These  flgores  are  taken  from  table  on  page  510  of  report  for  1894,  made  up  from  later  returns  than 
table  on  page  14. 

These  figures  do  not  include  schools  among  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes 
nor  those  which  the  State  of  New  York  provides  for  her  Indians. 
Therefore  it  is  peculiarly  gratifying  to  note  the  fact  that  from  the 
remaining  tribes  23,036  Indian  pupils  are  now  gathered  together  under 
the  civilizing  influence  of  schools  and  brought  into  daily  contact  with 
enlightened  ideas  and  customs.  This  is  over  60  per  cent  of  the  entire 
Indian  school  population  exclusive  of  the  New  York  Indians  and  the 
Five  Civilized  Tribes.  Every  agency  and  almost  every  reservation  has 
one  or  more  school  plants,  many  of  them  well  equipped  with  modern 
conveniences  and  fully  adapted  to  their  purpose. 

The  older  Indians  seem  more  favorably  disposed  toward  education 
than  hitherto,  and  agents  and  superintendents  are  not  now  encounter- 
ing the  unreasoning  opposition  to  schools  so  common  in  the  earlier 
history  of  this  work.  Indians  are  beginning  to  recognize  that  the  old 
order  of  things  has  passed  away  with  the  buffalo,  and  that  only  by 
educating  his  children  can  the  Indian  compete  with  the  white  man  in 
the  struggle  for  life.  This  fact  is  disclosed  in  reports,  and  is  demon- 
strated in  the  increased  attendance* 
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This  increase  of  1,417  in  enrollment  and  968  in  average  attendance 
during  the  past  year  has  been  secured  without  resort  to  coercion  even 
to  the  extent  authorized  by  law.  Cases  have  arisen  where  force 
seemed  necessary  to  induce  parents  to  place  their  children  in  the 
schools  and  to  keep  them  there  when  enrolled,  yet  I  have  refrained 
from  using  such  means,  preferring  the  better  course  of  moral  suasion 
and  convincing  arguments,  and  finding  them  utimately  effective.  It 
gives  me  pleasure  to  note  the  success  of  such  methods,  clearly  evi- 
denced in  the  steady  and  healthy  increase  of  attendance,  as  shown  in 
the  following  tabulated  statement  of  the  average  attendance  of  Indian 
pupils  during  a  series  of  years : 

Table  3. — Number  of  Indian  sckoola  and  average  attendance  from  1S77  to  1096, 


Year. 


Boarding  BcbooU. 


Day  schools,  a 


Totals. 


1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

1881. 

1882. 

1883. 

1884 

1885 

1886. 

1887. 

1888. 

1889. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

I8f)3. 

1894. 

1895. 


Number. 

A  veraKe 
attendance. 

Number. 

48 

83 

49 

119 

52 

107 

60 

100 

68 

3.888 

106 

71 

2.755 

54 

75 

2,599 

04 

86 

4  358 

76 

114 

6,201 

86 

115 

7,260 

90 

117 

8.020 

110 

12U 

8.705 

107 

136 

9.146 

103 

140 

9.865 

106 

146 

11,425 

110 

149 

12,422 

126 

156 

13.635 

119 

157 

14. 457 

6115 

157 

15,061 

125 

^•"-"''-i.tie';;drce.'  Nu»b.,.  ^*i:^^ 


4.221 
1.311 
1.443 
1,757 
1,942 
2,370 
2,500 
2,715 
2,406 
2,367 
2,163 
2.745 
2.668 
2,639 
3.127 


131 

3,508 

168 

4.142 

159 

4,488 

160 

4,651 

174 

1,976 

126 

4,0«l 

139 

4,042 

162 

§,115 

200 

8,143 

214 

0,630 

227 

10.520 

233 

11,420 

2a» 

ll.ftftS 

346 

12,232 

256 

13.588 

27ft 

15.167 

275 

16,308 

272 

e  17, 220 

282 

18.188 

a  Public  schools  attended  by  Indian  children  included  in  the  average  attendance  but  not  in  the 
uiimber  of  Achooia. 
6  This  excludes  four  Eastern  Cherokee  schools  discontinued  during  1894  and  since  reopened. 
c  Tliis  item  is  taken  from  table  on  page  510  of  report  for  1894,  made  np  ftota  later  retums  than  table 

on  page  6. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


As  noted  in  my  former  reports,  I  have  endeavored  to  place  as  many 
Indian  pupils  as  possible  in  the  State  public  schools.  Progress  has 
been  made,  but  to  a  smaller  extent  and  more  slowly  than  was  antici- 
pated. The  mingling  of  the  races  in  schools  is  not  looked  upon  with 
as  much  favor  as  it  should  be,  and  prejudice  exists  upon  the  part  of  the 
whites  as  well  as  the  Indians.  Still  the  number  of  Indian  pupils  cov- 
ered by  contracts  with  public  schools  has  almost  doubled,  being  487  for 
last  year  as  against  259  the  previous  year.  The  system  will  be  further 
urged  during  the  current  fiscal  year,  with  the  probability  that  more 
public  schools  will  be  induced  to  avail  themselves  of  the  Government 
aid  of  $10  per  capita  per  quarter  for  coeducation  of  Indian  children  in 
white  schools.  The  following  table  shows  the  public  schools  in  which 
Indian  pupils  are  enrolled,  and  the  number  contracted  for: 
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Tablk  4. — Publie  sokooU  at  which  Indian  pupiU  were  placed  under  contract  with  the 

Indian  Bureau  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1895. 


SUto. 


School  dintrict. 


California. 

Hichigan 
Nebraska . 


Oklahoma 


Oregon 

Utah 

Wanhington 


Wiaconain. 
Total 


Bound  Valley 

Helm 

No.  2 

Plum  Valley,  No.  10. 

Uo.  1 

No.  36 

No.  87 

No.  6 

No.  90 

No.  91 

No.  94 

No.  1 

No.  104 

No.  14 

No.  29 

No.  82 

No.  77 

No.  83 


No.  30| 

Minneha,  No.  18... 

No.  42 

No.  90 

No.  64 

No.  69 

No.  55 

No.  32 

No.  12 

No.  53 

No.  10 

No.  54 

No.  44 

No.  61 

Na  1 

No.  11 

No.  7 

Town  of  Ashland. 


County. 


Inyo 

Sau  Diego 

Isabella 

Knox 

Thurston 

Knox 

do 

ThuTHton 

Knox 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Thurston 

Canadian 

Pottawatomie 

do 

Kingfisher 

Pottawatomie 

do 

Blaine 

Pottawatomie 

do 

"G" 

Canadian 

Lane 

Boxelder 

Skagit 

Pierce 

Lewis 

Stevens 

Lewis 

Stevens 

do 

do 

Ashland 


Pupils. 


30 

10 

20 

6 

20 

8 

8 

20 

8 

10 

2 

5 

19 

50 

8 

8 

13 

4 

10 

17 

7 

3 

8 

20 

10 

4 

48 

10 

1 

6 

15 

8 

29 

6 

8 

22 


487 


NONRESERVATION   GOVERNMENT  SCHOOLS. 

The  location,  date  of  opening,  capacity,  number  of  employees,  enroll- 
ment, and  average  attendance  of  the  Varioas  nonreservation  boarding 
schools  and  the  rate  allowed  per  pupil  per  annum  are  shown  in  detail 
in  the  following  table : 

Table  5. — Location y  average  attendanect  capacity ,  etc,  of  nonreservation  training  schools 

during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1895. 


Location  of  school. 


Carlisle,  Pa 

Chemawa,  Oreg 

Chilocco,  Okla 

Genoa,  Nebr 

Albuquerque,  N.  Mex 

Haskell  Institute,  Lawrence,  Kans . . 

Grand  Junction ,  Colo 

Santa  Fe.N.Mex 

Fort  Moiave,Ariz 

Carson,  Kev 

Pierre.  S.  Dak 

Phobnix,  Ariz 

Port  Lewis,  Colo 

Fort  Shaw,  Hont 

Perris,  Cal 

Flandreau,  Sw  Dak 

Pipestone,  Minn 

Mount  Pleasant*  Mich 

Tomah.Wis. 


Total 


Date  of 
opening. 


Nov. 

Feb. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Auff. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Oct 

Dec. 

Feb. 

Sept, 

Mar. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Mar. 

Feb. 

Jan. 

Jan. 


1,  1870 
25,1880 
15.  1884 
20,  1884 
—,1884 

1,1884 
-  ,1886 
— ,  1890 
—,1890 
— ,  1890 
— ,  1801 
— ,  1891 
— ,  1892 
27,1892 

9,1893 

7,1893 
—,1893 

8.  1893 
19,  1893 


Number 
of  em- 
ployees. 


65 
28 
52 
37 
50 
50 
13 
35 
18 
24 
12 
32 
81 
33 
19 
23 
11 
14 
13 


Rate  per 
annum. 


$167.00 
167.00 
167.00 
167.00 
167.00 
167.00 
167.00 
167.00 
167.00 
167.00 
167.00 
167.00 


167.00 
167.00 
167.00 
150.00 
167.00 


560 


a  1,500  with  ontiug  syHtem. 


Capacity. 


a800 
300 
400 
350 
300 
500 
150 
150 
150 
135 
180 
150 
300 
250 
125 
175 
90 

,  160 
125 


Enroll- 
ment. 


760 
250 
352 
282 
389 
585 
182 
179 
156 
127 
120 
204 
195 
208 
163 
184 
79 
178 
121 


4,790  I    4,673 


Ave: 
atteni 
ance 


rage 
sncT 


668 
214 
339 
192 
269 
499 
117 
133 
161 
119 
104 
157 
151 
194 
107 
112 

58 
135 

80 


3,799 


/ 


•s 
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There  are  19  nonreservation  boarding  schools  now  in  operation,  one 
less  than  last  year.  The  buildings  at  Fort  Stevenson,  8.  Dak.,  having 
been  burned,  the  school  there  has  been  discontinued.  That  school  was 
originally  established  at  Fort  Stevenson,  not  because  of  any  special 
advantage  of  location,  but  because  of  the  abandoned  military  buildings 
there  which  could  be  utilized.  Pupils  were  obtained  mostly  from  the 
Fort  Berthold  Agency,  17  miles  distant,  which  had  no  Government 
boarding  school.  A  new  boarding  school  has  been  established  at  Fort 
Berthold  during  the  past  year,  which  will  practically  supply  the  place 
of  the  school  hitherto  carried  on  at  Fort  Stevenson.  The  number  of 
nonreservation  boarding  schools  now  in  operation  I  consider  sufficient 
to  meet  all  the  requirements  of  our  educational  system.  At  least  for 
the  ])resent,  no  more  such  schools  will  be  organized,  but  existing  ones 
will  be  fostered,  enlarged,  and  more  fully  i)repared  to  accomplish  the 
work  mapped  out  for  them.  There  has  been  an  increase  during  the 
year  of  323  in  the  enrollment  at  these  schools,  making  a  total  of  4,673 
pupils. 

The  majority  of  these  schools  are  equipped  for  thorough  industrial 
work,  and  great  stress  is  laid  upon  this  i)ortion  of  the  educational  cur- 
riculum. While  literary  branches  are  by  no  means  neglected,  and 
Indians  are  found  to  develop  into  apt  students  as  soon  as  they  master 
the  l^nglish  language,  the  necessity  of  giving  Indian  youth  an  all-round 
training,  which  shall  equip  them  for  earning  their  own  living,  is  kept 
constantly  in  view.  To  teach  the  Indian  boy  and  girl  to  work  intelli- 
gently, eii'ectively,  and*  hence  remuneratively,  is  the  first  consideration; 
but  this  so  involves  discipline  of  mind,  as  well  as  skill  of  handiwork, 
that  neither  can  be  slighted  without  loss  to  the  other. 

The  nonreservation  school  ih  its  peculiar  work  is  a  most  valuable 
adjunct  to  Indian  education  and  civilization,  and  should  stand  in  rela- 
tion to  the  regular  Government  school  a^  the  college  to  the  high  school. 
I  have  endeavored  to  give  vitality  to  this  idea  by  a  system  of  transfers 
from  the  reservation  schools.  The  brightest  and  most  efficient  higher- 
grade  pupils  are  recommended  by  school  superintendents  and  agents  for 
transfer  to  nonreservation  schools,  the  same  being  in  the  nature  of  a 
promotion.  It  therefore  stimulates  and  encourages  those  who  desire 
to  further  enlarge  their  minds  and  make  greater  opportunities  for 
themselves,  and  leaves  more  room  for  the  other  pupils  from  the  camps 
or  day  schools.  The  gradual  elaboration  of  this  plan  so  as  to  finally  fill 
the  nonreservation  schools  with  only  graduates  of  the  reservation 
schools  will  add  greatly  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  general  system  of 
Indian  education. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  Office  to  give  Indian  graduates  every  oppor- 
tunity practicable  to  enter  the  field  of  life  in  good  situations,  and  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  has  been  exceedingly  favorable  to  the  em- 
ployment of  Indians  as  teachers.  In  order  to  give  greater  latitude  in 
the  matter,  the  President  amended  the  civil-service  rules  relating  to 
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appointments  and  promotions  in  the  Indian  school  service  by  adding 
the  following  clause : 

Graduates  of  Indiao  uormal  schools  and  of  normal  classes  in  Indian  schools  may 
be  employed  iu  the  Indian  school  service  ab  assistant  teachers  or  day-school  teachers 
without  further  examination,  provided  that  certificates  of  satisfactory  proliciency, 
of  good  moral  character,  and  of  physical  soundness,  signed  by  the  proper  officials, 
be  transmitted  at  the  time  of  appointment  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission :  And 
provided  further ^  That  until  tho-lst  of  July,  1896,  graduates  of  the  senior  classes  of 
Carlisle,  Hamx)ton,  Lincoln  Institute,  Chilocco,  Haskell  Institute,  and  other  Indian 
schools  of  equal  grade  may  be  included  in  the  provisions  of  this  rule.  Such  teachers 
shall  become  eligible  for  promotion  to  advanced  positions  on  presentation  to  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  of  satisfactory  certificates  of  efficiency  and  fidelity  in  thoir 
work  and  of  a  progressive  spirit  in  their  professional  interests,  signed  by  their 
immediate  official  superiors  and  by  the  Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools,  and 
ibrwarded  with  his  approval  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Commission 
reserving  to  itself  the  right  to  decide  svs  to  the  satisfactoriness  of  such  certificates. 

This  modification  has  enabled  me  to  secure  excellent  teachers,  who 
otherwise  would  have  been  debarred  from  entering  the  service.  The 
corps  of  teachers  now  numbers  many  graduates  of  training  schools 
who  have  proven  themselves  worthy  employees  well  qualified  for  their 
work.  Many  other  positions  in  the  school  service  are  filled  by  Indians, 
and  for  all  unclassified  positions  agents  aird  superintendents  are 
instructed  to  give  preference  to  Indians. 

RESERVATION   GOVERNMENT   BOARDING  SCHOOLS. 

There  are  75  Government  boarding  schools  situated  on  various  reser- 
vations. The  following  table  shows  their  location,  capacity,  and  date 
of  opening: 

Table  6. — Location,  capadtyj  and  date  of  opening  of  Government  reservation  boarding 

Bchooh. 


Location. 


ArisoDa: 

Colorado  River 

Keama  Canyon 

Navajo  Agency 

Pima 

San  Carloa 

White  Mountain  Apaclie. 
California: 

Fort  Y  mna 

Hoopa 

Konnd  Valley 


Capac- 
ity. 


Idaho : 

Fort  Hall 

Fort  Lap  wai 

Lemhi 

Indian  Territory : 

Quapaw 

Seneca,  Shawnee,  and  Wyandott*^. 

Kanaaii: 

Kickapoo 

Pottawatomie 


Sac  and  Fox  and  Iowa. 

Minnesota : 

Leeoh  Lake 

Pine  Point 


aAUo  40  day  pupil 


100 
90 
100 
150 
100 
50 

250 

120 

70 


200 

200 

40 

110 
130 


a30 
75 

5o| 
GO 


Date  of 
opening. 


Komarks. 


Mar.  >-,  1879 

,    1887 

Dec.  — ,  1881  i 
Sept.  —.  1881  1 
Oct.  — .  1880 
Feb.  —.1894 


Apr.  — ,  1884  ; 

Jan.  21, 1893 

Sept  12, 1893  !  School  began  Angnnt  15,  1881 :  discon- 
tinued in  July,  1883,  by  burning  of 
building. 

,    1874 

Sept  — ,  1886 


Sept  — ,  1885 

Sept  — ,  1872 
June— ,1872 


Begun  by  Friends  as  orphan  asylum  in 
1867  under  contract  with  tribe. 


Oct 


-,  1871  ; 
1873; 
1871 


Iowa 
Sept—,  1875  ,  Sac  and  Fox. 

Nov.  — ,  1867  ' 

Mar.  — .  1892  i  Prior  to  this  ilate  a  contract  school 
i      opened  in  November,  1888. 

b  Also  20  day  pupils. 
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Taule  6.—Loeall«ii,  capaeils,  and  datf  af  ojivniHg  «/  Gownaiunt  ruMT-Mli^ii  ioardimg 


lly. 


opeoiDg. 


Nor.  -, 


lO  iNoi 
0     


1877 


Dily  a  MmiboanilnB  Hbaol. 


North  DakalH: 

Fort  Bortbold,  BrawDlDg »H   |  Kov.  SI. 

l""!^""" !!!^!j»^-': 

k:  urion^tiii 


nodiDE  Rock,  urioiiltunil — 
uuKiiu  Rock,  Grand  HIver.. 


SKS'i 


I    Ju.     1, 1S«3    Prior  U  tJ 
1    M«y  — ,  187! 


r»l.iDEIon: 
NcaliHaj-.. 

OkaniEU.. 


-,  Vrn  ■  Id  Nslirukii. 
IMS  In  MebnMka. 
1878    In  InltMi  TwrKory. 


I    J»u.  -.11 

I    Sent ,  1KI9  . 

I    Sent.  -.  1871  i 
'  1W8  :  Id  E 

-.  1872  ,  In  li 
I    Ju.  1I.I8«3 

~  ■       -,  1871      At  I 

.  _  j  Apr. -.187* 
Oi  I  Feb.  -,  18T( 

I  I  jHD,'-il888 
w  rKoif.-.iega 

120    Apr.   I 


[  Sill.     Trmnarerred  ntlb 
ytotbe  Wuk1MiBl8T8. 


Uennman 
OlK^iila... 

'^ShoL'gone 
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The  attendance  upon  these  schools  is  good,  the  increase  during  the 
year  in  enrollment  being  437,  notwithstanding  a  decrease  in  the  num- 
ber of  schools.  The  schools  at  Warm  Springs  and  Yainax  have  been 
consolidated.  Fort  Bennet  school  at  the  old  Cheyenne  River  Agency 
has  left  its  dilapidated  buildings  and  been  consolidated  with  the  new 
Cheyenne  River  Agency  school.  The  Pine  Ridge  school  has  not  been 
in  operation  owing  to  the  burning  of  its  buildings. 

The  personnel  of  the  various  schools  has  been  placed  upon  a  higher 
plane  and  a  corresponding  increase  in  efficiency  can  be  noted.  With  few 
exceptions  harmony  has  prevailed  between  the  agents  and  superintend- 
ents, and  in  unison  they  have  endeavored  to  build  up  the  schools  under 
their  charge.  I  note  with  pleasure  the  great  interest  taken  in  their 
schools  by  the  agents  and  their  commendable  pride  in  making  up  by 
excellent  work  for  deficiencies  in  equipment. 

As  teachers  and  officers  become  more  experienced  they  of  course 
become  more  proficient  in  dealing  with  and  instructing  the  Indians. 
It  is  a  difficult  matter  for  a  new  teacher,  no  matter  how  efficient  in 
white  schools,  to  at  once  become  a  successful  Indian  instructor.  Con- 
ditions are  so  difierent,  language  is  such  a  barrier,  and  individual  char- 
acteristics are  so  dissimilar  that  it  takes  time  to  become  adjusted  and 
to  learn  how  to  invent  new  methods  or  to  adapt  old  ones  to  new  sur- 
roundings. 

DAY  SCHOOLS. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  adjuncts  to  successful  Indian  instruction  is 
the  day  school.  These  schools  are  generally  situated  near  the  camps, 
and  take  the  little  ones  from  the  very  heart  of  barbarism.  Rude, 
uncouth,  and  shy,  the  teacher  has  a  most  difficult  task  in  instilling  the 
first  principles  of  knowledge  into  their  brains;  but  patiently,  step  by 
step,  this  is  gradually  accomplish e<l.  These  schools  perform  serious 
work  in  the  educational  plan.  There  are  now  110  of  them,  all,  with  the 
exception  of  eight,  on  reservations,  and  they  have  a  capacity  for  4,145 
pupils.  This  is  an  increase  during  the  year  of  411  in  capacity  and  10 
in  number.  At  a  large  majority  of  these  schools  a  noonday  lunch  is 
furnished.  This  is  a  most  valuable  addition  to  their  efficiency,  and  has 
done  much  in  the  way  of  increasing  the  attendance. 

The  distribution  of  the  day  schools  is  indicated  in  the  following  table: 

Table  7. — Location  and  capacity  of  Government  day  schools,  June  30,  1895, 

Arizona:  j  Iowa:  Capacity 

Mooui—  Capacity.  I  Sac  and  Fox 4. 

Hualapai 40  i  vri«i,4««« 

Orelba'T: 40  I  ^*^^£SL  Ba 

Polacca 60  1  **»"»«» ^ 

Navajo—  '  Aiinnesota: 

^    -    ~  "  Birch  Cooley i. 36 

White  Earth.  Twin  Lake 25 


Little  Wat«r 30 

Snpai 30 

California: 

BigPinea .• 35 

iUHhop  a 40      ...       , 

Mancteatcra 30,   ^®*'^^t:  p^„,,  o. 

Mission,  9  nchoola 283  Santee.  Ponca 96 


Montana: 

Tongue  River 30 


Potter  Valleya 50 

Ukiaha 40 


Nevada : 

WalkerRiver 30 

UpperLakea 45  1  Wadsworth 30 

a  Not  on  reaervi^on. 
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Table  7. — Location  and  capacity  of  Government  day  eehoola,  June  SO^  1895 — Continued. 


New  Mexico : 

Puoblo—  Capacity. 

Cochito 30 

Laf^uua 40 

Santa  Clara 30 

Zia 35 

North  Carolina. 

Eaatem  Cherokee,  4  scbools 167 


South  Dakota :  Capacitv. 

Cheyenne  River,  3  achooU yO 

Pine  Ridge.  25  schools 1,000 

Roaebnd,  21  schools 098 

Washington : 

Lummi 50 

NeahBay,  Quillehute 00 

Pnyallnp— 

Jamestowna 30 


North  Dakota:  ^.         PortGamblea 24 

Devils  Lake.  TurUe  Mountain,  Sscbools.  150  Wisconsin:        ^      ^     , 

Standing  Rock,  5  schools IdO  i  (xr€«n  Bay,  4  schools 240 

Fort  Kerthold,  2  schools 80  I  La  Pointe,  8  schools 246 

Oregon :  _      _  _    ,  Z****^  capacity 4, 145 


atCreek • 25  I  Total  number  of  schools 110 

a  Not  on  reservation. 

aOVERNMBNT  AID  TO  CONTRACT  SCHOOLS. 

The  Indian  appropriation  act  for  the  current  fiscal  year  contains  the 
following  provision  in  regard  to  decreasing  and  limiting  the  amount  of 
assistance  to  be  given  by  the  Government  to  the  support  of  schools  for 
Indians  carried  on  under  private  auspices,  and  known  as  contract 

scbools : 

Tho  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  make  contracts,  but  only  with  present  contract 
schools,  for  the  education  of  Indian  pupils  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth, 
eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-six,  to  an  extent  not  exceeding  eighty  per  centnm  of 
the  amount  so  used  for  the  fiscal  year  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-five,  and  the 
Government  shall,  as  early  as  practicable,  make  provision  for  the  education  of  Indian 
children  in  Government  schools. 

The  question  of  making  this  20  per  cent  reduction  in  the  amount  to 
be  allowed  for  contract  schools,  amounting  to  $92,701,  was  a  very  seri- 
ous one,  as  the  majority  of  the  schools  were  doing  good  work,  and  it 
was  difficult  to  decide  where  the  reduction  should  be  made.  I  took  it 
to  be  the  intention  of  the  Department,  as  well  as  of  Congress,  not  to 
deprive  Indian  children  of  schooling,  but  merely  to  provide  that  Indi- 
ans educated  at  Government  expense  should,  so  far  as  practicable,  be 
educated  at  Government  schools  in  preference  to  denominational  schools. 
Therefore  it  was  decided  not  to  make  a  uniform  "horizontal"  reduction 
everywhere,  but  instead,  (1)  To  continue  without  modification  contracts 
with  schools  at  points  where  the  Government  had  no  schools  or  had 
very  inadequate  school  facilities;  (2)  to  reduce  the  number  of  pupils 
to  be  contracted  for  at  points  where  the  Government  had  already  pro- 
vided good  school  accommodations;  (3)  to  assume  all  schools  hitherto 
carried  on  under  private  auspices  which  should  be  offered  to  the  Gov- 
ernment for  Indian  school  purposes;  (4)  to  reduce  per  capita  allow- 
ances to  schools  which  had  been  receiving  rates  in  excess  of  those 
alloAved  tlie  majority  of  the  contract  schools. 

April  lo  last  the  usual  circular  letter  was  sent  out  by  this  office  to 
Indian  school  contractors,  asking  them  to  submit  a  statement  as  to 
what  provision  for  caring  for  Indian  chidren  under  contract  they 
desired  the  Government  to  make  in  their  behalf  for  the  current  fiscal 
year.  From  replies  received  and  subsequent  correspondence  it  appeared 
that  the  (jovernment  could  obtain  control  of  the  following  schools  and 
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conduct  tbem  hereafter  as  Goyernment  schools — baildings  and  appli- 
ances being  sold  or  rented  to  the  Government  for  Indian  school  use : 

Amoant  of 

last  yeai  a 

contract. 

School  at  Wittenberg,  Wis.  (Lutheran) $15, 120 

Ramona  School,  Crow  Reservation,  Mont.  (Unitarian) 5, 490 

School  at  Greenville,  Cal.  (Woman's  National  Indian  Associ- 
ation)    4,320 

Hope  School,  Springfield,  S.  Dak.  (Episcopal) 4, 860 

Also  the  following  school  desired  no  renewal  of  contract: 

White's  Manual  Labor  Institute,  Wabash,  Ind.  (Frieuds) 10, 020 

In  this  way  $39,810  of  the  required  reduction  was  easily  provided  for 
It  remained,  therefore,  to  make  the  rest  of  the  reductions,  to  the  extent 
of  over  $50,000,  contrary  to  the  wish  of  the  contractors  (in  all  cases)  and 
in  such  away  and  at  such  points  as  in  the  judgment  of  the  Office  would 
be  for  the  best  interests  of  the  Indians.  To  bring  this  about  contracts 
with  twenty-three  schools  were  reduced  either  in  the  number  of  pupils 
or  the  rate  allowed  per  pupil;  contracts  with  four  schools  were  discon- 
tinued, and  twenty-eight  schools  had  their  contracts  renewed  without 
change. 

The  equipment  of  the  Bamona  School  on  the  Crow  Reservation  has 
been  purchased  and  that  school  will  be  operated  in  the  future  as  a  Gov- 
ernment school  under  the  Crow  agent.  The  schools  at  Wittenberg,  Wis., 
Greenville,  Cal.,  and  Springfield,  S.  Dak.,  have  been  rented  from  their 
owners  and  converted  into  regular  Government  boarding  schools. 

A  comparative  statement  of  the  contract  schools  is  exhibited  in  the 
following  table : 


Table  8. — Schools  conducted  under  contract f  mth  number  of  pupils  contracted  for,  rate 
per  capita,  and  total  amount  of  contract  for  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1895,  and  June 
SO,  1896. 


Location  of  ncbool. 


18d5. 


Baraga,  Mich.  (Chippewa  boarding) 

BemalUlo  boarding,  liew  Mexico 

California : 

Uopland  day 

St.Turibiua  boarding , 

Ukiah  day 

Pinole  day 

ColviUe  Agency,  Wa^h. : 

COlville  boarding 

CcBurd'Al^ne  boarding 

Crow  Creok  Agency,  S.  Dak. : 

Immaculate  Conception  boarding 

Grace  Howard  Mission  boarding 

Crow  Agency,  Mont. : 

St.  Xavier'a  boardins 

Montana  Industrial  ooarding 

Devils  Lako  Agency,  N.  Dak. : 

St  Mary's  boarding.  Turtle  Mountain 
Fort  Belknap  Agency,  Mont. : 

St.  Paul's  boarding. 

Oraceville  boarding,  Minnesota 

Qreen  Bay  Agency,  Wis. : 

St.  Joseph's  boarding 


Rate  per 

capita  per 

annum. 


$108 
125 

30 

108 

30 

30 

106 
108 

108 


I 
Number  I  Amount 
allowed,  required 


108 
108 

108 

108 
108 

108 


45 
60 

20 
30 
20 
20 

65 
70 

60 
30 

85 
50 

130 

135 
50 

130 


$4,860 
7,500 

600 

3,240 

600 

600 

7.020 
7,560 

6,480 
3,000 

9,180 
5.400 

14,040 

14,580 
5,400 

14,040 


1896. 


Rate  per 

capita  per 

annum. 


Number   Amount 


allowed. 


$108 
125 

30 

108 

30 

30 

108 
108 

108 


108 


108 

108 
108 

108 


40 
60 

20 
10 
18 
18 

60 
60 

50 
30 

70 


required. 


$4,320 
7.500 

600 

1,080 

540 

540 

6,480 
6,480 

5.400 
tt.OOO 

7.560 


130 

110 
50 

105 


14,040 

11,880 
5,400 

11,340 
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Tablx  8. — SehooU  eondaotmt  tin4«r  iwNlraal,  tii:.— C'oDtiiiued. 


IBM. 

18M. 

lAMtloD  of  MhDoL 

R»t8p«r'„      1^ 

^.-'fSr 

sUowsd-j  reqiilnd. 

1!S             » 
108             « 

lis             M 

«>               30 
IH             M 

M             W 

U.3» 
3,TS0 
t.KW 

fB 

e.uo 

G,000 

1 

•m 

108 

M 

30 

m 

M 
108 

108 

It) 

in 

!;.-SS.KS:^,S'«"'"- 

06 

14I 

10,  aw 

Nwlli  TidiiiuBT««rtili«.W««JltagWJl... 

(!«»««  AeeBcy.Oli]*.; 

108 

m 

108 

30 

30 

30 

30 
30 
30 

IS 
40 

IS 

i 

3.TB0 

St.  ,Ioho»  bMnllqe,^™iny  Creek. .. 

s.ooo 

siSsjSE*'""'---"- 

•00 

750 

30 

S 

i^Z> 

|],W6 

" 

S(.  l-oior's  MligJou  bmudSig.iioiitui... 
Eh»hoDe  Ageoox.WTD.: 

:i  r 

108 

•s 

in 

108 

14S  I        IS,  MO 

lOS             40 

(.an 

4!n2a 

4.8W 

ToUllp  AgflMJ,  W«b: 

W           B,720 

WhllBE«rthAB>ncr.Mioo.i 

at.  UtnKltct'i  hoMding  (orphBii) 

1^1      % 

jse.7is 

iss.a» 

11.500 

15,000 
46,000 

B.I30 

!:K 

1,000 
io,oto 

80,040 

i 

lOD          11.  MO 

lis 
m 

ISO 

100 
MO 
•0 

60 

BD 

60 
130 

St.BcDodtct'a  l»«rdW.bt.J(wepli.HIiiii. 
xitc  Dm  I  el  Indmtrlal  boudlng.  Dmt 

190 

100 

187 

in 

IS 
100 

SO,         8.B0 
BO            MM 

■Wt,il*eSiSiwlL«fc^iMMtaM;W»Wi;, 

107 

Lincoln  InatilattDH.  PuUdelpbl*.  Pa 

SOU  '       33.400 

177,  TIN) 

141  4W 

. 

^.- 

, 

implm  uid  LlnsolD  hare  eapeclal  appropriotluM  Tor  ItlK. 
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The  siinoants  allowed  for  contract  schools,  aggregated  and  compared 
with  tormer  years,  is  exhibited  in  the  following  table: 


thefitoal  geart  1S89  to  1896,  inclu*ire. 


1». 

ISM. 

t3e3.Mft 

*;375 
»,W0 

9.7M 

aim 

23.220 

lis 
as 

21i;T3i 
4,  §00 

3,TM 

!«. 

IBBS. 

!«. 

w.im 

2S,!W3 

iffi 

a,7M 

lis 

T.seo 

B,MO 

nai,T4S 
loissfi 

II 

•3IU.21B 

»3aa,47i 

io]o3o 

3;7M 

lalia) 

S,125 

LixllMnia.  WittcDberg,  Wis 



as.  WD 
2,  WO 

33.  WO 

20, 0» 

33.100 
SCOW 

soo 

33.  wo 

1,000 
M,(>« 

2.000 
S3,  WO 
20,  ow 

1.000 

33.  wo 

3.000 

'ftUO 
1,820 

-"Kxtir ""  '■"■"'" 

3«,W0 

^rj^c."'™'"^"''"" 

-WoBuuiB  Kalioiul  Indian 

sa..i»5 

5EQ,M0 

svo.2ie 

011,570 

S^.211 

537,000 

.03.50* 

•Thia  c 
Chnrcb. 
with  Mr*. 


■  that  organlaatioii  did  not  wlah  to 


Boaid  of  Honie  Miaaiinu  of  the  Methodlat  Bpiaoopal 


NEW  work:. 


In  the  strict  sense  of  the  word  not  mnch  new  work  has  been  under- 
taken in  the  school  field  during  the  past  fiscal  year.  The  atteation  of 
the  Office  has  been  mainly  directed  to  improving  the  school  plants 
already  in  existence,  so  as  to  enlarge  their  usefblness  and  better  fit 
them  for  their  requirements.  However,  the  Lac  du  Flambeaa  Beserva- 
tioD  has  been  given  an  excellent  school  plant,  in  which  the  first  board- 
ing school  on  that  reservation  was  opened  September  11,  ISflS.  The 
new  school  at  Fort  Berthold  has  already  been  referred  to.  Almost  an 
entirely  new  plant  has  been  given  the  Lower  Brnl4  school.  The  burned 
buildings  at  Neah  Bay  have  been  replaced,  ^ew  dormitories  have  been 
erected  for  Menomonee,  Crow,  Fort  Peck,  Ream's  Canyon,  Osage,  Kaw 
Phcenix,  Quapaw,  Seger  Colony,  Seneca,  Yakima,  and  Yankton  schools. 
These  dormitories  were  absolutely  necessary  to  relieve  overcrowding 
and  give  to  Indian  pupils  the  amount  of  space  demanded  by  hygienic 
science,  not  to  say  humanity.  The  Phoenix  and  Perris  schools  have 
been  furnished  with  much-needed  hospitals.  The  Uintah  school  has 
been  enlarged;  water  supply  and  sewerage  have  been  looked  after  at 
Fort  Shaw;  and  a  beginning  has  been  made  toward  having  the  two 
wretchedly  provided  for  schools  at  Yainax  and  Warm  Springs  comfort- 
ably housed  in  one  set  of  commodious,  suitable  buildings.  The  ten  new 
day  schools  have  already  been  referred  to.  Several  new  day  school 
buildings  have  been  erected,  and  minor  improvements  have  been  made 
at  too  many  points  to  be  enumerated. 
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Arrangements  are  in  progress  to  erect  additional  bnildiugs  at  Potta- 
watomie and  Great  Nemaha,  Fort  Lapwai,  Fort  Berthold,  Pine  Point, 
and  Wild  Rice  River  schools;  also  to  give  five  new  schools  to  the 
Navajoes.  Their  educational  awakening  was  referred  to  in  my  last 
report,  and  attention  called  to  the  importance  of  responding  with 
increased  school  facilities.  For  20,000  nomads  upon  a  large  and  mostly 
barren  reservation  several  separate  schools  must  be  provided,  and  I 
have  decided  that,  at  present,  instead  of  enlarging  the  one  boarding 
school  now  there,  it  will  be  better  to  establish  at  each  of  five  principal 
points  where  there  is  plenty  of  water  a  school  to  accommodate  and 
care  for  50  pupils.  They  will  be  erected  this  fall,  and  I  am  in  hopes 
will  prove  a  great  blessing  to  the  Nav^joes,  who  are  now  clamorous  for 
the  schooling  which  they  formerly  scorned.  One  of  the  new  day 
schools  oi)eued  last  year  was  given  these  people. 

A  delegation  of  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Indians,  under  the  charge 
of  Captain  Woodson,  acting  United  States  Indian  agent,  who  visited 
Washington  last  spring,  manifested  considerable  interest  in  obtaining 
better  school  facilities  for  their  people.  After  fully  considering  the 
matter  with  the  agent,  it  has  been  decided  to  erect  a  new  school  x^lant 
at  the  Red  Moon  issue  station  which  will  acommodate  about  60  pupils. 

NEEDS. 

The  needs  of  the  Indian  school  service  are  many,  but  I  desire  now 
only  to  calf  attention  to  the  most  important  or  the  most  obvious. 

My  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  large  number  of  children  on 
the  Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Wichita  Indian  Reservation.  About  400  are 
yet  to  be  provided  with  school  accommodations,  although  this  reserva- 
tion has  now  four  boarding  schools,  at  Fort  Sill,  Riverside,  Washita, 
and  Rainy  Mountain,  respectively.  The  Washita  school,  with  a 
capacity  of  150,  must  be  abandoned,  as  the  buildings  are  dangerously 
worn  out,  and  it  will  cost  moi:e  to  repair  them  than  they  are  worth.  It 
is  proposed  to  discontinue  this  school  and  increase  the  capacity  of  the 
remaining  three  so  as  to  accommodate  the  school  population  unpro- 
vided for  now.  To  make  these  changes  properly  will  cost  not  far  from 
$50,000. 

While  the  needs  of  the  La  Pointe  Agency  have  been  partially  sup- 
plied by  the  new  Lac  du  Flambeau  school,  there  is  great  need  for  board- 
ing schools  upon  other  reservations  under  that  agency.  The  various 
Indian  communities  are  so  widely  separated  that  each  one  needs  its 
own  school. 

Early  this  year  the  school  plants  at  Santee,  Nebr.,  and  White  Earth, 
Minn,,  were  destroyed  by  fire.  Temporary  arrangements  have  been 
made  to  continue  these  schools  and  it  is  proposed  to  rebuild  as  soon  as 
practicable. 

The  large  Pine  Ridge  Agency  has  been  without  a  Government  board- 
ing school  since  its  buildings  burned  in  February,  1894,  while  Rosebud 
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Agency  has  never  had  one.  It  is  hoped  soon  to  replace  one  and  falfill 
the  long-delayed  promise  of  the  other,  and  to  give  to  the  Sioux  of  Rose- 
bad  and  Pine  Eidge  industrial  schools  of  such  proportions  as  will  be  a 
credit  to  these  large  reservations. 

The  Southern  Utes  in  Colorado  have  not  yet  been  supplied  with  a 
boarding  school  of  their  own.  Before  attempting  that,  however,  I  shall 
endeavor  to  induce  them  to  patronize  the  school  at  Fort  Lewis,  which  is 
not  far  distant.  The  agent  and  superintendent  have  been  instructed 
that,  so  far  as  the  enrollment  of  the  pupils  is  concerned,  they  will  con- 
sider the  Fort  Lewis  school  as  a  Ute  Reservation  school.  By  giving  the 
Utes  this  privilege  I  hope  to  make  them  feel  a  proprietary  interest  in 
the  school  and  to  overcome  their  prejudices  against  Ending  their  chil- 
dren away  from  home. 

As  I  said  last  year,  one  of  the  greatest  needs  in  the  Indian  school 
service  is  better  water  facilities  and  sewerage.  Several  schools  have 
been  located  with  apparently  but  little  regard  to  the  water  supply,  and 
to  meet  that  want  entails  heavy  expense.  A  good  deal  has  been  done 
in  this  direction,  but  still  more  requires  to  be  done.  Comparatively 
few  schools  report  good  hygienic  conditions  so  far  as  the  disposal  of 
sewage  is  concerned,  and  many  deplore  their  lack  of  water  in  case  of 
fire.  Good  water  and  plenty  of  it  is  a  desideratum  at  every  school. 
In  fact,  ample  bathing  facilities,  ventilation,  sewerage,  etc.,  together 
with  steam  heat  in  the  Korthern  climates,  should  be  considered  absolute 
necessities.  Yet  for  lack  of  funds  there  are  many  schools  where  such 
so-called  "improvements^  are  sadly  lacking.  The  matter  of  lighting 
schools  also  needs  attention.  To  light  large  institutions  by  kerosene 
lamps  and  then  give  them  a  scant  water  supply  is  to  invite  fires  more 
costly  than  would  be  the  "improvements''  denied. 

SCHOOL  APPROPRIATIONS. 

The  appropriations  for  school  purposes  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30, 1896,  amount  to  $2,056,515,  a  decrease  of  2  per  cent  from  last  year. 
The  greatest  economy  is  practiced  in  every  branch  of  the  Indian  school 
service,  from  the  smallest  salaried  position  to  the  building  of  a  large 
school  plant.  My  school  estimates  for  the  next  fiscal  year  are  based 
upon  careful  consideration  of  the  needs  of  this  branch  of  the  service, 
and  I  do  not  think  they  can  be  decreased  without  materially  affecting 
its  efficiency. 


T'^        .p 
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Yoar  attention  is  invited  to  the  following  table,  showing  the  appro* 
priations  for  a  series  of  years : 

Table  10. — Annual  appropriations  made  by  the  Government  since  the  fiscal  year  1877  for 

the  support  of  Indian  schools. 


Year. 


1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 


Appropri- 
ation. 

Peroeot 
increaae. 

$20,000 

30,000 

60,000 

75,000 

75,000 

135,000 

487,200 

675,200 

*      992,800 

1,100,065 

50  1 
100  1 
25 

80 
260 
38 
47 
10 

1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1899 
1894 
1895 
1896 


Appropri- 
ation. 


$1,211,415 
1, 179, 916 
1,348,015 
1.364,568 
1. 842, 770 
2,291,650 
2,315,612 
2,243.497 
2,060,696 
2,056,515 


Peroeot 
increaae. 


10 
a2.6 

14 
1 

36 

24.3 

.9 

a3.5 

a8.87 

a  .2 


aDeoreaae. 

You  will  notice  that  for  three  successive  years  the  appropriations  for 
Indian  education  have  been  reduced. 

There  are  over  a  quarter  of  a  million  Indians  in  the  United  States, 
and  the  unquestioned  policy  of  the  Government  is  their  civilization  and 
final  absorption  into  the  great  body  of  the  nation.  The  most  eflfective 
means  for  this  end  are  those  exerted  through  a  wise  educational  plan. 
It  is  necessary  to  provide  accommodations  for  that  part  of  the  Indian 
school  population  now  outside  of  the  doors  of  the  schoolroom.  The 
present  plants  will  not  do  so,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  construct 
others  and  enlarge  those  already  established.  They  should  have  mod- 
ern appliances  and  be  well  adapted  for  their  purposes,  and  this  will 
require  increasing  and  not  decreasing  current  appropriations.  More- 
over, existing  schools  must  be  maintained.  While  the  cost  of  main- 
taining a  plant  when  once  established  is  not  so  great  as  to  establish  it, 
yet  the  expense  is  continuous.  It  reaches  on  through  the  years,  and 
though  often  there  is  little  to  show  for  the  yearly  expenditure — on  build- 
ings, for  instance — yet  without  it  the  buildings  would  soon  beoome 
dilapidated  and  unsafe.  There  are  204  different  school  plants  now 
owned  and  operated  by  the  Government,  ranging  fW)m  one  small  build- 
ing for  a  day  school  to  the  cluster  of  buildings  and  acres  of  ground 
forming  the  extensive  institutions  of  Carlisle,  Haskell,  Salem,  and 
others.  To  erect  and  equip  them  has  C/OSt  a  large  sum,  nor  can  they 
be  kept  in  good  running  order  without  other  large  sums^  but  the 
soundness  of  the  work  they  have  accomplished  and  are  accomplishing 
has  more  than  paid  for  them  all. 

To  establish  such  new  reservation  schools  as  will  be  necessary  to 
care  for  the  unprovided  school  population,  and  to  maintain  the  older 
ones,  and  to  see  that  they  not  only  hold  their  own  but  improve,  will 
require  a  considerable  expenditure,  but  I  am  confident  that  such  expend- 
iture wisely  made  will  redound  to  the  honor  and  benefit  of  the  whole 
people. 
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SUMMER  INSTITUTES. 

The  excellent  inflaence  apon  the  Indian  school  service  of  the  five 
summer  institutes  held  during  the  months  of  July  and  August,  1894, 
justified  the  of&ce  in  arranging  for  a  series  of  similar  institutes  during 
the  sununer  of  1895.  Three  institutes  were  held  under  the  personal 
direction  of  the  superintendent  of  Indian  schools,  respectively  at  Sioux 
City,  Iowa,  July  1  to  6,  inclusive;  Tacoma,  Wash.,  July  21  to  27,  and 
El  Beno,  Okla.,  August  5  to  10.  More  than  500  employees  of  the  Indian 
school  service  and  a  number  of  missionaries  among  Indians,  and  other 
earnest  friends  of  Indian  education,  attended  these  gatherings. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  institute  programmes  the  superintendent 
of  Indian  schools  had  laid  stress  upon  the  paramount  importance  of 
industrial  training  in  Indian  schools,  upon  the  necessity  of  gradually 
preparing  the  respective  States  to  take  charge  of  the  work  of  Indian 
education,  and  upon  the  importance  of  consr.ientious  cooi>eration  on  the 
part  of  every  school  employee  with  the  Government  in  its  Indian  policy. 
In  all  these  directions  the  institutes  achieved  decided  success.  The 
papers  presented  throughout,  being  by  persons  of  tried  experience 
and  judgment,  were  instructive  and  inspiring.  The  discussions  were 
extended,  free  from  every  indication  of  acrimony,  and  thoroughly  help- 
ful. Besolutions  passed  at  the  different  meetings  are  characterized  by  a 
spirit  of  wise  moderation,  coupled  with  great  insight  into  the  needs  of 
the  Indian  school  work,  and  the  comments  of  the  press,  which  took  a 
deep  interest  in  the  proceedings,  are  distinguished  by  a  healthful  tone 
of  sympathy  with  the  efforts  of  the  Government  in  behalf  of  the 
Indians.  Attention  is  invited  to  a  more  extended  account  of  these 
institutes  contained  in  the  report  of  the  superintendent  of  Indian 
schools,  which  is  herewith,  page  337. 

INDIAN  SCHOOL  EXHIBIT  AT  ATLANTA. 

With  the  limited  fund  allowed  it  has  seemed  best  to  undertake  in  the 
Indian  Office  exhibit  at  the  Cotton  States  and  International  Exposition 
to  present  only  the  educational  side  of  the  work  of  the  Government 
among  the  Indians.  This  was  the  course  also  pursued  at  Chicago.  It 
was  believed  that  as  to  Indian  history,  ethnology,  sociology,  linguistics, 
etc.,  a  showing  could  much  more  satisfEU^torily  and  economically  be 
made  by  bureaus  or  institutions  which  give  special  attention  to  such 
matters;  for  the  Indian  Office  finds  its  own  hands  full  in  trying  to 
improve  the  present  condition  of  the  Indian,  to  protect  him  in  his  rights, 
and  to  look  out,  so  far  as  practicable,  for  his  future. 

Over  fifty  schools  in  eighteen  States  and  territories  were  asked  to 
furnish  specimens  of  schoolroom  and  industrial  work  which  would 
give  a  fair  idea  of  the  training  afforded  in  the  schools  and  the  profi- 
ciency of  the  pupils.  Most  of  them  responded  with  most  creditable 
material  for  the  exhibit.    Some  of  the  work  sent  was  of  a  very  high 

5069  I  A 2 
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order,  testifying  unmistakably  to  excellent  ability  and  conscientious 
performance  on  the  part  of  both  employees  and  pupils  in  schoolrooms 

and  shops. 

It  was  hardly  practicable  to  attempt  to  show  what  was  also  being  done 
in  the  way  of  training  in  housekeeping  and  farming,  especially  as  space 
for  the  exhibit  was  very  much  restricted.  But  if  these,  too,  could  have 
had  their  fair  share  in  the  exhibit  the  all-round  training  of  head  and 
hand  which  exists  in  the  various  Government  Indian  schools  would 
have  ample  showing.  As  it  is  I  am  satisfied  that  the  exhibit  will  be 
found  to  be  of  great  interest,  and  such  as  to  prove  conclusively  the 
ability  and  readiness  of  Indian  youth  to  adopt  the  language  and 
assimilate  the  ideas  and  ways  of  the  white  man;  also  that  the  Indian 
school  service  has  a  corps  of  competent  and  successful  instructors. 

Several  schools  sent  exceptionally  good  specimens  of  kindergarten 
work,  and  from  this  up  to  algebra  the  papers  are  just  such  as  might  be 
expected  from  white  children  of  the  same  age  and  the  same  amount  of 
schooling,  making  allowance  for  the  time  consumed  in  mastering  the 
refractory  English  language. 

FIELD  MATRONS  AND  FEMALE   INDUSTRIAL  TEACHERS. 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  agents  at  Standing  Rock  and 
Rosebud  agencies  there  have  been  established  among  the  Sioux  the 
positions  of  "female  industrial  teachers  (field  service),'' payable  from 
the  Sioux  educational  fund.  Their  duties  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
field  matrons — visiting  Indian  homes  and  teaching  the  women  the  art 
of  domestic  economy.  The  importance  of  this  work  is  very  great  and 
will  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  education  of  the  girls  and  make 
brighter  the  home  life  of  the  returned  pupils. 

For  strictly  field  matron  work  Congress  gave  for  the  current  fiscal 
year  $5,000  more  than  last  year,  making  the  appropriation  $15,000. 
This  enables  the  office  to  heed  a  few  more  calls  of  agents  and  Indians 
for  field  matrons  to  be  assigned  to  their  fields;  but,  for  want  of  funds^ 
quite  as  many  requests  have  been  refused  as  have  been  granted. 

I  trust  that  the  appropriation  for  next  year  will  grant  a  still  further 
increase  in  the  fund.  No  doubt  as  to  the  value  of  the  service  rendered 
by  field  matrons  toward  ameliorating  and  elevating  Indian  home  life 
has  ever  been  suggested.  As  an  experiment  its  success  was  conceded 
beforehand,  and  four  years  of  actual  experience  only  strengthens 
belief  in  the  good  which  is  being  accomplished  by  the  expenditures 
for  such  work.  Reports  from  field  matrons  are  submitted  herewith 
on  pages  120  and  205. 
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ALLOTMENTS  AND  PATENTS. 

The  progress  made  in  allotment  work  since  the  last  annual  report  is 
as  follows : 

ON  RESERVATIONS. 

.    During  the  year  patents  have  been  issued  and  delivered  to  the 
following  Indians: 

Yanktons  in  South  Dakota 1,165 

Siletz  in  Oregon 541 

Chippewasof  Lac  dn  Flambeau  Reservation  in  Wisconsin  (under 

treaty  of  1854) 6 

Chippewas  of  L^Anso  and  Vieux  de  Sert  Reservation  in  Mich- 
igan treaty  of  1854) 176 

Nez  Perc^  in  Idaho j...  1,576 

Kickapoosin  Oklahoma 283 

Chippewas   of  Lac  Conrt  d'Oreilles  Reservation    in  Wisconsin 
(under  treaty  of  1854) 118 

Patents  have  been  issued  but  not  delivered  as  follows: 

Indians  of  the  Round  Valley  Reservation  in  California 601 

Allotments  have  been  approved  by  this  office  and  the  Department 
and  patents  are  now  being  prepared  in  the  General  Land  Office  for  the 
following  Indians: 

Prairie  Band  of  Pottawatomies  in  Kansas 322 

Kickapoosin  Kansas 159 

Poncas  in  Oklahoma 627 

Nez  Percys  in  Idaho 218 

Chippewas  of   Lac  Court  d'Oreilles  Reservation  in  Wisconsin 

(under  treaty  of  1854) 16 

Chippewas  of  Bad  River  Reservation  in  Wisconsin  (under  treaty 

of  1854) 84 

Chippewas  of  Lao  dn  Flambeau  Reservation  (under  treaty  of 

1854) 130 

Sioux  Indians  of  the  Crow  Creek  Reservation  in  South  Dakota. ..  829 

Schedules  of  the  following  allotments  have  been  submitted  by  this 
office  for  the  approval  of  the  Department: 

Otoes  and  Missourias  in  Oklahoma 362 

Schedules  of  the  following  allotments  have  been  received  in  this 
office,  but  have  not  been  finally  acted  upon: 

Warm  Springs  in  Oregon 974 

Hoopa  Valley  addition  (Klamath    River  Connecting    Strip)  in 

California 498 

Sioux,  Rosebud  Reservation  in  South  Dakota 469 

The  condition  of  the  work  in  the  field  is  as  follows : 

Hoopa  Valley  Reservation,  CaL — Special  Agent  Charles  W.  Turpiii  is 
now  pros^uting  the  allotment  work  on  this  reservation.  Further  sur- 
veys are  needed,  but  the  state  of  the  appropriations  will  not  justify- 
further  contracts  for  surveys.  Unless  an  appropriation  can  be  obtained 
early  in  the  next  session  of  Congress  it  is  probable  that  the  work  will 
\if^Y^  to  b^  suspended. 
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order,  testifying  unmistakably  to  excellent  ability  and  conscientious 
performance  on  the  part  of  both  employees  and  pupils  in  schoolrooms 

and  shops. 

It  was  hardly  practicable  to  attempt  to  show  what  was  also  being  done 
in  the  way  of  training  in  housekeeping  and  farming,  especially  as  space 
for  the  exhibit  was  very  much  restricted.  But  if  these,  too,  could  have 
had  their  fair  share  in  the  exhibit  the  all-round  training  of  head  and 
hand  which  exists  in  the  various  Government  Indian  schools  would 
have  ample  showing.  As  it  is  I  am  satisfied  that  the  exhibit  will  be 
found  to  be  of  great  interest,  and  such  as  to  prove  conclusively  the 
ability  and  readiness  of  Indian  youth  to  adopt  the  language  and 
assimilate  the  ideas  and  ways  of  the  white  man;  also  that  the  Indian 
school  service  has  a  corps  of  competent  and  successful  instructors. 

Several  schools  sent  exceptionally  good  specimens  of  kindergarten 
work,  and  from  this  up  to  algebra  the  papers  are  just  such  as  might  be 
expected  from  white  children  of  the  same  age  and  the  same  amount  of 
schooling,  making  allowance  for  the  time  consumed  in  mastering  the 
refractory  English  language. 

FIELD  MATEONS  AKB  FEMALE   INDUSTEIAL  TEACHERS. 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  agents  at  Standing  Bock  and 
Eosebud  agencies  there  have  been  established  among  the  Sioux  the 
positions  of  ^<  female  industrial  teachers  (field  service),"  payable  from 
the  Sioux  educational  fund.  Their  duties  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
field  matrons — visiting  Indian  homes  and  teaching  the  women  the  art 
of  domestic  economy.  The  importance  of  this  work  is  very  great  and 
will  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  education  of  the  girls  and  make 
brighter  the  home  life  of  the  returned  pupils. 

For  strictly  field  matron  work  Congress  gave  for  the  current  fiscal 
year  $5,000  more  than  last  year,  making  the  appropriation  $15,000. 
This  enables  the  office  to  heed  a  few  more  calls  of  agents  and  Indians 
for  field  matrons  to  be  assigned  to  their  fields;  but,  for  want  of  funds^ 
quite  as  many  requests  have  been  refused  as  have  been  granted. 

I  trust  that  the  appropriation  for  next  year  will  grant  a  still  further 
increase  in  the  fund.  No  doubt  as  to  the  value  of  the  service  rendered 
by  field  matrons  toward  ameliorating  and  elevating  Indian  home  life 
has  ever  been  suggested.  As  an  experiment  its  success  was  conceded 
beforehand,  and  four  years  of  actual  experience  only  strengthens 
belief  in  the  good  which  is  being  accomplished  by  the  expenditures 
for  such  work.  Reports  from  field  matrons  are  submitted  herewith 
on  pages  120  and  205. 
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ALLOTMENTS  AND  PATENTS. 

The  progress  made  in  allotment  work  since  the  last  annual  report  is 
as  follows : 

ON  RESERVATIONS. 

.    During  the  year  patents  have  been  issued  and  delivered  to  the 
following  Indians: 

Yanktons  in  Sonth  Dakota 1,165 

Siletz  in  Oregon 541 

Chipx>ewa8of  Lac  dn  Flambeaa  Reservation  in  Wisconsin  (under 

treaty  of  1854) 6 

Chippewas  of  L'Anso  and  Vieux  de  Sert  Reservation  in  Mich- 
igan treaty  of  1854) 176 

Nez  Percys  in  Idaho j...  1,576 

Kickapoos  in  Oklahoma 283 

Chippewas  of  Lac  Court  d'Oreilles  Reservation    in  Wisconsin 
(nnder  treaty  of  1854) 118 

Patents  have  been  issued  but  not  delivered  as  follows: 

Indians  of  the  Round  Valley  Reservation  in  California 601 

Allotments  have  been  approved  by  this  office  and  the  Department 
and  patents  are  now  being  prepared  in  the  Greneral  Land  Office  for  the 
following  Indians: 

Prairie  Band  of  Pottawatomies  in  Kansas 322 

Kickapoos  in  Kansas 159 

Poncasin  Oklahoma 627 

Nez  Percys  in  Idaho 218 

Chippewas  of   Lao  Court  d'Oreilles  Reservation  in  Wisconsin 

(under  treaty  of  1854) 16 

Chippewas  of  Bad  River  Reservation  in  Wisconsin  (nnder  treaty 

of  1854) 84 

Chippewas  of  Lac  da  Flambeaa  Reservation  (nnder  treaty  of 

1854) 130 

Sioux  Indians  of  the  Crow  Creek  Reservation  in  South  Dakota. ..  829 

Schedules  of  the  following  allotments  have  been  submitted  by  this 
office  for  the  approval  of  the  Department: 

Otoes  and  Missourias  in  Oklahoma 362 

Schedules  of  the  following  allotments  have  been  received  in  this 
office,  but  have  not  been  finally  acted  upon : 

Warm  Springs  in  Oregon 974 

Hoopa  Valley  addition  (Klamath    River  Connecting    Strip)  in 

California 498 

Sioux,  Rosebud  Reservation  in  South  Dakota 469 

The  condition  of  the  work  in  the  field  is  as  follows: 

Hoopa  Valley  Eeservation,  GaL — Special  Agent  Charles  W.  Turpin  is 
now  presenting  the  allotment  work  on  this  reservation.  Further  sur- 
veys are  needed,  but  the  state  of  the  appropriations  will  not  justify 
further  contracts  for  surveys.  Unless  an  appropriation  can  be  obtained 
early  in  the  next  session  of  Congress  it  is  probable  that  the  work  will 
\^Wy^  to  b^  suspended. 
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Mission  Eeservations,  Gal. — Of  the  twenty -eight  reservations  set  apart 
for  the  several  bauds  or  villages  of  Mission  Indians  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia, allotments  have  been  made  on  Pala,  Kincon,  Potrero,  Campo, 
Teniecula,  Sycuan,  «and  Capitau  Grande,  and  i)artly  completed  on 
Inaja.  The  Pala  and  Sycuan  allotments  have  been  approved  by  the 
Department;  the  others  have  not  yet  been  officially  acted  upon  by  this 
office.  The  remaining  reservations  ui)on  which  allotments  were  recom- 
mended are  the  San  Manuel,  Eamona,  Cahuilla,  Agua  Caliente,  Los 
Coyotes,  Torros,  Morongo,  and  Santa  Ysabel. 

Before  allotments  can  be  made  on  any  mission  reservation,  a  patent 
for  the  reservation  in  common  must  lirst  be  issued  to  the  Indians 
belonging  thereon.  Such  patents  have  not  yet  been  issued  for  Cahuilla, 
Twenty-nine  Palms,  San  Pasqual,  San  Jacinto,  Agua  Caliente,  Los 
Coyotes,  Torros,  Santa  liosa,  and  Cabezon.  Of  these,  Cahuilla,  Agua 
Caliente,  Morongo,  Los  Coyotes,  and  Torros  which  have  been  recom- 
mended for  allotment,  are  large  and  important  reservations,  and  the 
work  of  allotting  them  should  not  be  postponed;  but  the  issuance  of 
patents  therefor  is  still  delayed  because,  as  I  am  informed,  the  neces- 
sary surveys  have  not  yet  been  made  by  the  General  Land  Office. 

Eonnd  Valley  BeterTation,  GaL — The  allotment  of  the  agricultural  or 
valley  lauds  of  this  reservation  has  been  completed,  and  the  patents 
therefor,  to  the  number  of  601,  as  stated  above,  were  issued  on  April 
15,  1895.  The  western  portion  of  this  reserve,  composed  of  grazing 
and  timber  lands,  will  for  the  present  be  held  in  common  by  the  tribe, 
but  may,  in  the  discretion  of  the  President,  be  allotted  in  severalty. 

Fort  Berthold  Eeservation,  N.  Dak. — Special  Allotting  Agent  W.  S. 
Grady,  who  was  engaged  in  making  allotments  on  the  Fort  Berthold 
Keservation,  died  April  7,  1895.  He  had  nearly  completed  the  allot- 
ments to  the  Indians  of  that  reservation,  having  made  about  750  and 
prepared  duplicate  schedules  covering  the  same.  His  work  was  done 
in  a  most  excellent  and  satisfactory  manner. 

Claude  IS^.  Bennett  was  api>ointed  his  successor,  and  entered  upon 
his  duties,  under  instructions  approved  by  the  Department,  May  6, 1895. 
He  reported,  July  29  last,  that  he  had  finished  the  work  of  allotments 
in  the  field  on  the  27th  of  that  month,  and  that  938  allotments  had  been 
made.  September  16,  he  submitted  a  complete  schedule  making  the 
total  number  of  allotments  949  which  is  the  whole  number  of  persons 
entitled  to  allotments  on  that  reservation. 

Wichita  Beservation,  Okla. — April  25,  1895,  this  office  made  report  on 
the  agreement  with  the  Wichitas,  ratified  by  the  act  approved  March 
2, 1895  (28  Stats.,  976),  and  suggested  that  the  work  of  making  allot- 
ments to  those  Indians  should  be  commenced  as  soon  as  possible. 

Klamath  Eeservation  in  Oregon. — Special  Agent  Charles  E.  Worden  is 
continuing  the  work  on  this  reservation,  and  additional  surveys  have 
been  recommended. 

Lower  Bml^  Eeservation,  S.  Dak. — The  work  of  making  allotments  to 
the  Indians  of  the  Lower  Brule  Reservation,  S.  Dak.,  has  been  about 
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finished  in  the  field  so  far  as  the  Indians  entitled  have  consented  to 
take  them..  The  unallotted  ones  consist  of  a  few  of  the  straggling 
White  Eiver  Indians  who  have  been  reluctant  to  return  to  the  reser- 
vation and  accept  their  allotments.  They  may  come  in  at  some  future 
time  and  ask  for  land  in  severalty.  If  so,  provision  will  be  made  to 
aid  them  in  taking  allotments. 

Agent  Winter  in  report  of  August  10  last  stated  that  he  had  made  to 
that  date  345  allotments  there.  His  predecessor,  George  W.  McKean, 
made  272,  as  shown  by  schedules  forwarded  to  this  office,  making  a  total 
thus  far  of  617.  Endeavor  has  been  made  to  give  the  allottees  some 
timber  for  use  in  connection  with  their  agricultural  and  grazing  lands 

Eosebud  Eeservation,  S.  Dak. — February  5, 1895,  Special  Agent  George 
C.  Crager  was  directed  to  turn  over  his  work  to  Special  Agent  William 
A.  Winder,  who  hail  been  appointed  to  succeed  him.  Since  entering 
upon  duty  Special  Agent  Winder  has  for  the  most  part  been  engaged 
in  correcting  and  revising  the  work  done  by  Special  Agent  Crager,  but 
is  now  engaged  in  making  new  allotments. 

Shoshone  Beservation,  Wyo. — John  W.  Clark  is  making  allotments  to 
the  Indians  of  Wind  Eiver  or  Shoshone  Reservation,  Wyo.  He 
reported  August  16  last  that  he  had  made  up  to  that  date  600  allot- 
ments.   The  work  appears  to  be  progressing  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

NONRESERVATION   INDIANS. 

Allotments. — The  work  of  making  allotments  in  the  field  to  nonreser- 
vation  Indians  has  been  continued  by  Special  Allotting  Agent  Bernard 
Arntzen.  Since  receiving  his  instructions,  July  17,  1893,  he  has  made 
795  allotments  under  the  fourth  section  of  the  general  allotment  act  as 
amended  by  act  of  February  28,  1891  (26  Stats.,  794). 

Having  received  information  from  a  reliable  source,  that  many  per- 
sons claiming  to  be  Indians  were  making  applications  in  the  Duluth, 
Minn.,  land  district  for  allotments  to  be  used  not  as  homes,  but  to 
obtain  the  timber  thereon  or  for  other  speculative  purposes,  and  that 
others  were  applying  for  lands  in  violation  of  the  allotment  laws,  it 
became  necessary  to  send  him  to  that  district  to  investigate  the  whole 
matter  and  see  thai  only  those  entitled  thereto  receive  allotments.  He 
has  been  engaged  in  that  district  several  months  and  is  likely  to  be 
needed  there  for  some  time  to  come.  It  is  believed  that  his  work  in 
that  field  will  prevent  the  perpetration  of  further  frauds  upon  the 
Government. 

Since  my  last  annual  report  the  General  Land  Office  has  forwarded 
to  this  office  for  consideration  and  action  about  the  usual  number  of 
allotment  applications,  and  128  allotments  have  been  approved  by  the 
Department  during  the  year.  There  are  now  ready  for  transmittal 
to  the  Department  for  consideration  and  approval  about  550  allot- 
ments, but  these  are  withheld  pending  certain  decisions  touching  allot- 
ment matters. 
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Delay  in  approving  allotments  and  the  issuance  of  x)atents  covering 
nonreservatiou  lands  brings  mach  trouble  to  the  Indian  applicants. 
Often  designing  white  men  initiate  contests  against  them.  This  leads  to 
a  recall  of  the  applications  from  this  office,  and  m  many  instances  sus- 
pension of  further  action  thereon.  This  involves  expense  to  the  Indians, 
which  too  often  in  their  poverty  they  are  unable  to  bear,  and  by  reason 
of  the  superior  knowledge  and  skill  of  the  white  man  the  result  is  fre- 
quently disastrous  to  the  Indian.  When  it  happens  that  an  Indian 
allotment  application  is  not  in  proper  form,  or  by  mistake  covers  lands 
to  which  a  white  man  lays  claim,  which  is  often  the  case,  the  white 
claimant  is  quick  to  discover  the  mistake  and  to  take  steps  to  defeat 
the  allotment. 

The  whites  in  some  sections  of  the  country  seem  to  have  very  little 
respect  for  the  rights  of  Indians  who  have  segregated  themselves  from 
their  tribes  and  sought  to  avail  themselves  of  the  benefits  of  the  Indian 
homestead  and  allotment  laws  enacted  expressly  for  them  by  Congress, 
and  I  apprehend  that  the  opposition  to  them  will  increase  as  the  pub- 
lic domain  grows  less  and  less.  The  Indians  having  been  encouraged 
to  separate  themselves  from  their  tribes,  abandon  their  old  habits, 
adopt  the  pursuits  of  civilized  life,  and  invited  to  take  homes  on  the 
public  domain,  this  office  feels  it  its  duty  to  use  every  proper  means  to 
protect  them  in  the  use  and  occupancy  of  lands  selected  by  them  for 
homesteads  or  allotments. 

Patents. — Since  submitting  my  last  report  102  patents  for  lands 
allotted  to  nonreservatiou  Indians  under  the  fourth  section  of  the  gen- 
eral allotment  act,  as  amended,  have  been  issued  by  the  General  Land 
Office  and  transmitted  by  this  office  to  the  registers  and  receivers  of 
the  United  States  land  offices  which  embrace  the  lands  covered  by  the 
respective  patents.  Of  these  patents,  40  were  for  lands  in  the  Ash- 
laud,  Wis.,  district;  16  in  the  Independence,  Cal.;  14  in  the  Hum- 
boldt, Cal.;  9  in  the  Helena,  Mont.;  8  in  the  Eoseburg,  Oreg.,  and  7 
in  The  Dalles,  Oreg.,  district.  The  remaining  8  were  distributed  in 
various  other  land  districts  in  California,  Wisconsin,  and  Michigan. 

From  the  reports  of  some  of  the  registers  and  receivers  it  appears 
that  much  difficulty  is  experienced  by  them  in  eflfecting  the  delivery  of 
patents.  This  is  notably  the  case  in  the  Independence  and  Eedding 
(California)  districts,  wherein  a  large  number  of  the  patents  sent  out 
by  this  office  in  May  and  June,  1894,  still  remain  undelivered.  The 
principal  difficulty  seems  to  be  that  the  Indians  reside  so  far  from 
the  land  office,  frequently  100  miles  or  more,  that,  being  without  means 
of  conveyance,  they  are  practically  unable  to  call  in  person  for  their 
patents  and  receipt  for  the  same,  as  in  most  cases  they  are  now  required 
to  do  by  the  local  land  officers.  Again,  difficulty  is  experienced  in 
getting  notice  to  an  Indian  that  his  patent  is  awaiting  him  at  the  land 
office,  while  occasionally,  no  doubt,  he  is  somewhat  indifferent  about 
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calling,  after  such  notice  has  reached  him.  This  matter  is,  however,  one 
for  the  determination  of  the  proper  local  land  officers  according  to  the 
circumstances  in  any  particular  case,  and  the  prompt  delivery  of  such 
patents,  if  possible,  as  well  as  the  delivery  of  all  of  them  sooner  or 
later,  must  depend  upon  the  efforts  and  diligence  of  those  ofhcers. 

CONTESTS    INITIATED    AGAINST    INDIAN    HOMESTEADS. 

The  ever-greedy  spirit  of  the  white  man  is  still  abroad  in  the  land, 
and  his  inordinate  desire  to  seize  upon,  occupy,  and*  appropriate  to  his 
own  use  and  benefit  the  home  of  the  Indian  is  manifested  by  the  con- 
tests initiated  by  whites  against  the  homestead  entries  of  Indians,  and 
the  many  applications  to  contest  Indian  applications  for  allotments  of 
land  under  the  fourth  section  of  the  general  allotment  act  as  amended. 

This  Bureau  has  notice  of  numerous  Indian  homestead  contests  now 
pending  before  the  General  Land  Office  and  the  various  local  land 
offices.  Owing  to  the  remoteness  of  many  of  the  Indians  from  a  United 
States  Indian  agent,  and  the  dispersion  of  these  contests  over  a  vast 
area  of  country  in  the  West,  it  is  difficult  for  this  office  to  allord 
Indian  contestees  the  assistance  which  they  need  and  which  it  desires 
to  furnish.  Communication  with  the  Indians  by  corresi>ondence  is  dif- 
ficult, because  their  post-office  addresses  are  not  known  to  the  office, 
and  they  seldom  go  to  a  post-office  for  mail,  and  they  are  often  away 
from  their  homes  for  an  ^^  annual  hunt,"  or  "  hop-picking,"  or  other 
employment  which  offers  remuneration.  Indians  travel  hundreds  of 
miles  to  engage  in  such  labor. 

Sometimes  a  special  Indian  agent  can  be  spared  to  aid  these  Indian 
homesteaders,  but  too  frequently  he  must  travel  a  long  distance  and  at 
large  expense  to  render  the  needed  assistance.  Indeed,  the  office  is  at 
great  disadvantage  in  its  efforts  to  protect  the  Indians  in  their  homes 
off*  reservations  and  to  defend  them  against  the  encroachments  of  their 
white  neighbors.  Moreover,  the  Indian  regards  possession  of  land  and 
assertion  of  right  and  claim  to  it  as  sufficient  to  guarantee  him  peace- 
able occupancy  and  enjoyment  thereof.  The  question  of  title,  accord- 
ing to  our  methods,  usually  does  not  concern  him.  He  is  ignorant  of 
our  public  laud  laws  and  our  manner  of  acquiring  title  to  the  public  land, 
and  in  many  cases  it  is  only  after  careful  explanations  and  repeated 
encouragements  that  he  can  be  induced  to  apply  for  lands  or  defend  a 
contest  once  initiated  against  his  entry. 

When  called  u[K)n  for  that  puri^ose  United  States  district  attorneys 
have  rendered  valuable  aid  to  Indians  whose  lands  are  in  contest. 
This  course  has  been  pursued  in  some  cases  where  the  Indian  lands 
were  valuable  and  not  too  remote  from  the  home  of  the  attorney,  and 
it  seems  to  be  the  most  successful  method  of  furnishing  non reservation 
Indians  proper  aid  when  their  homes  are  involved. 
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OPENING  OF  CEDED  LANDS. 

May  16,  1895,  the  Presideut  issued  proclamations  opening  to  settle- 
ment tlie  snrplns  lands  in  the  following  reservations:  Kickapoo,  Okla., 
Siletz,  Oreg.,  and  Yankton,  S.  Dak.  This  was  in  accordance  with  the 
agreements  with  the  respective  Indians,  ratified,  the  first  by  the  act  of 
Congress  approved  March  3,  1893  (27  Stats.,  557),  and  the  last  two  by 
the  act  approved  August  15,  1894  (28  Stats.,  280).  The  Kickapoo 
Eeservation  was  opened  May  23, 1895,  the  Yankton  May  21,  1895,  and 
the  Siletz  July  25, 1895. 

The  checks  for  the  first  payment  to  the  Nez  Percys  (except  in  cases 
where  payment  is  suspended  for  letters  of  guardianship,  etc.)  have 
been  transmitted  to  the  agency  for  delivery  to  the  Indians  entitled 
thereto;  also  1,575  patents  to  be  delivered  to  allottees.  This  is  in 
accordance  with  the  agreement  ratified  by  the  act  of  August  15, 1894 
(28  Stats.,  286).  It  is  expected  that  all  preliminarj'  requirements  of 
the  agreement  will  be  complied  with  so  as  to  x>ermit  the  opening  of  the 
ceded  lands  by  October  1,  if  the  Department  so  desires. 

IRRIGATION. 


Navajo  Eeservation,  Arizona  and  New  Kezico. — The  work  of  irrigation 
and  the  development  of  a  water  supply  on  the  Navajo  Reservation  was 
begun  last  year  according  to  the  plans  outlined  in  my  last  annual  report. 

June  22, 1895, 1  received  a  report  from  Mr.  E.  C.  Vincent,  superin- 
tendent of  irrigation  on  that  reservation,  giving  a  summary  of  his 
work  in  the  construction  of  irrigation  ditches,  dams,  flumes,  etc,  and 
making  statements  as  to  their  utility  and  value  to  the  Indians,  with 
remarks  as  to  the  character  and  habits  of  the  Indians,  etc.  I  quote 
from  it  as  follows: 

BRIKF   SUMMARY  OF   WORK. 

Black  Creek  —Black  Creek  dam,  160  feet  long,  10  feet  high,  SO  feet  wide.  Black 
Creek  ditch  mnniDg  from  Black  Creek  into  Red  Lake,  one-half  mile  long,  6  feet 
wide,  and  3  deep. 

Bed  Lake. — Red  Lake  dam,  1,050  feet  long,  10  feet  high,  60  feet  wide.  Red  Lake  is 
2  miles  long,  1  mile  wide,  and  is  fast  filling  with  water  the  ditch  leading  from  Red 
Lake  to  Black  Creek.  This  ditch  is  three-fourths  of  a  mile  lon|^  to  hank  of  Black 
Creek,  6  feet  wide,  2  feet  deep. 

This  is  at  the  head  of  a  Talley  2  miles  wide  hy  15  miles  long,  giving  an  area  of  30 
square  miles  of  fine  sagehrush  land.     «     *     • 

The  agency  ditch  is  2  miles  long;  flume  2  feet  wide,  1  foot  deep,  400  feet  long, 
hung  to  cleft  with  iron  rods. 

Dam  100  feet  long,  40  feet  wide,  5  feet  high ;  water  running  over  30  feet  of  spiUway. 
Head  gate  and  everything  in  order,  hut  ditch  not  entirely  completed.  *  ♦  * 
This  ditch  will  empty  into  a  long  basin  when  completed.  The  dam  will  make  a 
reservoir  containing  a  good  supply  of  water,  where  the  stream  will  be  continuous 
the  year  round,  and  the  water  flow  will  be  large.  The  storage  will  give  ample  sup- 
ply of  water  for  irrigating  2,000  acres  of  fine  sagebrush  land.  I  hope  to  complete 
this  work  at  an  earlv  date. 
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Hewell  Park. — Two  dams  at  Newell  Park  completed,  30  feet  long,  10  feet  high  and 
irrigating  about  500  acres  of  laud.  This  land  is  damp  and  holds  alfalfa  without 
irrigation;  hence  it  does  uot  take  so  much  water  to  irrigate  and  raise  crops  here. 
Ditch  here  one-eighth  mile  long,  1  foot  deep,  4  feet  wide. 

Wheatfleld. — Wheatfield  ditch  completed  last  fall .  Only  repaired  this  spring,  where 
Indians  had  been  drowning  out  prairie  dogs. 

Tea  a  Lee. — Tsa  a  Lee  ditch  repaired  from  injury  done  by  ice  gorge  in  winter  and 
freshet  in  spring. 

Carreso.— Carreso  ditch,  1^  miles  long,  is  a  live  stream  of  water  and  will  irrigate 
/between  500  and  1,000  acres  of  land.  There  are  a  number  of  Indian  farms  below 
this  ditch  and  the  Indians  are  using  the  water  all  of  the  time.  Tw  other  ditches 
must  be  made  at  Carreso  Creek  before  work  is  finished  up,  later  on. 

Cottonwood  Pa<8. — The  ditch  at  Cottonwood  Pass  will  accommodate  a  number  of 
farms  and  will  have  more  land  than  water,  but  the  land  is  already  started  in  a  grass- 
like alfalfa  and  will  grow  without  irrigation,  as  water  is  found  all  over  this  valley 
at  a  few  feet  under  the  surface.  Down  at  a  distance  of  from  3  to  7  feet  water  for 
drinking  purposes  may  be  found  in  abundance.  One  mile  of  4 -foot  ditch  is  fast 
being  completed  here.  This  Talley  contains  several  thousand  acres  of  good  arable 
land.     *     •     » 

The  future  of  the  Havajoes. — I  have  studied  this  reservation,  its  climate,  topogra- 
phy, and  the  needs  of  its  inhabitants  most  carefully.  I  have  traversed  the  territory 
from  center  to  circumference,  in  all  directions,  and  have  traversed  thousands  of  miles 
on  which  a  white  man  had  never  before  set  foot.  The  sagebrush,  scrub  pines  on  the 
border  land,  with  the  limitless  ocean-like  extent  of  sandy  plains  in  the  interior,  make 
it  seem  like  a  desert  waste,  relieved  here  and  there  by  patches  of  cactus.     "     *     * 

The  sandy  soil  readily  absorbs  water,  and  I  have  made  the  conservation  of  the 
waters  that  go  to  waste  during  the  spring  rains  a  special  study,  and  have  built  dams, 
ditches,  and  reservoirs  to  save  them.  In  addition  to  this  I  have  been  fortunate  enough 
to  discover  an  underground  water  supply  right  through  the  heart  of  the  desert,  some 
160  miles  in  length,  where  I  can  reach  a  never-failing  supply  of  water  in  from  5  to  10 
feet  from  the  surface  of  the  ground  in  the  light  sandy  soil. 

In  the  spring  or  summer  months  the  arable  land  is  covered  with  a  dense  growth 
of  short  grass;  in  winter  this  grass  looks  like  sticks  or  dead  straw.  On  this  grass 
the  flocks  subsist  the  year  round. 

Agiicnlture  will  never  assume  great  proportions  on  this  reservation,  for  many 
reasons : — 

(1)  The  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  often  within  a  very  few  hours  of  each  other, 
are  not  conducive  to  farm  crops.  Com  can  be  raised  where  soil,  water,  shelter,  and 
conditions  are  just  right  for  it,  but  even  then  it  is  v«ry  light  and  chaffy. 

(2)  The  high  altitude  and  light,  loose  soil  of  this  region  is  far  better  adapted  to 
grasses  than  the  more  sturdy  growing  farm  crops ;  consequently  the  urgent  need 
of  extendiug  the  grass  area  to  its  utmost  limits. 

(3)  An  Indian  takes  no  chances.  He  must  be  assured  beforehand  that  a  crop  will 
yield  him  great  returns  or  he  plants  it  not.  Like  the  proverbial  "bread  oast  upon 
the  waters''  it  must  return  to  him  as  pie,  or  he  promptly  abandons  the  enterprise 
forever. 

(4)  He  is  not  cut  out  for  a  farmer.  He  inherits  love  of  leisure  from  his  ancestors. 
He  wants  neither  care,  work,  nor  responsibility.  His  easygoing,  shepherd  life  is  far 
more  to  his  liking  than  farming.  He  continually  wanders  from  valley  to  mesa  in 
search  of  "pastures  new,'' and  heretofore  a  spring  or  lake  of  water  has  been  regarded 
as  common  property.  This  has  caused  much  needless  trouble,  for  here  is  "the  sur- 
vival of  the  fittest"  and  *' might  makes  right,"  and  such  nomadic  life  has  not  only 
been  the  cause  of  much  strife  and  dissension,  but  leaves  him  with  no  home  life  and 
no  permanent  abiding  place.  His  summer  home  is  most  primitive  and  unpreten- 
tious, consisting  of  a  pine-bough  arbor.  His  winter  home  is  an  earth-covered  hat 
wherever  he  chances  to  be  when  winter  seta  in. 
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But  there  will  be  a  new  order  of  things.  I  have  studied  their  needs  oarefally,  and 
have  made  u  network  of  ditches,  lakes,  ponds,  canals,  etc.,  all  over  this  resenratioiiy 
which,  with  care  and  a  small  outlay  from  time  to  time,  can  be  kept  in  constant  and 
good  repair,  thus  furnishing  them  a  never-failing  source  of  water  and  grass  for  the 
subsistence  of  their  flocks.  To  the  waterworks  already  established  should  be  added, 
in  the  most  arid  districts,  artesian  wells. 

Thus  will  the  Indians  legally  hold  their  permanent  grazing  gronnds,  for  there  will 
be  sufficient  water  and  forage  for  all,  and  being  permanently  located,  they  can  afford 
to  build  themselves  better  hogans,  and  a  better  order  of  living  will  follow.  With 
iucreose  of  pasturage  and  water  they  can  increase  their  flocks  and  herds  which  will 
increase  their  prosperity ;  and  with  the  extension  of  their  present  grazing  grounds, 
their  tribal  and  clan  relations  will  be  improved  and  trust  among  them  be  eatab- 
lishedj  and  thrift  and  competence  promoted. 

These  Indians  are  quick,  shrewd,  and  intelligent  and  leani  to  copy  civilized 
improvements  rapidly.  Since  the  advent  of  the  trader  they  have  learned  many 
things  new  if  not  always  profitable. 

The  first  month  I  was  on  the  reservation,  a  very  dignified  delegation  consisting  of 
the  20  most  prominent  chieftains  of  the  tribe  who  called  a  council  to  ask  me  how 
many  years  it  would  be  before  beginning  operations.  They  explained  that  they 
didn't  want  their  lands  drained ;  that  the  Great  Father  at  Washington  would  comx>el 
them  to  farm  and  they  didn't  want  to  do  it.  BoHidcs,  they  argued,  if  they  did  get 
their  lands  in  good  culturable  condition,  other  Indian  tribes  would  swoop  down  upon 
them  and  take  their  lands,  or  the  ever-advancing,  encroaching  white  man  would  come 
in  and  drive  them  farther  on  to  the  westward. 

It  took  time  and  work  to  demonstrate  to  them  the  benefits  to  be  derived  ftrom 
irrigation.  As  a  year  has  passed  away,  and  they  have  received  the  benefits  I  assured 
them  would  accrue,  they  are  well  pleased.  *  *  *  In  accordance  with  my  instruc- 
tions, I  have  employed  Indians  on  this  work  wherever  possible,  and,  to  their  credit, 
they  make  far  better  laborers  than  the  motley  white  help  of  this  border  land;  With 
a  good  system  of  irrigation  in  full  progress  here  there  is  not  a  necessity  for  much 
aid  in  other  directions  for  these  Indians,  for  they  are  fairly  prosperous.  They  excel 
as  silversmiths  and  in  the  arts  of  pottery,  blanket,  and  basket  weaving,  all  of  which 
are  sources  of  revenue.  There  is  gold  and  silver  on  the  reservation,  but  it  is  care- 
fully guarded  by  them.  They  have  a  reveuue  from  wool  and  mutton.  They  are  self- 
sustainiug.  They  are  not  fastidious  about  their  food;  they  prefer  superlatively  a 
meat  to  vegetable  diet.  They  eat  everything,  oven  to  dead  horse,  except  bear  meat 
and  fish.  They  have  a  superstition  among  them  that  the  devil  incarnate  dwells  in 
bruin  and  not  one  of  them  could  be  induced  to  kill  a  bear  unless  it  was  a  life-or-death 
conflict. 

The  Indians  keep  fires  burning  on  the  crest  of  the  mountains  all  the  night  to 
keep  the  mountain  lions  and  bears  from  attacking  their  flocks  and  herds  in  the 
valleys.     *     •     • 

Superiiiteiident  Vincent  has  been  called  upon  for  his  plans  as  to 
further  work  on  the  reservation.  It  is  now  thought  that  it  woukl  be 
wise  to  use  a  i>ortion  at  least  of  remaining  funds  available  for  irriga- 
tion and  water  supply  on  that  reservation  in  boriug  some  artesian 
wells,  where  they  will  be  most  useful  to  the  Indians  for  stock  and 
domestic  purposes;  but  that  question  will  not  be  finally  determined 
until  further  plans  and  full  information  as  to  the  same  shall  have  been 
submitted. 

Fort  Hall  Eeservation,  Idaho. — Under  authority  granted  by  the  Depart- 
ment November  20, 1894,  Superintendent  Graves  was  directed  Novem- 
ber 24, 1894,  to  proceed  to  the  Fort  Hall  Eeservation,  for  the  purpose, 
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among  other  things,  of  giving  careful  consideration  to  the  matter  of 
famishing  that  reservation  with  a  water  supply,  under  the  legislation 
referred  to  in  my  last  annual  report.  Ill  health  delayed  his  work,  and 
his  report  of  April  27, 1895^  was  not  sufficiently  explicit  to  enable  this 
office  to  decide  intelligently  upon  the  matter.  He  was  therefore  sum- 
moned to  this  city  for  a  consultation,  which  was  also  attended  by  the 
president  of  the  Idaho  Canal  Company,  which  had  previously  been 
granted  a  conditional  right  of  way  through  this  reservation,  and  which 
had  submitted  a  proposition  for  a  water  supply. 

After  an  extended  conference  this  office  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  terms  offered  by  the  Idaho  Canal  Company  were  reasonable  and 
that  the  best  results  would  be  reached  by  means  of  a  contract  with  it. 
Accordingly,  June  19, 1895,  a  proposed  form  of  contract  with  said  com- 
pany, together  with  the  draft  of  a  bond  for  $50,000  to  secure  faithful 
performance  of  the  same,  was  submitted,  which  was  approved  by  the 
Department  July  10, 1895,  and  this  office  instructed  to  have  the  same 
executed  on  the  part  of  the  company,  after  which  the  contract  was  to 
be  forwarded  for  execution  by  the  Department  and  the  bond  for  filing. 
July  16, 1895,  the  contract  and  bond  were  transmitted  to  Mr.  C.  W. 
Spalding,  one  of  the  principal  stockholders,  for  execution  by  the  offi- 
cers of  the  company.  August  7, 1895,  the  contract^  and  bond  were 
received  and  duly  executed. 

BeservationB  in  Kontana. — From  the  report  of  Inspector  McCormick, 
dated  July  29,  1895,  it  appears  that  under  the  superintendency  of 
Walter  H.  Graves,  engineer  in  charge,  34.03  miles  of  main  ditch  and 
25.27  miles  of  laterals  have  been  constructed  on  the  Crow  Reservation, 
covering  22,427  acres,  at  a  total  cost  of  $138,730.50.  The  inspector 
states  that  for  durability,  strength,  and  beauty  of  construction  this 
work  surpasses  by  far  any  that  he  has  seen  elsewhere. 

The  expenditure  of  some  95,400  on  the  Blackfeet,  $18,000  on  the 
Fort  Belknap  Reservation,  and  $2,975  on  the  Fort  Peck  Reservation 
has  been  authorized  during  the  year,  payable  from  installments  due  the 
Indians  under  the  agreement  ratified  by  act  of  May  1,  1888  (25  Stats., 
113). 

Plans  and  estimates  have  been  received  from  the  acting  agent  in 
charge  of  the  Fort  Peck  Agency,  for  a  comprehensive  system  of  irriga- 
tion on  that  reservation,  involving  an  expenditure  of  some  $140,000. 
He  suggested  also  that  after  further  surveys  another  system  might 
be  found  preferable.  This  office  on  April  24, 1895,  recommended  that 
authority  be  granted  for  the  employment  of  an  engineer  for  not  exceed- 
ing one  year  to  prepare  further  plans  and  estimates,  stating  that  in 
case  such  authority  were  granted  the  agent  would  be  instructed  to 

'Since  the  date  of  this  report  the  Department  has  decided  not  to  have  this  work 
done  by  contract,  and  has  instructed  the  office  to  ascertain  the  feasibility  of  obtain- 
ing a  sufficient  water  supply  and  of  constructing  irrigating  canals,  wherever  prao* 
ticable,  by  Indian  labor  under  a  superintendent  of  irrigation  employed  by  the  Gov^ 
ernment. 
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have  surveys  aud  estimates  made  of  the  most  feasible  system  of  irriga- 
tion for  this  reservation,  and  to  ascertaiin  the  views  of  the  Indians  as 
to  the  expenditure  of  their  money  for  such  purpose.  No  action  has 
been  taken  upon  this  recommendation  so  far  as  I  am  advised. 

The  Indians  on  these  reservations  have  funds  accumulated  from  the 
installments  heretofore  due  them  under  their  agreements.  These  install- 
ments will  soon  cease,  and  unless  something  be  done  meantime  to 
enable  them  to  procure  a  living  this  accumulation  will  be  expended  in 
a  few  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  they  will  be  no  better  oflf.  But 
if  these  funds  be  expended  in  providing  systems  of  irrigation  on  the 
respective  reservations  it  will  give  the  Indians  an  opportunity  to 
become  self-sustaining,  and  by  the  sale  of  surplus  irrigated  lauds 
further  funds  can  be  obtained  for  the  maintenance  and  operation  of 
such  systems  of  irrigation. 

Kiscellaneoiu. — During  the  year  the  funds  available  for  irrigation 
purposes  apportioned  by  Congress  have  been  expended  on  the  various 
reservations  where  the  need  of  such  expenditure  seemed  most  urgent. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  I  deem  it  my  duty  to  emphasize  the 
recommendation  of  my  predecessor  for  the  api>ointment  of  some  suita- 
ble and  competent  man  to  superintend  the  work  of  irrigation  construc- 
tion. Such  superintendent  should  also  be  required  to  investigate  and 
report  upon  all  recommendations  for  the  expenditure  of  irrigation 
funds  involving  new  construction,  and  when  necessary  he  should  pre- 
pare plans  and  estimates.  During  the  year  I  have  twice  been  obliged 
to  take  Superintendent  Graves  from  his  work  on  the  Crow  Reservation 
for  the  purpose  of  making  investigations  upon  the  Fort  Hall  and  Navajo 
reservations.  IS^one  of  the  inspectors  and  special  agents  have  any 
technical  knowledge  of  engineering  or  irrigation,  so  that  their  services 
are  not  available,  even  if  they  could  be  spared  from  their  appropriate 
duties. 

The  appointment  of  a  competent  superintendent  of  irrigation  would 
not  only  enable  the  Department  to  determine  with  some  certainty  what 
work  should  be  undertaken,  but  would  also  enable  it  to  construct  the 
work  with  greater  economy  than  as  a  rule  is  now  practicable  and  with 
greater  assurance  that  it  would  be  well  done. 

COMMISSIONS. 

Blackfeet  and  Fort  Belknap  reservations. — Authority  having  been  con- 
ferred upon  the  Department  by  a  clause  in  the  Indian  appropriation 
act  for  the  current  fiscal  year  to  negotiate  with  the  Indians  of  Black- 
feet  and  Fort  Belknap  reservations  for  the  cession  of  certain  portions 
of  their  reservations,  a  commission  has  been  appointed  aud  is  now 
negotiating  with  the  said  Indians  under  instructions  of  this  oftice 
dated  August  19, 1895,  and  approved  by  the  Department  August  20, 
1895.  The  commission  is  composed  of  Messrs.  William  C.  Pollock, 
George  B.  Grinnell,  and  Walter  M.  Clements. 
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Chippewa  Beservations,  Miim. — ^The  annual  report  of  this  office  for  1890 
gives  an  acconnt  of  the  negotiations  with  the  Chippewa  Indians  of 
Minnesota  for  the  cession  of  certain  of  their  lands,  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  January  14, 1889  (25 
Stats.,  6^2),  In  subsequent  reports  will  be  found  statements*  of  the 
work  accomplished  by  the  commission  from  year  to  year  in  removing 
Indians  to  White  Earth,  in  making  allotmentn,  etc.  But  few  removals 
to  the  White  Earth  Eeservation  have  been  made  during  the  past  year, 
owing  somewhat  to  the  change  in  the  rule  spoken  of  in  the  last  annual 
report  whicli  provided  that  after  October  1,*  1894,  efforts  for  the  removal 
of  Indians  thither  should  cease. 

May  24, 1895,  the  Assistant  Attorney-General  gave  an  opinion^  decid- 
ing certain  questions  which  had  embarrassed  the  commission  and 
retarded  the  progress  of  their  work.  The  most  important  of  these 
questions  were:  (1)  "Who  is  a  Chippewa  Indian,  within  the  meaning  of 
the  act  of  January  14, 1889?^  (2)  "Is  a  Chippewa  Indian  who  is  an 
actual  resident  of  another  State  or  Territory  entitled  to  the  benefits  of 
said  act  of  1889?"  (3)  "  Is  a  mixed-blood  Chippewa,  who  was  a  resident 
of  the  State  of  Minnesota  at  the  date  of  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1889, 
but  who  resided  apart  and  away  from  any  of  the  reservations,  and  who 
refuses  to  go  to  the  White  Earth  Beservation  and  reside  there,  entitled 
to  any  of  the  benefits  of  said  act?"  (4)  "Are  mixed-blood  Chippewas 
who  have  received  scrip  under  the  treaties  of  1854-55  entitled  to  allot- 
ments under  the  act  of  1889?"  and  (5)  "Are  the  children  of  a  Chip- 
pewa Indian  woman  who  was  married  to  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
subsequent  to  August  9,  1888,  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  act  of 
1889!' 

The  questions  were  decided  as  follows:  (1)  A  Chippewa  Indian  must 
be  of  Chippewa  Indian  blood ;  must  have  a  recognized  connection  with 
one  of  the  bands  of  Chippewa  Indians  within  the  State  of  Minnesota; 
must  have  been  a  resident  of  the  State  at  the  date  of  the  passage  of  said 
act  of  1889,  and  must  remove  to  (if  he  is  not  already  a  resident  on)  one 
of  the  Chippewa  reservations  with  the  bona  fide  intention  of  making  it 
his  permanent  home.  Questions  2,  3,  and  5  were  answered  in  the  neg- 
ative, and  question  4  in  the  affirmative. 

The  commission  now  consists  of  Hon.  Melvin  B.  Baldwin,  chairman; 
J.  Montgomery  Smith,  commissioner  and  special  disbursing  agent,  and 
Benjamin  D.  Williams. 

The  following  are  itemized  statements  of  the  disbursements  of  the 
commission,  and  the  work  accomplished  by  them  from  September  1, 
1894,  to  September  1, 1895. 


*By  Department  authority  of  September  23,  1895,  this  time  hae  been  extended  to 
May  1, 1896. 

^A  copy  of  the  opinion  of  the  ABsiatant  Attorney-General  was  fonuBhed  the  com- 
^llB8ion  September  28,  1895. 
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Dishursementa  of  Ckipprtca  Commis$ion  from  Sepiemher  If  1894,  to  SepUmher  1,  JS9S, 

Salaries  ftnd  expenses  of  the  commission $13,013.00 

Expenses  of  allotting  land,  salaries  of  allotting  agent  and 

surveyors 4,021.41 

Salaries  of  regular  employes,  1  clerk,  1  Interpreter,  2  farmers, 

1  scaler,  1  teamster,  1  tinsmith 4, 866. 00 

Transportation  of  removals  and  board,  inclnding  expenses 

of  surveyors  to  and  from  their  field  of  labor 568.24 

Feed  and  other  expenses  connected  with  the  keeping  of  com- 
mission's team  100.70 

Transportation  of  supplies 396.33 

Building  houses  from  stump 3, 265. 00 

Unclassified  expenses-issuing  rations,  loading  and  receiving 

freight,  etc 132.62 

Expenses  breaking  land  and  seeds 388. 12 

Subsistence  supplies  (open  market) 4,599.07 

Open  market  purchases  of  hardware,  sleds,  plows,  harrows, 

etc 1,462.45 

Purchase  of  cattle 185.00 

Purchase  of  tin  stock 154.56 

Rent  of  offices,  warehouse,  and  purchase  of  office  supplies..  532.44 

Stenographing  and  typewriting 175.06 

Totol 34,448.99 

Allotments  made  from  September  1,  1894  to  September  i,  1895, 

White  Earth  Reservation :   * 

Mississippi  Chippewas 227 

Mille  Lao  Chippewas 60 

Gull  Lake  Chippewas 32 

Fond  du  Lac  Chippewas •. 10 

Otter  Tail  Pillager  Chippewas 78 

Leech  Lake  Pillager  Chippewas 44 

White  Oak  Point  Mississippi  Chippewas 12 

Pembina  Chippewas 7 

Total 470 

Fond  du  Lac  Reservation : 

Fond  du  Lac  Chippewas 36 

Cass  Lake  and  Wmnehigoshish  Reservation : 

White  Oak  Point  Mississippi  Chippewas 8 

Leech  Lake  Pillager  Chippewas 207 

Total 721 

In  addition  to  the  above  original  allotments  378  changes  were  made 
in  allotments  on  the  White  Earth  Reservation  and  23  allotments  were 
readjusted  on  the  Cass  Lake  and  Lake  Winnebigoshish  reservations. 

During  the  year  49  houses  were  built,  at  an  aggregate  cost  of  $3,167, 
or  an  average  cost  of  9G4.62  each  for  the  labor  employed,  exclusive  of 
the  cost  of  material.  For  the  construction  of  these  houses  415,000  feet 
of  lumber,  4,712,000  shingles,  and  7,800  pounds  of  nails  were  issued  to 
persons  removed. 
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The  removals  for  the  year  are  as  follows : 

Leech  Lake  Pillagers 13 

Mille  Lacs 10 

Gull  Lakes 12 

Total 35 

Pnyallnp. — The  Puyallup  Indian  commissioners,  appointed  by  the 
President  under  the  act  of  March  3, 1891  (27  Stats.,  612),  are  in  the 
field  engaged  in  the  prosecution  of  the  work  assigned  them.  They  have 
platted  into  lots,  blocks,  and  streets,  as  an  Indian  addition  to  the  city 
of  Tacoma,  so  much  of  the  agency  tract  of  the  Puyallup  Eeservation, 
Wash,  (exclusive  of  the  burying  ground),  as  is  not  needed  for  school 
purposes. 

Acres. 
The  agency  tract  as  originally  surveyed  contained 598. 80 

They  reserved — 

For  school,  farm,  and  garden 62. 12 

For  cemetery  and  church 19.43 

For  railroads,  streets,  and  alleys,  as  platted 164. 75 

For  Tacoma  Land  Company,  as  per  prior  deed 14. 10 

They  have  platted  into  lots  and  blocks  for  sale 338. 40 

Total 598.80 

The  appraised  value  by  the  commission  of  the  lots  and  blocks  in  the 
said  mldition  is  $212,000;  highest  appraised  value  per  acre,  $1,362.35; 
lowest,  $200;  average,  $623.93. 

The  appraisements  have  been  approved  by  the  Department  and  sales 
ordered,  the  Indians  having  consented,  as  provided  by  law,  to  the  sale 
of  the  lots  and  blocks  as  appraised. 

Lots  and  blocks  to  the  amount  of  $27,220.50  have  been  sold,  $10,488.50 
having  be«n  collected  in  cash,  the  balance  being  on  time,  and  about 
100  deeds  have  been  executed  by  the  commissioners  to  the  resi)ective 
purchasers  and  reported  for  consideration  and  approval  by  the  Depart- 
ment. These  deeds  have  received  consideration,  and  most  of  them  have 
been  approved. 

Certain  Indian  allottees  have  given  consent  to  the  sale  of  iwrtions  of 
their  respective  allotments.  These  lands  selected  for  sale  have  been 
appraised  by  the  commission  and  the  appraisement  thereof  approved  by 
the  Department.  Portions  of  two  allotted  tracts  have  been  sold,  the 
consideration  being  $4,193.50.    The  cash  collected  thereon  is  $1,401.50. 

It  is  expected  that  the  commission  will  sooni  report  the  sale  of  other 
lots  and  blocks  of  the  agency  tract,  and  i)ortions  of  other  allotted 
lands. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  the  lands  are  not  selling  for  the  high 
prices  once  anticipated,  owing  to  the  depressed  condition  of  affairs  in 
the  section  of  country  where  they  are  located;  but  under  existing 
conditions  it  is  thought  to  be  for  the  best  interests  of  the  Indians  con- 
cerned t-o  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Puyallup  act,  authorizing  the 
8h1^  of  these  lauds. 
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January  30, 1886, 167  patents  were  issued  to  the  Puyallup  Indians. 
The  commissioners  say  that  the  persons  named  in  these  patents  nam* 
bered  155  men,  148  women,  and  195  children,  making  a  total  of  498  per- 
sons; that  since  the  issuance  of  patents  to  them,  56  men,  42  women, 
and  108  children,  or  a  total  of  206  of  the  original  patentees  have  died, 
leaving  but  292  now  living.  One  hundred  and  nineteen  children  have 
been  born  among  them  since  the  date  of  the  patents,  making  a  total  of 
411  patentees  now  living.  Of  these  there  are  23S  adults,  149  of  whom 
signed  the  written  consent  to  seU  the  agency  tract.  Many  of  these 
adults  are  old  and  infirm  and  in  need  of  financial  aid.  Others  who 
are  younger  desire  to  sell  a  portion  of  their  allotted  lands  to  secure 
money  with  which  to  improve  the  parts  of  the  allotted  tracts  reserved 
as  homes,  so  that  it  is  thought  best  for  the  Indians  to  continue  the 
efforts  to  sell  the  agency  tract  lots,  and  some  of  their  allotted  lands 
as  well. 

Uintah  and  Ouray  reservationB,  Utah. — Section  20  of  the  Indian  appro- 
priation act  approved  August  15, 1894  (28  Stats.,  286),  authorizes  the 
President  to  appoint  a  commission  of  three  persons  to  allot  in  severalty 
to  the  Uncompahgre  Indians  within  their  reservation  in  the  Territory  of 
Utah  agricultural  and  grazing  lands  according  to  the  treaty  of  1880 
(21  Stats.,  200).  Said  section  also  requires  the  commissioners,  as  soon 
as  piacticable  after  their  appointment,  to  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  what  portions  of  the  reservation  are  unsuited  or  not  requii*ed 
for  allotments,  "  and  thereupon  such  portions  so  reported  shaU,  by 
proclamation,  be  restored  to  the  public  domain  and  made  subject  to 
entry." 

Section  21  provides  that  the  remainder  of  the  lands  on  that  reserva- 
tion shall,  upon  the  approval  of  the  allotments  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  be  immediately  oi)ened  to  entry  under  the  homestead  and  min- 
eral laws  of  the  United  States,  no  person  being  allowed  ^<  to  locate  more 
than  two  claims,  neither  to  exceed  10  acres,  in  any  lands  containing 
aspbaltum,  gilsonite,  or  like  substances:  Provided^  That  after  three 
years'  actual  and  continuous  residence  upon  agricultural  lands  from 
date  of  settlement  the  settler  may,  upon  full  payment  of  f  1.50  per  acre, 
receive  patent  for  the  tract  entered.  If  not  commuted  at  the  end  of 
three  years  the  settler  shall  pay  at  the  time  of  making  final  proof  the 
sum  of  $1.50  per  acre." 

Section  22  provides: 

That  said  commission  shaU  also  negotiate  and  treat  with  the  Indians  properly 
residing  upon  the  Uintah  Reservation,  m  Utah,  for  the  relinquishment  to  the  Tnited 
States  of  the  interest  of  said  Indians  in  all  lands  within  said  reservation  not  needed 
for  aUotment  in  severalty  to  said  Indians  and,  if  possible,  secnre  the  connent  of  such 
Indians  to  such  relinquishment  and  for  the  acceptance  by  said  Indians  of  allotments 
in  severalty  of  lands  within  said  reservation. 

Any  agreement  made  will  become  operative  only  when  ratified  by 
Congress. 
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Messrs.  S.  S.  Scott,  Uchee,  Ala.,  Timothy  A.  Brynes,  Atlantic  City, 
N.  J.,  and  William  S.  Davis,  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  were  appointed  com- 
missioners under  the  above  legislation  November  28, 1894,  and  entered 
upon  their  duties  under  instructions  approved  by  you  December  8, 1894. 

January  8, 1895,  the  commissioners  submitted  a  report  in  which  they 
referred  to  the  provisions  in  tlie  act  of  June  5, 1880  (21  Stats.,  199), 
ratifying  the  agreement  with  the  Utes,  which  require  that  the  Uncom- 
pahgre  Indians  shall  pay  $1.25  per  acre  for  the  lands  allotted  them, 
and  stated  that  these  Indians  were  unable  to  see  why  they  should  be 
required  to  pay  for  the  lands  to  be  allotted  them  while  the  Uintahs, 
living  alongside,  were  not  required  to  make  such  payments.  The  com- 
mission anticipated  great  difficulty  in  satisfactorily  explaining  this 
matter  to  the  Indians  and  suggested  whether  it  would  not  be  best  for 
the  Government  to  relieve  the  Indians  of  this  payment.  January  26, 
1895, 1  recommended  that  a  section  be  added  to  the  then  pending  Indian 
appropriation  bill  relieving  the  Uncompahgre  Indians  of  the  payment 
required  by  the  act  of  June  5, 1880,  but  favorable  action  was  not  taken 
by  Congress.  I  am  still  of  the  opinion  that  such  legislation  is  desirable 
and  that  justice  to  the  Indians  requires  it. 

May  6, 1895,  the  commission  submitted  a  report  relative  to  the  lands 
which  might  be  immediately  opened  to  settlement,  being  unsuited  and 
not  needed  for  allotment,  which  report  was  submitted  to  you  June  3, 
1895,  with  the  recommendation  that  certain  described  lands  be  opened 
to  settlement  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  August  5, 1894.  I  am 
not  advised  that  any  action  has  been  taken  thereon. 

The  sum  of  $16,000  was  appropriated  for  salaries  and  exx)enses  of 
this  commission.  According  to  the  books  of  this  office  it  has  already 
expended,  including  advances  for  the  first  quarter  of  1896,  some 
$12,100.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  if  its  work  is  to  be  continued  a 
further  appropriation  will  be  necessary. 

Mr.  Davis,  one  of  the  commissioners,  died  on  the  19th  of  August, 
1895. 

LEASING  INDIAN  LANDS. 

Section  3  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  February  28,  1891  (26 
Stats.,  794),  authorizes  the  leasing  of  both  allotted  and  unallotted  or 
tribal  Indian  lands. 

The  Indian  appropriation  act  of  August  15,  1894  (28  Stats.,  305), 
contains  an  item  which  modifies  the  previous  law,  without  any  refer- 
ence to  that  law,  however.  These  items,  as  well  as  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations to  be  observed  in  the  execution  of  leases  of  allotments,  have 
been  quoted  in  previous  annual  reports,  but  for  the  benefit  of  such  as 
have  not  ready  access  to  the  United  States  Statutes  they  are  quoted 
again.    The  law  of  February  28, 1891,  is  as  follows: 

That  whenever  it  shaU  be  made  to  appear  to  tlie  Secretary  of  the  Interior  that, 
by  reason  of  age  or  other  disability,  any  aUottee  nnder  the  provisions  of  said  act, 
or  any  other  act  or  treaty,  can  not  personally  and  with  benefit  to  himself  occupy  or 
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improve  his  allotment,  or  any  part  thereof,  the  same  may  be  leaned  upon  each  teniUy 
regulations,  and  conditions  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  such  Secretary,  for  a  term  not 
exceeding  three  years  for  farming  or  grazing  or  ten  years  for  mining  purposes: 
rrovidcd,  That  where  lands  are  occupied  by  Indians  who  have  bought  and  paid  for 
the  same,  and  which  lands  are  not  needed  for  farming  or  ngricnltural  purposes,  and 
are  not  desired  for  individual  allotments,  the  same  may  )>e  leas<'d  by  authority  of 
the  council  speaking  for  such  Indians,  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  five  years  for  grac- 
ing or  ten  years  for  mining  purposes,  in  such  quantities  and  upon  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  agent  in  <>harge  of  such  reservation  may  recommend,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

The  law  as  amended  by  tbe  act  of  August  15, 1894,  reads  as  follows: 

That  whenever  it  shall  be  made  to  appear  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Int4«ior  that,  by 
reason  of  age,  disability,  or  inability,  any  allottee  of  Indian  lands  under  this  or 
former  acts  of  Congress  can  not  personally  and  with  benefit  to  himself  occupy  or 
improve  his  allotment,  or  any  part  thereof,  the  same  may  be  leased  upon  such  terms, 
regulations,  and  conditions  as  shall  be  ])rescribed  by  the  Secretary,  for  a  term  not 
exceeding  five  years  for  farming  or  grazing  purposes,  or  ten  years  for  mining  or 
business  purjioses:  Provided  further,  That  the  surplus  lands  of  any  tribe  maybe 
leased  for  farming  purposes  by  the  council  of  such  tribe  under  the  same  rales  and 
regulations  and  for  the  same  term  of  years  as  is  now  allowed  in  the  case  of  leases 
for  grazing  purposes. 

The  amenduient,  by  the  insertion  of  the  words  "or  inability,^ 
enlarges  tbe  class  of  allottees  wbo  may  lease;  it  increases  to  five 
years  tbe  period  for  wbicb  allotted  lands  may  be  leased  for  farming  and 
grazing  xnirposes  (before  it  was  three  years);  it  enables  allott'ees  to 
lease  for  business  purposes,  and  authorizes  the  leading  of  tribal  lands 
for  farming  purposes  under  the  same  rules  and  regulations  and  for  the 
same  term  of  years  as  was  formerly  allowed  in  the  case  of  leasing  for 
grazing  puii)oses.  During  the  past  year  the  leases  of  allotted  lands 
have  been  executed  under  the*  amended  act.  The  amended  rules  and 
regulations  will  be  found  in  the  annual  report  of  this  office  for  1894, 
page  421  et  seq. 

As  stated  in  my  last  report,  the  indiscriminate  leasing  of  allotments 
will  not  be  i)ermitted.  The  agents  in  charge  of  reservations  where 
alloted  lands  are  situated  are  expressly  instructed  not  to  permit  any 
allottee  to  lease  his  lands  unless  he  clearly  falls  within  the  provisions 
of  tbe  law  "by  rejison  of  age,  disability,  or  inability,"  as  defined  in  the 
amended  rules  and  regulations.  It  has  been  thought  that  the  indis- 
criminate leasing  of  allotments  would  defeat  the  very  purpose  for  which 
they  were  made.  If  an  allottee  has  the  physical  and  mental  ability  to 
cultivate  his  allotment,  either  personally  or  by  hired  labor,  he  should 
not  be  permitted  to  lease  it. 

ALLOTTED  LANDS. 

Since  the  date  of  the  last  annual  report  the  following  leases  of 
allotted  lands  have  been  approved: 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Reservation,  Okla. — Eleven  farming  and  grazing 
leases.    The  length  of  term  is  generally  three  years.    The  cash  consid- 
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eratiou  paid  the  allottees  at  this  agency  ranges  low,  the  principal  part 
of  theconsideration  consisting  in  improvements  to  be  placed  upon  the 
lands  by  the  lessees. 

Nez  Perc^  Eesenration,  Idaho. — About  thirty  farming  and  grazing  leases. 
The  period  is  from  one  to  three  years.  The  prevailing  price  is  $1  per 
acre  per  annum,  though  some  pieces  are  leased  as  low  as  50  cents  per 
acre,  while  a  few  pieces  are  leased  as  high  as  $2  per  acre. 

Omaha  and  Winnebago  reservations,  Nebr. — About  sixty-one  farming 
and  grazing  leases.  The  prevailing  period  is  three  years,  though  some 
that  have  been  executed  since  Ii^ovember  15,  1894,  are  for  the  period  of 
five  years.  The  prices  are  about  the  same  as  last  year,  ranging  from 
25  cents  per  acre  for  grazing  lands  to  $2.50  per  acre  for  the  best  farm- 
ing lands.  For  raw  unbroken  lands,  for  the  period  of  three  years,  the 
average  price  is  75  cents  per  acre  per  annum.  For  average  farming 
lands  where  small  improvements  have  been  made  the  prevailing  price 
is  $1  per  acre. 

Ponca,  Pawnee,  etc.,  Agency,  Okla. — Thirty-eight  farming  and  grazing 
leases  of  the  Tonkawa  Indians  and  00  leases  of  the  Pawnee  Indians. 
The  leases,  with  few  exceptions,  are  either  for  three  or  five  years;  most 
of  those  executed  since  I^ovember  15,  1894,  are  for  the  i)eriod  of  five 
years.  The  i)rices,  as  last  year,  range  from  25  cents  per  acre  per  annum 
for  grazing  lands  to  $1  per  acre  for  farming  lands.  Most  of  the  leases 
call  for  the  erection  of  certain  improvements  in  addition  to  the  money 
consideration  therein  mentioned. 

Qnapaw  Agency,  Ind.  T. — Five  leases  for  business  purposes,  on  the 
Wyandotte  Eeservation,  each  for  the  period  of  ten  years  from  date  of 
execution;  approved  by  this  office  on  July  31, 1895,  and  by  the  Depart- 
ment on  August  1.  Two  mining  leases,  executed,  respectively,  by 
Samuel  Ball  to  James  L.  Sherer,  and  by  Charles  8.  Hood,  guardian,  to 
James  L.  Sherer  and  Thomas  B.  Thompson,  have  been  transferred  by 
the  lessees  to  Thomas  T.  Luscombe. 

Santee  Agency,  Nebr. — Xo  leases  have  been  approved  at  this  agency 
during  the  past  year.  For  a  statement  of  the  leases  in  force  see  annual 
report  for  1893. 

Sac  and  Fox  Agency,  Okla. — About  21  farming  and  grazing,  leases. 
Those  executed  prior  to  November  15,  1894,  are  mainly  for  the  period 
of  three  years;  those  executed  since  are  almost  invariably  for  the 
period  of  five  years.'  The  cash  consideration  at  this  agency  ranges 
low,  the  practice  prevailing  to  lease  the  lands  mainly  in  consideration 
of  improvements  to  be  placed  thereon  by  the  lessee. 

Siletz  Agency,  Oreg. — Two  farming  leases,  each  for  the  period  of  three 
years  from  date  of  execution.  The  consideration  in  each  case  consists 
of  one-third  of  all  the  crops  to  be  raised  on  the  leased  lauds. 

Umatilla  Agency,  Oreg. — About  160  farming  and  grazing  leases,  and 
two  business  leases.    The  period  ranges  from  one  to  five  years.    The 
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]>ricca  range  a  little  higher  than  last  year,  the  prevailing  price  being 
about  81.25  per  acre  i)er  annum.  A  few  inferior  pieces  are  leased  aa 
low  as  50  cents  an  acre,  while  some  allotments  are  leased  as  high  as 
$2.r)0  per  acre. 

White  Earth  Agency,  Minn. — No  leases  have  been  executed  at  thia 
agency  during  the  i)ast  year.  (See  annual  rei>ort  for  1894  for  state- 
ment of  leases.) 


\ 


UNALLOTTED   OR  TBinAL  LANDS 

Since  the  date  of  the  last  annual  report  the  following  lewises  of  tribal 
lands  have  been  approved : 

Crow  Reservation,  Mont. — Five  leases,  each  for  the  period  of  five  years 
from  June  30, 1895.  The  leases  are  renewals  of  the  old  permits,  and  at 
the  prices  formerly  i)aid.    They  are  described  as  follows: 


Nunio  of  IcAAoe. 


K.Dg...     Acre,.  '    ^^^^ 


Saiiiml  H.  Ilardiii I  ISi^.QiK) 

Coliiiiiliiit  Land  aiid  CiittltWo i  2  191.i>00 

I'ortu-,  P..  Weare 3  IM.uOO 

ThoiiiHH  ratoii j  4  179,000 

Mttttluw  n.  Murphy 5  8S).000 


nambflrof 
eattte. 


$5,640.00 
7,544.00 
G,M4.90  i 
6.:tM.30 
3.221.80  I 


8,500 

A.  000 
8,000 
T.MO 
8,000 


Kiowa  and  Comanche  Reservation^  Okla. — Nine  leases,  each  for  the  per^ 
iod  of  one  year  from  April  1,  1805,  at  the  uniform  rate  of  0  cents  per 
acre.    They  are  described  as  follows: 


>«'ani«'  of  Ifssrc. 


Acn^R. 


E.  C.  Snj:a  &  IJro 342. 0.'V8 

I).  Wajigor.ir  &  Sou r»:W, 070 

Snniurl  11.  IJiiruett 287.867 

J  aiiios  M  vcTM r)7, 00<) 

WiUiani  A.  Wailo I  74, 880 


Annual 
rental. 


32, 3:W.  20 

17,272.rt! 

3, 42U.  OU 

4, 402. 80 


Nanio  tif  i(*!*fu>o  Acres.    : 

John  R.  Slinson :i7,440 

Keul»en  M.  liourland 44.640  ■ 

\Vi\B*m  &  SillHtrHtoin •  10*).  343  I 

Tresley  Lvo  lierrin;; 138. 760 


Annual 
rental. 


$8,248.40 
2.678.48 
8,030.98 
8,325.80 


Omaha  and  Winnebago  reoervations,  Nebr. — The  annual  report  for  1892 
mentions  two  leases  on  the  Omaha  Reservation,  each  for  the  i>eriod 
of  live  years  from  May  1,  1892,  at  25  cents  per  acre  i)er  annum,  for  a 
tot^il  area  of  22,(K)4.18  acres,  at  an  annual  rental  of  $5,051.13.  During 
the  past  year  the  following  leases  of  tribal  lands  on  the  Omaha  Reser- 
vation have  been  ai)proved : 


Xamc  of  108804*. 


Arrea. 


Ze\ntQ»  T>.  YoAton 1,  .'V09. 02 

Swan  Olsf-n 3, 741. 32 

ThoniitH  i  J rcn jor 4U.  00 

T.  n.  Can^y  <'t  al 4, 073. 13 

(Jnv  T.  tJravrs    2'.»3.35 

MhVvC.  L»?wi.- 80.00 


Annual 
rental. 


$:{77. 50 

»iri.  :i3 

10.00 

1,018.28 

73. 30 

20.00 


Xanio  of  h'SAOc. 


Aon-.H. 


Annual 
rental . 


Goorffo  A nderxon '  1 ,  040. 00 

WIllHim  Liioaa 1. 040. 00 

Jay  F.  l)o<ld 170.  Ot) 

Hriiry  1)   Hryam f  80. 00 

Joaopb  Lyuu i  40. 00 


260.00 

260.00 

75.00 

20.00 

10.00 


.1 
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Other  leases  of  tribal  lauds  both  on  the  Omaha  and  Winnebago 
reservations,  have  been  executed  but  have  not  yet  been  approved  by 
the  Department. 

Osage  Reservation,  Okla. — The  last  annual  report  mentions  the  exist- 
ence of  thirty-four  grazing  leases  on  this  reservation,  each  for  the  period 
of  three  years  from  April  1, 1893,  at  the  uniform  rate  of  3J  cents  per 
acre  per  annum,  containing  a  total  estimated  area  of  about  831,188  acres, 
at  an  annual  rental  of  $29,091.58.  No  additional  leases  have  been  exe- 
cuted during  the  past  year. 

Kaw  Reservation,  Okla. — No  additional  leases  on  this  reservation  have 
been  made  during  the  past  year.  For  a  statement  of  the  leases  in 
force  see  annual  reports  for  1893  and  1894. 

Ponca  Reservation,  Okla. — But  one  pasture  on  this  reservation  has  been 
leased  during  the  past  year.  West  Ponca  Pasture,  estimated  to  con- 
tain 33,000  acres,  leased  to  George  W.  Miller  for  one  year  from  April  1, 
1895,  at  an  annual  rental  of  $3,010;  lease  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  on  March  29, 1895.    East  Pasture  not  leased. 

Otoe  and  Xissonria  Reservation,  Okla. — Likewise,  but  one  pasture  has 
been  leased  on  this  reservation  during  the  past  year.  West  Otoe  Pas- 
ture, estimated  to  contain  40,000  acres,  leased  to  Frank  Witherspoon 
for  one  year  from  April  1, 1895,  at  an  annual  rental  of  $2,600;  lease 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  on  March  29,  1895.  East 
Pasture  not  leased. 

Shoshone  Reservation,  Wyo. — Four  grazing  leases,  each  for  the  period 
of  three  years  from  March  1, 1895,  as  follows : 


Name  of  l««iiet;. 


EflHon  A.Earle.. 

Oeoreo  P*inch 

Speed  R.  Stagner 
James  K.  Moore. 


Itauge. 

Acres. 

1 
2 
8 

4 

329,523 
403, 520 
283,520 
100, 171 

Annoal 
rental. 

$500.00 
625.00 
750.00 
751.29 


The  leases  for  ranges  numbered  1,  3,  and  4  were  approved  by  the 
Department  on  March  21, 1895,  and  the  lease  for  range  numbered  2  on 
April  26, 1895. 

Uintah  Reservation,  UtaL — No  additional  leases  on  this  reservation 
have  been  approved  during  the  present  year.  (See  annual  report 
for  1894.) 

TROUBLE  WITH  LEASING  ON  OMAHA  AND  WINNEBAGO  RESERVATIONS, 

NEBRASKA. 

In  connection  with  leasing  Indian  lands,  I  deem  it  of  importance  to 
state  briefly  the  facts  in  relation  to  the  recent  trouble  at  the  Omaha 
and  Winnebago  agency  growing  out  of  leasing. 

Early  in  the  summer  of  1893,  shortly  after  Capt  William  H.  Beck, 
n.  S.  A.,  had  been  detailed  as  acting  agent  of  that  agency,  he  reported 
that  there  were  a  great  many  illegal  lessees  and  sublessees  in  occupancy 
of  the  lands.'    Similar  reports  had  previously  been  made  by  special 
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agents  of  this  office  and  by  inspectors  of  the  Department,  sliowing  that 
sometliing  like  50,000  acres  were  covered  by  these  illegal  leases  and 
subleases.  Based  upon  Captain  Beck's  report,  on  July  17, 1893,  this 
office  took  steps  looking  to  the  ridding  of  the  reservations  of  all  illegal 
occupants  of  the  lands.  He  was  directed  to  warn  all  lessees  and  sub- 
lessees who  held  leases  direct  from  the  Indians  without  the  sanction  and 
approval  of  this  Department  that  their  pretended  leases  were  null  and 
void  and  that  they  nmst  cither  make  leases  under  the  regulations  of 
the  Department  or  abandon  the  lands  they  thus  held  on  or  before  Decem- 
ber 31,  1893;  also  that  they  should  plant  no  further  crops  or  make 
further  improvements  on  the  lands  until  legal  leases  should  have  been 
entered  into.  From  September  15  to  about  October  1  all  the  illegal 
less(^es  were  served  with  these  notices  to  quit. 

Anticipating  that  actual  force  might  be  used  in  removing  their  sub- 
lessees, the  Floumoy  Live  Stock  and  Heal  Estate  Company,  the  prin- 
cipal transgressor,  on  October  11, 1893,  brought  an  airtion  of  injunction 
in  the  United  States  district  court  of  Nebraska  against  Captain  Beck, 
restraining  him  and  tlie  agency  employees  from  interfering  with  their 
possession  of  the  lands  described  in  their  bill  of  complaint  (some  ^37,000 
acres)  or  any  person  holding  under  them.  Following  the  example  of 
the  above-named  company,  on  January  6, 1894,  Ernest  J.  Smith  brought 
an  action  of  injunction  against  Captain  Beck,  restraining  him  from 
interfering  with  his  (Smith's)  i>ossession  of  the  lands  described  in  his 
bill  of  complaint.  January  28,  1894,  similar  injunction  suits  were 
brought  against  Captain  Beck  by  B.  T.  Hull  &  Sons,  Frank  B.  Ilutch- 
ins,  trustee,  and  George  F.  Chittenden  (of  the  old  firm  of  Wheeler  & 
Cliittenden),  making  five  injun(rtion  suits  in  all.  Later  and  at  different 
times,  and  after  the  adverse  decision  in  the  Flournoy  case,  the  other 
cases  were  dismissed. 

The  injunction  case  brought  by  the  Flournoy  Company,  after  much 
delay,  was  finally  heard  by  Judge  Dundy,  of  the  United  States  circuit 
court,  and  the  injunction  was  made  permanent.  The  case  was  appealed 
to  the  United  States  circuit  court  of  appeals,  in  St.  Louis,  and  on 
December  10,  1894,  this  court  rendered  a  decision  overruling  Judge 
Dundy,  holding  that  the  i)retended  leases  of  the  Flournoy  Company 
were  illegal  and  void.  The  decree  of  the  circuit  court  was  accordingly 
revcased  and  the  case  remanded  to  that  court  with  directions  to  vacate 
the  decree  and  dismiss  the  bill  at  complainant's  cost.  (See  65  Fed. 
liep.,  p.  30.) 

The  Flournoy  Company  shortly  afterwards  api)lied  for  and  obtained, 
through  Mr.  Justice  Brewer,  an  appeal  to  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  no  supersedeas  being  applied  for  or  granted.  Based,  probably, 
upon  the  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court,  notwithstanding  there  was  no 
supersedeas,  the  Flournoy  Company  continued  to  make  leases  with  the 
Winnebago  Indians  without  the  consent  of  this  Department  and  to 
execute  leases  in  favor  of  sublessees. 
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About  April  19,  1895,  under  the  advice  of  the  Solicitor-General  of 
the  United  States,  Ealph  W.  Breckenridge,  special  assistant  United 
States  district  attorney,  prepared  a  bill  of  complaint  for  an  action  of 
injunction  against  the  Flournoy  Live  Stock  and  Eeal  Estate  Company, 
Anton  Ahlstron,  and  some  263  other  defendants,  all  of  whom  were 
alleged  illegal  lessees  and  sublessees.  On  April  22  Captain  Beck 
reported  that  the  judge  of  the  United  States  district  court  at  Lincoln, 
Nebr.,  and  the  judge  of  the  United  States  circuit  court  at  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  had,  respectively,  refused  to  issue  a  restraining  order  upon  said 
bill  of  complaint. 

March  29, 1895,  James  B.  Sheehan,  attorney  for  the  Flournoy  Com- 
pany, wrote  this  office  submitting  a  proposition  of  compromise  of  the 
differences  then  existing  between  the  company  and  the  Department. 
The  company  proposed,  in  consideration  of  a  suspension  of  all  litiga- 
tion and  in  case  it  be  allowed  to  enjoy  the  uninterrupted  use  and  occu- 
pancy of  the  lands,  to  surrender  the  same  January  1,  1896,  reserving 
to  itself  the  right  to  removQ  from  the  lands  all  buildings  and  improve- 
ments they  had  placed  thereon.  To  this  the  office  replied,  April  2, 
that  any  offer  of  compromise  on  the  part  of  the  company  should  be  sub- 
mitted through  the  acting  agent.  Captain  Beck.  The  later  correspond- 
ence shows  that  the  proposition  had  been  submitted  to  Captain  Beck 
the  same  day  it  was  submitted  to  this,  office.  April  2  Captain  Beck 
forwarded  the  proposition  to  this  office  and  submitted  reasons  why  it 
should  not  be  accepted.    This  closed  all  overtures  for  a  compromise. 

The  company  immediately  renewed  its  eftbrts  to  sublease  the  lands 
held  by  it,  and  Captain  Beck  renewed  his  efforts  at  evicting  the  illegal 
occupants.  About  this  time  authority  was  granted  Captain  Beck  for 
the  employment  of  16  additional  police  to  assist  in  the  removal  of  the 
trespassers.  April  20  he  telegraphed  this  office  that  on  the  preceding 
day  the  sheriff  of  Thurston  County  attempted  to  arrest  one  of  his 
Indian  police;  that  in  turn  the  police  force  arrested  the  sheriff  and 
brought  him  to  the  agency;  that  he  at  once  swore  out  a  warrant  before 
a  justice  of  the  peace  for  the  formal  arrest  of  the  sheriff;  that  the  case 
was  continued  until  the  following  day,  and  that  the  newspapers  stated 
that  the  sheriff*  was  organizing  a  posse  for  his  (Beck's)  arrest;  A  copy 
of  this  telegram  on  the  same  day  was  sent  to  the  Department  for  sub- 
mission to  the  Attorney-General  for  such  action  as  he  might  deem 
proper.  To  this  the  Solicitor-General  replied  in  part  that  this  Depart- 
ment had  ample  power  under  the  statutes  to  protect  and  enforce  the 
rights  of  the  Indians  as  to  the  lands  passed  upon  by  the  decrees  of  the 
courts  sustaining  departmental  control  of  the  same. 

About  May  1  Captain  Beck  asked  for  the  employment  of  50  addi- 
tional policemen,  feeling  that  his  force  was  still  inadequate  to  success- 
fully cope  with  the  opposition  that  would  be  offered  by  the  Flournoy 
Company  and  its  subtenants.  The  matter  on  May  8,  with  a  full  state- 
ment of  the  facts,  was  submitted  to  the  Department  with  favorable 
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reeommeudation.  After  some  further  corre8i)oudence  with  Gaptain 
Beck  regarding  the  statas  of  affairs,  on  June  5  the  Department  granted 
authority  for  the  temporary  employment  of  50  additional  Indian  police 
to  aid  in  the  removal  of  trespassers,  such  employment  to  commence 
July  1. 

In  the  meantime  the  War  Department  had  issued  an  order  for 
shipment  to  Captain  Beck  of  20  Springiield  rifles  with  a  supply  of 
aiinnunition  for  the  equipment  of  his  entire  police  force.  This  order 
was  later  changed  by  the  War  Department,  June  14,  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  this  oflice,  directing  the  shipment  of  70  Springfield  rifles 
and  a  supply  of  ammunition  to  Captain  Beck  for  the  equipment  of  his 
police  force. 

Captain  Beck,  having  thus  received  authority  to  increase  his  police 
fon.M*,  and  being  supplied  with  arms  and  ammunition  from  the  War 
I)ei>artment,  proceeded  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  Indians  in 
accordance  with  the  decision  of  the  United  States  circuit  court  of 
appeals,  by  attem])ting  to  evict  all  the  illegal  lessees — those  who  had 
not  entered  into  lawful  leases  under  the  regulations  of  the  Department-. 
Some  evictions  had  been  made  and  the  work  was  proceeding  when,  on 
July  ISj  Captain  Beck  telegraphed  the  oflice  that  an  injunction  against 
himself,  the  agency  employees,  and  several  lessees  who  had  leased 
l)roperly  had  been  issued  by  the  district  court  of  the  State  of  Nebraska; 
and  tliat  men  from  Pender  were  in  Omaha  buying  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion to  arm  100  deputies  to  arrest  his  police,  and  he  asked  for  troops  to 
protect  his  police  in  case  an  attempt  was  made  to  arrest  them.  He  also 
desired  instructions  as  to  whether  or  not  he  should  obey  the  order  of 
injunction.  The  oflice  telegraphed  him  on  the  same  day  that  it  could 
not  advise  him  to  disobey  the  injunction  issued  by  the  State  courts, 
but  advised  him  to  consult  with  the  United  States  district  attorney 
as  to  what  steps  should  be  taken.  A  copy  of  Captain  Beck's  telegram 
was  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  War  for  his  information. 

On  July  25),  in  resjwnse  to  oflice  letter  of  the  26th,  Captain  Beck 
made  a  report  as  to  the  status  of  affairs. 

About  the  1st  of  August  the  oflice  received,  by  reference  from  the 
Department  for  report,  a  communication  from  Hon.  William  Y.  Allen, 
lion.  John  M.  Thurston,  Hon.  George  D.  Meiklejohn,  Hon.  W.  E. 
Andrews,  and  lion.  eT.  B.  Strode,  of  the  Nebraska  Congressional  dele- 
gation, dated  July  25, 1S95,  relative  to  an  unofficial  investigation  made 
by  them  of  the  troubles  growing  out  of  the  leasing  question  at  the 
Onmha  and  Winnebago  Agency.  They  recommended  that  the  sub- 
lessees of  the  Flournoy  Comi)any  be  permitted  to  harvest  and  remove 
their  i)resent  crops,  without  further  molestation  on  the  part  of  the 
acting  agent,  and  that  an  immediate  and  searching  investigation  be 
made  of  the  aft'airs  of  the  agency.  A  full  report  ui>on  this  communi- 
cation was  made  to  the  Department  on  August  3. 
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The  present  status  of  the  case,  then,  is,  as  shown  by  Captain  Beck's 
telegram  of  July  29,  that  the  United  States  distiict  attorney  is  endeav- 
oring to  have  the  injunction  case  that  was  brought  in  the  State  courts 
transferred  to  the  Federal  courts,  and  Cax)taiu  Beck,  in  the  meantime, 
has  suspended  further  evictions  from  the  lands  described  in  the  bill  of 
complaint,  upon  which  the  injunction  was  granted. 

The  object  in  dispossessing  the  Flournoy  Company  and  its  sublessees 
was  that  the  Indians  might  receive  a  just  and  fair  consideration  for 
their  lands.  The  company  leased  direct  from  the  Indians  at  a  very 
small  agreed  consideration,  ranging  from  15  to  50  cents  per  acre  per 
annum  and  would  sublease  at  from  25  cents  to  $2.50  per  acre  per 
annum.  The  company  itself,  it  is  understood,  did  not  occupy  or  culti- 
vate any  of  the  leased  lands,  but  relied  for  its  profits  on  subleasing; 
and  enormous  profits  they  were,  as  can  readily  be  seen.  The  plan  of 
subleasing  wa«  that  the  subtenant  should  pay  the  company  the  agreed 
price,  leaving  the  comx)any  to  pay  the  Indians;  and  to  make  the  case 
more  aggravating,  for  the  past  two  years  the  company  has  paid  the 
Indians  little  or  nothing  for  the  use  of  their  lands,  many  of  the  Indians 
who  leased  their  individual  allotments  receiving  absolutely  nothing. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  office  from  the  start  that  no  ^^  middle- 
man" should  receive  any  profits  fi^om  leasing  Indian  lands,  that  the 
lands  should  be  leased  direct  by  the  agent,  and  the  rental  go  to  the 
Indians.  And  in  breaking  up  the  system  of  illegal  leasing,  so  as  to  do 
away  with  all  middle  profits,  it  was  not  the  original  purpose  of  this 
office,  or  of  Captain  Beck,  to  disi)ossess  the  subtenant  in  any  case 
where  he  was  a  proper  party  to  lease  Indian  lands,  and  where  the 
allottee  clearly  fell  within  the  provision  of  the  law  as  one  who  might 
lease  his  lands.  Therefore  the  sublessees  were  advised  from  the  start 
that  in  all  proper  cases  they  might  come  to  the  agency  and  enter  into  legal 
leases  under  the  instructions  from  the  Department.  Some  complied; 
others  refused. 

A  great  many  of  the  subtenants  had  given  their  notes  to  the  com- 
pany in  payment  ot  the  rent,  due  in  one,  two,  three,  and  four  years,  and 
so  on,  in  accordance  with  the  length  of  the  term.  These  notes  had  found 
their  way  into  the  banks  in  the  towns  and  cities  adjacent  to  the  agency, 
and  the  holders  declared  that  they  should  be  paid.  The  argument  of 
the  sublessee  was  that,  as  he  had  given  his  notes  to  the  company  in  pay- 
ment of  the  rent,  which  notes  he  must  pay  in  any  event,  if  he  entered 
into  a  legal  lease  through  the  agent  he  would  then  be  compelled  to  pay 
rent  twice  for  the  same  land.  Doubtless  they  were  encouraged  in  this 
position  by  the  company,  who  also  assured  them  that  they  would  be  pro- 
tected in  the  possession  of  the  lands  under  the  subleases;  and  in  car- 
rying out  its  promises  of  protection  to  its  sublessees  the  company  has 
instituted  the  legal  proceedings  above  referred  to. 
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INDIAN  LANDS  SET  APART  TO  MISSIONAEr  SOCIETIES. 

Several  tracts  of  reservatiou  lands  have  been  set  apart  during  the 
year  lor  the  use  of  societies  carrying  on  educational  and  missionary 
work  among  Indians,  as  follows: 

Tablk  11. — Lands  Bet  apart  on  Indian  reservationit  for  the  u»e  of  religious  eooietiee  firom 

Auguet  2S,  1804,  to  August  SI,  1895, 


Name  of  cimrch  or  society. 


MisRionary  Society.  Metbo<IiHt  Epiocopal 

American  MitwioDary  Asfliwiatiou 

lk>an!  of  Hume  MiaHioiis.  Presbyterian 

Woman  h  Nat  ional  Indiau  Association 

Auieric4iii  Missionary  Association 

Konian  Catholic 

Society  of  Jesas  ( Roman  Catliolic) 

Donu-stic  and  Foreign  Missionary  Society,  ]*rotestant  Epis- 
copal 

Woman's  Home  Missionary  Society,  Methodist  Episcopal 

Pn)testant  Episcopal 

Komuu  Catholic 

Anioricun  M  issionary  Association 

Domestic  and  Foreign  Missionary  Society,  Protestant  Epis- 
copal. 


Xo.  of 
acres. 

lleaervation. 

a  160 

Black  feet,  Mont. 

40 

Fort  Ucrthold.N.  Dak. 

blO 

Znni,  N.  Mex. 

5 

Spokane,  Wash. 

160 

Roaebud,  S.  Dak. 

e2 

Lower  Bml6,S.  Dak. 

160 

Black  feet,  Mont. 

40 

B4Mebiid,  S.  Dak. 

Pawnee.  Okla. 
Pyramid  Lake,  Nev. 

0 

Crow.  Mont. 

10 

Do. 

80 

Crow  Creek,  S.  Dak. 

aClrantcil  in  1891  to  the  Woman's  National  Indian  Association,  but  surrendered  by  them  iu  favor  of 
tho  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
0  In  lieu  of  another  tract  of  10  acres  upon  Zuni  Reservation  granted  in  1888. 
c  ( )n  ajfoncy  reserve. 
d  Uu  laud  reserved  for  agency  purposes  at  Pawnee  subagenoy. 

In  each  case  the  amount  of  land  assigned  is  the  amount  asked  for  by 
the  society  desiring  to  occupy  it,  and  tlie  Indians  have  given  their  con- 
sent to  such  use  of  the  land.  As  a  rule  this  caiTies  with  it  the  privilege 
of  using  such  stone  and  timber,  found  on  the  respective  reservations,  as 
the  societies  may  need  iu  putting  up  buildings  for  the  furtherance  of 
their  work  among  the  Indians. 

A  table  giving  all  lands  on  Indian  reservations  set  apart  for  mis- 
sionary  purposes  will  be  found  on  page  486. 

RAILROADS  ACROSS  RESERVATIONS. 


GRANTS  SINCE  LAST  ANNUAL  EEPOBT. 

Since  the  date  of  last  annual  report  Congress  has  granted  railroad 
companies  rights  of  way  across  Indian  lands  as  follows  : 

Sioux  Reservation,  S  Dak. — By  act  of  Congress  approved  February 
12, 1895  (28  Stats.,  p.  053,  and  p.  441  of  this  report),  the  Forent  City  and 
Sioux  City  Railroad  Comi)any  was  granted  right  of  way  through  the 
Sioux  Reservation,  S.  Dak.,  beginning  at  a  point  on  the  west  bank  of 
tbe  Missouri  River,  in  Dewey  County,  S.  Dak.,  opi>osite  Forest  City, 
Potter  County,  running  thence  by  the  most  practicable  route  in  a  south- 
westerly course  between  the  Cheyenne  and  Moreau  rivers  to  the  city  of 
Deadwood  or  Rapid  City,  S.  Dak.,  the  right  of  way  granted  being  50 
feet  in  width  on  each  side  of  the  central  line  of  the  road;  also  station 
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groands  adjacent  to  the  right  of  way,  not  to  exceed  one  station  for  each 
10  miles  of  road,  200  feet  in  width  by  a  length  of  3,000  feet.  No  maps 
of  definite  location  of  the  line  of  the  road  have  yet  been  filed  for 
approval. 

San  Carlos  Reservation,  Ariz. — By  act  of  Congress,  approved  Februaiy 
18, 1896  (28  Stats.,  665,  and  p.  442  ot  this  report),  the  Gila  Valley,  Olobe 
and  Northern  Railway  Company  was  granted  right  of  way  for  the  exten- 
sion of  its  railroad  and  for  a  telegraph  and  telephone  line  through  the 
San  Carlos  Keservation,  Ariz.,  entering  the  reservation  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Gila  Eiver  about  7  miles  below  Fort  Thomas,  continuing 
down  said  Gila  Eiver  in  a  generally  northwesterly  direction,  crossing 
the  same  at  or  near  the  San  Carlos  Indian  Agency;  thence  running  up 
or  near  the  San  Carlos  Eiver  in  a  generally  northerly  direction  to  or 
near  Aliso  Creek;  thence  along  or  near  Aliso  Creek  in  a  generally  west- 
erly or  northwesterly  direction  to  the  town  of  Globe,  in  CJila  County, 
Ariz.,  by  such  route  as  shall  be  deemed  advisable  by  the  company; 
such  right  of  way  to  be  50  feet  in  width  on  each  side  of  the  central 
line  of  the  road;  the  company  also  to  have  the  right  to  take  from  the 
lauds  adjacent  to  the  line  of  road  material,  stone  and  earth,  necessary 
for  the  construction  of  the  same;  also  grounds  adjacent  to  the  right 
of  way  fpr  station  buildings,  etc.,  not  to  exceed  in  amount  200  feet  in 
width  by  3,000  feet  in  length  for  each  station,  and  to  an  extent  not 
exceeding  one  station  for  each  10  mUes  of  road  within  the  limits  of 
the  reservation.  July  25, 1895,  the  President  directed  that  the  con- 
sent of  the  Indians  to  the  right  of  way  and  the  construction  of  the  road 
should  be  obtained  at  a  council  of  the  chiefs  and  other  members  of 
the  tribes  occupying  the  reservation ;  and  that  the  council  should  be 
called  by  the  agent  of  said  Indians  or  by  such  other  officer  or  officers 
of  the  Indian  service  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  designate. 
August  24  the  Secretary  directed  that  the  council  should  be  conducted 
by  the  acting  agent  of  the  San  Carlos  Agency. 

GRANTS  REFERRED  TO  IN  PREVIOUS  ANNUAL  REPORTS. 

Indian  and  Oklahoma  Territories. — Kansas  City,  Pittsbury  and  Qulf 
Railroad  Company. — In  the  annual  report  for  1893  mention  is  made  of 
the  fact  that  the  above  company  was  granted  right  of  way  through 
the  Indian  Territory  by  act  of  Congress  approved  February  27, 1893 
(27  Stats.,  487).  By  act  of  Congi-ess  approved  March  2, 1895  (28  Stats., 
744,  and  p.  450  of  this  report),  section  9  of  the  original  act  was  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

That  said  railroad  company  shall  baild  at  least  fifty  miles  of  its  railroad  in  said  Ter- 
ritory prior  to  tho  first  day  of  March,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven,  and  com- 
plete main  line  of  the  same  prior  to  the  first  day  of  March,  eighteen  hundred  and 
ninety-nine,  or  the  rights  herein  granted  shall  be  forfeited  as  to  that  portion  not 
built.  That  said  railroad  company  shall  construct  and  maintain  continually  all  fence, 
road,  and  highway  crossings,  and  necessary  bridges  over  said  railroad  whenever  said 
roads  and  highways  do  now  or  may  hereafter  cross  said  railroad's  right  of  way,  or 
may  be  by  the  proper  authorities  laid  out  across  the  same. 
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January  31,  1895,  the  Dc])artmeut  approved  the  map  of  definite 
location  of  section  1  of  the  road.  May  6, 1895,  the  Secretary  approved 
an  amended  mnp  of  section  1  and  map  of  section  2  of  tbe  line  of  road. 
July  8, 1805,  tbe  map  of  definite  location  of  section  3  was  approved  by 
tlie  Department,  but  tbe  orig:iiml  map  of  section  4  was  not  approved. 
A  new  map  of  section  4  was  approved  July  10, 1895.  August  21, 1895, 
tbe  comx)any  filed  a  mortgage  in  favor  of  tbe  Missouri,  Kansas  and 
Texas  Trust  Comimny,  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  tbe  State  Trust  Com- 
pany, of  New  York  City,  to  secure  tbe  issuance  of  gold  bonds  to  an 
amount  not  exceeding  825,000  i)er  mile  of  com])leted  single  main  track 
and  of  yard  and  terminal  tra<»ks,  and  815,000  additional  per  mile  of 
completed  main  or  double  track  of  said  line  of  railroa<l,  or  its  exten- 
sions and  brancbes,  not  to  exceed  at  any  one  time  tbe  capital  stock  of 
tbe  company. 

ChoctaWj  Oklahoma  and  Qui/  Railroad  Company  (formerly  the  Choc- 
taw Coal  and  Railway  Company). — October  0, 1804,  tiic  president  of  the 
company  transmitted  to  tbis  office  a  certificate  of  tbe  reorganization  of 
tbe  Cboctaw  Coal  and  Eailway  Company  as  tbe  Cboctaw,  Oklahoma 
and  Gulf  Railroad  Company,  as  ]>rovided  for  in  section  3  of  tbe  act  of 
Congress  of  August  24,  1894  (28  Stats.,  503).  October  23,  1894,  the 
president  of  the  company  filed  a  certified  copy  of  the  deed  of. convey- 
ance to  the  purchasers  of  (be  rights,  property,  and  franchises  of  the 
Cboctaw  Coal  and  Railway  Company,  and  also  filed  a  mortgage  of  the 
company  to  tbe  Finance  Company  of  Pbiladeli)bia  to  secure  an  issue 
of  $1,000,000  in  bonds.  January  10,  1895,  the  Depai-tment  approved 
amended  maps  of  definite  location  of  sections  5, 6,  and  8  (there  being  no 
section  numbered  7).  At  that  time  amended  map  of  definite  location  of 
section  4  (tbe  section  which  extends  through  tbe  Kickapoo  Reservation) 
was  held  by  tbe  Department  for  further  consideration.  February  15, 
1895,  the  Secretary  indorsed  upon  that  map  tbe  following:  "The  within 
map  is  hereby  disapproved,  except  where  said  line  coincides  with  the 
line  shown  upon  tbe  original  map  of  tbe  fourth  section  filed  in  the 
Indian  Office  in  1890."  April  12,  1895,  tbe  general  agent  of  the  com- 
pany filed  a  mortgage  in  favor  of  tbe  Girard  Life  Insurance,  Annuity 
and  Trust  Company  of  Pbibulelpbia  to  secure  tbe  issue  of  $5,500,000  in 
bonds. 

From  time  to  time  the  president  of  the  company  has  filed  reports 
showing  amount  of  coal  mined  monthly  in  tbe  Choctaw  Nation,  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  October  1, 1890  (26  Stats., 
640).  July  16, 1895,  tbe  company  tendered  a  draft  for  $2,588.81  in  pay- 
ment for  right  of  way  tor  tliree  10-mile  sections,  extending  westward 
from  a  point  about  2  miles  west  of  tbe  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas 
Railroad,  and  also  in  full  of  tbe  annual  tax  at  tbe  rate  of  $15  per  mile, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1895,  for  each  mile  of  road  constructed 
through  Indian  lands.  Tbe  amount  due  for  right  of  way  for  said  three 
sections  was  $1,500;  the  remaining  $1,088.81  is  for  annual  tax. 
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Denison  and  Northern  Railway  Company. — As  mentioned  iu  the  last 
annual  report,  the  above-named  company  was  granted  a  right  of  way 
through  the  Indian  Territory  by  act  of  Congress  approved  July  30, 
1892  (27  Stats.,  336).  May  4, 1895,  the  maps  of  definite  location  of 
sections  1  and  2  of  the  main  line  of  the  road,  and  May  25, 1895,  the 
maps  of  definite  location  of  sections  1  and  2  of  the  northwestern  branch 
of  the  road  were  approved  by  the  Department.  May  24, 1895,  the  com- 
pany filed  a  mortgage  in  favor  of  the  Title  Guarantee  and  Trust 
Company  of  Chicago,  III.,  to  secure  an  issue  of  $2,300,000  in  bonds. 

KansaSy  Oklahoma  Central  and  Southwestern  Railway  Company. — As 
mentioned  in  the  last  annual  report,  the  above  company  was  granted 
right  of  way  through  the  Indian  and  Oklahoma  Territories  by  act  of 
Congress  approved  December  21, 1893  (28  Stats.,  22).  No  maps  of  defi- 
nite location  of  the  line  of  road  have  yet  been  filed. 

Kansas  and  Arkansas  Valley  Railway  Company. — The  last  annual 
report  mentions  the  fact  that  this  company  by  act  of  Congress  approved 
June  6, 1894  (28  Stats.,  86),  was  granted  an  extension  of  three  years 
from  February  24, 1894,  within  which  to  build  the  first  100  miles  of  its 
additional  lines  of  road  as  provided  for  in  the  act  of  Congress  approved 
February  24, 1891  (26  Stats.,  783).  No  maps  of  definite  location  of  said 
additional  lines  have  yet  been  filed  for  approval.  June  29, 1895,  the 
company  tendered  a  draft  for  $2,444.55  in  payment  of  the  annual  tax 
of  $15  per  mile  on  that  portion  of  the  road  passing  through  Indian 
lands,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1895. 

Hutchinson  and  Southern  Railroad  Company. — By  reference  to  the 
last  annual  report  it  will  be  seen  that,  by  act  of  Congress  of  August  27, 
1894  (28  Stats.,  505),  the  above  company  was  granted  a  further  exten- 
sion of  three  years  from  February  3, 1895,  within  which  it  might  con- 
struct its  line  of  road  through  Oklahoma  and  the  Indian  Territory,  as 
provided  in  the  act  of  Congress  of  February  3,  1892  (27  Stats.,  2), 
amending  the  original  act,  the  act  of  Congress  of  September  26, 1890 
(26  Stats.,  485).  The  maps  of  definite  location  of  the  line  of  road 
through  the  Cherokee  Outlet  and  the  maps  of  station  grounds  of  six 
stations,  on  request  of  the  General  Land  Office,  were  transmitted  to 
that  office  September  25, 1893.  No  maps  of  definite  location  of  the 
extension  of  the  road  through  the  Indian  Territory  have  been  filed  in 
this  office.  So  far  as  this  office  is  aware,  no  portion  of  the  road  has 
been  constructed. 

Arhansa^Sy  Texas  and  Mexican  Central  Railway  Company. — As  men- 
tioned in  the  last  annual  report,  this  company  was  granted  a  right  of 
way  through  the  Indian  Territory  by  act  of  Congress  approved  August 
4, 1894  (28  Stats.,  229).  No  maps  of  definite  location  of  the  line  of 
road  have,  however,  yet  been  filed  for  approval. 

Chicago^  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  Railway  Company. — Eeference  to 
the  last  annual  report  will  show  that  the  above  company,  by  act  of 
Congress  approved  Febniary  27,  1893  (27  Stats.,  492),  was  granted  a 
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right  of  way  through  the  Iiidiaii  Territory,  as  an  extension  of  its  line 
of  road  from  (Jhickasha  Station,  on  its  present  line,  running  thence  in 
a  southeasterly  direction  to  the  south  line  of  the  Tndian  Territory;  Jilso 
from  said  Ohickasha  Station  running  thence  in  a  southwesterly  direc- 
tion to  the  west  or  south  line  of  the  Territory  of  Oklahoma.  Ko  maps 
of  deiiiiite  location  of  these  extensions,  however,  have  yet  been  filed  for 
approval.  June  29,  1895,  the  company  tendered  a  draft  for  $1,593,  in 
X)aymeiit  of  the  annual  tax  of  $15  per  mile  on  that  portion  of  the  road 
passing  through  Indian  lands,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1895. 

GaineffviUe,  Oklahoma  and  Gulf  Railway  Company, — The  last  annual 
rei)ort  shows  that  this  cx>mpany  w^as  granted  a  right  of  way  through 
the  Indian  Territory  hy  act  of  Congress  approveil  February  20, 1893 
(27  Stats.,  105).  No  maps  of  definite  location  of  the  lino  of  road  have 
yet  been  filed  for  approval. 

(iainesrille,  McAkster  and  St.  Louih  Railway  Company. — Ileference  to 
the  last  annual  report  will  show  that  the  above  company,  by  act  of 
Congress  of  March  1,  1893  (27  Stats.  524),  was  granted  a  right  of  way 
through  the  Indian  Territory.  No  maps  of  definite  location  of  the  line 
of  road  have  yet  been  filed  for  approval. 

Inieroceanic  Railway  Company, — The  last  annual  report  states  that 
by  act  of  Congress  approved  March  3, 1893  (27  Stats.,  747),  this  com- 
pany was  grante<l  right  of  way  through  the  Indian  Territory.  No  maps 
of  definite  location  of  the  line  of  road  have,  however,  yet  been  filed 
for  approval. 

Gulf^  Colorado  and  Santa  Fe  Railway  Company, — August  2,  1895,  the 
company,  through  its  attorneys  in  this  city,  tendered  a  draft  for  $1,500 
in  payment  of  the  annual  tax  of  $15  per  mile  on  that  portion  of  the 
road  passing  through  Indian  lands,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1895. 

The  Southern  Kansas  Railroad  (leased  to  the  Atchisoii,  Topeka  and 
Santa  Fc  Railroad  Company). — »July  12, 1895,  the  receivers  of  the  latter- 
mentioned  company  tendered  a  draft  for  $85.50  in  payment  of  the 
annual  tax  of  $16  per  mile  for  that  portion  of  the  road  extending 
through  Indian  lands,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1895. 

Dennison  and  Washita  Valley  Railroad  Company. — July  11,  1895,  the 
company  tendered  a  draft  for  $150  in  payment  of  the  annual  tax  of  $15 
per  mile  for  that  portion  of  the  road  extending  through  Indian  lands, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1895. 

Grand  Konde  Reservation,  Oreg. — By  reference  to  the  last  annual  report 
it  will  bo  seen  that  the  Albany  and  Astoria  Railroad  Company,  by  act 
of  Congress  approved  June  6,  1894  (28  Stats.,  87),  was  granted  a  right 
of  way  through  the  Grand  lionde  Keservation,  Oreg.  No  maps  of  defi- 
nite location  have  yet  been  filed  for  approval. 

Omaha  and  Winnebago  reservations,  Nebr. — Reference  to  the  last  an- 
nual report  shows  tliat  the  Eastern  Nebraska  and  Gnlf  Railway  Com- 
pany, by  act  of  Congress  approved  June  27,  1894  (28  Stats.,  95),  wa^ 
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granted  a  right  of  way  through  the  Omaha  and  Wiunebago  reserva- 
tions, Nebr.  ^o  maps  of  definite  location  have  yet  been  filed  for 
approval. 

Chippewa  reservations,  Minn. — The  last  annual  report  states  that 
the  Brainard  and  Northern  Railway  Company^  by  act  of  Congress 
approved  July  6,'  1894  (28  Stats.,  99),  was  granted  right  of  way  through 
the  Leech  Lake  Reservation,  Minn.  Also  that  by  act  of  Congress 
approved  July  18,  1894  (28  Stats.,  112),  the  8t.  Paulj  Mimieapolia  and 
Manitoba  Railway  Company  was  granted  right  of  way  through  the 
White  Earth,  Leech  Lake,  Chippewa,  and  Fond  du  Lac  reservation^, 
Minn.  Also  that  by  act  of  Congress  approved  August  27, 1894  (28 
Stats.,  504),  the  Duluth  and  Winnipeg  Railroad  Company  was  granted  a 
right  of  way  for  the  extension  of  its  road  through  the  Chippewa  and 
White  Earth  reservations,  Minn.  Likewise  that  by  act  of  Congress 
approved  August  23,  1894  (28  Stats.,  489),  the  Northern  Mississippi 
Railway  Company  was  granted  right  of  way  for  an  extension  of  its 
line  of  road  through  the  Leech  Lake,  Chippewa,  and  Winnibigoshish 
reservations,  Minn.  No  maps  of  definite  location  of  these  lines  of 
road  have  been  filed  for  approval. 

Fond  dn  Lac  Reservation,  Minn. — The  last  annual  report  refers  to  the 
fact  that  the  Indians  of  the  Fond  du  Lac  Beservation,  Minn.,  have 
never  been  paid  for  the  right  of  way  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway 
Company  through  their  reservation  lands.  A  brief  account  of  the 
steps  preliminary  to  bringing  suit  against  the  company  is  also  given. 
September  22, 1894,  the  facts  in  the  case  were  laid  before  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  with  the  recommendation  that  the  Attorney-General 
be  requested  to  direct  the  United  States  attorney  for  the  district  of 
Minnesota  to  institute  action  in  the  proper  United  States  court,  on 
behalf  of  the  Indians,  to  enforce  payment  from  the  company.  Under 
date  of  October  4, 1894,  the  Attorney-General  stated  that  the  papers 
had  been  sent  to  the  United  States  attorney  for  Minnesota,  with 
instructions  to  institute  action. 

Devils  Lake  Beservation,  N.  Dak. — The  last  annual  report  referred  to 
the  fact  that  the  Jamestown  and  Northern  Railway  Company  had  never 
paid  for  its  right  of  way  through  the  above  reservation.  A  full  history 
of  this  case  is  printed  in  House  Ex.  Doc.  No.  3,  Forty-eighth  Congress, 
second  session,  and  Senate  Ex.  Doc.  No.  16,  Forty-ninth  Congress, 
first  session,  to  which  attention  is  invited.  On  a  number  of  occasions 
this  office  has  recommended  that  Congress  ratify  the  agreement  entered 
into  July  28, 1883,  between  the  company  and  the  Indians;  but  no  final 
action  has  yet  been  taken. 

Menomonee  Reservation,  Wis. — Mention  is  made  in  the  last  annual 
report-  of  the  fact  that  by  act  of  Congress  approved  July  6, 1892  (27 
Stats.,  83),  the  Marinette  and  Western  Railway  Company  was  granted  a 
right  of  way  through  the  above  reservation.  No  maps  of  definite  loca- 
tion of  the  line  of  the  road  have  yet  been  filed. 
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CONDITIONS  TO  BE   COMPLIED   WITH   BY   RAILROAD   COMPANIES. 

Ill  the  coustmction  of  railw<ays  tbrough  Iiuliau  lands  a  systematio 
compliance  by  companies  with  t])C  conditions  expressed  in  the  right-of- 
way  acts  will  prevent  much  unnc(;esKary  delay..  I  therefore  quote  the 
requirements  which  have  been  stated  in  i)rcvious  reports.  Each  com- 
pany sliould  file  in  this  offic( 


(1)  A  copy  of  its  articlefl  of  iurori>orjition,  duly  <'ortiruMl  to  !>y  tlio  ]ipop«r  oflicers 
nndcr  its  corporate  seal. 

(2)  MajM  represeiitiiij^  the  dciinitc  lo<'Atioii  of  the  line.  In  the  altftencc  of  any 
special  provisions  with  roj^ard  to  the  length  of  line  to  bo  represented  upon  the  maps 
of  definite  location,  they  shouhl  be  so  ]>repared  as  to  represent  sections  of  25  miles 
each.  If  tliti  hno  passes  through  surveyed  laud,  Ihey  should  show  its  loi'ation  accn- 
rately  according  t^)  the  sectional  subdivisions  of  the  survey;  and  if  through  nnsar- 
veye^l  Liud,  it  should  be  carefully  indicated  with  regard  to  its  general  direotiofu 
and  the  natural  objects,  farms,  etc..  along  the  route.  Kach  of  these  niaiw  should 
bear  the  atHdavit  of  the  chief  engineer,  setting  forth  that  the  survey  of  the  ronteof 

the  company's  rood  from to ,  a  distance  i>f miles  (giving  termini 

and  distance),  wiis  made  by  him  (or  und<T  his  direction),  as  chief  engineer,  nnder 
authority  of  the  company,  on  or  between  certain  dates  (giving  the  same),  and  that 
such  survey  is  accurately  represented  on  the  map.  'J'hi^  atlidavit  of  the  chiof  engi- 
neer must  be  signed  by  him  ofllcially  and  verified  by  tlie  certificates  of  the  president 
of  the  company,  attested  by  its  secretary  under  its  <*orporato  seal,  setting  forth  that 
the  i>orson  signing  the  aflidavit  was  either  the  chief  engineer  or  was  employed  for 
the  purpose  of  making  such  survey,  which  wsis  done  under  the  authority  of  the 
company.  Further,  that  the  line  of  route  so  surveyed  and  repreKente<l  by  the  map 
was  a<lopted  by  the  company  by  resolution  of  its  board  of  directors  of  a  certain  date 

(giving  the  date)  as  the  delinito  location  of  the  line  of  road  from to ,  a 

distance  of miles  (giving  termini  and  distance),  and  that  the  map  has  been 

prepared  t(»  be  filed  for  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  order  that 

the  company  may  obtain  the  beneiits  of  the  act  of  Cimgress  api>rovcd (giving 

date). 

('^)  Separate  plats  of  ground  desired  for  st^ition  purposes,  in  addition  to  rigbt  of 
way,  should  be  tiled,  and  such  grounds  should  not  be  represented  upon  the  majia  of 
d«'tiuite  location^  but  should  be  marked  by  station  numbers  or  otherwise,  so  that 
their  exact  location  can  be  determined  upon  the  ma]>s.  Plats  of  stntiou  gronuda 
should  bear  the  same  aflidavits  and  certiiicates  as  mnps  of  definite  location. 

All  maps  presented  for  approval  should  be  drawn  on  tracing  linen,  the  scale  not 
less  than  2,000  feet  to  the  inch,  and  should  be  filed  in  duplicate. 

These  requirements  follow,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  {tublished  regulations  govern- 
ing tho  ))raetice  of  the  General  Land  Oftice  with  regard  to  railways  over  the  publio 
lands,  and  they  are,  of  course,  subject  to  modilication  by  any  special  provisions  in 
a  right-of-way  act. 

LOGGING  OS  INDIAX  KESEHVATIOXS. 

Lac  du  Flamheau  Reservation,  Wis. — The  loggin**-  on  this  reservation, 
which  was  entered  upon  September  28,  1802,  when  the  President 
granted  cauthority  fur  the  sale  to  J.  IT.  Cnshway  &  Co.  of  the  timber 
standing  on  Indian  allotments,  has  proceeded  sjitisfaetorily  since  my 
last  report.  The  only  incidents  of  imi)ortance  since  then  have  been 
the  approval  by  the  President,  on  February  27,  1895,  of  a  list  of  128 
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new  allotments,  and  tbe  granting  of  authority  by  the  President,  on 
March  26, 1895,  for  the  sale  of  the  timber  on  those  allotments  to  said 
J.  H.  Cushway  &  Co. ;  101  Contracts  for  such  sales  have  been  received 
in  this  office  for  approval. 

Bad  Biver  Reservation,  Wis. — As  stated  in  my  last  report,  the  President 
granted  authority  January  6, 1894,  for  the  sale  to  Justus  S.  Stearns  of 
timber  on  allotments  to  the  Indians  of  the  Bad  Biver  Beservation,  and 
the  dead  and  down  timber  on  tlie  unallotted  or  tribal  lands  of  said  reser- 
vation, the  plan  of  operation  being  similar  to  that  in  force  at  Lac  dn 
Flambeau.  Mr.  Stearns  completed  the  erection* of  his  mill  and  com- 
menced to  saw  lumber  in  September,  1894,  and  so  far  as  the  reports  in 
this  office  show,  the  logging  on  this  reservation  has  proceeded  satisfac- 
torily and  to  the  benefit  of  the  Indians. 

December  7, 1894,  the  President  approved  a  list  of  eighty-four  new 
allotments  to  Indians  of  the  reservation,  and  granted  authority,  on  the 
24th  of  the  same  mouthy  for  the  sale  to  Mr.  Steams  of  the  timber  on 
those  allotments.  Mr.  Stearns  has  entered  into  contract  with  eighty- 
two  of  these  new  allottees,  and  these  contracts  have  been  approved  by 
this  office. 

Lac  Court  d'Oreilles  Beservation,  Wis. — The  conditions  affecting  the 
timber  of  this  reservation  are  materially  diffexeut  from  those  existing 
at  Bad  Biver  and.  Lac  dn  Flambeau.  The  quantity  of  merchantable 
timber  on  the  reservation  in  September,  1894,  was  estimated  at  not 
more  than  24,000,000  feet,  and  there  is  no  railroad  nearer  to  the  reser- 
vation than  19  miles,  and  no  navigable  streams  flowing  through  it  that 
will  afford  a  practicable  means  of  transporting  lumber  to  market.  The 
plan  of  erecting  a  mill  and  manufacturing  the  timber  on  the  reserva- 
tion, whicli  is  in  operation  at  Bad  Biver  and  Lac  du  Flambeau,  could 
not,  therefore,  be  applied  to  the  Lac  Court  d'Oreilles  Beservation. 

August  18,  1894,  Lieutenant  Mercer,  the  acting  .agent  of  the  La 
Pointe  Agency,  which  includes  the  Lac  Court  d'Oreilles  Beservation, 
reported  that  he  had  received  from  Henry  Turrish,  of  Eau  Claire,  Wis., 
a  bid  of  $2.50  per  1,000  feet  stumpage  for  the  green  white  pine  and 
$1.25  per  1,000  feet  stumpage  for  green  ^Norway  and  dead  and  down 
pine  on  that  reservation.  He  stated  that  he  had  endeavored  to  obtain 
better  bids,  but  that,  on  account  of  the  small  quantity  and  scattered 
condition  of  the  timber,  the  distance  it  would  have  to  be  hauled  to  the 
banking  places,  and  the  distance  to  drive  thence  to  market,  he  believed 
that  the  prices  offered  by  Mr.  Turrish  were  the  best  that  could  be 
obtained,  and  he  therefore  reeoinmjended  that  the  bid  be  accepted. 

At  the  same  time  he  stated  that  the  Lac  Court  d'Oreilles  Chippewas 
were  in  a  most  destitute  condition,  and  would  not  be  able  to  subsist 
through  the  approaching  winter  unless  some  relief  be  afforded  them  by 
permitting  them  tosell  their  timber  and  reapthe  benefits  that  would  arise 
from  the  opportunities  for  employment  which  the  contemplated  logging 
operations  would  give.  The  extensive  fires  in  Wisconsin  during  the 
6069  I  A 4 
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sainmer  of  ISO'J-  liad,  to  a  large  extent,  destroyed  the  crop  of  cran- 
berries, which  usaally  brought  the  Indians  a  (xinsiderable  revenue,  and 
also  tlie  wild  rice  crop,  ui>on  which  many  of  them  dci>euded  almost 
entirely  for  subsistence,  and  the  general  business  de]n*ession  through- 
out the  country  had  aftected  the  logging  business  in  Wisconsin  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  was  impracticable  for  Indians  who  usually  got  employ- 
ment outside  the  reservations  in  lumbering  camps  to  obtain  such  work 
at  that  time. 

In  view  of  the  situation  of  the  timber  and  the  condition  of  the 
Indians,  as  reported'by  Lieutenant  Mercer,  Mr.  Turrish's  bid  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Department  in  a  report  of  September  17, 1894,  with  the 
recommendation  that  the  IVesident  grant  authority  for  its  acceptance, 
notwithstanding  the  prit^es  otiiered  wei*e  much  less  than  those  paid  on 
Bad  River  and  Lac  du  Flambeau  reservations  for  the  same  classes  of 
timber.  The  prices  on  tliese  two  reservations  are  $4  and  $2  per  1,000 
feet,  resi)ectively.  The  President  gave  such  authority  September  20, 
1894,  and  Mr.  Turrish  having  filed  bond  for  $25,0(K),  dated  October  2, 
1894,  the  acting  agent  was  notified  to  permit  him  to  proceed  with  his 
lo^g'"^  operations.  One  hundred  and  fifty-three  contracts  between 
Mr.  Turrish  and  Lac  Court  d'Oreilles  allottees  for  the  sale  to  him  of 
timber  on  their  allotments  have  been  approved,  and  as  far  as  the 
reports  sliow  the  Indians  have  received  much  benefit  from  the  logging. 

Tliis  relief,  however,  will  be  but  temporary.  There  is  such  a  small 
quantity  of  timber  to  be  logged,  that  two  or  at  the  most  three  years  will 
see  tlie  close  of  the  logging  business  on  that  reservation.  Those  who 
have  tim1)er  on  their  allotments,  under  the  plan  which  gives  the  agent 
practical  control  of  the  money  received  for  it,  will  be  provided  against 
want  for  a  short  time  after  the  logging  is  stopped ;  but  the  many  whose 
allotments  were  cut  clean  in  former  years  and  ^^ho  have  squandered  the 
money  received  for  their  timber,  will,  unless  they  be  taught  to  take  care 
of  what  they  receive  now  for  their  labor  as  loggers  and  to  provide  for 
the  future,  be  as  destitute  as  they  were  before. 

This  reservation  was  at  one  time  considered  as  embracing  one  of  the 
most  extensively  timbered  tracts  in  northern  Wisconsin.  The  timber 
was  not  only  plentiful  but  also  of  the  finest  quality.  I5etween  the  years 
1882  and  1889,  however,  the  reservation  was  practically  denuded  of  its 
timber,  and  the  money  paid  therefor  to  the  Indian  allottees  was  sqnan- 
d(»red  in  gambling  and  other  extravagances.  Over  300,000,000  feet  of 
timber  was  taken  from  the  reservation  during  the  years  named,  and, 
except  that  four  or  five  of  the  Indians  have  built  nice  houses,  and  are  in 
comi)aratively  comfortable  circumstances,  the  Indians  have  nothing  to 
show  for  their  days  of  prosperity. 

Tliis  fact  is  due  largely  to  the  system  under  which  the  timber  on  the 
various  reservations  of  the  La  Pointe  Agency  was  permitted  to  be  sold 
and  the  logging  operations  to  be  conducted.  On  each  reservation  were 
a  number  of  lumber  iirms,  each  lirm  wanting,  of  course,  to  obtain  the 
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best  timber;  and  each  seems;  to  have  gone  systematically  to  work  to 
hoodwink  or  debauch  the  Indian  allottees  in  order  to  secure  their  good 
will  and  timber.  In  many  instances  an  allottee  would  make  a  contract 
to  sell  his  timber  to  two  or  more,  even  as  high  as  five,  diff'ereut  firms, 
when  there  would  be  a  long  and  bitter  fight  between  the  lumber  men 
to  determine  who  should  have  it.  Indeed,  on  the  Bad  River  Reserva- 
tion at  one  time  the  logging  camps  are  said  to  have  resembled  the 
encampment  of  an  army.  Armed  forces  were  maintained  by  the  firm 
in  possession  of  a  certain  body  of  timber  to  prevent  encroachments 
by  the  forces  of  other  lumber  men  who  claimed  a  better  right  thereto. 
The  Indian  was  mostly  paid  for  his  timber  in  merchandise  (each  lum- 
ber firm  had  a  store  on  the  reservation),  on  which  the  lumberman  made 
a  good  i>rofit.  Some  were  paid  large  sums  of  money,  which  would  be 
squandered  in  one  night  in  gambling  and  drink. 

The  system  now  in  operation  under  this  agency  is  different.  The 
office  has  decided  upon  the  policy  of  allowing  only  one  logger  on  each 
reservation.  The  lumberman  is  required  to  pay  for  the  timber  in  cash 
to  the  agent,  and  the  Indian  is  permitted  to  have  money  to  be  used  only 
for  proper  purposes,  such  as  building  a  house  on  his  allotment  or 
otherwise  improving  his  land  to  adapt  it  for  agricultural  use,  and  when 
his  check  is  honored  the  farmer  on  the  reservation  is  required  to  see 
that  he  spends  the  money  for  the  purpose  designated.  Under  this  sys- 
tem many  of  the  Indians  on  the  Lac  du  Flambeau  Reservation,  where 
logging  has  been  going  on  the  longest,  have  built  very  comfortable 
houses  on  their  allotments,  and  all  have  warm  clothing  to  protect  them 
in  the  bitter  winters  of  that  region  and  plenty  to  eat  all  the  year  round. 

Menomonee  Reservation,  Oreen  Bay  Agency,  Wis. — September  2G,  1894, 
the  Department,  on  recommendation  of  this  oflSce,  granted  authority 
for  the  agent  at  the  Green  Bay  Agency  to  arrange  with  and  employ  the 
Menomonee  Indians  to  cut  and  bank  as  much  as  practicable  of  the 
6,000,000  feet  (estimated)  of  timber  remaining  on  ground  already  cut 
over,  and  to  cut  and  bank  11,000,000  feet  from  virgin  pine  lands,  under 
the  rules  and  regulations  that  governed  similar  operations  in  the  year 
1803.  This  office  was  also  authorized  to  instruct  the  agent  to  commence 
logging  operations  on  or  before  November  1, 1894,  compensation  to  the 
Indians  to  be  at  such  reasonable  rates  as  might  be  obtainable,  not 
exceeding  $6  per  1,000  for  pine  and  $2.50  per  1,000  for  other  kinds  of 
timber.  Instructions  of  November  4,  1893,  in  relation  to  the  cutting  of 
tops  and  butts  into  shingle  bolts  were  also  approved  for  the  year  1894. 

September  29, 1894,  this  office,  in  compliance  with  the  above  author- 
ity, issued  the  following  instructions  to  Agent  Savage  at  the  Green 
Bay  Agency: 

In  reply  to  yoar  letter  of  12tli  instant,  yon  are  informed  that  under  date  of  26th 
instant,  the  Department  lias  approved  the  rules  for  Menomonee  logging  in  force  last 
season,  and  they  are  to  govern  this  season's  work,  of  which  rules  you  no  doubt  have 
a  copy. 
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I  will  incloao  a  copy  of  the  Departmcut  letter  above  referred  to,  by  which  yoa  will 
SCO  that  the  first  authority  n^rautcd  is  for  the  cuttiug  and  bankiug  of  the  6,000,000 
foot  (estimated)  of  timber  remaiuiug  on  ground  already  cut  over,  and  second  for  the 
cutting  and  banking  of  11,000,000  feet  from  virgin  pine  lands. 

It  is  evidently  the  purpose  of  the  Departmcut  to  secure  the  catting  and  banking 
of  all  loft  on  the  out-over  ground,  whether  standing  or  fallen,  to  the  extent  at  least 
of  0,000,000  feet,  if  tliero  in  so  much,  and  you  and  the  Hui)erintendent  of  logging 
should  make  contracts  there  tirst.  Of  course  this  will  not  rc<iuire  all  the  loggers, 
and  contracts  can  afterwards  be  made  with  others  for  cutting  the  virgin  pine.  You 
must  use  godd  judgment  about  this,  so  as  to  insure  getting  out  all  on  the  cat-over 
ground. 

The  cutting  on  new  ground  is  to  be  clean.  No  timber  suitable  for  a  log,  standing 
or  fallen,  is  to  ho  left  behind,  as  was  the  case  in  other  seasons. 

In  addition  to  this  17,000,000  feet  the  Menomonees  are  allowed  to  cut  the  tops  and 
butts  into  shingle  bolts  and  bank  them  for  sale  under  the  same  rules  as  last  season; 
that  is,  that  no  timber  which  will  make  a  merchantable  saw  log  shall  be  cut  into 
shingle  bolts. 

I  will  expect  you  and  the  superintendent  and  assistant  superintendent  of  logging 
to  give  careful  attention  to  this  season's  work,  so  that  the  rules  and  regalations  pre- 
scribed by  the  act  of  June  12, 1890,  and  by  the  Department,  may  be  strictly  complied 
with.     *     ^     * 

Under  tlio  above  instructions  Agent  Savage  proceeded  to  cat  and 
bank  (i,91)0,50()  feet  of  log^s  on  the  South  Branch  of  the  Oconto  Biver 
and  10,009,500  feet  on  the  Wolf  River  and  branches,  a  total  of 
17,000,CK)0  feet.  On  further  instructions  from  this  office  he  advertised 
said  lo^s  for  sah),  and  March  IG,  1895,  submitted  an  abstract  of  bids 
received,  which  sliowed  $11.55  per  1,000  to  be  the  highest  bid  for  the 
logs  on  the  Oconto  Kiver,  and  $7.G2  the  highest  bid  for  the  logs  on  the 
Wolf  River  and  tributaries.  On  the  recommendation  of  this  office  the 
Department  accepted  the  bid  of  the  Oconto  Lumber  Company  of  $11.65 
per  1,000  for  tlie  0,990,500  feet  on  tlie  Oconto  River,  which  was  deemed 
a  fair  price,  but  rejected  all  bids  for  the  10,009,500  feet  on  the  Wolf 
River  and  tril>utaries,  and  authorized  Agent  Savage  to  readvertise  the 
Wolf  River  logs.  This  he  did ;  and  at  the  second  letting  received  a  bid 
of  $7.75  per  1,000  from  S.  W.  Holli8t<*r  and  Tom  Wall,  of  Oshkosh.  This, 
togetlier  with  the  other  bids,  was  submitted  to  the  Department  April  18, 
1895,  with  the  recommendation  that,  as  the  season  wa^  so  far  advanced 
that  there  was  no^prospect  of  obtaining  a  better  price  by  again  adver- 
tising these  logs,  the  bid  of  S.  W.  Hollister  and  Tom  Wall  be  accepted, 
and  the  sale  to  them  of  the  logs  on  Wolf  River  and  tributaries,  at  97.75 
l>er  1,0(H)  be  confirmed.  At  the  same  time  the  following  comparative 
statement  was  submitted,  from  which  it  would  be  observed  that  if  the 
bid  of  Holli.ster  &  Wall,  above  referred  to,  should  be  accepted,  the 
Monomonee  logs  would  be  disposed  of  to  a  decidedly  better  advantage 
for  the  year  1894  than  for  the  previous  year,  notwithstanding  the  faot 
til  at  tlie  price  of  lumber  in  that  locality  was  at  the  time  of  the  sale 
consi<ierably  lower  than  at  the  same  time  the  previous  year. 
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Logs  sold  in  spnng  of  1894 : 

20, 000, 000  fe6t,  at  $8.35  per  1,000 $167,000 

Logs  sold  in  spring  of  18d5 : 

a,990,500  feet,  at  $11.65  per  1,000 80,740.28 

10,009,500  feet, at  $7.75  per  1,000 77,573.63 

Or  17,000,000  feet,  at  an  average  of  $9.31  per  1,000. . . .  158, 313. 91 

This  gives  an  average  of  96  cents  per  1,000,  increase  over  the  price 
of  previous  year.  April  19, 1895,  the  Department,  in  view  of  the  above 
recommendations,  accepted  the  bid  of  S.  W.  Hollister  and  Tom  Wall, 
and  the  sale  to  them  of  10,009,500  feet  more  or  less  on  the  Wolf  Kiver 
and  tributaries  was  confirmed. 

In  addition  to  the  17,000,000  feet  of  logs  Agent  Savage  cut  and 
banked  shingle  bolts  as  follows: 

On  Wolf  River  and  tributaries feet..  1,291,610 

On  South  Branch  of  Oconto  River do...  1,424,840 

As  directed  in  Department  letter  of  March  27,  1896,  said  shingle 
bolts  were  advertised  for  sale,  and  on  receipt  of  bids  from  Agent  Sav- 
age an  abstract  of  same  was  submitted  to  the  Department  May  1, 1895, 
and  it  was  recommended  that  the  bid  of  Meiklejohn  &  Hatton,  of  $2.77 
per  1,000  feet  for  shingle  bolts  on  Wolf  River  and  tributaries,  and  that  of 
William  M.  Underbill,  of  $3.30  per  1,000  for  those  on  the  South  Branch 
of  the  Oconto  River,  being  the  highest  bids  received,  be  accepted. 
From  the  agent's  statement  it  appeared  that  the  average  price  of  the 
two  highest  bidders  was  about  5  cents  per  1,000  feet  less  than  the  pre- 
vious year,  but  the  agent  stated  that  the  shingle  market  was  dull  and 
he  did  not  think  a  better  i)rice  could  be  realized  by  readvertising,  and 
I  did  not  deem  it  advisable  to  pursue  that  course  under  any  circum- 
stances. 

In  accordance  with  the  above  recommendations  the  Department,  May 
2, 1895,  accepted  these  bids  and  confirmed  the  sale  to  iMeiklejohn  & 
Hatton  of  the  shingle  bolts  on  Wolf  River  and  tributaries,  1,291,610 
feet,  at  $2.77  per  1,000  feet,  and  the  sale  to  W.  M.  UndcTliill  of  the 
shingle  bolts  on  the  South  Branch  of  the  Oconto  River,  1,424,840  feet, 
at  $3.30  per  1,000  feet. 

White  Earth  and  Red  Lake  reservations,  Minn.— The  extensive  forest 
fires  in  the  northwest  during  the  summer  of  1894  killed  large  bodies  of 
timber  on  the  Chippewa  reservations  in  Minnesota.  In  reports  of 
October  25  and  November  1, 1894,  Agent  Allen,  of  the  White  Earth 
Agency,  furnished  estimates  which  indicated  that  on  the  White  Earth 
and  diminished  Red  Lake  reservations  about  29,000,000  feet  of  timber 
had  been  killed  by  these  fires.  Previously  to  these  reports  he  had 
transmitted  a  petition  from  the  Indians  for  authority  to  engage  in  log- 
ging this  dead  timber  during  the  season  then  approaching,  with  the 
recommendation  that  it  receive  favorable  consideration.    November  14^ 
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1894,  the  matter  was  submitted  to  the  Department  with  the  recommen- 
dation that  the  President  be  requested  to  ^rant  authority  under  the 
act  of  February  10,  1889  (25  Stats.,  673),  for  the  Indians  to  engage  in 
tlie  work,  and  a  draft  of  rules  and  regulations  to  govern  such  logging 
oi)erations  was  also  submitted.  December  24,  1894,  the  President 
grante<l  tlie  necessary  autliority  and  approved  the  regulations.  De- 
cember, 28,  1894,  Agent  Allen  was  instruote^l  l)y  tliis  oflit^e  to  permit 
the  Indians  to  enter  u]Km  the  work. 

Tlie  Indians  of  the  White  Earth  Reservation  markete<l  under  this 
authority  al>out  3,387,0<N)  feet  of  timber,  and  the  ln<lians  of  the  dimin- 
ished Red  Lake  Reservaticm  marketed  about  825,(MM)  feet,  and  the  money 
therefor  has  been  paid  into  the  hands  of  the  agent.  The  prices  imid 
were  *4.5()  and  *5  per  1,(MM>  feet  at  the  bank,  the  highest  price  being 
])aid  for  that  part  of  the  timber  cut  on  the  Red  Lake  IleservatioUy 
and  banked  at  a  place  most  convenient  to  market. 

Leech  Lake  and  other  Chippewa  Reservations,  Minn. — By  agreements 
entered  into  with  the  various  bands  of  Chii)pewa8  in  Minnesota  under 
the  provisions  of  the  act  ot  January  14,  1S89  (25  Stats.,  642),  there 
were  ceded  to  tlie  Tnited  States  all  the  lands  in  the  Chippewa  reser- 
vations in  that  State  except  the  White  Karth  and  Ked  Lake  reserva- 
tions (the  latter  being  diminished  by  said  agreements)  and  except 
such  tracts  as  might  be  lequired  to  make  allotments  in  severalty 
to  the  Indians  residing  cm  the  ceded  reservations  who  should  refuse  to 
remove  to  the  White  Earth  Keservation.  These  ceded  lands  were  to 
be  surveyed  and  examined  to  ascertain  the  timbered  tracts,  and  the 
timbered  tracts  were  to  be  sohl  as  **pine  lands"  at  public  auction  for 
the  benefit  of  the  ChipjKiwas  of  Minnesota. 

The  Indians  of  tlie  Leech  Lake,  Lake  Winnibigoshish,  and  other 
reservations  have  repeateilly  requested  that  authority  be  granted  for 
them  to  engajie  in  logging  the  dead  and  down  timber  on  their  reserva- 
tions. The  oflice  has  refused  to  submit  the  matter  to  the  Department 
since  the  Department  decided  by  letter  of  May  29,  1893,  to  the  Coin- 
niissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office,  that  the  Indians  of  the  Fond  du 
Lac  Keservation  could  not  be  permitted  to  engage  in  the  logging  of  the 
dead  and  down  timber  on  their  reservation,  on  the  ground  that  all  the 
reservation  lands  not  nee<led  for  allotments  having  been  ceded  by  the 
Indians  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  said  act  of  January 
14,  1SS9,  no  timber  thereon  could  be  disi)Osed  of  otherwise  than  as  pro- 
vided in  that  act.  The  same  ruling,  of  course,  applies  to  timber  on  the 
other  reservations  ceded  under  that  act,  and  therefore  whenever  the 
Indians  have  requested  permission  to  market  their  timber  I  have 
directed  the  agent  to  advise  them  that  under  the  law  no  such  authority 
can  be  granted  without  additional  legislation  by  Congress. 
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EXHIBITION  OF  INDIANS. 

Some  applications  have  been  received  during  the  year  asking  for 
authority  to  take  Indians  from  reservations  for  exhibition  puri>oses,  but 
most  of  them  have  been  refused.  The  authorities  by  the  Department 
are  as  follows: 

January  23,  1895,  to  Messrs.  Cody  (**Buffalo  Bill^)  and  Salsbury  to 
take  125  Indians  from  reservations  in  Korth  and  South  Dakota,  Ari- 
zona, New  Mexico,  and  Oklahoma  for  general  show  and  exhibition  pur- 
poses.   A  bond  in  the  sum  of  $10,000  was  given  by  this  firm. 

January  23, 1895,  to  James  A.  Bailey,  of  Bamum  &  Bailey  Circus, 
to  employ  10  Moquis,  10  Apaches,  and  10  Navajo  Indians  irom  their 
reservations  for  general  show  and  exhibition  purposes.  The  bond  given 
in  this  case  was  for  $5,000. 

March  9,  1895,  to  Charles  P.  Jordan,  licensed  trader  at  Eosebnd 
Agency,  S.  Dak.,  to  take  about  20  Indians  from  the  Eosebud  Agency, 
for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  a  Sioux  Indian  village  at  the  Atlanta 
Exposition.  He  had  previously  had  charge  of  a  party  of  Indians  at 
the  Midwinter  Exposition  in  California,  and  in  view  of  his  good  care 
and  satisfactory  treatment  of  those  Indians,  his  personal  acquaintance 
with  the  Eosebud  Sioux,  and  his  long  connection  with  the  Indian 
service,  he  was  granted  this  special  permission  and  no  bond  was 
required  of  him. 

Authority  has  occasionally  been  granted  allowing  Indians  to  attend 
local  celebrations,  under  such  conditions  and  restrictions  as  would 
insure  the  Indians  proper  treatment  and  surroundings.  Such  oppor- 
tunities to  participate  in  town  or  State  gatherings  tend  to  identify  the 
interests  of  the  Indians  with  those  of  their  white  neighbors,  and  to 
foster  harmonious  relations  between  them. 

As  stated  in  my  last  annual  report,  whenever  engagements  with 
Indians  for  exhibition  purposes  are  made  their  employers  are  required 
to  enter  into  written  contracts  with  the  individual  Indians,  obligating 
themselves  to  pay  such  Indians  fair  stipulated  salaries  for  their  serv- 
ices; to  supply  them  with  proper  food  and  clothing;  to  meet  their 
traveling  and  needful  incidental  expenses,  including  medical  attend- 
ance, etc.,  from  the  date  of  leaving  their  homes  until  their  return 
thither;  to  protect  them  from  immoral  influences  and  surroundings; 
to  employ  a  white  man  of  good  character  to  look  after  their  welfare, 
and  to  return  them,  without  cost  to  themselves,  to  their  reservation 
within  a  certain  specified,  time.  They  have  also  been  required  to 
execute  bonds  for  the  faithful  fulfillment  of  such  contracts. 

In  three  cases  where  persons  were  last  year  granted  authority  to 
engage  Indians  for  show  and  exhibition  purposes,  and  in  which  proper 
contracts  were  entered  into  with  the  individual  Indians,  and  bonds 
executed  and  filed  with  this  office,  the  terms  of  the  contracts  were 
very  largely  disregarded. 
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Gordon  W.  Lillie  (^^ Pawnee  Bill")  took  Indians  from  tbe  Bosebud 
licservation,  S.  Dak.,  to  the  Antwerp  Ex]>o$ition,  Belgium.  When  qpme 
of  those  Indians  returned  to  this  country  their  condition  was  such  as  to 
cause  unfavorable  newspaper  comment  its  to  the  treatment  they  had 
received  abroad.  The  United  States  Indian  agent  of  the  Bosebad 
Agency  was  thereupon  reciuested  to  make  a  report  as  to  the  couditioii 
of  the  returned  Indians,  which  he  did  December  27, 1894,  to  the  effect 
that  all  of  the  Indians  claime<l  to  have  been  badly  treated,  improperly 
and  iiisuiticiently  fed,  underpaid,  and  abused  by  the  man  in  charge  ot 
tlieni;  an<l  that  they  all  emphatically  refused  to  go  again  with  ^'PaW'- 
nee  Bill.'-  Mr.  Lillie  afterward.s  (January  22, 1895)  applied  for  permis- 
sion to  take  Indians  again  for  show  purjioses,  but  he  was  reftised. 

Mr.  Stone,  of  Perry,  Okla.,  entered  into  c<uitract,  etc.,  and  took  some 
Indians  of  the  Ponca,  etc.,  Agency,  Okla.,  for  the  puii^ose  of  going  East 
and  playing  baseball.  While  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  the  Indians  were  aban- 
doneil  without  money  or  food  and  were  finally  sent  to  their  homes  at 
the  expense  of  Mr.  Stone's  bondsmen.  The  Indians,  however,  were 
not  pai<l  their  salaries  as  stipulate^l  in  their  contracts.  This  office, 
therefore.  Ax>ril  1<>  last,  recommended  that  the  case  be  referred  to  the 
Department  of  tJustice  in  order  that  suit  might  be  instituted  for  the 
recovery,  from  the  b(uidsnien  of  Mr.  Stone,  of  the  amount  due  the 
Indians,  about  $400. 

Mr.  William  L.  Taylor  (''Buck  Taylor^)  was  likewise  granted 
authority,  entered  into  proper  contracts,  etc.,  and  took  15  Indians  of 
the  Bosebud  Agency,  S.  Dak.,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  public  exhibi- 
tions of ''American  frontier  life.''  IJis  " show '*  became  stranded  in 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  this  oilice  was  compelled  to  return  the  Indians  to 
their  homes  on  the  Bosebud  Beservation  at  the  expense  of  the  Gov- 
ornnient.  The  United  States  Indian  agent  rei>orted  that  the  Indians 
were  not  properly  fed  or  clothed,  nor  were  they  paid  the  salaries  stipu- 
lated in  their  contracts.  This  oltice  t herefore  recommended,  JuneS, 
1805,  that  this  case  also  be  referred  to  the  Dei>artment  of  Justice, 
that  suit  might  be  instituted  for  the  recovery  from  the  bondsmen  of 
^Ir.  Taylor  of  the  amount  due  the  Indians  under  their  contracts,  about 
83,2(H). 

In  view  of  these  experiences  the  oflice  will  be  very  slow  to  gi*ant  the 
l)rivilege  of  securing  Indians  for  such  purposes  to  any  new  company^ 
corporation,  or~  individual.  Many  applications  for  such  permission 
have  therefore  been  refused. 

SALE  OF  LIQUOB  TO  INDIANS. 

In  my  last  annual  report  the  attention  of  the  Department  was  invitetl 
to  a  decision  by  Judge  Bellinger,  of  the  United  States  district  court  of 
Oregon,  in  which  it  was  held  that  the  sale  of  licpior  to  Indians  who 
have  taken  allotments  in  severalty  is  not  a  violation  of  section  2139 
of  the  Bevised  Statutes  as  amended  by  the  act  of  July  l-'3, 1892  (27 
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Stats.,  260).    I  also  set  forth  my  reasons  for  believing  that  the  court 
erred  in  its  decision. 

Since  that  time  the  United  States  circuit  court  of  appeaLs  at  San 
Francisco  has  rendered  a  decision  in  the  case  of  Eells  et  aL  v.  Boss  (64 
Fed.  Rep.,  417),  which  sustains  my  view  as  to  the  authority  of  theCh>v* 
emmentover  Indian  allottees  and  shows  how  the  court  would  hold  if  it 
were  possible  to  get  before  it  a  case  of  liquor  selling  to  such  allottees; 
but  as  these  cases  are  of  a  criminal  character  no  appeal  can  be  taken 
by  the  Oovemment.  For  this  reason  the  office  made  strenuous  efforts 
to  secure  the  passage  of  the  bill  (H.  R.  6657)  which  was  introduced  in 
the  last  Congress  by  Mr.  Meiklejohn,  and  which  was  as  follows : 

That  any  person  who  shall  sell,  give  away,  dispose  of,  exohange/or  barter  any 
malt,  spirituous,  or  yinons  liquor,  inelnding  beer,  ale,  and  wine^  or  any  ardent  or 
other  intoxicating  liquor  of  any  kind  wfaatsoervr,  or  any  essenee,  extract,  bittorsy! 
preparation-,  compound,  composition,  or  any  article  whatsoever,  under  any  naoM, 
label,  or  brand  which  produces  intoxication,  to  any  Indian  to  whom  allotment  of 
land  has  been  made  while  the  title  to  the  same  shall  be  held  in  trust' by  the  Govern^ 
mont,  or  to  any  Indian  a  ward  of  the  Goyernment  under  charge  of  any  Indian  super-- 
intendent  or  agent,  or  any  Indian,  including  mixed  bloods,  over  whom  the  Gk>vem- 
ment,  through  its  departments,  exercises  guaxdianship,  and  any  person  who  shall 
introduce,  or  attempt  to  iutroduce,  any  malt,  splritnous,  or  vinous  liquor,  including 
beer,  ale,  aud  wine,  or  any  ardent  or  intoxicating  liquor  of  any  kind  whatsoever  into 
the  Indian  country,  shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  two  years, 
or  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars  for  the  first  offense  and  not  less  than 
two  hundred  dollars  for  each  offense  thereafter,  or  by  both  fine  and  imprisonment,  in 
the  discretion  of  the  court:  Profvided,  however.  That  when  the  punishment  shall  be  by 
fine  the  person  convicted  shall  be  committed  until  fine  and  costs  are  paid,  the 
informers  to  have  and  receive  one-half  of  all  fines  paid  and  collected.  But  it  shall 
be  a  sufficient  defense  to  any  charge  of  introdnciug,  or  attempting  to  introduce, 
ardent  spirits,  ale,  beer,  wine,  or  intoxicating  liquors  into  the  Indian  country  that 
the  acts  charged  were  done  under  authority,  in  writing,  from  the  War  Department, 
or  any  officer  duly  authorized  therennto  by  the-War  Depavtment. 

Sec.  2.  That  so  much  of  the  act  of  twenty-third  day  of  July,  eighteen  hundred  and 
ninety-two,  as  is  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  is  hereby  repealed. 

The  bill  was  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  in  the  last 
hoars  of  the  last  session,  but  too  late  to  receive  the  consideration  of 
the  Senate,  and  consequently  did  not  become  a  law.  It  is  my  purpose, 
however,  on  the  assembling  of  the  next  Congress  to  submit  the  matter 
to  the  Department  in  a  special  report,  with  a  view  to  having  the  bill 
again  introduced  and,  if  possible,  passed  into  law. 

In  his  annual  report,  dated  August  28, 1894,  D.  M.  Wisdom,  the  agent 
for  the  Union  Agency,  Muscogee,  Ind,  T.,  has  the  following  to  say 
relative  to  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  an  intoxicating,  beverage  in  the 
Indian  Territory  called  "Choctaw  beer,"  viz: 

The  sale  of  Choctaw  beer,  a  drink  compounde4  of  barley,'  hops,-  tobacco,  fish 
berries,  and  a  small  amount  of  alcohol,  is  manufactured  without  stmt  in  many 
portions  of  this  agency,  especially  in  the  mining  communities.  Many  miners  insist 
that  it  is  essential  to  their  health,  owing  to  the  bad  water  usually  found  in  mining 
camps,  and  they  aver  that  they  use  it  rather  as  a  tonic  or  medicine  than  as  a  bever- 
age, and  this  idea,  that  it  is  a  proper  tonic,  is  fostered  and  encouraged  by  some 
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pliyHici.'tns.  But  it  is  soiiiowhat  remarkable  aa  a  fact  in  the  scientific  world  that  the 
water  \h  alwayH  bad.  in  the  immediate  mining  centers,  but  g^ocMl  in  the  adjacent 
ueigliborboods.  But  however  this  fact  Aiay  be,  it  is  certain  that  the  sale  of  Choctaw 
beer  is  a  fruitful  source  of  evil,  disorder,  and  crime. 

Thu  Choctaw  Nation  has  leKi8late<l  against  it  and  done  all  in  its  power  to  suppress 
the  monster,  but,  like  Banquo's  ghost,  it  will  not  down  at  its  bidding.  It  is  a  many- 
headed  monster,  and  if  it  be  true  that  it  does  not  come  under  the  ban  of  the  liquor 
tratlic  in  the  Indian  Territory  because  it  is  not  introduced  and  sold,  but  only  mauu- 
factun'd  and  Hold  in  the  Indian  Territory,  there  ought  to  be  additional  Congressional 
legishition  enacted  to  reach  and  eradicate  it,  and  punish  parties  who  sell  it  in  tlie 
open  day  and  run  saloons  in  violation  of  law.  Choctaw  beer  iH  an  intoxicant  jnst 
as  much  so  as  lager  beer  and  whisky,  and  while  its  unrestrained  sale  is  permitted 
we  may  expect  in  this  agency  an  outcrop  of  all  evils  incident  to  the  regular  trafUc 
in  ardent  spirits. 

I  fouml,  on  a  recent  visit  to  Coalgate  and  Lehigh,  mining  centers  where  thousands 
of  miners  are  employed,  that  Choctaw  beer  was  sold  by  various  parties  to  miners, 
and  a  similar  state  of  affairs  at  Alderson,  Hartshorne,  and  Krebs.  One  difficulty  in 
dealing  with  sellers  of  Choctaw  beer  is  that  it  is  manufactured  and  sold  by  women, 
wlio  are  more  troublesome  to  deal  with  and  punish  than  a  man.  As  to  whether  it  is 
prohibited  by  Choctaw  law  or  not,  I  invite  your  attention  to  Choctaw  statutes,  page 
261,  act  approved  October  18,  1886. 

September  13, 1893,  a  report  was  made  to  the  Department  relative 
to  the  report  that  the  United  States  district  attorney  had  held  that  the 
manufacture  of  the  beer  within  the  Indian  Territory  was  not  a  viola- 
tion of  the  statutes  prohibiting  the  introduction  of  intoxicating  bever- 
ages into  the  Indian  country,  and  that  the  ])arties  making  and  selling 
the  beer  cx)uld  not  be  prosecuted  by  the  Federal  authorities  so  long  as 
they  did  not  sell  it  to  Indians,  and  it  was  recouimendexl  that  the 
Department  of  Justice  be  requested  to  communicate  with  the  district 
attorney  with  a  view  to  having  him  cooperate  with  the  agent  of  the 
Union  Agency  in  the  suppression  of  the  evil.  Of  this  report  to  tlio 
Department  Agent  Wisdom  was,  on  the  same  date,  advised. 

September  20, 1893,  the  Attorney-General  advised  the  Department 
that  the  district  attorney  had  been  instructed  to  cooi)erate  with  the 
agent  in  the  suppression  of  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  Choctaw  beer 
in  tlic  Indian  Territory,  if  the  same  should  be  found  to  be  intoxicjiting. 

November  G,  1894,  Agent  Wisdom's  attention  was  again  called  tooilice 
letter  of  September  13, 1893,  and  he  was  directed  to  report  whether  the 
district  attorney  had  been  re<iuested  by  him  to  bring  any  suits  in  the 
courts  to  put  a  stoi)  to  the  manufacture  of  this  l)eer,  and  if  so,  whether 
any  suits  had  been  brought  by  him  and  the  result  tliereof ;  and  if  no 
suits  had  been  brought,  whether  the  district  attorney  had  declined  to 
bring  suits  and  had  given  any  reasons  for  so  declining. 

In  February  last  a  special  report  was  received  from  Agent  Wisdom, 
with  which  he  transmitted  a  letter  to  him  from  Clifford  L.  Jackson,  the 
United  States  attorney  for  the  Indian  Territory,  dated  February  14, 
1895,  holding  to  his  original  opinion  that  it  is  not  an  offense  against 
the  statute  to  manufa<^ture  intoxicating  liquors  within  the  Indian  coun- 
try.   Mr.  Jackson  stated  that  he  had  submitted  this  matter  to  Judge 
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Stuart,  of  the  United  States  court  in  the  Indian  Territory,  and  also  to 
the  United  States  attorneys  for  the  western  district  of  Arkansas  and  the 
eastern  district  of  Texas,  and  that  they  all  agreed  in  the  opinion  that 
section  2139  of  the  Revised  Statutes  does  not  make  it  an  offense  for  any 
person  to  manufacture  intoxicating  liquors  within  the  Indian  Territory, 
and  that  the  term  "  introduced "  does  not  mean  the  manufacture  of 
intoxicating  liquors  within  the  Indian  country,  but  the  actual  bringing 
of  intoxicating  liquors  from  without  the  Indian  Territory  to  within  the 
Indian  Territory,  and  that  such  seems  to  be  the  general  legal  meaning 
of  the  term  "  introduced  "  as  construed  in  that  section  of  the  country; 
also  that  he  had  within  the  week  just  prior  to  the  date  of  his  letter  again 
conferred  with  Judge  Stuart  about  the  matter,  and  there  was  no  ques- 
tion in  his  mind  but  that  this  office  was  wrong  in  its  contention  that  by 
the  term  '^  introduced"  the  statute  prohibits  the  manufacture  as  well 
as  the  actual  bringing  of  intoxicating  liquors  within  the  Indian  country. 
At  the  time  Agent  Wisdom's  report  was  received  there  was  pending 
in  Congress  a  bill,  which  subsequently  became  a  law  (28  Stats.,  693), 
which  contained  a  provision  (ibid.,  697)  imposing  heavy  x>^nalties  on 
anyone  who  shall — 

manufactare,  brII,  give  away,  or  hi  any  manner,  or  by  any  moans  furnish  to  anyone, 
either  for  himself  or  another,  any  ymous,  malt,  or  fermented  liquors,  or  any  other 
intoxicating  drinks  of  any  kind  whatsoever,  whether  medicated  or  not,  or  who  shall 
carry,  or  in  any  manner  have  carried,  into  said  Territory  any  such  liquors  or  drinks. 

After  its  passage  no  further  action  on  Agent  Wisdom's  report  was 
needed  except  to  notify  him  of  the  provisions  of  the  new  law. 

INDIAN  DEPREDATION  CLAIMS. 

At  the  date  of  my  last  annual  report  there  were  8,005  Indian  depre- 
dation claims  of  record  in  this  office,  of  which  number  4,364  claims 
were  on  file.  Since  then  2  new  claims  have  been  filed,  making  the  total 
number  8,007.  During  the  past  year  87  claims  have  been  rejwrted  to 
the  Court  of  Claims  by  this  office.  In  56  claims  the  papers  on  file 
were  transmitted  to  the  court,  4  were  reported  as  having  been  pre- 
viously transmitted  to  Congress,  4  as  having  been  returned  to  claim- 
ants and  attorneys,  1  as  having  been  sent  to  an  Indian  agent,  and 
miscellaneous  information  was  given  pertaining  to  22.  The  number  of 
claims  disposed  of  during  the  year,  65,  deducted  from  the  total  number 
of  claims  on  file,  4,366,  leaves  4,301  claims  still  in  this  office  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  court  in  the  manner  provided  in  the  act  of  March  3, 1891, 
conferring  upon  the  Court  of  Claims  jurisdiction  and  authority  to 
investigate  and  finally  adjudicate  Indian  depredation  claims. 

The  act  of  Congress  approved  August  23,  1894  (28  Stats.,  476), 
appropriated  $175,000  for  the  payment  of  certain  judgments  of  the 
Court  of  Claims  in  Indian  depredation  claims  rendered  in  pursuance 
of  said  act  of  March  3,  1891,  and  $200,000  additional  was  appropriated 
by  an  act  approved  March  2, 1895  (28  Stats,,  SG^^tot  Wv^  ^^w^saK^X  ^'C 
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thefto  jadgmentH  iu  the  BHine  luauner  as  provided  in  said  act  of  August 
23, 1804.  The  records  of  this  office  show  that  up  to  Aufrust  13, 1886, 
judgments  were  paid  in  accordance  with  sai<l  acts  to  the  amount  of 
*21H,91«.12. 

The  objection  still  exists  to  the  manner  in  which  appropriations  are 
made  for  the  payment  of  these  claims,  viz,  looking  to  their  ultimate 
payment  from  Indian  funds.  This  subject  was  fully  discussed  in  my 
last  annual  report^,  wherein  I  said  that — 

the  aforesaid  act  of  Marth  3, 1891,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  payment  of 
claims,  should  either  be  repealed  in  toto  or  be  amended  so  as  to  place 
upon  the  United  States  the  sole  responsibility  and  ultimate  liability  for 
the  x)ayment  of  judgments  rendered  on  account  of  Indian  depredations. 

Admitting  that  it  may  have  been  entirely  just  and  proper  to  have 
indemnified  persons  for  losses  at  the  time  the  depredations  were  com- 
mitted, according  to  the  laws  then  in  force,  yet  this  was  done  in  bat 
few  cases.  Many  of  these  chiims  originated  at  so  remote  a  period  that 
the  present  generation  of  Indians  can  not  possibly  have  any  knowledge 
of  the  depredations  committed,  and  certainly  should  not  be  held  per- 
sonally responsible  therefor. 

If  the  Indians  were  cognizant  of  the  eflect  of  tlie  law  as  it  now  stands, 
I  am  satisfied  that  it  wouM  be  almost  useless  for  the  Government  to 
attempt  to  negotiate  with  them  for  the  sale  of  any  lands  which  they  now 
hold,  and  it  could  hardly  be  called  less  than  a  breach  of  good  faith  for 
the  United  States  to  negotiate  witli  Indians  for  the  sale  of  their  surplus 
lands,  and  afterwards,  without  their  knowledge  and  consent,  appropri- 
ate the  purchase  money  for  the  i)ayment  of  claims  against  their  ancestors. 

With  possibly  one  or  two  exceptions  the  annuity  and  trust  funds  of 
all  Indian  tribes  are  re(|uired  for  their  necessary  support,  eduoation, 
and  future  protection,  ami  the  payment  of  these  claims,  however  just 
they  may  be,  would  simply  subject  the  Indians  to  (conditions  of  such 
dependence  iis  would  in  the  end  necessitate  additional  appropriations 
out  of  t lie  United  States  Treasury  for  their  support. 

DISTURBANCES  IN  ^^JACJKSONS   HOLE"  COUNTRY 

WYOMING. 

Since  my  last  annual  report  relative  to  complaints  by  wliites  in  regard 
to  Indians  oft'  their  reservations  hunting  and  "  wantonly  killing^'  game, 
serious  trouble  has  occurred  between  the  Bannock  Indians  and  the 
whites  in  what  is  known  as  the  '*  Jacksons  Hole"  country,  Wyoming 
A  full  report  of  this  entire  afiair  was  made  to  the  Department  August 
17, 1895,  the  substance  of  which  is  as  follows,  some  of  it  being  quoted 
from  my  report  of  last  year : 

For  more  than  a  year  past  complaints  have  been  made  to  this  office 
that  Indians  of  the  Shoshone  Reservation,  Wyo.,  were  wantonly  slaugh- 
tering elk  and  deer  that  had  been  driven  down  from  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains by  the  deep  snows  and  severe  weather.  The  agent  of  the  Shoshone 
Agency  was  at  once  instructed  to  report  tlie  facts  to  this  office,  and  to 
take  such  action  as  would  entirely  stop  any  wanton  killing  of  game  by 
those  Indians  in  the  future.  He  replied  that,  to  his  knowledge,  no  elk 
or  deer  had  been  aimlessly  slaughtered  by  the  In<lians  belonging  to  that 
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agency,  bat  that  it  was  reported  that  raving  parties  of  other  Indians  had 
killed  game  outside  of  the  reservation ;  also  that  the  Indians  reported 
that  white  men  were  continually  going  on  hunting  expeditions  through 
the  country  adjacent  to  their  reservation,  and  killing  game  merely  for 
the  pleasure  of  hunting.  Reports  from  other  Indian  agents  in  that 
country  sustained  this  charge,  the  whites  claiming  they  had  as  good 
right  as  the  Indians  to  kill  game;  and  the  State  officers,  in  some 
instances,  stating  that  they  did  not  feel  justified  in  prosecuting  white 
men  for  \iolating  State  game  laws,  while  the  Indians  were  allowed  to 
hunt. 

Subsequently  more  complaints  were  received  from  Idaho,  Wyoming, 
and  Montana  that  parties  of  Indians  were  continually  leaving  their 
reservations  with  passes  from  their  agents  to  make  social  and  friendly 
visits  to  other  reservations;  that  en  route  they  slaughtered  game  in 
large  quantities  merely  for  the  sake  of  killing  and  for  the  hides,  par- 
ticularly in  the  country  adjacent  to  the  Yellowstone  National  Park  and 
the  Shoshone  Reservation,  Wyo.,  and  that  if  such  depredations  were 
allowed  to  continue  it  would  probably  result  in  a  serious  conflict 
between  the  white  settlers  and  the  Indians. 

In  view  of  the  above  complaints,  the  office,  on  May  22, 1894,  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  Indian  agents  in  Idaho,  Montana,  Wyoming,  Utah,  and 
the  Dakotas,  instructing  them  to  call  together  in  council  the  Indians  of 
their  respective  agencies  and  again  put  before  them  the  instructions 
contained  in  office  circular  of  November  1, 1889,  and  to  notify  them 
that  the  restrictions  as  to  hunting  contained  in  that  circular  must  be 
strictly  complied  with;  also  that  should  they  obtain  passes  ostensibly 
for  making  friendly  visits  to  other  reservations  and  then  engage  in  hunt- 
ing while  en  route,  their  passes  would  be  recalled  by  this  office  and 
they  would  not  be  allowed  to  leave  their  reservation  again. 

The  circular  referred  to  readi^  as  follows : 

The  United  States  Indian  Agents: 

Freqaent  complaiuts  have  been  made  to  tliis  Department  that  Indians  are  in  the 
habit  of  leaving  their  reservations  for  the  purpose  of  hunting;  that  they  slaughter 
game  in  large  quantities  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  State  or  Territory  in  which 
they  reside,  and  that  in  many  instances  large  numbers  of  wild  animals  are  killed 
simply  for  their  hides. 

In  some  cases  Indians,  by  treaty  stipulations,  have  the  guaranteed  right  to  hunt, 
upon  specified  conditions,  outside  their  existing  reservations.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  has  decided  that  the  privilege  of  hunting  under  such  treaty  provisions  is 
the  right  to  merely  kill  such  game  as  may  be  necessary  to  supply  the  needs  of  the 
Indians,  and  that  the  slaughter  of  wild  animals  in  vast  numbers  for  the  hides  only 
and  the  abandonment  of  the  carcasses  without  attempting  to  make  use  of  them,  is 
as  much  a  violation  of  the  treaty  as  an  absolute  prohibition  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  against  the  exercise  of  such  privilege  would  be.  This  fact  should  be 
impressed  upon  the  minds  of  the  Indians  who  have  such  treaty  rights,  and  they 
wiU  be  given  to  understand  that  the  wanton  destruction  of  game  wiU  not  be  per- 
mitted. And  those  not  having  the  reserved  treaty  privileges  of  hunting  outside  of 
their  existing  reservation  shonld  be  warned  against  leaving  their  reservation  for 
hunting,  as  they  are  liable  to  arrest  and  prosecution  for  violation  of  the  laws  of  the 
State  or  Territory  in  which  offenses  may  be  committed. 
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In  view  of  the  aettleinont  of  the  country  and  the  oonsoqnont  disappearance  of  the 
f^aiiie.  the  time  bus  long  since  gone  by  when  the  Indians  can  live  by  the  chase. 
Tht^y  should  abandon  their  idle  and  nomadic  ways  and  endeavor  to  cultivate  habits 
of  industry,  and  adopt  civilized  pursuits  to  secure  the  means  for  self-support. 

All  the  agents  addressed  reported  that  they  had  complied  with  ofBce 
instructions,  and  had  taken  extra  precautions  to  prevent  the  Indians 
under  their  charge  from  wantonly  killing  game  or  leaving  their  reser- 
vations for  such  a  purpose. 

Captain  Ray,  U.  S.  A.,  acting  agent  of  tlie  Shoshone  Agency,  in  his 
rex)ort  of  May  29,  1894,  relative  to  the  above  instructions,  stated  as 
follows : 

1 11  nd  that  article  4  of  the  treaty  with  the  Eastern  Band  of  the  Shoshone  Indiana, 
UKulo  July  3,  1868,  gives  the  Indians  the  ri{;ht  to  hunt  on  all  the  unoccupied  lands  of 
the  United  States,  and  they  have  certainly  availed  themselves  of  the  privilege,  hu€ 
not  a  single  case  of  wanton  destruction  of  wild  animals  has  ever  come  to  my  knowl- 
edge, nor  will  I  ever  permit  such  practice. 

In  connection  with  this  matter  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  present 
ration  forlndians  on  this  reservation  ( one-halt' pound  of  dour  and  thn>e- fourths  pound 
beet',  net)  i.i  not  sntTicient  to  ward  otT  the  ])angs  of  hunger,  and  they  must  supplement 
this  allowance  in  some  way  or  suffer.  In  absence  of  ]>aid  employment,  which  will 
enable  them  to  purchase  foo<l,  they  will  resort  to  desperate  methods  before  they  will 
go  hungry.  Unless  they  receive  sutlicient  food  on  the  reservation,  no  power  can  pre- 
vent them  from  killing  game  or  cattle. 

Coini)laiiits,  however,  continned  to  be  made  l)y  the  governor  of  Wyo- 
ming, the  prosecuting  attorney  of  Fremont  County,  and  many  others 
from  the  region  south  of  tlie  Yellowstone  National  Park.  These  com- 
plaints were  referred  to  the  respective  Indian  agents  for  their  informa- 
tion and  with  instructions  to  be  especjially  careful  to  prevent  any 
wanton  destruction  of  game  by  Indians  in  their  charge.  From  some  of 
their  reports  it  is  clear  that  the  Indians  had  not  been  justly  complained 
of,  and  that  in  many  instances  the  charges  against  them  were  either 
altogether  false  or  grossly  exaggerated,  sometimes  willfully  so.  For 
instance,  Captain  Eay,  U.  S.  A.,  the  then  acting  Indian  agent  of  the 
Shoshone  Agency,  rei)orted  that  hordes  of  white  hunters  infested  the 
country  (Yellowstone  Park  region)  entirely  unmolested. 

A  full  report  as  to  these  complaints  was  made  in  letter  of  November 
8,  1891,  of  which  the  concluding  paragraphs  were  as  follows: 

It  \H  my  intention  to  write  again  to  the  agents  of  the  Fort  Hall  (Idaho)  and  Wind 
River  (Wyoming)  agencies,  directing  them  to  ho  watchful  to  the  end  that  their 
Indians  give  no  cause  for  complaint  in  this  matter;  hut  I  think  it  would  bo  well  if 
some  attention  were  paid  to  the  foreign  and  native  tourists  and  others,  who  go  into 
that  country  to  hunt  without  let  or  hindrance. 

It  is  a  well-known  and  admitted  fact  that  the  extermination  of  the  hnffalo  and 
other  large  game  in  the  West  was  the  work  of  the  whites,  principally,  and  not  the 
Indians,  and  even  now  the  well-supplied  curio  shops  and  taxidermiKts  ohtain  their 
supply  of  heads,  antlers,  horns,  etc.,  entirely  from  the  ft>rmef,  or  very  nearly  so,  at 
least. 

No  further  complaints  were  received  until  in  the  latter  part  of  June 
last,  when  Governor  Eichards,  of  Wyoming,  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
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Departmeut  stating  that  he  was  informed  that  Indians  were  then  hunt- 
ing and  killing  large  game  in  the  northern  part  of  Uinta  County  and 
the  western  part  of  Fremont  County,  Wyo.  j  that  most  of  these  Indians 
were  from  Idaho,  some,  however,  being  from  the  Shoshone  Reservation, 
Wyo.  'He  inclosed  a  copy  of  the  State  of  Wyoming  Fish  and  Game 
Laws,  1895,  and  requested  that  action  be  taken  which  would  restrict 
Indians  from  leaving  their  respective  reservations  for  the  purpose  of 
hunting  in  Wyoming. 

July  17, 1895,  Governor  Eichards  telegraphed  the  Department  as 
follows: 

Have  just  received  the  foUowing  tele^am,  dated  Marysvalei  Wyo.,  July  15,  via 
Market  Lake,  Idaho,  July  16: 

"Nine  ludians  arrested,  oue  killed,  others  escaped.  Many  Indians  reported  here; 
threaten  lives  and  property.  Settlers  are  moving  families  away.  Want  protection 
immediately.    Action  on  your  part  is  absolutely  necessary. 

"Frank  H.  Rhodes, 

*' Justice  of  the  Peace. 
"Wm.  Manning,  CoMtahle." 
(And  three  others.) 

I  have  received  other  advices  by  mail  representing  situation  as  serions.  The 
Indians  are  Bannocks  from  Fort  Hall,  Idaho.  Arrested  for  the  illegal  and  wanton 
killing  of  game.  My  letter  to  you  dated  June  17  relates  to  the  matter.  Can  you 
take  immediate  action  for  the  protection  of  our  settlers  f 

This  office,  on  July  17, 1895,  therefore  telegraphed  Teter,  Indian  agent 

at  Fort  Hall,  Idaho,  as  follows: 

* 
Governor  Richards,  of  Wyoming,  telegraphs  this  date  that  nine  Bannock  Indians 

belonging  to  Fort  Hall  Agency  were  arrested  and  one  killed  on  or  about  15th  Instant, 
at  Marysvale,  Uinta  County,  Wyo.,  for  wantonly  killing  game;  that  many  other 
Indians  are  there  threatening  lives  and  property,  and  settlers  are  moving  families 
away.  Proceed  at  once  to  scene  of  trouble  and  do  all  in  your  power  to  prevent  further 
disturbance  and  to  return  absent  Indians  to  reservation .  If  troops  are  needed  to  pro- 
tect settlers  or  prevent  open  conflict,  advise  immediately.  If  you  have  any  informa- 
tion now  telegraph  same  to  me  before  starting. 

Tlie  same  date  the  following  telegram  was  sent  to  the  acting  Indian 
agent,  Shoshone  Agency: 

Serious  trouble  reported  in  neighborhood  of  Marysvale,  Uinta  County,  Wyo, 
Nine  Bannock  Indians  from  Fort  Hall  Agency  arrested  and  one  killed  for  violation 
of  game  laws.  Settlers  said  to  be  fleeing  for  their  lives.  If  any  of  your  Indians  are 
absent  in  that  region  have  them  returned  to  reservation  at  once.  Have  ordered  Fort 
Hall  agent  to  scene  of  trouble.  Cooperate  with  him  to  fullest  extent  of  your  abiUty 
in  every  possible  way. 

The  agent  of  Fort  Hall  Agency  replied  by  telegraph  the  next  day  as 
follows : 

Will  state  on  13th  instant,  upon  receipt  information  Indians  were  killing  game 
unlawfully  in  Wyoming,  I  sent  the  entire  police  force  to  Wyoming  to  bring  back 
Indians  belonging  to  this  reservation.  Captain  Indian  police  sent  back  policeman, 
who  arrived  this  day,  stating  that  one  Indian  killed  by  settlers.  Other  sources' 
several  Indians  killed.    I  leave  for  scene  of  trouble  at  once. 
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TIk;  same  clay  the  Shoshone  agent  also  tele^aphed : 

Police  sent  days  ago  to  briiij^  absent  IiKliaus  back  to  r«8er%^atiou.  Ouly  od6  Indian 
reported  abHent  now.  Rei>orts  indicate  that  none  of  my  Indians  were  eoncemed  in 
Mar.vHvale  trouble.     Will  act  for  Fort  Hall  agent  whenever  posaible. 

Then  followed  the  sensational  and  alarming  newspaper  reports  of  an 
Indian  outbreak  in  the  Jacksons  Hole  country;  the  Bannocks  on  the 
warpatli;  the  killing  of  many  settlers  by  the  savages;  homes  burned 
to  the  ground;  whites  ileeing  for  their  lives;  and  the  appeal  to  the 
Government  that  United  States  troops  be  hurried  to  the  se^t  of  war 
to  stop  the  fiendish  work  of  devastiition  and  murder  of  whites  by  the 
redskins. 

.July  23  the  Fort  Hall  agent  telegraphed  this  office  as  follows: 

Have  iuvestigat-ed  trouble  between  Indiann  and  nettlcrs  in  Wyoming,  and  will 
advise  troops  be  Ront  there  immediately  to  prote<'t  law-abiding  HetUern;  law  leu 
element  among  nettlers  being  determined  to  fouie  into  conflict  with  Indians.  Set- 
tl«*r8  have  killed  from  fonr  to  seven  Indians,  which  has  incensed  Indians,  who  have 
gathered  to  number  of  200  to  'MiO  near  Fall  Kiver  in  Uinta  County  and  refuse  to 
return  to  reservation.  I  find  Bannock  Indians  have  killed  game  unlawfully  according 
to  laws  of  Wyoming,  though  not  unlawfully  according  to  treaty  of  Bannock  Indians 
with  T'nited  States,  upurping  prerogative  of  settlers  in  that  resi>ect,  which  eaosed 
the  trouble,  and  nothing  but  intervention  of  soldiers  will  s«*ttle  difficulty  and  saye 
lives  of  innocent  persons  and  prevent  deatructiou  of  property. 

This  office  replied  as  follows: 

Send  word  to  absent  Indians  as  coming  direct  from  me  that  I  want  them  to  retnrn 
peaceably  to  their  reservation  before  the  soldiers  arrive.  Say  that  I  send  this  mes- 
sage to  them  as  their  friend  and  urge  ])rompt  compliance,  knowing  it  is  for  their 
best  interest  and  welfare. 

Agent  Teter  carried  out  the  above  instructions,  an<l  July  28  tele- 
graplied  the  following: 

On  27th  instant  I  met  Sheriff  Hawley  near  Rcxburg,  returning  from  Jacksons  Holo^ 
where  he  had  been  sent  to  ascertain  if  settlers  have  been  killed  by  Indians.  Hawley 
states  settlers  have  not  been  molested  by  Indians.  Indians  are  supposed  to  be  in 
camp  40  miles  from  settlements  in  practically  impregnable  position. 

T]ii)  Secretary  of  War  on  July  24,  1895,  upon  Department  request 
for  military  aid,  ordered  Brigiulier-General  Ooppinger,  commanding 
Department  of  the  Platte,  to  i)roceed  at  once  to  the  scene  of  disturbance 
in  Wyoming  and  to  order  such  movement  of  troops  as  might  be  neees- 
sary  to  prevent  a  conflict  between  the  Indians  and  settlers  and  to 
remove  the  Indians  to  their  proper  reservaticms. 

Governor  Richards,  on  July  31,  telegraphed  the  following: 

Reliable  information  that  200  Indians  sup}K>sed  to  be  IJtos  were  seen  yesterday 
near  S«mth  Pass,  Fremont  County;  also  47  Sioux  on  Bad  Wat^jr  Creek,  same  county; 
all  were  mounted,  armed,  and  without  women  or  children.  The  ]>eoplo  of  Fremont 
Comity  are  under  arms  and  wire  me  for  assistance.  Can  not  these  and  all  other 
Indians  in  Wyoming  be  recalled  to  their  reservations? 

This  office  at  once  telegraphed  the  agents  of  Pine  Ridge  (S.  Dak.), 
Shoslione  (Wyoming),  I^mhi  (Idaho),  and  Uintah  and  Ouray  (Utah) 
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agencies  to  have  absent  Indians  returned  to  their  respective  reserva- 
tions.   The  Shoshone  and  Uintah  and  Ouray  agents  replied  that  none 
of  their  Indians  were  absent,  and  that  no  trouble  was  feared. 
August  2, 1895,  Agent  Teter  reported  by  telegram  as  follows  : 

I  have  returned  from  Jaoksons  Hole.  Everything  quiet  there.  I  will  recommend 
that  you  request  the  Department  of  Justice  to  investigate  killing  of  peaceable 
Indians  by  lawless  settlers  in  Uinta  County,  Wyo.,  with  a  view  to  the  prosecution 
of  the  guilty  parties. 

On  the  following  day  he  further  telegraphed: 

All  Indians  absent  from  reservation  have  returned.  Had  big  council.  Requested 
me  to  telegraph  you  their  hearts  felt  good.  Had  not  harmed  a  white  man,  and 
would  start  haying,  leaving  their  grievances  to  the  justice  of  the  white  man 

To  the  latter  message  this  office  replied  August  7  as  follows: 

Your  telegram  August  3  received.  Exceedingly  gratifying  to  me  and  to  all  friendB 
of  the  Indians  everywhere  that  they  have  returned  peaceably  to  their  reservation 
and  gone  to  work,  having  committed  no  acts  of  violence  against  the  persons  or 
property  of  the  whites,  which  will  certainly  be  to  their  lasting  credit.  Tell  them 
BO,  and  that  office  will  do  all  in  its  power  to  have  faithful  investigation  of  the  kill- 
ing of  the  Indians  and  to  see  that  justice  is  done.  Am  looking  for  full  report  firom 
you  giving  details  of  the  whole  affair. 

I  now  quote  in  full  the  bfiicial  reports  that  have  reached  this  office 
giving  details  of  the  trouble,  as  follows: 

Report,  dated  July  20,  1895,  from  Oapt.  R.  H.  Wilson,  U.  S.  A., 
acting  Indian  agent,  Shoshone  Agency,  Wyo. : 

In  regard  to  the  recent  disturbances  near  Marysvale,  Wyo.,  resulting  from  Indians 
killing  game  out  of  season,  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  the  Indian  police  sent  to 
that  point  to  bring  back  absent-ees  have  returned  without  having  been  able  to  effect 
anything  of  importance.  They  report  that  two  of  my  Indians  have  been  found 
guilty  of  the  offense  in  question,  fined  $75  each  and  costs,  and  in  default  of  payment 
of  their  fines  have  been  taken  to  Evanston  to  serve  out  sentences,  of  what  duration 
I  am  not  informed. 

Their  horses  and  equipments  were  seized  to  satisfy  costs.  No  other  Indians  are 
now  absent  from  this  reservation  without  authority,  and  I  do  not  anticipate  any 
further  trouble  in  this  respect.  The  scene  of  the  disturbance  is  so  remote  and  inac- 
cessible that  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  reliable  reports  in  regard  to  it,  but  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  that  the  whole  matter  has  been  greatly  exaggerated.  I  have  been  trying 
to  instruct  my  Indians  in  the  provisions  of  the  game  laws,  of  which  they  have  been 
entirely  ignorant.  They  have  hitherto  considered  that  the  provisions  of  their  treaty 
give  them  the  right  to  hunt  on  unoccupied  lands  whenever  they  please.  I  shall, 
however,  in  future  try  to  make  them  comply  with  the  law  in  regard  to  killing  game 
in  Wyoming,  without  regard  to  their  treaty,  as  I  consider  that  this  course  will  be 
less  likely  to  cause  a  recurrence  of  similar  trouble. 

Report,  dated  July  20, 1895,  addressed  to  Adjutant-General,  U.  S.  A., 
from  Capt.  J.  T.  Van  Orsdale,  U.  S.  A.,  late  acting  Indian  agent.  Fort 
Hall  Agency,  Idaho: 

I  have  the  honor  to  make  the  following  report  bearing  upon  the  account  (news- 
paper) of  the  arrest  and  killing  of  Indians  in  Jaoksons  Hole  country,  Wyoming,  by 
citizens  of  said  8tate : 

In  the  treaty  made  with  the  Bannocks  and  Shoahones  at  Fort  Bridger  in  1867  or 
6069  I  A 5 
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1868  they  were  granted  the  privilege  of  hnnting  on  any  unoccupied  public  land. 
Beiii<r  short -rationed  and  far  from  Belf-Hupporting  according  to  the  white  man's 
methods,  they  simply  follow  their  custom  and  hunt  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
Biintenance.  It  would  seem  that  the  killing  of  Indians  under  the  circumBtances  is 
noth  iDg  more  or  less  than  murder.  They  arc  not  citi/.ens  of  the  State,  and  are  entitled 
to  the  protection  of  the  General  Government  so  far  as  the  rights  and  privileges 
grautod  by  treaty  are  concerned. 

Wliile  acting  agent  at  Fort  Hall  Agency,  Idaho,  I  had  occasion  to  look  into  this 
matt^'F,  and  while  trying  to  prevent  hunting  by  Indians  during  the  season  unauthor- 
ized by  State  law  I  took  the  opportunity  to  let  those  making  complaints  know  that 
the  Indians  were  within  treaty  rights,  and  I  believe  the  fact  is  well  known  and 
understood.  Further,  I  believe  there  is  no  '^ wanton*'  slaughter  of  game  by  those 
Indians,  while  it  is  a  notorious  fact  that  hundreds  of  animals  are  killed  by  white 
men  for  nothing  more  than  heads  and  horns.  There  are  men  in  that  country  who 
make  it  a  business  to  pilot  hunting  parties  from  the  East  and  the  Old  Country  which 
not  only  slaughter  elk  but  capture  and  ship  them  out  of  the  country.  The  killing 
of  game  by  Indians  interferes  with  their  business.  Another  fact  about  the  Jacksons 
Hole  Basin,  it  is  inaccessible  iu  winter  on  account  of  deep  snow  on  the  mountains^ 
and  game  can  only  be  got  at  by  outsiders  during  the  summer  or  early  autumn.  If 
it  be  the  desire  of  the  Government  to  restrain  the  Indians  and  cause  them  to  conform 
to  State  laws,  steps  looking  to  the  change  or  modification  of  treaty  would  seem  to 
be  in  order.  Indians  can  hardly  l>e  expected  to  submit  more  quietly  to  the  killing 
of  tlioir  ]H'ople  while  engaged  in  the  occupation  which  they  think  they  have  a  right 
to  follow  than  white  men,  and  a  failure  by  the  Government  to  take  proper  action  is 
liable  to  result  in  serious  loss  of  life  and  property. 

Having  obtained  knowledge  of  affairs  in  the  manner  indicated,  I  believe  it  a  dnty 

to  make  this  report. 

[First  iudorseiucnt.] 

Offick  of  toe  Post  Commander, 

Fort  Logan y  Colo,,  July  SS,  1895, 
Respectfully  forwarded. 

I  have  known  the  Shoshone  Indians  since  1873,  when  I  was  at  their  agency,  and 

had  twenty«five  of  them  for  scouts  (m  a  trip  I  made  from  Camp  Brown  through  the 

YiOlowstone  Park.    I  heairtily  concur  in  what  Captain  Van  Orsdsile  has  written. 

They  are  among  the  best  of  all  Indians  I  have  known. 

Henry  E.  Notes, 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Se^x>nd  Caralryf  Commanding  Po8t, 

[Second  indonu^ment.] 

Headquarters  Department  of  the  Colorado, 

Denver f  Colo.,  July  Jo,  1S95, 
Respectfully  forwarded  to  the  Adjutant-General  of  the  Army. 
The  writer  has  had  exceptional  opportunity  to  familiarize  himself  with  the  Ban- 
nock and  Shoshone  Indians. 

From  my  knowledge  of  these  Indians  in  1872,  and  again  in  1879,  I  feel  an  interest 
in  this  matter,  and  hope  that  Captain  Van  Orsdale's  recommendations  and  views 
may  be  favorably  considered. 

Frank  Wiieaton, 

Brigadier- General,  Commanding. 

Report,  dated  July  24,  1895,  from  Thomas  B.  Teter,  Uiiitijd  States 
Indian  agent  of  Fort  Ilall  Agency,  Idaho: 

I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  np(m  receipt  of  telegraphic  instructions  of  the 
17tli  instant  I  immediately  proceeded  to  Maryavale,  l.'iutn  County,  Wyo.,  and  report 
as  follows  upon  the  condition  of  affairs  I  found  existing  between  settlers  and  Indians 
from  this  and  other  reservations  hunting  in  that  vicinity: 

I  ascertained  the  number  of  Indians  in  the  vicinity  of  Marysvale  to  be  from  200  to 
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300,  aboat  50  of  whom  were  Baunock  Indians  from  this  reservation,  all  encamped 
in  llobacks  Canyon,  or  near  Fall  Kiver,  at  a  distance  of  35  miles  southeast  from 
Marysvalo,  in  the  Jacksou  Hole  country. 

The  Indians  have  for  many  years  gone  to  the  Jackson  Hole  country  in  search  of 
big  game,  and  it  is  only  since  tlie  business  of  guiding  tourists  in  search  of  big  game 
has  become  so  remunerative  that  objection  has  been  made  to  their  hunting  in 
Wyoming. 

The  treaty  of  the  Bannock  and  Shoshone  Indians  with  the  United  States  gives 
said  Indians  the  right  to  hunt  on  the  unoccupied  lands  of  the  United  States  so  long 
as  game  may  be  found  thereon  and  so  long  as  peace  subsists  among  the  whites  and 
Indians  on  the  borders  of  the  hunting  districts,  and  the  simple  Indian  mind  can  not 
grasp  the  idea  that  the  State  of  Wyoming  can  prevent  the  fulfillment  by  the  United 
States  of  the  treaty  with  them. 

I  ascertained  that  settlers  Inst  year  stated  that  if  Indians  returned  for  big  game 
this  season  they  would  organize  and  wipe  them  out,  the  settlers  looking  upon  big 
game  as  their  exclusive  property  and  considering  every  elk  killed  by  an  Indian  a 
source  of  so  much  revenue  lost  to  them.  From  reliable  informants  I  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  stating  that  for  every  elk  killed  unlawfully  by  Indians  two  are  killed 
unlawfully  by  settlers  (in  this  connection  I  will  state  I  was  fed  upon  fresh-killed  elk 
meat  during  my  entire  stay  in  the  Jackson  Hole  country),  and  were  these  Indians 
citizens  and  voters  in  Wyoming  eujoying  similar  privileges  to  settlers,  their  killing 
game  unlawfully  would  never  be  questioned. 

There  are  a  few  good  citizens  ranching  in  the  Jackson  Hole  conntry,  the  majority 
of  the  citizens  being  men  "who  have  left  their  country  for  their  country's  good," 
the  Jackson  Hole  country  being  recognized  in  this  country  as  the  place  of  refuge  for 
outlaws  of  every  description  from  Wyoming,  Idaho,  and  adjacent  States. 

The  Indians  killed  by  these  settlers  were  practically  massacred.  The  Indians,  to 
the  number  of  16,  having  been  arrested  and  disarmed,  were  taken  before  a  justice  of 
the  peace,  naturally  in  sympathy  with  settlers,  and  fined  $75  each.  The  Indians 
being  unable  to  pay  the  fine  were  herded  like  sheep  and  treated  in  a  manner  calcu- 
lated to  arouse  their  resentment,  and  which  would  not  be  tolerated  by  white  men 
similarly  situated.  One  batch,  disarmed,  were  being  driven  by  a  body  of  armed 
settlers,  and  in  passing  over  a  trail  where  the  Indians  had  been  accustomed  to  ride 
in  freedom,  made  a  break  for  liberty,  whereupon  the  guards  opened  fire  at  ouoe  and 
killed  from  four  to  seven  Indians,  going  on  the  principle  "a  dead  Indian  is  a  good 
Indian." 

The  men  who  committed  this  crime  should  be  prosecuted  to  the  fullest  extent  of 
the  law  and.  receive  the  severest  penalty  the  law  can  give,  not  only  as  an  example 
to  other  lawless  settlers,  but  as  a  preventive  of  future  disturbances  between  settlers 
and  Indians,  for  if  justice  is  not  done  the  Indians  in  this  case  the  Indians  will  seek 
revenge  and  a  continuous  border  warfare  will  be  the  result. 

A  certain  element  among  settlers  in  Jacksou  Hole  country  seems  determined  to 
drive  the  Indians  from  that  section  at  whatever  cost,  not  recognizing  any  law  them- 
selves but  that  which  serves  their  interests;  and  when  I  left  Marysvale  75  of  these 
men  had  organized,  not  for  protection,  but  to  attack  the  Indians.  I  warned  them  to 
desist,  and  requested  all  good  citizens  to  use  their  influence  to  prevent  this  attack, 
stating  I  would  advise  the  Department  immediately  of  the  true  situation. 

I,  upon  reaching  telegraphic  communication,  advised  you  to  send  troops  to  scene 
of  trouble  at  once,  considering  if  lawless  settlers  carried  out  their  intention  of 
attacking  Indians  innocent  persons  would  suffer — Indians  us  well  as  whites — and 
much  property  be  destroyed;  considering  also  that  the  ill  feeling  existing  between 
settlers  and  Indians  could  not  be  allayed  without  the  presence  of  troops. 

I  consider  the  Jackson  Hole  affair  a  preconcerted  scheme,  on  the  part  of  a  certain 
element  among  the  settlers,  to  adopt  measures  to  induce  the  Department  to  prevent 
Indians  from  revisiting  Jackson  Hole  country;  settlers  having  informed  me,  while  I 
was  in  Marysvale,  that  Indians  visiting  Jackson  Hole  country  ke\\t»  <i>i.\»\>L\«iiJC\SL'^^^R.- 
ties  of  tourists,  which  resulted  in  a  loss  to  thenioi  ixi^Ti'y  ^oWax^*,  ^%^\>^^x^NaJ^2«^^'^*^ 
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mc  ho  had  made  $800  last  season  guidiug  huntiug  parties,  and  tliat  the  oontiniial 
hunting  by  Indians  in  .Jackson  Hole  country  wonld  ruin  his  occnpation. 

Kei)ort,  dated  August  7,  1805,  from  Agent  Teter: 

I  huve  the  honor  to  respectfully  submit  the  Indian  version  of  the  killing  of 
IndiauH  by  settlers  in  Uinta  County,  Wyo.,  on  or  about  the  15th  ultimo,  and  other 
matter  in  connection  with  the  affair. 

A  hunting  party  of  nine  Indians,  with  their  families  and  camp  equipage,  encamped 
on  the  banks  of  a  stream  in  Uinta  County,  Wyo.,  were  surrounded  by  an  armed 
body  of  sottlers,  numbering  twenty-seven,  who  demande<lof  the  Indiana  their  anne. 
The  Indians,  upon  surrendering  their  arms,  were  separated  into  two  jiartiea;  the 
males,  under  a  guard,  were  placed  in  the  advance,  while  their  families,  pack  animale, 
etc.,  also  guarded,  were  placed  in  the  rear  about  50  yards. 

The  Indians,  roughly  treated,  were  driven  throughout  the  day  they  knew  not 
whore,  and  as  evening  closed  in  the  party  approached  a  dense  wood,  npon  which  the 
leader  of  the  settlors  spoke  to  his  men,  and  they  examined  their  arms,  loading  all 
eni])ty  chambers.  The  Indian  women  and  children,  observing  this  action,  com- 
menced wailing,  thinking  the  Indian  men  were  to  be  killed,  which  idea  prcTailed 
among  the  Indian  men,  who  passed  the  word  one  to  another  to  run  when  the  woods 
were  reached. 

Upon  reaching  the  woods  the  Indians,  concluding  their  last  hour  had  come,  made 
a  break  for  liberty;  whereupon  the  settlers  without  warning  opene<l  fire,  the 
IndiauH  seeing  two  of  their  number  drop  from  their  horses.  During  the  mdl^  the 
Indian  lyomeii  and  children  scattered  in  every  direction,  abandoning  their  pack 
animals. 

I'he  following  morning  the  Indians,  having  gathered  together,  found  they  were 
minus  two  men  and  two  papooses,  and  revisiting  the  scene  of  the  shooting,  conld 
not  find  their  people  or  their  belongings,  upon  which  they  returned  to  the  retienra- 
tion,  very  fortunately  meeting  with  other  Indians  who  provided  them  with  food. 

One  of  the  two  men  supposed  to  have  been  killed  was  recently  discovered  by 
scouts.  He  had  been  shot  through  the  body  from  the  back,  the  ball  lodging  in  hia 
left  forearm,  and  he  had  crawled  to  a  point  several  miles  distant  from  the  place  of 
the  shooting,  subsisting  for  seventeen  days  upon  the  food  which  he  had  in  hia  wallet 
at  the  time  he  was  shot. 

The  body  of  the  dead  Indian  was  discovered  in  the  woods  near  the  place  of  the 
shoot  ing.  and,  upon  my  recent  visit  to  .lacksons  Hole,  Indian  scouts  were  sent  to  bnry 
the  body.  The  Indians  state  of  the  man  killed,  an  old  man,  that  his  horse's  bridle 
was  seized  by  a  settler  whilst  another  settler  shot  him  down. 

Of  the  two  papooses  lost  one  was  found  alive  and  taken  to  Fort  Washakie  by 
some  Monnous;  the  other  papoose,  being  only  six  months  old,  has  undoubtedly  per- 
ish t?d. 

A  man  named  Smith  reports  having  killed  two  Indians  in  Jacksons  Hole.  The 
trutli  of  this  report  I  was  not  able  to  ascertain,  the  settlers  evincing  an  intensely 
bitter  fcteling  toward  me,  throats  of  hanging  me,  etc.,  being  made,  and  refusing  to 
give  me  the  desired  information. 

General  Coppiiiger  stat^'d  he  would  thoroughly  investigate  the  Smith  affair  before 
he  left  Jacksons  Hole,  for  me. 

I  liavethe  names  of  the  twt-nty-seven  settlers  who  were  engaged  in  the  killing  of 
the  15th  instant,  and  I  will  respectfully  recoHuiiend  that  this  aflair  be  investigated 
by  the  Department  of  Justice  with  a  view  to  the  prosecution  of  the  guilty  parties. 

I  have  recently  given  much  thought  t>ending  to  a  permanent  solution  of  this  vered 
Indian  (luestion,  and  can  reach  no  definite  conclusion  which  would  not  require  Con- 
gressional action. 

The  governor  of  Wyoming  assuring  settlers  that  they  wouhl  be  backed  by  him  in 
their  ellbrts  to  drive  the  Indians  out  and  in  keeping  the  Indians  out  of  Wyoming,  in 
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my  opinion,  reuders  some  decisive  action  imperatively  necessary  before  the  troops 
leave  Jacksons  Hole.  The  Indians,  considering  their  treaty  rights  give  to  them 
the  privilege  of  hunting  in  certain  sections  of  Wyoming,  will  go  hunting  after 
harvest  with  or  without  my  consent. 

No  report  has  yet  been  received  from  the  authorities  of  the  State  of 
Wyoming  as  to  this  matter,  but  for  the  purposes  of  history  I  deem  it 
proper  to  quote  at  length  an  article  in  New  York  Evening  Post  of 
August  2,  which  purports  to  give  a  true  account  of  the  killing,  as 
follows: 

It  turns  out  as  we  had  anticipated.  At  all  events  a  war  correspondent  of  the 
World,  who  has  penetrated  to  the  seat  of  hostilities,  so  reports.  He  has  inter- 
viewed a  number  of  people  at  Jacksons  Hole,  including  the  man  who  did  the  shooting 
or  ordered  it  to  be  done.  From  these  sources  of  information  it  is  learned  that  on 
the  7th  of  June  a  report  came  in  that  certaiu  Bannocks  were  shooting  elk  in  viola- 
tion of  the  game  laws  of  Wyoming.  A  warrant  was  issued  for  their  arrest  and 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Constable  William  Manning,  who  selected  twelve  deputies 
and  started  out  to  find  the  trespassers.  They  found  one  Indian,  named  George,  with 
several  green  hides  in  his  possession.  He  was  brought  in,  put  on  trial,  convicted, 
and  fined  $15.    The  fine  was  paid,  and  the  hides  were  confiscated. 

On  the  24th  of  June  news  came  of  further  hunting  by  Indians.  Another  exx>edi- 
tion  was  fitted  out  for  their  arrest,  but  they  were  found  to  be  in  such  large  numbers 
that  it  was  deemed  imprudent  to  attempt  to  bring  them  in.  The  constable  and  his 
men,  however,  moved  freely  among  them  and  ordered  them  to  desist,  but  according 
to  the  report  which  they  brought  back  the  trespassers  were  saucy  and  said  they 
would  hunt  as  much  as  they  pleased. 

Another  attempt  to  arrest  them  was  made  on  the  10th  of  July,  when  Manuing 
started  out  with  twenty-five  deputies.  They  surprised  an  Indian  camp  at  Fall  River 
basin  and  arrested  the  male  members,  ten  in  number.  All  the  parties,  constables  and 
Indians,  and  also  the  squaws,  were  mounted.  The  Indians  were  disarmed  and  placed 
in  such  a  way  that  each  one  was  preceded  and  followed  by  an  armed  white  man,  while 
armed  white  men  rode  alongside  at  certain  intervals.  Manning  says  that  he  had 
reason  to  think  that  the  prisoners  would  try  to  escape,  and  that  he  gave  orders  if 
they  did  so  to  shoot  their  horses.  Being  asked  if  he  gave  orders  to  shoot  the  horses 
but  not  the  Indians,  he  said  ''No;  I  said  nothing  about  the  Indians  themselves;  I 
simply  said  to  shoot  the  horses  first.  The  men  understood  that  they  had  a  right  to 
shoot  the  Indians  if  there  was  no  other  means  of  preventing  an  escape."  Then  the 
following  colloquy  took  place,  which  puts  the  matter  in  a  perfectly  clear  light: 

"  Do  I  understand  that  these  Indians  were  arrested,  charged  with  an  ofiense  the 
maximum  penalty  for  which  is  a  fine  of  $10  and  three  months'  imprisonment;  that 
the  men  had  not  been  tried,  and  that  yon  consider  that,  in  the  event  of  their 
attempting  to  escape  from  yonr  custody,  you  had  the  right  to  kill  them?" 

'*  I  would  consider  that  my  right,  particularly  with  Indians,  they  being  savages 
and  likely  to  do  harm  themselves  and  to  resist  with  arms.  I  believe  I  would  have 
the  right,  considering  this,  to  order  the  men  to  shoot  them.'' 

''But  I  understand  you  to  say  you  ha<l  satisfied  yourself  that  they  had  no  arms 
upon  them  f  " 

''That  is  correct  as  near  as  we  could  determine  as  to  their  having  arms." 

The  sequel  is  already  known.  An  attempt  was  made  to  escape.  The  Indians  were 
shot,  some  killed,  some  wounded,  but  no  horse  was  hurt;  that  would  have  been  a 
wanton  waste  of  property. 

This  is  the  white  man's  side  of  the  case.  The  Indians  have  not  been  heard  yet, 
except  that  one  of  them  who  was  wounded  tried  to  conceal  the  fact  lest  he  should 
be  put  to  death  also.    If  the  facts  are  correctly  reported  this  was  a  case  of  massacre 
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with  premeditatiou.  We  trust  that  all  the  meaus  at  the  disposal  of  the  Indian 
Rights  Association  as  well  as  the  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  Qovemmeot  will  be 
employed  to  bring  the  assassins  to  justice.  As  to  the  ''Bannock  war/'  there  is  no 
such  thing.  The  Bannocks  are  only  a  handful,  and  they  have  lived  at  peace  with 
the  whites  for  seventeen  years.  Tlie  survivors  of  them  are  only  anxious  to  save 
their  own  lives,  and  well  they  may  bo,  considering  how  the  white  man's  law  is 
executed  in  Wyoming. 

From  unofficial  sources  it  is  known  that  tlie  Indians  returned  to  their 
reservation  before  the  Uuitecl  States  troops  reached  the  "scene  of 
devastation." 

As  the  truth  became  known,  there  came  a  rai)id  change  of  public 
sentiment  in  favor  of  the  Indians,  who  were  found  to  be  the  wronged 
parties,  and  against  the  lawless  whites  who  had  done  all  the  killing 
that  occurred  at  Jacksons  Hole.  Instead  of  the  Bannocks  declaring 
war,  massacring  whites,  burning  homes,  with  settlers  fleeing  for  their 
lives,  etc.,  they  have,  in  the  opinion  of  this  office,  been  made  the  vic- 
tims of  a  planned  Indian  outbreak  by  the  lawless  whites  infesting  the 
Jacksons  Hole  country  with  the  idea  of  causing  their  extermination 
or  their  removal  from  that  neighborhood.  The  Bannocks  while  peace- 
ably hunting  in  that  country  were  arrested  by  whites,  who  disarmed 
them  and  killed  or  shot  several  while  they  were  trying  to  escape. 
Much  to  the  credit  of  the  incensed  Indians,  they  returned  peaceably  to 
their  reservation  without  retaliating  in  any  manner  upon  the  whites. 
Not  a  white  person  was  harmed,  nor  did  they  indulge  in  any  act  of 
violence  toward  the  settlers. 

The  newspapers  throughout  the  country  and  many  prominent  and 
pliilanthroi)ic  persons  have  denounced  this  killing  of  Indians  by  the 
whites  in  Jacksons  Hole  as  an  outrage  and  murder  which  should  not 
be  allowed  to  go  unpunished,  and  they  have  urged  that  a  searching 
official  investigation  be  made  by  the  Government  of  this  entire  affair, 
to  the  end  that  the  guilty  whites  may  be  brought  to  justice. 

The  Bannocks  themselves  have  repeatedly  been  promised  that  their 
wrongs  should  be  thoroughly  investigated  and  justice  done  them  by  the 
Government,  and  doubtless  these  assurances  have  had  much  to  do  in 
ke(*ping  them  quiet  thus  far.  There  are,  however,  some  of  them  that 
are  eager  for  revenge  upon  the  whites  for  the  killing  of  their  people,  as 
is  shown  by  the  following  telegram  of  August  14  from  Agent  Teter: 

Certain  Indians  state  they  win  go  to  Jacksons  Hole  for  pnrpose  of  hunting  as 
soon  as  haying  season  is  over,  claiming  they  wiU  starve  during  the  coming  winter 
if  they  do  not  kill  game  at  this  season  for  winter  snhsistonco,  and  that  they  have  a 
right  to  hunt  in  Jacksons  Hole.  In  my  opinion  it  is  ahsoluk'ly  necessary  to  keep 
the  Indians  on  the  reservation  even  if  they  are  justified  in  going  to  Jacksons  Hole, 
as  tht'y  seem  determined  to  have  revenge  upon  settlers.  Will  go  i)repared  for  that 
pnrpose,  and  are  discussing  jilans  to  that  end. 

Tlie  best  solution  of  this  affair  I  can  present  is  to  enter  into  the  contract  for  the 
big  ditch  on  the  reservation  as  soon  as  possible,  which  will  give  the  Indians  employ- 
ment and  an  opportunity  to  earn  money  with  which  to  provide  for  themselves 
through  the  winter.     The  Indians  must  bo  given  employment  or  increased  rations, 
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they  can  not  subsist  withont  food  obtained  from  hunting  until  water  is  put  on  the 
reservation,  when  they  will  be  practically  self-supporting. 

Will  request  you  to  wi^e  me  what  I  can  state  to  the  Indians  relative  to  increased 
rations  or  employment  should  they  remain  on  the  reservation. 

Ill  reply  this  office  telegraphed  the  agent,  August  16,  the  following:, 

Tell  the  Indians  I  do  not  want  them  to  go  off  the  reservation  hunting  this  summer 
or  fall,  but  want  them  to  remain  at  home  and  continue  their  work,  and  if  they  will 
do  this,  I  will  increase  their  rations  when  needed  and  called  for  by  you  to  keep  them 
through  the  winter. 

I  also  want  to  have  work  on  Idaho  Canal  begun  before  long  so  that  Indians  can  get 
employment  and  bo  paid  for  it.  The  friends  of  the  Indians  all  over  the  country  are 
watching  the  conduct  of  the  Indians  with  deep  interest  and  are  anxious  that  they 
comply  with  my  wishes  and  plans,  knowing  that  I  will  do  what  is  best  for  them. 
If  they  break  away  from  me  and  do  not  permit  me  to  manage  for  them,  they  will 
lose  their  friends  and  the  mistake  will  be  disastrous  to  them. 

In  reply  to  the  above  telegram  the  agent  reported,  August  20,  as 
follows: 

In  reply  to  your  telegram  of  the  16th  instant  relative  to  increasing  the  Indians' 
rations  and  giving  them  employment,  I  have  the  honor  to  respectifully  recommend 
that  the  Indians  of  this  agency  be  given  increased  rations  at  once  and  employment 
as  soon  as  possible. 

The  Indians  at  present  receive  the  following  rations  weekly:  2,880  pounds  flour; 
4,800  pounds  beef,  gross,  or  2,300  pounds  beef,  net;  150  pounds  sugar;  75  pounds 
coffee. 

According  to  the  census  taken  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1895,  the  Indians 
on  this  reservation  number  1,440,  and  I  will  respectfully  recommend  the  above  table 
of  rations  be  increased  as  follows,  on  the  basis  of  weekly  issues:  5,040  pounds  tiour, 
or  3i  pounds  per  individual ;  14,400  pounds  beef,  gross,  or  about  5  pounds  net,  per 
individual;  480  pounds  sugar,  or  one-third  pound  per  individual;  2<10  pounds  cof)be| 
or  one-sixth  pound  per  individual. 

Should  the  recommended  increase  in  rations  meet  with  your  approval,  I  will 
respectfully  request  you  to  telegraph  mo  authority  to  issue  same. 

This  office,  in  reply  to  the  agent's  request,  sent  him  the  following 
telegram,  August  31 : 

Issue  rations  as  requested  in  your  letter  of  20th.  Report  how  long  increase  is  to 
continue,  how  long  present  supply  will  last  at  increased  rate.  Estimate  for  what 
additional  supply  will  be  needed. 

The  agent,  as  requested,  made  the  desired  estimate  for  the  additional 
supply  of  rations  on  September  3,  and  was  advised  by  this  office  Sep- 
tember 12, 1895,  as  follows: 

You  are  advised  that  the  superintendent  of  the  New  York  Indian  warehouse  has 
this  day  been  directed  to  order,  under  existing  contracts,  the  following  articles 
(called  for  in  your  estimate  of  3rd  instant),  and  to  ship  them  to  your  agency  (for 
issue  to  Indians  during  current  fiscal  3'ear)  at  the  earliest  practical  date,  viz:  13,000 
pounds  sugar;  6,500  pounds  coffee;  540  pounds  baking  powder,  in  one-quarter  pound 
tins. 

The  Honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  also  been  requested  to  authorize  yon 
to  publish  an  advertisement  inviting  proposals  for  furnishing  and  delivering  the 
gross  beef  and  Hour  called  for  in  said  estimate,  and  when  said  authority  shall  have 
been  granted  you,  you  will  be  duly  notified. 

The  gross  beef  and  flour  contracts  will  be  increased  25  per  cent,  as  requested,  and 
you  will  be  informed  when  contractors  are  uotiHed. 
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The  authority  above  referred  to  was  granted  in  Department  letter  of 
September  14,  and  the  agent  duly  notified  of  the  same  September  17. 

To  briefly  summarize  the  facts  in  the  case  so  far  as  is  shown  by  the 
oQicial  reports  that  have  reached  this  office:  The  Bannock  and  Sho- 
shone Indians  have  been  in  the  habit  for  many  years  past  of  going 
to  the  Jackson  Hole  country  to  hunt  game  for  subsistence.  They 
have  been  guaranteed  by  treaty  with  the  United  States  the  right  to 
hunt  upon  th  unoccupied  lands  of  the  United  States  so  long  as  game 
may  be  found  thereon  and  so  long  as  peace  subsists  among  the  whites 
and  Indians  on  the  borders  of  the  hunting  districts.  The  settlers  of  the 
country  bordering  this  game  region  have  looked  upon  the  said  hunting 
grounds  as  their  own  exclusive  property,  and  for  the  xmst  two  years 
have  been  steadily  complaining  through  official  and  unofficial  sources 
to  this  office  to  the  end  that  the  Indians  might  be  kept  out.  The 
Indians,  through  their  respective  agents,  have  been  repeatedly  warned 
against  the  wanton  killing  of  game.  Further,  the  settlers  have  claimed 
that  the  Indians  hunted  and  killed  game  in  violation  of  the  game  laws 
of  the  State  of  Wyoming;  and  it  would  appear  that  they  had  at  last 
organized  a  scheme  to  drive  the  Indians  from  these  hunting  grounds 
regardless  of  consequences. 

The  first  serious  affair  occurred  on  or  about  July  15,  1895,  when  a 
hunting  party  of  nine  Bannocks  with  their  families,  encamped  on  the 
banks  of  a  stream  in  Uinta  County,  Wyo.,  were  surrounded  by  an 
armed  body  of  settlers,  numbering  twenty-seven,  who  disarmed  all  of 
the  Indians  and  "di*ove''  them  all  day  in  single  file  closely  guarded. 
In  tlie  evening  the  Indians,  who  had  been  roughly  treated  daring 
the  (lay,  became  frightened,  and  supposing  they  wefe  all  to  be  shot, 
made  a  dash  for  their  liberty.  The  settlers  without  any  warning  fired 
upon  them,  killing  one  outright  and  badly  wounding  another.  Two 
papooses  were  lost,  one  of  which  was  afterwards  found  alive,  the 
other  no  doubt  having  perished,  or  been  killed. 

The  Shoshone  and  Bannock  Indians  have  the  right  under  their 
treaty^  of  July  3,  1868  (15  Stats.,  673),  to  hunt  on  unoccupied  lands 


t  The  language  nsed  iu  treaties  with  the  Indians  shonld  never  be  oonstraed  to  their 
pre)  ml  ice.  »  *  »  How  the  words  of  the  treaty  were  understood  by  these  unlet- 
tered people  rather  than  their  oritical  meaning  should  form  the  rule  of  construction. 
(VVorccstor  v.  Georgia,  6  Peters,  615.) 

A  treaty  is  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  binding  upon  the  courts  as  much  as  an 
act  of  Congress.  (United  State©  r.  Peggy,  5  U.  8.,  103;  Strother  v,  Lucas,  12  Peters, 
410.) 

la  this  respect  a  treaty  with  an  Indian  tribe,  or  with  two  or  more  Indian  tribes, 
stands  with  treaties  with  foreign  countries.  A  treaty  with  an  In<lian  tribe  is  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land.  Courts  can  not  annul  its  eflect  or  operation.  (FeUows  r. 
Blacksmith,  19  How.,  366.) 

Every  treaty  made  by  the  authority  of  the  United  States  is  superior  to  the  consd- 
tutiou  and  laws  of  any  individual  State.  If  a  law  of  a  State  is  contrary  to  a  treaty 
it  is  void.     (Ware  v,  Hylton,3  Dall.,  199;  Hauenstein  r.  Lynham,  100  U.  S.,  483.) 
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of  the  United  States^  the  fourth  article  of  which  treaty  provides  as 
follows : 

The  Indians  herein  named  agree,  when  the  agency  honse  and  other  buildings  shall 
be . constructed  on  fbeir  reservations  named,  they  will  make  said  reservations  their 
permanent  home  and  they  will  make  no  permanent  settlement  elsewhere;  but  they 
shall  have  the  rig^t  to  hunt  on  the  unoccupied  lands  of  the  United  States  so  long  as 
game  may  be  found  thereon  and  so  long  as  peace  subsists  among  the  whites  and 
Indians  on  the  borders  of  the  hunting  districts. 

The  Shoshone  aud  Bannock  Indians  knew  nothing  abont  what  is 
known  now  in  the  game  laws  of  the  various  States  as  a  "  close  season,'' 
during  which  hunting  is  prohibited  by  law.  Their  treaty  must  be  con- 
strued therefore  as  to  mean  that  these  Indians  should  have  the  right 
to  hunt  on  unoccupied  lands  of  the  United  States  where  game  may  be 
found  aud  at  any  and  all  times  of  the  year.  The  laws  of  the  State  of 
Wyoming  which  prohibit  hunting  within  that  State  for  certain  kinds 
of  game  during  certain  months  must  be  construed  in  the  light  of  the 
treaty  granting  rights  to  these  Indians  to  hunt  on  the  unoccupied  lands 
within  the  State,  so  far  as  they  apply  to  the  Shoshone  and  Bannock 
Indians.  It  is  not  competent  for  the  State  to  pass  any  law  which  would 
modify,  limit,  or  in  any  way  abridge  the  right  of  the  Indians  to  hunt  as 
guaranteed  by  the  treaty.  The  fact,  as  shown  in  the  official  correspond- 
ence above  quoted,  that  the  Bannock  Indians,  against  whom  complaint 
was  made  and  against  whom  the  people  of  Jacksons  Hole  country  have 
been  so  threatening  in  their  demonstrations,  were  encamped  35  or  40 
miles  from  any  settlement  in  a  wild  and  almost  impenetrable  country 
would  indicate  that  this  section  of  country  was  unoccupied  lands  of 
the  United  States,  and  that  the  Indians  therefore  had  a  pedect  right, 
and  violated  no  law,  in  being  there  to  hunt  game  for  subsistence. 

It  is  shown  by  the  official  reports  from  Agent  Teter  and  army  offi- 
cers that  the  Bannock  Indians  were  not  engaged  in  a  wanton  killing 
of  game,  but  that  they  were  in  that  section  of  country  for  the  pur- 
pose of  hunting  for  subsistence  and  to  prepare  against  the  approach- 
ing winter.  This  they  had  a  perfect  right  to  do,  and  the  action  of  the 
authorities  of  Wyoming  in  arresting  some  of  them  under  provisions  of 
the  laws  of  that  State  and  imposing  fines  under  said  laws  was  unlaw- 
ful, as  was  held  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  Hauenstein  v.  Lynham:  '^  If 
the  law  of  a  State  is  contrary  to  a  treaty  it  is  void."  Therefore  for  the 
purpose  to  which  the  laws  of  Wyoming  were  applied  by  the  authori- 
ties of  that  State,  viz,  to  prohibit  the  Bannock  Indians  from  hunting 
on  unoccupied  lands  of  the  United  States  therein  and  to  punish  them 
therefor,  the  game  laws  of  the  State  of  Wyoming  are  absolutely  null 
and  void,  and  the  authorities  of  the  State  took  this  action  on  their 
own  re^iponsibility  and  were  trespassers  on  the  rights  of  tbe  Indians  to 
that  extent.  (See  Poindexter  v.  Greenhow,  Virginia  coupon  cases,  114 
U.  S.,  270.)  The  fines  imposed  upon  them,  the  confiscation  of  their 
property,  and  the  imprisonment  of  some  are  all  illegal,  for  which  the 
United  States  would  seem  to  be  responsible  to  the  Indians  under 
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article  1  of  the  said  treaty  of  1868,  which  provides,  amoug  other  things, 
as  follows : 

If  had  meu  among  the  whites,  or  any  other  people  subject  to  the  authority  of  the 
United  States,  shall  commit  any  wrong  upon  the  person  or  property  of  the  Indians, 
the  United  States  will^  upon  proof  made  to  the  agent  and  forwarded  to  the  Commis- 
siouer  of  Indian  Affairs  at  Washington  City,  proceed  at  once  to  cause  the  offenders  to 
be  arrested  and  punished  according  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  also  reim- 
burse tlie  iujured  person  for  the  loss  sustained. 

If,  as  seems  to  me  to  be  the  ease  under  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Wyoming  under  which  these  arrests 
were  made,  and  fiues,  confiscations,  and  imprisonments  imposed,  are  void 
for  the  purpose,  the  acts  of  the  authorities  of  Wyoming  in  this  regard 
are  to  be  construed  in  the  same  light  as  if  they  had  been  the  acts  of  per- 
sons not  holding  any  official  relation  to  the  government  of  the  State, 
and  as  wrongs  committed  upon  the  person  and  i)roperty  of  the  Indians 
by  the  people  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  and 
therefore  this  Government  might  be  lield  responsible  under  the  treaty. 

It  appears  from  reports  that  the  Indians  not  only  suflfered  arrests, 
fines,  loss  of  their  property,  and  imprisonment,  but  that  one  at  least  of 
them  lost  his  life  at  the  hands  of  these  white  peoi)le,  alleged  officers 
of  the  State  of  Wyoming;  another  was  wounded  and  one  child  was 
lost,  probably  perished  in  the  forests.  The  killing  of  this  Indian  can 
not  be  held  to  be  anything  less  than  murder,  for  it  appears  from  the 
most  reliable  accounts  received  in  this  office  that  the  so-called  deputy 
sherifls  had,  in  anticipation  of  an  attempt  to  escape,  agreed  between 
them  to  shoot  their  prisoners,  although  they  had  been  arrested  and 
charged  with  simply  a  misdemeanor  punishable  by  a  small  fine  under 
the  laws  of  the  State.  The  Indians  say  that  when  they  made  their 
break  for  liberty  they  were  led  to  believe  by  the  action  of  their  captors 
that  they  were  preparing  to  kill  them,  and  it  seems  from  the  newspaper 
clipping  above  quoted  from  the  i^ew  York  Evening  Post,  that  the 
apprehensions  of  the  Indians  were  not  without  some  ground,  for  the 
oflicer  in  charge  of  the  deputies  stated  that  he  considered  that  he  had 
a  right  to  kill  an  Indian  who  had  been  arrested  for  an  offense  the 
maximum  i>enalty  for  which  is  a  fine  of  $10  and  three  months'  imprison- 
ment if  such  Indian  attempted  to  escape,  even  though  he  had  not  been 
tried. 

Kecommendation  was  made  in  my  report  of  August  17,  1895,  that 
the  entire  matter  be  referred  to  the  Department  of  Justice  with  the 
request  that  a  thorough  and  exhaustive  investigation  be  made  into 
the  affair  with  the  view  to  taking  such  action  as  might  bo  deemed 
expedient  and  lawful  for  the  punishment  of  the  parties  guilty  of 
wronging  the  Indians. 

The  ease  was  submitted  to  the  Attorney- General  of  the  United 
States,  who  stated,  August  23  last,  that  he  had  telegraphed  the  United 
States  attorney  for  Wyoming,  directing  him  to  apply  for  writs  of 
habeas  corpus  in  case  any  Indians  were  confined  at  Evanston  by  the 
State  authorities;  and  that  he  was  not  aware  of  any  law  under  which 
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the  Department  of  Justice  could  assist  in  obtaining  redress  for  the 
Indians  who  had  paid  their  fines,  "or  in  punishing,  civilly  or  crim- 
inally, the  persons  who  have  done  them  injury,  even  the  murderers.'^ 

August  30,  1895,  the  Acting  Attorney-General  stated  that  he  was 
informed  by  the  United  States  attorney  for  the  district  of  Wyoming 
August  23, 1895,  that  he  had  been  unable  to  learn  that  any  Indians 
were  then  under  confinement  for  alleged  violation  of  Wyoming  game 
laws,  and  that  the  Bannock  Indians  who  had  been  imprisoned  had  been 
allowed  to  escape  by  the  authorities  at  Marysvale.  In  regard  to  a 
report  concerning  the  outrages  on  the  Indians  made  to  him  by  one  of 
the  Government  employees  in  Wyoming,  whom  he  regarded  as  capable, 
observ^ant,  and  trustworthy,  the  district  attorney  said : 

From  tho  statements  made  by  him,  and  from  other  sources  of  information,  I  have 
no  doubt  whatever  that  the  killing  of  the  Indian  Ta  ne  ga  on,  on  or  about  the  13th  of 
July,  was  an  atrocious,  outrageous,  and  cold-blooded  murder,  and  that  it  was  a  mur- 
der perpetrated  on  the  part  of  the  constable,  Manning,  and  his  deputies  in  pursuance 
of  a  scheme  and  conspiracy  on  their  part  to  prevent  the  Indians  from  exercising  a 
right  and  privilege  which  is,  in  my  opinion,  very  clearly  guaranteed  to  them  by  the 
treaty  before  mentioned. 

The  Acting  Attorney-General,  in  closing,  said:  "There  is,  however, 
unfortunately  no  statute  of  the  United  States  under  which  this  Depart- 
ment can  afford  any  assistance.''  He  inclosed  a  copy  of  tlie  report  in 
the  case  forwarded  by  the  United  States  district  attorney,  which  reads 
as  follows : 

A  careful  investigation  of  the  whole  affair  will,  I  am  certain,  result  in  showing  the 
correctness  of  the  following  statements,  which  are  made  after  personally  interview- 
ing a  number  of  the  leading  participants  in  the  trouble,  both  among  the  Indians  and 
tlie  Jacksons  Hole  settlers,  and  by  noting  tho  exact  condition  of  affairs  in  the  region 
relative  to  tbe  habits  of  the  Indians,  the  settlers,  etc. 

First.  I  desire  to  state  that  the  reports  made  by  settlers  charging  the  Indians  with 
wholesale  slaughter  of  game  for  wantonness  or  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  hides 
of  the  animals  killed  have  been  very  much  exaggerated.  During  my  stay  in  Jacksons 
Hole  I  visited  many  portions  of  the  district  and  saw  no  evidences  of  such  slaughter. 
Lieutenants  Gardner,  Parker,  and  Jackson,  of  the  Ninth  United  States  Cavalry,  who 
conducted  scouting  parties  of  troops  through  all  portions  of  Jacksons  Hole,  also 
found  this  to  bo  tho  case.  No  carcasses  or  remains  of  elk  were  found  in  quantities 
to  justify  such  charges.  On  August  12  I  visited  a  camp  of  Bannock  Indians  who  had 
been  on  a  hunting  trip  in  Jacksons  Hole  until  ordered  by  the  troops  to  return  to 
their  reservation.  I  found  the  Indian  women  of  the  party  preparing  the  meat  of 
seven  or  eight  elk  for  winter  use,  drying  and  ''jerking"  it.  Every  particle  of  flesh 
had  been  taken  from  the  bones,  even  the  tough  portions  of  tho  neck  being  preserved. 
The  sinews*  and  entrails  were  saved,  the  former  for  making  threads  for  making  gloves 
and  clothing,  and  the  latter  for  casings.  The  hides  were  being  prepared  for  tanning ; 
the  brains  had  been  eaten ;  some  of  the  bones  had  been  broken  and  tho  marrow  taken 
out  and  others  were  being  kept  to  make  whip  handles  and  pack-saddle  crosstrocs. 
In  fact  every  part  of  the  animal  was  being  utilized  either  for  future  food  supply  or 
possible  source  of  profit, 

Second.  In  connection  with  the  troubles  between  the  Indians  and  the  whites,  I 
spent  some  time  inquiring  into  the  causes  for  the  unconcealed  hostility  of  the  Jack- 
sons  Hole  people  against  the  Indians.  I  found  little  or  no  complaint  among  the 
settlers  of  offensive  manners  on  the  part  of  the  Indians.     Except  in  rare  instances 
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they  have  kept  away  from  the  houses  of  the  settlers  and  have  not  been  in  the  habit 
of  boggiug.  In  no  instance  has  there  ever  been  a  well-authenticated  case  where  a 
settler  has  been  molested  b}'  an  Indian. 

About  twenty-five  of  the  Jacksons  Hole  settlers  are  professional  guides  for  tour- 
ists and  hunting  parties  visiting  the  region  from  other  States  and  from  abroad.  The 
business  is  very  profitable,  guides  sometimes  making  sufficient  money  in  the  short 
hunting  season  to  keep  them  through  the  remainder  of  the  year.  Theae  guides, 
while  most  of  them  have  small  ranches,  make  stock  raising,  or  the  cultivation  of 
their  ])lac68,  a  secondary  consideration,  and  make  the  business  of  guiding  touristSi  or 
*'  dudes"  as  they  are  called  in  the  region,  their  principal  occupation.  The  killing  of 
game  by  the  Indians  and  by  the  increasing  number  of  "  dnde"  hunters  threatens  to 
so  deplete  the  region  of  big  game,  deer,  elk,  moose,  etc.,  as  to  Jt^opardize  the  ooonpa- 
tion  of  the  guides. 

It  was  decided  at  the  close  of  last  season  to  keep  the  Indians  out  of  the  region 
this  year,  and  the  events  xyf  this  summer  are  the  results  of  carefully  prepared  plaus. 
Mr.  Pottigrew,  United  States  commissioner  at  Marysvale,  said :  "At  our  last  election 
the  question  of  keeping  out  the  Indians  was  the  most  important  one  we  had  to  deal 
with,  and  the  township  officers  elected,  constable  and  justice  of  the  peace,  were 
selected  because  we  knew  they  would  take  decided  steps  to  help  us  keep  the  Indians 
out.''  Constable  Manning  said:  "We  knew  very  well  when  we  started  in  on  this 
thing  that  we  would  bring  matters  to  a  head.  We  knew  some  one  was  going  to  be 
killed,  perhaps  some  on  both  sides,  and  wo  decided  the  sooner  it  was  done  the  bet- 
ter, so  that  wo  could  get  the  matter  before  the  courts." 

Third.  If  a  full  investigation  of  the  Jacksons  Hole  affair  should  be  had  the  fact 
will  be  established  that  when  Constable  Manning  and  his  posse  of  26  settlers 
arrested  a  party  of  Indians  on  July  13  and  started  with  them  for  Marysvale,  he  and 
hifl  men  did  all  they  could  to  tempt  the  Indians  to  try  to  escape  in  order  that  there 
mi^lit  bo  a  basis  of  justification  for  killing  some  of  them.  On  .July  4  a  party  of 
eight  Bannocks  was  arrested  on  Rock  Creek  near  the  head  of  Green  River  and  taken 
to  Marysvale,  where  six  of  the  party  were  fined  $75  each  and  costs,  the  total  amount 
of  fines  and  costs  being  about  $1,400.  This  the  Indians  were  unable  to  pay,  and 
they  were  placed  under  guard  to  await  instructions  as  to  their  disposal.  The  county 
authorities  from  whom  the  information  was  asked  failed  to  reply  to  the  inquiries  of 
the  .Jacksons  Hole  officers,  who  at  once  relaxed  guard  duty  over  the  Indians  who 
esraped  from  custody. 

Tlie  next  arrest  of  Indians  was  made  July  13.  Constable  Manning  and  26  deputies 
surrounded  a  camp  of  10  bucks  and  13  squaws  at  night,  and  early  in  the  morning 
with  ^uns  leveled  at  the  Indians  made  the  arrest,  the  Indians  offering  no  resistance. 
The  arrest  was  made  on  Fall  River,  55  miles  from  Marysvale.  The  warrant  was  for 
Bannock  and  Shoshone  Indians,  the  names  and  number  of  the  Indians  to  be  arrested 
not  being  stated.  After  the  arrest  was  made,  the  arms,  meat,  and  other  articles  in 
the  possession  of  the  Indians  were  taken  from  them.  Constable  ^fanuing  also  took 
their  jiasses,  ration  checks,  etc.  These  papers  gave  the  names  and  residences  of  most 
of  the  Indians.  From  an  interview  with  Nemits,  an  Indian  boy,  who  was  one  of  the 
party  of  Indians  arrested  and  shot,  and  from  interviews  with  several  of  Mr.  Man- 
ning's posse,  I  learned  that  the  constable  and  his  men  told  the  Indians  soipe  of  them 
would  be  hung  and  some  would  be  sent  to  jail  and  that  this  was  believed  by  the 
Indians.  The  constable  also  said  in  the  hearing  of  the  Indians,  some  of  whom  under- 
stoo<l  English,  that  if  the  Indians  attempted  to  escape  the  men  should  shoot  their 
horses. 

If  the  truth  of  the  matter  can  be  reached  it  will  be  found  that  the  captors  did  not 
care  particularly  about  getting  their  prisoners  safely  to  Marysvale,  where  the  same 
formality  of  fining  them  and  then  having  to  let  them  escape  would  result,  as  in  the 
previous  case,  but  on  the  contrary  tempted  the  Indians  to  try  to  escape,  first,  by 
making  them  believe  if  they  tried  to  escape  their  horses  only,  and  not  they,  would 
be  shot.     The  Indians  are  in  many  respects  like  children,  and  are  very  credulous. 
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They  believed  tbe  threats  of  being  seut  to  jail  and  of  being  hung  were  true,  and  they 
saw  no  trick  in  Manning's  instniotious,  given  in  their  hearing,  to  shoot  their  horses 
if  they  tried  to  get  away. 

In  an  interview  with  Constable  Manning  ho  was  asked  why  he  did  not  tie  the 
Indians  on  their  horses  and  thus  efiectively  prevent  their  escape.  He  said  in  reply : 
"The  trail  was  a  dangerous  one  and  if  a  horse  fell  the  Indian  tied  on  might  get  hurt 
and  I  would  have  been  censured."  Asked  why  it  was  necessary  to  kill  the  escaping 
prisoners  when  he  knew  their  names  and  addresses  and  could  have  subsequently 
obtained  his  prisoners  by  going  to  the  Fort  Hall  Agency  for  them,  he  said:  *'llie 
agent  would  probably  refuse  to  give  up  the  Indians  if  any  demand  were  made  for 
them." 

From  Mr.  Manning  I  learned  that  none  of  the  horses  of  the  escaping  party  of  Indians 
were  shot,  notwithstanding  his  order,  but  that  at  least  six  Indians  were  hit  by  bal- 
lets. Of  these,  Timeha,  an  old  man,  was  killed;  Nimits,  a  boy  of  about  20,  was 
wounded  so  that  he  could  not  escape,  and  the  others  got  away.  Constable  Manning 
said  to  me:  "The  old  Indian  was  kille<l  about  200  yards  from  the  trail.  He  was 
shot  in  the  back  and  bled  to  death.  He  would  have  been  acquitted  had  he  come  in 
and  stood  his  trial,  for  he  was  an  old  man,  almost  blind,  and  his  gun  was  not  fit  to 
kill  anything.*' 

When  the  body  of  this  old,  sick,  blind  man  was  found  after  lying  unburied  in  the 
woods  for  about  twenty  days  it  was  found  he  had  been  shot  four  times  in  the  back. 
The  boy,  Nemits,  who  was  wounded,  was  shot  through  the  body  and  arm.  He  waa 
left  on  the  ground  where  the  shooting  occurred,  and  remained  there,  living  on  some 
dried  meat  for  ten  days.  He  crawled  for  three  nights  to  reach  a  ranch  of  a  man 
friendly  to  Indians,  and  was  seventeen  days  without  medical  attendance. 

The  whole  affair  was,  I  believe,  a  premeditated  and  prearranged  plan  to  kill  some 
Indians  and  thus  stir  up  snf!icieut  trouble  to  subsequently  get  United  States  troops 
into  the  region  and  ultimately  have  the  Indians  shut  out  from  Jacksons  Hole.  The 
plan  was  successfully  carried  out  and  the  desired  results  obtained.  It  would,  how- 
ever, be  but  an  act  of  simple  justice  to  bring  the  men  who  murdered  the  Indian, 
Timega,  to  trial.  I  would  state,  however,  in  this  connection  that  there  are  no  officials 
in  Jacksons  Hole — county,  State,  or  national — who  would  hold  any  of  Manning's  posse 
for  trial.  Either  the  anti-Indian  proclivities  of  these  officials  or  the  fear  of  opposing 
the  domiuatiug  sentiment  of  the  community  on  this  question  would  lead  them  to 
discharge  all  of  these  men  should  they  be  brought  before  them  for  a  hearing. 

August  19,  1895,  Agent  Teter  telegraphed  this  office  as  follows: 

Bannock  Indians  are  very  sullen  and  very  much  dissatisfied.  Have  recently  had 
several  brawls  with  whites,  and  if  another  Indian  is  killed  an  outbreak  is  liable  to 
occur;  and  I  will  advise  as  a  precaution ar}'  measure  that  soldiers  be  stationed  on 
reservation  until  Indians  quiet  down.  Signal  fires  have  been  burning  on  the  highest 
points  of  the  reservation  for  several  nights. 

Your  telegram  promising  Indians  increased  rations  and  employment  did  not  placate 
them.    They  still  demand  iirivilege  of  hunting. 

The  War  Department  was  thereupon  tidvisecl  of  this  information, 
which  was  transmitted  to  Brigadier-General  Coppinger,  who  stationed 
a  small  military  force  on  the  reservation,  to  remain  until  the  Indians 
become  quieted  down. 

On  August  26, 1895,  the  agent  telegraphed : 

Consider  it  necessary  for  purpose  of  allaying  discontent  among  Indians  to  send 
party  of  Indians  into  Jacksons  Hole  to  obtain  their  property  held  by  settlers,  and 
will  request  authority  to  have  an  employee  accompany  them.    Answer. 

This  was  also  submitted  to  the  War  Department  for  an  opinion  as  to 
the  advisability  of  allowing  these  Indians  to  go  to  the  scene  of  the  late 
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troublort  ibr  the  purposes  iDdicated.  The  Secretary  of  War,  September 
7,  189r>,  stated  that  the  matter  had  been  referred  to  Brig,  Gen.  J.  J. 
Coppinger,  commanding  Department  of  the  Platte,  who  reported  as 

follows: 

TIioHo  Bannocks  have  an  undoubte<l  right  to  seek  their 'property  illegally  held  by 
white  men  in  Jacksons  Hole.  If  the  Baunocks  go  there  without  i»roper  guard  they 
run  risk  of  being  again  shot  at,  or  again  arrested  under  cover  of  warrant,  by  the 
ru^tlciH.  The  commanding  officer  of  the  troops  now  at  Fort  Hall  Agency  can  fumlBh 
the  necessary  men  for  guard  or  escort.  If  these  Bannocks  go  to  Jacksons  Hole  they 
should  bo  placed  in  charge  of  a  discreet  and  experienced  employee  of  the  Indian 
Bureau;  one  accustomed  to  deal  with  both  Indians  and  ruHtlers;  this  in  order  to 
^uard  against  further  bloodshed  and  consequent  complications. 

The  Secretary  of  War  concurred  in  the  views  expressed  by  Brigadier- 
General  Coppinger,  and  this  ofhce  therefore  instructed  Agent  Teter,  on 
September  14, 1895,  that  a  party  of  not  to  exceed  eight  Bannocks  might 
be  permitted  to  make  the  proposed  trip  to  recover  their  property  taken 
by  whites,  i)rovided  they  were  accompanied  by  himself  or  a  trusted  and 
competent  agency  employee,  and  by  a  proper  escort  of  soldiers.  Becom- 
meudation  was  therefore  made  that  the  War  Department  be  requested 
to  issue  such  orders  as  might  be  necessary  for  the  required  escort  of 
United  States  troops. 

In  view  of  the  provisions  contained  in  Article  I  of  the  treaty  of  the 
United  States  with  these  Indians,  this  office,  August  27, 1895,  addressed 
tlie  lollowing  letter  to  their  agent: 

Article  1  of  the  treaty  with  the  Eastern  Band  of  Shoshones  and  the  Bannock 
trilto  of  Indians,  concluded  July  3,  1868  (15  Stats.,  673),  provides  as  follows: 

*  «  *  a  jf  ]y^^l  jj^Qj^  among  the  whites,  or  among  other  people  subject  to  tho 
authority  of  the  United  States,  shall  commit  any  wrong  upon  the  person  or  property 
of  tho  Indians,  the  United  States  will,  upon  proof  made  to  tho  agent  and  forwarded 
to  th«i  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  at  Washington  City,  proceed  at  once  to  cause 
tho  otlVnder  to  be  arrested  and  punished  according  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
and  also  reimburse  the  injured  person  for  the  loss  sustained.''     *     «     » 

I  desire  you  to  obtain,  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  such  proof  as  you  may  be  able 
to  ])roeuro  of  the  wrongs  committed  upon  tho  persons  and  property  of  the  Banncok 
Indians  in  tho  Jacksons  Hole  country,  and  forward  tho  same  to  this  oflice.  Affida- 
vits of  the  Indians  against  whom  the  offenses  were  committed  and  of  eyewitnesses, 
or  persons  knowing  to  the  facts,  will  answer  the  purpose. 

The  agent  replied  September  3,  1895,  transmitting  two  affidavits 
from  certain  of  the  Indians,  which  read  as  follows: 

Coi'M  V  OF  Bingham,  Slate  of  Idaho,  ss: 

Personally  before  me  appeared  Ravenel  Macbeth,  who,  being  duly  sworn,  deposeth 
an<l  says  that  ho  is  employed  as  chief  clerk  at  Fort  Hall  Agency,  Idaho,  and  while 
on  duty  in  that  capacity  he  accompanied  U.  S.  Indian  Agent  Th<mias  B.  Teter  to 
Marysvale  (Jacksons  Hole),  Uintah  County,  Wyoming,  to  assist  in  conducting  an 
investigation  relative  to  the  killing  of  certain  Bannock  Indians  by  citizens  of  the 
State  of  Wyoming;  that  in  an  official  conversation  with  one  Frank  H.  Rhoads,  jus- 
tice of  tho  peace,  he  (Rhoads)  said  to  me  that  before  issuing  warrants  for  the  arrest 
of  th(^  Hannock  Indians  who  were  hunting  in  Wyoming,  ho  (Rhoads)  wrote  to  Gov- 
ernor l\i(.'hards,of  Wyoming,  requesting  instructions  and  asking  if  he  (Rhoads)  oould 
depend  upon  him  (Governor  Richards)   to  protect  him  (Rhoads)   in  the  event  of 
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troable  with  the  United  States  authorities  over  the  arrest  of  said  Bannock  Indians; 
and  that  said  Governor  Richards  wrote  him  (Rhoads),  "  directing  him  to  enforce  the 
laws  of  Wyoming,  to  pnt  the  Indians  ont  of  Jackson's  Hole^  and  to  keep  them  ont  at 
all  costs,  to  depend  upon  him  for  protection,  and  that  he  (Governor  Richards)  wonld 
see  him  through,''  whereupon  he  (Rhoads)  acted.    Further  deponent  saith  not. 

Ravenel  Macbeth. 
Snbscribed  and  sworn  to  before  mo  this  3d  day  of  September,  1895. 

P.  H.  Ray, 
,  Captain,  Eighth  Infantry ^  Summary  Court  Officer. 

Witness: 

Dan'l  T.  Wells, 

Captain,  Eighth  Infantry, 

Camp  United  States  Troops, 

Fort  Hall  Agency,  Idaho. 

County  of  Bingham,  State  of  Idaho,  aa : 

Personally  appeared  before  me  Ben  Senowin,  a  Bannock  Indian,  who,  being  duly 
sworn,  deposeth  and  says:  That  ho  is  the  head  of  a  clan,  and  that  on  or  about  July 
15, 1895,  while  hunting  on  unoccupied  Government  lands  east  of  Jacksons  Hole,  in 
the  county  of  Uinta,  State  of  Wyoming,  under  a  pass  from  tbe  U.  S.  Indian  agent 
at  Fort  Hall  Agency,  and  provisions  of  article  4  of  the  treaty  with  the  Shoshones 
(Eastern  band)  and  Bannock  Indians,  dated  July  3,  18G8,  and  ratified  February  16, 
1869,  in  company  with  Nemuts,  Wa  ha  she  go,  Ya  pa  ojo,  Poo  dat.  Pah  goh  zite,  Mah 
mout,  Se  we  a  gat.  Boo  wah  go,  tliirteen  women  and  five  children,  all  Bannock  Indians, 
were,  while  in  camp,  feloniously  assaulted  nnd  by  force  of  arms  attacked  by  a  party 
of  twenty-seven  white  men,  and  having  been  made  under  threat  of  death  to  give  up 
all  of  their  arms,  consisting  of  seven  rifles  and  ammunition,  were  marched  thirty 
miles,  more  or  less,  in  the  direction  of  the  white  settlement;  that  during  the  after- 
noon of  the  aforesaid  date,  while  passing  through  a  belt  of  timber,  the  deponent  saw 
several  of  the  white  men  placing  cartridges  in  their  rifles  and  believing  his  own  life 
and  the  lives  of  the  members  of  his  party  to  be  in  danger,  called  upon  his  people  to 
run  and  escape,  whereupon  the  white  men,  without  just  cause  or  provocation,  com- 
menced to  fire  with  rifles  loaded  with  ball  cartridges  upon  him,  the  deponent,  and 
his  people;  that  he,  the  deponent,  saw  one  Indian  named  Se  we  a  gat  fall  dead, 
killed  by  said  fire,  and  one  Nemuts  wounded,  and  that  one  infant  was  lost  while 
they  were  escaping  and  has  not  since  been  found;  and  deponent  further  saith 
himself  and  his  party  were  by  force  of  arms  of  said  party  of  white  men  and  by  threats 
of  instant  death  feloniously  deprived  and  robbed  of  the  following  articles  of  personal 
property,  to  wit:  Seven  rifles,  twenty  saddles,  twenty  blankets,  one  horse,  nine 
packs  of  meat,  and  nine  tepees,  more  or  less;  and  deponent  further  saith  that 
neither  he  or  any  of  his  people  were  tohl  why  or  by  what  authority  they  were 
assaulted ;  that  he  is  not  aware  that  either  he  or  any  of  his  party  hod  committed  any 
offense  against  the  laws  of  any  State  or  the  United  States ;  or  that  he  or  any  of  his 
party  ever  attempted  or  offered  any  violence,  or  had  made  any  threats  against  the 
life  or  property  of  any  white  man ;  that  the  white  man  never  gave  him  or  his  party 
any  hearing,  or  asked  him  or  his  party  any  questions  through  an  interpreter  or  other- 
wise ;  that  neither  he  or  any  of  his  party  were  ever  called  upon  to  answer  or  plead 
in  any  court  of  justice  or  make  answer  to  any  charge  whatsoever. 

Ben  (his  x  mark)  Senowin. 

Witness: 

Ravenel  Macbeth. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  to  before  mo  this  1st  day  of  September,  1895. 

P.  H.  Ray, 

Captain,  Eighth  Infantry,  Summary  Court  Officer. 
Camp  United  States  Troops, 

Fort  Hall  Agency,  Idaho. 
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J  certify  on  honor  that  the  following  namoR  were  given  me  hy  Frank  H.  Rhoads, 

J.  P.,  as  the  names  of  the  men  who  committed  the  assanlt  pot  forth  in  the  foregoinig 

affidavit:  J.  G.  Fisk,  Ham  Wort,  Steve  Adams,  Joe  Calhoun,  William  Crawford, 

£d.  Crawford,  Martin  Nelson,  Joe  Enfinger.  W.  Manger,  Ed.  Hnnter,  Frank  Woods, 

Frank  Peterson,  Jack  Shive,  George  Madison,  Andrew  Madison,  M.  V.  Giltner, 

Charles  Estes,  James  Estes,  Tom  Estes,  George  Wilson,  John  Wilson,  Erv  Wilson, 

Victor  Gnstavse,  Steve  Leek,  William  Bellvne  and  John   Cherrey,  and  William 

Manning. 

Tho8.  B.  Teter,  v.  S.  Indian  Agent, 

County  of  Bingham,  State  of  Tddhoj  m. 

Personally  appeared  before  mo  Nemuts,  Boo  wah  go,  Ya  pa  ojo,  Mah  moat,  Wa  ha 
she  go,  Poodat,  and  Pah  goh  zite,  Bannock  Indians,  who,  being  duly  sworn,  deposetfa 
and  say  that  they  have  heard  the  interpreter  read  to  them  the  foregoing  affidavit 
of  Ben  Senowin;  that  they  wore  there  present  and  know  of  their  own  knowledge  the 
statement  set  forth  is  true  to  the  best  of  their  knowledge  and  belief. 

Nemuts  (his  z  mark). 

Boo  WAH  GO  (his  X  mark). 

Ya  pa  ojo  (his  z  mark). 

Mah  mout  (his  x  mark). 

Wa  ha  she  go  (his  x  mark). 

Poo  DAT  (his  x  mark). 

Paii  gou  zite  (his  x  mark). 
Witnesses : 

Kavknel  Macbeth. 

ToM.MY  COSGROVE. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  to  before  me  this  1st  day  of  September,  1895. 

P.  H.  Ray, 
Captain,  Eighth  Infantry,  Summary  Court  Officer. 
Camp  United  States  Troops, 

Fort  Mall  Agency,  Idaho. 

Witness : 

Dan'l  T.  Wells, 

Captain,  Eighth  Infantry, 

Report  was  thereupon  made  to  the  Department  September  11, 1895, 
inclosing  a  copy  of  the  above  affidavits. 

As  shown  by  Article  T,  heretofore  quoted,  of  the  treaty  of  these 
Indians  with  the  United  States,  concluded  July  3,  1868  (15  Stats.,  673), 
this  Government  is  bound,  under  the  said  treaty  provisions,  to  cause 
the  offenders'  arrest  and  punishment  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  and  also  to  reimburse  the  injured  persons  for  loss  sus- 
tained. The  proof  necessary,  as  stipuhited  in  the  said  Article  I,  is 
now  before  the  Department,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  this  office,  no  means 
should  be  left  untried  and  no  eflforts  be  spared  by  the  Department  to 
the  end  that  the  treaty  provisions  witli  these  Indians  may  be  faith- 
fully carried  out  and  good  faith  kept  with  them  on  the  part  of  the 
Government. 

In  view  of  the  above,  and  of  the  fact  that  these  Indians  «are  still 
sullen  and  very  much  dissatisfied  with  the  action  already  had  in  the 
case,  and  urge  that  the  guilty  whites  be  punished,  it  was  submitted  in 
my  said  report  of  September  11,  1895,  whether  or  not  something  could 
be  done  by  the  Department)  of  Justice  toward  punishing  the  offenders. 
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CHEROKEE  FREEDMEN,  DELA WARES  AND  SHAWNEES. 

By  the  fifteenth  article  of  the  Cherokee  treaty  of  July  19, 1860  (14 
Stats.,  p.  803),  it  was  stipulated  that — 

The  United  States  may  settle  any  civilized  Indians,  friendly  with  the  Cherokees 
and  adjacent  tribes,  within  the  Cherokee  conntry,  on  anocctipied  lands  east  of  96'^, 
on  evch  tenns  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  any  such  tribe  and  the  Cherokees  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  which  shall  be  consistent  with 
the  following  provisions,  viz :  Should  any  such  tribe  or  band  of  Indians  settling  in 
said  country  abandon  their  tribal  organization,  there  being  first  paid  into  the  Chero- 
kee national  fund  a  sum  of  money  which  shall  sustain  the  same  proportion  to  the 
then  existing  national  fund  that  the  number  of  Indians  sustain  to  the  whole  number 
of  Cherokees  then  residing  in  the  Cherokee  country,  they  shall  be  incorporated  into 
and  ever  after  remain  a  part  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  on  equal  terms  in  every  respect 
with  native  citizens. 

In  pursuance  of  this  treaty  stipulation,  the  Cherokee  Nation,  through 
its  duly  authorized  deleg.ates,  entered  into  an  agreement  on  the  8th 
day  of  April,  1867,  with  certain  delegates  for  and  on  behalf  of  the 
Delaware  tribe  of  Indians,  whereby  the  Delawares  should  thus  become 
incorporated  into  the  Cherokee  Nation,  on  fulfillment  of  the  stipulations 
contained  in  the  agreement,  and  the  children  thereafter  born  of  such 
Delawares  so  incorporated  into  the  Cherokee  Nation  should  in  all 
respects  be  regarded  as  native  Cherokees.  This  agreement  was 
approved  by  President  Johnson  April  11,  1867.  A  similar  agreement 
was  entered  into  between  the  Cherokees  and  Shawnees  June  7,  1869, 
and  the  agreement  was  approved  by  President  Grant  June  9,  1869. 

By  the  ninth  article  of  the  aforesaid  Cherokee  treaty,  it  was  further 
agreed — 

That  all  freedmen  who  have  been  liberated  by  voluntary  act  of  their  former  owners, 
or  by  law,  as  well  as  all  free  colored  persons  who  were  in  the  rountt}^  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  rebellion,  and  are^now  residents  therein,  or  who  may  return 
within  six  months,  and  their  descendants,  shall  have  all  the  rights  of  native  Chero- 
kees: Provided,  That  owners  of  slaves  so  emancipated  in  the  Cherokee  Nation  shall 
never  receive  any  compensation  or  pay  for  the  slaves  so  emancipated. 

By  the  sundry  civil  appropriation  act  approved  March  3,  1883  (22 
Stats.,  p.  624),  Congress  appropriated  $300,000  to  be  paid  into  the 
treasury  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  out  of  the  funds  due  under  appraise- 
ment of  Cherokee  lands  west  of  the  Arkansas  River,  which  sum  was  to 
be  expended  as  the  acts  of  the  Cherokee  legislature  should  direct 
under  certain  conditions  and  provisions  named  in  the  appropriation, 
which  were  complied  with.  This  money,  or  such  portion  thereof  as  was 
paid  out,  was  paid  per  capita  to  citizens  of  Cherokee  blood  only.  By  act 
of  October  19, 1888  (25  Stats.,  p.  608),  Congress  appropriated  $75,000  of 
the  Cherokee  funds  to  secure  to  the  Cherokee  Freedmen,  Delawares,  and 
Shawnees  their  proportion  of  the  proceeds  of  the  Cherokee  lands  west 
of  the  Arkansas  River  referred  to  in  the  act  of  March  3, 1883. 
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Subsequently  other  irinds  in  various  amounts  were  received  by  the 
Cherokees,  none  of  which  were  distributed  pro  rata  to  the  Freedmen, 
Delawares,  and  Shawnees.  Among  them  was  particularly  the  amount 
received  for  the  sale  of  tlie  Cherokee  Outlet,  $8,595,736.  A  portion  of 
this,  {?1,660,000,  was  retained  in  the  United  States  Treasury  until  the 
status  of  the  Shawnees,  Delawares,  and  Freedmen  should  be  determined 
by  the  (courts.  Most  of  the  remainder,  $6,640,000,  was  distributed  to 
Cherokee  citizens  by  blood  to  the  exclusion  of  the  adopted  citizens  and 
Freedmen. 

Consequently  a  suit  was  instituted  by  each  of  the  aforesaid  parties 
against  tlie  Cherokee  Nation,  in  the  Court  of  Claims,^  under  the  author- 
ity of  act  of  Congress  approved  October  1, 1890  (26  Stats.,p.  636),  viz: 

No.  1()837. — Charles  Jonmeycake,  Principal  Chief  of  the  Delaware  Indians  v, 

Tho  Cherokee  Nation  and  the  United  States. 
No.  10850). — Johnson  Blackfeather,  the  Principal  Chief  of  the  Shawnee  Tribe  of 

Indians  v.  The  United  States  and  the  Cherokee  Nation. 
No.  17200. — Moses  Whitmire,  Trustee  for  the  Freedmen  of  the  Cherokee  Nation, 

r.  The  Cherokee  Nation  and  the  United  States. 

Delawares. — The  suit  by  the  Delawares  having  been  heard,  the  Court 
of  Claims  filed  its  first  decree  thereon  Ai>ril  24, 1893.  Its  general  pur- 
l)ort  was  to  determine  and  declare  the  riglits  of  the  Delawares  in  the 
common  property  of  the  Clierokee  Nation,  which  decree  declared  that 
they  were  citizens  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  equally  with  those  who  were 
Cherokees  by  blood,  and  equally  entitled  to  participate  in  a  fund 
(loriv(Ml  from  the  common  property.  This  decree  was  carried  to  the 
Supreme  Court  by  appeal  of  the  defendants  and  affirmed. 

On  i)etition  of  complainants  for  furtlier  decree  the  Court  of  Claims 
on  tlie  18th  of  March,  1895,  decreed  that  the  decree  in  this  suit  entered 
May  L*2, 1893,  be  extended  and  applied  to  the  fund  arising  from  the  sale 
of  the  ( ■lierokee  Outlet  viz,  $8,595,736;  that  759  be  taken  as  the  number 
of  Delawares  entitled  to  participate  in  that  fund,  and  that  the  sum  of 
Sl«S8,L'r)i  be  paid  by  the  treasury  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  or  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  '*to  the  individual  Delawares,  per  capita,  who 
would  have  been  entitled  to  the  same  if  the  unconstitutional  restric- 
tions above  referred  to  had  not  existed  in  the  distribution  of  the  fund 
of  }!<(),()40,000  to  the  exclusion  of  the  com])lainants  therein.'' 

Freedmen. — The  suit  for  the  Freedmen  having  been  heard,  the  Court 
of  Claims  filed  its  first  decree  March  4, 1895,  suspending  its  judgment 
until  the  number  of  persons  who  were  entitled  to  participate  or  the 
number  of  persons  who  constituted  the  body  of  the  present  claimants 
could  be  ascertained. 

In  its  second  decree  of  March  18,  1895,  the  court  took  the  Wallace 
roll  as  furnishing  the  true  number  of  the  Freedmen,  3,524,  and  stated 
that  it  would  enter  a  decree,  following  the  form  of  that  which  was  last 
entered  in  the  (^ase  of  the  Delawares,  to  the  effect  that  the  Secretary 


'  For  the  decrees  of  the  Court  iu  these  suits  see  p.  415. 
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of  the  Interior  sLould  cause  the  Wallace  roll  to  be  further  corrected  by 
adding  thereto  descendants  born  since  March  3, 1883,  and  prior  to  May 
3, 1894,  and  striking  therefrom  the  names  of  those  who  have  died  or 
have  ceased  to  be  citizens  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  so  that,  when  so 
amended  and  changed.  It  should  represent  the  Freedmen  entitled  to 
participate  in  the  distribution  of  the  fund  awarded  them,  viz,  $903,365. 
To  that  end  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  was  authorized  to  appoint  a 
commissioner  to  proceed  to  the  Cherokee  country  and  ascertain  and 
report  to  the  Secretary  the  facts  necessary  for  the  correction  of  the  roll 
above  described,  so  that,  when  a  new  and  corrected  roll  should  be  thus 
made  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  he  should  cause 
the  money  to  be  paid  and  distributed  to  the  Freedmen  entitled  thereto. 

The  final  decree  in  this  case,  filed  May  8,  1895,  carries  out  what  was 
anticipated  in  the  decree  of  March  18, 1895,  directing  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  when  a  new  and  corrected  roll  is  made  and  approved  by 
him,  shall  cause  the  amount  remaining  of  the  fund  awarded  the  Freed- 
men under  this  decree  to  be  paid  and  distributed  to  the  Freedmen,  free 
colored  persons,  and  their  descendants  aforesaid  entitled  thereto,  not 
to  exceed  the  sum  of  $256.34  per  capita,  etc. 

Shawnees. — The  suit  by  the  Shawnees  having  been  heard,  the  Court  of 
Claims  flleil  its  first  decree  thereou  June  12, 1893,  which  was  similar  in 
purport  to  that  rendered  in  behalf  of  the  Delawares.  This  decree  was 
carried  to  the  Supreme  Court  by  appeal.  A  second  decree  was  entered 
in  the  Court  of  Claims  May  21, 1895,  in  pursuance  of  a  mandate  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  which  ordered  that  out  of  the  sum 
of  $593,625  distributed  by  the  Cherokee  Nation  to  Cherokees  by  blood 
only  a  distribution  be  made  based  on  the  agreement  and  stipulation 
made  by  and  between  the  Cherokee  Nation  and  the  Shawnees  and 
approved  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  to  wit,  to  737 
Shawnee  persons;  and  that  the  fund  so  ascertained,  $21,852.05,  be  paid 
by  the  treasury  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  or  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior to  the  737  individual  Shawnees,  per  capita,  who  would  have  been 
entitled  to  the  same  if  the  unconstitutional  restriction  and  discrimina- 
tion in  the  Cherokee  statutes  had  not  existed. 

A  supplemental  petition  was  also  filed  by  the  Shawnees  January  12, 
1895,  in  regard  to  their  share  in  the  $8,595,736  received  from  the  sale 
of  the  Cherokee  Outlet.  In  its  decree  the  court  stated  that  it  appeared 
to  the  court  that  the  sum  of  $1,660,000,  which  had  been  retained  out  of 
the  $8,595,736,  would  not  be  sufficient  to  pay  to  the  several  parties  in 
interest  the  full  amount  due  them  to  make  them  "  equal  in  every  respect" 
to  the  native  Cherokees,  namely,  $265.70  per  capita,  which,  for  the 
Shawnees,  would  have  amounted  to  $195,820.90,  the  sum  asked  by  them. 

It  was  therefore  decreed  that  there  was  due  and  payable  to  said 
Shawnees,  out  of  said  fund  now  available  in  the  United  States  Treasury, 
the  sum  of  $226.69  per  capita,  or  a  total  sum  on  their  supplemental  peti- 
tion of  $167,070.53.    This,  added  to  the  $21,852.05  previously  decreed, 
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made  a  total  of  $188,922.58,  which,  together  with  $2,300  additional  for 
costs  of  suits,  etc. — a  grand  total  of  $101^22.58— the  court  decreed 
should  be  paid  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (out  of  the  moneys 
reserveil  by  and  in  the  custody  of  the  United  States  for  tliat  purpose) 
to  the  individual  Shawnees,  per  capita,  who  would  have  been  entitled 
to  the  same  if  the  unconstitutional  restrictions  and  discrimination  had 
not  existed  in  the  distribution  of  the  said  fiind  of  $6,640,000  U>  the 
exclusion  of  the  Shawnees. 

INTRUDERS   IN  THE   CHEROKEE   NATION. 

The  Indian  appropriation  act  of  March  2, 1895  (28  Stats.,  902),  con- 
tains a  provision  in  regard  to  the  removal  of  Intruders  from  the 
Cherokee  country,  as  follows: 

Tho  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  snspend  action 
uuder  tbo  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  March  third,  eighteen  hundred 
and  ninety-three  (27  Stats.,  641),  ratifying  the  agreement  with  the  Cherokee  Nation 
of  D<-<'eni1)cr  nineteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-one,  as  to  the  actual  removal 
from  the  Cherokee  country  of  persons  designated  by  the  authorities  as  intmders, 
until  the  appraisal  of  the  value  of  the  improvements  of  such  persons  shall  have 
been  completed  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  submitted  by  him 
to  CongresH  and  the  removal  of  such  intruders  shall  not  be  made  earlier  than  Jan- 
uary ilTNt,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-six:  Provided,  That  whenever  any  intruder 
shiiU  have  been  paid  or  tendered  the  appraised  value  of  his  improvements,  if  he 
does  not  immediately  surrender  possession  of  the  same  to  the  authorities  of  the 
Cherokee  Nation  he  shall  pay  rent  therefor  at  the  rate  usual  in  the  country,  but  this 
provision  shall  not  be  construed  to  extend  the  time  for  the  removal  of  intruders 
according  to  the  foregoing  agreement  beyond  the  first  day  of  January,  eighteen 
hundred  and  ninety-six. 

As  stated  in  my  last  report,  the  work  of  appraising  improvements 
of  intruders  in  the  Cherokee  Nation  was  suspended  under  a  telegram 
from  the  Department  dated  December  22,  1893,  for  lack  of  funds  to 
pay  the  further  expenses  of  the  appraisers.  Congress  having  in  the 
act  of  August  15, 1894,  appropriated  $4,996  for  continuing  the  appraisal 
of  intruders'  improvements,  the  appraisers,  Messrs.  Joshua  Hutchins, 
Peter  11.  Pernot,  and  Clem  V.  Rogers,  in  accordance  with  instructions 
contained  in  letters  from  this  ofQce  dated  October  11,  1894,  met  at 
Vinitii,  Ind.  T.,  October  22,  and  resumed  their  labors. 

They  completed  the  work  and  submitted  their  final  reix)rt  to  this 
oiiice  on  March  16,  1895.  Accompanying  their  report  was  the  testi- 
mony tiiken  in  the  claims  which  they  had  examined  and  two  series  of 
special  reports,  386  in  all,  each  report  (except  No.  316)  relating  to  a 
separate  claim.  The  first  series  related  to  the  improvements  of  persons 
alleged  to  be  intruders  in  the  nation,  who  claimed  citizenship  therein 
by  blood,  and  embraced  reports  numbered  from  1  to  316,  inclusive. 
The  second  series  related  to  imi)rovements  of  persons  of  African  descent 
alleged  to  be  intruders,  who  claimed  rights  in  the  nation  under  the 
ninth  article  of  the  Cherokee  treaty  of  1866  (14  Stats.,  799),  and 
embraced  reports,  numbered  from  1  to  70. 
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The  Cherokee  Nation  furuished  the  appraiserB  with  lists  containing 
the  names  of  2,858  heads  of  families  who  were  aile^ed  by  the  national 
authorities  to  be  intruders  therein.  It  was  estimated  by  the  board 
that  these  2,858  families  represented  an  aggregate  of  8,520  persons, 
whose  removal  was  demanded  by  the  principal  chief  under  the  pro- 
yisions  of  the  Cherokee  agreement  of  December  19,  1891,  ratified  by 
section  10  of  the  act  of  March  3, 1893. 

Of  the  2,858  families  reported  by  the  Cherokee  authorities  as  intrud- 
ers in  that  nation,  166  of  them  claimed  rights  in  the  nation  under  the 
ninth  article  of  the  treaty  of  1866. 

The  appraisers  examined  the  improvements  of  384  of  the  alleged 
intruders  whose  names  appeared  on  the  lists  furnished  by  the  Cherokee 
Kation,  and  took  evidence  to  determine: 

First.  Whether  the  improvements  claimed  were  the  proi)erty  of  tlie 
party  claiming  within  the  meaning  of  the  law; 

Second.  Whether  the  claimant  entered  ui)on  the  possession  or  occu- 
pancy thereof  prior  to  August  11,  1886;  and 

Third.  The  value  of  the  improvements  claimed. 

By  these  investigations  the  appraisers  found  that  117  persons  were 
entitled  to  receive  the  value  of  their  improvements,  and  as  to  another 
case  they  were  in  doubt,  but  appraised  the  value  of  the  improvements 
and  submitted  for  determination  by  the  Department  the  question  of 
the  rights  of  the  claimant.  Eighty-eight  of  these  were  parties  claiming 
rights  of  citizenship  in  the  nation  by  blood,  and  twenty-nine  were 
parties  claiming  citizenship  in  the  nation  under  the  ninth  article  of  the 
treaty  of  1866,  known  as  Cherokee  Freedmen. 

The  reports  of  the  appraisers  were  given  administrative  examination 
in  this  office,  and  were  submitted  to  the  Department  with  an  exhaust- 
ive report  on  May  27,  1895.  In  that  report  recommendations  were 
made  with  a  view  to  the  modification  of  the  findings  of  the  appraisers 
to  the  extent  of  increasing  the  award  to  one  claimant;  the  reduction 
of  the  award  to  another  on  account  of  an  error  in  their  calculation; 
the  allowance  of  the  award  to  the  claimant  whose  rights  were  sub- 
mitted for  determination  of  the  Department  as  above  stated;  and  the 
disallowance  of  all  awards  to  Cherokee  Freedmen  claimants.  Tabu- 
lated, the  modifications  recommended  by  this  office  areas  follows: 

Awards  made  by  appraisers 117 

Awards  recommeudod  by  this  office 89 

Difference 28 

Total  awarded  l)y  appraiserH $74. 180. 56 

Total  recoiniuended  by  this  office 68, 645. 36 

Difference 5,535.20 

With  reference  to  the  recommendation  for  the  disallowance  of  all 
awards  to  Cherokee  Freedmen  the  reasons  therefor,  which  are  set  out 
fully  in  said  office  report  of  May  27, 1895,  are  briefly  as  follows,  viz: 

Of  the  166  names  of  persons  claiming  rights  in  the  nation  under  the 
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ninth  article  of  the  Cherokee  treaty  of  1886,  89  are  found  on  the  roll 
of  Cherokee  Freedmen  in  this  ofiice,  which  is  known  as  the  "Wallace 
roll."  A  proviso  to  the  article  of  the  Cherokee  agreement  of  1891,  which 
requires  the  removal  of  Cherokee  intruders  on  the  demand  of  the 
principal  chief  of  that  nation,  protects  the  rights  of  all  entitled  to  citi- 
zenship under  said  ninth  article  of  the  treaty.  In  addition  to  this  the 
( Vmrt  of  Claims,  in  a  decree  in  the  C-herokee  Freedman  Case,  on  March 
18, 1805,  accepted  said  "  Wallace  roll "  "as  furnishing  the  true  number 
oi'  Freedmen,  3,524."  Therefore  those  whose  names  appear  on  said  roll 
are  not  intruders  and  not  subject  to  removal  on  the  demand  of  the 
principal  chief  of  the  Cherokee  Nation.  In  view  of  this  the  office 
re(*oinmended  that  these  89  names,  a  list  of  which  was  inclosed,  be 
stricken  from  the  Cherokee  intruder  lists. 

As  to  the  77  other  Freedmen  claimants  whose  names  do  not  appear  on 
the  "  Wallace Yoll,"  it  was  ascertained  that  the  wives  and  children  of 
some  of  them  are  on  said  roll,  and  as  the  acceptance  of  the  Cherokee 
intruder  lists  witliout  modification  would  involve  the  declaration  not 
only  that  the  parties  named  are  intruders,  but  also  that  the  other  mem- 
bers of  their  family,  some  of  whom  are  known  to  be  on  the  *' Wallace 
roll,"  are  likewise  intruders  and  liable  to  removal,  it  was  recommended 
that  these  77  names,  a  list  of  which  was  furnished,  be  susi>ended  from 
tho  intruder  lists  until  the  status  of  their  families  can  be  ascertained 
by  some  proper  investigation. 

Tlie  Department,  August  3,  1895,  approved  the  findings  and  awards 
of  the  board  of  apju'aisers  with  the  modifications  recommended  by  this 
oflice,  and  August  23, 1805,  a  copy  of  so  much  of  the  papers  in  the  case 
as  was  deemed  suHicient  to  give  the  Cherokee  authorities  the  informa- 
tion necessary  to  enable  them  t^>  tender  the  amounts  awarded  to  the 
l)ersons  entitled  to  receive  them  was  transmitted  to  the  priiici]>al  chief 
of  the  Cherokee  Nation  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  coiiUuned 
in  Department  letter  of  August  13,  1895. 

CHELAN   INDIANS  IN  WASHINGTON. 

The  Department  having  set  aside  and  allott(»d  certain  lands  in  the 
State  of  Washington  to  some  of  the  Chelan  Indians  under  the  Moses 
agreement,  as  explained  in  my  last  annual  report,  the  office  directed 
Acting  Indian  Agent  Bubb,  of  the  Colville  Agency,  to  put  the  allot- 
tees in  possession  of  their  respective  allotted  tracts. 

In  his  endeavor  to  carry  out  the  instructions  of  the  office,  temporary 
injuiuttion  was  obtained  against  him  in  the  United  St;ites  circuit  court 
for  the  district  of  Washington,  sitting  in  equity,  by  one  La  Chappelle, 
a  tres])asser  upon  a  jjortion  of  the  allotted  lands.  On  final  hearing 
had  April  10,  1895,  the  injunction  was  made  perpetual,  but  the  imiyer 
of  the  complainant  for  a  dec'iee  declaring  him  to  be  the  owner  of  the 
land  in  controversy  and  (jnieting  the  title  in  him  was  denied.  The 
decree  making  the  injunction  perpetual  was  rendered  without  prejudice 
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to  the  right  of  the  defendants  to  bring  an  action  in  any  coart  of  compe- 
tent jurisdiction  to  recover  possession  of  the  land. 

May  18, 1895,  all  the  facts  in  the  case  were  laid  before  the  Depart- 
ment and  the  law  bearing  thereon  cited,  with  the  recommendation  that 
the  matter  be  presented  to  the  Department  of  Justice  with  request 
that  the  United  States  district  attorney  for  the  State  of  Washington 
be  instructed  to  institute  in  the  proper  court  an  action  of  ejectment 
against  A.  W.  La  Ohappelle  and  any  others  in  possession  of  the  lauds 
allotted  to  the  Chelan  Indians,  or  such  other  action  as  he  might  deem 
proi>er  to  put  the  Indians  in  possession  of  the  lands  claimed  by  and 
allotted  to  them,  and  to  quiet  title  thereto.  August  G  last  I  was 
advised  by  the  Department  of  Justice  that  the  United  States  attorney 
for  the  district  of  Washington  had  been  instructed  to  take  such  action 
as,  upon  careful  consideration  of  the  facts  in  the  case,  he  should  deem 
proper  and  likely  to  result  successfully.  It  is  trusted  that  successful 
proceedings  will  be  had,  so  that  justice  may  be  done  these  Indians,  long 
harassed  and  trespassed  upon  by  Mr.  La  Chappelle  and  other  whites. 

SALE    OF   CITIZEN    POTTAWATOMIE    AND   ABSENTEE 

SHAWNEE  LANDS  IN  OKLAHOMA. 

By  the  Indian  appropriation  act  approved  August  15, 1894  (28  Stats., 
p.  295),  Congress  i)rovided  that — 

Any  member  of  the  Citizen  Hand  of  Pottawatomie  Indians  and  of  the  Absentee 
Shawnee  Indians  of  Oklahoma  to  whom  a  trust  patent  has  been  issued  under  the 
provisions  of  the  act  approved  February  eighth,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-seven 
(24  Stats.,  388),  and  being  over  twenty-one  years  of  age,  may  sell  and  convey  any 
portion  of  the  land  covered  by  such  patent  in  excess  of  eighty  acres,  the  deed  of  con- 
veyance to  be  subject  to  approval  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  under  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  and  that  any  Citizen  Pottawatomie  not  resid- 
ing uiK)n  his  allotment,  bnt  being  a  legal  resident  of  another  State  or  Territory, 
may  in  like  manner  sell  and  convey  all  the  land  covered  by  said  patent,  and  that 
npon  the  approval  of  such  deed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  the  title  to  the  land 
thereby  conveyed  shall  vest  in  the  grantee  therein  named. 

This  legislation  was  not  inaugurated  by  the  Indians  or  by  this  oflBce, 
or  the  Department  iu  behalf  of  the  Indians,  but  was  opposed  and  con- 
tested by  all  proper  methods  as  not  in  the  line  of  Indian  progress  and 
advancement,  and  as  manifestly  not  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the 
act  of  1887,  which  guaranteed  to  each  Indian  who  took  land  under  said 
act  a  patent  therefor  in  his  name,  ''wliich  patent  shall  be  of  the  legal 
effect,  and  declare  that  the  United  States  does  and  will  hold  the  land 
thus  allotted  for  the  period  of  twenty- five  years,  in  trust  for  the  sole  use 
and  benefit  of  the  Indian  to  whom  such  allotment  shall  have  been 
made." 

These  promised  patents  holding  the  land  unalienable  for  twenty-five 
years  were  issued  to  these  Indians  in  January  and  February,  1892,  and 
before  three  of  the  twenty- five  years  had  elapsed  the  restriction  had 
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been  removed,  and  any  member  of  these  tribes  21  years  of  age  was 
privileged,  by  the  above-quoted  clause,  to  dispose  of  all  of  his  domaiD, 
in  excess  of  80  acres,  which  had  been  assigned  to  him  as  a  home. 

Under  the  authority  thus  granted,  speculators,  land  sharks,  and  some 
bona  tide  settlers  vied  with  each  other  in  their  hasty  attempts  to  pur- 
chase tlie  lauds  and  homes  of  these  Indians,  until  the  more  sensible  and 
provident  members  of  the  tribes  became  alarmed  and  urged  the  Govern- 
ment to  put  a  stop  to  this  wholesale  disposal  of  their  lands  before  the 
tribes  should  be  entirely  robbed  of  their  individual  holdings.  In  fact, 
before  the  rules  and  regulations  prescribed  by  the  act  could  be  properly 
prei)ared  by  this  office,  approved  by  the  Department,  pnnted,  and  sent 
out  to  the  Sac  and  Fox  Agency  for  genei*al  circulation  and  information, 
over  one  hundred  deeds  had  been  received  here,  covering  all  the  land 
these  individual  Indians  severally  owned  and  were  allowed  under  the 
act  to  sell. 

The  prices  named  in  the  deeils  at  once  attracted  the  attention  of  this 
office,  being  much  below  the  rates  fixed  by  Congress  to  be  paid  for  the 
remainder  of  the  lands  ceded  to  the  United  States  after  selections  of 
allotments  should  have  been  made  by  the  Indians.  (See  section  16  of  act 
of  March  3, 1891,20  Stat,  p.  1020.)  Indeed,  the  utmost  difficulty  hasbeen 
experienced  by  this  office  to  obtain  a  fair  valuation  for  the  various  tracts 
sold  and  to  secure  evidence  of  the  payment  of  the  consideration  money 
and  its  retention  by  the  Indian  and  to  restrain  the  Indian  from  return- 
ing a  portion  of  the  pui^chase  money  to  the  purchaser. 

Some  of  these  Indians  may  use  the  purchase  money  to  inclose  and 
improve  the  land  retained^  if  so,  then  the  sale  should  be  consummated, 
for  many  of  them  have  not  the  means  to  break  land  and  build  honses 
nor  to  inclose  their  lands  so  as  to  protect  them  from  trespass  by  the 
*' grazing  leasers." 

These  instances,  however,  are  few  and  hard  to  detect,  the  large 
majority  of  sales  being  mainly  in  the  interest  of  the  purchasers.  On 
their  part  the  purchasers  are  encouraged  in  their  movements  by  public 
sentiment  in  that  region,  it  being  well  known  that  until  the  lands  get 
into  possession  and  ownership  of  white  men  and  thereby  become  tax- 
able, the  counties  are  contracted  to  that  extent  in  their  power  to 
doveloi)  and  imi)rove,  for  lack  of  funds  which  would  be  derived  from 
taxation  of  those  lands. 

From  the  character  of  the  conveyances  submitted  under  this  legis- 
lation and  the  difficulty  of  securing  their  just  rights  for  the  Indians,  I 
most  urgently  recommend  that  if  Congress  will  not  repeal  the  present 
law  on  the  subject,  at  least  it  do  not  enact  similar  legislation  for  many 
years  to  come  respecting  the  sale  of  land  by  any  tribe  to  whom  lands 
in  severalty  have  been  allotted  and  x)atented  under  the  general  allot- 
ment act  of  1887j  known  as  the  "  Dawes  Act,''  with  its  iunendment  of 
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CHIPPEWA  Al^D  MUNSEE  INDIANS  IN  KANSAS. 

There  was  given,  at  some  length,  in  the  annual  report  of  this  office 

for  the  year  1891  the  status  of  these  Indians  and  of  their  lands.    The 

recommendations  then  made,  and  renewed  in  the  annual  reports  for 

1892  and  1893,  meet  my  approval,  and  I  respectfully  renew  the  request 

that  Congress  be  asked  to  enact  the  necessary  legislation  for  their 

relief,  as  was  then  recommended,  viz : 

In  view  of  the  condition  of  the  affairs  of  these  Indians  and  the  fact 
1that  under  the  general  allotment  act  of  February  8, 1887,  they  were 
made  citizens  of  the  United  States,  I  respectfully  recommend  that 
Congress  be  asked  to  grant  authority  to  issue  patents  in  fee  to  the 
allottees  of  the  several  tracts,  or  to  those  assigns  whose  conveyances 
have  been  approved  by  the  Department;  and  that  such  lands  as  are 
vacant  or  abandoned,  including  their  school  and  mission  lands  and  the 
tract  on  which  the  schoolhouse  was  located,  be  appraised  and  sold  by 
the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office,  the  net  proceeds  arising 
from  the  sale  to  be  funded  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  those  members  of 
said  tribe  born  since  the  allotments  were  made,  or  who  have  never 
received  an  allotment. 

CLAIMS  OF  SETTLERS  ON  CROW  CREEK  AND  WINNEBAGO 

RESERVATIONS,  S.  DAK. 

Nearly  all  the  claims  of  settlers  who  located  in  the  spring  of  1885  on 
the  Crow  Creek  and  Winnebago  reservations,  in  what  was  then  Dakota 
Territory,  which  were  investigated  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  act  approved  October  1, 1890  (26  Stat.,  659),  and  found  to  be  just 
and  proper,  have  been  settled  since  my  last  annual  report  was  sub- 
mitted. The  claims  remaining  unpaid  are  those  of  settlers  who  have 
not,  as  yet,  made  application  for  the  amounts  found  respectively  due 
them,  or  who  have  failed  to  submit  the  required  proofs  as  to  their 
identity. 

After  the  investigation  autliorized  by  the  act  of  October  1,  1890, 
had  been  concluded  and  the  special  agent  had  submitted  his  report 
thereon,  this  office  received  several  inquiries  from  settlers,  residing 
generally  at  remote  points,  who  had  not  learned  of  the  investigation 
until  too  late,  if  at  all,  and  whose  claims  were  not  therefore  in  a  position 
to  be  considered  and  settled  with  the  others  under  said  act.  Congress, 
however,  provided  for  the  relief  of  this  class  of  claimants  by  inserting 
a  clause  in  the  Indian  appropriation  act  of  March  2,  1895  (28  Stats., 
899),  which  authorized  the  reimbursement  of  such  settlers  for  the  actual 
and  necessary  losses  which  upon  investigation  they  might  be  found  to 
have  sustained.  Blank  forms  for  use  in  presenting  these  claims,  with 
necessary  proofs,  were  sent  to  the  several  claimants  or  their  agents, 
and  the  investigation  has  thus  far  been  conducted  by  correspondence. 
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The  names  of  about  90  of  these  additional  claimants  have  come 
beloie  the  office.  This  is  far  in  excess  of  the  number  which  it  was  esti- 
mated would  arise  when  the  legislation  in  behalf  of  such  remaining 
claims  was  first  proposed.  As  the  appropriation  made  for  the  purpose 
of  paying  them  is  only  a  little  more  than  85,000,  there  will  hardly  be 
sufficient  to  satisfy  all  the  claims  in  full  for  the  amounts  found  due. 

The  act  of  March  2, 1895,  also  provides  that  where  claims  investigated 

under  the  act  of  October  1, 1890,  were  wholly  disallowed  such  claimants 

may  within  six  months  bring  suit  in  the  Coui't  of  Claims;  that  the  time 

when  the  settler  removed  from  the  reservation  shall  be  no  bar  to  said 

suit,  but  that  if  he  arbitrarily  disobeyed  or  failed  without  good  reason 

to  obey  the  order  to  remove  his  claim  shall  be  disallowed.    Of  the  944 

claims  heretofore  investigated  about  65  were  entirely  disallowed,  in 

most  cases  on  the  ground  that  the  claimants  failed  to  vacate  the  lands 

settled  upon  within  a  reasonable  time.    It  is  expected  that  a  majority 

oi  this  class  of  disallowed  claims  will  be  brought  before  and  prosecuted 

m  the  Court  of  Claims  in   accordance  with  the  foregoing  x)rovi8iou 

of  law. 

DIGGER  INDIANS  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

By  acts  of  March  3,1893  (27  Stats.,  612),  and  August  15,  1894  (28 
Stats.,  28G),  Congress  appropriated  $20,000  ($10,000  each),  for  the  pur- 
chase of  lands  as  a  home  for  the  Digger  Indians  of  central  California, 
for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  primary  day  school  for 
their  benefit,  for  the  purchase  of  subsistence  and  other  necessaries,  and 
for  their  civilization  generally. 

Special  Agent  Cosby  was  charged  with  the  duty  of  selecting  a  site 
for  their  homes,  and  he  recommended  the  purchase  of  330  acres  of  land 
adjoining  the  United  States  experimental  station,  about  4  miles  from 
Jackson,  Cal.  Agent  Cosby's  reports  show  that  the  tract  is  eminently 
suitable  for  a  permanent  reservation.  The  soil  is  good;  nine-tenths  of 
the  area  (some  portions  needing  clearing)  is  suitable  for  hay,  grain, 
gardening,  and  general  agricultural  purposes;  it  contains  four  living 
si)riugs  and  several  valuable  irrigation  ditches,  including  a  creek  with 
heavy  grade,  and  has  facilities  for  and  accessibility  to  reservoirs;  there 
are  eleven  houses  fit  for  immediate  occupancy  of  the  Indians,  and  the 
(lovernment  has  the  privilege  of  removing  two  other  houses  thereto 
from  adjacent  lands  belonging  to  Mr.  Boggs — all  these  houses  being 
worth  in  the  aggregjite  $2,000;  there  is  considerable  fencing  on  the 
place,  and  a  portion  of  the  tract  is  covered  by  timber — oak  and  nut 
pine. 

This  tract  was  purchased  for  $G,600.  Deed  therefor  has  been  made 
by  John  Boggs,  the  owner,  and  approved  by  the  Department,  the  pur- 
chase money  paid,  and  possession  of  the  land  given. 

Agent  Cosby  reports  under  date  of  July  18, 1895,  that  he  has  located 
some  Indians  on  the  land  and  will  place  others  thereon  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  work  of  locating  these 
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Indians  will  soon  be  completed.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  provision  thus  made  for  them  will  materially  improve  their  condi- 
tion and  advance  them  in  civilization. 


EA8TEEN  BAND  OF  CnEROKEES,  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

In  my  last  annual  report  leference  was  made  to  the  agreements  of 
compromise  made  in  behalf  of  the  North  Carolina  Cherokees  with 
whites  who  had  settled  upon  their  lands  under  titles  which  the  Govern- 
ment was  bound  to  respect.  It  was  thought  that  these  compromises 
when  carried  into  execution  would  secure  the  Indians  a  perfect  title  to 
all  the  lands  inside  the  Qualla  boundary  and  leave  unsettled  only  a 
comparatively  unimportant  controversy  concerning  certain  tracts  of 
land  outside  the  boundary,  which  was  then  well  on  tlio  way  toward  set- 
tlement. Since  then  a  new  issue  has  arisen,  in  which  the  Indians, 
through  bad  if  not  selfish  advisers,  determined  to  cut  loose  from  all 
guardianship,  control,  or  oversight  of  their  afi'airs  by  the  General 
Government. 

Through  their  council  they  executed  a  contract  May  18,'  1893,  with 
one  W.  C.  Smith  for  the  sale  of  all  their  timber  of  certain  kinds  and 
dimensions  on  the  Cathcart  tract  for  the  sum  of  $15,00(),  to  be  paid  in 
three  equal  installments,  $5,000  on  the  6th  of  September,  1893,  and 
$5,000  in  one  and  two  years  thereafter,  respectively.  Tiie  iirst  official 
knowledge  this  ollice  had  of  this  contract  was  when  Mr.  Smith  filed  a 
copy  thereof  for  approval  by  the  President.  The  contract  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Department  with  unfavorable  report  August  23, 1893, 
and  was  returned  September  G,  1893,  the  Secretary  declining  t<j  approve 
it.  At  the  same  time  he  said  that  he  saw  no  reason  why  with  certain 
modifications  the  contract  should  not  be  approved  provided  it  would 
be  clearly  for  tlie  benefit  of  tlie  Indians  and  the  price  named  in  the  con- 
tract were  shown  to  be  the  full  value  of  the  timber.  The  superintend- 
ent of  schools,  acting  as  agent  for  these  Indians,  was  duly  advised  of 
this  decision  and  instructed  to  have  the  contract  amended  or  renewed 
in  accordance  therewith. 

Instead,  however,  of  attempting  to  secure  a  modification  of  that 
contract,  the  council,  through  its  apj^ointed  delegates,  entered  into 
another  contract  with  one  David  L.  Boyd  for  the  same  timber  for  the 
same  consideration,  viz,  $15,000,  an<l  upon  the  same  terms  except  that 
the  payments  were  to  be  made  to  the  Indians  instead  of  to  the  Depart- 
ment (as  suggested  in  otiice  report  of  August  23,  1893,  upon  the  Smith 
contract),  and  that  IT.  G.  Ewart,  who  was  to  be  paid,  for  his  services 
in  obtaining  it,  20  per  cent  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  timber. 

This  contract  and  that  of  Mr.  Smith  were  submitted  to  the  Depart- 
ment November  24, 1893,  with  a  recommendation  in  favor  of  the  Boyd 
contract  (provided  certain  modifications  were  made  therein  as  to  pay- 
ment of  money,  etc.),  the  Indians  having  certified  that  Smith  was 
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uuablc  to  meet  liis  payments.  The  matter  coming  up  before  the 
AsBistaut  Attorney-General,  where  it  had  been  referred  for  a  hearing, 
conusel  for  both  Smith  and  Boyd  submitted  arguments  or  briefe  in 
behalf  of  their  respective  clients,  when  Judge  Hall  gave  it  as  hia 
opinion,  if  either  contract  was  to  be  approved,  it  should  be  the  Smith 
contract.  The  matter  was  not  finally  disposed  of  until  July  25, 1894, 
when  the  Department  declined  to  approve  either  contract,  and  the 
parties  in  interest  were  so  informed. 

August  13, 1894,  Messrs.  Dickson  and  Mason,  of  Mattoon,  111.,  advised 
this  office  that  they  had  purchased  from  the  said  Boyd  the  timber  on 
the  Cathcart  tract  for  $25,000,  and  proposed  to  commence  cutting  the 
timber  at  an  early  day.  They  were  promptly  notified  of  the  status  of 
the  Boyd  contract  and  warned  not  to  enter  the  Cathcart  tract  for  the 
purpose  of  cutting  timber.  The  Department  was  duly  notified  August 
23  of  this  threatened  trespass,  and  recommendation  was  made  that  the 
facts  be  laid  before  the  Attorney-General  at  once,  with  request  that  he 
direct  the  district  attorney  for  the  western  district  of  North  Carolina 
to  institute  such  proceedings,  under  the  law,  as  would  prevent  the  cut- 
ting of  said  timber  as  soon  as  he  was  notified  that  the  cutting  had 
commenced.  The  Department  of  Justice,  on  the  30th  of  August,  1894, 
notified  this  office  that  instructions  had  been  issued  as  requested. 

It  appeared  afterwards  that  Messrs.  Dickson  and  Mason  had  been 
unwittingly  drawn  into  this  purchase  in  January,  1894,  and  that  when 
they  learned  the  true  situation  of  Mr.  Boyd's  pretended  claim  to  this 
timber  they  required  of  him  an  indemnifying  bond  against  loss  for  money 
l)aid,  etc.,  should  the  Government  fail  to  confirm  the  sale  of  the  timber 
to  him,  and  should  they  be  hindered  and  stopped  from  manufacturing  it 
into  lumber.  They  did  not  desire  to  come  in  conflict  with  the  Govern- 
ment ni)on  such  an  issue,  but  were  compelled  by  Mr.  Boyd,  who  had 
given  the  indemnifying  bond,  to  proceed  to  carry  their  contract  into 
eftect. 

Messrs.  Dickson  and  Mason,  on  the  29th  of  August,  notified  this 
office  that  they  expected  to  commence  cutting  operations  on  the  Cath- 
cart tract  Sei)tember  10, 1894,  which  information  was  submitted  to  the 
Department  September  1,  1894,  with  the  recommendation  that  the 
Department  of  Justice  be  apprised  thereof,  in  order  that  legal  steps 
might  be  taken  at  once  to  suppress  the  cutting  and  to  remove  the  tres- 
passers from  the  land,  prompt  action  being  imperative  if  the  Govern- 
ment intended  to  exercise  any  control  or  supervision  over  the  lands  of 
the  Eastern  Cherokees. 

September  18,  Superintendent  Potter  telegraphed  as  follows: 

Boy<l  began  cutting  timber  to-day  on  Cathcart  tract.  Mason  and  Dickson  here. 
Will  be  obliged  to  continue  work  unless  Boyd  is  stopped.     Have  wired  Glenn. 

This  information  was  forwarded  to  the  Department,  with  recommen- 
dation that  the  Attorney-General  be  advised  of  the  aetual  cutting  of 
the  timber,  as  had  been  anticipated,  in  order  that  he  might  telegraph 
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Biieh  instructions  to  the  district  attorney  for  the  western  district  of 
North  Carolina  as  he  might  deem  requisite.  The  facts  had  been  tele- 
graphed to  the  district  attorney  by  the  superiutendent,  but  it  was 
thought  possible  that  he  would  await  iustructioDS  from  the  Attorney- 
Cteneral  before  proceeding  to  take  definite  steps  to  suppress  the  trespass. 
September  18  Superintendent  Potter  telegraphe<l : 

Boyd  has  felled  over  a  handred  thousand  feet  of  timber.  Still  catting  without 
interference.    Maeon  and  Dickson  anxious  for  immediate  settlement. 

This  information  was  duly  forwarded  to  the  Department  September 
19, 1894,  with  request  that  it  be  sent  to  the  Attorney-General,  urging 
early  action  by  him  for  the  suppression  of  this  depredation.  The 
Department  of  Justice  replied,  September  22,  that  it  had  communicated 
both  by  mail  and  telegraph  with  Robert  B.  Glenn,  United  States  attor- 
ney, Winston,  N.  C,  in  regard  to  the  matter.  September  26  Superin- 
tendent Potter  again  telegraphed: 

Boyd  employed  40  additional  men  at  cutting  timber,  and  is  engaging  teams  to  haul 

same  ofif  the  reserve  to  railroad;  have  wired  Glenn  to  enjoin  him  immediately. 

I 

I  This  information  was  sent  the  next  day  to  the  Department  for  the 
information  of  the  Attorney-General. 

'  On  the  28th  this  oflSce  reported  to  the  Department  that  Boyd's  men 
had  stopped  work  temporarily,  at  request  of  Superintendent  Potter, 
to  await  the  action  of  the  court. 

October  22, 1894,  the  Attorney-General  notified  the  Secretary  of^the 
Interior,  in  connection  with  the  suit  instituted  by  the  Department  of 
Justice,  at  the  request  of  the  Interior  Department,  against  D.  L.  Boyd 
and  others,  on  account  of  timber  trespass  alleged  to  have  been  com- 
mitted by  them  in  pursuance  of  a  contract  not  approved,  that  he  did 
not  consider  it  any  part  of  the  duty  of  the  United  States  to  maintain 
said  suit,  and  that  if  it  met  the  approval  of  the  Department,  whose 
suggestions  he  invited,  he  should  direct  the  dismissal  of  the  suit,  and 
he  should  also  withdraw  the  directions  given  to  the  United  States 
attorney  for  the  district  to  enter  his  appearance  m  defense  of  another 
suit  brought  by  H.  G.  Ewart  for  fees  claimed  for  executing  the  contract 
with  said  Boyd. 

In  reporting,  October  30,  1894,  upon  this  proposed  action  of  the 
Attorney-General,  this  office  held  that  an  issue  had  been  raised  by  the 
Indians  and  by  parties  representing  themselves  as  their  attorneys  as 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Government  over  the  Indians  and  their  lands. 
The  matter  was  first  brought  before  the  Assistant  Attorney-General 
by  Hon.  Mr.  Ewart,  who,  in  his  opinion  of  July  25, 1894,  hekl  that  the 
Government  had  a  right  to  exercise  such  jurisdiction.  The  Indians 
and  their  alleged  attorneys,  diflfering  from  that  opinion,  proceeded  to  act 
in  their  own  behalf,  hence  the  Department  of  Justice  had  been  requested 
to  enter  suit  against  Mr.  Boyd  et  al.,  so  that  the  court  might  settle  the 
question  involved.    It  was  a  question  that  had  i^erplexed  the  office  for 
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many  years,  and  it  was  held  that  it  would  bo  in  the  line  of  public  xK>licy 
to  liavo  a  judicial  determination  thereof. 

Tlio  oHlce  thereupon  urged  that  the  Boyd  suit  be  prosecuted  to  a 
final  decision,  for  when  that  judicial  decision  should  be  rendered  the 
question  of  jurisdiction  would  receive  its  quietus  and  be  respected  by 
the  Indians  and  by  all  i)arties,  while  the  opinion  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  could  affect  only  the  action  of  this  office.  The  Department  of 
Justice,  on  the  17th  of  November,  1894,  notified  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  that  it  would  not  take  any  further  action  in  prosecuting  the 
Boyd  suit,  and  this  oflBce  was  so  notified  December  12, 1894. 

Gutting  began  as  soon  as  this  action  was  known  in  North  Carolina, 
and  it  was  continued  ui^til  the  Department  itself  took  issue  with  the 
Department  of  Justice,  and,  as  a  result,  in  February  the  district  attor- 
ney was  directed  by  the  Attorney-General  to  prosecute  the  suit  against 
Boyd  to  a  decision,  and  this  office  was  notified  thereof  through  .the 
Interior  Department  March  3,  1895. 

The  matter  has  since  been  vigorously  prosecuted  and  every  inch  of 
ground  liotly  contested  by  the  Indians  and  their  alleged  attorneys,  but 
I  am  glad  to  know  that  a  decision  has  finally  been  reached  which 
settles  the  question  of  jurisdiction.  Judge  Gharles  H.  Simouton,  as 
circuit  judge  of  the  fourth  circuit,  delivered  the  following  opinion: 

All  that  is  doridecl  is  that  tho  Government  of  tho  Unit-ed  States  has  not  yet  ceased 
its  guardian  caro  over  them  nor  released  them  from  pupilage.  The  Federal  courts 
cair  still,  in  the  name  of  the  United  States,  adjudicate  their  rights.  •  *  •  Their 
realty  can  be  alienated,  but  the  contract  is  reviewiible  by  the  Government  for  one 
purpose  only— to  protect  them  from  fraud  or  wrong.  *  *  *  The  case  of  the 
Cherokee  trust  funds  (117  U.  S.,  288)  does  not  conflict  with  these  views.  That  case 
decitles  that  this  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee  Indians  is  not  a  part  of  the  nation  of 
Cherokees  witli  which  this  Government  treats,  and  that  they  have  uo  recognized 
separate  political  existence.  But  at  tho  same  time  their  distinct  unity  is  recognized 
and  the  fosteriu*^  care  of  the  Government  over  them  as  such  distinct  unit. 

This  being  so,  the  United  States  have  the  right  in  their  own  courts  to  bring  such 
suits  as  may  be  necessary  to  protect  these  Indians. 

Tho  motion  to  dismiss  the  bill  on  this  ground  is  disallowed.  The  ii^unction  here- 
tofore  granted  is  continued  until  tho  further  order  of  this  court. 

Judge  11.  P.  Dick,  aa  UnitM  States  judge,  concurring,  held  that  the 
action  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Attorney-General,  and  the 
district  attorney,  in  procuring,  by  procedure  in  that  court,  execution  of 
the  new  deed  under  which  the  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokees  now  hold 
their  lands  in  fee  simple  as  a  corporation,  neither  expressly  nor  by 
implication  relieved  the  United  States  from  any  obligation  of  duty 
imposed  or  waived  any  power  conferred  by  the  Constitution,  treaties^ 
or  acts  of  Congress. 

A  subsequent  decree  or  order  was  issued  by  Judge  Simonton,  and 
concurred  in  by  Judge  Dick,  to  the  effect  that  the  opinion  heretofore 
rendered  held  that  the  United  States  could  maintain  in  that  jurisdic- 
tion a  suit  for  the  protection  of  the  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokees;  that 
tliey  were  the  wards  of  the  nation,  recognized  and  protected  as  such  by 
the  executive  and  legislative  departments  of  the  Government. 
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But  this  conclusion  did  not  dispose  of  the  case.  The  answers  and 
defenses  set  up  in  the  case  raised  issues  of  fact  important  to  the 
defendants  and  to  the  public  which  needed  to  be  investigated  and  their 
truth  or  falsity  established.  Moreover,  there  was  a  quantity  of  timber 
lying  on  the  ground  deteriorating,  and  thus  threatening  irreparable  loss 
to  its  rightful  owner;  and  in  addition  to  this,  certain  moneys  had  been 
paid  on  account  of  the  Boyd  contract,  for  the  security  of  which  some 
provision  needed  to  be  made  pending  this  litigation. 

It  was  therefore  ordered  that  this  cause  be  referred  to  E.  M.  Doug- 
las, standing  master,  and  that  he  inquire  into  all  the  facts  connected 
with  the  contract  in  issue,  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  made, 
the  adequacy  of  the  consideration  therefor,  the  existence  of  any  fraud 
or  unfair  dealing  therein,  and  into  any  other  facts  pertaining  to  the 
issues  involved  concerning  which  any  party  to  this  cause  might  offer 
testimony,  and  that  he  report  the  same  with  all  convenient  speed  to 
the  court.  It  was  also  ordered  that  the  Dickson-Mason  Lumber  Com- 
pany be  authorized  to  manufacture  all  the  timber  already  cut  and  now 
lying  cut  on  the  Indian  lands  and  to  dispose  of  the  same,  upon  giving 
satisfactory  bond  in  the  penal  sum  of  $3,000,  conditioned  on  a  full,  true, 
and  lawful  accounting,  etc.;  this  part  of  the  order  to  be  without  prej- 
udice to  any  question  made  in  the  case.  It  was  also  ordered  that 
George  H.  Smathers  have  leave  to  file  a  full  statement  of  all  funds  and 
moneys  held  by  him,  as  certain  trust  funds,  and  the  mode  of  invest- 
ment thereof. 

10 WAS   OF   KANSAS   AND   NEBKASKA. 

When  allotments  were  made  on  the  Iowa  Reservation  in  1894  it  was 
found  that  there  was  not  quite  land  enough  to  supply  all  tbe  Indians 
entitled  thereto.  The  Indian  appropriation  act  for  the  current  fiscal 
year  (28  Stats.,  p.  902)  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  nego- 
tiate with  the  Otoes  and  Missourias  with  a  view  to  purchasing  from 
them  a  sufficient  quantity  of  their  surplus  lands  to  accommodate  the 
said  members  of  the  Iowa  tribe;  or,  to  allot  to  the  said  Iowa  Indians 
lands  that  have  been  or  may  hereafter  bo  ceded  to  tlie  United  States 
by  the  Comanche,  Kiowa,  and  Apache,  or  the  Wichita  tribes  of  Indians, 
the  lands  thus  acquired  for  and  allotted  to  the  Iowa  Indians  to  be  paid 
for  by  that  tribe. 

The  attention  of  the  Department  was  invited  to  this  provision  of  law 
by  office  letter  of  April  27, 1895,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  the  Indians 
to  be  provided  for  numbered  about  20,  that  about  1,600  acres  would  be 
required  at  a  probable  cost  of  $2,000,  and  that  in  the  opinion  of  this 
office  it  would  be  better  to  locate  them  with  the  Otoes  and  Missourias. 
It  was  also  suggested  that  it  would  doubtless  be  found  advisable  to 
designate  an  officer  of  the  Government,  probably  an  Indian  inspector, 
to  conduct  the  necessary  negotiations,  because  the  act  carries  with  it 
no  appropriation  for  its  execution. 
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SALE   OF  TIMBER,  JICARILLA  RESERVATION. 

The  plan  of  selling  timber  on  the  Jicarilla  Apache  Reservation  in 
Kew  Mexico,  as  authorized  by  the  act  of  August  15, 1894  (28  Stats.^  302), 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  fund  with  which  to  purcliase  stock  for  the 
Indians  of  that  reserve,  has  failed.  That  act  authorized  the  sale  of 
$20,000  worth  of  timber,  and  in  pursuance  thereof  suitable  regulations 
to  govern  such  sale  were  prepared  and  advertisements  for  bids  were 
published  in  the  papers  of  that  locality.  However,  November  1, 1894, 
the  acting  Indian  agent  reported  that  the  time  fixed  for  ox>ening  bids 
had  expired  on  the  day  previous,  and  that  no  bids  had  been  received. 

This  outcome  the  acting  agent  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  timber 
on  the  unallotted  lands  which  it  was  proposed  to  sell  was  so  £eu*  firom 
the  railroad  that  prospective  bidders  feared  they  would  not  have  time 
to  construct  the  necessary  roads  and  remove  the  timber  within  the 
eighteen  months  provided  for  in  the  said  regulations.  Whether  or  not 
this  was  the  real  cause  the  office  is  unprepared  to  say,  and  is  unable 
at  i)resent  to  suggest  any  new  course  by  which  the  sale  of  this  timber 
can  be  effected  and  relief  brought  to  the  Indians. 

This  reservation  is,  for  the  greater  portion,  unsuitable  for  agricul- 
tural i)urposes,  and  the  Indians  occupying  it  are  very  poor.  Theindustry 
of  stock  raising,  especially  sheep,  is  generally  a  successfiil  one  in  that 
locality,  and  it  was  hoped  that  with  a  little  assistance  these  Indians 
might  enter  upon  that  pursuit  and  thus  make  progress  toward  self- 
sui)i)ort. 

ARREST  AND  IMPRISONMENT  OF  MOQUIS. 

Certain  friendly  nonreservation  Indians  have  been  occupying  and 
using  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  Tuba  and  Moencopie,  Ariz.,  and  they 
desired  to  have  the  same  allotted  to  them  for  homes.  An  agent  was 
sent  among  them  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  them  in  making  appli- 
cations for  the  desired  lands  under  the  fourth  section  of  the  general 
allotment  act  as  amended  by  act  of  February  28, 1891.  Applications 
were  made  accordingly  and  are  before  the  office  and  the  Department 
for  consideration.  About  fifty  other  Indians,  principally  Moquis^  went 
upon  the  lands  in  question,  took  possession  of  them,  sowed  them  with 
wheat,  and  declared  their  intention  of  returning  and  reaping  the  har- 
vest. They  notified  some  of  the  allottees  that  they  must  leave  their 
homes,  committed  depredations  upon  a  certain  cornfield,  and  gave  other 
evidences  of  ill  will. 

October  23,  1894,  I  recommended  that  the  War  Department  be 
requested  to  lay  these  troubles  before  General  McCook,  commanding 
the  Department  of  Colorado,  and  leave  it  to  his  discretion  as  to 
whether  or  not  a  sufficient  force  of  troops  should  be  sent  to  overawe 
the  meddlesome  Moquis. 
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November  29, 1894,  Captain  Williaius,  U.  S.  A.,  acting  Indian  agent, 
Navajo  Agency,  advised  the  oflBco  that  Capt.  Frank  U.  Eobinson,  of 
the  Second  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A.,  had  reported  to  him  on  the  18th  of  that 
month  with  two  troops  of  his  regiment  to  assist  him  in  restoring  order 
among  the  Moquis  jitOreiba;  that  he  reached  Oreiba  on  the  25th  of 
November  where,  in  the  presence  of  troops,  he  delivered  a  brief  address 
to  the  entire  Indian  population  assembled  there,  commending  the 
friendly  Indians  for  the  disposition  they  had  shown  to  abandon  the 
habits  of  savage  life,  send  their  children  to  school,  take  allotments  of 
land,  cultivate  the  soil,  improve  their  condition,  and  make  a  start  in 
the  direction  of  civilization;  then  reciting  the  ac'ts  committed  by  the 
hostiles  as  well  as  other  efforts  made  by  them  to  deter  the  better  dis- 
posed Indians  from  their  laudable  course. 

As  the  hostiles  refused  to  make  promise  of  future  good  behavior,  he 
then  and  there  arrested  and  placed  under  guard  nineteen  Moqui 
Indians  and  notified  them  that  the  authorities  would  punish  them 
for  their  depredations,  their  hostile  acts  toward  the  Government,  and 
their  refusal  to  comply  with  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Depart- 
ment. 

Eecommendation  was  made  tliat  the  Secret^iry  of  War  be  requested 
.to  designate  some  military  post  in  which  these  Indian  prisoners  should 
be  held  in  confinement  at  hard  labor  until  such  time  as  in  the  opinion 
of  those  in  charge  of  them  they  should  show  that  tliey  fully  realized  the 
error  of  their  evil  ways  and  should  evince  in  an  unmistakable  manner 
their  determination  to  cease  interference  with  the  plans  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  civilization  and  education  of  its  Indian  wards.  They 
were  received  as  prisoners  at  Alcatraz  Island,  California,  January  3, 
1895,  and  were  kept  in  confinement  at  hard  labor  until  recently. 

August  7,  1895,  the  War  Department  directed  the  commanding  gen- 
eral. Department  of  California,  to  return  these  Indian  prisoners  to  their 
reservation,  and  to  exact  from  each  one  of  them  a  promise  of  good 
behavior  hereafter  and  a  compliance  with  the  rules  and  regulations  of 
the  Interior  Department.  This  promise  was  put  in  writing  and  fully 
explained  to  them  before  their  departure,  and  was  thereafter  transmitted 
to  the  acting  Indian  agent  of  the  Navajo  Agency  with  request  to  have 
the  interpreter  again  explain  to  them  what  they  had  promised.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  disciplinary  measures  adopted  with  respect  to 
these  Indian  prisoners  will  result  in  good  to  them  and  their  tribe. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  during  the  entire  time  these  Indians 
were  confined  in  prison  all  labor  assigned  them  was  done  willingly  and 
without  objection ;  that  they  were  quiet  in  their  manners,  well  behaved, 
did  not  seem  inclined  to  give  any  trouble,  and,  without  exception,  were 
disposed  to  comply  with  all  orders  given  them;  also  they  were  in  good 
condition  physically.  This  course  led  to  their  earlier  return  to  their 
reservation  than  would  otherwise  have  been  the  case. 
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SALE  OF  TIMBER,  JICARILLA  RESEHVATION. 

Tlic  plan  of  selling  tinibei-  on  the  .Ticaritla  Apacbe  Reservation  in 
Kew  Mexico,  an  authorized  by  the  act  of  Augnst  15, 1894  (28  State.,  302), 
fill-  tbc  purpose  of  raising  a  fund  with  which  to  purchase  stoclc  for  the 
ludiaus  of  that  reserve,  has  failed.  That  ai:t  authorized  the  sale  of 
§-2(t,000  worth  of  timber,  and  in  pursuance  thereof  suitable  regulations 
to  govern  such  sale  were  prepared  and  advertisements  for  bide  were 
published  in  the  papers  of  that  locality.  However,  November  1, 18M, 
the  acting  Indian  agent  reported  that  the  time  fixed  for  opening  bids 
lia*l  expired  on  the  day  previous,  and  that  no  bids  had  been  received. 

Ttii.s  outcome  the  acting  agent  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  timber 
on  the  unallotted  lands  which  it  was  proposed  to  sell  was  so  fitr  ftom 
the  railroad  that  prosjKictlve  bidders  feared  they  would  not  have  time 
to  construct  the  necessary  roads  and  remove  the  timber  within  the 
eighteen  months  provided  for  in  the  said  regulations.  Whether  or  not 
tliiri  was  the  real  cause  the  ottice  is  unprepared  to  say,  and  is  unable 
at  present  to  suggest  any  new  course  by  which  the  sale  of  this  timber 
can  be  effected  and  relief  brought  to  the  Indians. 

This  reservation  is,  for  the  greater  portion,  unsnitable  for  agricul- 
tural puriWKes,  and  the  ludiansoccupying  it  arc  very  poor.  TheiodustiT 
of  stock  raising,  especially  sheep,  is  generally  a  auecessi^I  one  in  that 
lociilitj',  and  it  was  hoped  that  with  a  little  assistance  these  Indiana 
might  enter  >ipon  that  pursuit  and  thus  make  progress  toward  self- 
support. 

ARREST  AND  IMPRISOSMEHT  OF  MOQUI9. 

Certain  friendly  nonreservation  Indians  have  been  occupying  and 
using  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  Tuba  and  Moencopie,  Ariz.,  and  they 
desired  to  have  the  same  allotted  to  them  for  homes.  An  agent  was 
sent  among  them  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  them  in  making  appli- 
cations for  the  desired  lands  under  the  fourth  section  of  the  genw«l 
allotment  act  as  amended  by  act  of  February  28, 18!)!.  Applications 
were  made  accordingly  and  are  before  the  oflice  and  the  Deputment 
for  consideration.  About  fifty  other  Indians,  principally  Moqois,  it 
«IK)n  the  lands  in  question,  took  possession  of  them,  sowed  them  v 
wheat,  and  declare<l  their  intention  of  returning  and  reaping  the  t 
vest.  They  notified  some  of  the  allottees  tliat  they  must  leave  t"  „ 
homes,  committed  depredations  ni>on  a  certain  cornfield,  and  gave  other^ 
evidences  of  ill  will. 

Octolier  23,  1804,   I  recommended  that  the  War   Departmtf 
requested  to  lay  these  troobles  before  General  McCook,  c 
the  Department  of  Colorado,  and  leave  it  to  his  disc 
whether  or  not  a  sufiQcient  force  of  troops  should  be  ; 
the  meddlesome  Moquis. 
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EXTENSION  OF  PAYMENTS  FOR  OMAHA  LANDS. 

The  act  of  Congress  approved  Aagust  11, 1894  (28  Stats.,  276),  pro- 
vided for  the  extension  of  time  of  payment  to  purchasers  of  Omaha 
lands,  the  consent  of  the  Indians  being  first  obtained.  Under  instmc- 
tiona  dated  December  20,  1894,  Gapt.  Wilham  H.  Beck,  acting  Indian 
agent  for  the  Omaha  and  Winnebago  Agency,  formally  presented  the 
matter  to  the  Indians  in  council,  and  they  voted  against  the  proposed 
extension  and  asked  that  the  purchasers  of  said  lands  be  required  to 
make  payments  due,  at  the  earliest  practicable  moment.  This  action 
of  the  Indians  was,  however,  rendered  nugatory  by  a  clause  in  the 
Indian  appropriation  act  for  the  current  fiscal  year,  which  declares : 

*  *  *  And  that  the  like  extension  of  one  year  on  the  first  payment  required  to 
be  made,  when  payable  in  installments,  is  hereby  granted  to  all  homestead  settlers 
on  and  purchasers  of  all  ceded  Indian  reservations  in  the  States  of  North  Dakota^ 
South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Montana,  and  Idaho. 

READJUSTMENT    OF    SALES    OF    OTOE   AND    MISSOURIA 

LANDS,  OKLAHOMA. 

As  stated  in  my  last  annual  report,  a  matter  of  considerable  moment 
to  the  Indians  of  this  reservation  was  the  proposed  revision  and  readjust- 
ment of  the  sales  of  their  lands  in  Nebraska  under  the  act  of  Congress 
approved  March  3, 1893  (27  Stats.,  568).  The  said  act  having  provided 
that  no  readjustment  should  be  made  or  rebate  allowed  without  the 
consent  of  the  Indians  thereto  having  been  first  obtained,  a  commission 
was  appointed  by  the  Department  to  present  the  matter  to  them  for 
their  action.  Under  instructions  dated  December  3, 1894,  the  commis- 
sion submitted  the  question  to  the  Indians  in  council,  and  reported  that 
the  Indians  positively  refused  to  entertain  any  proposition  looking  to 
readjustment  or  rebate.    Negotiations  with  them  were  thus  ended. 

PONY  CLAIMS  OF  INDIANS  ON  PINE  RIDGE  RESERVATION. 

Under  date  of  August  16, 1894,  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
approved  about  940  contracts  in  severalty,  entered  into  between  Indians 
belonging  to  the  Pine  Ridge  Indian  Agency,  S.  Dak.,  and  Messrs. 
Anderson,  Doan  &  O'Neall,  attorneys  of  this  city,  by  which  the  latter 
stipulate  to  prosecute  against  the  United  States  the  claims  of  said 
Indians  arising  under  the  following  provision  contained  in  Article  I  of 
the  treaty  of  1868  (15  Stats.,  635) : 

If  bad  men  among  the  whites,  or  among  other  people  snbject  to  the  authority  of 
the  United  States,  shall  commit  any  wrong  upon  the  person  or  property  of  the  In- 
dians, the  United  States  wiU,  upon  proof  made  to  the  agent  and  forwarded  to  the* 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  at  Washington  City,  proceed  at  once  to  cause  the  ' 
offender  to  be  arrested  and  punished  according  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States^  and 
also  reimburse  the  iigured  person  for  the  loss  sustained. 
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NEW  YORK  INDIANA. 

As  .stated  in  my  last  annual  rei)ort,  provision  was  made  in  the  Indian 
appropriation  art  for  the  year  ending  June  .'M),  1895,  for  tlie  making  of 
a  tliorough  investigation  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Indians  in  the  State  of  New  York,  their  progress  in  civiliza- 
tion an<l  fitness  for  (citizenship,  and  the  propriety  of  allotting  their 
lands  in  severalty,  and  also  any  faces  touching  the  Ogden  Land  Com- 
puny  and  its  claim  to  lands  of  the  Seneca  Indians;  i^i)ort  thereon  to 
be  made  to  Congress. 

The  investigation  provided  for  was  made,  and  the  reiK)rt  thereon  was 
published  in  Senate  Ex.  Doc.  No.  52,  Fifty-third  Congress,  third  ses- 
sion. It  states  that  whatever  be  the  title  or  interest  of  the  Ogden 
Land  Company  in  these  lands  the  claim  is  a  cloud  upon  the  Indian 
title;  that  it  has  been  a  serious  hindrance  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
Indians,  and  that  it  should  be  extinguished  at  once;  that  the  company 
had  proposed  to  the  Secretary  to  relinquish  its  title  to  the  lands  in 
question  at  the  average  rate  of  $10  per  acre,  and  that  inasmuch  as  the 
price  did  not  seem  to  be  an  exorbitant  one — in  view  of  the  facts 
developed — he  saw  no  objection  to  Congress  authorizing  the  Depart- 
ment to  negotiate  for  such  relinquishment  at  not  exceeding  the  price" 
named.  The  action  taken  by  Congress  on  said  report,  which  is  found 
in  a  clause  in  the  Indian  appropriation  act  for  the  current  fiscal  year, 
directs : 

That  tbe  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized  to  negotiate 
with  the  Ogden  hand  Company  for  the  purchase  of  tbe  interests  said  coinpauy  may 
])os8e8.s,  if  any,  in  the  Cattaraugus  and  Allegany  Indian  reservatious  iu  the  State  of 
New  York. 

lie  is  alHO  authorized  to  negotiate  with  tbe  8ai<l  Indians,  under  such  rules  and 
ro<;iilatioiis  as  bo  may  ])rescribe,  lis  to  tbe  terms  upon  which  the  said  Indiana  will 
consent  to  the  l.'nitcd  States  purchasing  tbe  interest  of  said  company  in  said  reser- 
vations, if  such  interest  is  found  to  exist,  and  tbe  Secretary  of  the  Interior  sbaU 
make  a  full  report  to  Congress  of  bis  proceedings  under  this  provision. 

The  otlice  of  coniniissioner  to  negotiate  with  the  company  and  with 
the  Indians  has  been  tendered  to  and  accepted  by  Mr.  Philip  C.  Gaixett, 
of  Philadelphia,  upon  whose  suggestion  the  Department  requested  the 
Attorney-General  to  cause  the  exact  title  or  interest  of  the  Ogden 
Land  Company  in  the  said  lands  to  be  ascertained  before  entering 
upon  negotiations.  This  office  is  informally  advised  that  the  matter 
was  referred  by  the  Attorney-General  to  the  United  States  attorney  for 
the  northern  district  of  New  York  on  June  20  last,  with  instructions  to  * 
make  the  examination  requested.  As  soon  as  his  report  shall  have 
been  io(;ei\ed  the  nee  essary  instructions  for  negotiations  will  be  sent 
to  Mr.  CJarrett,  after  being  approved  by  the  Department. 
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EXTENSION  OF  PAYMENTS  FOR  OMAHA  LANDS. 

The  act  of  Congress  approved  August  11, 1894  (28  Stats.,  276),  pro- 
vided for  the  extension  of  time  of  payment  to  purchasers  of  Omaha 
lands,  the  consent  of  the  Indians  being  first  obtained.  Under  instruc- 
tions dated  December  20,  1894,  Capt.  Wilham  H.  Beck,  acting  Indian 
agent  for  the  Omaha  and  Winnebago  Agency,  formally  presented  the 
matter  to  the  Indians  in  council,  and  they  voted  against  the  proposed 
extension  and  asked  that  the  purchasers  of  said  lands  be  required  to 
make  payments  due,  at  the  earliest  practicable  moment.  This  action 
of  the  Indians  was,  however,  rendered  nugatory  by  a  clause  in  the 
Indian  appropriation  act  for  the  current  fiscal  year,  which  declares: 

*  *  *  And  that  the  hke  extension  of  one  year  on  the  first  payment  required  to 
be  ma<le,  when  payable  in  installments,  is  hereby  granted  to  all  homestead  settlers 
on  and  purchasers  of  all  ceded  Indian  reservations  in  the  States  of  North  Dakota, 
South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Montana,  and  Idaho. 

READJUSTMENT    OF    SALES    OF    OTOE    AND    MISSOURIA 

LANDS,  OKLAHOMA. 

As  stated  in  my  last  annual  report,  a  matter  of  considerable  moment 
to  the  Indians  of  this  reservation  was  the  proiK)sed  revision  and  readjust- 
ment of  the  sales  of  their  lands  in  Nebraska  under  the  act  of  Congress 
approved  March  3, 1893  (27  Stats.,  508).  The  said  act  having  provided 
that  no  readjustment  should  be  made  or  rebate  allowed  without  the 
consent  of  the  Indians  thereto  having  been  first  obtained,  a  commission 
was  appointed  by  the  Department  to  present  the  matter  to  them  for 
their  action.  Under  instructions  dated  December  3, 1894,  the  commis- 
sion submitted  the  question  to  the  Indians  in  council,  and  reported  that 
the  Indians  positively  refused  to  entertain  any  proposition  looking  to 
readjustment  or  rebate.    Negotiations  with  them  were  thus  ended. 

PONY  CLAIMS  OF  INDIANS  ON  PINE  RIDGE  RESERVATION. 

Under  date  of  August  16, 1894,  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
approved  about  940  contracts  in  severalty,  entered  into  between  Indians 
belonging  to  the  Pine  Ridge  Indian  Agency,  S.  Dak.,  and  Messrs. 
Anderson,  Doan  &  O'Neall,  attorneys  of  this  city,  by  which  the  latter 
stipulate  to  prosecute  against  the  United  States  the  claims  of  said 
Indians  arising  under  the  following  provision  contained  in  Article  I  of 
the  treaty  of  1868  (15  Stats.,  635) : 

If  bad  men  among  the  whites,  or  among  other  people  subject  to  the  authority  of 
the  United  States,  shall  commit  any  wrong  upon  the  person  or  property  of  the  In- 
dians, the  United  States  will,  upon  proof  made  to  the  agent  and  forwarded  to  the* 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Afifairs  at  Washington  City,  proceed  at  once  to  cause  the 
offender  to  be  arrested  and  punished  according  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and 
also  reimburse  the  iigured  person  for  the  loss  sustained. 
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From  a  list  liled  iu  this  office  by  said'  attorneys  setting  forth  in  each 
case  the  property  alleged  to  have  been  taken  and  by  whom,  when^  and 
where,  it  appears  that  nearly  all  the  claims  are  for  Indian  ponies,  stolen 
by  white  horse  thieves  or  taken  f\rom  the  Indians  by  the  United  States 
military  authorites  from  1873  to  1889,  both  years  inclusive.  The  claims 
covered  by  said  contracts  aggregate  about  $300,000. 

The  work  of  taking  t<5Stimony  in  connection  with  these  claims  was 
begun  at  the  Pine  Ridge  Agency  on  or  about  September  18, 1894,  antd 
was  discontinued  about  December  7, 1894.  Mr.  W.  F.  Millsaps,  an 
assistant  attorney  for  this  Department,  was  detailed  in  connection 
with  said  work  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  agent  at  that  agency 
iu  taking  proof  and  (!ross-examining  witnesses.  During  that  time  the 
proofs  in  behalf  of  421  claims  were  taken  and  forwarded  by  the  agent 
to  this  office. 

After  an  interim  of  over  seven  months  this  work  was  resumed  on 
July  24  last,  at  Pine  Ridge  Agency,  and  the  taking  of  testimony  in 
the  remaining  cases  is  now  iu  progress.  Mr.  O.  L.  Garter,  a  siiecial 
attorney  for  the  De]>artment  of  Justice,  is  there  as  the  representative 
of  the  Government,  in  lieu  of  Mr.  Millsaps,  and  is  assisting  the  agent 
in  connection  with  the  hearing  of  proofs  and  cross-examination  of 
witnesses. 

POTTAWATGMIE  AND  KIGKAPOO  SURPLUS  LANDS. 

The  tenth  section  of  the  Indian  appropriation  act  for  the  current 
year  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  with  the  consent  of  a 
majority  of  the  cliiefs,  headmen,  and  male  adults  of  the  Pottawatomie 
and  Kickapoo  tribes  of  Indians  in  Kansas,  expressed  in  open  council 
by  each  tribe,  to  cause  to  be  sold  in  trust  for  said  Indians  the  surplus 
or  unallotted  lands  of  their  reservations  in  Jackson  and  Brown  coun- 
ties, Kans. 

In  office  report  of  May  1,  1895,  the  Acting  Gommissioner  suggested 
that  before  incurring  any  expense  incident  to  the  appointment  of  a 
commission  to  make  the  appraisement  of  the  lands  it  would  be  well  to 
send  an  inspector  of  the  Department  to  lay  the  whole  matter  before 
the  two  tribes  for  their  action.  August  16, 1895,  Inspector  Paul  F, 
Faison  reported  that  all  of  the  Pottawatomies  whom  he  could  get  to 
attend  a  council  for  the  purpose  were  unanimously  op^iosed  to  any  dis- 
position of  their  surplus  lands,  and  on  the  18th  of  August,  1895,  he 
made  similar  report  as  to  the  Kickai)oos. 

PYRAMID  LAKE  AND  WALKER  RIVER  INDIANS. 

Senate  bill  No.  99,  introduced  in  Gongress  at  its  last  session,  pro- 

:  vided  among  other  things  for  the  relinquishment  of  the  Indian  title  to 

•  the  entire  Walker  River  Reservation  and  to  a  portion  of  the  Pyramid 

Lake  Reservation  in  Nevada,  and  for  the  removal  to  Pyramid  Lake  of 

the  Walker  River  Indians.    It  was  suggested  by  members  of  the  Board 
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of  Indian  GommissionArs  that  the  provisionB  of  this  bill  might  pot  be 
for  the  best  interest  of  the  Indians  occupying  these  reservations,  and 
the  board  offered  to  send  one  of  its  members  to  examine  into  the  mat* 
ter  and  report  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  proposed  legislation.  This  sug- 
gestion was  laid  before  the  Department  and  the  proposed  investigation 
was  authorized,  and  Hon.  Albert  K.  Smiley,  a  member  of  the  board, 
was  designated  to  make  it.  From  his  report  dated  June  27, 1895, 1 
quote  the  following: 

I  reached  Pyramid  Lake  Reserration  April  21, 1895,  and  very  carefully  inspected 
the  lands  under  coltivation,  the  dam  which  diverts  the  water  from  the  'Fmckee 
River  and  the  ditches  leading  thereto,  and  the  proposed  new  ditch  to  bring  water 
from  the  Truckee  River  from  a  point  high  up  in  the  mountains  for  irrigating  new 
lauds,  both  on  the  reservation  and  outside  thereof.  I  also  visited  the  Walker  River 
Reservation  and  inspected  their  lands.  I  examined  the  improvements  made  at  both 
rL'sorvations,  and  ascertained  the  views  of  the  Indians  at  both  reservations  in  regard 
to  the  proposed  removal  of  the  Walker  River  Indians  to  the  Pyramid  Lake 
Reservation. 

The  Indians  at  both  reservations  have  irrigating  ditches  already  constructed  and 
large  bodies  of  land  very  well  fenced  and  under  good  cultivation,  raising  alfalfa, 
barley,  wheat,  potatoes,  and  other  vegetables.  They  are  increasing  from  time  to 
time  the  acreage  of  cultivated  land  and  show  a  very  commendable  zeal  in  making 
improvements.  The  diverting  dam  at  Walker  River  Reservation  is  a  new  one  and 
has  proved  a  success.  The  diverting  dam  at  Pyramid  Lake  Reservation  is  made  of 
loose  stones  and  brush,  which  allows  muoh  of  the  water  to  pass  through  it  in  the 
dry  season  when  water  is  most  needed.  A  new  dam  should  be  built  at  a  cost  of 
about  $3,300,  as  recommended  by  Agent  Wooton  in  a  letter  to  the  Commissioner, 
dated  October  9, 1894.  Should  a  new  dam  be  constructed,  the  irrigating  system  at 
both  reservations  would  be  in  gootl  condition,  unless  new  lands  were  brought  under 
cultivation,  which  would  require  an  extension  of  ditches  at  but  little  expense. 

An  important  portion  of  Senate  bill  99  is  a  scheme  t.o  build  a  new  ditch  to  bring 
the  water  of  the  Truckee  River  to  the  reservation.  An  engineer,  T.  K  Stewart,  sur- 
veyed a  route  for  the  ditch  at  a  cost  of  $1)500,  and  made  plans  and  estimates.  This 
plan  is  made  the  basis  of  the  expenditure  of  a  very  large  sum  by  the  Government. 
In  Mr.  T.  K.  Stewart's  report  to  the  Government,  the  length  of  the  ditch  is  given 
at  45  miles  and  18  chains,  but  the  width  and  depth  and  the  amount  of  water  it  will 
carry  are  not  mentioned  in  the  report.  The  ditch  is  to  be  an  open  one,  without  any 
lining  of  stones  or  cement.  A  large  portion  of  the  way  it  passes  over  soil  compoeed 
of  loose  material  very  absorbent  of  water. 

In  my  judgment,  the  whole  river,  if  turned  into  the  ditch  during  the  dry  season, 
would  never  reach  the  Indian  reservation.  The  plan  proposes  to  irrigate  17,000  acree 
belonging  to  the  whites,  and  also  the  town  of  Wadsworth,  before  reaching  the  new 
restricted  reservation.  Mr.  Stewart,  in  his  report,  estimated  the  cost  of  the  ditch 
at  $119,000,  but  I  think  this  estimate  is  entirely  too  low.  A  serviceable  ditch  would 
cost  from  $200,000  to  $300,000.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  town  of  Wadsworth  and 
17,000  acres  of  irrigable  land  belonging  to  the  whites  first  receive  the  water  of  the 
proposed  new  ditch,  and  the  Indian  lands  are  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  ditch. 

Even  if  the  water  of  the  Truckee  River  could  be  carried  45  miles — which  is  quite 
improbable — the  chances  of  the  Indians  ever  receiving  any  water  from  the  ditch 
are  extremely  doubtful.  The  Indians  alreaily  have  a  good  supply  of  water,  and  the 
new  ditoh  would  doubtless  take  all  the  water  of  the  Truckee  liiver  in  the  dry  sea- 
son, and  thus  render  useless  all  the  present  ample  supply  of  water  to  the  reserva- 
tion. This  proposed  ditch  is  entirely  in  the  interests  of  the  whites,  and  very  muoh 
to  the  detriment  of  the  Indians. 
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The  Pyramid  Lake  Indians  need  all  the  bottom  land  for  thoir  own  use,  and  this 
scheme  is  ostensibly  t-o  furnish  water  to  irrigate  dry  lands  upon  which  the  Walker 
River  Indians  are  to  be  removed. 

It  vrill  be  noticed  that  the  bill  requires  the  Walker  River  Indiana  to  be  remoYed 
to  Pyramid  Lake  Reservation  within  one  year  from  the  passage  of  the  bill,  bntdoM 
not  stipulate  wheu  the  ditch  is  to  be  completed  to  irrigate  the  dry  land  npon  which 
they  are  to  be  removed.  The  Pyramid  Lake  Indians  and  the  Walker  River  Indiana 
are  living  on  lauds  which  they  have  occupied  from  time  immemorial,  and  are  well 
content  and  prosperous.  The  Indians  at  the  two  rcsen'ations  are  very  hostile  to 
each  otbor,  and  most  emphatically  opposed  to  being  placed  together  on  one  reserva- 
tion. The  Indians  at  both  reservations  are  already  nearly  self-sopporting,  and  are 
well  able  to  take  care  of  themselves  without  help,  except  in  the  education  of  their 
children.  If  the  Walker  River  Indians  are  removed  they  will  without  doubt  be 
rendered  paupers  and  will  have  to  bo  supported  by  the  United  States  Gtoveniinent. 

The  Carson  and  Colorado  Railroad  passes  through  almost  the  entire  length  of  the 
Walker  River  Reservation,  and  to  obtain  this  privilege  the  railroad  company  agreed 
to  allow  the  Indiaus  to  ride  free  in  their  cars  and  to  transport  their  products  free. 
The  railroad  company  have  been  charging  the  Indians  for  carrying  their  products, 
coutrsiry  to  their  agreement,  and  have  been  forced  to  refund  a  part  of  these  charges 
by  threats  of  ]>ro8ecution  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  Government. 

It  is  my  belief,  which  is  shared  by  nearly  all  the  people  I  conversed  with  in 
Nevada,  that  this  railroad  company  is  responsible  for  the  attempts  to  remove  the 
W^alker  River  Indians  from  their  valuable  lands  and  thus  free  themselves  from  their 
contract  and  open  the  Indian  lands  to  white  settlers. 

Pyramid  Lake  abounds  in  fish,  and  the  Indians  obtain  a  bountiful  supply  for  their 
own  use  and  sell  a  large  amount  to  the  whites.  It  is  very  important  that  this  lake 
be  reserved  exclusively  for  the  Indiaus,  as  it  is  an  important  element  in  their  support. 
Senate  bill  99  proposes  to  cut  off  all  the  north  shore  and  a  large  portion  of  the  west 
shore  where  nearly  all  the  lishing  is  done.  This  would  nearly  destroy  the  Indians' 
fishing  ground. 

The  town  of  Wadsworth  is  situated  entirely  within  the  Indian  reservation,  and 
white  settlors,  or  squatters  as  they  are  termed,  have  gradually  extended  their  ranches 
down  the  river  toward  Pvramid  Lake,  till  now  thev  have  all  the  available  tUlable 
land  for  many  miles. 

Senate  bill  99  proposes  to  restore  to  the  public  domain  all  the  Indian  land  south 
of  the  north  line  of  township  No.  21,  which  north  line  is  about  6  miles  north  of 
Wadsworth.  Nothing  is  said  about  coin])ensating  the  Indians  for  this  land  taken 
from  them.  The  settlers  have  never  paid  anything  to  the  Government  for  the  lands 
upon  which  they  have  settled  contrary  to  law.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  should  be 
a  fair  rcmnneratiou  to  tbe  Indians  if  this  land  is  given  up. 

In  1892  a  commission  composed  of  Mr.  Ormsby  and  Mr  Morgan  and  one  other  per- 
son ne^otiat4Hl  with  the  indiaus  for  the  sale  of  this  tract  (reserving  105  acres  on 
which  the  school  building  is  situated)  for  the  sum  of  $25,000,  to  be  paid  in  cattle. 
If  this  a<>:reeinent  failed  to  be  ratified  by  Congress  within  a  year  it  became  null  and 
void.     C(»ngreBS  failed  to  rat*fy  this  agreement  in  time. 

I  had  the  male  Indians  assembled  and  had  them  vote  on  two  propositions:  First, 
all  voted  against  r(>ceiving  the  Walker  River  Indians,  and  second,  all  voted  in  favor 
of  renewing  the  agreement  made  with  Commissioners  Ormsby  and  others. 

I  think  the  plan  of  parting  with  these  lands  near  Wadsworth  a  good  one,  both  for 
the  Indians,  who  can  well  spare  this  tract,  and  for  the  whites,  who  have  no  title  to 
the  lands  they  occupy. 

It  is  desirable  that  all  the  lands  between  the  two  lakes,  Pyramid  and  Winnemucca, 
be  held  for  the  Indians.  All  the  laud  is  already  in  the  reservation  except  a  small 
strip  on  the  west  shore  of  Lake  Winuomucca.  This  is  unsurveyed  Government  land 
and  only  a  small  tract  has  been  im)>roved,  mainly  by  one  settler,  and  this  claim 
could  probably  be  extinguished  for  about  $2,000.  One  good  feature  of  Senate  bill  99 
is  that  it  puts  this  narrow  strip  in  the  reservation. 
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In  Senate  bill  99  it  is  recommended  that  a  fence  be  built  from  the  north  end  of 
Pyramid  Lake  at  the  mouth  of  Palirun  Creek  to  the  north  end  of  Winnemucca 
Lake  to  keep  off  white  intruders  and  prevent  collusion  between  whites  and  Indians. 
Cattle  belonging  to  the  whites  now  range  freely  between  the  lakes  on  Indian  lands. 
These  intruders  should  either  be  removed  at  once  or  at  least  as  soon  as  the  Indian 
cattle  need  it  for  grazing  purposes.  The  four  or  five  white  settlers  should  also 
be  removed  from  the  west  side  of  Pyramid  Lake,  and  if  any  have  just  claims  for 
improvements,  as  they  assert,  they  should  be  allowed  proper  compensation. 

Senate  bill  99  appropriates  $250,000  for  building  of  the  45-milo  ditch  and  for  the 
removal  of  the  Walker  River  Indians.  The  suggestion  is  made  that  the  sale  of  land 
supplied  with  water  from  the  new  ditch  will  more  than  repay  the  Government  for 
the  large  expenditure.  I  think  the  Government  will  never  get  any  proper  return 
for  their  large  investment. 

The  main  features  of  Senate  bill  99  are,  in  my  opinion,  very  injurious  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Government  and  the  Indians. 

The  480  Indians  at  Walker  River  Reservation  have  been  encouraged  to  improve 
their  ancestral  lands,  and  are  now  happily  situated.  To  remove  them  arbitrarily 
from  their  homes,  to  which  they  are  greatly  attached,  and  place  them  alongside 
another  hostile  band,  is  an  outrage,  unworthy  of  a  civilized  people. 

I  do  most  earnestly  hope  that  this  bill  may  not  receive  the  approval  of  Congress. 

If  the  Senate  bill  mentioned  sliould  be  revived,  or  similar  legislation 
be  i)roposed,  it  is  believed  that  Mr.  Smiley's  investigation  and  report 
will  be  of  value  in  the  consideration  of  the  matter. 


SOUTHERN  UTE;S  IN  COLORADO. 

Since  my  last  annual  report,  in  which  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of 
these  Indians  was  shown,  their  situation  has  somewhat  improved,  and 
there  is  a  fair  prospect  of  the  early  settlement  of  the  long-vexed 
Southern  Ute  (juestion.  The  act  of  Congress  approved  February  20, 
1895  (28  Stats.,  p.  077),  providing  for  allotting  their  lands  in  severalty, 
the  sale  of  surplus  lands,  etc.,  has  been  accepted  by  the  Indians,  their 
consent  having  been  obtained  by  a  commissioner  iicting  under  instruc- 
tions of  April  20,  1895.  The  commission,  which  was  subsequently 
enlarged  to  three  persons,  is  now  allotting  land  to  nearly  400  members 
of  the  tribe,  under  instructions  dated  August  15, 1895,  and  approved 
by  the  Department  August  22,  1895.  The  Indians  who  do  not  elexjtto 
take  allotments  will  locate  upon  the  portion  of  their  present  reserve 
west  of  range  13,  and  live  there  in  common. 

REMOVAL  OF  SPOKANES. 

In  my  report  of  last  year  I  referred  to  the  work  then  in  progress  of 
removing  the  Upper  and  Middle  Bands  of  Spokane  Indians  to  the 
respective  reservations  to  which  they  were  entitled  to  go,  under  the 
agreement  concluded  with  them  March  18,  1887,  ratified  by  act  of  July 
13, 1892  (27  Stats.,  120).  That  work  has  since  been  finished  and  in  a 
manner  very  satisfactory  to  the  office.  There  have  been  removed  to 
and  located  upon  the  Spokane  Reservation,  Wash.,  199  Spokanes;  on 
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The  Pyramid  Lake  Indiaus  need  all  the  bottom  land  for  thoir  own  use,  and  this 
scheme  is  ostensibly  to  furnish  water  to  irrigate  dry  lands  iii>on  which  the  Walker 
River  Indians  are  to  be  removed. 

It  T^'ill  bo  noticed  that  the  bill  requires  the  Walker  River  Indiana  to  be  removed 
to  Pyramid  Lake  Reservation  within  one  year  from  the  passage  of  the  bill,  bntdoM 
not  Htipulate  when  the  ditch  is  to  be  completed  to  irrigate  the  dry  land  upon  which 
they  are  tu  be  removed.  The  l*yramid  Lake  Indians  and  the  Walker  River  Indians 
are  living  on  lands  which  they  have  occupied  from  time  immemorial,  and  are  well 
content  and  prosperous.  The  Indians  at  the  two  resen'utions  are  very  hostile  to 
each  other,  and  most  emphatically  opposed  to  being  placed  together  on  one  reserva- 
tion. The  Indians  at  both  reservations  are  already  nearly  self-sopporting,  and  are 
well  able  to  take  care  of  themselves  without  help,  except  in  the  education  of  their 
children.  If  the  Walker  River  Indians  are  removed  they  will  without  doubt  be 
rendered  xiaupers  and  will  have  to  be  supported  by  the  United  States  Gtoyemment. 

The  Carsou  and  Colorado  Railroad  passes  through  almost  the  entire  length  of  the 
Walker  River  Reservation,  and  to  obtain  this  privilege  the  railroad  comjMUiy  agreed 
to  allow  the  Indians  to  ride  free  in  their  cars  and  to  transport  their  products  free. 
The  railroad  company  have  been  charging  the  Indians  for  carrying  their  products, 
coutrnry  to  their  agreement,  and  have  been  forced  to  refund  a  part  of  these  charges 
by  threats  of  prosecution  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  Government. 

It  i8  iny  belief,  which  is  shared  by  nearly  all  the  jx^ople  I  conversed  with  in 
Nevada,  that  this  railroad  company  is  responsible  for  the  attempts  to  remove  the 
Walker  River  Indians  from  their  valuable  lands  and  thus  free  themselves  ftom  their 
contract  and  open  the  Indian  lands  to  white  settlers. 

Pyramid  Lake  abounds  in  fish,  and  the  Indians  obtain  a  bountiful  supply  for  their 
own  use  and  sell  a  large  amount  to  the  whites.  It  is  very  important  that  this  lake 
be  reserved  exclusively  for  the  Indians,  as  it  is  an  important  element  in  their  support. 
Senate  bill  99  proposes  to  cut  off  all  the  north  shore  and  a  large  portion  of  the  west 
shore  where  nearly  all  the  fishing  is  done.  This  would  nearly  destroy  the  Indians' 
fishing  ground. 

The  town  of  Wadsworth  is  situated  entirely  within  the  Indian  reservation,  and 
white  settlors,  or  squatters  as  they  are  termed,  have  gradually  extended  their  ranches 
down  the  river  toward  Pyramid  Lake,  till  now  they  have  all  the  available  tillable 
laud  for  many  miles. 

Senate  bill  99  proposes  to  restore  to  the  public  domain  all  the  Indian  land  sonfh 
of  the  north  line  of  township  No.  21,  which  north  line  is  about  6  nules  north  of 
Wadsworth.  Nothing  is  said  about  compensating  the  Indians  for  this  land  taken 
from  them.  The  settlers  have  never  paid  anything  to  the  Government  for  the  lande 
upon  which  they  have  settled  contrary'  to  law.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  should  be 
a  fair  rt^iiniueration  to  the  Indians  if  this  land  is  given  up. 

In  1892  a  commission  composed  of  Mr.  Ormsby  and  Mr  Morgan  and  one  other  per- 
son negotiated  with  the  Indians  for  the  sale  of  this  tract  (reserving  105  acres  on 
which  the  school  building  is  situated)  for  the  sum  of  $25,000,  to  be  paid  in  cattle. 
If  this  agreement  failed  to  be  ratified  by  Congress  within  a  year  it  became  null  and 
void.     Congress  failed  to  rat*fy  this  agreement  in  time. 

I  had  the  male  Indians  assembled  and  had  them  vote  on  two  propositions:  First, 
all  voted  against  receiving  the  Walker  River  Indians,  and  second,  all  voted  in  favor 
of  renewing  the  agreement  made  with  Commissioners  Ormsby  and  others. 

I  think  the  plan  of  parting  with  these  lands  near  Wadsworth  a  good  one,  both  for 
the  Indians,  who  can  well  spare  this  tract,  and  for  the  whites,  who  have  no  title  to 
the  lands  they  occupy. 

It  is  desirable  that  all  the  lands  between  the  two  lakes,  Pyramid  and  Winnemncca, 
be  held  for  the  Indians.  All  the  land  is  already  in  the  reservation  except  a  small 
strip  on  the  west  shore  of  Lake  Wiunemucca.  This  is  unsurveyod  Government  land 
and  only  a  small  tract  has  been  im]>roved,  mainly  by  one  settler,  and  this  cl*im 
could  probably  be  extinguished  for  about  $2,000.  One  good  feature  of  Senate  bill  99 
is  that  it  piita  this  narrow  stri])  in  the  reservation. 
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In  Seuate  bill  99  it  is  reconiiueuded  that  a  fence  he  huilt  from  the  north  end  of 
Pyramid  Lake  at  the  mouth  of  Pahran  Creek  to  the  north  end  of  Winnemucca 
Lake  to  keep  off  white  intruders  and  prevent  collusion  hetweeu  whites  and  Indians. 
Cattle  belonging  to  the  whites  now  range  freely  between  the  lakes  on  Indian  lands. 
These  intruders  should  either  be  removed  at  once  or  at  least  as  soon  as  the  Indian 
cattle  neefl  it  for  grazing  purposes.  The  four  or  five  white  settlers  should  also 
be  removed  from  the  west  side  of  Pyramid  Lake,  and  if  any  have  just  claims  for 
improvements,  as  they  assert,  they  should  be  allowed  proper  compensation. 

Senate  bill  99  appropriates  $250,000  for  building  of  the  45-milo  ditch  and  for  the 
removal  of  the  Walker  River  Indians.  The  suggestion  is  made  that  the  sale  of  land 
supplied  with  water  from  the  new  ditch  will  more  than  repay  the  Government  for 
the  large  expenditure.  I  think  the  Government  will  never  get  any  proper  return 
for  their  large  investment. 

The  main  features  of  Senate  bill  99  are,  in  my  opinion,  very  injurious  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Government  and  the  Indians. 

The  480  Indians  at  Walker  River  Reservation  have  been  encouraged  to  improve 
their  ancestral  lands,  and  are  now  happily  situated.  To  remove  them  arbitrarily 
f^om  their  homt^s,  to  which  they  are  greatly  attached,  and  place  them  alongside 
another  hostile  band,  is  an  outrage,  unworthy  of  a  civilized  people. 

I  do  most  earnestly  hope  that  this  bill  may  not  receive  the  approval  of  Congress. 

If  the  Senate  bill  mentioned  should  be  revived,  or  similar  legislation 
be  proposed,  it  is  believed  that  Mr.  Smiley 's  investigation  and  report 
will  be  of  value  in  the  consideration  of  the  matter. 
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Since  my  last  annual  report,  in  which  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of 
these  Indians  was  shown,  their  situation  has  somewhat  improved,  and 
there  is  a  fair  prospect  of  the  early  settlement  of  the  long-vexed 
Southern  Ut«  <iuestion.  The  act  of  Congi-ess  approved  February  20, 
1895  (28  Stats.,  p.  (J77),  providing  for  allotting  their  lands  in  severalty, 
the  sale  of  8uri)lus  lands,  etc.,  has  been  accepted  by  the  Indians,  their 
consent  having  been  obtained  by  a  commissioner  acting  under  instruc- 
tions of  April  20,  1895.  The  commission,  which  was  subsequently 
enlarged  to  three  persons,  is  now  allotting  land  to  nearly  400  members 
of  the  tribe,  under  instructions  dated  August  15,  1895,  and  approved 
by  the  Department  August  22,  1895.  The  Indians  who  do  not  elect  to 
take  allotments  will  locate  upon  the  portion  of  their  present  reserve 
west  of  range  13,  and  live  there  in  common. 

REMOVAL  OF  SPOKANES. 

In  my  report  of  last  year  I  referred  to  the  w  ork  then  in  progress  of 
removing  the  Upper  and  Middle  Bands  of  Spokane  Indians  to  the 
respective  reservations  to  whic^h  they  were  entitled  to  go,  under  the 
agreement  concluded  with  them  March  18,  1887,  ratified  by  act  of  July 
13, 1892  (27  Stats.,  120).  That  work  has  since  been  finished  and  in  a 
manner  very  satisfactory  to  the  office.  Tliere  have  been  removed  to 
and  located  upon  the  Spokane  Reservation,  Wash.,  199  Spokanes;  on 
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SALE   OF  TIMBER,  JICARILLA  RESERVATION. 

The  plan  of  selling  timber  on  the  Jicarilla  Apache  Reservation  in 
Kew  Mexico,  as  authorized  by  the  act  of  August  15, 1894  (28  Stats.,  302), 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  fund  with  which  to  purchase  stock  for  the 
Indians  of  that  reserve,  has  failed.  That  act  authorized  the  sale  of 
$20,000  worth  of  timber,  and  in  pursuance  thereof  suitable  regulations 
to  govern  such  sale  were  prepared  and  advertisements  for  bids  were 
published  in  the  papers  of  that  locality.  However,  November  1, 1894, 
the  acting  Indian  agent  reported  that  the  time  fixed  for  opening  bids 
had  expired  on  the  day  previous,  and  that  no  bids  had  been  received. 

This  outcome  the  acting  agent  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  timber 
on  the  unallotted  lands  which  it  was  pro];)osed  to  sell  was  so  fiur  firom 
the  railroad  that  prospective  bidders  feared  they  would  not  have  time 
to  construct  the  necessary  roads  and  remove  the  timber  within  the 
eighteen  months  provided  for  in  the  said  regulations.  Whether  or  not 
this  was  the  real  cause  the  office  is  unprepared  to  say,  and  is  unable 
at  present  to  suggest  any  new  course  by  which  the  sale  of  this  timber 
can  be  effected  and  relief  brought  to  the  Indians. 

This  reservation  is,  for  the  greater  portion,  unsuitable  for  agricul- 
tural purposes,  and  the  Indiansoccupyingit  are  very  poor.  Theindustry 
of  stock  raising,  especially  sheep,  is  generally  a  successful  one  in  that 
locality,  and  it  was  hoped  that  with  a  little  assistance  these  Indians 
might  enter  upon  that  pursuit  and  thus  make  progress  toward  self- 
sui)port. 

ARREST  AND  IMPRISONMENT  OF  MOQUIS. 

Certain  friendly  nonreservation  Indians  have  been  occupying  and 
using  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  Tuba  and  Moencopie,  Ariz.,  and  they 
desired  to  have  the  same  allotted  to  them  for  homes.  An  agent  was 
sent  among  them  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  them  in  making  appli- 
cations for  the  desired  lands  under  the  fourth  section  of  the  general 
allotment  act  as  amended  by  act  of  February  28, 1891.  Applications 
were  made  accordingly  and  are  before  the  office  and  the  Department 
for  consideration.  About  fifty  other  Indians,  principally  Moquis,  went 
upon  the  lands  in  question,  took  possession  of  them,  sowed  them  with 
wheat,  and  declared  their  intention  of  returning  and  reaping  the  har- 
vest. They  notified  some  of  the  allottees  that  they  must  leave  their 
homes,  committed  depredations  upon  a  certain  cornfield,  and  gave  other 
evidences  of  ill  will. 

October  23,  1894,  I  recommended  that  the  War  Department  be 
requested  to  lay  these  troubles  before  General  McCook,  commanding 
the  Department  of  Colorado,  and  leave  it  to  his  discretion  as  to 
whether  or  not  a  sufficient  force  of  troops  should  be  sent  to  overawe 
the  meddlesome  Moquis. 
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November  29, 1894,  Captain  Williams,  U.  S.  A.,  acting  Indian  agent, 
Navajo  Agency,  advised  the  oflBco  that  Capt.  Frank  U.  Eobinson,  of 
the  Second  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A.,  had  rei>orted  to  him  on  the  18th  of  that 
month  with  two  troops  of  his  regiment  to  <assist  him  in  restoring  order 
among  the  Moqnis  atOreiba;  that  he  reached  Oreiba  on  the  25th  of 
November  where,  in  the  presence  of  troops,  he  delivered  a  brief  address 
to  the  entire  Indian  population  assembled  there,  commending  the 
friendly  Indians  for  the  disposition  they  had  shown  t^)  abandon  the 
habits  of  savage  life,  send  their  children  to  school,  take  allotments  of 
land,  cultivate  the  soil,  improve  their  condition,  and  make  a  start  in 
the  direction  of  civilization ;  then  reciting  the  acts  committed  by  the 
hostiles  as  well  as  other  efforts  made  by  them  to  deter  the  better  dis- 
posed Indians  from  their  laudable  course. 

As  the  hostiles  refused  to  make  promise  of  future  good  behavior,  he 
then  and  there  arrested  and  pla(;ed  under  guard  nineteen  Moqui 
Indians  and  notified  them  that  the  authorities  would  punish  them 
for  their  depredations,  their  hostile  acts  toward  the  Government,  and 
their  refusal  to  comply  with  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Depart- 
ment. 

Eecommendation  was  made  that  the  Secret^iry  of  War  be  requested 
.to  designate  some  military  post  in  which  these  Indian  prisoners  should 
be  held  in  confinement  at  hard  labor  until  such  time  as  in  the  opinion 
of  those  in  charge  of  them  they  should  show  that  they  fully  realized  the 
error  of  their  evil  ways  and  should  evince  in  an  unmistakable  manner 
their  determination  to  cease  interference  with  the  plans  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  civilization  and  education  of  its  Indian  wards.  They 
were  received  as  prisoners  at  Alcatraz  Island,  California,  January  3, 
1895,  and  were  kept  in  confinement  at  hard  labor  until  recently. 

August  7,  1895,  the  War  Department  directed  the  commanding  gen- 
eral. Department  of  California,  to  return  these  Indian  prisoners  to  their 
reservation,  and  to  exact  from  each  one  of  them  a  promise  of  good 
behavior  hereafter  and  a  compliance  with  the  rules  and  regulations  of 
the  Interior  Department.  This  i)romise  was  put  in  writing  and  fully 
explained  to  them  before  their  departure,  and  was  thereafter  transmitted 
to  the  acting  Indian  agent  of  the  Navajo  Agency  with  request  to  have 
the  interpreter  again  explain  to  them  what  thej'  had  promised.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  disciplinary  measures  adopted  with  respect  to 
these  Indian  prisoners  will  result  in  good  to  them  and  their  tribe. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  during  the  entire  time  these  Indians 
were  confined  in  prison  all  labor  assigned  them  was  done  willingly  and 
without  objection;  that  they  were  quiet  in  their  manners,  well  behaved, 
did  not  seem  inclined  to  give  any  trouble,  and,  without  exception,  were 
disposed  to  comply  with  all  orders  given  them;  also  they  were  in  good 
condition  physically.  This  course  led  to  their  earlier  return  to  their 
reservation  than  would  otherwise  have  been  the  case. 
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NEW  YORK  INDIANS. 

As  stated  in  my  last  annual  rei)ort,  provision  was  made  in  the  Indian 
appropriation  act  for  the  year  ending  June  «J0,  1895,  for  the  making  of 
a  thorough  investigation  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Indians  in  the  State  of  New  York,  their  progress  in  civiliza- 
tion and  fitness  for  citizenship,  and  the  propriety  of  allotting  their 
lands  in  severalty,  and  also  any  facts  touching  the  Ogdeii  Land  Com- 
p<iny  and  its  claim  to  lands  of  the  Seneca  Indians;  report  thereon  to 
be  made  to  Congress. 

The  investigation  provided  for  was  made,  and  the  report  thereon  was 
published  in  Senate  Ex.  Doc.  No.  52,  Fifty-third  Congress,  third  ses- 
sion. It  states  that  whatever  be  the  title  or  interest  of  the  Ogden 
Land  Company  in  these  lands  the  claim  is  a  cloud  upon  the  Indian 
title;  that  it  has  been  a  serious  hindrance  to  the  pro8i)erity  of  the 
Indiiins,  and  that  it  should  be  extinguished  at  once;  that  the  company 
had  proposed  to  the  Secretary  to  relinquish  its  title  to  the  lands  in 
question  at  the  average  rate  of  $10  per  acre,  and  that  inasmuch  as  the 
price  did  not  seem  to  be  an  exorbitant  one — in  view  of  the  facts 
developed — he  saw  no  objection  to  Congress  aulhorizing  the  Depart- 
ment to  negotiate  for  such  relinquishment  at  not  exceeding  the  price' 
named.  The  action  taken  by  Congress  on  said  report,  which  is  found 
in  a  clause  in  the  Indian  approx^riation  act  for  the  current  fiscal  year, 
directs: 

That  tbe  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be,  aud  he  is  liereby,  authorized  to  negotiate 
with  the  Ogden  Land  Company  for  the  purchase  of  the  interests  said  company  may 
])os8e8s,  if  any,  in  the  Cattarangus  and  Allegany  Indian  reservations  in  the  State  of 
New  York. 

He  is  alHo  authorized  to  negotiate  with  the  said  Indians,  under  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  ho  may  prescribe,  as  to  the  terms  upon  which  the  said  Indians  will 
consent  to  tlio  Uuit4.'d  States  purchasing  the  interest  of  said  company  in  said  reser- 
vations, if  Huch  interest  is  found  to  exist,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
make  a  full  report  to  Congress  of  his  proceedings  under  this  provision. 

The  ollice  of  commissioner  to  negotiate  with  the  company  and  with 
the  Indians  has  been  tendered  to  and  accepted  by  Mr.  Philip  C.  Garrett, 
of  Philadelphia,  upon  whose  suggestion  the  Department  requested  the 
Attorney- General  to  cause  the  exact  title  or  interest  of  the  Ogden 
Land  Company  in  the  said  lands  to  be  ascertained  before  entering 
upon  negotiations.  This  office  is  informally  advised  that  the  matter 
was  referred  by  the  Attorney-General  to  the  United  States  attorney  for 
the  northern  district  of  New  York  on  June  20  last,  with  instructions  to  * 
make  the  examination  requested.  As  soon  as  his  report  shall  have 
been  received  the  necessary  instructions  for  negotiations  will  be  sent 
to  Mr.  Garrett,  after  being  approved  by  the  Department. 
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EXTENSION  OF  PAYMENTS  FOR  OMAHA  LANDS. 

The  act  of  Congress  approved  August  11,  1894  (28  Stats.,  276),  pro- 
vided for  the  extension  of  time  of  payment  to  purchasers  of  Omaha 
lands,  the  consent  of  the  Indians  being  first  obtained.  Under  instruc- 
tions dated  December  20,  1894,  Gapt.  William  H.  Beck,  acting  Indian 
agent  for  the  Omaha  and  Winnebago  Agency,  formally  presented  the 
matter  to  the  Indians  in  council,  and  they  voted  against  the  proposed 
extension  and  asked  that  the  purchasers  of  said  lands  be  required  to 
make  payments  due,  at  the  earliest  practicable  moment.  This  action 
of  the  Indians  was,  however,  rendered  nugatory  by  a  clause  in  the 
Indian  appropriation  act  for  the  current  fiscal  year,  which  declares: 

*  *  *  And  that  the  like  extension  of  one  year  on  the  first  payment  required  to 
be  made,  when  payable  in  installments,  is  hereby  granted  to  all  homestead  settlers 
on  and  purchasers  of  all  ceded  Indian  reservations  in  the  States  of  North  Dakota, 
South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Montana,  and  Idaho. 

BBADJU8TMBNT    OF    SALES    OF    OTOE    AKD    MIS80URIA 

LANDS,  OKLAHOMA. 

As  stated  in  my  last  annual  report,  a  matter  of  considerable  moment 
to  the  Indians  of  this  reservation  was  the  proposed  revision  and  readjust- 
ment of  the  sales  of  their  lands  in  Nebraska  under  the  act  of  Congress 
approved  March  3, 1893  (27  Stats.,  568).  The  said  act  having  provided 
that  no  readjustment  should  be  made  or  rebate  allowed  without  the 
consent  of  the  Indians  thereto  having  been  first  obtained,  a  commission 
was  appointed  by  the  Department  to  present  the  matter  to  them  for 
their  action.  Under  instructions  dated  December  3, 1894,  the  commis- 
sion submitted  the  question  to  tbe  Indians  in  council,  and  reported  that 
the  Indians  positively  refused  to  entertain  any  proposition  looking  to 
readjustment  or  rebate.    Negotiations  with  them  were  thus  ended. 

PONY  CLAIMS  OF  INDIANS  ON  PINE  RIDGE  RESERVATION. 

Under  date  of  August  16,  1894,  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
approved  about  940  contracts  in  severalty,  entered  into  between  Indians 
belonging  to  the  Pine  Ridge  Indian  Agency,  S.  Dak.,  and  Messrs. 
Anderson,  Doan  &  O'Neall,  attorneys  of  this  city,  by  which  the  latter 
stipulate  to  prosecute  against  the  United  States  tbe  claims  of  said 
Indians  arising  under  the  following  provision  contained  in  Article  I  of 
the  treaty  of  1868  (15  Stats.,  635) : 

If  bad  men  among  the  whites,  or  among  other  people  snbject  to  the  authority  of 
the  United  States,  shall  commit  any  wrong  upon  the  person  or  property  of  the  In- 
dians, the  United  States  will,  upon  proof  made  to  the  agent  and  forwarded  to  the* 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  at  Washington  City,  proceed  at  once  to  cause  the 
offender  to  be  arrested  and  punished  according  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and 
also  reimburse  the  ii^ured  person  for  the  loss  sustained. 
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REPORT  OF  COLORADO  RIVER  AGENCY. 

Colorado  River  Indian  Agency, 
Parker f  Yuma  County ,  Ariz.f  August  IS,  1895, 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  herewith  suhmit  this  my  secouil  annual  report  of  aflfairs 
at  this  agency  and  upon  this  reserve,  accompanied  by  statistics  ana  information 
relative  to  the  Mohave  Indians  and  their  resources,  the  agency  boarding  school,  and 
the  Indians  generally  under  my  charge,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1895;  also 
a  census  of  the  Indians  under  my  charge,  as  follows : 

The  reserve. — The  reservation  comprises  128,000  acres  of  land,  a  good  portion  of 
which  is  mountains  and  mesa  land  and  is  unfit  for  agricultural  or  grazing  purposes. 
The  valley  land  along  the  Colorado  River,  of  which  there  is  a  great  quantity,  lias  a 
thick  growth  of  mesquite  and  screw-bean  trees,  and  the  beans  from  these  trees 
afford  good  food  for  stock.  The  valley  lauds  are  also  adapted  to  agriculture,  and 
when  properly  irrigated  by  pumping  water  from  thet^olorado  River,  of  which  there 
is  a  sufficient  quantity  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  large  crops  of  com,  wheat,  alfalfa, 
melons,  and  pumpkins  can  be  raised,  as  also  all  kinds  of  garden  products  and  fruits. 
No  crops  can  be  raised  without  irrigation,  except  on  the  overflow  lands  along  the 
river,  where  some  Indians  plant  small  patches. 

Aside  from  the  mesquite  and  screw  beans,  the  Government  and  Indians'  stock  sub- 
sist upon  a  sort  of  grass  called  salt  and  sacaton,  which  grows  in  many  portions  of 
the  valleys. 

Location  of  agency.— The  location  of  the  agency  is  the  same  as  last  year.  The  mail 
for  the  agency  (Parker)  post-office  arrives  and  departs  twice  each  week,  Wednesdays 
and  Saturdays,  from  Yuma,  a  distance  of  200  miles  by  the  trail,  and  is  still  carried 
on  horse  or  mule  back.  It  still  requires  three  days  to  make  the  trip  from  Yuma  to 
the  agency  and  three  days  from  the  agency  to  Yuma.  The  post-office  is  kept  in  the 
clerk's  office  at  the  agency. 

I  desire  to  state  that  all  persons  who  are  correctly  informed  como  in  and  go  out 
via  the  Needles,  Cal.,  a  distance  of  something  like  100  miles  north  and  up  the  river 
from  the  agency.  I  desire  to  further  state  for  the  information  of  anyone  who  may 
have  occasion  to  visit  this  agency  at  any  time  that  via  the  Needles,  Cal.,  is  the  eas- 
iest, quickest,  cheapest,  and  best  route  to  get  in  or  out,  i.  e.,  by  small  rowboat  with 
Indian  oarsmen.  There  is  only  a  very  rough  burro  trail  over  the  mountains  from 
the  Needles  dowa  to  the  agency. 

Agency  buildings. — The  agency  buildings  have  been  in  use  very  many  years,  are  very 
much  dilapidated,  and  are  rapidly  going  to  decay.  They  have  been  repaired  so  often 
that  further  repairs  toward  making  them  comfortable  as  habitations  seem  almost 
useless.  The  storerooms,  warehouses,  shops,  sheds,  and  corrals  are  in  the  same  con- 
dition. New  frame  buildings  from  the  ground  up  are  an  absolute  necessity  if  this 
agency  is  to  be  maintained. 

Agency  boarding-school  bnildingi.— The  main  school  building  is  sitnated  60  feet  from 
the  agency  buildings.  It  is  40  by  80  feet,  built  of  adobe,  two  stories  high ;  it  has 
two  schoolrooms  and  a  dining  room  on  the  lower  floor,  two  dormitory  rooms  and  three 
living  rooms  for  employees  on  upper  floor,  a  kitchen  and  very  small  bathrooms  on 
the  east  side,  and  a  full-length  porch  above  and  below  on  front.  The  entire  build- 
ing is  very  poorly  ventilated  and  very  cheaply  constructed.  It  was  built  in  the 
vear  1891  at  a  cost  of  about  $4,000.  The  old  sonool  building  is  used  for  storerooms, 
laundry,  and  play  rooms  for  the  pupils,  and  is  in  such  a  dilapidated  condition  that 
further  repairs  seem  almost  useless. 
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MOHAVE8  ON  THE  RESERVATION. 

The  Mobaves  who  have  resided  upon  the  reserve  during  the  year  just  closed  have 
been  very  obedient  and  industrious.  They  have  willingly  and  very  satisfactorily  per- 
formed whatever  work  I  have  had  to  furnish  them.  Some.of  the  reKservation  Indians 
have  earned  considerable  money  during  the  past  year  in  transporting  whites  iu  and 
out  from  the  agency,  in  bringing  in  supplies  for  the  white  employees,  and  in  freight- 
ing Bup]>lic8  for  the  agency  and  school  from  the  steamboat  landing  to  the  warehouses 
at  the  agency.  With  money  thus  earned  they  ])nrchased  clothing  and  provisions  for 
themselves  and  families. 

Three  agency  Indians — Hook  a  row,  chief  of  the  Mohaves,  Cooch  a  way,  and  To 
mo  ka — keep  sinall  stores  at  their  camps,  and  after  each  pay  day  they  proceed  to  the 
Needles  in  small  rowboats  and  purchase  sup])lies  for  their  stores,  which  mainly  con- 
sist of  sugar,  coftee,  flour,  cali<o,  overalls,  shirts,  handkerchiefs,  and  yeast  powder, 
which  they  sell  to  other  members  of  the  tribe  at  a  reasonable  profit,  receiving  instruc- 
tions from  the  agent  and  clerk  in  regard  toS)uying  goods,  the  cost  of  same  and  the 
profit  to  be  added,  and  the  manner  of  keeping  accounts. 

I  consider  that  the  Mohave  Indians  have  made  great  <idvancemeut  during  the  past 
year  in  the  way  of  civilization.  Polygamy  is  no  longer  practiced  among  them.  They 
have  given  up  the  habit  of  employing  *'  me<licine  men  "  in  cases  of  sickness  or  injury ; 
in  all  such  cases  consulting  the  agency  physician,  in  whom  they  seem  to  have  perfect 
confidence.  They  still  cremate  their  dead,  a  custom  which  seems  to  me  very  proper: 
but  not  until  after  the  agency  physician  has  been  called  iu  and  life  pronouncea 
extinct  by  him;  but  no  property  of  any  kuid  is  burned  with  the  body.  They  have 
abandoned  the  use  of  sweat  houses  as  habitations,  and  all  have  a  great  desire  for  com- 
fortable houses  with  doors,  windows,  and  fireplaces.  A  great  many  of  them  have 
comfortable  adobe  houses;  some  live  in  shacks,  but  all  are  under  shelter. 

No  court  of  Indian  offenses  has  been  established,  and  none  is  necessary.  No  crimes 
have  been  committed  during  the  past  year  by  Mohave  Indians,  and  not  a  case  of 
drunkenness  reported. 

There  are  quite  a  number  of  very  old,  helpless,  aud  destitute  men  and  women 
among  the  Mohave  Indians  upon  the  reservation  who  have  absolutely  no  means  of 
support.  All  such  I  have  carefully  looked  after  during  the  past  year  in  the  best  pos- 
sible way,  and  they  have  been  assisted,  to  a  certain  extent,  by  more  fortunate  mem- 
bers of  the  tribe  who  have  bepn  receiving  rations  of  beef  and  flonr  in  return  for 
labor  ])erformed  upon  the  reservation,  and  by  those  who  have  received  money  as 
employees.  There  are  300  Indians  who  wear  citizen  dress  wholly  and  377  who  wear 
such  (iress  in  part.  The  practice  of  Indian  men  and  boys  coming  about  the  agency 
or  school  dressed  simply  in  a  "gee  string"  is  prohibited.  All  are  required  to  wear  at 
least  ])ants  and  shirt. 

Religion. — There  is  not  and  never  has  been  a  missionary  among  these  Indians.  They 
know  nothing  about  religion  whatever  except  what  they  have  learned  from  visits  to 
the  school,  where  religious  exercises  are  regularly  held  each  Sunday  during  the 
session  of  the  school.  This  is  surely  a  great  field  for  missionary  work.  During  the 
school  year  just  closed  Sabbath-school  exercises  were  carried  on  at  the  school,  and 
some  of  the  Indians  aside  from  the  pupils  appeared  to  be  very  much  interested  in 
the  teachings. 

Agriculture  and  crops. — Owing  to  the  worthlessness  of  the  steam  irrigating  pumps 
no  irrigating  was  done  upon  the  reservation  during  the  last  half  of  the  year,  and  no 
cro])8  were  raised  except  where  a  portion  of  the  Indians  cleared  overflow  lands  along 
the  river  and  planted  their  little  crops  of  melons  and  pumpkins  and  some  com  and 
wheat.  The  estimated  crops  raised  upon  the  reservation  during  the  past  year  are  ae 
follows: 

Wheat bushels . .        75  I  Melons number. .  8, 000 

.Corn do 150     Pumpkins do 2,000 

Onions do 10     Wild  hay  cut tons..        22 

Beans do 25     Woodcut cords..       223 

'    Indian  resoorcet. — The  amount  of  money  received  by  Indians  during  the  past  year, 
from  all  sources,  is  as  follows: 

From  sale  of  hay  and  wood  to  the  Government $1, 020. 87 

For  freighting  Indian  supplies  from  steamboat  landing  to 
agency  warehouses 81. 94 

For  transporting  whites  to  and  from  the  agency  and  transpor- 
tation of  supplies  for  white  employees 300. 00 

From  sale  of  products  of  Indian  labor  sold  to' white  employees.         120. 00 

Education. — On  account  of  the  uonarrival  of  the  school  supplies,  the  agency  board- 
ing school  did  not  open  until  October  15.  As  many  pupils  as  could  be  comfortably 
accommodated  were  admitted  during  the  first  fpw  days  of  the  term,  the  average, 
attendance  during  the  term  being  91.4, 
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The  number  of  pupils  attending  the  school  during  the  year  is  as  follows: 

Males 55 

Females 38 

Total 93 

Largest  average  attendance  during  any  one  month 93 

The  industries  tanght  in  the  school  consist  of  household  work,  sewin^^  bread  mak- 
ing, gardening^  and  care  of  stock  and  premises.  The  most  of  the  pupils  were  anxi- 
ous to  learn,  and  some  of  them  became  very  proficient. 

The  schoolrooms  and  dormitories  were  somewhat  crowded,  owiuj;  to  the  lack  of 
Bufiicient  room  for  such  purposes.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  of  the  overcrowded 
condition,  the  health  of  the  pupils  generally  was  excellent.  There  is  not  sufficient 
room  at  the  agency  to  comfortably  accommodate  more  than  75  pupils  at  any  season 
of  the  year. 

Notwithstanding  the  absolute  fact  that  Superintendent  Thomson  worked  very 
hard  and  earnestly  in  the  interest  of  civilization  and  education  and  the  proper  con- 
duct of  the  school— and  for  the  most  part  of  the  term  against  the  united  opposition 
of  all  of  the  school  employees  except  the  matron  and  seamstress — there  was  con- 
siderable advancement  made,  and  there  was  a  marked  improvement  in  the  appear- 
ance of  the  pupils  and  in  their  deportment.  English  was  more  freely  spoken  by  the 
pupils,  discipline  was  better  than  in  any  previous  year — strings  on  pupils'  arms, 
feathers  in  their  hair,  or  painted  faces  not  being  tolerated  as  formerly.  The  visits 
of  pupils  to  the  camps  were  prohibited,  as  far  as  practicable,  owin<;  to  the  close 
proximity  of  the  camps  to  the  school.  Runaways  were  less  frequent  than  formerly, 
and  acts  of  disobedience  few.  Punishment  in  a  few  instances  was  inflicted  by  con- 
finement in  the  agency  jail. 

Superintendent  Thomson,  on  account  of  the  serious  illness  of  his  wife  (the  matron), 
was  compelled  to  resign  his  position  on  the  24th  of  April,  leaving  the  school  without 
a  superintendent  to  the  end  of  the  term.  The  school,  however,  progressed  fairly 
well  and  was  closed  on  the  31st  of  May. 

The  cost  of  maintaining  the  school  by  the  Oovernment  during  the  fiscal  year  just 
closed  is  as  follows : 

Salaries  of  teachers  and  employees $4, 857. 56 

All  other  expenses 4, 731. 23 

Total 9,588.79 

The  cenms. — The  census  of  the  Indians  living  upon  the  reservation,  as  taken  by  me 
at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  is  as  follows: 

Males  over  18  years 206 

Females  over  14  years 224 

Total 430 

School  children  between  6  and  16  years 170 

Males -. 87 

Females 83 

All  ages 677 

Males .346 

Females 331 

Death  record  for  year  ended  June  30,  1895 19 

Over  5  years : 

Males 7 

Females 8 

Under  5  years : 

Males 2 

Females 2 

Births  during  year  ended  June  30,  1895 10 

Vintors. — In  the  month  of  April,  Col.  C.  C.  Duncan,  United  States  Indian  inspector, 
spent  a  week  at  this  agency,  thoroughly  inspecting  the  agency  and  school. 

During  the  latter  part  of  May,  Supervisor  of  Indian  Schools  Heinemann  spent  two 
days  visiting  the  agency  boarding  school  at  this  agency. 

Ag^cy  police.— -My  police  force  the  past  year  consisted  of  five  privates.  The  coming 
year,  however,  it  will  consist  of  one  ofticer  and  four  privates.  Their  services  are 
an  absolute  necessity.  Heretofore  all  of  the  policemen  have  resided  at  or  near  the 
agency,  but  the  coming  year  one  or  more  will  be  stationed  near  the  south  line  of 
the  reservation,  the  better  to  guard  the  welfare  of  the  Indians  living  in  that  section 
and  to  prevent  so  far  as  possible  the  trespassing  of  stock  upon  the  reservation. 
They  work  harmoniously  and  are  faithful  and  obeaieut. 
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Sanitary. — The  sanitary  condition  of  the  agency  and  school  has  been  fi^ood.  I  have 
iustnicted  camp  Indians,  from  time  to  time,  in  regard  to  sanitary  matters.  The  result 
is  that  their  camps  havo  been  kept  in  better  sanitary  condition  than  ever  before. 

Improvements. — During  the  month  of  June,  under  authority  of  the  Indian  Office,  I 
visited  Washington  for  cousultation  with  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  on 
oflicial  business  relative  to  the  Mohave  Indians,  their  resources  and  needs,  and  as  to 
the  very  best  means  to  be  employed  in  starting  them  on  the  road  to  self-snpport  and 
eventually  make  them  self-sustaining,  and  also  in  regard  to  improvements  to  be 
made  in  agency  and  school  buildings,  at  which  time  the  advisability  and  practica- 
bility of  removing  those  Indians  nearer  to  civilization  and  the  establishment  of  a 
new  agency  and  reservation  was  discusse<l  at  some  length.  While  in  Washington  I 
received  instructions  relative  to  the  above-mentioned  matter  which  are  receiving  my 
very  best  attention. 

Authority  having  boon  granted  me  in  the  month  of  June,  I  purchased  the  follow- 
ing :  One  steam  boiler,  pump,  and  5,0(X)-gallon  redwood  tank  for  school  water  supply, 
also  lumber  for  curbed  and  covered  well,  and  tower  25  feet  from  the  ground  for  tank 
to  rest  u])on ;  one  very  suitable  cooking  range  for  school  kitchen;  one  steel  portable 
bake  oven  for  school,  capacity  120  loaves;  one  young  and  serviceable  span  of  mules 
for  school  use ;  also  one  suitable  buckboard  for  agency  use.  The  total  cost  of  the 
above  articles,  delivered  at  the  agency,  being  $1,512.63,  all  of  which  was  absolutely 
needed  and  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  service  during  the  coming  year. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  agency  and  school  buildings,  storerooms,  and  ware- 
houses havo  been  put  in  the  very  best  repair  possible;  numerous  and  much-needed 
shades  have  been  erected  for  the  pupils;  a  great  many  shade  trees  were  planted  and 
have  been  kept  alive  by  irrigation  and  have  been  growing  nicely ;  the  school  grounds 
have  been  cleared  off  properly  and  are  under  a  substantial  wire  fence;  privies  have 
been  erected  for  the  pupils — something  never  before  in  use  by  this  school ;  land  has 
been  cleared  of  the  brush  between  the  agency  and  fiver  bank;  roads  have  been 
kept  in  good  repair;  the  trail  across  the  reservation,  from  the  agency  to  the  south 
line,  hiis  been  cut  out,  straightened,  and  repaired;  water  holes  have  been  located 
along  the  trail.  Under  authority  from  the  Indian  Office  a  substantial  post,  wire,  and 
pole  fence  has  been  constructed  by  Indians  on  the  south  line  of  the  reservation,  in 
order  to  prevent,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  trespassing  of  stock  belonging  to  white 
men  and  Mexicans  upon  the  reservation.  The  Indians  nave  been  encouraged  to  build 
comfortable  houses  instead  of  shacks.  A  number  of  comfortable  adobe  houses,  with 
doors,  windows,  and  fireplaces,  have  been  built  during  the  year  by  Indians  under 
the  direction  of  the  white  farmer,  Mr.  Kennedy,  and  the  blacksmith  and  carpenter; 
several  more  will  be  built  before  the  coming  of  winter,  and  the  Indians  have  been 
cnconraged  and  required  to  set  out  trees  about  their  camps  and  keep  them  alive  by 
irrigation  and  to  build  shades  for  summer  use,  all  of  which  they  have  done  not 
umvillingly. 

Recommendations. — It  surely  seems  to  me  advisable — if  ever  these  Mohave  Indians 
are  to  .bo  started  on  the  road  to  self-support  and  are  permanently  to  be  made  self- 
sustaining — that  the  agency,  the  boarding  school,  and  the  Indians  be  removed  to 
some  other  section  of  the  country  nearer  to  civilization;  a  sufficient  amount  of  land 
allotted  to  each  Indian  who  desires  to  engage  in  the  farming  industry ;  water  suffi- 
cient for  irrigating  such  land  furnished,  and  rations,  garden  and  field  seeds  issued 
to  them  (the  first  year  at  least)  until  they  shall  have  raised  a  crop  sufficient  to  sub- 
sist themselves  and  families. 

Land  in  abundance  can  be  obtained  in  the  valley  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Needles, 
Cal.,  on  the  Arizona  side  of  the  Colorado  River,  for  the  establishment  of  a  new  res- 
ervation and  agency.  By  employment  of  the  latest  improved  and  best  steam  irfi- 
^ating  pumps  water  in  sufficient  quantity  can  be  pumped  from  the  Colorado  River 
into  a  canal  for  irrigating  purposes,  and,  in  my  opinion,  irrigating  machinery  can  be 
X)ut  in  operati(m  in  the  locality  mentioned  above  at  a  reasonable  cost. 

In  the  event  of  the  establishment  of  a  new  reservation  and  agency  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Needles,  and  only  a  few  miles  from  the  Atlantic  and  racihc  Railroad,  the 
Indians  would  be  afforded  a  good  market  for  their  surplus  of  farm  and  garden  prod- 
ucts, something  they  never  have  had  and  never  will  have  under  present  conditions. 

In  the  event  that  the  reservation  remains  as  it  is  and  the  agency  is  maintained  at 
its  )»resent  location,  it  will  in  my  opinion  by  necessary  to  construct  now  agency 
buildings,  storerooms,  shops,  and  warehouses;  and  if  the  agency  boarding  school  is 
maintained  upon  this  reservation,  a  large  dormitory  for  boys,  additional  schoolrooms, 
a  large  assembly  hall,  a  new  building  for  school  laundry,  new  storerooms  for  school 
supplies,  new  school  hospital,  suitable  bathrooms  for  pupils,  and  sufficient  quarters 
to  accommodate  all  of  the  school  employees  will  be  an  absolute  necessity.  When  all 
of  the  above  is  accomplished  very  many  Mohave  children  of  school  affe  who  have 
heretofore  been  denied  admission  on  account  of  lack  of  room  can  be  taKen  into  the 
school  and  away  from  their  almost  absolute  destitution  and  e<lucated  and  properly 
cared  for. 
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I  would  most  earnestly  recommend — if  money  is  not  at  this  time  available  for 
such  pnrpose — that  Congress  at  the  next  session  be  asked  to  appropriate  a  sufficient 
snm  for  tne  purchase  of  not  less  than  300  head  of  good  grade  cows,  to  be  natives  of 
Arizona  or  territory  adjacent  thereto,  the  same  to  be  issued  to  a  portion  of  these 
deserving  and  would-be  progressive  Indians  for  breeding  purposes,  they  to  have  the 
benefit  of  the  increase ;  also,  the  purchase  of  a  sufficient  number  of  good  grade  bulls, 
which  should  remain  the  property  of  the  Government  and  be  allowed  to  graze,  with 
the  cows  so  issued,  upon  the  reservation.  That  cattle  so  issued  would  be  carefully 
looked  after  and  properly  cared  for  by  these  Indians,  that  the  tribe  generally  would 
be  greatly  benefited,  and  that  money  so  appropriated  and  honestly  expended  would 
be  money  well  spent  by  the  Government  there  is  no  doubt  in  ray  mind. 

Employees. — At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  of  the  white  emplovees  there  were 
retained  in  the  service  only  the  agency  clerk  and  agency  farmer.  AH  of  the  Indian 
employees  were  renominated. 

CHEMEHCBVIS. 

I  have  taken  a  careful  estimate  of  the  number  of  the  Chemehuevi  Indians  living 
in  the  Chemehuevi  Valley,  40  miles  above  the  agency,  and  at  the  Needles,  Cal.,  being 
assisted  by  a  member  of  the  tribe  who  has  some  education  and  is  rather  progressive. 
They  number,  all  told,  141.  The  Chemehuevis  residing  in  the  valley  are  self-sup- 
porting, and  subsist  by  means  of  farming  on  the  overflow  lands.  Some  are  engaged 
m  stock  raising,  and  those  at  the  Needles  work  for  white  men  for  good  wages.  All  of 
the  Chemehuevi  Indians  dress  wholly  in  citizen  clothing. 

MOHAVES  AT   NEEDLES  AND   FORT  MOHAVE. 

From  the  best  information  obtainable  I  estimate  the  number  of  Mohaves  at  the 
Needles,  Cal.,  to  be  about  the  same  as  reported  by  me  last  year,  namely,  667,  and 
the  number  at  Fort  Mohave  at  about  700.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  report  the  Mohaves 
at  the  Needles  and  at  Fort  Mohave  as  bein^  peaceable,  industrious,  and  law-abiding. 
A  violation  of  the  law  by  any  of  these  Indians  is  very  rarely  reported,  and  it  is  very 
seldom  that  any  of  them  desire  or  use  any  intoxicating  liquors.  I  find  a  great  manv 
of  them  employed  by  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  employed  at  track 
work  and  in  the  machine  shops,  and  several  of  them  work  regularly  at  the  Needles 
ice  plant,  all  receiving  fair  wages  for  their  labor,  and  with  their  money  they  purchase 
provisions  and  clothing  for  their  families.  I  consider  them  rather  progressive,  con- 
sidering their  opportunities,  and  very  well  behaved. 

The  Needles  and  Fort  Mohave  Indians  are  very  desirous  that  the  agency  be  removed 
near  them,  and  that  a  new  reservation  be  established,  and  that  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  land  be  allotted  them  and  irrigating  facilities  furnished,  that  they  may  engage  in 
profitable  farming. 

CONCLUSION. 

Owing  to  the  fact  of  the  superintendent  of  the  agency  boarding  school  retiring 
from  the  service  before  the  close  of  the  school  year  no  report  from  the  head  of  that 
department  accompanies  this  report.  The  agency  physician  was  transferred  at  the 
close  of  the  year,  at  the  request  of  the  agent,  and  a  new  physician  appointed  under 
civil  service  rules. 

As  the  school  employees  will  all  be  new  the  coming  year,  I  look  forward  to  a  suc- 
cessful reorganization  of  the  school,  and  I  hope  to  be  able  to  report  from  time  to 
time  harmonious  action  among  employees  and  much  advancement  in  the  way  of 
civilization  and  education. 

My  best  efforts  will  be  used  the  coming  year  in  guarding  carefully  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  Indians  under  my  charge  and  in  assistiiig  in  the  management  and  prox>er 
conduct  of  the  school. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  time  it  requires  to  get  to  civilization  from  this 
agency,  saying  nothing  about  the  fatigue  incident  to  the  Journey  (it  is  no  less  than 
2,000  miles  to  civilization),  it  is  a  most  undesirable  place  for  white  people  to  reside. 

I  can  but  feel  grateful  to  the  Commissioner  and  Assistant  Commissioner  for  most 
kind  and  courteous  treatment  during  the  past  year,  and  for  careful  and  prompt  con- 
sideration of  all  matters  of  importance  from  this  office,  and  I  am  proud  of  the  honor 
to  be  called  3^our  obedient  servant, 

Charles  £.  Davis, 

United  States  Indian  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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REPORT  OF  NAVAJO  AGENCY. 

Navajo  Agency, 
Fort  Defiance f  Ariz,,  August  S9,  1895, 

Sir  :  I  liavo  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  annual  report  of  this  agency : 

NAVAJOKS. 

The  general  failure  of  their  crops  last  season  left  the  Navajoes  without  sufficient 
food  to  carry  them  through  the  winter,  and  great  suffering  resulted.  The  issue  of 
limited  <iuantities  of  floup  to  the  destitute  doubtless  saved  many  lives.  A  special 
appropriation  by  the  last  Congress  for  the  purchase  of  seeds  and  farming  implements 
will  go  far  toward  setting  them  on  their  feet  again.  They  have  planted  more  this 
year  than  over  before,  and  the  prospect  of  a  good  harvest  is  very  promising  at  present. 

During  last  winter  they  lost  many  sheep  and  ponies  from  cold  and  starvation; 
besides  which  they  were  obliged  to  kill  and  eat  a  lar^e  number  for  want  of  other 
food.  This  decrease  in  their  shee]),  coming  at  a  time  wncn  wool  brings  them  bnt  lit- 
tle, has  turned  their  minds  to  agriculture.  This  disposition  should  be  encouraged 
by  a  storage  of  the  water-fall  in  the  rainy  season  and  its  economical  distribution  for 
farming  purposes  at  the  proper  time,  to  the  end  that  all  the  arable  land  available 
may  l)e  cultivated.  An  appropriation  of  money  for  this  purpose  has  been  made  by 
Congress,  but,  unfortunately,  the  execution  of  the  work  has  been  intrusted  to  a 
person  who  is  not  familiar  with  the  proper  methods.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  recent 
investigations  ma<le  under  the  orders  of  the  Department  may  result  m  his  dismissal 
and  the  ai)pointment  of  a  competent  man  in  his  )dace. 

The  agency  boarding  school  and  the  day  school  at  Little  Water  have  been  over- 
crowdetf  with  pupils  during  the  past  year,  and  there  is  a  general  request  all  over  the 
reservation  for  more  schools.  By  next  wint-er  there  will  be  built  five  new  schools,  with 
accommodations  for  200  pupils,  and  more  will  be  added  if  the  demand  jnstities  it. 
The  enrollment  at  the  two  schools  now  in  operation  is  about  180,  and  the  pnpils  are 
apt  and  intelligent. 

There  is  a  mission  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  under  the  charge  of  Miss 
Mary  A.  Tripp,  on  the  San  Juan  River,  where  a  good  work  is  going  on.  Here  the 
material  as  well  as  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  Indians  have  been  attended  to.  The 
mission  at  the  agency  has  been  abandoned,  but  only  temporarily,  owing  to  the  ill 
health  of  the  missionary. 

The  work  of  Mrs.  Mary  L.  Eldridge,  the  field  matron  on  the  San  Juan  River,  can 
not  be  too  highly  commended.  Her  life  is  one  of  hardship  and  devotion,  and  what- 
ever she  undertakes  she  does  well. 

The  building  of  a  mission  hospital  by  the  Woman's  Auxiliary  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  is  now  going  on  under  the  supervision  of  Miss  Eliza  W.  Thackera,  the  super- 
intendent, and  its  completion  will  jirovide  a  much-needed  place  for  the  proper  care 
and  treatment  of  the  sick.  In  the  meantime  Miss  Thackera  renders  valuable  assist- 
ance to  the  agency  physician. 

The  court  of  Indian  offenses  relieves  the  a^ent  from  the  investigation  and  settle- 
ment of  many  disputes,  and  no  appeals  from  its  decisions  have  been  made. 

No  serious  crimes  have  been  committed  upon  the  reservation,  but  outside  there  have 
been  two  cases  of  homicide,  one  being  in  self-defense  and  the  other  a  murder  not  yet 
fully  investigated  by  the  authorities.  In  both  instances  all  the  parties  engaged  were 
Indians. 

No  allotments  of  lands  in  severalty  have  been  made  upon  this  reservation. 

The  Navajoes  are  cheerful,  lively,  and  talkative,  exceedin^y  generous  to  one 
another,  and  they  are  not  quarrelsome.  There  is  great  affection  netween  parents  and 
children,  and  the  latter  are  rarely  punished.  They  arc  extravagant  and  improvident, 
and  gambling  is  common.  There  are  many  industrious  men  among  them  who  set  a 
good  example  for  the  rest,  and  as  a  rule  the  men  do  their  share  of  the  work. 

MOQUI  INDIANS. 

These  Indians  have  been  taught  by  experience  to  store  np  com  in  good  years,  so 
that  they  suffered  comparatively  little  for  want  of  food  last  winter.  Their  crops  will 
be  large  this  year. 

The  school  at  Keams  Canyon  is  well  attended,  as  are  also  the  day  schools  at  the  first 
and  third  mesas.  There  is  no  school  as  yet  at  the  second  mesa,  but  I  hope  to  start 
one  soon. 

The  mission  at  the  second  mesa  has  been  abandoned,  but  the  Mennonite  mission  at 
the  third  mesa  (Oreiba)  is  still  maintained  under  the  direction  of  the  excellent  mis- 
sionary. Rev.  Mr.  H.  R.  Voth,  who  is  earnest  and  untiring  in  his  work. 

In  the  pueblo  of  Oreiba  there  are  two  factions,  called  by  the  whites  the  "  friend- 
lies''  and  the  ''hostiles,^'  in  about  the  proportion  of  1  to  2.     The  friendlies  send  their 
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children  to  school,  and  are  willing  to  adopt  civilized  ways ;  the  hostilea,  under  the 
bad  intiuence  of  the  shamaDS,  believe  that  the  abandonment  of  the  old  ways  will  be 
followed  by  drought  and  famine,  to  avert  which  they  wish  to  drive  the  friendliesout. 
Last  fall  they  took  away  the  fielde  at  Moeukopi  from  the  friendlies,  and  threatened 
to  do  the  same  thing  at  Oreiba  in  the  spring.  They  said  they  would  resort  to  arras  if 
necessary,  and  I  was  obliged  to  call  for  troops  to  assist  iu  arresting  the  ringleaders. 
Nineteen  men  were  arrested  and  turned  over  to  the  military,  by  whom  they  are  now 
held  in  confinemt^nt  at  Alcatraz  Island,  in  San  Francisco  Harbor. "  This  action  settled 
the  question,  at  least  for  the  present. 

No  allotments  on  this  reservation  have  been  confirmed,  and  it  is  not  advisable  to 
confirm  any,  for  reasons  already  laid  before  the  Department.  Some  allotments  have 
been  made  at  Moeukopi,  off  the  reservation,  of  lands  which  have  been  tilled  by  the 
Indians  for  manv  years.  These  allotments  should  be  confirmed  without  any  further 
delav,  to  settle  false  claims  of  white  men.  It  is  my  firm  belief  that  there  will  be  a 
conflict  of  arms  at  this  place  next  spring  unless  this  long-pending  land  question  is 
settled.  The  delay  is  not  the  fault  of  anyone  iu  the  Indian  service,  and  if  there 
should  be  trouble  the  responsibility  will  properly  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  Land 
Office. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant. 

Constant  Williams, 
CapiaiHy  Seventh  Infantry,  Acting  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Report  of  Superintendent  of  Navajo  School. 

Fort  Dbkiakcb.  Ariz.,  Jvly  6,  1895, 

Sir:  In  oompliance  with  instructions,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  this  my  first  annual  report  of  the 
Navivjo  boarding  school. 

On  my  arrival  here,  September  12,  1804,  I  found  the  school  in  operation,  with  70  pupils  in  attend* 
ance,  most  of  these  having  been  here  part,  if  not  all,  of  the  vacation. 

Our  enrollment  reached  185,  32  of  whom  were  transferred  during  the  year  to  nonreserration  schools, 
10  were  withdrawn  at  the  request  of  the  physician,  and  several  ran  a^ay,  leaving  us  at  the  close  of 
the  year  with  an  enrollment  of  130. 

We  carried  about  twice  as  many  boys  as  girls.  With  five  exceptions  onr  eirls  were  under  12  years 
of  age.    Laundry,  kitchen,  and  sometimes  dining-room  details  had  to  be  maue  from  the  boys'  forc«. 

Not  ha^*ing  an  assistant  seamstress,  the  work  m  that  department  needed  all  girls  fit  to  nandle  the 
needle.    A  great  deal  of  sewing  was  turned  out  and  of  a  creditable  character. 

Laundry  work  was  poor  and  nnsatisfactory,  but  with  the  discouragements  met  with  in  that  depart- 
ment we  were  obliged  to  be  patient.  Owing  to  freezing  up  of  pipes,  all  water  used  during  the  winter 
was  carried  in  pails  from  a  muddy  stream  near  by,  uid.  alttiongn  utterly  unfit  for  use,  haato  do. 

The  school  courso  of  study  was  followed  as  closely  as  possible.  Schoolroom  work  was  divided  into 
four  departments.  At  first  two  of  these  occupied  rooms  iu  the  boys'  buildinf^,  the  other  two  in  the 
girls'  building.  The  want  of  these  rooms  for  other  purposes  was  very  much  telt,  as  neither  girls  nor 
boys  had  anywhere  to  assemble  out-side  their  dormitories. 

An  old  commissary  adjacent  to  the  school  buildings  was  cleaned,  ceiled,  and  made  available,  with  a 
curtain  drawn,  for  two  schools,  thus  leaving  a  room  in  each  building  for  assembly.  This  old  com- 
missary, although  a  miAerable  makeshift,  has  been  of  untold  value  to  us,  serving  for  schoolrooms, 
general  assembly,  and  chapeL  We  still  feel  pressed  for  room  and  would  urge  the  necessity  of  a  school 
building. 

Agriculture  has  been  and  always  will  be  uphill  work  here.  Very  little  can  be  raised  at  this  alti- 
tude (7,500  feet),  owing  to  the  cold  nights.  Icicles  an  inch  in  diameter  and  more  than  a  foot  long  were 
plentiful  on  the  morning  of  June  20.  The  school  garden  last  year  yielded  some  nice  onions,  a  few 
beans,  and  auite  a  lot  of  fine  beets.    Potatoes  were  a  failure. 

The  hcnltn  of  the  school  has  been  good.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  slight  attacks  of  pneumonia 
there  hns  been  no  sickncHS  to  speak  of. 

The  Navajoes  are  certainly  as  apt  as  any,  and  are  biased  with  the  good  memories  characteristic  of 
the  race.  Why  the  school  cliildren  should' be  so  far  behind  those  of  other  tribes  we  have  worked  with 
is  a  rayst«ry,  unless  it  can  be  laid  to  the  heretofore  irregular  attendance.  By  expostulation  and  every 
means  that  tact  could  devise  we  succeeded  in  a  great  measure  iu  breaking  up  the  )>ractico  of  constant 
going  and  coming,  since  which  time  our  children  have  made  marked  improvement,  and  we  have  felt 
that  wo  were  going  forward.  It  can  not  but  be  that  this  school  will  do  more  for  the  Navfgo^  in  the 
coming  years  than  it  has  in  the  past. 

A  great  source  of  regret  is  the  fact  that  we  have  made  so  little  progress  in  English  speaking.  Prac- 
tically, the  language  oftho  school  has  been  Navajo.  We  lay  it  mostly  to  two  causes— first,  the  constant 
intercourse  with  outside  friends,  and,  secondly,  to  want  of  that  *' eternal  vigilance"  on  the  part  of 
employees  necessary  to  accomplish  what  we  should  in  that  line.  This  is  a  ]>oint  to  be  worked  up  before 
we  can  reach  a  fair  standard.    With  the  above  exception,  we  claim  a  successful  year. 

Our  wants  are  many,  but  none  so  pressing  as  that  of  a  good  system  of  water  supply  and  sewerage. 

We  have  great  reason  to  feel  thankful  to  M%jor  Williams,  our  goo<l  agent,  for  his  ne«rty  support  and 
limdly  interest. 

With  many  thanks  for  kindness  and  courtesy  shown  us,  I  am,  very  respectfully,  yours, 

^*  Ella  L.  Patterson, 

Superintendent  Navajo  Boarding  Saiool. 

The  SlTPBRINTBKDlNT  OF  IlfDIAN  SCHOOLS. 


*  Since  released.    See  page  97. 
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Report  of  Field  Matron,  Navajo  Reservation. 


Jewett,  N.  Mbx.,  AvguMt  15,  1895. 

Dear  Sir  :  In  compliance  with  the  mles  laid  down  for  tho  obsviTanco  or  employees,  I  herewith  aab- 
mit  my  aiinnal  report  for  the  year  ended  Jnne  30,  1895. 

For  many  years  tbo  NaTigo' Indiana  livinf;  on  the  north  aide  of  the  reservation  received  good  prioea 
for  their  wo(>l,  sheep  and  goat  pelts,  and  ]>onu'8.  The  ran^e  was  gooil.  the  tlockh  increased  in  nambera, 
and  tho  Indians  had  plenty  to  eat  and  wear  and  much  nilver  made  up  into  (»rnament8.  But  for  the 
past  few  years  the  range  has  been  verj-  poor,  hundreds  of  sheep  dying  every  spring,  no  aale  for  pnid- 
ure,  and  ]>ouies  now  not  worth  taking  to  market.  So  for  tho  ]>ast  seven  years  the  people  have  oeen 
crradually  growing  poorer  and  poorer  and  the  tiocks  decreasing  in  number,  until  last  fall  found  our 
Indians  in  a  pitiable  condition. 

Many  of  them  had  tried  to  t«ke  out  little  ditches  and  irrigate  small  pieces  of  land,  upon  which  they 
tried  to  raise  a  little  com,  melons,  squashes,  and  sometimes  a  little  wheat ;  but  for  three  years  they  had 
raise<l  very  little,  owing  to  poor  ditches  and  drought.  They  had  very  few  tools  with  which  to  work, 
and  no  money  to  buy  with.  One  camp,  beginning  work  on  a  ditch  which  would  need  to  be  carriea 
nearly  a  mile  before  the  water  would  be  available  for  irrigating  purposes,  and  12  feet  d(M»pat  the  head- 
ing, had  for  their  only  tools  an  ax  and  a  broken-handle<l  Khovel. 

To-day,  by  the  judicious  help  ot  the  Cambridge  (Muss.)  branch  of  the  Indian  Relief  Association. 
there  is  a  ditch  which  covers  nearly  600  acres  of  land,  and  the  families  under  it  had  com  enongh  to 
laHt  theni  through  the  winter.  Wit6  a  little  help  in  lowering  the  head  of  this  ditch  the  land  would 
support  at  least  forty  families,  and  the  ditch  could  be  carritMl  on  to  cover  several  hundred  acrea  more 
of  g<KKl  land. 

Another  party  of  Indians  took  out  a  ditch,  having  only  an  ax  with  which  to  work,  and  for  shoveLa 
hewed  down  small  cedar  trees  and  made  "mud  spoons,''  with  which  they  threw  out  the  dirt.  They 
have  water  on  their  land  the  year  rcuind. 

The  Navivjoes  had  tided  over  the  two  preceding  winters  by  living  ui>on  their  sheep  and  goata,  and 
tho  poorer  of  the  Indians  hsd  eaten  u)>  their  tiocks.  so  at  the'lieginning  of  winter  they  had  nothing  to 
eat  except  their  horses  and  burros,  which  they  began  to  kill  for  food  in  November.  Some  of  the 
Navajoes  lived  entirely  uiKm  meat  until  the  issue  of  Hour  in  the  s])riuiE.  As  a  natural  conse<iaence 
very  many  of  them  were  sick  with  stomach  and  bowel  troubles  and  blood  poiaoning.  Some  of  the 
InffianH  got  work  from  the  white  aottlera,  receiving  their  pay  in  com.  vegetables,  and  some  money. 
Tho  settltTH  were  very  kind  indeed  to  tho  Indians,  giving  them  foml  and  clothing. 

At  the  mission  we  led  very  many  of  the  neople,  and  really  I  do  not  see  how  many  of  them  ronld  have 
lived  through  the  winter  without  the  food  given  them.  We  also  provideil  fooil  and  medicine  for  the 
sick,  and  were  many  times  obliged  to  take  them  into  our  house  to  pro)M>r]y c«re  forthem.  The  money 
provided  by  tho  (Tovernnient  ($40)  witli  which  to  buy  cloth  to  bo  issued  for  the  little  children  was 
ex)>ended  tor  muslin,  jeans,  cheviots,  etc.,  whicli  was  issued  and  proved  in  most  instances  to  l>e  all 
they  hod  to  wear  during  the  winter.  At  one  camp  where  I  issued  clothing  one  raw,  oold  day  iu 
December  I  counted  eighteen  little  children  with  neither  moeeosins,  pants,  or  skirts,  and  their  thin 
calico  **  A 'h,"  or  shirts  were  no  protection.  At  the  next  camp  I  c«Minted  seventeen  with  practically 
no  clothing  at  all.  The  goods  tnus  fumishc<l  by  thi*  (jovemment,  and  tho  many  boxes  and  barrets 
sent  us  as  missionary  su]>plies,  and  those  fumiaheil  by  the  Indian  Uij^hts  Association,  helped  ua  to 
make  our  old  and  sick  Indians  and  the  children  quite  comfortable  so  tar  as  clothing  was  concerned. 
Tho  constant  need  of  the  hungry  people— those  who  were  abs<»lutely  suffering  from  hunger— was  very 
hard  to  encounter  day  by  day,  ana  our  resources  were  taxed  to  the'  utmost.  At  last,  when  it  aecraea 
that  we  were  powerless  to  heli)  them  more,  the  permission  to  ex)H*nd  $100  came  fVom  the  agent,  MaJ<Nr 
Williams,  and  we  were  able  to  help  the  iKXirest,  and  also  tho  sick  Navi^oes,  until  the  appropriation 
for  the  relief  of  the  Nav^joes  was  available. 

At  the  issue  of  seed  wheat  at  tho  mission  some  of  theNavajoos  walked  three  days  in  order  to  secure 
their  allowance.  Some  of  them  wa)ke<l  all  night  to  be  able  to  be  there  on  time,  as  their  ponies  were 
so  i)oor  they  could  not  1)0  uaed. 

Some  of  the  prominent  Indians  have  said  to  us,  when  asking  for  tools  or  seeds:  "  Tears  ago  we  had 
plenty  from  our  tiocks  to  live  on ;  now  we  must  either  go  to  farming  or  starve.  Show  us  how  we  van 
make'  m  ator  run  up  hill  like  the  white  men,  so  we  can  irrigate  our  lauds  and  raise  plenty  for  our  fami« 
lies  to  oat." 

After  the  issue  of  seeds  and  tools  in  the  early  spring  many  of  the  Xavaioes  took  out  little  ditches 
and  improveil  those  already  out.  and  at  present  they  are  cutting  their  wheat  and  alfalfa,  while  the 
prospect  is  good  for  a  fair  crt>p  of  com,  melons,  and  squashes.  The  Indians  need  some  help  about 
the  heads  of  their  ditches,  particularly  on  tho  north  side  of  tho  San  Juan  River. 

We  ank  that  the  Kavajoes  bo  furnished  with  tools  and,  for  another  spring  at  least,  with  seed,  so  that 
they  may  thus  be  enabltHl  to  help  themselves.  We  do  not  ank  for  rations  extrept  in  extreme  cases — audi, 
foriiiHtance,  as  necessitated  tho  sending  of  help  to  the  people  of  Nebraska  last  year.  ICoithe.r  do  we 
ask  for  a  general  issue  of  farming  tools  and  8i>ed.  but  for  just  the  tools  and  seed  they  need  to  get  their 
lands  pro]terIy  fenced,  irrigated,  and  cultivated. 

Our  work  has  been  for  the  four  years  which  we  have  si)ent  nmonjEE  the  NavivJoesconflmMl  mostly  to  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  San  Juan,  but  for  the  past  year  the  Indians  have  urged  me  riipeatedly  to  go 
out  farther  into  the  reservatitm  to  help  them.  An  old  Indian  from  the  Porizos  came  to  the  mission  last 
spiing  and  said:  "My  heart  was  glad  when  I  came  up  the  river  and  saw  the  Naviuoes  working  on 
diiclics  and  cleaning  up  tields.  but  I  know  they  never  could  have  done  this  work  without  help  from 
some  white  person.  I  asked  them  and  they  saidi^ '  Our  friends  at  the  missioo.*  Now,  we  are  just  as  good 
as  you  Sun  Juan  Indians,  and  we  get  just  as  hungry ;  come  and  show  us  how  to  work." 

In  the  cain))s  thus  helped  to  help  thems<'lves  we  tind  very  little  gambling  and  a  strong  detcrmica* 
tion  on  tho  part  of  the  workers  to  get  rid  of  all  in  the  same  camp  who  will  not  work  and  of  thooe  who 
steal. 

In  view  of  the  work  opening  out  to  us  in  all  direction.4.  on  the  north  side  of  the  resenation,  I  have 
promised  to  viait  the  dinerent  settlements  and  camps  and  sec  what  the  water  supply  is,  tho  arctfkof 
available  land  for  famiing  purposes,  the  tools  needecl,  and  report  to  the  agent.  MflJ-  S.  Williams. 

This  is  practically  a  reimrt  of  the  work  done  at  the  mission  by  the  missionary— Miss  Mary  Tripp — 
and  myself  for  the  past  six  months.    Our  work  ha.s  been  so  continuous  and  exhausting  that  we  were 
not  able  to  keep  an  account  since  January  from  which  to  make  monthly  reports. 
Very  respectfully, 

Mabt  L.  Eldridob. 

the  commissioneb  of  indian  affairs. 
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REPORT  OF  PIMA  AGENCY. 

Pima  Agkncy, 
Sacat^m,  Arts;,,  August  27 j  1895. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  this  my  aecond  annual  report  upon  the  affairs  of 
this  agency,  together  with  the  statistics  called  for  by  you,  which  I  have  prepared 
with  as  much  correctness  as  the  means  at  my  command  would  allow. 

Three  tribes,  residing  upon  four  different  reserTations,  are  under  the  charge  of  this 
agency. 

The  census  upon  the  different  reservations  is  as  follows,  to  wit: 


Males. 


Females. 


Gi)a  River  Reservatioxi : 

Piraas 

Mancopas 

Salt  Kiver  Keaervation: 

iMniaa 

Maricopaa 

Giln  Bend  Keservation : 

Papagoea 

San  Xavier  Reservation: 

Papaeoea 

Nomaciic  Papagoes : 

IJoinadic  (estimated) 

Peerless  Well , 


1,905 
109 

1,818 
94 

284 
47 

259 
46 

40 

35 

259 

258 

900 
128 

900 
118 

Total. 


3,723 
203 

543 
93 

75 

517 

1,800 
240 


TKB  GILA   RIVER  RESERVATION. 

This  reservation  embraces  357,120  acres  of  land.  Upon  it  are  located  the  agency 
headquarters  and  boarding  school,  15  miles  due  north  of  Casa  Grande,  Ariz.,  which 
is  the  nearest  railroad  ]9oint  and  telegraph  station.  This  is  the  largest  reservation 
under  this  agency,  and  is  inhabited  principally  by  Pimas,  although  a  few  Papagoes 
and  Maricopas  reside  among  them. 

The  Pimas  are  good  Indians,  have  always  been  friends  to  the  whites,  and  have  con- 
voyed many  a  train  across  this  desert  when  it  was  infested  by  the  Apaches.  They 
have  until  the  last  few  years  been  self-supporting,  asking  no  aid  from  the  Govern- 
ment; but  the  opening  up  of  large  bodies  of  land  upon  the  Upper  Gila  River  dimin- 
ished their  water  supply  until  I  was  compelled  during  last  winter  to  ask  authority 
to  purchase  and  issue  to  them  225,000  pounds  of  wheat  to  prevent  starvation  among 
them.  Their  crops  are  short  again  this  year  and  a  few  will  have  to  be  fed  this 
winter. 

The  water  question  on  this  reservation  has  gotten  to  be  a  serious  one.  The  Gila 
River  is  a  peculiar  stream.  During  the  months  from  September  to  December  we 
have  a  surplus  of  water.  After  January  1  the  supply  begins  to  decrease,  and  by 
April  1  it  is  all  gone.  I  made  a  very  lengthy  report  on  this  matter  to  you  under  date 
of  April  27  last,  to  which  your  attention  is  invited.  I  also  beg  to  refer  you  to  a 
recent  report  of  Capt.  W.  A.  Glasscock,  United  States  Army,  to  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Irrigation  of  Arid  Lands,  in  which  this  subject  is  treated  in  an  exhaustive 
manner  and  a  remedy  suggested.  I  think  the  plan  proposed  by  Captain  Glasscock, 
i.  e.,  a  large  reservoir  above  the  head  of  the  reservation,  a  eood  one,  and  steps  should 
be  taken  to  induce  Congress  to  carry  out  his  recommendations. 

THE   SALT  RIVER  RESERVATION. 

This  reservation  embraces  46,720  acres,  near  Tempe,  Ariz.,  and  about  35  miles  from 
the  agency  headquarters.  The  Indians  residing  there  have  plenty  of  tillable  land, 
well  supplied  with  water,  and  are  doing  well.  Their  crops  have  been  ^ood  this  year, 
and  they  have  given  my  office  very  little  trouble  on  any  score  during  this  time. 

THE  GILA  BEND  RESERVATION. 

« 

This  reservation  Is  located  at  Gila  Bend,  in  Maricopa  County,  and  embraces  22,991 
acres.  Only  about  seventy-five  Papagoes  live  there,  and  these  are  doing  very  little  on 
account  of  the  scarcity  of  water,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Gila  Bend  Canal  and  Reser- 
voir Company  has  been  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver  and  no  work  done  upon  the  com- 
pany's property.  This  reservation  should  be  retained  for  these  Indians,  as  the 
prospect  for  obtaining  a  water  supply  is  now  llatterinff .  Numerous  petitions  to  open 
it  to  settlement  have  been  circulated,  but  I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  Department 
declines  to  heed  them. 
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THK   SAN    XAVIER   HESKRVATION. 

ThiH  reHervaiion  is  located  about  9  niileB  from  TucHon,  Ariz.,  and  is  occapied  by 
that  i)()rtion  of  the  Papago  tribe  wbicb  in  1890  accepted  allotments  of  land  in 
Hcveralty.  Forty-one  tboiinand  six  hundred  acre«  were  allotted,  leaving  a  balance  of 
27,5(>()  acres  of  unallotted  lands.  This  unallotted  land  is  mesa  land,  totally  unflt  for 
<  ultivation. 

The  water  supjily  upon  this  reservation  has  been  lower  the  past  year  than  ever 
bfforo  known.  The  Indian  crops  were  put  in  early  and  started  well,  bnt  the 
droujirlit  came  on  and  only  a  small  crop  of  wheat  and  barley  was  raised.  Their 
second  rrop  of  beans,  corn,  pumpkius.  etc.,  promisCvH  to  be  good,  however.  Eieht 
thousand  pounds  of  now  seed  wheat  was  issued  to  these  Indians  last  winter,  and  has 
imi)rov<'d  the  quality  of  their  wheat  wonderfully.  They  have  traded  around  among 
each  otlier  until  now  all  have  new  seed  for  this  year's  ))lanting.  More  barley  was 
cut  for  hay  this  year  than  ever  before,  but  the  Indians  have  been  at  a  great  disad- 
vantage by  reason  of  havinjr  no  hayrake  or  hay  press.  Two  of  the  former  and  one 
of  the  latter  should  be  furuishod  them,  and  1  shall  iurlude  these  articles  in  my  next 
year's  estimate.  Considerable  new  lan<l  has  been  broken  and  several  new  ditches 
and  roads  laid  out  across  the  reservation. 

A  day  school  has  been  conducted  here  by  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph,  with  an  enroll- 
ment of  67  and  an  average  attendance  of  55  during  the  past  year. 

The  sale  of  mescal  and  other  intoxicating  liijuors  to  these  Indians  has  been  prac- 
tically stopped.  1  am  iudebted  to  the  United  States  marshal  for  his  prompt  and 
eifective  (Cooperation  in  suppressing  this  traffic. 

Tho  old  mission  of  San  Xavier  del  Bac  is  located  on  this  reservation.  Dnring  last 
year  $007.23  was  expended  under  my  direction  in  repairing  this  grand  old  bailding. 
The  ai)propriation  of  $1,()C0  was  entirely  too  small  to  aduiit  of  any  effort  toward 
restoring  the  interior,  so  the  entire  ap'ouiit  was  used  in  repairing  the  roof  and  outer 
walls.  A  further  and  much  larger  appropriation  will  be  necessary  to  put  this  build- 
ing in  its  former  state. 

The  farui  of  .7.  M.  Berger,  now  additional  farmer,  lies  right  in  the  center  of  the 
fanning  district  on  this  reservation.  This  farm  is  a  model,  well-kept  place,  bnt  is 
ke])t  so  at  the  expense  of  the  water  supply  due  the  Indians  who  live  below  it  on  the 
ditj'h.  While  this  farm,  under  Mr.  IJerger's  manner  of  cultivation,  is  a  good  object 
lesson  to  the  Indians,  his  presence  in  their  midst  is  really  detrimental  to  their  best 
interests,  and  1  respectfully  reconmiend  that  the  proper  'steps  be  taken  looking  to 
the  purchase  of  his  farm  for  the  use  of  the  Indians.  It  can  be  used  as  a  joint  agency 
farm  with  good  results. 

TIIK   NOMADIC   PAPAGOKS. 

I  have  been  unable  to  procure  the  census  of  these  wandering  Indians,  except  that 
of  the  village  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Peerless  Well.  These  number  246--niales,  128; 
feuniles,  118;  children  of  school  age,  60.  The  others  are  scattered  over  a  vast  area  of 
country  in  the  southwestern  part  of  this  Territory,  living  in  villages  near  the  pumps 
of  niiiiers  and  cattle  men  or  natural  water  holes.  They  make  a  living  mainly  by  stock 
raisiug  and  placer  mining,  but  the  principal  occupation  of  some  is  the  smuggling 
of  mescal  and  other  contraban<l  articles. 

1  should  have  a  representative  among  these  Indians  upon  whom  I  can  rely  for 
accurate  information  as  to  their  movements.  As  it  is,  I  am  allowed  one  policeman 
for  over  2,000  Indians.  He  can  do  nothing.  Even  now  I  am  forced  to  make  a  two 
or  three  weeks  trip  among  them  to  i)revent  trouble  between  them  and  cattle  men 
living  near  them  and  upcui  whom  they  have  been  depredating.  I  respectfully 
recommend  that  I  he  allowed  a  su])erintendcnt  for  these  Indians,  at  a  salary  of  not 
less  that  $1,000  per  annum,  whose  duty  shall  be  to  ride  over  the  vast  territory  occu- 
pie<l  by  these  Indians  and  keep  me  posted  concerning  them  and  prevent  depredations 
by  them. 

THK   MAIJICOPAS. 

These  Indians  live  upon  both  the  Gila  and  Salt  River  reservations.  They  are  more 
intelligent  than  either  the  Pimas  or  Pajiagoes,  but  are  too  lazy  to  attempt  much 
work.  Their  proximity  to  the  markets  of  Pluenix  and  Tempo  gives  them  (|uite  an 
a<l  vantage  over  the  Indians  of  other  parts  of  these  reservations,  but  they  are  slow  to 
use  it. 

IX   GKNEUAL. 

Flour  mill. — The  flour  mill  at  the  agency  has  been  kept  running  the  year  round, 
although  during  the  fourth  quarter  I  wasVorced  to  take  toll  from  tlie  Indians  to  pay 
the  salaries  of  the  miller  and  engineer.  The  appro])riation  for  it^s  support  should  be 
increased  to  at  least  $2,000,  as  it  is  a  travesty  to  take  toll  from  these  poor,  starving 
Indians. 
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Conrt  of  Indian  offenMf. — This  court  has  been  in  active  operation  during  the  year. 
No  appeals  have  been  taken  from  its  decisions,  which  have  been  accepted  with  good 
grace  by  all  parties. 

The  police  force,  under  Capt.  Kistoe  Jackson,  have  rendered  valuable  assistance 
to  the  conrt  in  bringing  before  it  all  violators  of  law  and  order. 

Beligions  work. — I  incloBe  report  of  Rev.  Charles  H.  Cook,  missionary  of  the  Presby- 
terian Churchy  who  has  been  in  charge  of  the  work  here  for  the  past  twenty-five 
years.    Mr.  Cook  has  done  great  work  among  these  Indians.    His  assistants  are  two. 
Fima  boys,  Carl  Schurz  and  Edward  Jackson,  both  graduates  of  the  Tucson  Presby- 
terian school. 

Schools. — The  reservations  of  this  agency  supply  four  schools  entirely  with  pupils, 
and  even  theo  many  children  are  without  school  facilities.  These  four  schools  are 
the  day  school  on  San  Xavier  Reservation  before  mentioned,  the  Presbyterian  Mis- 
sion boarding  school  at  Tuscon,  the  Phcenix  Training  School,  and  the  agency 
boarding  school. 

The  Presbyterian  school  at  Tucson,  under  the  management  of  Rev.  Howard  Bill- 
man,  had  an  average  attendance  of  about  150  during  last  year,  and  the  pupils  show 
that  they  have  had  careful  training  in  all  departments. 

The  Phoenix  Training  School,  under  Harwood  Hall^  superintendent,  is  the  school 
par  excellence  of  this  section  of  the  country.  It  had  an  average  attendance  of  about 
130,  which  was  the  limit  of  capacity  last  year.  Its  capacity  was  increased  to  250 
by  the  last  Congress,  and  with  the  new  buildings  allowed  this  number  can  be  cared 
for.  Five  hundred  children  have  already  applied  for  admission  this  year,  but  one- 
half  had  to  be  refused.  The  capacity  of  this  school  should  be  increased  to  500  or 
even  600,  and  all  the  necessary  huildings  to  accommodate  this  number  allowed  at 
once.  Pupils  of  this  school  are  making  rapid  progress,  and  Superintendent  Hall, 
whom  I  regard  as  the  best  su]3orintendent  I  have  ever  seen,  should  be  given  all  pos- 
sible assistance  and  support  in  the  great  work  in  which  he  is  now  engaged.  There 
are  1,691  children  of  school  ago  amon^  the  tribes  under  this  agency.  There  are  129 
attending  the  training  schools  at  Carlisle,  Albuquerque,  Grand  Junction,  Fort  Lewis, 
and  Santa  ¥6.  We  have  accommodations  here,  at  Tucson,  San  Xavier,  and  Phcenix 
for  600.  Thus  you  see  that  962  children  are  without  means  of  securing  an  educa- 
tion. The  Indians  are  very  reluctant  to  send  their  children  to  schools  outside  of 
Arizona,  but  all  are  willing  to  send  them  to  Phcpnix. 

The  agency  boarding  school  was  conducted  throughout  the  vear,  with  an  average 
attendance  of  143.  I  transmit  herewith  the  report  uf  Supt.  W.  W.  Wilson.  During 
the  first  of  the  past  year  we  were  severely  crippled  by  the  transfer  of  efficient  and 
competent  employees  to  other  schools  and  the  transfer  to  us  of  incompetent,  insub- 
ordinate, and  worthless  one.  These  have  finally  been  gotten  rid  of  by  the'transfer 
route,  and  we  look  forward  to  a  year  of  harmony,  peace,  and  effective  work. 

We  need  a  new  dormitory  for  boys,  a  new  laundry  and  washroom  for  girls,  and 
various  repairs  upon  the  old  buildings.  I  will  soon  submit  an  estimate  for  these 
improvements,  which,  if  allowed,  will  give  us  a  capacity  of  about  250.  I  can  fill  such 
a  school  or  one  of  300  capacity  in  twenty-four  hours. 

Sanitary. — I  inclose  report  of  Dr.  A.  E.  Harden,  agency  physician,  upon  sanitary 
matters.    His  recommendations  are  good  and  should  be  carried  out. 

Agency  buildings. — Two  employees'  cottages  were  built  during  last  year.  They  are 
neat  and  comfortable.  We  are  greatly  in  need  of  an  agency  office.  We  are  now 
using  the  hospital  for  this  purpose.  It  is  too  small,  badly  arranged,  and  very 
uncomfortable.  I  will  shortly  submit  for  your  consideration  plans  and  an  estimate 
for  a  comfortable  office. 

Visitors. — Inspector  Duncan,  Special  Agent  Shelby,  and  Supervisors  Moss  and 
Heinemann  have  called  upon  me  during  the  year.  I  trust  that  it  will  be  my  good 
fortune  to  meet  the  majority  of  these  gentlemen  again. 

In  conclusion,  sir,  permit  me  to  express  to  you  my  thanks  for  the  uniform  courtesy 
shown  me  by  your  office.  Charges  have  been  preferred  against  me  on  various  occa 
sions,  but  being  promptly  met  and  refuted  have  only  rebounded  upon  their  authors. 
I  shall  look  for  and  appreciate  the  same  cordial  support  during  the  year  just  begun. 

With  sentiments  ot  the  highest  respect  and  esteem,  believe  me,  sir,  to  be,  your 
obedient  servant, 

J.  Roe  Young, 
United  States  Indian  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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Report  of  Supkrlntendent  of  Pima  School. 

PUCA  BOABDIHO  BOBOOL, 
Saeaion,  ArU.,  AuguHtJ,  1896, 

Sir  :  I  linvo  the  honor  to  Bnbmit  herewith  my  second  annual  report  of  the  Pioia  Boarding  SchooL 

During  tho  year  thiire  ban  been  an  enrollment  of  194  scbolarti— male*  102,  females  92;  average  dmily 
attendance,  143.  Th«  capacity  of  our  buildings  ha«  been  the  only  limit  to  our  attendance,  whiehcoala 
e4iflily  huvt)  iNren  doublet*. 

ThV  heulth  of  the  children  has  been  remarkably  good.  Notwithstanding  the  crowded  condition  of 
the  (lorniitorioH.  there  has  been  no  st^riuus  sickness  In  the  school. 

Till'  teacborH  in  tlie  literary  tlepartraent  have  been  untirinu  in  their  efforts  to  advaoce  their  pupila, 
nn«l  the  result  has  lM>en  satisfactory  in  the  advancement  of  tuo  children  in  all  lines  of  Stndy;  bnt  it 
IwiH  heeii  moat  apparent  in  sinfring.  as  wo  have  been  so  fortauate  as  to  have  a  nomber  of  employees  who 
un«lerHt04>d  that  branch  and  took  pains  to  teach  the  pupils. 

The  inthiHtrial  work  has  received  an  much  attention  as  our  limited  facilities  would  allow.  Tba  chll> 
(In^n  have  lH>en  under  the  farmer,  cari>enter,  miller,  and  blacksmith,  and  have  shown  great  aptitude 
in  learuiuc  tho  nne  of  tools.  It  Ia  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  our  facilities  for  instmction  in  the 
niechnuiealarts  are  not  more  extenUeiu;  oven  another  forge  in  the  blacksmith  shop  would  be  a  great 
h^'Ip. 

The  doraerttio  work  has  been  vorv  mic-cessfuUy  conducted  by  the  matron  and  her  able  coa^jntora. 
The  training;  of  the  girls  has  been  thorough  in  housekeeping,  sewing,  laundering,  and  cooking. 

'I'he  cliii'(>rencefl  that  existeil  among  the  employees  laat  year  seem  to  be  set-tleoVand  we  look  forward 
to  ^rt'ater  harmony  and  more  cortlialcooperation  in  tho  future. 

AVo  are  veiy  much  in  neeil  of  a  laundry,  as  tho  place  we  now  dignify  with  that  title  is  only  an  open 
])hittonii  in  the  open  air  with  a  rt>om  in  which  tho  ironinis  is  done:  I  therefore  ask  that  we  may  receiTe 
niithurity  for  the  erection  of  a  laundry  as  soon  as  possible,  and  also  for  a  girls'  bathroom  in  connection 
with  it,  an  the  one  now  in  use  is  not  ada]>ted  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  used.  I  must  also  aak  for 
tho  erection  of  water-closets  of  wood,  which  are  very  much  needed. 

Our  •rarden  waH  a  total  failun;,  and  we  made  but  a  small  crop  of  hay,  owing  to  the  failure  of  water 
in  the  Gihi  Kiver.  I  believe  that  the  only  way  in  which  our  farm  and  garden  can  he  made  prodnctiTe 
iu  hy  a  steam  pump,  and  therefore  I  ask  for  a  pumping  plant  for  irrigation  purposes. 

Ill  conchifliou.  I  wish  to  extend  to  you  my  thaukr  for  courtesies  extended  audfasaiatance  rendered  to 
the  bcluHil  during  the  past  year. 

\vvy  rcHpectfnlly,  W.  W.  WiLMN. 

4ihqMrifitefident. 

J.  lioE  YorNO, 

United  State*  Indian  Agent. 


Report  of  Missionary,  Pima  Aoenct. 

Sacaton,  Ariz.,  Augutt  18, 1895. 

Deati  Sir:  Throughout  the  year  we  have  ha<l  regular  meetings  at  our  three  churches,  also  outdoor 
meetin<:si  in  some  orour  villages,  with  an  average  attendance  of  500  or  more  persons  each  ^bbath. 
We  received  into  the  church  iorty-twonew  members  and  besides  baptised  sixty-five  little  ones.  We 
have  also 'enlarged  our  Blackwatcr  church. 

Our  Indian  helpers  Lave  done  faithful  work,  and  we  are  indebted  to  Mrs.  Young  and  to  the  teacbera 
for  tliH  HUCcesH  or  the  Sabbath  school  and  for  help  in  our  Sunday  evening  meetings. 

These  luiliaus  chiefly  depend  on  the  wheat  crop  for  a  living.  So  many  whites  have  settled  above 
u<^,  r^onie  far  up  the  river,  and  they  take  out  so  many  ditches  that  much  of  the  crop  here  failed  thia 
year  for  want  of  water.  This  at  present  is  no  doubt  the  great  drawback  in  the  work  of  civilising 
these  IndiauH. 

Very  respectfully,  yours.  CllAS.  H.  CooK, 

Minionary  of  the  Pretbyterian  Vhttrdt. 

J.   KOK  YOUNO. 

rnitcd  State*  Indian  Agent. 


REPORT  OF  SAN  CARLOS  AGENCY. 

San  Carlos  Agency,  Ariz.,  Amguit  84, 1895. 

Sir:  I  have  tho  honor  to  Rubmit  annual  report  of  this  agency  for  the  fiscal  year 
eiulrd  June  30,  1895,  with  btatlHtics  and  census  list. 
A(  cording  to  census  June  30,  1895,  there  are- 
Males  above  18 1,113 

Feinales  above  14 1,617 

School  age  (6  to  16) : 

Males 671 

Females 659 

1,330 

Total  of  all  ages  on  reservation 4,813 

The  Indians  of  this  portion  of  the  reservation  suffered  a  loss  of  market  in  October 
last  <'alculated  to  discourage  a  people  of  their  temperament  in  the  greatest  degree— 
tin;  removal  of  the  troops  and  wag<m  train,  reducing  an  available  market  by 
about  two-thirds.  The  occasion,  although  not  foreseen,  had  been  one  held  before 
the  people  as  a  ]>ossibility,  so  that  by  careful  and  constant  conversations  with  all 
classes  of  Indians  the  matter  has  been  presented  to  them  in  such  light  as  to  renew, 
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in  my  opinion,  their  efforts  to  gain  part  of  their  livelihood  by  labor;  and  notwith- 
stnnoing  the  oalamitists,  the  people,  daring  the  portion  of  the  year  since  removal  of 
most  of  the  troops  in  October,  have  been  no  more  difficult  to  handle  than  for  the 
year  before.  I  believe  the  wheat  crop  will  be  better  and  the  barley  crop  fully  as 
good— perhaps  not  quite  so  abundautt  as,  the  market  not  being  in  sight,  its  plantiuff 
was  somewhat  restrained.  Alfalfa  patches  put  in  last  fall  have  yielded  nearly  all 
the  hay  needed,  and  will  be  better  m  future.  The  graip  on  this  part  of  the  reserve 
was  all  planted  before  January  1,  the  most  of  it  before  December  1,  at  least  two 
months  earlier  than  ever  before,  giving  proof  that  the  people  have  gained  a  little  con- 
fidence in  the  good  intentions  of  those  advising  them.  The  grain  is  oetter,  if  not  more 
plentiful,  than  last  year.    I  believe  fall  planting  is  now  assured. 

A  ditch  over  a  mile  long  to  connect  the  San  Carlos  direct  with  farms  below  the 
agency  was  cut  this  year  without  expense.  The  lack  of  water  is  a  constant  draw- 
back to  summer  crops.  No  rain  to  speak  of  has  fallen  here  since  February,  and  the 
San  Carlos  River  is  dry  for  several  miles  from  its  mouth ;  the  Gila  nearly  so  until 
within  a  few  days,  the  rains  at  its  headwaters  having  somewhat  increased  its  supply, 
but  unfortunately  too  late  to  save  all  the  com. 

Much  hard  and  intelligent  labor  has  been  done  by  the  farmers,  and  especially  the 
ones  near  the  agency,  and  the  results  of  all  are,  in  my  opinion,  quite  satisfactory.  Both 
men  and  animals  have  been  fully  occupied.  The  improvement  in  ditches  much  more 
than  compensates  for  cost  of  labor  regularly  employed  in  irrigation.  Quite  a  num- 
ber of  Indians  have  been  encouraged  to  engage  in  work  in  the  adjoining  town  of 
Globe  again  this  year,  and  with  fair  results,  the  reports  being  very  good. 

Two  cases  of  giving  liquor  to  Indians  have  occurred  in  that  town,  taken  notice  of 
by  local  authorities  with  slight  punishment;  but  they  seem  powerless  to  prevent 
it  all. 

Quite  a  trade  in  baskets  has  been  kept  up  during  the  year.  The  purchases  for  the 
agency  from  Indians  were  distributed  to  embrace  the  greatest  number  of  families 
possible. 

The  shops  have  been  run  to  full  capacity  and  are  a  great  source  of  saving  for  these 
Indians.  Over  125  wagons,  requiring  all  stages  of  repair^  have  passed  through  the 
shops  this  year,  besides  repairs  to  numbers  of  plows,  shovels,  etc.,  and  considerable 
work  on  flumes  for  irrigation  purposes,  without  which  labor  progress  would  be  much 
hampered. 

Two  flumes  were  completely  overhauled  and  repaired,  and  two  new  ones  built 
complete.  The  irrigation  is  in  better  condition  this  year  than  last,  and  all  the  water 
moving  has  been  utilized.  The  beds  of  these  rivers,  however,  are  like  a  sponge,  and 
inthis  hot  weather  what  is  not  lost  by  evaporation  sinks  to  bed  rock  or  gravel,  which 
is  at  remote  depth. 

The  gristmill  has  done  its  work  well  daring  the  year,  turning  out  300,000  pounds 
of  flonr  from  wheat  turned  in  by  Indians,  makin^r  a  necessary  increase  to  flour 
ration.  The  new  machinery  to  increase  capacity  is  being  put  in  place,  and  the 
prospect  is  good  for  an  increased  output  of  flour  during  the  present  year.  The  water 
supply  furnished  by  the  steam  power  is  not  sufficient;  but  as  careful  study  has  not 
yet  devised  an  improvement,  a  lack  of  flow  during  the  summer  months  is  insur- 
mountable. 

Quite  a  number  of  trials  for  minor  offenses  have  been  held  by  the  Indian  court,  which 
has  continued  to  do  well,  and  a  number  of  punishments  by  the  agent,  but  not  more 
than  is  warranted  by  the  number  of  people  under  these  circumstances  of  life.  There 
is  still  considerable  gambling,  but  no  disorders  have  occurred  in  connection  there- 
with. It  has  been  discountenanced  as  much  as  possible,  but  is  innate  in  these 
Eeople.  There  is  still  quite  a  little  tiswin  drinking,  but  no  disorders  of  any  note 
ave  arisen  from  its  use.  Every  case  of  tiswin  making  that  could  be  proved  has 
been  punished  in  some  way.    It  is  almost  impossible  to  totally  prevent  its  use. 

On  the  whole,  the  control  and  disposition  of  the  people  has  lost  nothing  during 
the  year.  Polygamy  has  continued  to  be  held  in  check,  and  every  opportunity  is 
taken  to  separate  dual  families.  There  are  still  a  few  medicine  men  in  vogue  on 
this  reservation,  but  as  the  medicine  is  all  by  **  incantation,''  no  herbs  or  rooto  being 
ffiven,  not  much  harm  is  done.  It  is  of  course  discouraged  as  much  as  possible. 
White  practice  is  gaining  ground  slowly. 

The  newspapers  of  Arizona  have  teemed  with  Apache  outbreaks  and  reports  of 
marauding  parties  of  Indians  from  here.  Not  one  well-authenticated  case  can  l>e 
traced  to  these  Indians,  or,  in  fact,  to  any  other.  I  know  they  have  been  as  quiet 
for  the  past  year  as  ever  before. 

Internal  troubles  have  been  minor.  On  July  18  Chief  Sanches  was  killed  on 
Cibicu  Creek,  70  miles  from  the  agency,  by  his  brother-in-law,  who  interfered  in  a 
domestic  quarrel.  The  Indian  was  arrested,  brought  to  San  Carlos,  turned  over  to 
ciyil  authority  at  Globe,  and  released  on  ground  of  self-defense.  On  May  9  a  rene- 
gade Indian  whom  I  suppose  to  be  Massai,  a  Chiricahua  Indian,  surprised  a  party  of 
four  women  about  10  miles  south  of  the  agency,  in  the  mountains.    After  some  talk 
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1)0  shot  ouo  (load,  slij^htly  woundod  one  of  two  others  who  ran  away,  and  took  with 
biin  a  younger  woman  and  child.  InformAtion  was  receive<l  at  midni^t,  and  before 
<l:iyli^lit  I  was  on  tho  ground  with  a  party  of  police  and  detail  of  Troop  H,  First 
CuvaliN ,  under  Lieutenant  Hartnian.  The  trail  was  taken  np  as  soon  as  light  enoagh, 
and  followed  hy  Lieutenant  Hartman  at  a  rapid  gait  for  over  60  miles,  when  it  was 
lost  in  numberless  cattle  tracks.  Telegraphic  report  was  made  to  both  Indian  Office 
and  Headquarters  Department  of  the  Colorado.  The  newspapers  reported  this  aflair 
as  a  drunken  row  in  which  ten  or  twelve  Indians  had  been  Killed  and  a  greater  num- 
ber lied  to  the  hills  with  troops  in  pursuit,  with  the  usual  '*I  told  yon  so"  preface. 

A  few  complaints  have  been  made  of  Indians  killing  estray  cattle  on  the  reserva- 
tion. Some  of  them  are  undoubtedly  true,  and  efforts  have  been  made  to  stop  such 
practice. 

Nothing  authentic  has  been  heard  of  ^*  Kid''  during  the  year.  The  report  of  his 
prasenoe  on  Cibicu  Creek,  which  occasioned  the  scouting  of  two  or  three  troops  of 
cavalry,  could  not  be  verilicd  by  any  otficer  present.  The  information  was  discred- 
ited at  this  point  from  the  first. 

The  misHi(m  school  9  miles  up  the  San  Carlos  River  has  been  open  a  small  part  of 
the  year,  with  an  attendance  often  or  twelve.  A  small  schoolroom  was  built  there, 
as  also  a  very  good  roomy  cottage  for  the  missionary.  About  10  acres  of  laud  was  set 
apart  for  their  use,  supported  by  private  funds. 

The  boarding  school  at  the  agency  was  in  full  operation  during  the  entire  year, 
ex('(>]»ting  tlie  summer  vacation,  and  in  my  opinion  is  in  a  very  flourishing  condition 
and  doing  much  good.  Its  pupils  lose  nothing  by  comparison,  in  morals,  nianneni, 
or  intelligence,  with  any  of  the  same  length  of  schooling  returning  from  the  outside. 
All  the  employees,  with  the  exception  of  the  same  persons  noted  in  my  last  annua] 
report,  but  who  are  not  at  this  date  in  the  Indian  school  service,  performed  all  their 
duties  well  and  etllciently.  The  superintendence  of  the  school  was  excellent,  the 
care  of  stores  and  public  property  much  improved,  the  buildings  and  grounds  wore 
k('])t  clean,  and  the  care  and  discipline  of  the  pupils  were  excellent.  Tho  attendance 
was  kept  at  100  during  the  year.  There  were  but  few  cases  of  sickness  and  one  death, 
that  (entirely  beyond  control  of  physician  or  employees.  The  sanitary  condition  is 
goo<l.  An  aerometer  was  put  in  place,  and  works  well.  If  the  supply  of  water  holds 
out  as  now  during  the  rest  of  the  dry  season  another  tank  will  be  asked  for  to 
increase  capacity.  Tho  buildings  have  been  kept  in  fair  repair  during  the  year. 
The  boys  were  instructed  in  care  of  animals,  gardens,  and  grounds,  work  in  shoe, 
harness,  wheelwright,  and  blacksmith  shops,  and  tho  girls  in  general  housework 
and  Slewing.    Alt-ogether,  the  whole  school  shows  progress  during  the  year. 

There  are  nnmbers  of  cattle  trespassing  on  this  reservation,  it  being  so  completely 
surrounded  by  ranches^  and  in  the  dry  season  cattle  will  drift  to  better  water  and 
grass  in  spite  of  all  efforts  to  the  contrary.  The  Department,  finding  it  impossible 
to  keep  cattle  off  with  any  force  at  the  ca)l  of  the  agent  or  any  moderate  number  of 
troo])s,  authorized  in  September  of  last  year  the  collection  of  a  grazing  tax  for  cattle 
running  on  the  reserve.  Taxes  at  the  rate  of  about  $4,000  per  year  were  collected 
for  nine  months  subsequent  to  October  1, 1804.  Part  of  this  money  has  been  used  to 
great  advantage  in  the  purchase  of  stallions  and  in  improvement  of  the  gristmill. 
The  ein])loyinent  of  a  stockman  from  this  fund,  if  it  can  be  kept  up,  would  greatly 
improve  the  care  of  Indian  cattle.  Doubtless  there  are  man^  cattle  whose  owners 
do  not  pay  for  them,  but  it  is  looked  after  as  much  as  possible  with  the  means  at  hand. 
Cattle  have  been  kept  away  from  farms. 

All  work  necessary  to  keep  the  roads  in  fair  repair  for  Indian  and  stage  travel  has 
be(>ii  done  during  the  year  by  Indians.  The  small  amount  of  freighting  has  rendered 
it  ]»ossible  to  keep  them  in  better  repair. 

The  Indian  police  have  performed  as  good  service  during  the  year  as  is  possible 
for  a  <lisinounted  force  to  do.  I  feel  that  they  are  being  somewhat  imposed  upon, 
beini^  coni))elled  to  furnish  horses  themselves  without  feed,  or  walk  the  long  dis- 
tances some  of  them  are  required  to  go.  All  of  them  should  be  allowed  forage  for  a 
]>ony.  All  of  the  jmlicemen  taken  in  the  emergency  of  May  were  on  foot;  conse- 
quently, aft<T  stai*tiug  it,  the  trail  had  to  be  given  up  to  troops  and  scouts. 

There  are  no  allotted  lands  on  this  reservation,  farms  being  held  by  individuals 
without  allotmeat,  and  are  badly  Bituatod  for  other  disposition,  as  all  the  farming 
land  there  is  lies  in  the  narrow  valley  of  the  Gila  and  San  Carlos  rivers  here  and 
White  and  J^laek  rivers  in  the  north. 

C.  C.  Duncan,  Indian  inspector,  and  Mr.  Heinemann,  school  supervisor,  visited  this 
agency  in  February.     I  presume  their  reports  are  on  file. 

The  stallions  purchased  have  proven  of  much  benefit.  Over  forty  small  stallions 
were  disposed  of  in  the  first  six  weeks  after  purchase.  A  recommendation  is  made 
for  the  purchase  of  graded  bulls  for  the  same  purposes. 


Vall 


Ry  an  act  approved  February  1J»,  1895,  Congress  granted  a  ri^ht  of  way  to  thoQila 
iliey,  Glolxi  aud  Northern  Kailway  through  this  reservation  from  Mount  Thomas  to 
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Globe,  and,  nnder  certain  restrictions  as  to  survey  and  location,  authorizing  a  prelimi- 
nary survey,  which  has  been  made,  but  plats  have  not  yet  been  filed.  The  route  enters 
the  reservation  at  a  point  about  8  miles  from  Mount  Thomas,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Gila  River,  and  continues  down  the  valley  of  that  river,  following  practically  the 
wagon  road  to  the  junction  of  the>Suu  Carlos  with  the  Gila,  about  1  mile  from  and  in 
full  si^ht  of  the  agency.  From  there  one  survey  rnns  up  and  along  the  San  Carlos, 
following  too  closely  the  road  and  cutting  a  number  of  patches  of  land  to  about  12 
miles  up  that  river;  then  turning  west  along  the  main  road,  from  that  point  doing 
little  or  no  damage.  This  route  is,  in  my  opinion,  somewhat  objectiouahle,  the 
features  of  which  will  be  stated  when  report  is  to  be  made  on  survey.  The  other 
route  leaves  the  San  Carlos  about  3  miles  from  the  agency,  and  gradually  rises  to  the 
mesa  and  in  a  generally  northwestern  direction  to  near  what  is  known  as  Gilsens 
Ranch,  a  water  station  on  the  main  road,  from  that  following  near  the  main  road  to 
Globe,  which  is  not  quite  so  practical  and  more  expensive  for  the  railroad,  but,  in  my 
opinion,  of  less  damage  to  the  Indian.  The  Indians  living  along  this  route  are  about 
evenly  divided  on  the  subject  of  railroad  or  none,  each  reasoning  from  their  own 
views  of  the  matter  and  a  lack  of  any  knowledge  of  the  subject.  My  report  on  the 
first  inquiry  is  on  file. 

1  believe  it  to  be  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  reservation  and  to  the  western 
and  southern  portion  of  Arizona  that  a  timber  reserve  be  located  at  the  head  waters  of 
the  north  and  east  fork  of  the  White  River,  Black  River,  and  the  tributaries  of  the 
Gila.  At  and  around  Mounts  Ord  and  Thomas  large  fires  have  been  raging  for  two 
or  three  years,  and  threaten  to  devastate  the  country  unless  some  action  is  taken. 
A  reserve  should  be  made  of  at  least  15  miles  in  extent  to  all  points  from  Mount 
Thomas,  known  as  Baldy.  The  water  supply  of  this  whole  lower  country  is  depend- 
ent thereon,  and  should  parties  once  get  u  foothold  there  for  timber  or  mining  claims 
or  other  purposes  which  would  destroy  timber,  the  water  of  this  portion  of  the  Terri- 
tory would  surely  suff'er. 

The  agency  employees  generally,  white  and  Indian,  have  done  with  zeal  and  good 
will  the  work  for  which  they  are  paid.  The  clerical  work  of  this  agency  is  very 
large,  and  in  my  opinion  has  been  well  done.  All  that  constant  pers<mal  supervision 
and  control  could  accomplish  has  been  done  to  advance  these  Indians  in  everything 
during  the  year. 

FORT  APACHE  DISTRICT. 

There  are,  according  to  census  of  this  year,  1,739  Indians  on  that  portion  of  the 
reservation,  all  living  north  of  the  Black  River.  They  are  separated  from  this  por- 
tion of  the  reservation  by  80  miles  of  rough  mountain  country,  and  have  very  little 
in  common  with  them,  notwithstanding  that  they  arc  the  name  blood  and  much  inter- 
married, and  of  course  a  part  and  parcel  of  the  San  Carlos  Reservation.  They  are 
nominally  under  charge  of  an  ofiicer  detailed  by  the  commanding  general.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Colorado,  who  is  not  ordered  to  report  to  the  agent,  but  comes  under  his 
control  from  force  of  circumstances  only.  He  has  care  of  all  property  for  which  the 
agent  is  responsible  at  that  point,  but  is  not  in  any  way  pecuniarily  responsible  for 
the  same.  The  control  necessarily  is  vested  in  him.  If  such  detail  is  to  be  continued, 
as  I  think  it  advisable  it  should  be,  as  long  as  an  officer  is  agent  at  San  Carlos,  and 
no  separation  is  made  by  law,  I  recommend  that  such  detail  be  made  by  the  War 
Department  as  assistant  to  the  acting  agent,  and  ordered  to  report  to  him  as  such. 
The  present  status  is  not  a  good  official  one,  and  might  be  a  source  of  trouble. 
I  renew  my  recommendation  that  these  Indians  be  given  a  separate  agency.  The 
special  report  of  the  officer  in  charge  and  my  remarks  in  the  letter  thereon  were 
intended  as  a  part  of  this  annual  report,  and  should  be  embodied  in  it,  except  the 
special  clauses  as  to  buildings,  a  recommendation  for  which  is  hereby  renewed. 

Very  little  systematic  farming  has  been  done  by  these  Indians  in  former  years. 
Thev  are  so  far  away  from  the  agent  that  if  the  authority  in  immediate  control  does 
not  look  personally  after  their  advancement  little  can  be  done  to  better  the  condi- 
tion from  here.  They  have  had  quite  a  number  of  implements  given  them.  Much 
more  is  ho])ed  for  in  future. 

The  school  at  Apache  has  not  been  as  satisfactory  as  could  have  been  wished. 
Some  friction  among  employees  and  a  generally  bad  location  for  buildings  have  been 
detrimental.  The  school  was  in  vacation  during  Jannarj*  and  February  on  account 
of  condition  of  buildings.  They  have  been  much  improved,  however.  Some  future 
action  will  be  necessary  looking  to  a  new  plant  in  a  difiTerent  location. 
Very  respectfully, 

Albert  L.  Myer, 
CaptaiUf  Elcp^th  Infantryy  Acting  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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Report  of  Superintendent  of  San  Carlos  School. 

San  Carlos  AoBfCT,  Ariz.,  Jvl^  i,  1695. 

Sir:  I  havo  the  honor  to  respectfnIJy  submit  the  annnal  report  of  this  school  for  the  fiscal  year 
endinj;  June  30.  1895. 

Tho  work  of  the  year  has  Ixreu  with  an  increatted  average  atteodauc-o  of  eleven  over  that  of  the 
preceding,  beimr  100^,  and  has  been,  in  niont  rcHpoctfi,  satisfactory. 

The  lienlth  orthe  papilH  has  been  generally  good,  better  than  the  overcrowded  conditi<mof  the  dor- 
mitories and  the  poor  water  which  thiH  locality  affords  would  warrant. 

The  parents  have  been  kindly  disposed  and  proad  of  the  pn)gre«H  of  their  children,  bnt  school  ia 
not  iH>i)ular  here,  nor  can  it  be  so  long  as  only  one  out  of  thirteen  of  school  age  can  be  accommodatetl 
in  B«  liMil,  and  the  remaining  twelve  run  wild  and  help  to  retrogrude  those  who  have  received  a  small 
beginning  in  education. 

The  ago  of  the  pupils  is  diflieult  to  detenniue.  bnt  several  of  the  oldest  should  be  discharged  this 
year  and  their  places  tllle<l  with  younger  children,  believing  that  they  would  derive  more  benefit  than 
the  older  puuils,  of  whom  the  majority  of  the  girls  have  been  married  bcf<>n>  entering  school. 

Mo*4t  excellent  progress  lias  l)eeu  made  in  the  primary  school  deimrtment.  notably  so  in  case  of  a 
bi<ginning  class  or  Apache  and  Mohave  girls  and  Imivs  who  now,  without  exception,  speak  English 
intelligently  at  all  times.  The  progress  of  thi'  higher  grades  has  been  greatly  retarded  by  uninter- 
ested and  inetKcient  teaching  and  changes  of  instructors.  In  every  ease  thu  i»oysare  more  apt  and 
intelligent  than  the  girls,  following  the  eoudition  of  their  downtrodden  mothers  for  generations  past. 

Mtirl)  bcueflt  has  been  derived  from  instrurtion  in  and  use  of  kindergarten  work,  and  it  is  the 
intention  to  carry  out  this  work  more  extensively  during  the  next  year.  Hinging  has  been  mnch 
enjoyed  and  piovon  beneficial.  Regular  evening  study  hour  has  tieen  lield  three  evenings  each  week, 
two  e\(<uingrt  devoted  to  singing,  with  an  intermihsioil  monthly  for  a  geiienil  sociable,  wnich  has  been 
gifutlv  eigoyed.  and  has  proven  a  means  of  teaching  the  children  what  innocent,  childlike  intercourse 
betwiMM)  girls  and  boys  really  is,  which  tliey  hnu  never  before  experienced.  The  two  remaining 
evenings  iiave  been  given  up  to  bathing,  the  facilities  for  which  are  of  the  most  meager  and  pooreet 
de.H('ii]»t]ou. 

An  interesting  Sunday  scIkmiI  has  been  held,  and  regular  church  services  conducted  by  Kov. 
riochrr,  Lutheran  missionary,  who  has  given  his  services  at  great  personal  aacriflce. 

All  holidays  have  lieen  appropriately  observed  with  exereises,  etc.  A  fine  Christmas  dinner  and  an 
abundantly  supplied  Christmas  tn-e  were  made  possible  by  the  liberality  of  the  Indian  Office  and  the 
generosity  of  Captain  Myer  and  friends  of  the  sch«H>l. 

The  work  in  the  kitchen,  which  is  extremely  anluous  owing  to  tlio  excessive  heat,  has  been  well 
done,  and  girls  have  been  carefully  taught.  The  laundry  work  also  has  Ix'en  satisfactory,  and  instruc- 
tion given  such  as  c-an  lie  practiced  at  home,  where  the  garments  will  lie  washed  in  the  river  and  dried 
on  the  bushes,  for  to  camp  life  is  what  our  pupils  must  of  ntH'essity  return.  The  sewing  room  has 
been  an  efficient  teacher,  tlio  mending  departments  being  the  most  practical.  The  camp  Indians  are 
adonts  with  the  needle,  and  the  girls  are  easily  trained  and  d(»  most  excellent  work. 

The  boys,  with  the  industrial  teacher.  havei»crfornied  the  outside  work  of  the  school,  cared  for  their 
dormitories,  etc.  Two  have  l)een  trained  thninghout  the  year  in  the  ageucj'  blacksmith  shop,  two  in 
the  cai  penter  shop,  five  in  the  school  harness  shop,  and  tive  in  the  shoe  shop.  These  latter  have  half- 
sole<l  and  otherwise  repaired  283  pairs  of  sehool  shoes,  thus  aiding  in  making  our  snpidy  suffice  for 
our  needs. 

A  tine  acrmotor  and  water  tank  have  been  erci'ted,  giving  us  a  limited  qnantitv  of  water  for  our 
Bchoiil  garden,  cultivated  for  the  first  time  this  year,  and  which  has  yielded  only  scanty  retnma, 
although  the  instruction  and  labor  of  the  Imij's  have  amply  repaid  the  cost  of  seed,  which  was  small. 
We  are  much  encouraged  for  greater  effort  in  this  line  next  year. 

Our  cows  have  furnished  allthe  milk  the  pupils  could  1)e  induced  to  consume,  they  being  ignorant 
of  its  use  at  their  camps,  and  do  not  learn  to  like  it  very  well. 

Much  has  been  done  in  minor  repairs,  moving  buildiiiirs,  repairing  and  constructing  fence,  erecting 
screens,  ]minting.  etc..  the  boys  doing  their  work  well  ami  cheerfullj'.  The  need  of  a  competent 
general  mechanie.  as  industrial'  tcai^her,  is  much  felt  and  would  aid  us  greatly. 

A  creditable  display  of  schoolroom,  kindergarten,  and  manual  work  was  sent  to  the  International 
and  t.'Otton  States  Exposition,  which,  we  trust,  will  aid  in  placing  the  despised  Aimches  in  a  favora- 
ble light. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  ye^r  goo<l  discipline  was  maintained  with  difficulty,  making  sthugent 
measures  necessary,  but  during  the  latter  part,  the  chief  cause  having  l)een  removed,  It  has  been 
comparatively  easy,  and  all  are  hap]>y  and  content,  no  case  of  running  away,  insuliordination,  nor 
intoxication  having  occnrre<l.  The  eflicient  service  of  the  Indian  disciplinarian,  Justin  Shedee.  n 
returned  Carlisle  student,  has  be(>n  much  a])preciated  in  this  din^ctiou.  He  also  acceptably  fills  the 
ueceHsary  position  of  int'erpreter  for  Indians  carrying  on  business  with  the  school. 

During  the  year  the  Indian  visitors  have  l»een  i'reiiuent  and  interested  observers  at  the  school,  and 
all  parents  visit  freely  on  Saturday,  which  day  is  given  up  to  this  piiristse. 

School  closed  with  an  open  day  with  a  bountiful  dinner  for  all  parents,  and  the  songs,  recitations. 
marches,  drills,  etc.,  of  the  children  were  apparently  much  enjoyed  by  the  Indians  present. 

The  extreme  heat  has  made  the  mouth  of  Juno  a' severely  trying  one  to  the  pupils  and  employees 
alike,  and  the  health  of  all  would  be  benefited  by  an  intermission  of  school  during  that  month,  tho 
.Hit rain  being  almost  unendurable. 

The  school  has  l>ecn  visited  by  Supervisor  Tleinemann  and  United  States  Indian  Inspector  Duncan. 
Also  by  representatives  from  nbnreser\'ation  schools,  who  have  in  each  case  failed  to  secure  a  pupil 
for  such  slIiooI. 

Wo  have  re<;eived  the  hearty  suppoit  and  everj-  needed  aid  and  encouragement  from  Captain  Mj'or, 
without  whose  complete  cooperation  no  degn'c  of  success  could  have  been  experienced. 

The  need  of  a  dormitory  building,  a  bakery,  and  bathhouse  is  very  great,  the  addition  of  which 
would  increase  the  capacfty  of  the  school  by  at  least  twenty-five. 

Ap]>reciative  of  audT grateful  for  all  favors  received,  I  am, 
Very  respectfully, 

Ltdia  L.  Hunt, 
Superinitnd€!nt. 

Capt.  Albert  L.  Mtbr, 

Acting  United  Statft  Indian  Agent, 
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Report  of  Superintendent  of  Fort  Apache  School. 

San  Carlos  Aoengt, 
Fort  Apache,  Ar^.,  July  5,  1895. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  second  and  last  annual  rei)ort  as  superintendent  of  this  school. 
In  doing  so  I  realize  the  inconsistency  of  flattering  statements  in  reference  to  our  last  year's  progresa 
as  a  communal  and  formati^'e  organization.  However,  the  present  status  of  the  school  is  but  a  logical 
result  of  the  conditions  under  \vliich  wo  have  labored. 

On  January^  12.  by  authority  of  the  Indian  Oflioe,  our  fifty-two  school  children  were  allowed  to 
return  to  their  homes  in  order  that  the  Hchool  buildings  mignt  be  repaired.  On  April  2  school  waa 
reopened  with  an  attendance  of  twenty-four  boys.  No  repairs  were  made  on  buildings  till  near  the 
last  week  of  April ;  hence  our  small  enrollment,  exclusively  of  boys.  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  much 
ini])r()vemont  has  recently  been  effected  in  the  way  of  rendering  our  buiUiings  comparatively  com> 
fortable.  The  school  can  now  accommodate  forty  boys  and  about  twenty -five  girls.  We  need  an 
additional  building  for  class  and  assembly  rooms.  We  have  but  one  room  (20  by  20  feet)  which  can  be 
used  for  such  puri'wses. 

School  has  been  in  session  two  hundred  and  twentv-four  days  during  the  last  year,  with  one  week's 
suspension  of  class  work  during  the  Christmas  holidays  and  two  weeks  in  June,  in  order  that  repairs 
be  made  in  building  in  which  the  schoolroom  is  situatea.  All  circumstances  considered,  a  very  crodit- 
able  work  has  been  doue  in  the  schoolrooms. 

There  has  been  little  opportunitv  withiu  the  last  year  for  boys  to  assist  in  mechanical  work,  bat 
since  their  return  in  April  they  have  received  much  instruction  in  gardening,  and  have  been  of 
material  assistance  m  making  a  good  garden. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  school  year  both  girls  and  boys  performed  domestic  services,  the  boya 
as  well  as  the  girls,  under  direction  of  the  assistjint  matron,  doing  their  own  laundry  work,  and 
assisting  in  the  dining  room.    Smce  April  detiuls  for  all  work  have  consisted  solely  of  boys. 

The  school  is  now  attaining  a  footing  which  will  assure  more  successful  work  m  the  mture,  if  an 
enthusiaHt  in  Indian  work  ia  sent  as  superintendent. 

While  the  employees  of  the  school  liave  struggle<l  earnestly  to  make  the  school  a  success,  and 
shirked  no  duty  required  of  them,  I  am  much  discouraged  with  the  showing  of  the  year's  work. 

With  much  appreciation  of  the  courtesies  received  trom  the  superintendent  of  Indian  schools  and 
the  Indian  Office,  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Bemj.  F.  Jackson. 

(The  Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools^  through  Lieut.  W.  C.  Rivers,  olBoer  in  charge  White  Moun- 
tain Apaches,  and  Capt.  A.  L.  Myer,  acting  Umted  States  Indian  agent.) 
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REPORT  OF  HOOPA  VALLEY  AGENCY. 

KooPA  Valley  Agency,  Cal.,  August  S6, 1895, 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  as  my  report  of  the  affairs  of  the 

Hoopa  and  Lower  Klamath  River  Indians  of  this  reservation  for  the  year  endinff 
June  30,  1895: 

HOOPAS. 

Number  of  Indians  on  the  reservation — males,  229;  females,  263  ..  492 

Males  above  18  years 134 

Females  above  14  years 186 

Children  6  to  16  years 114 

Number  of  family  groups 135 

Births  during  the  year 13 

Deaths  during  the  year 13 

Modern  houses  occupied  by  Indians 93 

Modern  houses  built  this  year 6 

Barns  and  other  buildings 42 

Barns  and  other  buildings  built  during  the  year 5 

Stock  owned  by  Indians : 

Horses 234 

Mules 15 

Cattle 339 

Swine 339 

Fowls 1,823 

Land  cultivated  during  the  year: 

By  agency  and  school acres..  80 

By  Indians do....  723 

Total 803 

Increase  over  last  year acres..  117 

5069  I  A 9 
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The  yield  will  be  approximately  as  fulluwH : 

Wheat - bushels. .   3, 500 

Oats .....do 3,600 

Hay tous..       550 

Corn bushels . .       300 

Beans do 200 

Vegetables do 5, 500 

Eight  hundred  and  fifty-seven  logs  were  brought  to  the  mill  and  sawed  into  171,400 
feet  of  assorted  lumber. 

Fourteen  and  one-half  miles  of  ne'.v  wagon  road  were  graded  and  opened  on  the 
northern  part  of  the  reservation  and  3^  miles  of  the  old  road  in  the  valley  repaired 
and  reopened.  This  work  involved  the  movement  of  over  1 1,000  cubic  yards  of  earth 
and  rock  and  the  construction  of  eleven  bridg^es  and  numerous  culverts.  All  the 
arable  land  on  the  northern  part  of  the  reservation  is  now  accessible  to  vehicles  and 
farm  machinerv,  and  the  work  has  resulted  in  a  visible  impetus  to  home  making 
outside  the  valley. 

The  allotnieut  of  the  land  is  now  in  progress  and  will  be  finished  this  fall  as  far  aa 
surveys  have  been  made  for  the  purpose.  The  people  appear  to  be  contented  with 
the  manner  in  which  the  work  is  done  and  to  be  anxious  to  have  it  completed.  The 
survey  should  be  extended  as  soon  as  it  can  l>e  done  conveniently. 

Agriculture  is  the  only  industry  the  people  have  an  inclination  for,  and  it  is  the 
only  permanent  occupation  possible  for  them  or  that  they  can  successfully  follow. 
Those  who  are  not  too  old  and  weak  to  labor  are  now  wholly  self-sustaining. 

The  boarding  school  was  in  session  ten  months  of  the  year,  from  September  to 
June.  The  result  of  the  year's  work  iu  education  is  satisfactory  in  the  highest 
degree.  The  average  for  the  year  is  95  per  cent;  the  greatest  number  in  attendance 
at  any  time,  115.  Four  of  the  advanced  }mpils  will  be  sent  to  the  Carlisle  school  in 
September  to  take  a  higher  course.  The  personnel  of  the  school  is  efficient  and  sat- 
isfactory in  every  respect. 

LOWER  KLAMATH   UIVER  INDIANS. 

Total  number  on  the  old  reservation,  including  the  connecting  strip : 

Males 302 

Females 371 


Total 673 

Children  6  to  16  years 161 

Number  of  family  groups 168 

Modern  houses  occupie<l  by  Indians  (sawed  and  split  lumber) 137 

Indian  houses  occupied  by  Indians  (stone  and  hewn  slabs) 31 

Number  of  horses  and  mules 76 

Number  of  cattle 26 

About  five-sixths  of  the  cultivated  area  is  in  Hmall  tracts,  cultivated  i%s  gardens. 
About  50  per  cent  of  the  subsistence  of  the  people  is  derived  from  agriculture. 

The  people  are  friendly,  and  appear  to  be  contented.  The  local  magistrates  take 
cognizance  of  offenses  occurring  among  them,  and  they  appear  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  change. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Wm.  E.  Dougherty, 
CaptaiHj  U.  S.  A.j  Acting  Agent. 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Report  of  Superintendent  of  Hoopa  Valley  School. 

IIoopA  Valley,  Cal.,  Julif  /,  1S95. 

SlB:  I  havo  the  honor  to  snbmit  tlio  .innual  report  of  Iho  Hoopa  Valley  boanling  school  for  the  year 
ending  Juuo  30,  1895. 

The  term  just  closed  is  the  third  year  of  the  Mchool.  The  avrrage  daily  nttondanro  for  the  t«rin  is- 
95.  The  attendance  was  h»w  during  tlie  month  of  Septombrr.  Conntini;  from  Oi-tolx-r  1.  the  average 
daily  attendance  is  100.    The  average  Hge  falls  between  10  and  11  years.  ^ 

Our  first,  concern  has  been  for  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  children.  We  art^  gla<l  indeed  to  he  aide 
again  t4>  place  a  cipher  in  the  death  column.  Since  the  boardini;  school  first  o|»ene<l  no  death  has 
occurred.  During  the  month  of  May  we  had  a  severe  caj*e  of  inembraiKuis  croup  ami  one  case  of 
pleurisy  com]dicated  with  rhenmatism.  lt(>Kidcs  these  two  instances.  \\v.  hav<*  had  no  cases  which  gave 
us  any  more  coacem  than  the  exercise  of  due  diligence  and  pronii*tnes.s  in  their  care  and  treatment. 
Throughout  the  year  the  children  have  been,  mh  a  rule,  hayipy  and  liealthy  and  h;ive  grown  rapidly. 

The  industrial 'dei>artment  for  the  girls  is  well  organizeu.  They  uie  getting  the  greatest  |K>ssiblo 
g(K>d  out  of  the  U8ual  necessary  work,  along  with  the  special  training  given  by  the  employii's  in  their 
resi>ect]ve  departmeute.  The  industrial  departinei.t  for  the  boy.s  is  much  unproved  over  the  previous 
year.  Much  goo<l  has  been  done  by  way  of  cultivating  in  them  habits  of  promxitness  and  induatry  and 
in  teaching  them  to  expect  to  work. 
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The  literary  deparlmeot  baa  dune  very  creditable  work.  At  tbo  present  rate  of  iniproyenient  it  will 
not  be  mauy  yearn  till  all  tbe  younger  gunrration  of  Hoop^ia  will  be  able  to  read  and  write. 

The  younger  parents  actively  favor  education.  Wbitu  i)eople  wbo  bave  lived  for  n  number  of  yean 
in  this  part  of  tlie  country  say  tbat  they  can  see  a  i;eneral  improvement  among  tbe  IndiauH  since  the 
establitliment  of  tbo  scbool. 

We  have  been  favored  by  o<:c»8ioual  viHita  from  toacbers  of  the  district  scbools.  They  freely 
acknowledffe  that  Indian  children  do  much  letter  in  this  school  than  in  theirs. 

We  now  nave  a  new  school  building,  with  a  capacity  of  120  pupils.    An  extension  has  l>cou  built  to 
tbegirls'  dormitory.    A  new  drying  room  and  other  improvements  have  Xhmmx  ailtle<l  to  the  laundry. 
In  lact,  all  needed  improvements  are  being  added  l)y  tbo  otHcer  in  charge  as  fast  as  iMssible. 
Fournupils  have  been  recommended  for  transfer  to  a  uouresorvation  school. 
School  closed  with  an  exposition  of  some  of  tbe  school  work,  to  which  the  public  was  invited. 
BeepeotAiUy  submitted. 

IIenbv  a.  Kendal, 
SuperintnuUtit  and  Pnneij»al  Teadter. 
Approved. 

Wm.  E.  Douohebty. 
Captain,  U.  8.  A .,  Acting  Agent, 
The  SnPEBnrrxNDXNT  or  Indian  Schools. 


REPORT  OF  MISSION-TULE  RIVER  AGENCY. 

San  Jacinto,  Cal.,  AtujMtSly  1S9.5. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  snbmit  this  my  third  annual  report  of  the  affairs  of  this 
agency,  together  with  required  statisticH. 

The  inclosed  census  report  shows  a  total  population  of  3,7UL  Indians.  I  liavo  not 
taken  a  complete  census  this  yt'ar,  for  want  of  time  more  than  for  any  other  reason. 

The  Indians  of  tliis  agency  are  generally  (|uiet,  inotfensive,  and  industrious.  Pro- 
gressive in  their  general  habits,  and  especially  in  the  matter  of  farming  and  ilomeetio 
pursuits,  they  are  mlvancing  in  civilization.  The  matter  of  improving  their  stock  is 
a  subject  in  which  the  Indians  are  very  much  interested.  I  have  a  desire  to  advance 
this  commendable  industry.    I'o  that  end  I  shall  ask  for  information. 

Tale  Biver  Reservation  has  produced  very  fair  cro]»s  under  the  management  of 
Farmer  Stice,  which,  unfortunately  for  the  Indians,  have  been  in  part  destroyed  by 
hordes  of  ground  squirrels,  though'^  Mr.  Stice  employed  all  possible  etlbrts  to  destroy 
thepests. 

The  Indians'  stock  and  dwellings  have  received  attention  during  the  year;  the 
improvements  are  very  satisfactory. 

Potreio  Reservation.— The  Escondido  Irrigation  Company  has  finished  its  irrigation 
ditch  through  the  reservation.  At  the  present  time  I  can  see  no  injury  that  <^an  occur 
to  Indians  or  reservation.  The  company  has  furnished  employment  to  the  Indians 
since  beginning  the  work,  as  it  agreed  to  do. 

The  La  Jolla  school  building  needs  some  repairs,  which  will  be  estimated  for  the 
first  quarter  of  1896. 

Xesa  Grande,  on  tract  Ho.  2  of  the  Santa  Tsabel  Reservation. — I  have  succeeded  in 
part — that  is  to  say,  I  have  reduced  the  quantity  of  lifjuor  drunk  on  the  reservation. 

The  school  building  needs  some  repairs  and  the  water  supply  requires  attention 
and  improving. 

TemcMBola  Reservation. — The  outrageous  murder  of  Mrs.  Mary  J.  Piatt,  teacher  of 
the  Pechango  Indian  day  school,  is  still  a  mystery,  as  well  as  the  burning  of  the 
school  building.  Mateo  I'a,  the  captain,  was  arrested,  and,  together  with  other 
Indians,  tried  and  acquitted.  As  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  Indians,  I  prefer 
to  let  the  court's  tindiug  rejiresent  my  views. 

I  have  just  completed  the  new  Pecliango  school  building  at  this  reservation,  which 
school  will  be  ready  to  open  September  1,  1895,  tlie  beginning  of  the  regular  term. 

Yuna  Reservation. — The  Indians  grow  cix)p»  on  tlie  low  overriow  of  the  Colorado 
River.  They  simply  plant  th<j  seed  of  the  crop  reipiired  by  digging  a  hole  in  the 
fertile  soil,  dropping  the  seed,  covering  same,  and  patiently  wait  to  see  it  grow,  as 
they  never  cultivate.  Faircrops  are  raised  this  way.  The  peojdo  are  industrious 
and  work  well  under  instruction.  An  additional  farmer  would  prove  valuable  here. 
The  mesqnite  bean  is  their  ]>rincipal  food,  quantities  of  which  are  stored  for  use. 
To  deprive  them  of  this  crop  wouhl  almost  destroy  the  existence  of  the  Indians.  A 
thorough  system  of  irrigation  would  enable  the  Indians  1o  grow  several  crops 
annually  of  varied  articles  of  food.  These  Indians  ])ossess  no  cattle  or  sheep.  They 
seem  to  have  no  desire  to  possess  them.  They  have  made  great  improvements  in  their 
dwellings.  Comfortable  stick  houses  have  taken  the  ]dace  of  dugout  huts.  Mauy 
houses  possess  doors  .and  quite  a  number  have  windows. 

The  ohler  Indians  cling  with  some  tenacity  to  the  ideas  of  witchcraft.  Disease 
and  misfortune  are  attributable  to  this  cause.  The  younger  Indians,  however,  pay 
little  attention  to  witchcraft,  and  less  to  the  medicine  man.  The  habit  of  not  only 
cremating  the  body  of  the  decea.scd,  but  all  the  property,  is  materially  decreasing. 
Foiiuerly  the  hearts  of  animals  were  taken  out  and  laid  on  the  lire  as  an  otfering, 
while  the  bodies  of  the  animals  furnished  food  for  the  guests  at  the  mourning  obse- 
quies.   This  custom  is  no  longer  practiced,  and  but  little  food  or  property  is  now 
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destroyed  on  these  occaaions.  I  therefore  conclude  that  the  Yumas  are  progressing 
in  civilization  at  a  fair  rate. 

Twenty-nine  Falmi  Eeiervation  is  situated  on  the  Colorado  Desert,  and  is  quite  inac- 
cessible. 

Recently  very  valuable  gold  mines  have  been  discovered  all  around  the  reservation, 
which  are  being  worked  with  wonderful  results.  So  far  no  trouble  has  occurred,  but 
I  feel  that  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  the  camp  following  of  prosperous  min- 
ing camps  will  make  an  effort  to  get  rid  of  Indians,  in  order  to  acquire  their  valuable 
water  rights.    Of  this  I  shall  be  very  careful. 

Cahuilla Reservation. — ^Trouble  has  occurred  in  the  matter  of  cattle  stealing,  resulting 
in  two  Indians  being  sent  to  state  prison,  one  for  five  and  the  other  for  eight  years. 
These  convictions  were  obtained  as  much  as  otherwise  from  the  fact  that  the  boun- 
dary lines  are  not  clearly  defined  by  survey.  Thus  the  civil  authorities  have  juris- 
diction in  this  country.  Before  a  jury  it  is  almost  a  c^ertaiu  coifviction  for  anyone 
accused  of  the  offense  of  cattle  stealing,  especially  so  if  he  be  an  Indian. 

I  have  built  an  addition  to  the  schoolbuilding  at  Cahuilla,  which  now  is  one  of  the 
best  school  buildings  of  the  agency. 

Lagnna  Reservatioa  is  in  the  same  sad  condition  as  Campo,  La  Posta,  Inija,  and 
Mauzanita,  as  I  reported  in  my  letter  of  January  3,  1895.  The  facts  are  that  they 
are  all  minlocated.  The  commissions  must  have  an  estimate  of  the  lauds  occupied 
by  the  ludians  without  a  survey,  which  has  proved  incorrect,  as  stated. 

I  find  a  man  by  the  name  of  £.  A.  Harper  who  has  fenced  in  a  part  of  the  land 
occupied  by  Captain  Valentine,  and  also  a  part  of  their  cemetery.  Haq>er  has  a 
deed  from  the  State  of  California  for  the  lands  he  claims.  This  would  have  been 
avoided  had  the  commission  described  properly  the  lands  occupie<l  by  the  Indians. 
It  is  now  a  question  of  sufferance.  How  long  the  Indians  can  stay  here  with  their 
lauds  so  taken  away  is  questionable. 

Capitan  Orande  Reservation  has  been  allotted  by  H.  W.  Patton  into  thirty-seven 
allotments.    The  Indians  are  contented  and  happy  with  their  lands. 

I  have  opened  a  new  Indian  day  school  on  this  reservation,  with  an  attendance  of 
thirty  children,  and  E.  T.  Thomas  as  teacher. 

Agtta  Caliente  Reservatioa  Ho.  8. — The  water  <inestion  of  this  reservation  is  still 
unsettled.  Under  letter  dated  July  10, 1895, 1  am  instructed  to  give  ten  days'  notice 
to  Mr.  McCallum  and  others  in  interest  to  remove  property,  etc.,  from  the  reserva- 
tion. Failing  in  this,  I  am  instructed  to  take  possession  of  same  at  as  little  loss  as 
possible  to  the  parties  concerned,  all  of  which  shall  have  prompt  attention  as  soon 
as  the  parties  in  interest  return. 

Torres  Reservation. — I  have  undertaken  some  water  developments  at  the  village  of 
Torres,  on  this  reservation.  I  am  at  this  writing  unable  to  report  what  success  I 
will  have,  since  the  work  is  not  far  enough  advanced  to  say  beyond  a  question  of 
doubt  what  will  be  the  results,  but  I  feel  sure  of  iinal  suc<;ess. 

I  have  recommended  and  asked  for  authority  to  expend  $1,750  in  the  boring  of  an 
artesian  well  at  or  near  the  Martinez  day  school  that  would  snp]>ly  irrigation  water 
for  the  village  and  jmre  water  for  the  school.  The  water  in  the  preseut  surface  well 
is  impure  and  not  healthy.  I  have  completed  the  building  and  added  a  second  roof 
over  the  entire  structure  to  protect  the  teacher  and  pupils  from  the  intense  heat 
dnrin<»:  the  summer.  • 

Horongo  Reservation. — I  have  expended  the  sum  of  $2,310.81  in  the  purchase  of 
material  and  employment  of  labor  in  the  construction  of  an  irrigation  canal  for  the 
ludians.  The  entire  work  has  been  performed  by  the  Indians  without  the  aid  of  a 
white  man  further  than  I  could  furnish  them  with  from  the  agency.  The  water  is 
running  in  the  canal  at  present  and  is  a  great  benefit  to  the  ludians.  While  this 
canal  \h  a  success,  it  requires  to  be  extended  and  completed  to  perform  the  service 
anticipated. 

The  school  building  is  in  excellent  condition.  The  water  system  needs  improving, 
authority  for  which  was  denied  me  upon  the  ground  of  iusuthcient  attendance. 

Agua  Caliente  (Warner's  ranch). — The  case  between  the*  Indians  and  the  owners  of 
the  ranch,  for  the  lands  and  homes  of  the  Indians,  is  yet  unsettled.  These  Indians 
need  financial  aid  in  their  hard  light  for  their  just  rights,  their  homes,  and  the  homes 
of  their  forefathers.    The  school  building  is  in  tliorouj.'^h  repair. 

San  Felipe  Village. — Situated  as  this  village  is,  on  a  grant,  the  ])eopIe  are  undergoing 
a  slow  process  of  persecution.  I  have  attempted  to  alleviate  their  troubles  with 
reasonable  success,  yet  I  am  satistied  it  is  only  temporary. 

San  Luis  Rey  Village  is  iu  the  same  sad  predicament  as  the  San  Feli])e  Indians  are 
in.  In  both  instances  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  they  will  he  forced  to  aban- 
don their  homes. 

Santa  Ynez  Village. — The  lands  of  this  village,  together  with  the  people,  are  very 
much  in  the  same  condition  as  last  year,  except  that  they  are  not  being  disturbed  in 
their  ]»r()])('rty  rights  by  the  whites.  I  liiivo  hopes  of  locatin;^  tho  IndiaiiH  <'omfort- 
ably  U]»on  the  lauds  ottered^  them  by  the  ownerr  of  the  College  grant.  Just  when 
this  can  be  done  is  questionable,  it  requiring  time  and  patience  to  succeed. 
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AUotmentB. — I  have  but  one  addition  to  make  to  the  allotted  reservations  of  this 

agency  as  reported  last  year,  which  is  that  of  Capitan  Grande,  by  H.  \V.  Patton, 

agent.    The  sillotments  are : 

Number. 

San  Luis  Rey,  by  Miss  Kate  Foote 51 

Potrero,  by  Carare 156 

Pala,  by  Carare 12 

Pechanga,  by  Carare 92 

Bycaao,  by  Patton 17 

Capitan  Grande,  by  Patton 37 

Of  these  allotted  reservations  there  are  bat  two  of  the  surveys  approved,  viz, 
P&Ia,  by  Carare,  twelve  allotments,  and  Sycaan,  by  Patton,  seventeen  allotments. 

The  Santa  Ysabel  and  Mesa  Grande  Indians  have  refused  to  allow  Special  Agent 
Patton  to  allot  their  lands.  However,  upon  my  assuring  them  of  the  benefits  to  arise 
fi^om  the  allotment,  the  progressive  Indians  agreed  to  have  their  lands  allotted.  I 
feci  that  the  difficulty  is  overcome. 

Homestead  and  other  land  entries. — To  this  I  have  devoted  much  time  and  attention. 
With  reasonable  sucess.  I  have  succeeded  in  making  the  final  proof  to  the  homestead 
entry  of  Tom  Jhelespie's  heirs. 

Lidian  dav  schools.— While  I  have  mentioned  the  buildings  built  and  improvements 
made  to  schools  under  the  head  of  the  reservation  ui)on  which  they  are  located,  I 
feel  that  to  speak  of  them  here  would  not  be  out  of  place. 

Martinez  school  building  has  been  completed  and  the  second  roof  added  to  protect 
'the  pupils  and  teacher  from  as  much  of  the  intense  heat  as  possible. 

Cahuilla  school  building  has  had  a  comfortable  room  added  to  accommo<late  the 
'teacher,  which  was  badlv  needed. 

Capitan  Grande  school  building  was  a  dwelling,  the  original  cost  of  which  was 
$2^000.     Being  auite  new  I  purchased  same  for  $991.40. 

rotrero  school  building  has  been  completed,  and  is  a  splendid  building  for  the  sum 
It  cost.    The  only  trouble  now  is  water  for  the  grounds  and  for  drinking  purposes. 

Rinoon  school  building  has  been  repaired  but  not  in  a  manner  adequate. 

Pechanga  school  biiiUling  has  just  been  completed.  It  has  not  yet  been  opened. 
1  will  say  of  this  building  that  we  have  no  better.  Water  is  very  scarce  and  not  of 
the  best  quality. 

Agua  Caliente  school  building  has  undergone  thorough  repairs  and  is  now  in  first- 
cl&BB  condition.     The  water  system  has  been  thoroughly  renovated. 

The  schools  that  must  receive  attention  this  year  are:  Martinez,  for  water;  Potrero, 
^r  water;  Saboba,  for  water  and  repairs;  Mesa  Grande,  for  water  and  repairs;  La 
JoUa,  for  repairs ;  Riucon,  for  repairs.  These  improvements  I  shall  recommend  as  I 
oome  to  them  during  the  (iscal  year  1896. 

Tule  River  will  have  a  new  school  building  at  once.  When  completed  I  will  then 
have  eleven  day  schools  in  my  charge,  being  scattered  over  a  large  territory.  The 
distance  between  Tule  River  school  on  the  north  and  Capitan  Grande  on  the  south 
is,  in  an  air  line,  about  420  miles;  by  wagon  road  it  is  nearly  650  miles. 

I  herewith  submit  a  tabulated  statement  showing  names  of  teachers,  compensa- 
tion, location  of  schools,  number  of  days  attendance  at  each  sc;hool,  and  the  average 
number  of  pupils  enrolled  during  the  year,  with  the  average*attendance,  as  follows: 


Name  of  teacher. 


Miss  Sarah  E.  MoiriR 

Mr.  Jsnies  M.  (fate 8 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Burton 

Mrs.  N.J.  SSalnberrv 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Babbitt 

Mrs.  Hylona  A.  Nickc*rm)n. 

Miss  Flora  Golnh 

Miss  Ora  M.  Salmous 

Mr.  E.  F.  ThoinaH 


Compen- 
sation per 
luontn. 


Location  of  schools. 


$72.00 
72. 00 
72.00 
72.00 
72.00 
72.00 
72.00 
72.00 
72. 00 


Potrero 

Martinez 

Saboba 

Cahuilla 

Aqua  Caliente... 

Mesa  Grande 

La  Jolla 

Rincon 

Capitan  Grande. 


Xnmber 
of  days 
attend- 
ance. 


3.235 
2,857 
3,722 
4. 433 
2.487 
2.500 
3,724 
4.566 
590 


Average  I 
nnnilwr  I 
of  ]>upils ' 
cnn)lle<l , 
during  | 
the  year. , 

24.75 

24.5 

18.5 

32 

19.75 

21 

36.5 

30 

30 


Average 

attonu- 

auce. 


17 

18.25 

22.83 

22.40 

13.82 

12.44 

20.47 

23.06 

29.5 


Crimes. — Further  than  the  outrageous  murder  of  Mrs.  Mary  J.  Piatt,  of  Pechanga 
school,  the  destruction  of  the  school  building  by  lire,  and  the  case  (»f  cattle  stealing 
at  the  Cahuilla,  our  agency  has  been  (luiet  and  free  from  trouble  of  a  serious  uaturo. 
At  one  time  I  feared  trouble,  and  even  bloodshed,  at  Torres,  on  the  desert,  but  all 
quieted  down.    Peace  and  harmony  now  prevail. 

Industries. — The  Indians  are  naturally  good  workers  when  encouraged.  Many  of 
them  have  good  farms,  which  they  care  for  in  the  most  approved  manner.  One  in 
v>articular|  near  Banning,  produces  as  tine  a  grade  of  ruisins  as  I  have  seen  produced 
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by  any  whit*  fiumer.  I  flnil  some  ilifBfinltj-  iu  keeiiing  tliii  InUiaiiH  employee!.  Onr 
largest  fruit  ^rowen  nntl  those  who  Hhoiilil  take  more  interest  iu  the  ludiana  fail  to 
■  employ  them  m  any  capacity. 

Boad*.— I  have  caused  the  Indians  of  each  reservation  to  keep  up  and  extend  their 
wagon  roads.  Tliey  are  beginnins  to  feel  that  they  are  of  some  importance  and  take 
a  corrosponding  interest  in  progreeeive  mat  tent. 

Landi.— The  reservations  are,  as  you  are  aware,  sonttered  over  a  vast  extent  of  ter- 
ritory, therefore  the  lands  vary  tosach  an  extent  as  would  heggardesoripCiim,  Kvery 
does  of  soil  exists  among  the  many  reaervatioDfi  in  luy  charge.  What  is  deficient  in 
one  is  supplied  in  another  locality.  The  Indians  are  caring  tor  their  homes  and  lands 
Tery  well.  I  regret  to  say  that  the  lands  of  tlie  Indians  on  the  Lagaua,  Canipo,  La 
Pofl'ta,  Inuja,  and  Matizanita  reaeryatiooa  need  Department  attention,  as  1  recom- 
mended iu  my  letter  of  January  3,  1895. 

Water  for  irrigation. — 1  have  made  some  improvements  in  the  irrigation  system  of 
the  various  reservations  cumprising  this  agency,  all  of  which  I  have  mentioned  when 
speakiog  of  the  reservation  nnon  wliich  such  improvements  have  heen  made.  I 
would  recommend,  however,  that  water  be  developed  by  a  series  of  artesian  wells 
for  irrigation  purposes  for  the  Desert  Indians  residing  at  Martinez,  Torres,  Agua 
Dulce,  and  Alimo  Bonitn.  They  are  certniuly  deserving.  Their  land  ia  good,  but 
requires  an  alinndance  of  water,  for  the  reason  that  at  this  writing,  at  the  Tiicatiuna 
named  ahove,  the  thermometer registeni  120'-'  to  130^  V.  It  is  eniiugh  to  live  in  this 
bent,  without  being  short  of  water.  Their  land  produces  well  when  they  havusuf- 
flcient  water  to  irrigate  with. 

Many  other  places  need  attention  in  this  norticnlar,  especially  Poihanga,  urTeme- 
cula  lieservation .  I  aball  recommend  H&d  request  nilthotity  to  develop  water  for 
the  B[:hool  and  people  of  this  leaervution. 

Liqn«r  tnffle.— I  have  had  no  better  HUooeea  this  year  than  lost  in  the  supiireaaiou 
of  thin  trade.  1  find  it  very  diEBcult  under  the  laws  to  oUtAin  snthcieut  evidence  to 
convict  H  person  of  the  ofleune  of  selling  liquor  to  Indians. 

The  folio  wine  statement  shows  the  names  of  tbe  re»ervationB  or  villages,  with  their 
population  aniTsei,  number  of  cUildreu  uuder  IS  years  of  age,  by  suzes,  mixed  blood 
number  speaking  Kngliah,  and  the  number  of  dwellings  of  all  rlosses  used  bv  the 
Indiana. 

■ginal  letters  indicate  the  t 
^k.ug,  as  foUower  Y.,  Yumai 
C.CahulUa;  D.,  Diegiieno;  S.,  tJorrauo;  A.  C,  Agua  Caliente; 
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Mtetipilmlation  of  tribes,  showing  population  and  number  of  children  under  IS  years  of  age. 


Yuma 

San  Luis  Key-. 

Tale  River 

CahniUa 

Diegueno 

Sornuio 

Agna  Caliente. 
Santa  Tnes.... 


Poi)ala> 

tlOD. 


Children 

under 
18  voarH. 


707  I  247 

1,350  ,  612 

191  I  88 

740  i  20S 

231  ;  81 

266  01 

222  .  78 

66  '  28 


3,791  '  1,301 

I 


Medical  reportn  of  the  agency  physician  you  will  find  herewith,  which  are  made  a 
part  of  this  report. 
Respectfully  submitted.  Francisco  Estudillo, 

United  States  Indian  Agent, 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 

Report  of  Physician,  Mission-Tulr  River  Agency. 

Mission  TuLE  River  Consolidated  Agency, 

San  Jacinto,  Cal.,  August  S6,  1895. 

SIR:  In  ACoordancA  with  yonr  reqnent  an  to  the  nanitary  condition  of  the  Mission  Tule  Indians,  I 
haTe  the  honor  to  snbmit  the  following  -. 

I  have  given  personal  attention  to  the  sick  in  th«^ir  homert  Trith  reasonable  success,  having  visited 
nearly  every  villsge  under  your  care  at  least  four  tinicn  during  the  tiseal  year  of  1805.  In  this  I  have 
been  greatly  aided  hy  yoiir  davschool  teachers  and  lield  matrons,  wit  n  whom  I  leave  a  supply  of 
Bimplo  and  useful  n^modies.  t  alwaj's  Hud  that  they  make  an  int^'Iligent  use  of  the  same,  wliich 
serves  in  my  opinion  a  twofold  benefit.  They  are  enable<l  thus  by  a  timely  use  of  these  agents  to 
prevent  serious  ailments  in  many  caseH,  curing  acut«;  attacks  of  colds,  fevers,  etc.,  and  thereby  strength- 
ening their  intluence  over  1  he  Indians. 

We  had  the  nsual  epidemic  of  la  grippe  last  winter,  which  always  produces  misery  and  suffering, 
and  strikingly  illustrates  that  we  are  unable  to  properly  care  for  the  uced  indigents  who  are  always 
left  to  their  own  resources  and  care  when  too  old  to  work.    We  need  a  homo  for  such  helpless  ones. 

I  have  not  been  hampore<l  or  obstructed  in  my  work  during  the  past  year  b}'  tlie  medicine  man. 
"While  it  is  not  strange  thsL  the  old  and  superHtitious  mi;;ht  ut  times,  in  CAses  of  sevens  illness,  resort 
to  incantations,  etc.,  as  practiced  by  their  achiceros,  yet  I  have  not  encount«*rod  a  single  instance  in 
all  my  travels,  which  have  been  very  extended  during  the  last  llscal  year.  In  fact,  t  hey  tell  mo  frankly 
that  they  depend  upon  the  agency  physician,  teae.hers,  and  matrons  for  help  in  time  of  sickness,  and 
the  achiceros,  with  whom  I  am  well  acquainted,  bear  the  same  testimony ;  indeed,  some  of  them  are  my 
most  ardent  supporters,  and  never  want  to  bo  without  some  of  my  medicines  in  their  houses  at  all 
times.  I  teach  the  Indians  in  every  village  the  use  of  domestic  niid  Him])le  remedies,  listen  patiently 
to  the  history  of  their  maladies,  observe  the  strictest  secrecy  between  the  sexes,  i>romise  them  noth- 
ing I  can  not  or  do  not  pcrfonu,  and  in  every  way  try  to  obtain  a  better  foothohl  on  their  confidence 
ana  trust. 

The  vital  statistics  of  the  Mission-Tuh*  Agency,  which  I  have  taken  great  pains  to  collect,  show 
that  there  was  an  increase  of  births  ovnrtht*  deaths  during  the  lust  year.  Forty-four  males  and  41 
females  died;  and  107  males  and  .m  females  were  born  during  tlie  fiscal  year  of  1^5. 

There  is  no  epidemic  among  the  Indians  at  present,  but  on  the  contrary  they  are  exceptionally  free 
from  any  sickness  whatever,  and.  U*  their  credit  as  u  class,  are  exerting  themselves  to  provide  and 
lay  up  sufhcient  food  for  their  proper  subsist-enco  during  the  coming  wintt^r. 

All  of  which  is  most  respectfully  submitted. 

C.  C.  Wainwrioht, 

Francisco  Estudillo,  Pkyncian  to  the  Mitsion-Tule  Contolidated  Agency. 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 


REPORT  OF  ROUND  VALLEY  AGENCY. 

Round  Valley  Agency, 

Covelo,  Cal,  August  16,  1895, 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1895. 

The  subjoined  table,  based  on  the  census  taken  June  30,  1895,  exhibits  the  status 
of  the  different  tribes  living  upon  the  reservation: 

Concow 150 

Little  Lake  and  Redwood 135 

Ukie  and  Wylackie 272 

Pitt  River  and  Nome  Lackio 66 

Total  population 623 

Population  last  census 602 

Increase  for  this  year 21 
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As  was  the  case  last  year,  the  apparent  inoreaso  is  due  to  the  retam  of  absent 
ludians. 

Deaths  for  the  year 30 

Births  for  the  year 22 

Excess  of  deaths  over  births 8 

Of  the  present  population  there  are : 

Males  over  18  years  of  age 210 

Females  over  14  years  of  age 229 

School  children  between  6  and  16  years 97 

Land. — All  the  agricultural  land  has  been  allotted,  479  allotments  hnvin^  been  made 
during  the  year,  which,  with  122  allotments  made  last  year,  make  a  total  of  601. 
The  average  size  of  each  allotment  is  a  little  over  8^  acres.  Th  s  gives  to  the  aver- 
age family  about  40  acres,  which  is  considered  ample  for  the  pioper  diversitieation 
of  crops.  This  land  is  very  fertile,  and  the  portion  given  to  each  ought  to  be  suffi- 
cient to  make  a  good  living. 

Mountainous  and  grazing  land  comprise  about  37,000  acres.  Some  of  this  is  covered 
with  timber,  such  as  pine,  iir,  oak,  alder,  madroQa,  buckeye,  maple,  etc.  This  land 
is  especially  suitable  for  ^tock  raising. 

On  account  of  there  being  no  boundary  fence,  outside  stock  partake  of  the  benefits 
it  affords  in  common  with  the  Indian  stock.  The  worst  feature  of  this  is  that  unscru- 
pulous and  dishonest  cattlemen  prey  upon  the  Indian  cattle.  My  reconinien<lations 
of  previous  years  to  have  a  barb-wire  fence  erected  around  this  portion  of  the  reser- 
vation is  renewed. 

Crops. — The  principal  crop  raised  is  grain — wheat,  barley,  com,  and  oats— and  in 
the  order  named.  This  year  all  grains  have  been  above  the  average  in  yield  and 
quality.  The  following  table  shows  approximately  the  quantities  of  produce  raised, 
as  well  as  the  result  of  other  industries  accomplished  by  the  Indians: 


Prodace. 


^f  ;;^*-     School.  I  Indians. 


Wheat bushels. 

Oats do... 

Barley do . .  . 

Com do... 

Potatoes do... 

Onions do... 

Beans do... 

Other  vegetables do. . . 

Melons number..' 

Pumpkins «io — ' 

H  ay tons . . 

Hops,  dry pounds . . 

Lumber,  manufactured feet. . 

Shingles,  mauufaotored number . . 

Fruit. 

A  pples bushels . . 

Pears do 

Plums do 

Peaches do — 


200 

300 

90 


60 

18,459 

197, 078 

48,  500 


Block  owned. 


Ilorses 
Mules . 
Cattle . 
Swine  . 


10 

1 

40 


60 


80 

20 
•> 

30 


IH 


15 


13, 230 

400 

2,310 

1,080 

3,000 

50 

3.000 

75 

4  000 

3,  000 

810 


Domestic  fowls. 


400 
20 
15 

5 


350 
20 

i.4r.o 
8:>3 

1.400 


Farming  implementi. — There  is  a  scarcity  of  plows,  wagons,  and  harness.  All  avail- 
able pieces  of  leather,  chains,  and  wire  have  been  utilized  in  tnaunfartnrinj;  and 
repairing  work  harness;  still  the  necessities  are  far  from  being  provided  for.  Old 
plows  that  had  been  cast  aside  as  worthless  were  repaired  and  made  to  do  tempo- 
rary service.  The  same  may  be  affirmed  of  the  wagons.  While  some  of  the  more 
progressive  Indians  are,  under  my  advice,  preparing  to  purchase  these  articles  them- 
selves, there  are  a  large  number  of  others  who  will  not  and  who  can  not  procure 
these  necessary  articles  by  their  own  exertions,  at  least  for  the  present. 

Milla.— The  sawmill  was  operated  for  four  mouths  of  the  year,  and  197,678  feet  of 
lumber  and  48,500  shineles  were  manufactured.  The  demand  for  Inmber  has  been 
pressing,  owing  to  the  Targe  number  of  dwellings,  barns,  granaries,  etc.,  constructed 
by  the  IndianBi  as  well  as  the  large  aroa  fenced  in  for  the  first  time.    The  boiler 
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nsed  is  Tery  old,  worn  out,  and  can  not  supply  suflicieut  power  for  tho  engine.     It  is 
bopNl  that  by  next  year  the  Government  will  supply  a  new  boiler. 

Mhools. — The  day  school  has  been  in  operation  during  ten  months  of  tho  year,  with 
an  average  daily  attendance  of  64.04,  an  increase  of  13.77  over  that  of  the  previous 
year. 

Tho  work  done  has  been  excellent  in  every  respect.  Industrial  work  was  intro- 
duced during  tho  year.  This,  with  the  midday  meal  furnished,  frires  scope  for 
instructing  the  girls  in  dreasmakin|;;,  cooking,  and  general  housekeeping,  and  for  the 
boys  practical  instruction  in  farming  and  gardening.  All  these  departments  have 
hail  duo  attention,  and  the  results  achieved  are  commendable. 

The  reptirt  of  Miss  Rose  K.  Watson,  principal  tea<rher,  herewith,  will  more  fully 
acquaint  you  with  the  detaiU  of  the  work  done.  To  her  etlbrts  more  than  to  those 
of  any  other  person  are  due  tho  satisfactory  results  attained.  The  work  of  managing 
and  directing  all  the  departments  at  the  sohool  devolved  mainly  upon  her.  She  is  a 
worthy  lady  and  a  capable  teacher,  who,  by  her  iuduence  and  example,  elevates  the 
tone  and  bearing  of  the  pupils  and  employees. 

Buildings. — There  were  constructed  during  the  year  i^  commodious  storehcmse  and 
oilico  and  a  tank  house,  the  latter  to  shelter  the  water  supply  for  the  school.  A 
number  of  old  barns,  granaries,  and  other  unnecessary  and  worthless  buildings  at 
the  agency  have  been  partially  torn  down  and  the  material  issued  to  deserving 
Indians,  to  be  nsed  by  them  in  the  erection  of  new  barns  and  granaries  on  their  own 
farms.    The  work  of  demolition  and  distribution  has  not  yet  beeu  completed. 

Religioiu  work. — Kev.  Colin  Anderson  and  wife,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  havo  been  in  charge  of  religiouH  luatterH  during  the  entire  year.  Tliisself- 
sacriticing  couple  are  doing  everything  possible  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the 
Indians.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  an  impression  for  good  has  been  made. 
Larger  congregations  attend  divine  services  than  formerly.  This  attendance  is 
purely  voluntary,  no  temporal  inducements  of  any  kind  being  held  out. 

Progress. — The  progress  made  during  the  year  has  been  such  as  to  astonish  many 
of  tho  white  citizens.  It  certainly  has  exceeded  my  most  sanguine  exnectations.  It 
can  safely  be  said  that  these  Indians  earn  their  living  by  honest  and  well-directed 
toil.  Their  mode  of  living  and  habits  are  being  gradually  adjusted  to  their  altered 
conditions — conditions  which,  though  not  suddenly  forced  upon  them,  were  never- 
theless difficult  to  grasp  and  understand  by  a  people  who  had  previously  been  fed 
and  clothed  by  the  GoveruM-ent,  to  be  in  the  short  period  of  less  than  two  years 
compelled  to  look  ahead  and  provide  these  necessities  for  themselves.  The  hardest 
part  of  the  task  has  been  acccmiplished.  It  is  thought  in  the  future  a  little  assist- 
ance by  way  of  encouragement  will  only  be  necessary  to  induce  them  to  persevere. 
Perseverance  in  the  policy  now  pursued  must  lead  them  to  not  only  be  abs(dutely 
self-supporting,  but  to  be  productive  citizens. 

The  thanks  of  the  Indians  and  employees  are  due  the  Department  for  prompt 
attention  to  our  wants  and  for  uniform  courtesy. 

Very  respectfully.  *  Thomas  Connolly, 

First  Lieutenant y  First  Infantry,  Acting  Agent, 

The  C0M.MIS810NER  OF  Indian  Affairs. 


Report  of  Stperintendknt  of  Round  Vali.ey  School. 

Round  Valley  Day  School,  July  1.  1895. 

SiB:  I  havo  tho  honor  to  auhmit  my  second  annnal  report  <>f  this  «c.hool. 

Owin^  to  Hpecinl  arrnnc(>mcnfH  ninde  In  rei^ard  to  hop  picking;,  nchool  did  not  open  this  year  till  the 
nth  of  Sept<jmber,  and  cIuhch  tho  15th  of  July. 

Thero  has  l)een  a  Hli^ht  inon>aBe  in  the  t;nroliniont  and  a  srcat  inrreaMe  in  the  average  attendance. 
Indeed,  the  attendance  has  hcen  excellent,  ronHidoring  tho  hard  ^vintor  and  the  l(mg  diatances  many 
of  the  children  have  to  eonio  over  oad  roads.  And  during  the  winter  there  waH  an  epidemic  of 
mumpa.  which  necoasarily  deoreasnl  the  attendance  for  awhile. 

The  highest  numheroi  full  boarders  was  eight.  There  are  now  only  three— one  girl,  aged  17,  and 
two  boys,  age<l  12  au<l  8.  They  are  orphans,  and  have  been  osjiecially  cared  for.  They  have  enjoyed 
a  comfortable  homo  life  at  the'school  and  it  would  be  hard  for  them  U>  go  back  (o  their/ormer  way  of 
living.  Efforts  are  being  made  by  the  agent  to  have  them  sent  to  a  good  training  school.  They  are 
healthy,  int«?lligent  children,  the  little  boy  cxct?ptionally  so. 

TheVlass-ruom  work  is  credit4iblo.  Special  attention  has  been  given  U>  arithmetic,  language,  writ- 
ing, spelling,  and  the  laws  of  hygiene.  This  grade  of  work  is  really  in  advance  of  that  outlined  for 
day  schools,  and  would  compare  favorably  with  work  done  in  any  agency  boarding  school. 

There  is  a  marked  improvement  in  tlie'bealth,  appearance,  and  nmnuers  of  the  children. 

Efforts  havo  iN'en  maue  by  the  agent  and  the  school  employees  to  ind'ice  tho  mort)  advanceil  pupils 
to  go  to  some  training  school.  ^Many  of  the  ])U]nl.s  w  ere  willing  to  go,  but  were  strongly  op])Osed  by 
thdr  parents.  Tht;  adult  IndiauM  have  but  onu  idea  about  a  nonreservatiou  school,  viz.  the  children 
that  go  thero  die. 

The  outing  system  is  not  practicable  here.  Tho  surroundings  are  such  that  it  would  be  a  detriment 
rather  than  a  h^p  to  the  children. 
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The  sanitary  condition  of  the  Bohoolrooms  in  now  ver^  goo<l.  Laat  nnring  the  agent  oanMd1«rg« 
air  cluctH  and  otlior  ventilatorfl  to  1>e  pnt  in.  Up  to  that  tinie  the  atuaoHnher^of  tlie  schoolrooms  was 
HO  heavy  and  fetid  that  it  was  itoisoniuir  both  teachers  and  pupils.  The  schoolroonm  are  too  small 
for  tho  number  of  papUs  crowded  into  them. 

Tlierc  has  been  great  improvement  all  along  the  line  of  indnstrial  work.  The  children  are  detailed 
to  help  in  every  department,  and  are  cheerful,  happy  workers.  Indeed,  I  never  saw  liappier  Indian 
children. 

Much  attention  has  been  given  this  year  to  fanning  and  to  both  vegetable  and  flower  gardening. 
Tliese  children  are  especi^ly  fond  of  flowers.  There  are  now  in  the  front  yanl  thirty  choice  roses,  a 
number  of  choice  chrysanthemums,  and  other  fine  flowers.  The  vegetable  garden  is  in  a  thrifty  con- 
dition and  tho  children  daily  eqjoy  tho  fruits  of  their  work.  They  havt*  had  an  abundance  of  onions 
and  lettuce,  and  the  pease  and  potatoes  are  just  coming.  We  hope  to  have  nlenty  of  cabbage,  potatoes, 
and  onions  for  winter  use.  The  beans  were  killed  by  a  late  frost,  and,  though  they  have  been  re- 
planted, we  can  look  for  but  a  meager  crop. 

Following  are  the  nnmber  of  articles  manufactured  in  sewing  room  from  September  17,  1894,  to 
June  30.  1R95: 

Aprons 12  '   Dresses,  assorted « • 204 


He*ls]>read 1 

Balmoral  skirts 36 

Capo 1 


Ih-awers pairs..    36 

PiUow  slips 10 

Sheets 10 


Ch)thea  bag 1       Skirtwaists 25 

Curtains 28      Skirts 25 

Coftin  pillows 3   i  Skirts  (flannel) 8 

Chemise 36   !   Shrouds 3 

Corset  waists 4   |   Table  cloths 5 

Combination  undersuits 25      Trousers pairs..  5 

Efficient  work  has  also  been  done  in  the  kitchen  and  dining  room.  The  present  force  of  employees 
have  given  satisfaction  in  their  respective  departments.  There  has  been  no  change  in  the  force  since 
January,  when  tho  Indian  assistant  dioil.  His  place  was  immediately  filled  by  an  intelligent  half 
blood. 

Perfect  harmony  has  existed  between  agency  and  school.  As  last  year,  the  agent  has  given  us  his 
earnest  sup])ort  and  the  large  attendance  is  chiefly  due  to  his  zeal. 

Durinjj;  last  spring  we  discovered  that  robberies  were  l>eing  committed  at  the  school— that  some 
of  the  Govemiucnt  as  well  as  the  employees'  stores  were  missing.  The  facts  were  reported  to  the 
agent,  and  he  took  immediate  steps  to  find  the  perjwt raters.  They  jirnved  to  be  some  of  the  half- 
blooil  pupils,  instigated  by  other  half  blomls  and  the  white  fathers'of  the  pupils.  Two  of  the  boys 
wf^re  expelled;  some  were  withdrawn  by  their  parents,  and  some  were  punished  byfthe  agent  and  then 
allowed  to  return  to  school,  as  no  more' trouble  was  feare<l  from  them.  Hut  at  the  time  the  offenders 
were  di.scovered  there  was  considerable  tniublo  at  the  agency  and  school.  The  agent's  life  was 
threatened,  and  the  school  employees  feared  for  their  lives.  The  agent  bravely  stood  his  ground,  took 
stringent  measures  to  subprcps  the  trouble,  and  soon  quiet  and  Hccuiity  were'restorotl.  I  think  now 
that  no  more  trouble  of  tne  kind  may  be  apprehended,  as  tho  Indians  seem  well  pleased  with  agency 
and  school. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

RosK  K.  Watson,  Principal  Uaeher. 

The  CoMMissiONBB  OF  Indian  Affairs. 
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REPORT  OF  SOUTHERN  UTE  AGENCY. 

Southern  Ute  Agency, 
IgnaciOf  Colo.^  September  I'ty  1895. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  snbmit  my  second  annual  report,  delay  in  forwarding  being 
occasioned  by  attention  to  allotments  of  lands  and  knowledge  of  the  vast  number 
of  reports  that  have  been  sent  from  and  regarding  this  agency  from  opening  of 
Ut.ih-Ut«  invasion  in  November  last  to  date. 

The  cen.*«us  having  been  forwarded  and  location  committed  to  memory  through  aid 
of  Associated  Press  and  frequent  visits  of  the  Assistant  Commissioner,  inspector, 
and  others  interested  in  Indian  welfare,  I  will  omit  the  usual  stereotyped  opening 
and  brief  such  matters  as  will  necessarily  have  to  be  passed  npon. 

Condition. — The  Utes  are  largely  blanket  Indians.  The  Western  or  Weminuche 
tribe,  under  leadership  of  Chiefs  Ignacio  and  Mariano  and  their  subchiefs,  oppose 
schools  and*  farming,  and  are  about  all  in  the  blanket,  and  while  the  Moacho  and 
Capote  Ut€s  are  far  more  deserving,  yet  they  do  not  take  kindly  to  educational 
aflairs.  But  as  the  laws  of  Colorado  provide  for  compulsory  education,  their  accept- 
ance of  citizenship  will  no  doubt  result  in  more  gratifying  educational  conditions. 
We  now  have  180  in  citizen  dress,  full  and  in  part  (vest  and  pants),  as  against  less  than 
half  a  dozen  in  1893.  The  boys,  however,  are  severe  on  clothing,  ana  as  the  allow- 
ance is  meager  they  drift  back  into  leggings  and  blankets  during  the  summer  months. 

Cliiof  Ignacio  and  his  subchiefs  of  the  Weminuche  baud  have  not  reported  at  this 
agency,  other  than  when  accompanying  Durango  citizens  by  rail,  since  October, 
lo94.  There  has  been  a  hostile  and  unsocial  feeling  between  the  Eastern  and  Western 
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teDdflforthe  past  ten  years,  and  as  the  WeminncheH  anil  whit«8  nro  practically  iman- 
imoos  aeainst  allotment,  the  latter  are  active  in  ))oiM»iiiii^  the  Indian  mind  aji^ainst 
all  tending  to  ohedience  and  betterment  of  condition. 

The  sworn  statement  of  one  among  Durango's  loadini;  commercial  men  in  to  the 
effect  that  some  ''$10,000  has  been  raise<l  and  ex]>ended'*  in  the  work  of  '' inducing 
and  aiding  removal  of  IJtes.''  As  to  the  character  of  the  "aid*'  and  methods  of 
" indnoing *' removal,  the  Department  ofilcials  have  been  by  investigation  adviKed. 
It  is  known  in  the  West  as  the  *  Rubricating  syHtem  *'  and  practiced  largely  by  whites 
dnrin^  election  contests;  but  twenty  years' observation  in  this  section  prompts  the 
assertion  that  the  blanket  Indian  has  the  prei>onderance  of  inte^^rity,  if  snch  it  may 
he  termed,  as  he  stays  bought. 

Agriflaltiire. — The  bill  providing  for  Ute  removal,  approved  P'ebruary  20,  1895,  verj' 
naturally  prevented  issuance  of  other  than  sutllcient  seetls  to  ])revent  idleness. 
However,  by  assistance  of  the  post  trader  and  borrowing  from  the  granary  we  havo 
managed  to  show  the  best  grain  acreage  and  yield  within  the  history  of  the  reser- 
vation. The  Government  issnocl  15,000  pounds  of  oats,  the  agent  11,500  pounds  of 
wheat,  and  the  acreage  aggregates  2%  acres.  The  season  was  all  that  could  be 
deeired,  and  evidences  of  growth  in  this  oflico  show  wheat  over  5  feet  6  inches  and 
oats  7  feet  2  inches,  raised  by  Po  bring  and  Huckskin  Charley.  Three  cro]m  of 
alfalfa  will  be  cut.  The  corn  yield  is  good,  great  for  this  altitude,  and  vcju^etables, 
potatoes,  and  sqnash  excellent. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  pending  treaties  and  disturbed  conditions  have  prevented 
compliance  with  the  treaty  of  li§0  and  retarded  fanning,  as  we  now  have  some 
twenty  Indians  with  post  holes  dug,  ptists  scattered,  and  yet  no  wire  to  fence  or 
waeons  to  accomodate  their  wants  and  desires.  In  the  case  of  A  ca  moo  ho  actually 
pnlleil  his  posts  bv  lashing  them  on  either  side  of  his  saddle  horse,  as  there  were  no 
wagons  to  issue,  tne  ones  on  the  rolls  for  agency  use  being  loaned  to  others. 

'nie  anxiety  of  the  great  majority  of  the  Moacho  and  Capote  l-t^s  to  engage  in 
agriculture  can  be  better  evidenced  by  their  stern  refusal  to  be  swerved  or  swayed 
by  the  superstitious  appeals  of  Chief  J^nacio,  or  the  "$10.00(^  Durango  collection,'' 
than  by  any  assertion  that  can  be  written  in  proof  of  their  sincerity  by  those 
intrusted  with  their  keeping.  They  only  ask  faiiillment  of  treaty  obligations,  and 
it  is  wrong  in  policy  and  erroneous  in  principle  to  longer  withhold  that  which  is  so 
long  overdue. 

Deportment. — The  year  has  passed  without  a  crime — not  an  act  of  larceny,  crand 
or  petit.  Stringent  orders  as  to  utilizing  whisky  sellers  for  a  target  has  practically 
broken  up  the  traffic.  The  agent  arrested  Santiago  Cooper,  a  Mexican,  for  selling 
whisky  to  Dick  Charley,  and  the  United  States  grand  jury  indicted  him.  Durango 
provided  bail,  and  the  United  States  marshal  is  now  urging  the  bondsmen  to  deliver 
either  the  prisoner  or  the  cnrrcncy.  The  work  of  bond  giving  for  wretches  without 
reasonable  excuse  for  existence  is  also  being  discouraged. 

Health. — The  health  of  the  tribes  has  been  good  and  the  death  roll  very  low.  I  can 
not  give  a  detailed  report,  as  the  agency  physician.  Dr.  F.  C.  Blachly,  is  an  inmate 
of  Mercy  Hospital,  Durango,  with  a  compound  fracture  of  his  left  leg,  the  result  of 
bis  horse  falling  upon  him  while  in  discharge  of  duty.  During  his  confinement  Dr. 
Winters,  of  Durango,  attends  to  the  afflicted,  sore  eyes  predominating.  One  case, 
that  of  an  Indian  woman,  was  sufficiently  serious  to  necessitate  the  removal  of  an 
eye.  The  Indians  opposed  the  operation,  but  the  squaw  yielded  to  the  agent's 
entreaties,  and  at  present  she  is  in  her  tepee  sound  and  well.  Buckskin  Charley, 
chief  of  the  Moaches,  witnessed  the  operation  with  silent  interest,  and,  being  con- 
verted, will  submit  to  the  knife  Wednesday.  He  is  troubled  with  a  cataract  growth 
in  both  eyes,  and  removal  will  be  attended  with  but  little  pain  and  inconvenien(*e. 
I  have  written  the  Department  for  a  glass  eye  for  the  Indian  woman  mentioned,  .and 
trust  to  receive  it,  as  there  is  nothing  so  indisputable  as  success  in  surgery  when  it 
conies  to  retiring  the  medicine  man,  and  at  present  ho  is  practically  out  of  business, 
except  as  among  the  Western  or  Weminuche  Utes. 

We  have  no  nospital,  and  being  pushed  for  room  and  accommodations,  those 
requiring  sanitary  precaution  in  surgical  cases  are  nursed  and  fed  by  employees  and 
quartered  in  the  dnig  store  during  the  convalescent  period.  So  far  not  a  case  of 
amputation,  laparotomy,  or  less  difficult  operations  has  resulted  fatally,  and  nursing, 
although  unpleasant,  is  absolutely  essential  to  success,  and  as  but  limited  accommo- 
dations have  been  asked  for  they  should  be  granted.  Two  or  three  rooms  and  double 
the  number  of  cots  would  meet  the  emergency,  and  Mexican  women  can  be  secured 
as  nurses  for  those  of  their  sex  at  $1  per  day. " 

EdneatumaL — The  Utes  have  practically  no  children  at  school,  and  this  condition 
should  not  be  tolerated,  as  Fort  Lewis  Indian  school  adjoins  and  is  convenient  to  all 
sections  of  the  reserve.  It  requires  compulsory  educational  laws  to  secure  school 
attendance  by  whites  in  this  and  other  States,  and  Just  why  an  Indian  should  be 
permitted  to  escape;  positive  and  pronounced  discipline  in  matters  educational  is 
somewhat  beyond  the  exjianse  of  ordinary  com])rehenHion.  The  Utes  are  ])08sibly 
the  worst  of  all  the  Indian  tribes  as  to  schools,  and  the  fault  is  due  largely  to  an 
indulgence  on  the  part  of  those  who  instruct  agents.    Chief  Ignacio  was,  under  the 
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previous  administration,  deposed  as  chief  of  police  for  interfering  in  school  affairs 
and  taking  children  from  Fort  Lewis  school.  Durango  citizens,  who  have  for  years 
been  coaching  and  flattering  the  chief  for  a  purpose,  secnred  by  telegraph,  through 
Cougressioual  aid,  the  services  of  Secretary  Noble  in  revoking  the  Comniisttioner's 
order.  This  act  has  been  construed  to  mean  that  they  do  not  have  to  go  to  school 
and  that  Durango  is  more  powerful  than  Washington.  Such  practices  render 
entreaty  powerless  and  call  for  stringent  and  compulsory  orders.  Last  week  one 
Antonio  Berry,  a  Mexican  resident  of  Durango,  was  on  the  borders  of  the  reserve 
some  miles  below  the  agency  telling  the  Indians  not  to  take  laud ;  that  if  they  went 
with  Ignacio  there  would  be  no  work,  no  farms,  no  schools;  that  the  Government 
had  to  support  them  and  the  agent  was  robbing  them;  that  the  Government  would 
abandon  them  if  they  took  land  in  severalty,  and  they  would  be  barred  from  rations 
at  the  Navajo  Spring  Agency.  There  was  nothing  loft  unsaid  calculated  to  poison 
their  minds,  and  if  i  can  succeed  in  catching  him  outside  of  La  Plata  County 
(Durango)  will  aim  to  arraign  him  for  such  practices,  as  it  is  absolutely  useless  to 
arraign  a  trespasser  or  evil  doer  in  that  city  under  existing  conditions,  as  the  agent 
would  be  more  certain  of  fine  or  punishment  than  the  transgressor.  The  sooner  the 
Utes  are  taught  that  strict  adherence  to  orders  and  instructions  are  necessary  to 
secure  food  and  raiment  the  more  gratifying  will  be  their  progress  in  school  aflairs; 
and  in  all  other  matters  want  of  authority  to  enforce  rigid  discipline  prevents. 

Missionary  work. — Rev.  Rodriques,  the  resident  missionary,  is  at  least  a  tireless 
toiler,  and  no  Sunday  passes  without  service  at  his  residence  or  in  the^ agency  build- 
ing. He  labors  earnestly,  but  as  surrounding  intiuenoes  are  of  a  difierent  religious 
creed  the  Indians  seem  undecided  as  to  whether  the  I'rotestant  or  Catholic  system  of 
salvation  is  the  more  preferable.  The  agent,  being  unalterable  in  his  belief  that 
Christianity  amalgamates  readily  with  industrial  pursuits,  has  the  sacred  exercises 
so  arranged  at  this  agency  as  to  enable  the  missionary  to  devote  six  days,  if  bo  dis- 
posed, to  handling  the  plow,  hoe,  and  other  agricultural  implements,  and  thus  dem- 
onstrate in  a  practical  way  that  there  is  nothing  without  an  effort  and  the  bonntiful 
harvest  rewards  those  who  toil,  whether  in  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord  or  upon  the 
lands  of  those  they  seek  to  reclaim  from  superstition. 

Mrs.  Rodrioues,  the  missionary's  wife,  is  also  deserving  of  special  mention  for  her 
patience  and  kindness  in  looking  after  the  sick  and  afflicted.  She  is  always  willing, 
invariably  at^ientive,  and  differs  from  the  many — as  she  neither  seeks  nor  accepts  com- 
pensation. 

Allotment. — The  work  of  allotting  lands  in  accord  with  the  provisions  of  tho  act 
of  February  20,  1895,  has  been  progressing  since  the  early  part  of  August;  356  have 
expressed  desire  and  been  enrolled  for  allotment,  and,  notwithstanding  the  declara- 
tion of  Commissioner  Meredith  H.  Kidd  that  *'  allotment  rolls  are  closed,''  more  will 
be  added.  So  far  the  work  has  been  confined  to  those  who  have  farms  on  Pine  River 
north  and  south  of  the  agency.  All  allotments  have  been  made  in  accord  with  sec- 
tion and  subdivision  lines,  with  two  exceptions— cases  where  both  tho  parties  had 
erected  houses  on  the  same  40-acre  tract.  There  were  some  objections  at  tho  start, 
but  when  it  was  shown  that  those  nearest  the  agency  had  acquired  large  tracts  of 
agenc^^  land  by  survey  they  readily  consented  to  give  and  take.  The  allotments  are 
compact  and  there  will  be  no  room  for  whites  on  either  side  of  Pine  River.  Similar 
conditions  will  prevail  on  the  San  Juan  and  Piedra^  rivers,  where  lands  are  easily 
irrigated  and  the  flow  of  water  ample  for  all  purposes. 

Commissioner  Kidd  has,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  commission's  journal,  protested 
against  the  Indians  selecting  their  allotments  and  rendered  himself  very  generally 
repulsive  to  his  colleagues,  antagonistic  to  instructions,  and  averse  to  treating  the 
Indians  with  that  spirit  of  honor  and  fairness  they  are  entitled  to  and  have  every 
right  to  expect  from  those  to  whom  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  dele- 

Siited  power  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  enactment  providing  for  allotment, 
owever,  Hon.  Julius  Schutze,  chairman  of  the  commission,  is  honest,  patient,  and 
fair  in  all  things,  and  as  the  agent  constitutes  the  balance  of  power  those  Indians 
of  an  age  competent  to  select  for  themselves  will  get  just  what  they  desire,  while 
the  agent,  who  is  guardian  for  the  orphans,  will  not  overlook  any  choice  tract  until 
the  list  is  exhausted.  Of  the  methods  and  practices  that  have  been  utilized  to 
defcjit  allotment  and  corral  the  deserving  Indians  upon  a  diminished  reserve  with 
the  stronger  and  more  turbulent  majority  the  Department  is  advised,  and  repetition 
would  be  siiperflous  in  the  face  of  preceding  investigations. 

The  effect  of  allotment  so  far  is  gratifying,  as  pride  of  ownership  seems  to  have 
actuated  the  able-bodied — even  tho  squaws — in  getting  out  posts  and  preparing  to 
fence  a  part  of  their  holdings.  They  are  interested  in  seeing  each  «and  every  corner 
and  anxious  as  to  wagons,  wire,  and  implements.  Families  have  very  generally  been 
allotted  together,  as  they  so  desired,  and  so  far  all  are  plea&ed,  despite  the  fact  that 
the  very  worst  side  of  citizenship  is  being  picture<l  to  tuem  daily  by  an  element  who 
labor  to  deceive  and  betray.  Their  <]ualifications  for  citizenship  are  being  very  gener- 
ally commented  upon  by  many  who  can  neither  read  nor  write,  by  others  who  advo- 
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efttoopenTiolation  uf  law,  aDcl  by  some  who  havebeeo  arraigned  for  cattle  stealing:; 
but  M  the  records  of  thiH  office  show  four  years  witboat  a  crime  gi-eater  than  the 
theft  of  a  saddle  the  belief  is  naturally  forced  that  there  is  an  element  of  whites 
mod  Mexicans  in  this  section  who  will  be  improYe<l  by  contact  with  the  allotted  Utes. 

Bmployees. — The  employees  at  this  agency  have  performed  their  respective  duties  in 
ft  satisfactory  manner,  and  no  small  amount  of  the  timo  they  have  had  exclusive 
charge,  as,  between  the  invasion  of  Utah  snow-bound  truants  and  the  labor  of  assem- 
bling Indians  in  council  to  pass  upon  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  February  20,  1893, 
my  absence  from  the  agency  has  been  frequent  and  protracted;  and  no  complaints  iis 
to  fibglect  or  arbitrary  practices  have  been  filed  by  the  Indians.  Possibly,  however, 
they  were  aware  of  the  bale  of  complaints  filed  from  Durango,  and  knew  that  the 
agent  had  troubles  of  his  own. 

Oonehuian. — In  concluding  I  desire  to  thank  the  honorable  Commissioner  and  Assist- 
ant Commissioner  for  their  spirit  of  fairness  in  allowing  mo  to  meet  all  charges 
preferred  in  open  investigation  as  well  as  for  the  patience  and  consideration  they 
baTe  exercised  in  passing  upon  the  tales  of  woe  that  have  been  wafted  from  this  sec- 
tion since  my  last  annual  report.  The  Honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  cred- 
ited with  the  assertion  that  ''all  good  agents  are  reported  for  irregularity.'*  If  so, 
I  must  stand  at  the  head,  as  for  the  past  few  months  the  Honorable  Thomas  P.  Smith, 
Inspector  Dnncan,  and  Francis  E.  Leupp,  of  the  Indian  Rights  Association,  have 
been  kept  busy  iuvestigating  conditions  at  this  agency,  and  as  I  am  still  here,  I  can 
say  witnout  fear  of  contradiction  that  their  verdict  has  rendered  this  about  the 
safest  place  I  can  find.  The  novelty  of  a  Western  man,  a  resident  of  this  section, 
who  believes  the  Indians  have  rights  and  is  willing  to  maintain  them  was  too  sud- 
den for  this  people,  and  as  a  result  of  my  efforts  in  battling  for  law  and  justice  as 
against  prejudice  and  falsehood  I  have  won  a  degree  of  unpopularity  in  this  vicinity 
that  can  only  be  duplicate<l  by  a  ''sound  money''  advocate.  To  quote  the  Actiug 
Commissioner,  "  It  is  right  to  battle  for  a  cause  and  wrong  to  chase  up  a  fight."  I 
have  been  guilty  of  both  and  accept  results. 

Very  respectfully  submitted. 

David  F.  Day, 
United  States  Indian  Agont, 

The  CoMMissiOKEK  OF  Indian  Affairs. 
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REPORT  OF  FORT  HALL  AGENCY. 

Fort  Hall  Agency, 
Boss  Fork  J  Bingham  County,  Idaho,  August  23,  1895, 

Sip:  In  compliance  with  oiBce  regulations  I  have  the  honor  to  respectfully  submit 
the  following  report  of  affairs  at  this  agency  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1895 : 

Population. — A  census  prepared  on  the  30tii  day  of  June,  1895,  shows  the  total  num- 
ber of  Indians  on  the  reservation  to  be  1,440,  divided  as  follows : 

Banuacks : 

Males 227 

Females 206 

Males  above  18  yoara  of  ago 137 

Females  above  14  yoars  of  a;ifo 158 

School  children  (» to  16  years  of  age 87 

Births  during  the  year 6 

Deaths  during  the  year 14 

Shoshones : 

Males 503 

Females 504 

Males  above  18  years  of  age 206 

Females  above  14  yoars  of  age 239 

School  children  6  to  16  years  of  age 237 

Births  during  the  year 14 

Deaths  during  the  year 17 

Banuacks 433 

Shoshones 1,  007 

Total 1,440 
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Agricaltore. — This  reservatiou  is  especially  adapted  to  agriculture^  tlie  soil  being 
rich  and  returning  large  yields  of  grain,  alfalfa,  vegetables,  etc.,  when  irrigated. 
Tlio  Shosbuues,  who  are  far  more  intelligent  and  progressive  than  the  Bannaoka, 
when  given  land  which  can  be  irrigated  display  a  readiness  and  willingness  to  farm, 
and  those  among  the  Shoshones  who  have  farms,  with  few  exceptions,  yearly  increase 
their  acreage  ot  land  fenced  in  and  new  ground  broken.  The  mi^jority  of  the  Han- 
nacks  do  not  take  kindly  to  agricaltare.  About  twenty-Hve,  though,  are  located  on 
Ross  Fork  Creek,  where  they  have  planted  crops  for  some  years,  and  have  for  as 
many  3'ears  lost  the  larger  percentage  of  crops  planted,  owing  to  the  drought,  fur- 
nishing an  object  lesson  not  very  encouraging  to  prospective  farmers  among  the  Ban- 
nacks,  and  rendering  the  efforts  of  the  agent  to  locate  other  Bannacks  on  farms 
practically  futile. 

Last  April  I  made  strenuous  efforts  to  induce  the  Indians  to  increase  the  acreage 
ot'crops  to  be  planted,  with  the  result  that  the  Indians  broke  182  acres  of  new  ground, 
which  wa8  planted  in  grain,  alfalfa,  potatoes,  etc.,  the  yield  from  which  shows  an 
increase  of  about  15  per  cent  over  last  year's  crop  report.  In  this  connection  I  can 
not  speak  too  highly  of  certain  Shoshone  Indians  located  on  Bannack  Creek,  where 
water  can  be  obtained  for  their  crops,  who  are  practically  self-supporting,  and  who 
rarely  romo  to  the  agency  for  rations.  The  Shoshones  located  on  the  Portueuf  River 
have  not  reached  the  state  of  self-reliance  enjoyed  by  the  Shoshones  located  ou  Ban- 
nack Creek,  owing  to  the  contiguity  of  the  town  of  Pocatello. 

The  ludians  located  under  the  canal  of  the  Idaho  Canal  Company  broke  about  50 
acres  of  new  ground  this  season.  Early  in  the  season  their  prospects  for  fine  crops 
were  excellent,  but  now,  owin^  to  the  failure  of  the  Idaho  Canal  Company  to  supply 
the  water  necessary  for  irrigation,  their  crops  seem  doomed  to  destruction. 

The  Fort  Hall  Bottom,  a  stretch  of  country  20  miles  long  and  about  5  miles  wide, 
presents  as  fine  a  piece  of  grazing  country  as  there  is  in  the  Snake  River  Valley,  being 
well  watered  and  covered  with  a  luxuriant  growth  of  wild  grass,  from  which  many 
thousand  tons  of  hay  can  be  obtained,  and  upon  which  many  thousands  of  cattle  can 
be  wintered.  The  ludians,  though,  disreguding  their  best  interests,  insist  upon 
grazinjx  their  ponies,  to  the  number  of  4,000,  mostly  worthless^  on  the  Fort  Hall  Bot- 
tom, ruining  the  grazing  and  haying.  In  this  connection  I  will  state  that  these 
ponies  are  a  positive  detriment  to  the  Indians,  and  to  prevent  the  yearly  increase 
in  their  number  I  have  issued  orders  to  the  police  force  to  geld  every  stallion  they 
can  catch. 

Irrigation. — The  reservation  lands  with  water  are  very  valuable.  Without  water 
they  are  worthless,  and  there  is  not  any  advancement  possible  for  these  Indians 
until  water  is  put  on  the  reservation,  and,  furthermore,  had  water  been  put  on  the 
reservation  ten  years  ago  these  Indians  to-day  would  be  self-supporting.  In  support 
of  this  assertion  I  cite  the  case  of  the  Shoshone  Indians  located  on  Bannack  Creek, 
who  have  within  about  five  years  become  practically  self-supporting.  I  can  not 
recommend  too  strongly  that  water  be  immediately  put  on  the  reservation ;  every 
day's  delay  means  an  incalculable  period  wrested  from  the  Indians  in  the  march  t-o 
civilization.  Without  water  they  remain  savages  and  dependent  on  the  Government ; 
with  water  they  become  civilized  and  self-dependent.  Whole  volumes  written  on 
this  subject  could  state  nothing  more  to  the  point. 

Hunting. — The  Bannack  Indians  do  not  take  kindly  to  agriculture  under  the  pres- 
ent conditions,  the  majority  preferring  to  hunt  for  their  sustenance,  jerking  the 
meat  of  the  elk,  deer,  etc.,  killed,  which  they  save  for  winter  food,  and  making 
gloves,  moccasins,  etc.,  out  of  the  hides,  for  which  they  find  a  ready  sale,  and  which 
furnish  them  quite  a  source  of  revenue. 

Indian  police. — I  have  had  considerable  difficulty  with  my  police  force,  owing  to 
their  not  giving  me  the  proper  assistance  in  my  efforts  to  put  the  Indian  children  m 
the  Fort  Hall  industrial  school;  but,  by  taking  decisive  measures  and  dismissing 
iusubordinates,  I  have  obtained  a  fairly  effective  force. 

Indian  coort — The  court  is  composed  of  three  intelligent,  conscientious,  honest,  and 
strictly  sober  Indians,  who,  however,  have  had  few  cases  brought  before  them — wife- 
benting,  mainly. 

Missionary  work. — ^Miss  Amelia  J.  Frost,  in  the  employ  of  the  Connecticut  Indian 
Association,  has  devoted  eight  years  of  her  life  to  instill  in  the  minds  of  the  Indian 
the  practical  lessons  of  everyday  life  and  reverence  for  the  Almighty. 

A  most  promising  field  exists  among  the  Indians  on  this  reservation  for  missionary 
work,  and  I  earnestly  request  all  societies  and  individuals  engaged  in  mission  work, 
especially  of  a  religious  nature,  to  interest  themselves  in  tne  spiritual  welfare  of 
tbese  Indians. 

Edacation. — The  Fort  Hall  industrial  school,  when  I  assumed  charge  of  this  agency 
in  October  last,  had  65  pupils  in  attendance,  but  by  constant  and  untiring  energy, 
visiting  Indian  camps,  and  on  many  occasions  personally  hauling  Indian  children 
out  of  their  fathers'  tepees,  I  placed  91  pupils  in  the  school  in  addition  to  the  (>;'> 
pupils  in  attendance,' making  the  total  attendance  156  at  the  close  of  the  school  for 
vacation — all  the  children  the  school  could  accommodate. 
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The  latest  censuH  shows  337  cUildren  of  Hchool  af;e  on  the  re.sorvation,  and  if  the 
Department  furnishes  the  retpiosted  at^couiuioilaition  for  tlicso  rhildreii  I  will  ^^uar- 
AQtee  to  place  every  ehild  of  schofil  a^^e,  ])hysie:illy  and  mentally  capable  of  attend- 
ing school,  within  the  Fort  Hall  influntrial  school. 

I  respectfully  call  attention  1o  the  report  of  the  superintendent  of  the  Fort  Hall 
school,  inclose<l  herein. 

The  Connecticut  Indian  Mission  expends  about  $2,r>()()  annually  in  educational 
purposes  on  the  reservation,  employing  a  teacher  and  a  farmer. 

BnUdings. — The  agenc>  buildings,  with  the  (exception  of  the  two  stone  houses,  arc  an 
Absolute  disgrace.  There  exists  an  immediate  necessity  for  a  new  office,  estimated 
for,  a  new  slaughterhouse,  and  two  new  dwellings,  employees  having  families  send- 
ing them  to  adjacent  towns  during  the  winter  months,  owing  to  the  iusuthciency  of 
protection  afforded  by  the  present  buildings. 

Anew  dormitory  of  some  description  is  absolutely  necessary  at  the  Fort  Hall 
indnstrial  school  if  the  Government  desires  to  educate  the  Indian  children  of  this 
reservation,  the  ])resent  accommodations  being  insuilicient  from  a  sanitary  point  of 
view  when  the  attendance  is  above  150  ])upils. 

Bnrplns  lands. — A  number  of  townships  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  reservation 
shonld  bo  sold.  These  lands  are  not  occii]»ied  by  the  Indians  and  are  not  required 
by  them,  having  been  settled  for  some  years  by  white  settlers,  from  whose  occupation 
the  Indians  have  not  derived  any  benefit. 

Ckmcliuioii. — In  conclasion  I  will  state  that  the  future  of  these  Indians  de]>ends 
open  water  being  obtained  on  the  reservation,  and  that  speedily,  a  positive  injustice 
being  done  them  in  delaying  the  furnishingof  water  on  the  reservati<»n  a  singleday ; 
and,  furthermore,  I  can  not  too  strongly  condemn  the  shortsighted  policy,  gro.ss 
neglect,  or  worse,  which  allowed  the  white  settlers  to  file  upon  the  water  in  the 
streams  on  and  adjacent  to  the  reservation,  thereby  preventing  the  Indians  from 
obtaining  water,  save  for  personal  uses,  and  ])utting  them  to  an  expense  of  thous- 
ands of  dollars  to  obtain  water  on  the  reservation  for  irrigation. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

TnoMAS  H.  Tkter, 


The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


United  States  Indian  Agent. 


Report  of  Superintendent  of  Fort  Hall  School. 

Blackfoot,  Idaho,  July  ,1,  1*0*5. 

SiB:  In  oomplianco  with  inntructiunH,  I  hav«  the  hoDOr  tu  forrrard  hen; with  thi)  following  rrrM>rt  of 
this  nobool  ODuing  Judo  30,  ISO.*).  Having  takon  chargo  A]»ril  1,  I  am  not  ablo  to  givo  a  fulland  clear 
report  for  ^he  wholo  year. 

ifonnd  the  school  well  organized  and  o(|uipi>od.  oonHeiiuontly  in  good  running  (»rd«r.  Thu  i>upiI.M 
of  this  school  belong  to  two  tribes  of  Indians,  known  a.s  tlio  Shoahom-H  and  Jiannock-H.  The  lornier 
seem  tobetheniortf  progroAsive.  On  taking  chargo  I  found  102  pujiils  «.>nron«Hl  and  ir>8  in  actual 
atteodanoe.     Much  credit  la  due  our  active  agent,  Thom.-iB  B.  Teter. 

There  are  a  goo<l  many  Indians  on  thJM  reservation  who  would  much  rather  see  their  rliildren  with 
nsinted  faces  and  decorated  with  feathern,  spending  their  tinu>  in  idleness  about  the  aimpn  than  atti^nd- 
uiff  any  school.  There  are  some  iM'ogro.ssivc  Indiana,  htiwevor,  upon  Fort  Hall  Keservation  who 
believe  in  educating  their  children  and  are  doing  all  in  llifir  power  to  help  the  school.  The  pre- 
scribed course  of  study  has  been  followed  as  closely  as  possible.  We  have  had  only  thrtM)  teachers  for 
thenrcsent  year,  but  need  four  for  next  term. 

The  general  health  of  the  pupils  Ikih  Ihm.'U  very  gtMnl;  only  sevim  linvc  withdrawn  on  account  of  ill 
health.  Four  of  them  have  8inc<>  died.  Out;  died  at  Hchool  with  that  fatal  disca.sc,  spinal  meningitis. 
We  should  hare  a  doctor  locati-d  at  the  school  and  not  IH  miles  away,  as  at  present. 

We  should  have  our  force  of  employees  iucre^ised.  Wv  need  a  car^ienter  and  a  blacksmith.  A  baker 
and  industrial  teacher  have  lH>en  ask^i  fur  for  next  yt:jir. 

We  have  2,000  acres  of  land  under  fence,  80  acres  wat'.Mvd  by  artificial  irrigation,  and  a  large  por- 
tion of  tho  balance  is  bottom  land  which  overllow<>d  in  t  In-  spring  and  is  well  fitted  for  hay  and  ]ia>ture. 
The  prospect  for  a  go(Mi  crop  of  hay,  potatoes,  cabbage,  onions,  ami  other  vegt^tables  is  very  tine.  Our 
wheat  and  oat  crop  will  be  Tight,  as  thi^  alkali  in  the  soil  has  injunnl  the  growing  crops  very  much. 

The  harness  maker,  with  the  assistanct^  of  two  boys  who  are  learning  the  trade,  has  nuule  25  sets  of 
double  harness  for  the  Indians,  and  has  done  alargt^  amount  of  repairing.  .Just  how  the  Department 
arranges  this  I  do  not  know,  so  we  gft  due  credit. 

The  matrons,  e4>ok,  laundress,  and  seamstress  have  a  regular  detail  of  girls,  who  are  changed  every 
month. 

The  small  children  go  to  school  all  day.  riio.se  who  are  .-tble  to  work  are  in  sch<H)l  three  hours  each 
school  day.  Our  chief  aim  in  the  future  will  be  to  raise  stock  au<l  vcgetjibles,  as  our  land  is  so  well 
adapted  to  this. 

At  present  wo  have  6  horses.  2  ponies,  61  cows  and  yount;  cattle,  10  hogs,  80  hens.  We  have  one 
thrasning  machine  and  horsepower  and  a  f.iir  supply  ot  farming  implements. 

On  the  whole  our  buildings  are  in  goo. I  coudit.ion.'but  tiicre  is  miiri;  need  of  im|iroveinent.  .V  new 
warehouse  will  soon  be  a  necessity.  We  should  have  a  boys'  dormiton  at  om*-.  ns  wc  are  cru\v<led  for 
room. 

Wchave  an  abundance  of  cold  and  warm  water  but  can  nor  utilize  it  ]iropt'.rl\  in  case  <»f  fire.  Our 
whole  system  of  water  pipes  should  be  overhaub'd  and  improved  for  better  lin*  jirotiK'tion. 

VisiUirs  at  our  school  are  numerous,  and  many  of  tUi'm  express  tbe;nselve.s  well  }ilca.scd  wiih 
our  work.     The  commencement  exorcist!:^  wore  ci>U'»idcroil  very  tine.    There  wa-i  a  largo  number  of 
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visitors  fVom  the  agency,  Pocatello,  Blackfooi.  anil  Idaho  Fails,  who  expressed  themselyes  as  highly 

fratiflcd  with  the  progrees  of  the  school.    The  children  showed  that  tney  had  had  skillful  training 
y  Misses  Odekirko  and  Shaw. 

The  kindergarten  denartiuent  needs  special  mention  under  the  able  management  of  Mrs.  Shirk. 
In  conclusion.  I  would  say  the  outlook  for  Fort  Hail  school  is  very  encouraging  indeed.    Therefore, 
with  the  hearty  cooperation  of  an  eflicivnt  corps  of  employees,  we  may  ezt>ect  success  along  all  lines. 
Yours  respectfully, 

H06BA  Locke,  SuperintendnU. 
Thomas  B.  Tbtbr, 

United  Statei  Indian  Agent. 


REPORT  OF  LEMHI  AGENCY. 

Lemhi  Agency,  Idaho,  August  16 f  1S95, 

Sir:  I  havo  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  tirst  annual  report  of  affairs  at  this 
agency  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1895. 

Lemhi  Reservation  is  situated  in  the  Lemhi  V^alley,  30  miles  south  of  Salmon  City, 
the  county  seat  of  Lemhi  County.  The  lands  appropriated  for  the  use  and  benefit 
of  the  Shoshone,  Bannack,  and  Sheepeater  Indians  are  composed,  in  the  larger 
majority,  of  hills  and  mountains,  the  balance  being  situated  in  the  valley  and  on 
table-lands  along  the  course  of  the  Lemhi  River.  The  whole  area  contains  about 
128,000  acres,  interspersed  with  beautiful  streams  of  water,  there  bei ug  about  3,000 
acres  of  the  above  land  susceptible  of  cultivation  by  ])roper  mode  of  irrigation. 
The  mountains  produce  an  abundant  supply  of  pine  timber  and  nutritious  grasses, 
rendering  these  landa  better  adapted  to  the  uses  of  the  ranchman  than  for  agricul- 
tural pursuits. 

Agricultare. — There  are  about  800  acres  of  the  valley  lands  under  fence,  420  acres  of 
which  are  in  a  moderate  state  of  cultivation  by  the  Indians,  and  30  acres  occupied  for 
school  garden  and  farm,  the  latter  being  in  a  state  of  good  cultivation,  the  products  of 
which  are  consumed  by  the  boarding  school  and  agency  stock.  All  of  the  above 
lands  are  inclosed  by  pine  pole  fences  and  well  watered  by  the  Lemhi  River  through 
irrigating  ditches.  Under  the  supervision  of  a  practical  farmer  and  industrial 
teacher  they  produce  an  ample  supply  of  oats,  timothy,  clover,  wild  hay,  and  a 
variety  of  vegetables — potatoes,  cabbages,  turnips,  and  carrots — adding  in' a  great 
measure  to  the  supply  of  subsistence  for  the  school  in  addition  to  the  supplies  issued 
by  the  Government;  also  affording  ample  food  for  the  industrious  working  class  of 
Indians  and  their  families. 

CensoB. — In  compliaiice  with  your  instructions  embraced  in  office  letter  under  date 
of  May  16,  1895,  with  the  assistance  of  the  interpreter,  the  census  of  the  Indians  on 
this  reservation  was  taken,  resulting  as  follows : 

Males  above  18  years  of  age 152 

Females  above  14  years  of  age 175 

School  children  between  6  and  16 84 

Schools  in  operation 1 

Attendance 32 

The  similarity  in  habits,  appearance,  dialect,  mode,  and  customs,  as  well  as 
repeated  intimacies  that  have  continued  to  exist  in  families  renders  it  impossible  to 
make  a  definite  distinction  or  classification  as  regards  the  different  tribes.  There 
are  a  few  Bannacks,  and  the  balance  may  bo  classed  as  Shoshones.  The  latter  tribe 
profess  admiration  and  friendship  for  the  white  race.  They  are  polite,  alfable,  and 
obedient,  and  are  well  disposed  and  peaceable,  their  main  deficiency  being  the  want 
of  a  proper  appreciation  of  impartiug  knowledge  to  their  oflspring.  This  idea  in  a 
great  measure  is  diminishing,  and  with  due  diligence  will  eventually  be  overcome. 

Progress. — There  has  been  a  marked  improvement  perceptible  among  a  majority  of 
these  Indians  in  many  respects.  They  are  paying  mare  attention  to  tiie  rave  <ind 
cleanliness  of  their  children  and  themselves;  erecting  houses  for  home  comforts  and 
protection  during  the  cold,  bleak  winters;  giving  more  attention  to  the  manner  of 
cooking  and  preparing  their  food  by  using  cook  stoves;  appreciatin.uj  what  is  given 
them ;  takiug  better  care  of  their  harness  and  wagons  and  other  iinpleraents,  the 
laboring  class  taking  more  interest  in  their  stock,  which  is  comi)08ed  of  about  iKX) 
ponies,  a  portion  of  which  is  well  adapted  to  wagon  and  farm  use.  The  indolent, 
nonproductive  element  appropriate  them  for  a  difi'erent  use  and  purpose.  Roaming 
at  will  and  pleasure  over  the  reservation  and  mountains  when  in  pursuit  of  game, 
this  class,  unlike  the  laboring  class  in  many  respects,  deny  themselves  of  home  com- 
forts and  cling  to  the  tepee  for  their  places  of  abode.  One  of  the  most  plausible 
features  indicating  advancement  and  civilization  has  been  recently  observed  among 
the  working  class.  Instead  of  requiring  their  squaws  to  walk  out  into  the  forest 
and  cut  wood  and  carry  it  on  their  backs  to  their  lodges  for  culiuary  and  other  pur- 
poses they  now  go  in  person  on  wagons  and  haul  sufficient  quiintities  for  h<nne  con- 
sumption.   The  usual  custom  is  still  kept  up  by  the  lazy,  indolent  class,  requiring 
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•n  labor  to  be  performed  by  the  sqnaw  aod  the  balance  of  the  female  portion  of  the 
fiunily.  Their  ori^hteet  hopes  and  anticipations  are  while  lookin^j^  forward  to  the 
dfty  set  Apart  for  issuinp;  weekly  subsistence.  There  has  been  an  unusual  interest 
manifested  by  the  Inborin^chiss  in  agricultural  pursuits,  by  extending  and  rejiairing 
leneeSy  inereasin^  their  acreage,  building  and  renovating  their  houses,  erecting 

Elaess  of  protection  in  winter  for  their  stock,  and  devoting  more  atteutiuu  to  labor 
istead  or  idleness  and  the  usual  custom  of  gambling  and  dancing. 

KHionary  woriL — In  the  absence  of  public  places  of  worship,  also  uiiniHters  of  the 
gospel,  at  this  agency,  {is  well  as  in  this  vicinity,  there  is  no  incentive  to  inrnlcate  or 
encourage  a  due  reverenco  to  our  Creator. 

Oourt  of  Indian  oflEBinset. — In  the  absence  of  a  court  for  the  investigation  of  com- 
plaints, misdemeanors,  and  other  violatlcms  of  the  law,  all  cases  of  this  character 
naTe  been  submitted  for  the  investigation  and  decision  of  the  agent. 

Indian  pdioe. — This  force  consists  of  one  captain  and  five  privates,  who  have  faith- 
fbllj  and  promptly  dischar^eil  their  various  duties,  ready  and  willing  at  nil  times 
to  suppress  any  violations  ot  the  law  and  preventing  riot  and  dissipation.  No  crimes 
of  a  serious  nature  have  occurred  on  this  reservation  <luring  the  past  nine  months. 

Bold  making  and  repairing. — From  an  established  custom  the  Indians  have  never 
been  Teqnired  to  make  and  repair  roads,  only  in  instances  when  they  wished  to  haul 
logs  for  Dotlding  purposes  and  fuel. 

IndiistriaB  and  ioaroes  of  revenue. — In  addition  to  a  revenue  from  the  sale  of  farm 
prodncts,  the  Indians  manufacture  about  2,800  ]>airs  buck  gloves  and  gauntlets. 
The  price  on  an  average  realized  from  this  product  is  50  cents  a  pair.  The  material 
of  which  these  gloves  are  made  is  derived  from  the  pelt  of  the  )>]ack-tnil  deer,  which 
is  killed  by  the  Indian  in  the  mountains  during  the  fall  months.  During  the  sum- 
mer months  they  cut  and  deliver  on  wagons  furnished  theni  by  the  United  States 
Government  100  cords  of  wood,  for  which  they  receive  $5  per  cord  ior  agency  and 
school  fuel.  In  aildition  to  the  above  they  receive  $2.50  for  transporting  Govern- 
ment supplies  and  subsistence  from  Red  Uock,  Mont.,  to  this  agency.  While  many 
of  them  profess  no  desire  for  agricultural  pursuits  and  have  no  means  of  transporta- 
tion, they  obtain  labor  pn  the  farms  and  ranches  during  harvest  season,  obtaining 
$1.50  a  day  and  their  food. 

Xdneational  interest. — Owing  to  the  diminutiveness  of  the  school  at  this  agency,  it 
is  not  expedient  to  obtain  the  service  of  a  superintendent,  the  duties  of  this 
position  being  under  the  charge  and  direction  ot  the  agent.  The  school  employees 
consist  of  a  teacher,  industrial  teacher,  cook  and  laundress,  assistant  cook  nn<l  laun- 
dress, matron,  and  seamstress,  each  of  whom  has  alloted  duties  to  perform.  The 
male  portion  of  the  school,  being  under  the  care  and  supervision  of  the  indus- 
trial teacher  after  school  hours,  are  required  to  saw  wood,  keeping  each  school 
department  well  supplied;  also  to  furnish  an  amplo  supi)ly  for  laundry  and  cooking 
pnrposes.  They  also  assist  in  milking  the  school  cattle  and  in  cultivating  the  farm 
and  garden.  They  are  required  to  keep  themselves  neat  in  person  and  dress,  good 
behavior  and  deportment  being  required  of  them  at  all  times.  Tht^  teacher  has 
charge  of  both  males  and  females  during  school  hours,  in  the  lecture  and  reading 
room  at  night,  also  at  the  8abbath  school  and  musical  exercises.  The  matron  has 
charge  of  the  females  after  school  hours  in  connectitm  with  the  seamstress,  and  assists 
and  directs  them  in  the  sewing  room,  where  suitable  garments  for  male  and  female 
are  manufactured.  All  dairy  work  is  under  the  care  and  direction  of  the  matron  and 
schoolgirls.  With  the  assistance  of  the  cook  and  laundress,  they  are  taught  to 
cook,  wash,  and  iron.  All  garments  are  made  and  kept  in  repair  )>y  the  seamstress. 
Their  toilet  and  general  deportment  are  under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  the 
matron.  Several  of  the  large  girls  are  proficient  on  the  sewing  machine,  while  the 
balance  or  small  girls  are  renuired  to  occupy  their  respective  positions  in  thesewing 
room  and  are  taught  to  use  tne  needle,  and  to  knit  and  crochet. 

There  are  three  horses  and  thirteen  milch  cows  that  belong  to  the  school,  the 
latter  producing  an  ample  supply  of  butter  an<l  milk  for  the  school,  and  in  connec- 
tion with  a  variety  c»f  vegetables  produced  in  the  garden  they  have  an  abundance 
of  good,  palatable  food. 

while  the  attendance  at  this  school  has  been  small  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
children  of  school  age,  there  has  been  a  continued  improvement  in  the  advaneeinent 
of  each  pupil  and  ah  increased  interest  manifested  on  the  ))art  of  the  parent,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  being  a  better  prospect  for  tan  increased  attendance  during  the 
coming  session,  at  which  time  there  will  be  a  supply  of  appropriate  schoolbooks, 
which  is  very  much  needed. 

Xmplojeei. — Sociability  and  a  mutual  interchange  of  courtesies  have  jirevailed  at 
all  times,  and  the  faithful  performance  of  their  various  duties,  in  connection  with 
their  general  good  deportment,  has  been  very  satisfactory.  All  rules  and  regulations 
for  the  government  of  agency  and  school  employees  have  been  strictly  observed. 

All  national  holidays  have  been  appropriately  recognized,  and  the  flag  of  our  coun- 
try displayed  with  due  reverence. 

Bsoommendations. — Owing  to  the  unfinished  and  dilapidated  condition  of  several 
agency  and.  school  buildings,  and  with  a  view  to  the  better  care  and  protection  of 
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supplies  and  subsistence,  also  adding  to  the  comfort  of  the  school  children,  I  would 
respectfully  recommend  that  suitable  repairs  and  improvements  be  made. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  extend  many  thanks  for  your  kind  indulgence,  and  for 
your  prompt  compliance  with  ray  request. 

Very  respectfully,  your  oliedient  servant,  J.  A.  Andrews, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  NEZ  PERCF.  AGENCY. 

Nez  Perc^.  Indian  Agency,  Idaho,  August  8^  1895. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  first  annual  report  from  this  reser- 
vation with  the  accompanying  statistics: 

Afmcaltnre. — The  last  annual  report  from  this  agency  is  very  misleading.  For 
instance,  in  referring  to  the  amount  cultivated  last  season,  it  names  10,0(K)  acres, 
which  one  would  naturally  construe  to  mean  that  the  Indians  had  accompliHhed  this 
work,  when  in  fact  nine-tenths  of  this  land  was  plowed,  fence<l,  and  cultivated  by 
white  men  who  have  Indian  land  leased.  The  same  is  true  of  the  present  setison,  as 
but  very  few  of  the  Indians — and  they  mostly  mixed  bloods — cultivate  or  evt*n  live 
on  their  allotments. 

The  soil  is  a  rich  black  loam  and  is  very  productive,  none  being  better  in  the  State. 
However,  with  the  fact  that  grtisshoppers  and  Chinese  thistles  have  already  destroyed 
(]uit«  a  proportion  of  the  crop  this  season,  and  from  every  indication  will  increase 
their  ravages  the  coming  year,  the  outlook  is  far  from  encouraging  for  the  future. 
AVhilc  the  grasshopper  pest  will  doubtless  only  last  a  few  years  at  the  furthest,  it 
is  not  so  with  the  weed,  which  is  increasing  to  an  alarming  extent,  and  from  what  I 
can  learn  regarding  it  I  am  convinced  that  in  the  near  future  it  will  greatly  retard, 
if  not  wholly  destroy,  agriculture  in  this  whole  section  of  country,  as  has  the  Canada 
thistle  in  some  of  the  Eastern  States.  * 

Roads. — One  trip  to  the  farther  end  of  the  reserve,  with  a  few  shorter  ones,  con- 
vinced me  that  but  little  attention  has  ever  been  given  to  the  matter  of  roads.  Even 
the  loose  rock  and  bowlders  are  allowed  to  remain  in  the  roads,  which  are  very  steep 
and  sidling  in  places.  A  few  days'  work,  however,  in  many  instances  would  make 
fair  grades  where  now  it  is  impossible  to  haul  a  load.  In  talking  to  the  Indians 
upon  this  subject,  their  answer  was:  '^  We  don't  care  to  make  roads  for  the  white 
men  who  will  soon  settle  among  us,  but  will  help  them  in  the  work  which  they 
understand  better  than  we  do." 

There  should  be  a  wagon  road  constructed  from  this  agency  to  Lewiston  along  the 
south  side  of  Clear  Water  River,  which  would  not  only  shorten  the  distance  some  3 
miles  but  would  also  be  passable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  thus  saving  tiie  crossing 
of  two  ferries,  which  are  unsafe  at  best  and  at  times  impassable,  owing  to  the  high 
water,  ice,  or  strong  winds.  The  only  other  road  to  Lewiston,  which  is  the  natuiul 
head(|narters  for  the  agency,  is  around  over  high  hills,  which  are  very  steep  and 
dangerous  in  places,  and  at  times  in  the  winter,  owing  to  drifting  snow,  impassable. 

Education. — The  Indian  training  industrial  school  here  is  in  excellent  condition  and 
is  ably  managed  in  every  detail.  The  new  dormitory  for  boys  now  being  erected  will 
be  an  honor  to  the  Department,  the  pride  of  the  reservation,  and  a  credit  to  its  very 
able  superintendent.    See  his  report. 

Religion. — I  find  quite  a  large  percentage  of  these  Indians  very  devout  and  con- 
scientious Christians,  the  majority  of  whom  are  Presbyterians,  who  have  constructed 
five  substantial  church  buildings  at  their  own  expense.  These  are  presided  over  by 
members  of  their  tribe,  some  of  whom  are  well  educated  and  able  speakers. 

Finance. — On  the  15th  of  August,  1894,  Congress  ratified  a  treaty  made  with  this 
tribe  for  the  relinquishment  of  over  500,000  acres  of  land,  from 'which  they  will 
receive  above  $1,6()0,000  in  semiannual  payments,  extending  over  a  period  of  some 
five  years.  With  this  princely  sum  of  money,  together  with  the  fact  that  each  liv- 
ing niemt>er  of  the  tribe  will  soon  hold  a  trust  patent  for  80  acres  of  the  finest  agri- 
cultural land  in  the  West,  together  with  a  vast  timber  i-eserve  to  their  common  use, 
they  are  without  doubt  the  wealthiest  community  in  the  State. 

Crime. — No  serious  crimes  have  been  recorded  during  the  past  year.  Since  my 
assuming  charge  (less than  two  months  since)  there  have,  however,  been  some  twenty 
arrests  made  for  drunkenness,  the  majority  of  which  were  either  fined  from  $10  to 
$15  each  or  given  a  like  unmber  of  days  in  the  guardhouse. 

The  agency  police  are  very  trusty  and  efficient,  and  the  same  can  also  be  said  of 
the  judges  of  the  court  of  Indian  offenses. 

Physician's  report  herein  inclosed. 

Very  respectfully.  S.  (i.  Fisiikr, 

United  States  Indian  Ayent, 

llie  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affaibs, 
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RKPORT  OF  QUAPAVV  AGENCY. 

QUAPAW  Agency,  Ind.  T.,  August  24j  1895. 

Sir:  Parsaant  to  instructionR,  I  have  the  honor  to  siibmit  herewith  this  my  second 
annual  report  of  this  agency,  for  the  iiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1895: 

Loeation.— The  Qnapaw  Agency  is  situated  in  the  northeast  corner  of  the  Indian 
Territory,  on  the  Eastern  Shawnee  Reserve. 

The  areas  of  the  reservations  are  as  follows : 

Acroa. 

Eastern  Shawnee 13,048 

Modoc 4,040 

Ottawa 14,860 

Peoria 33,218 

Miami 17, 083 

Seneca 51, 958 

Wyandotte 21,406 

Qnapaw 56, 685 

Total  area 212,298 

Tiibee  and  population.— There  are  at  this  agency,  according  to  the  last  census,  care- 
fally  taken  by  my  police  force  June  30,  1895,  eight  distinct  tribes  of  Indians.  The 
following  is  a  tabular  list  of  the  respective  tribes: 


Name  of  tribe. 


Senecas 

Wyandottt« 

Eastern  Shawneea 

OttawaR 

HodocM 

Peorias 

Quapaws 

Miamis 

Total 


Total 

! 

popula 

Males.    I 

tiou. 

288 

140 

297 

14'i 

88 

40 

104 

86 

54 

28 

179 

81 

232 

110 

86 

40 

1.388 

668 

I 


i 

1 

Malci) 

Females. 

over  18 

years. 

148 

71 

154 

81 

48 

14 

78 

39 

26 

19 

98 

28 

122 

58 

46 

16 

720 

326 

Females 

over  14 

years. 


90 
109 
29 
40 
22 
51 
72 
29 

442 


Naml>er  of  school 

children  Iwtween 

the  ajres  of  6  and  10. 


Males. 

Females. 

49 

46 

41 

38 

16 

14 

25 

20 

5 

1 

33 

20 

30 

27 

12 

12 

211 

178 

Which  shows  an  increase  over  my  last  report. 

Agricaltnre.— The  efforts  of  the  Indians  in  this  agency  in  agricultural  pursuits  the 
past  year  have  l)een  very  gratifying.  My  object  has  been  to  Htimulate  the  Indians 
m  improving  upon  the  past.  The  arable  portions  r)f  the  reservation  are  well  suited 
to  produce  abundantly  of  what  is  sown,  and  the  Indians  have  become  well  aware  of 
that  fact  and  are  very  proud  of  their  reservation.  They  fully  understand  that  farm- 
ing is  their  mainstay.  This  year  there  has  been  an  increase  over  last  year  in  land  cul- 
tivated. Ha<l  it  not  been  for  the  excessive  rain  storms  during  the  months  of  June, 
July,  and  August  there  would  have  been  the  largest  crops  of  wheat  and  oats  ever 
raised  on  this  agency.  The  lan<l  of  this  reservation  is  also  well  adapU-d  to  stock 
raising.  The  tracts  of  land  southeast  of  Spring  River  belonging  to  the  Modoc, 
Eastern  Shawnee,  Wyandotte,  and  iSeneca  ti  ibea,  where  the  land  is  more  hilly  and 
water  more  accessible,  with  their  numerous  springs  and  small  creeks  and  timber,  are 
better  suited  for  stock  raising,  but  taking  the  whole  reservation,  there  is  not  any 
country  better  suited  for  agricultural  purposes.  For  full  particulars  as  to  crops,  etc., 
see  statistical  reports. 

Mineral  resources. — The  minerals  of  the  reservations  under  this  agency,  which  con- 
sist of  lead  and  zinc,  are  to  some  extent  being  worked  by  e.-ipitalists,  who  have  lejwes 
from  the  Indians.  There  is  also  an  earthy  substance  called  ''tripoli,'*  of  a  very 
superior  quality,  that  has  been  found  on  the  Modoc  Keservation  in  suilicient quanti- 
ties to  warrant  working,  and  when  fully  developed  will  be  quite  a  source  of  revenue 
to  the  Indians.  The  Indians  as  a  rule  do  not  take  kintlly  to  mining^  but  may  ])robably 
in  the  future.  They  like  cultivatinjj;  the  ground;  like  to  see  the  fruits  of  their  labor 
growing.  There  is  also  indication  of  coal  on  the  Seneca  Keservation,  but  it  has  not 
to  any  extent  been  developed.  There  has  been  some  prospecting  in  that  line,  but 
full  reports  as  to  its  success  have  not  as  yet  been  received. 

Schools. — There  are  two  fine  Government  boarding  schools  at  this  agency,  one  on 
the  Quapaw  Reserve  and  one  on  the  Wyandotte  Keserve,  which  can  comfortably 
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accommodate  220  papils.  Several  new  buildings  have  been  erected  doring  the  year, 
and  others  of  the  buildings  removed,  remodeled,  and  repaired,  at  a  cost  to  theGov- 
ernment  of  $7,199.78. 

The  Seueca,  etc.,  boarding  school,  under  the  superintendency  of  Prof.  A.  J. 
Taber,  jr.,  has  been  brought  to  a  very  successful  condition.  Tlie  discipline  has  been 
excellent  and  the  pupils  have  made  steady  and  commendable  progress.  A  large 
amount  of  industrial  work  was  accomplished  during  the  year  by  the  Indian  children, 
under  the  direction  of  the  indnstrial  teacher,  Mack  Johnson,  and  Snperint^ndont 
Taber.  We  aim  to  give  them  a  practical  knowledge  of  those  industries  which  will 
benetit  them  and  enable  them  to  gain  a  living  when  their  school  days  are  ended, 
such  2is  farming,  gardening,  and  care  of  stock.  For  full  particulars  I  inclose  report 
of  Superintendent  Taber. 

The  Quapaw  boarding  school,  under  the  superintendency  of  Prof.  W.  H.  Johnson, 
has  made  a  wonderful  advancement  considering  the  drawbacks  he  has  been  sub- 
jected to  in  the  way  of  many  changes  in  industrial  teachers  and  farmers.  They 
would  no  more  than  get  acquainted  with  the  children  and  their  duties  when  they 
would  then  be  transferred,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  school.  In  addition  to  the 
usual  branches  taught  in  school,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  grammar,  geography, 
and  music,  the  pupils  are  taught  housekeeping,  such  as  washing,  ironing,  sewing, 
dairy  work,  cooking,  and  general  household  duties  in  the  girls'  school  under  the  dif- 
ferent teachers,  and  the  boys  are  taught  industrial  work,  such  as  farming,  gardening, 
dairy  work,  care  of  stock,  etc.  I  am  in  hopes  that  the  next  industrial  teacher  that 
we  get  will  be  better  suited  to  the  work  than  the  one  who  lately  resigned.  I  inclose 
report  of  Supt.  W.  H.  Johnson,  which  enters  more  fully  into  particulars. 

Too  much  can  not  be  said  in  favor  of  the  proper  education  of  these  people,  which 
is  the  surest  road  to  civilization,  independence,  and  citizenship.  The  influence  of 
the  reservation  schools  has  a  wholesome  and  refining  influence  on  the  whole  tribe 
and,  I  am  of  the  opinion,  are  the  proper  schools  for  the  general  education  of  these 
children.  Such  schools  as  Carlisle,  Pa.,  are  doing  much  good  by  afl'ording  a  wide 
field  for  those  Indian  boys  and  girls  who  are  capable  of  and  desire  a  more  a^dvanced 
education. 

Sanitary. — The  sanitary  condition  of  the  Indians  of  this  agency  the  past  year  has 
been  excellent.  There  has  been  no  epidemic  of  any  description,  and  as  a  rule  general 
good  health  has  prevailed.  The  Indians  of  the  diflerent  tribes  of  this  agency  are 
becoming  accustomed  to  take  better  care  of  themselves,  which  is  a  great  aid  to  the 
physician  in  his  efi'orts  to  restore  them  to  their  wonted  health  when  sick.  The  phy- 
sician iu  charge,  Dr.  John  S.  Lindley,  has  been  very  attentive  to  his  duties,  and  by  his 
untiring  eflbrts  and  skill  met  with  great  success.  For  particulars  I  invite  attention 
to  his  report,  as  follows : 

The  sanitary  statna  of  the  agency  at  large  ia  excellent.  The  native  medicine  man  is  almost  wholly 
unknown,  the  Indians  adopting  the  rational  methods  of  the  physician. 

The  boarding  schools  are  kept  in  splendid  sanitary  tMindition,  considering  that  we  have  no  hospital 
accommodations.  It  is  impossible  to  isolate  caseNof  contagions  disease  without  such  advantages,  and 
as  a  re.stiU  there  is  nearly  always  to  be  found  sore  eyea  and  skin  diseases  of  various  types.  A  small 
hu.spit4il  at  each  school  would  greatly  aid  the  physician  in  combating  these  diseases. 

I  cheerfully  approve  his  recommendations  in  regard  to  the  necessity  of  having  a 
hospital  building  for  each  school.  There  is  nothing  that  in  more  needed.  In  time 
of  epidemics  the  children  should  be  separated  and  quarantined,  so  that  disea.se  can 
be  properly  treated  and  patients  properly  nursed  and  the  spread  of  disease  checked. 
Two  buildings  for  hospital  purposes  could  be  erected  at  a  very  small  cost  to  the 
Government,  which  should  be  done. 

Court  of  Indian  oflfonses. — The  court  of  Indian  offenses  fs  presided  over  by  three  Indian 
judges.  They  are  all  men  of  irreproachable  character,  and  when  holding  court  are 
dignified  in  their  manner  and  bearing.  They  are  progressive ;  all  of  them  have  good 
farms  and  are  raising  good  crops.  These  judges  have  exerted  an  influence  for  good 
and  in  favor  of  the  education  of  the  young  and  ])rogresM  iu  civilization.  The  cases 
that  are  brought  before  them  are  those  of  a  trivial  nature.  Most  of  their  duties  have 
been  in  the  nature  of  arbitration,  where  differences  would  arise  as  to  their  labor 
contracts,  and  they  invariably  settle  these  questions  correctly  and  satisfactorily 
in  the  main,  thereby  taking  a  great  deal  of  the  petty  annoyances  ofl"  of  the  agent's 
shoulders. 

Indian  police. — My  Indian  police  force  consists  of  one  captain  and  six  privates.  In 
the  early  part  of  the  year  I  had  to  dismiss  some  of  the  force  on  account  of  drinking. 
I  think  that  my  reorganization  will  improve  the  morale  of  the  force.  They  are  indis- 
pensable to  an  agent,  bringing  intelligence  to  the  office  of  any  misdemeanors  com- 
mitted on  the  reservation  and  settling  petty  disputes.  As  a  rule  the  hxlians  have 
been  quite  free  from  lawlessness,  especially  of  that  nature  requiring  severe  punitsh- 
ment.  I  have  ha<l  but  few  cases  where  a  reprimand  was  not  sufficient.  With  but 
one  or  two  exceptions  my  men  have  been  energetic  and  eflicient  in  the  discharge  of 
their  duties. 

Freighting. — The  freighting  of  supplies  for  this  agency  for  the  Govorninent  is  done 
by  the  Modoc  Indians,  who  have  done  it  faithfully,  and  hauled  from  Seneca,  Mo., 
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198,640  poandSy  receiving  for  same  $ld9.64,  and  have  been  glad  of  the  opportunity 
to  earn  money.  They  seem  to  be  very  proad  of  an  opportunity  to  work  and  be 
remunerated  for  what  they  do. 

MiaMuary  work.— There  are  sixteen  churches  upon  this  reservation,  conducted  by 
the  Baptists,  Catholics,  Friends  ((junkers),  and  Methodists,  and  are  all  doing 
excellent  work  in  the  way  of  Christianizing  and  civilizing  the  Indians.  The  Koman 
Catholics  have  built  a  school  at  Kock  Creek,  Ind.  T.,  Quapaw  Keserve,  at  the  cost 
of  $1,500,  which  IS  conducted  by  the  Sisters  of  the  Order  of  Saint  .Joseph.  They 
are  doing  splendid  work  among  the  Indians  and  whites.  ]  am  glad  to  state  that 
this  reservation  is  commending  itself  to  religious  denoniiiiatiouH  as  a  hopeful  field  for 
missionary  work,  and  I  am  convinced  that  nothing  will  conduce  so  much  to  the  real 
enlightenment  and  true  progress  of  the  various  tribes  as  the  etforts  that  are  now 
being  put  forth  by  the  missionaries  among  them.  Several  camp  meetings  have  l>een 
held,  in  which  the  Indiaus  manifested  considerable  interest  by  attendance  and  other- 
wise.   1  refer  you  to  the  statistics  accompanying  this  report. 

BsMnration  roads.— The  roads  of  this  reservation,  considering  the  very  groat  storms 
that  we  have  had  this  summer,  will  compare  favorably  with  the  roads  of  our  neighbor- 
ing States.  I  have  built  80  miles  of  new  roads  and  repaired  and  worked  77^  miles 
of  road.  I  find  it  very  hard  work  to  instill  into  the  minds  of  the  Indians  the  necessity 
and  benefit  of  having  good  roads.  Anything  in  the  sha|)e  of  a  road  is  good  enough  for 
tiiem.  I  think  that  a  good  road  is  a  good  civilizer.  The  whites  on  the  reservation  are 
as  bad  as  the  Indians  with  respect  to  roads.  I  have  to  force  them  and  compel  them 
to  work  the  roads.  I  am  very  much  gratified  with  the  result  of  my  efforts  when  I 
look  back  and  recall  the  condition  of  the  roads  when  I  aH8ume<r  charge  of  this 
agency.    My  anxiety,  trouble,  and  hard  work  have  now  to  some  extent  been  repaid. 

Annuities. — There  are  two  ti  ibes,  the  Seuecas  and  Eastern  Shawnecs,  that  receive 
semiannual  annuities  from  the  United  States  Cvovemment— the  Senecas  $5,587.48 
anmially,  the  Eastern  Shawnees  $1,105.49.  There  is  an  annual  estimate  made  for  the 
Modoc  Indians  for  implements,  seeds,  etc.,  and  outside  of  twelve  old  Mo<loc  Indians, 
to  whom  rations  are  issued  monthly,  the  Indians  are  self-supporting.  I  would  respect- 
folly  recommend  that  all  the  principal  be  paid  to  the  annuitants  of  the  tribes  now 
receiving  semiannual  annuities,  as  I  am  convinced  that  the  payment  of  per  capitas 
is  not  conducive  to  that  progress  so  much  to  be  hoped  for  among  these  people.  As 
»  matter  of  fact,  I  am  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  per  capita  annuities  are  demoral- 
izing in  their  effects,  as  the  Indians  depend  too  much  upon  their  annuity  payment. 

Borpliis  land. — Nearly  all  of  the  tribes  of  this  agency  have  surplus  land,  which  cre- 
ates a  great  deal  of  contention  as  to  the  ownership  and  as  to  the  rights  of  each 
individual  to  the  surplus  land,  some  claiming  that  each  and  every  one  of  the  tribe 
has  the  right  to  desjmil  the  land  of  whatever  timber  may  be  thereupon.  To  avoid 
snch  complications  I  would  suggest  and  recommend  that  the  suridus  laud  of  each 
tribe  be  allotted  to  the  children  of  the  Indians  who  have  no  land ;  then  the  guardians 
would  look  after  the  land  so  allotted  and  put  a  stop  to  the  contentious,  now  oontin- 
nally  arising.  There  was  an  act  of  Congress  passed  which  provides  that  tbe  surplus 
lands  on  the  Quapaw  Reservation  may  be  allotted  from  time  to  time  by  said  tribe  to 
its  members,  which  is  in  the  right  direction,  and  there  should  be  such  an  act  passed 
which  would  provide  for  the  allotment  of  all  the  surplus  of  this  reservation  to  the 
different  tribes. 

Lands  in  severalty. — The  lands  of  this  a<;ency  have  now  all  been  allotted,  the  Qua- 
pawB  receiving  theirs  by  an  act  of  Congress  of  March  2,  1895,  approving  the  actiou 
of  the  Qnapaw  tribal  allotting  committee.     The  number  of  allotments  is  as  follows: 

Senecas 193 

Wyandottes 238 

Eastern  Shawnees 82 

Modocs r>8 

Peorias 153 

Miamls 66 

Ottawas 155 

Quapaws 235 

The  Indians  are  very  proud  of  their  ownership  of  lands  like  white  people.  They 
realize  that  the  time  Is  not  far  distant  when  they  will  be  on  their  own  resources  and 
have  no  friendly  hand  to  guide  and  aid  them  in  their  ditliculties,  but  must  battle 
with  the  whites  single-handed  and  alone  without  the  aid  of  the  Government;  and 
the  majority  say  they  are  ready  now  to  take  on  citizenship  and  paddle  their  own 
canoes. 

Quapaws. — By  an  act  of  ('ongress  dated  March  2,  1895,  the  act  of  the  Quapaw 
national  council  alloting  200  acres  of  lan<l  to  each  member  of  their  tribe  was  con- 
firmed, subject  to  the  a])proval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The  Quni^aws  were 
very  much  gratified  at  the  lesult.  They  had  been  trying  for  some  time  to  induce  Con- 
gress to  pass  an  act  that  wouhl  approve  of  what  their  allotting  committt^e  had  done, 
as  they  had  improved  most  of  the  land  allotted  to  them  by  said  council  by  clearing, 
breaking,  and  building  good  dwelling  houses,  outhouses,  and  stables,  digging  welis^ 
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and  fencing  in  their  allotments.  A  great  many  of  them  have  fruit  orchards,  every- 
thing, in  fact,  that  good  farmers  have.  Now  to  have  their  lands  allotted  all  over  by 
the  Government  would  have  done  those  people  a  great  injustice,  as  it  would  have 
been  a  question  if  the  parties  would  have  gotten  the  land  they  had  improved, 
allotments  to  other  tribes  having  shown  that  where  they  chose  land  and  improved 
it  before  being  allotted  others  than  the  ones  who  improved  the  land  got  it,  with  all 
of  the  improvements,  which  was  very  discouraging  to  the  Indians.  1  am  informed 
by  their  allotting  committee  that  the  expense  of  this  allotment  has  been  about  $500, 
which  includes  books,  maps,  printing,  etc.,  and  the  expense  of  said  allotment  was 
paid  for  by  the  tribe,  without  any  expense  to  the  Government.  I  must  say  that  the 
Quapaws  deserve  a  great  deal  of  credit  for  the  improvement  and  advancement  in 
the  right  direction  now  being  made  by  them. 

Town  of  Wyandotte. — There  has  lately  been  formed  at  this  agency  a  Wyandotte 
Association,  capital,  $50,000;  Silas  Armstrong,  president;  A.  J.  Mudeater,  vice- 
president  (both  Wyandotte  Indians);  W\  H.  Darrongh,  secretary  and  manager;  D. 
A.  Harvey,  attorney;  W.  F.  Higgie,  treasurer.  They  applied  through  me  to  the 
Indian  department  for  authority  under  the  law  to  lease  sufficient  land  for  a  town 
site  for  business  purposes.  I  forwarded  the  leases  and  they  were  approved  by  the 
honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  honorable  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
A  few  months  ago  there  was  nothing  at  Wyandotte  but  a  post-office  and  a  few 
houses.  Now,  since  the  leases  have  been  approved,  quite  an  impetus  has  been  given 
to  the  town,  and  what  with  ground  being  broken  for  business  buildings,  oank 
buihlings,  schoolhouses,  and  churches  of  most  all  the  denominations,  the  town  in 
a  few  years  will  put  on  tho  garb  of  an  incorporated  city.  The  citizens  are  very 
enthusiastic,  and  well  may  they  be,  with  the  Santa  F6  system  of  railroad  passing 
through  and  more  railroads  in  prospect. 

With  the  growth  of  population  and  the  development  of  the  agricultural  and 
mining  resources  of  the  agency,  business  centers  are  being  formed.  One  of  these, 
the  town  of  Miami,  is  built  upon  deeded  land.  At  Wyandotte,  the  only  railroad 
point  within  the  agency,  business  is  being  conducted  upon  leased  land.  A  great 
amount  of  livestock  and  grain  is  shipped  from  this  point,  which  will  ultimately 
become  a  town  of  importance,  made  so  by  the  business  necessities  of  the  surround- 
ing region.  Inasmuch  as  the  majority  of  the  Wyandottes  can  not  properly  be  termed 
Indians,  and  as  they  appear  to  Jbe  as  competent  and  industrious  as  their  white 
neighbors — the  difference,  if  any,  being  in  favor  of  the  Wyandottes — I  see  no  reason 
why  some  provision  should  not  be  made  for  the  acquirement  of  a  title  to  sufficient 
land  at  this  point  to  supply  the  needs  of  a  business  community,  and  I  respectfully 
recommend  that  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior  will  use  his  influence  to 
that  end. 

Whites. — The  white  laborers,  or  lessees,  on  this  reservation,  from  the  best  informa* 
tion  that  I  am  able  to  get,  will  number  about  5,000,  and  the  majority  of  them  are 
here  through  the  solicitation  of  the  Indians.  There  is  no  question  but  that  they 
have  been  of  great  assistance  to  the  Indians  in  opening  up  their  allotments,  in  teach- 
ing them  their  mode  of  working  their  lands,  iuculcating  iudustrious  aud  moral 
habits,  teaching  them  that  there  is  one  day  in  the  week  set  apart  for  rest,  aud 
bringing  them  to  realize  their  responsibilities  to  Divine  power.  I  also  regard  the  news 
journals  that  are  subscribed  for  by  the  white  settlers  of  this  agency  us  one  of  the  most 
valuable  aids  in  the  civilization  and  progress  now  being  accomplished  in  the  Ter- 
ritory. Through  them  the  Indians  learn  that  this  is  a  country  of  free  thought  and 
free  speech ;  that  this  is  an  age  of  self-endeavor,  of  advancement,  and  of  growth ;  that 
the  old  cnstom  must  give  way  to  a  new  order  of  affairs.  The  above  can  truly  be 
said  of  the  conscientious  white  settler  aud  not  be  called  ^*roae-c<)lored." 

Now  comes  the  other  side.  Were  it  not  for  the  few  white  intruders  on  this  reser- 
vation there  would  be  but  little  trouble.  They  get  in  here,  le.ise  from  the  Indians 
under  promises  that  are  very  flattering,  and  before  they  are  on  the  land  three  months 
the  Indians  complain  of  them,  and  justly  so,  in  not  doing  as  they  agreed  to;  also 
defying  the  agent,  telling  the  Indians  that  the  agent  has  no  power  over  them,  that 
they  are  American  citizens,  and  can  go  where  they  please.  They  cut  the  timber 
without  permission  and  subsist  chiefly  by  the  proceeds  therefrom.  I  have  had  occasion 
to  put  outside  of  the  reservation  three  intruders  who  were  unlawfully  on  the  reserve, 
and  that  had  a  wholesome  effect.  I  am  advised  that  the  whites  are  banding  together 
for  mutual  protection  aud  intend  to  resist  to  the  hist  any  effort  to  remove  them. 

Conclosion. — In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  add  that  the  general  tendency  is  one  of 
advancement.  The  Indians  of  this  agency  are  making  rapid  progress  toward  civil- 
ization and  Christianity.  The  mfijority  of  the  Indians  of  this  reservation  are  rea<ly 
and  capable  to  manage  their  own  affairs,  financially  and  otherwise,  and  I  will 
endeavor  to  consummate  the  much  desired  change  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 

I  herewith  inclose  census  rolls,  statistical  reports  of  the  tribes,  reports  of  the  mis- 
sionaries, and  reports  of  the  superintendents. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  Geo.  S.  Doane, 

United  States  Indian  Agent, 

The  CoMMissioKSK  OF  Indian  Affairs. 
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Report  ok  Superintendent  of  Seneca  School. 

Sbneca  Boardino  School, 
Wyandotte,  Ind.  T^  July  .K).  1895. 

SiB:  I  have  the  honor  to  herewith  nubmit  my  second  annual  report  of  the  Seneca  industrial  board- 
loffsohool. 

The  Mst  year  has  witneesed  a  good  many  changes  in  all  the  departments  of  tho  school,  most  of 
which  have  been  very  beneficial. 

The  children  were  rather  hIow  in  returning  last  fall,  and  the  average  for  the  first  mouth  was  only  49. 
Oar  enrollment  for  the  year  reached  132,  the  yearly  average  being  a  little  over  87,  ii  small  gain  over 
last  year  both  in  number 'and  attendance. 

The  children  all  went  home  to  Hpend  the  liolidays.  and  owing  to  the  extremely  cold  weather  experi- 
Cdioed  in  this  section  throughout  the  months  of  January  and  February,  and  even  into  Marcli,  a  great 
many  of  the  pupils  were  absent  from  oue  to  two  months,  wliich  reductnl  the  general  average  at  least 
16  per  cent. 

Another  cause  that  tended  to  reiluce  the  attendan<>e  msy,  I  think.  l>e  attributed  to  the  fact  that  I 
would  not  allow  the  chiMren  to  go  to  their  several  homes  sfinioccaHionnlly  to  vinit  for  an  indefinite 
period.  It  had  been  a  former  custom  of  this  school  tiO  permit  parents  to  "take  their  children  home 
every  six  weeks  and  return  them  when  the.v  felt  like  it.  and  even  if  they  were  prompt  it  was  not 
nnfrequent  that  the  same  reqnettt  would  Iw'made  by  several  families  in  the  time  intervening.  The 
custom  wss  pernicious  in  effect,  and  I  absolutelv  refuse<l  to  let  children  leave  the  school  until  the 
term  closed.  The  Indians  did  not  take  friendly  to  the  new  status  of  atl'airs  and  at  times  caused  me 
quite  a  little  trouble  in  this  direction,  but  I  was  persistent  in  my  etforts,  and  while  it  may  have  kept 
ft  few  children  away  and  possiblv  canse<i  several  more  runaways  during  each  sesHion.  on  the  whole  it 
has  proved  very  satisfactory,  and  I  believe  that  the  year  1806-96  will  witness  a  larger  attendance  than  in 
any  previous  year. 

The  class  work  has  been  carried  on  by  three  very  faithful  and  efiicient  teachers,  and  commendable 
pn^eas  has  bc^n  made  in  ea<:h  department.  I  am  es]>ecially  gratified  with  tlie  character  of  Miss 
Allen's  work  in  the  primary  department.  I  consider  Mis8  Allen  one  of  the  most  competent  and 
worthy  teachers  in  the  service.  She  has  labored  untiringly  fur  the  good  of  the  school,  ^uiss  Moore, 
who  for  several  years  iiast  has  l)cen  conuocte<l  with  this  seliool  iu  the  capacity  of  teacher,  has  recently 
be«ai  transferredelse where.  1  ho|>e  her  succettsor  will  be  equally  as  competent.  The  classes  have  been 
properly  graded  and  the  work  outlinetl  by  the  >uperiutendent  of  Indian  Si^hools  carrie<l  into  practice. 

Christmas  exercises  were  attended  by  a  large  and  appreciative  uudieuce.  The  (^losing  exorcises  on 
the  evening  of  June  27  were  largely  attended,  over  QUO  people  being  ]>retu;ut  on  that  occasion.  (*om- 
plimcnts  were  received  on  all  sides,  and  the  manner  ii.  which  the  children  acquitted  themselves 
zeflected  much  credit  upon  teachers  and  pupils.  Various  literary  exercises  were  held  during  the  Inst 
half  of  the  vear  and  much  Itenetit  derived  therefrom. 

The  holidavs  were  very  appropriattsly  observed.  On  Thauksgiving  and  New  Year's  Day  the  tables 
were  bountifully  supplie<l  with  goo<l  things,  and  the  days  otherwise  pleas>intly  spent. 

The  Indian  language  is  seldoui  heard  ou  the  school  premises.  In  fact,  many  of  the  children  are 
nnable  to  converse  m  their  native  language. 

We  had  a  great  many  visitors  at  different  times,  and  they  all  prouounced  the  location  of  this  school 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  places  to  he  found. 

BniUhngs.— This  school  is  as  well  equ)p]>cd  in  this  respect  as  any  school  of  etinal  capacity  in  the 
Indian  service.  The  buildings,  thirteen  in  numl»er,  are,  with  two  exceptions.  comniodiouH  and  well 
ventilated,  and  one  of  them,  the  schoolhouse,  was  erected  last  fall.  This  is  a  magnificent  building. 
The  only  fault  that  might  be  found  with  it  is  th  rolling  partitions  in  the  main  part.  They  are  not  a 
success,  but  with  this  exception  it  is  complete,  both  as  to  it«  internal  arrangement  and  outward 
Appearance. 

In  December  last  I  asked  to  have  the  building  below  the  hill  (on  the  origin'il  site)  moved  and 
remodeledat  a  cost  of  $1,800,  same  to  be  occupie<l  by  the  small  )>oy8.  This  matter  rested  in  the  Oflice 
of  Indian  Aflfairs  for  several  months  and  I  bad  almost  given  up  the  idea  when  the  information  came 
that  authority  had  been  granted  as  requestiMl.  Work  was  immediately  begun.  au<l  the  building  is 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  contractor.  It  will  soon  be  ready  to  turn  over  to  the  Government.  A  ^ne 
stone  wall  has  been  placed  under  it,  which  furnishes  an  excellent  cellar  for  storage  purposes.  The 
building  will  be  by  far  the  best  dormitory  Wo  have,  the  bathroom  and  lavatory  being  fitted  up  with 
porcelain  bowls  and  tubs. 

The  girls  have  a  very  large  and  quite  well-arrunged  building.  The  dining  room  and  kitchen  are  in 
this  bmlding.  The  large  bovs  have  liaiidsome  quarters.  About  40  boys  can  be  accommodated  in  this 
dormitory.  The  employees'  building  is  in  gocAl  repair.  It  has  re<.-eutly  been  jtapered  throughout. 
The  other  buildings  are  all  in  good  condition  and  suitable  for  the  purpoHO  intended. 

The  buildingh  Hhould  all  be  painted  both  inside  and  out  this  fall,  and  I  res))ecttully  recommend  that 
material  be  furnished  and  an  experienced  painter  l)e  employed  as  an  irregular  to  perform  the  work, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  boys,  who  might  ih*  regularly  detailed  for  that  purpose. 

Farming  and  gardening.— Owing  to  the  very  unfavorable  season,  not  much  has  been  accomplished  in 
this  direction.  In  tlie  early  spring  the  weather  was  warm  au<l  dreadfully  dry,  so  that  ve^tables 
were  stunted  in  their  growth.  Then  later  heavy  rains  set  in,  and  for  six  consecutive  weeks  it  rained 
continuously,  drowning  nearly  all  the  lute  garden.  Our  early  planting,  however,  did  fairly  well,  and 
the  tables  were  quite  well  su]iplied.  Putato<>s  rottt^d  in  the  ground,  and  I  do  not  anticipate  m(»re  than 
two-thirds  of  a  crop.  I  bad  fifteen  acres  of  oats  that  would  have  thrashed  over  forty  bushels  to  the 
acre,  but  we  could  not  even  cradle  them.  Tliey  ripened  and  fell  to  the  ground.  Our  corn  has  not 
done  well,  either,  (iround  could  not  bo  cultlvate<l  when  it  most  necked  it.  I  do  not  look  for  a  very 
large  yield. 

It  was  late  in  April  when  my  fanner  rejmrted  for  duty,  and  when  he  came  I  found  hiui  little  suited 
to  the  position,  'i  be  farm  in  connection  with  this  school  might  be  maile  to  yield  abundantly,  and  hud 
it  not  been  for  the  very  unfavorable  weather  we  would  have  made  a  reasonably  fair  Hhuwing  this 
rear.  But  I  must  say  that  since  my  incumbency  the  positiou  of  farmer  at  this  school  has  boeii  filled 
by  men  that  have  not  shown  capacity  above  thatof  a  tinker  or  chore  l)o> . 

Stock. — The  school  is  greatly  in  nee<l  of  ten  or  twelve  more  g<MMl  milch  cows.  We  only  have  f(mr, 
and  one  of  these  has  outlived  lier  usefuliiess.  Of  the  other  three  it  is  seldom  that  two  are  being  milked 
at  the  sametime.  CouMideriug  the  number  of  cliUdreu  we  have,  it  is  plain  to  be  seen  that  we  derive 
little  benefit  from  so  few. 

Poultry  should  also  be  provided  for  this  school. 

We  have  five  head  of  hor»e«.  Two  of  them  are  fine  work  horses.  Of  the  others  one  is  somethingover 
twenty,  and  two  are  runaways  and  are  dangerous  to  have  in  an  Indian  school.    Agent  Doane  asked  for 
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aathority  to  dUpoAe  of  the  three  Just  mentioned  and  purchase  otheni  to  rephioe  them.  Anthority 
granted  to  Bell,  bnt  not  to  buy,  and  as  it  is  imposAible  to  get  along  without  at  least  four  horses  I  have 
refused  to  let  them  go.  I  hope  that  the  Department  will  see  the  wisdom  of  authorizing  this  pnrchaae, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  cattle  and  poultry. 

I  intend  to  fenoo  in  about  40  acres  and  sow  it  with  clover  and  timothy.  The  land  in  question  is  gen- 
erally too  wet  for  cultivation,  but  well  suited  for  grazing  purposes,  the  above-named  grasaea  doing 
weirin  this  soil.  About  one-fourth  of  this  land  is  timbered  and  runs  to  the  creek  on  tne  south,  so 
that  tbo  Held  inclosed  will  make  an  excellent  pasture. 

I  mi);ht  further  add  that  we  have  one  of  the  finest  bams  to  be  found  in  this  part  of  the  eoniitry. 
It  covers  360  square  feet  of  ground,  has  stall  room  for  10  head  of  homos  and  15  milch  cows,  and  the 
second  story  has  storing  capacity  for  80  tons  of  hay.  It  can  therefore  Ih^  readily  seen  that  this  schocd 
could  nit^oly  care  for  the  cattle  requested. 

GeneraL — Since  the  building  below  the  hill  has  been  remove<1.  alM>ut  one  acre  of  the  campus  has  been 
thrown  out.  This  leaves  about  80O  aqcuire  rods  iu  school  Krounds  pniper.  The  yarda  were  leveled 
early  last  spring  and  sown  to  bln^ptMS.  The  rainy  weather  bus  lM>cn  favorable  to  its  growth,  and  by 
keifjiing  two  lawn  mowers  going  most  of  the  time  we  havu  keot  our  yards  in  beautiful  condition. 

The  water  mains  have  been  put  in  good  repair,  and  a  25-gall(m  tank,  attached  to  the  range  and  con- 
nected with  the  water  pipes,  has  been  added.  This  is  a  great  convenience  to  the  school  kitchen.  The 
doors  and  windows  of  noth  dining  room  and  kitchen  have  been  screened,  a  thing  that  had  been  care- 
lessly neglected.  The  fence  inclosing  the  C4impus  has  received  a  coat  of  whitewash,  and  the  rallins 
withm  was  painted  late  in  the  faU.  Many  other  minor  improvements  were  made  in  connection  witE 
the  ones  Just  mentioned. 

Sanitary. — The  health  of  the  children  is  remarkable.    No  sickness  to  speak  of.     Scrofula  and  the 
various  forms  of  eczema  afe  not  so  prevalent  here  as  in  most  schools.    The  aj^ency  physician.  Dr.  J. 
S.  Lindley,  has  been  very  kind  to  us  and  promptly  responded  when  called  tiiMin. 

Water. — Our  water  supply  comes  from  a  spring  Just  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  the  east,  and  is  forced 
by  a  windmill  to  the  tank  in  a  tower  located  near  the  school  kitchen.  The  elevation  of  the  mill  ia  100 
fevA,  and  that  of  hill  aliout  70,  leaving  only  30  feet  of  mill  tower  above  the  level  and  the  top  of  the 
tank  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  fan  of  the  mill.  This  is  not  a  snfllcient  elevation  to  keep  the  wheel  in 
motion  only  about  two-thirds  of  the  time.  The  nnit  of  the  vear  we  haul  water  f^m  a  creek  near  hv 
that  IS  extremely  filthy,  and  the  use  of  this  water  must  certainly  bo  injurious  in  effect  and  will  mani- 
fest itself  sooner  or  later.  This  can  be  remedied  in  no  other  way.  so  far  as  I  can  see,  than  by  putting 
in  a  6  or  an  8  horsepower  engine  to  take  the  place  of  the  windmill  when  the  wind  is  not  sumcienUy 
strong  to  force  the  nump.    1  recommend  this  addition  to  our  waterworks. 

Religious.— Chapel  exercises  were  held  every  evening  but  one  (Saturday)  during  the  week.  Regn- 
lar  attendance  is  re<inired  of  both  pupils  and  employees.  Sunday  school  has  been  regularly  conducted 
throughout  the  year. 

The  miHsionaries  have  a  church  a  little  over  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away,  where  seri'lces  are  held 
every  Sabbath  morning  and  evening.  The  Friends  and  Methodists  have  the  work  in  charge.  The 
chihiren  were  allowed  to  attend  when  accompanied  by  an  employee  of  the  school. 

Employees.— Several  changes  in  employees  wero  made  last  winter.  With  a  possible  exception  my 
present  force  of  employees  aro  faithful  and  efficient  workers.  They  have  worked  harmoniously 
together,  been  loyal  to  me,  and  labored  for  the  upbuilding  of  the  school.  I  hero  extend  to  them  my 
sincere  thanks  for  a  strict  performance  of  the  duties  assigned  them. 

Visitors. — Supervisor  Moss  *pcnt  several  days  with  us  in  January,  and  later  in  the  year  we  were 
vi.sited  by  Inspector  Faison.  These  gentlemen  gave  the  school  a  thorough  ius])ection,  seemingly  well 
pleased  with  tne  present  management. 

Conclusion. — In  reviewing  the  work  of  the  past  year  I  am  very  much  encouraged  over  the  progresa 
made.  The  Wyandotte  and  Shawnee  Indians  have  been  prompt  in  returning  their  children  and  seem 
eager  for  advancement.  The  Senacas  do  not  properly  appreciate  what  the  Government  is  doing  for 
tliem.  They  are  rather  reluctant  in  letting  their  chilaren  go  and  are  always  ready  to  enter  complaint. 
I  have  inquired  as  to  their  conduct  in  former  years  and  find  this  to  bo  the  same  stoiy.  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  in  this  case  force  applied  would  be  better  than  i)erMuasion  and  reason. 

In  closing  I  desire  to  acknowledge  the  kindness  shown  me  by  M^.  George  S.  Doane,  United 
States  Indian  agent,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  fur  much  of  the  success  of  this  school.  He  has  heartily 
supported  me  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  my  school  and  promptly  and  willingly  approved  my  many 
requests. 

We  are  grateful  to  the  Indian  Office  for  its  liberality  to  this  school,  as  well  as  for  many  other  favon 
shown  UH  during  the  past  yeto'. 

Very  respectfully,  Andrbw  ,I.  Taber,  Jr., 
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Report  of  Supkrintbkdknt  op  Qcapaw  School. 

QUAPAW  School,  July  SO,  1H9C>. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  of  submitting  the  following  annual  report  concerning  the  Quapaw  boarding 
school  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1805 : 

I  assumed  charge  of  this  school  January  5,  1895.  The  school  had  been  in  good  hands  for  years.  I 
found  nearly  eve:^hing  in  good  shape  to  do  honor  to  my  predecessors.  The  school  was  weU  graded, 
disciplined,  and  much  advanced,  everything  having  been  reduced  to  a  system,  and  I  have  lieen  very 
happy  in  trying  to  keep  on  in  the  same  line,  with  every  appearance  of  su^rcess,  though  not  satisfactory 
to  myself.  While  the  school  was  in  good  running  order,  1  find  no  record  ur  history  of  its  past  work 
in  this  office  other  than  the  achool  register. 

Notwithstanding  the  many  changes  of  employees  the  school  has  undergone,  namely,  three  superin- 
tendents, four  industrial  teachers,  and  other  minor  chances,  within  a  period  of  four  months'  time,  the 
school  is  still  alive  and  perfect  harmony  has  existed  at  ul  times  among  its  employees. 

The  school  has  a  beautiful  location  near  the  center  of  the  Ouapaw  Reservation,  and  it  possesses 
many  natural  advantages  that  may  be  utilized  to  the  benefit  ana  arc  necessary  to  the  proper  manage- 
ment of  an  Indian  achool.  It  has  a  perfect  drainage.  It  has  an  abundant  and  nearly  ex  ha  ustleas 
supply  of  good  water. 

Near  the  school  are  several  natural  curioeities  that  attract  attention,  the  "Devil's  Pn>menado" 
being  one  of  the  most  prominent.  There  are  many  evidences  of  volcanic  eruptions— cratern  that  tor 
years  havo  been  extinct,  rocks  that  bear  evidence  of  having  been  Hubject(>d  to  intense  heat — the 
"Cave  Springs,'*  the  "Sulphur  Springs,"  all  of  which  nmko  Its  location  one  of  general  interest  to 
its  many  viaftors. 
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Tbe  piogveM  of  the  soboolroom  work  is  all  thRt  coald  be  expected.  Oar  teacherft  have  been  fol- 
IfwiBC  okSely  the  conree  of  study.  A  few  optional  studies,  sucn  as  botany  and  music  (instrumental). 
kmre  Mi&a  thrown  in  to  clothe  with  garments  of  brighter  color.  Much  of  this  extra  work  prepared 
by  the  children  are  modeln  of  neatness  and  will  compare  very  favorably  with  that  done  in  white 
aehoola.  Pupils  and  parents  manifest  much  intereHt  in  Tinisic.  It  in  impossible  for  us  to  find  time  to 
gire  instmetion  to  all  the  children  urging  for  uniHical  lore.    Our  children  "talk  Knglish." 

Aa  to  healthy  we  hare  had  no  sickness  to  spouk  of.  Our  school  has  been  very  fortunate  in  that 
TMpect. 

Oar  enrollment  has  been  good;  runaways  few,  parents  generally  returning  children  when  they  went 
home.    A  few  figures  will  help  to  show  our  attendauce. 


Quarter. 


Tint.. 
Second 
Third  . 
Fourth 


Enroll- 
ment. 

Average. 

100 

120 

117 

89 

07 

108 

101 

81 

Making  a  yearly  average  of  9G  f . 

The  oapacity  of  the  school^  malcing  n  low  estimati*  of  the  cubic  feet  of  space  per  pupil,  in  school- 
room,  dormitory,  and  dining  room,  with  as  ue:ir  perfect  ventilation  as  we  can  obtain,  is  90.  We  can 
crowd  in  more.    This  fact  being  known,  we  were  authorized  to  send  children  iVom  the  school. 

In  indostrial  training  our  boys  are  given  instruction  in  farming:,  gardening,  dairying,  the  care  of 
cattle,  hogs,  and  horsos,  and  general  enoring.  The  girls  retreive  inHtructiou  by  classed  in  cooking, 
sewing,  catting  and  iltting,  laundering,  fancy  work,  and  do  the  general  housework.    This  work  is 


a  people  of  ciierg>'. 

We  are  in  one  of  the  uest  agricultural  diMtricts  in  the  Territory.  We  have  broken  20  acres  of  prairie, 
which  givea  ua  160  acres  of  cultivatMl  laud.  Our  prosiiect  for  com  is  goiNl.  Oats,  on  aceount  of  rain, 
we  have  failed  to  save.  The  garden,  on  account  of  <-hanges  of  industrial  teachers,  is  not  what  it 
■hoold  be,  although  it  has  done  much  towani  supplying  our  school  with  vegetables.  I  i>lace  the 
fioUowing  eatimatea  on  farm  and  garden  products: 


Com bushels. .  1, 300 

Potatoes do....      200 

Tamina do 200 

Sqaaan  and  pumukins number. .      150 

Caoumbers,  pickled galU>nH . .        30 


Beans bushels..  30 

I'ease do 25 

Radishes do 40 

Sweet  corn,  dried do 6 

Cabbage heads. .  250 


We  have  the  best  facilities  for  stockraising :  plenty  of  water,  pasturage  gooil.  with  shade  treea, 
plenty  of  grass  growing  wild,  which  att'ords  a  large  quantity  of  roughness.  This,  with  the  grain 
nJaed  on  the  farm,  is  amply  suitieient  to  keep  the  stock  of  the  school. 

I>uring  the  fourth  quarter.  1895.  wo  have  had  repairt>d  two  old  Htorerooms,  which  are  now  as  good  as 
BOW  building  and  greatly  facilitate  our  work.  The  material  for  the  school  wasstorc<l  in  three  dif- 
ferent buildings;  by  having  these  repaired  and  shelves  put  in  wo  have  been  able  tt}  condense  our  sup- 
pUeain  two  bniSdings,  thereby  gaining  one  building  for  other  use. 

Our  buildings,  thirteen  m  number,  are  all  in  need  of  paint,  except  the  two  just  repaired.  The 
fence  in  our  yard,  in  spite  of  the  best  care,  has  symptoms  of  general  decay.  Among  the  great  needs 
of  the  achool  is  aome  protection  against  tire.  These  things  have  been  estimated  for,  and  we  have 
every  reason  to  believe  they  will  be  granted. 

I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  school  is  doing  a  much-needed  work  in  the  education  and  inter* 
eat  of  the  Indwn.    We  wish  to  express  our  thanks  to  the  Departmeut  and  to  the  agent  for  the  many 
kind  compliments  and  courteous  treatment  receiveil. 
I  am,  most  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  n.  JOHNSO.v,  Superintendent. 

The  CoMMissioNBB  OF  Indian  Affaibs. 


Report  of  Mis.sionary,  Quapaw  Agency. 

QUAPAW  Ubsbbvb.  I.vd.  T., 
St.  Maryt  Church,  July  IS,  1895. 

Dbab  Majob:  I  have  already  sent  my  report  through  Bishop  Moerschaert,  but  as  it  seems  he  has 
not  given  it  to  yea,  1  shall  send  the  folloM'ing: 

I  was  appointed  pastor  of  the  Quapaw  Agency  October  15,  1804,  ami  since  that  time  I  have  been 
working  in  year  agency  and  part  of  the  Cherokee.  I  may  note  here  that  I  am  the  first  white  man 
ordained  as  Oatholio  priest  in  tliis  Territory. 

The  Catholic  population  of  this  agency *iH  about  400,  scattere<l  over  the  following  tracta  of  land 
occupied  by  the  respective  tribes:  QuapawM,  u(>,(i85  acres;  Miainis,  17,000  acres;  Peonas,  33,301  acres; 
Ottawas,  14,861  acres;  Shawnees,  13, ni^  acres;  J^Iodm^n,  4,040  acres;  Senecas,  51.058  acres;  Wvan- 
dottes,  21,406  acres.  ThcHC  lands  are  well  under  cultivation  and  now,  since  the  allotment  of  the  Qua- 
paw lands,  there  seems  to  be  new  energy  infused  into  those  j[>eople.  This  may  be  noticed  by  the  way 
they  are  putting  more  order  in  their  homes.  C)n  the  4th  of  J  uly  last  they  celebrated  the  day  in  a  way 
very  crtKiitable  to  their  nation,  and  I  think  those  who  arranged  the  programme  and  carried  it  into 
execution  deeerve  the  highest  praise.  They  actually  had  an  out  aud  out  barbecuo  without  any  dis- 
order or  unpleasantness. 
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There  was  a  school  bnilt  for  the  Quapaw  Catholicu*  at  a  coat  of  $1,500,  near  St.  Mary's  Church,  ou 
Rock  Creek,  and  a  house  for  the  priest,  at  $235.  The  fencing  and  improvements  amount  to  $125.  There 
are  two  lay  Sisters  aa  teachers  and  one  resident  prieet.    The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  is  thirty -three. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  work  doce: 


Church.  !  Cojnmun- 

lOUH. 


St.  Mary's.. 

Miami 

Wvandotte. 
Splilloggs  .. 
Farelanu  . . . 

Afton 

Wasson 


86 
7 
4 

13 

11 

6 

2 


Baptisms.  !  Marriages. 


14 
2 


6 
2 


Eleven  p4->rsons  wero  contimie<l  May  12. 

I  nm  U)  leave  this  section  and  loi-ate  in  the  Osage  Nation  about  the  middle  of  next  montli,  but  before 
I  k*ave  I  shall  try  to  call  to  nee  yon. 
In  tlie  meantime  I  trust  you  will  remember  that  I  am  with  much  reRi)ect  sincerely  vours, 

Edward  V.  Reynolds. 
Geo.  S.  Doakb, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 


Rkport  of  Missionary,  Quapaw  Agency. 

Seneca,  Mo.,  July  JS,  isor,. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  three  regular  anpoiutnients,  aa  follows:  WiMcmeHS  Cave,  or  Zane  Cave.  S«>noca 
Nation ;  Shawnee  Log  Church,  and  Siiawuee  Lake,  at  Union  Church. 

At  Wihlerneas  Cave  no  organization  has  yet  been  efl'ected ;  gooil  congregations  each  aervice.    Shaw- 
nee Log  Church,  organized  in  February :  irmembors;  good  cx>ugregations.    Shawne«  Lake,  no  ehureh 
orgnnizftfl;  revival  now  in  progress;  several  converte«l  and  inlerent  good.    Sunday  school  at  tbii 
pluoc :  average  attendance)  about  fifty.    Kegular  ])rayer  meetings  at  these  three  places  each  week. 
Respectfully, 

n.  S.  Skaqos. 

(lEO.  S.   DOANE, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 


Rkport  op  Missionary,  Quapaw  Agency. 

Pastor's  report  of  Metho<list  Episcopal  Church  in  the  Quapaw  Agency  for  the  fiacal  year  ended 
June  30.  1895: 

Our  church  has  six  preaching  places  and  two  houses  of  worship,  namelv:  Wvandotte  Church,  on 
which  we  have  expended  $35  lor  improvements  this  year,  and  Shawnee  Chapel,  on  which  we  have 
expended  $115.  We  have  a  good  foundation  for  future  work  within  this  agency.  In  the  Seneoa 
Nation  we  have  20  acres  of  laud  given  ua  by  thene  people,  on  which  we  will  build  a'chureh  soon. 

Number  of  members:  Indians,  37;  whites,  6fi.    Sunday  schools,  2.    Number  of  marriages,  10. 

Wo  find  the  work  moving  upward  among  the  Indiana. 

W.  S.  TiROWNlNO, 

Pastor  Wyandotte  Church. 


Report  of  Missionary,  Quapaw  Agency. 

Annual  report  of  Friends  Church,  in  Quapaw  Ageuc}',  Ind.  T. : 

Church  buildings 8 

Church  buildings  erected  this  year 2 

Missionary  residences 4 

Missionary  residences  built  anew 1 

Ministers— Indians,  2;  whites,  7 9 

Places  our  ministers  preach 15 

Places  we  assist  in  Sunday  schools 13 

Pupils  in  Sunday  schools.' 7:^0 

Family  visits 076 

Series  of  meetings 16 

Converts 98 

Number  who  have  Joined  church 63 

Indian  marriages  ])erfonned  by  us 10 

Deaths  of  Indian  members 7 

Births 12 

Schoolhonsea 1 

Terms  of  day  school 4 

Places  of  day  school  taught 3 

Weeks  of  day  school 78 

Pupils  enrolled  (22  of  whom  are  Indians) H9 

Temperance  meetings  held  9 

By  my  own  efforts  Ipetitioned  the  removal  of  the  saloons  in  Miami  town.  Many  nignrd  tliciie,  and 
Ihev  were  sent  to  the  united  States  district  attorney  and  others,  and  we  believe  aided  in  their  removal, 
which  removal  is  a  source  of  gladness  to  us. 

On  behalf  of  the  church,  R.  W.  Hodson. 
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REPORT  OF  UNION  AGENCY. 

Union  Agency, 
Muscogee,  Ind,  T.,  September  6,  1S95. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  this  ray  third  annual  report  of  affairs  within  the 
Union  Agency,  Ind.  T.,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  Juuo  30,  1895. 

As  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  treat  the  various  topics  consecutively,  I  have  ^ouped 
them  under  distinct  subheads,  so  that  they  may  be  convenient  for  reference  either  by 
the  Indian  Office  or  by  other  parties  who  may  seek  the  information  embraced  therein. 

Intmden. — In  my  last  report  I  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  decision  of  the  Interior 
Department  in  the  case  of  .John  O.  Cobb  et  al.  had  simplified  the  question  of  citizen- 
ship, and  had  settled  the  status  of  a  lar^e  number  of  persons  hitherto  held  as  rejected 
claimants.  This  decision  has  been  followed  up  by  a  similar  one  in  the  Watt«  case, 
and  its  determination  has  done  much  to  reassure  Ciierokees  that  the  Government 
means  to  enforce  its  treaty  obligations  and  agreements,  and  in  due  time  unload  that 
nation  of  a  class  of  intruders  who  have  menaced  its  sovereignty  for  a  long  period  of 
years.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Goveruraent  by  its  inaction  has  fostered  an  ele- 
ment whose  presence  has  been  productive  of  strife,  internal  feuds,  and  a  personal 
friction  that  have  marred  the  usual  peaceful  routine  of  affairs  between  citizens  and 
noncitizens  in  this  agency.  I  am  not  sure  that  the  matter  demands  further  attention 
at  my  hands,  either  in  the  way  of  recommeudations  or  suggestions. 

I  think,  however,  it  is  due  to  candor  to  say  that  in  my  o])iuion  the  removal  of 
rejected  claimants  to  citizenship  is  a  matter  that  cau  be  accomplished  by  the  inter- 
vention of  the  military  without  much  expense  or  the  shedding  of  one  drop  of  blood. 
The  majority  of  these  intruders  live  near  the  Kansas  and  Arkansas  lines,  and  I  do  not 
think  it  would  be  either  cruel  or  unjust  to  them  to  move  them  within  the  boundaries 
of  said  States  and  out  of  this  Territory..  It  would  put  them  out  of  a  so-called  semi- 
barbaric  country  into  a  land  of  milk  and  honey,  Hchools  and  churches,  where  prog- 
ress is  the  watchword,  and  where  every  man  who  is  willing  to  work  can  acquire 
a  home,  enjoy  the  boon  of  a  holding  in  severalty,  and  worship  God  under  his  own 
vine  and  fig  tree.  It  may  be  that  in  the  course  of  human  events  p  political  Moses 
will  be  found  to  take  these  people  to  this  land  of  promise.  I  think  the  sum  of  $5,000 
Judiciously  expended  would  rid  the  Cherokee  Nation  of  intruders,  and  I  recommend 
that  an  appropriation  of  that  sum  be  made  by  Ctmgress  for  that  purpose. 

I  know  that  it  is  argued  that  allotment  of  lands  in  severalty  wouhl  bring  about  a 
settlement  of  the  intruder  question,  because  lands  would  only  be  allotted  to  Choro- 
kees  by  blood,  and,  therefore,  each  allottee  could  apply  to  the  courts  and  get  an 
ejectment  writ  against  a  declared  intruder  or  a  rejected  claimant,  and  in  this  way 
the  intruder  or  trespasser  upon  Indian  soil  would  be  eliminated  from  the  body 
politic.  This  view  of  the  case  seems  to  me  to  be  fallacious  as  well  as  indirect,  and 
as  likely  to  involve  the  rightful  owner  in  litigation.  His  allotment  would  come  to 
him  loaded  with  a  lawsuit,  and  his  ultimate  right  must  be  asserted  in  the  court* 
house.  This  means  delay,  vexation,  and  expense.  The  direct,  honest  mode,  it  seems 
to  me,  is  to  remove  the  intruder  bodily  and  let  the  Indian  take  his  heritage — for. 
which  he  has  paid  the  full  measure  of  its  value,  sometimes  in  blood  and  sometimes 
in  money,  but  often  in  both — without  let,  incumbrance,  or  delay.  The  United  States, 
in  my  opinion,  should  assert  the  power  and  dignity  of  a  great  nation  by  direct 
methods,  and  not  let  the  weaker  Indian  be  compelled  to  contend  in  the  courts  for  a 
right  which  belongs  to  him  free  and  untrammeled. 

Again,  I  am  satisfied  that  the  intruders  or  rejected  claimants  do  not  mean  to  sur- 
render their  alleged  rights — which  have  been  decided  as  untenable  by  the  Interior 
Department — without  a  struggle.  Indeed,  there  is  a  movement  alretuly  on  foot  in 
certain  districts  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  by  which  the  sai<l  claimants  propose  to 
organize  a  nation  inside  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  to  bo  known  as  the  '' Cherokee 
Inhabitant  Nation,"  basing  their  claims  upon  certain  clauses  of  the  treaty  of  1866 
made  between  the  Cherokeee  and  the  United  States.  All  acknowledged  citizens 
of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  and  all  persons  who  can  substantially  prove  themsevles 
entitled  by  blood  or  adoption,  by  marriage  or  otherwise,  may  become  citizens  of 
this  new  government.  After  their  organization  they  propose  to  ask  the  Government 
to  protect  them,  and  to  hold  themselves  amenable  only  to  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  grow  np  as  a  new  nation  under  the  shadow  of  the  Cherokee  Nation, 
whoso  laws  they  do  not  propose  to  respecfc,  but  will  openly  defy.  A  meeting  of  this 
kind  was  held  at  Vinita,  Ind.  T.,  on  the  12th  ultimo.  It  represented  constituents 
animated  by  the  above  purpose,  and  so  long  as  they  have  a  foothold — a  residence, 
legal  or  not— in  the  Indian  country,  they  will  be  disturbers  of  peace  and  promoters 
of  discord,  and  while  they  cry  aloud,  and  spare  not,  for  allotment  and  statehood,  they 
are  but  stumbling-blocks  and  obstacles  to  that  mutual  good  will  and  fraternal  feeling 
which  must  be  cultivated  and  secured  before  allotment  is  practicable  and  statehood 
is  desirable. 
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lu  further  proof  that  the  rejected  claimants  to  citizenHhip,  especially  these  known 
as  the  *'  Watts  Association/'  do  not  intend  to  submit  in  good  faith  to  the  ruling  of 
the  Interior  Department,  I  herewith  submit  certain  correspondence  which  explains 
itself.  The  first  letter  is  one  written  by  this  agency  of  date  July  2, 1895,  to  Mr.  W.  A. 
January,  Pryor  Creek,  Ind.  T.,  whose  wife  is  a  member  of  the  Watts  family  and  a 
relative  of  W.  J.  Watts,  who  is  commonly  known  as  ''king  of  the  intruders  in  the 
Cherokee  Nation."  The  second  letter  is  a  reply  by  W.  J.  Watts,  written  to  W.  A. 
January,  in  which  he  comments  upon  my  letter  to  said  January.  It  will  be  seen 
that  Mr.  Watts  expects  that  the  coming  Congress  will  provide  some  plan  whereby 
justice  may  be  done  all  parties,  and  this  intruder  question  may  be  more  definitely 
settled.  I  submit  this  correspondeuce  as  a  suggestive  one,  and  as  worthy  of  appro- 
priate consideration  by  the  Interior  Department. 

The  letter  of  Agent  Wisdom  to  Mr.  January  reads  as  follows: 

MuscooEB  (Union  Agbncy),  Inu.  T.,  July  S,  1895. 

SiB:  Youni  received.  The  letter  written  to  J.  C.  Moretz,  Prvor  Creek,  Ind.  T.,  od  Jane  22,  1886. 
a  copy  of  which  you  funiiHhed  me,  is  a  genuine  document  ami  wrh  iiisue<l  by  thie  office,  and  I  am 
responsible  for  it.  It  contains  my  views  as  to  the  rights  of  claimants  to  citi-ieuhhip  in  the  Cherokee 
Nation,  and  the  views  expressed  in  said  letter  I  ex]iei't  to  enforf«  a^inst  all  claimants. 

You  state  in  your  letter  (to  which  this  is  a  reply)  that  your  wife  is  a  relative  of  W.  J  .Watts. 
Therefore  her  claim  to  citizenship  depends,  or  is  bas^,  upon  Watts's  claim  to  citizenship.  You  are 
herel)y  informed  that  the  Watts  claim  to  citizenship  was  decided  adversely  by  the  rherokee  authori- 
ties, or,  in  other  words,  the  claim  of  W.  J.  Watts  to  citizen8hi">  was  rejected  by  the  Cherokee 
anth(»rities. 

I  take  this  cN>«asion  to  inform  you  that  I  have  receivetl  a  copy  of  the  opinion  of  Hon.  John  I.  Hall, 
AssiHtant  Attorney-General  for  the  Interior  Department,  whicu  was  approved  by  Hon.  Uoke  Smith, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  which  he  says: 

*'  I  am  of  the  opinion,  as  heretofore  expressed  iu  an  opinion  in  the  case  of  Cobb  and  others  versus 
The  Cherokee  Nation,  on  July  19, 1894,  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department  to  review  said  decision 
is  taken  away  by  the  agreement  approved  by  an  act  of  Congress  of  March  3,  1893." 

He  further  says: 

"  I  am  satisfied,  from  careful  examination  of  the  record,  that  the  Cherokee  authorities  reached  the 
richt  conclusion  in  this  case." 

It  will  therefore  be  seen  that  the  Department  indorses  the  action  of  the  Cherokee  authorities 
which  reiet'ted  the  Watts  claim  to  citizenship,  and  hence  all  those  that  claim  under  the  Watts  claim 
mu8t  be  held  as  intruders.  In  your  letter  to  me  of  June  29,  1895,  and  to  which  this  is  a  reply,  you 
state  that  in  August  last  yon  bought  a  farm  lyine  east  of  J.  C.  Moretz,  in  which  the  lines  hau  l>een 
agreed  upon,  ana  this  past  winter  you  fence<l  to  the  line,  and  no  farther,  and  there  was  still  no  objec- 
tion by  Moretz  or  anyone  else.  Accepting  your  statement  as  true,  the  eoncluHion  is  irresistible  that 
you  have  been  enlarxing  and  extending  your  improvements  in  the  Cherokee  Nation  since  the  tiling  of 
theorii;iual  Watts  claim.  This  enlarieement  I  hold  to  havo  l>een  in  violati(m  of  law,  and,  as  you  have 
been  declared  an  intnider  in  the  Cherokee  Nation,  you  have  no  right  to  hold  any  impT-ovemen't  therein 
which  you  have  acquired  subsequent  to  the  tiling  of  the  original  Watts  claim-,  and  you  can  only 
remain  on  your  orijginal  claim  until  January  next ;  and  you  so  n^maiu  by  an  act  of  Congress  as  a  matter 
of  grace — ns  I  understand  it — and  not  as  a  matter  of  right. 

1  advise  yon  as  afHend  to  take  this  view  of  the  matter,  because,  in  my  opinion,  yon  are  an  intruder 
in  the  Cherokee  Nation,  and  when  the  proper  time  comes  and  I  am  not  festraine<l  ny  some  act  of  Con- 

fress  or  by  some  ruling  of  the  Department  I  shall  treat  you  as  such,  l.'nder  the  treaties  l>etween  the 
'nited  States  and  the  Cherokees,  the  Cherokees  are  entitled  to  prf>tection  agaiust  intrusion,  and  I 
expect  to  carry  out  the  treaties  so  long  as  I  am  agent,  both  in  letter  and  in  spirit,  and  the  fact  that 
th>)  Watts  organization  may  be  formidable  in  numbers  will  not  deter  uie  from  discharging  my  duties 
in  the  premises. 

If  von  have  not  intruded  upon  Mr.  Moretz,  you  have  certainly  intruded  upon  the  public  domain  of 
the  Cherokee  Nation,  and  the  latter  is  sufficient  to  justify  me  in  giving  you  this  letter  of  warning  and 
in  taking  any  other  action  that  I  may  see  proper  to  take  when  the  time  for  action  arrives. 
Very  respectfnlly, 

T).  M.  Wisdom. 
United  State*  Indian  AgmL 
Mr.  W.  A.  Januabt,  Pryor  Creek,  Ind.  T. 

Mr.  Watts's  reply  was : 

MuLDSOW,  iND.  T.,  August  t8,  1895. 

Deab  Sib:  In  reply  to  your  inquiry  of  the  25th  instant  as  to  what  effe<;t  a  recent  de<'i8ion  of  Col. 
D.  M.  Wisdom,  United  States  Indian  Agent,  published  in  the  Pryor  Creek  Constitution  ot  the  23d 
instant  against  you  and  in  favor  of  J.  C.  Moretz,  would  have  upou'your  case  and  others  of  the  Watts 
family,  will  say : 

I  do  not  see  that  this  decision  will  materially  affect  yon  or  any  of  the  Watts  family.  Col.  Wisdom 
well  knows  that  the  Watts  family  has  been  )>rotected  in  the  possession  of  their  improvomeute  in  the 
Cherokee  Nation  since  1875.  He  further  knows  the  resolution  passed  by  last  Conip>Bss  susi>endiug  all 
action  looking  to  the  removal  of  the  so-called  intruders  until  January'],  1896.  Any  ruling  affecting 
the  Watts  family  until  after  that  date  would  be  arbitrarily  taken. 

I  think  his  ruling  in  your  case  is  premature  and  deserves  severe  censnre.  He  says  that,  in  his 
opinion,  you  are  an  intruder,  and  have  no  right  to  hold  any  improvements  since  tho  tiling  of  the 
original  Watta  claim  in  October,  1871.  Mr.  Wisdom  has  a  right  to  express  his  own  opinion,  but  in  this 
case  his  opinion  is  adverse  to  rulings  of  the  Interior  Department  siure  1875. 

As  to  the  opinion  of  Hon.  John  I.  Hall,  to  which  Mr.  Wisdom  refer?*,  it  does  not  affi^t  the  status  of 
any  person  oi  Cherokee  blood.    He  only  says : 

''In  my  opinion,  the  ratifying  of  the  Strip  agreement,  November  3, 1)^3.  takes  the  jurisdiction  from 
the  Interior  Department  to  review  any  adverse  decision  made  by  the  Cherokee  authorities." 

In  this  opinion  I  think  Judge  Hall  is  correct,  and  throws  the  question  of  citizenship,  together  with 
all  other  unsettled  questions  now  pending  in  the  Cherokee  Nation.  l»efore  the  Judiciary  Department  of 
the  United  States  Government  to  settle.  It  is  tmo  that  Judge  Hall,  after  rendering  this  opinion,  in 
his  sarcastic  way  says : 

''I  am  satistied  from  careful  examination  of  the  record  that  the  Cherokee  authorities  reached  the 
nght  conclnsion  in  this  case." 
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GonpMO  ibis  opinion  with  that  of  Hon.  Goorse  W.  Parker,  special  agent,  Mnt  to  thin  nation  to  invea* 
tfrntiT  this  same  quention  and  report  to  the  Interior  Department  tlie  factM  in  the  Wattn  caae,  who, 
wCer  twenty-three  days'  invcstiflpation,  aaid: 

**  I  And  the  Watts  family  to  he  Cherokees ;  filed  their  claim  in  October,  1871,  and  were  le^Iy  admitted 
toeltiseDMhip.' 

80,  yon  see,  an  opinion,  though  coming  from  one  high  in  anthority,  does  not  change  the  facta  in  the 


J  advise  you  and  all  other  claimants  to  remain  in  possession  of  your  farms  until  January  1 .  1806,  and 
if  it  is  the  duty  of  the  United  States  (lovemment  to  remove  you  from  thin  nation,  and  the  proper 
Mitbority  should  be  delegated  to  Colonel  Wisdom  to  perform  the*  removal.  I  know  of  no  better  man  to 
perform  the  work.  My  humble  oplniou  is  that  the  coming  Congress  will  provide  some  plan  whereby 
^utice  may  be  done  all  parties. 

W.  J.  Watts. 

"W.  A.  Jahuabt,  Pryor  Creek,  Ind.  T. 

The  remarks  preceding  the  aboye-qnoted  correspondence  apply  in  a  measure  to  all 
the  other  tribes,  except,  perhap.s,  the  Seminoles,  who  have  but  few  intruders  within 
their  nation,  and  as  a  consequence  it  is  the  most  peaceful  and  best  governed  tribe 
within  my  Jurisdiction.  It  has  been  the  policy  of  that  nation  not  to  iuvite  the  white 
man  within  its  borders.  It  has  refused  to  grant  him  leases  for  a  term  of  years,  and 
it  has  actually  built  or  erected  a  fence  along  its  western  border  or  line  to  prevent 
intrusion  from  Oklahoma  Territory,  and  without  the  presence  of  the  white  man^  to 
a  marked  degree,  it  has  advanced  along  the  lines  of  material  wealth  and  prosperity, 
and  has  demonstrated  l>eyond  cavil  that  the  Indian,  if  let  alone,  is  capable  of  self- 
government. 

Ontlawry. — During  last  fall  there  was  a  phenomenal  outbreak  of  outlawry  in  tliis 
agency.  Several  gangs  of  robbers,  murderers,  and  thieves  organized  in  the  Cherokee 
and  Creek  Nations  and  entered  upon  a  bold  and  systematic  plan  of  robbing  trains, 
stores,  and  private  citizens.  The  reputed  lemler  of  these  gangs  was  one  Hill  Cook, 
a  young  Cherokee  Indian,  although  he  has  more  white  blood  than  Indian  in  his 
▼ems,  and  in  the  States  would  be  taken  for  a  white  man.  These  bands  grew  so 
strong  in  numbers,  so  bold  in  their  raids  and  crimes,  that  at  one  time  it  seemed  the 
law  was  powerless  to  check  their  depredations.  Trade  was  stopped,  trains  ran 
irregularly,  and  then  only  under  guard.  Private  citizens  were  terrorized,  robbed, 
and  murdered,  and  a  pall  of  horror  overhung  the  central  and  northern  parts  of  this 
agency.  The  deputy  United  States  marshals  seemed  inadequate  to  cope  with  the 
outlaws  and  the  bravest  hearts  in  the  Territory  cowered  before  the  storm.  The 
Muscogee  court  doubted  its  jurisdiction  over  such  outlaws  and  their  crimes,  and  the 
Fort  Smith  marshals  were  not  sufficient  numerically  to  rout  and  capture  them. 
Realizing  the  danger,  this  agency  put  its  police  force  in  the  field  and  issued  the  fol- 
lowing general  order : 

Mdscogeb,  Ind.  T..  October  13,  1894. 
To  United  SUUes  Indian  Poliee,  Union  Agency,  Indian  Territory  : 

Whereas  robberies  and  other  (*rinics  have  become  of  frequent  ciccurrence  in  thiH  agency,  and  as  it 
is  yonr  dutv  to  ferret  otit  Hiich  crime!*  and  arrest  the  perpetrators  thereof  you  are  hereby  notified  to 
use  duo  and  enpecial  vigilance  in  jtuch  matt4*ra. 

Your  ]M)sition  is  not  a  sinecure,  nor  an)  you  to  consider  yourselves  pensioners  on  the  bounty  of  the 
Government. 

I  therefore  hereby  direct  you,  with  or  without  a  warrant,  to  arrest  all  outlaws,  thieves,  aud  mur- 
derers in  your  section,  and*  if  they  resist,  yon  will  shoot  them  cm  the  s]>ot.  And  you  will  aid  and 
assist  all  deputy  United  States  marshals  in  the  enforcement  of  the  law,  and  make  yourselves  a  terror 
to  evil  doers. 

If  yon  are  afraid  to  carry  out  this  order,  send  in  your  rosiizmations  and  I  will  appoint  better  men  in 
your  places.  This  is  no  time  for  cravens  and  cowu^s  to  hold  official  iMisitions  and  wear  the  badges 
of  office. 

Kespectfully,  Dkw  M.  Wisdom, 

United  Statee  Indian  Agent. 

This  order  was  deemed  by  timid  men  an  extreme  measure  at  the  time,  but  in  the 
light  of  subsequent  events  its  vigorous  tone  has  been  fully  justified.  It  threw 
down  the  gauntlet  to  outlaws.  It  meant,  as  it  said,  war  to  the  knife,  and  the  knife 
to  the  hilt.  It  inspired  confidence  in  the  timid ;  it  gave  aid  and  comfort  to  lovers  of 
law  and  order;  and  from  the  day  of  its  issuance  the  fight  against  crime,  outlaws, 
bandits,  and  their  secret  confederates  was  persistent  and  determined.  This  agency, 
although  in  the  storm  center  of  outlawry,  never  let  up  in  the  contest,  and  never 
wavered  in  the  line  of  duty. 

At  last  law  and  order  triumphetl ;  the  bandits  wore  either  driven  out  of  the  country 
or  captured  or  killed.  Bill  Cook,  flying  from  his  pursuers,  was  captured  in  New 
Mexico  by  a  Texas  sheriff  and  his  posse.  He  was  carried  to  Fort  Smith,  tried,  and 
convicted  for  several  ofl'enses.  and  is  now  serving  a  term  of  forty-five  years  in  the 
penitentiary  at  Albany,  N.  Y.  Jim  Cook,  his  brother,  is  in  the  Cherokee  peniten- 
tiary, at  Tahlequah,  for  eight  years.  Jim  French  was  killed  at  Catoosa,  Ind.  T.,  by 
a  merchant  whose  store  he  ha<l  raided  and  robbed;  and  his  companion  in  tbe  same 
crime  (one  Cochran)  at  the  same  time  met  death  at  the  hands  of  a  Texas  cowboy  at 
the  front  door  of  the  store.  '*  Virdigris  Kid,'  alias  Sam  McWilliams,  fell  in  a  fight 
at  Braggs,  Ind.  T.,  mortally  wouuded,  along  with  his  companion  (one  Saunders), 
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i/fhile  Sam  Batler,  "who  was  also  a  confederate,  escaped  and  has  since  been  killed. 
They  were  attempting  a  raid  npon  the  store  of  Mr.  Maddin,  of  that  place,  and  were 
defeated,  as  above  stated,  by  Cherokee  officers  and  citizens.  Cherokee  Bill,  whose 
correct  name  is  Crawford  Goldsby,  was  captured  by  Ike  Rogers,  a  colored  deputy 
marshal,  near  Nowata,  Ind.  T.  Rogers  caucht  him  unawares  sitting  near  a  stove, 
with  hiH  fatal  Winchester  in  his  hand,  and  knocked  him  to  the  floor,  and  then  tied 
him  with  the  assistance  of  a  friend,  and  he  was  successfully  transported  to  jail  at  Fort 
Smith,  Ark.,  where,  up  to  this  writing,  he  has  been  tried  and  convicted  of  two  differ- 
ent murders  and  is  now  under  sentence  of  death  in  both  cases.  Cherokee  Bill  and 
Bill  Cook  are  ditferent  persons.  'Cherokee  Bill  is  the  son  of  an  ex-Federal  soldier  by 
a  mixed-blooded  woman — a  compound  of  white,  negro,  and  Indian — and  he  is,  per- 
haps, the  most  abandoned  and  reckless  outlaw  that  ever  infested  and  terrorized  the 
Indian  country.  In  addition  to  the  above-named  outlaws,  there  were  several  others 
of  more  or  less  prominence  either  captured  or  killed  by  the  officers  operating  in  this 
agency. 

Within  the  last  few  weeks  there  has  been  another  flood  tide  of  outlaws  in  this 
section,  especially  in  the  western  part  of  the  Creek  Nation,  where  a  gang  of  Ucbee 
Indians,  seven  or  eiuht  in  number,  lead  by  one  Rufus  Buck,  a  Uchee  Indian,  have 
committed  murder,  robbery,  and  rape,  the  latter  crime  having  been  perpetrated  with 
fiendish  ferocity  upon  four  different  women,  two  of  whom  died  from  the  injuries 
inflicted  by  these  graceless  scoundrels.  It  is  gratifying,  however,  to  be  able  to  state 
that  Ave  of  said  outlaws  have  been  captured  by  indignant  citizens  and  a  force  of 
deputy  marshals,  and  they  have  been  carrie<l  to  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  where  they  await 
the  verdict  of  a  violated  law  which  is  sure  to  overtake  them.  It  was  with  the  great- 
est difficulty  that  the  people  could  be  prevented  from  enforcing  lynch  law  upon  the 
Buck  gang. 

There  is  also  another  band  of  outlaws  operating  in  the  western  part  of  the  Creek 
Nation  and  the  adjacent  sections  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations,  known  as 
the  Christian  gang,  who  are  by  no  means  Christians,  as  their  names  would  seem  to 
import.  They  are  escaped  murderers  from  the  Territory  of  Oklahoma,  and  have 
doubtless  fled  into  the  Territory  to  escape  officers  from  that  section  who  have  been 
and  are  now  pursuing  them.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  band  will  soon  be  captured 
or  exterminated. 

I  should  have  stated  that  the  Uchee  Indians  are  a  small  band  of  Indians  at  one  time 
conquered  by  the  Creeks  and  afterwards  incorporated  into  said  tribe  with  all  the 
franchises  and  immunities  of  duly  recognized  Creek  citizens. 

The  cause  of  so  much  outlawry  is  difficult  to  determine.  It  is  often  attributed  to 
the  largo  Cherokee  payment  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  Cherokee  Outlet,  which 
was  paid  per  capita  in  the  summer  of  1894.  A  plethora  of  money  often  produces 
crime.  Bill  Cook  made  his  flrst  raid  against  the  guards  escorting  the  Cherokee  treas- 
urer, and,  beaten  in  this,  he  attempted  to  escape  with  his  confederates,  and  in  a  flght 
that  ensued  one  of  the  guards  was  murdered,  and  this  occurrence  threw  Cook  and  his 
band  actively  in  the  Held. 

It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  crime  in  these  tribes  is  not  confined  to  any  one  race  of 
people.  Tne  Cook  gaug  was  composed  of  Indians  and  whites,  but  its  leaders  were 
Indians  or  of  Indian  origin.  The  Buck  gang,  as  above  stated,  was  composed  entirely 
of  Indians.    The  Christian  gang  are  white  men  nnd  interlopers  into  this  Territory. 

Such  gangs  will  always  exist  in  thinly  populated  countries,  where  it  is  impossible 
to  strictly  enforce  the  laws  and  where  it  is  difficult  to  discover  the  hiding  places  of 
outlaws;  and  it  is  a  source  of  regret  that  officers  are  too  poorly  paid  for  such  haz- 
ardous service;  and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  dangers  which  confront  officers  in 
running  down  and  capturing  outlaws  have  not  been  fully  appreciated  by  the  powers 
tliat  be,  and  that  they  have  not  received  adequate  pay  in  proportion  to  the  services 
heretofore  rendered  by  them  and  which  are  likely  to  be  required  in  the  future.  The 
outlaw  is  a  dangerous  fellow  to  meet.  He  goes  well  armed  and  well  mounted,  and  is  a 
crack  shot,  and  enters  upon  his  business  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  dying  with  his 
boots  on.  It  is,  therefore,  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  officers  are  often  chary  to 
encounter  him,  since  it  means  little  less  than  death  to  one  party  or  the  other,' and 
perhaps  to  both. 

I  should  also  state  that  the  Cherokee  authorities  at  all  times,  when  called  on  by 
this  agency,  promptly  put  its  light-horse  or  militia  in  the  field  and  gave  valuable  aid 
to  all  officers  in  their  efforts  to  dispose  of  and  exterminate  outlaws.  As  nations, 
neither  the  Creeks  nor  Cherokees  were  in  sympathy  with  the  bandits.  It  was,  as  I 
said,  a  phenomenal  outbreak,  and  came  upon  the  people  like  the  sound  of  a  tire  bell 
by  night  or  a  clap  of  thunder  in  a  clear  sky. 

MonopoUes. — Monopolies,  in  one  form  or  another,  are  the  greatest  evils  which  afflict 
this  country  and  oppress  its  inhabitants.  In  a  recent  address  made  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
Walker,  editor  of  the  Purcell  (Ind.  T.)  Register,  before  the  Press  Association  at  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah,  on  August  27;  1895;  he  says : 
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Tb  give  some  idea  of  this  land  monopoW,  we  call  attention  to  the  situation  in  the  Creek  Nation. 
This  nation  owns  something  over  3,000,000  acres  of  land,  and  of  this,  l.()40,2U0  acres  are  held  under 
fence  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  various  corporations  and  companies  made  up  of  only  sixty  one  persons. 

These  figures  are  approximately  correct,  according  to  my  information.  The  above 
monopoly  is  rendered  possible  under  what  is  known  as  the  "  contract  pasture  law*' 
of  Baid  nation.  (See  Compiled  Laws  of  the  Creek  Nation,  pages  117, 118.  etc.)  Sec- 
tion 344  of  said  law  reads  as  follows : 

Any  citizen  or  company  of  citizens  of  this  nation  shall  have  the  right  to  build  pastures  larger  than 
1  mile  square  along  the  l>onlerof  this  nation  by  securine  the  ronsont(»f  tlie  citizens  who  mav  be 
residing  within  such  proposed  inclosure.  or  who  may  be  residing  within  one- half  milt^  outside  and  from 
sacb  inclosure:  Provtdea,  That  such  pastures,  to  be  hereafter  Imilt,  sliall  not  be  of  gre8t«r  width 
firom  the  border  than  10  miles. 

Section  345  also  provides — 

That  all  parties  who  may  enter  into  a  written  contract  with  the  principal  chief  of  said  nation  for 
tho  bnildins  of  such  pastures  shall  pay  an  annual  tax  of  5  cents  on  every  acre  they  shall  inclose,  for 
the  use  ana  benefit  of^  the  Creek  Nation. 

The  above  law  was  approved  May  3, 1892,  and  is  to  continue  in  force  six  ^ears  from 
date  of  its  passage.  It  will  be  seen  there  is  no  limit  to  the  size  or  area  ot  such  pas- 
tares,  and  under  its  t«rms  more  than  one-third  of  the  common  public  domain  of  the 
Creek  Nation  has  been  converted  into  colossul  pastures  which  are  run  and  controlled 
by  about  sixty  persons.  Citizens  ostensibly  inclose  and  wire  in  such  pastures  and 
then  sublet  or  lease  them  to  foreign  corporations  or  companies  or  individuals.  The 
cattle  barons  and  kings  of  Tex'is  transfer  their  herds  to  these  pastures,  and  the  well- 
known  yell  of  the  imported  cowboy  and  the  jingle  of  his  spurs  are  heard  all  over 
the  lancl. 

This  law  also  provides,  section  350 — 

That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  an}'  citizen  to  make  a  claim  or  any  improvement  whatever  within  a 
pasture  lawfully  erected  under  the  provisions  of  this  act.  without  the  consent  of  the  parties  or  piurty 
contracting  for  said  pastures. 

I  know  of  no  law  more  shrewdly  devised  to  foster  and  support  a  monopoly,  and  I 
know  of  no  monopoly  that  more  insidiously  undermines  the  rights  of  the  common 
Creek  citizen,  than  this  Creek  contract  pasture  law.  It  has  made  the  small  farmer 
and  the  small  herdsman  homeless  in  his  own  country,  e'.£cluded  him  from  the  common 
heritage,  deprived  him  of  a  natural  and  legal  right  that  he  never  should  have  sur- 
rendereil,  and  has  installed  over  him  the  desputism  of  alien  corporations,  who  wax 
fat  off  of  his  grass,  which  they  obtain  at  the  grossly  inadequate  price  of  5  cents  per  acre. 

In  my  opinion,  too,  this  Creek  contract  pasture  law  is  unconstitutional,  or  is  con- 
trary to  an  act  of  Congress,  inasmuch  as  it  violates  8<*ction  2116,  Revised  Statutes  of 
the  United  States.  It  is  a  lease  of  Indian  lands  from  an  Indian  nation  or  tribe  of 
Indians,  through.its  national  council,  approved  by  its  executive  head,  and  ought  not 
to  have  any  validity  in  law  or  equity  unless  made  by  treaty  or  convention  entered 
into  pursuant  to  the  Constitution.  The  Creeks  are  allowed  the  unrestricted  right 
of  self-government  only  so  far  as  may  be  compatible  with  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  the  laws  made  in  pursuance  thereof.  (See  treaty  proclaimed 
August  28,  1856,  article  15.)  It  requires  no  argument  to  prove  that  the  contract 
pasture  law,  under  which  long  leases  have  been  made,  was  not  enacted  either  by 
treaty  or  convention  or  according  to  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  made  in  pursu- 
ance thereof.  It  is  true  that  the  lease,  in  the  tirst  place,  is  granted  to  an  Indian,  but 
it  is  also  true  that  in  the  second  place  it  is  sublet  or  subleased  to  a  white  man  or 
noncitizen,  and  thus  by  circumlocution  a  single  Iixlian  is  enabled  to  do  what  the 
whole  nation  can  not  do,  under  section  2116  above  quoted.  Such  a  law  is  a  usurpa- 
tion of  the  public  domain  of  that  nation  by  an  unauthorized  act  of  tho  Creek  council. 

Such  a  condition  of  affairs — a  mere  skeleton  of  which  is  presented  in  this  report — 
calls  for  remedial  legislation  either  on  the  part  of  the  Creeks  themselves  or  by  the 
Government,  whose  wards  these  people  are.  The  Creeks  should  remember  the  old 
motto  that  "  He  who  would  be  free,  himself  must  strike  the  blow." 

The  Dawes  Commiasion. — This  important  (Commission,  charged  with  a  most  delicate 
and  responsible  trust,  was  reenforced  by  the  last  Congress  and  two  additional  mem- 
bers added  and  one  change  made  in  the  personnel  of  the  ol<l  Commission.  Major 
Kidd  was  transferred  to  another  field  of  duty  and  his  ])laco  filled  by  a  new  member. 
The  Commission  is  therefore  virtually  a  new  body,  and  is  equipped  with  other  and 
additional  instructions  from  those  which  controlled  the  old  Commission.  It  appeared 
in  the  Territory  in  May  last,  established  its  headquarters  at  Muscogee,  and  endeav- 
ored to  open  negotiations  with  the  authorities  of  tho  several  tribes.  But  it  found  the 
Indians  so  engrossed  in  political  affairs  that  it  could  not  make  either  rapid  or  satis- 
factory headway  with  them.  Indians  love  the  excitement  of  the  political  arena,  and 
their  leaders  plunge  into  a  contest  with  all  the  abandon  and  vim  of  trained  politi- 
cians in  the  States.  Indeed,  I  am  not  sure  but  what  a  Tammany  Hall  boss  could  be 
outwitted  by  a  wily  Indian  politician.    At  any  rate,  the  Commission  deemed  it  best 
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to  adjoum^  and  its  members  rettnned  to  their  respective  homes  until  the  close  of  the 
national  elections  throughout  the  Territory,  >K'hen,  I  am  informed,  negotiations  will 
be  resumed  along  the  lines  laid  down  in  their  iuMtnictions  nnd  in  accordance  with 
the  act  of  Congress  under  which  said  CommisHion  was  created. 

If  1  may  be  allowed  to  s]>eculate  on  or  forecuHt  the  future,  I  will  say  that  I  think 
the  question  of  allotment  is  slowly  but  surely  taking  deep  root  in  Indian  soil,  and 
that  in  the  near  future  a  change  will  be  palpably  manifest  to  all  the  friends  or  this 
mode  of  settling  the  vexed  Indian  problem,  so  far  as  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  are 
concerned. 

The  ludians  now  know  that  a  survey  of  their  lands  is  being  made,  and  whether 
with  or  without  their  consent,  the  survey  is  going  on.  The  meaning  of  such  survey 
is  too  plain  to  be  disregarded,  and  it  is  justly  considered  as  the  initial  step,  solemn 
and  authoritative,  toward  the  overthrow  of  their  jireseut  conmiunal  holdings.  At 
this  writing  surveying  corps  are  at  work  in  the  Creek,  Choctaw,  and  Chickasaw 
Nations,  and,  therefore,  eacu  one  of  these  tribes  have  an  occular  demonstration  of 
the  actual  inteut  and  ultimate  purpose  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 
The  ring  of  the  surveyor's  ax  is  an  echo  of  progress.  80  far  the  surveyors  have  not 
been  interfered  with  by  the  Indians,  and  there  is  no  probability  that  any  serione 
interference  will  be  made  so  as  to  delay  the  work.  1  have  understood  that  the 
appropriation  of  $200,000  by  the  last  Congress  to  survey  the  lands  of  the  Five 
Civilized  Tribes  is  not  sufficient  to  complete  the  work,  and  I  therefore  recommend 
that  there  be  an  a<lditional  appropriation  made  by  Congress  for  that  puri»ose. 

As  germane  to  the  Dawes  Commission,  and  as  a  matter  interesting  to  the  general 
public,  1  herewith  submit  a  letter  written  by  Hird  Harris,  esq.,  a  prominent  citizen 
of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  and  a  brother  of  the  present  ]>riucipal  chief  of  said  nation, 
to  Mr.  Berryhill,  in  which  Mr.  Hcarris  forcibly  presents  what  he  considers  as  **the 
mo8te<]uitable  and  feasible  solution  of  the  situation  that  now  confronts  the  Indiana 
of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes."  It  is  known  as  the  colonization  scheme,  and  it  has 
many  advocates  in  the  several  tribes,  an<l  notably  among  the  Cherokees.  I  present 
it,  as  outlined  by  Mr.  Harris,  for  what,  it  is  worth,  to  the  consideration  of  thought- 
ful men,  without  regard  to  race  or  nationality. 

Mr.  Harris's  letter  reads  as  follows : 

MuscoGRK,  IxD.  T.,  May  32, 1895. 

My  Dbab  Sib:  Your  eateemml  letter  of  the  10th  was  duly  received.  In  reply,  I  will  give  yon, 
briedy,  what  I  think  the  most  equitable  and  f(>ai»iblo  solution  of  thf*  Hitiiation  that  now  confronts 
the  IndiauH  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes.  I  spt'ak  more  particularly  from  a  Cherokee  standpointjbnt 
believe  that  the  pUn  I  suggest  is  equally  adaptable  to  any  of  the  nations  comprising  the  Five  Civi* 
Hied  Tribes. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  seems  determined  that  the  lands  of  these  several  Indian 
nations  shall  be  allotted,  the  tribal  governments  of  the  same  broken  up,  and  the  Indians  madeciti* 
sens  of  the  Unite<l  States. 

Do  we  desire  these  chaniires?  Can  wc,  in  justice  to  ourselves,  submit  to  themf  Would  the  condi* 
tion  that  Hie  Indian  would  find  himself  in,  after  the  aocomplishmtMit  i>f  tbes«*  proposed  changes,  be 
compatible  with  his  nature?    Could  he.  as  an  Indian,  exiMt  under  tliem  i 

To  all  of  these  questions  I  answer.  No.  Yet  I  am  conviuced  that  sncli  is  tho  fat*^  that  awaits  ns. 
The  (loverument  of  the  Fnited  States  has  been  for  many  years  past  gradually  withdrawing  from 
these  nations  the  protection  that  it  is. by  solemn  treaty,  l>ound  to  give' them,  till  to-day  the  condi- 
tion  that  we  Hud  ourselves  in  clearly  shows  the  end  to  which  it  pn)iM>soH  to  bring  its  wanls  by  such 
treatment. 


{K)werlcss  to  protect  themselves.  Numerous  instances  could  be  citwl.  showing  that  the  Government 
lad  loug  since  withdrawn  its  protection  from  thitse  nations,  and  that  it  had,  in  fact.  fosteriMl  the 
growth  of  conditions  among  us  that  have  acquired  such  strength  as  t^  ]>e  able  to  rise  now  in  our  own 
country  and  demand  our  extinction  n^  independent  and  S4*parat4>  nations,  and  a  change  in  our  whole 
industrial,  political,  and  social  system.  Do  we  desire  this .»  I  say,  Xo.  Then  for  a  remcnly  that  will 
lca<l  us  out  of  it,  away  from  it,  and  one  that  promises  our  preservation  as  a  distinct  race  of  i>eople  in 
the  enjoyment  of  ousloms,  social  and  political,  that  liave  been  handed  down  to  us  from  remote  genera- 
tions of  the  past. 

My  plan  is  for  the  Cherokees  to  sell  their  entire  lande<l  )M>ssessions  to  the  X'niteil  States,  divide  the 
pnM'eeds  thereof,  per  capita,  then  such  as  desire  to  do  so  unite  in  the  formation  of  an  Indian  colony,  and 
with  their  funds  Jointly  purchase  in  Mexico  or  South  America  a  InNly  of  land  sufficient  for  all  their 
puriKwes,  to  l)e  forever  their  joint  home.  lA't  the  entire  b<idy  of  (,^hen>keo  lands,  except  town  sites 
and  mineral  lauds,  be  sold  for  the  sum  of  $5  per  acre.  The  value  of  town  sites  and  mineral  would  of 
course  be  much  greater  than  that  sum.  but  could  be  easily  aMcertaineil. 

I  believe,  also,  that  for  such  Indians  as  did  not  desire  to  .join  the  col<»ny  and  leave  the  country  pro- 
vision should  be  made  for  them  to  repurchase  their  old  homes,  or  such  other  lands  in  the  country  lieTO 
as  they  might  desire,  and  they  could  remain  here  and  nu'et  such  fate  as  awaits  them.  I  believe  this 
plan  prcsenta  the  most  feasibfe  and  equitable  solution  of  the  questions  tliat  we  must  decide  in  the  very 
near  future,  and  will  prove  absolutely  just  and  fair  to  all  cUss^'h  and  conditions  of  our  citizens.  I 
also  believe  that  the  same  could  be  acted  upon  bv  any  or  all  of  the  Five  ('ivilized  Tribes,  and  should 
be  glad  ti»  hear  an  ex]>retMion  on  it  Irom  you,  and  others  of  our  sister  nations. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

BlUI)  liABBIS. 

Bev.  D.  L.  Berbthill, 

Okmulffee,  Ind.  T. 

Education. — Some  weeks  before  I  entered  upon  the  final  preparation  of  this  report 
I  addressed  a  circnlar  letter  to  the  suporintondents  of  schools,  members  of  i-dnc^i- 
tional  boards,  and  to  the  chiefs  of  tne  several  tribes  of  this  agency,  asking  that  I 
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be  fomished  with  statistics  showing  the  number  and  condition  of  their  schools,  the 
number  of  teachers  and  their  salaries,  and  the  namber  of  pupils  and  their  daily 
attendance.  I  have  the  pleasure  of  submitting  such  statistics  of  the  Cherokee, 
Creek,  and  Seminole  nations,  which  show  that  tne  cause  of  education  is  receiving 
marked  attention  by  all  of  said  tribes,  and  that  their  systems  of  schools  will  com- 
pare favorably  with  those  of  the  States. 

As  to  the  Cherokees,  I  submit  a  copy  of  the  report  (in  the  form  of  a  letter  addressed 
to  this  agency)  from  Mr.  Augustus  £.  Ivy,  member  of  the  board  of  education : 

Tahlkqhah,  IiTD.  T.,  Auffuat  19,  1895. 

Dear  8n:  The  school  system  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  I  think  the  best  on  earth.  Our  schools  are 
In  a  healthy  condition.  There  are  abont  4,800  children  in  attendance  in  the  af^^regate ;  avemse  attend- 
ance, 3,750.  Thisre  are  105  primary  school  teachers  and  even  100  primary  schools  in  this  nation ;  two 
hiffh  schools,  the  male  seminary,  which  will  accommodate  200  pupikt,  and  the  female  seminary,  which 
will  accommodate  225  papils.  Both  these  seminaries  are  large  hrick  stmctnres  and  both  are  well 
attended.  The  female  seminary  is  240  by  150,  three  stories  in  height,  and  the  male  seminary  same 
site  as  the  female. 

The  teachers  in  the  primary  schools  receive  $35  per  month  for  nine  months  in  the  year.  The  teachers 
at  the  seminaries  receive  from  $50  to  $100  per  month. 

Of  the  100  schools  mentioned  above,  14  are  for  our  colored  citisens.  Besides,  the  nation  has  fur- 
nished them  with  a  large  brick  building,  aud  they  have  a  fine  high  school,  kept  up,  like  all  other 
schools,  at  the  expense  of  the  Cherokee  government. 

White  children  (noncitizens)  are  not  allowed  to  attend  our  schools,  though  they  have  subscription 
and  private  schools  all  over  the  country. 

Ontside  of  the  national  schools  there  are  about  12  mission  schools  in  different  parts  of  the  nation  of  a 
high  order,  and  help  ng  to  do  splendid  work  for  both  citizens  and  noncitizens  of  this  country.  There  is 
no  country  under  the  sun  so  blessed  with  educational  advantages  at  large  as  are  the  Cherokee  people. 

The  orphan  asylum  is  also  a  high  school,  besides  being  the  home  of  the  homeless  of  our  children. 
It  holds,  room  and  board,  150,  the  same  manner  as  our  sominari^H,  and  a  good  lot  of  teachers  there 
tarn  out  graduates  every  year.    This  is  a  laree  brick  building,  240  by  80  feet,  three  stories  in  height. 

The  schooLsystem  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  is  managed  by  a  board  of  education,  consisting  of  three 
members,  who  have  charge  of  the  entire  school  management  of  the  nation,  the  appointment  of  teachers 
for  the  high  and  primary  schools,  and  the  general  supervision  of  all  school  matters.  The  present 
board  consists  of  the  following  named  persons:  C.  O.  Frye,  president;  W.  V.  Carey,  memlMer,  and 
A.  £.  Ivy,  secretary— all  Cherokees  by  blood  and  educated  folks.  The  Cherokees  are  proud  of  their 
schools  and  educational  institutions. 

Very  truly,  AuousTTS  E.  Ivy, 

Secretary  Board  of  UdueaHon. 

Col.  D.  M.  Wisdom, 

United  States  Indian  Agent,  Union  Agency,  Mtueogee,  Ind  T. 

As  to  the  Creeks,  I  submit  the  following  detailed  ntatement  from  Q.  W.  Hill, 
president  of  the  board  of  education: 

Chbootah,  Ind.  T.,  Augrut  16,  J895. 

Pear  Sib:  By  order  of  Hon.  L.  C.  Ferryman,  principal  chief  of  the  Muscogee  Nation,  I  most 
respectfully  submit  the  following  detailed  statement  of  toe  school  system  of  our  nation : 

Boarding  schools '.  6 

Orphan  asylum 1 

Puolic  primary  schools 47 

Pupils 1,752 

Teachers 64 

Teachers'  salaries  range  from  $25  to  $50  per  month. 

Colored  freedmen  have- 
Boarding  schools 2 

Orphan  asylum 1 

Puolio  primary  schools 19 

Pupils 673 

Teachers 27 

Teachers'  salaries  same  as  above  mentioned.  The  children  of  freedmen  are  discriminated  against 
by  having  separate  schools  and  funds.  Oor  laws  make  uo  provision  for  white  cliihlren,  and  they  are 
only  admitted  by  arrangement  with  the  board  of  directors. 

Very  respectfully,  G.  W.  Hill, 

President  Board  of  Education. 
Hon.  D.  M.  Wisdom, 

United  States  Indian  Agent,  Muscogee,  Ind.  T. 

Ab  to  the  schools  of  the  Soiuinolo  Nation,  Hon.  John  F.  Brown,  principal  chief  of 
that  nation,  reports  as  follows : 

There  is  an  annual  appropriation  for  schoolpurposes  of  $24,000.  All  the  schools  of  the  nation  are 
maintained  throughout  at  national  expense.  We  have  two  large  mission  schools,  accommmlating  100 
pupils  each ;  an  appropriation  of  $17,900  is  made  annually  for  tneir  support.  For  the  management  of 
ea<^  we  have: 

Salary. 

1  superintendent $750 

1  principal  matron 250 

1  music  teacher  and  matron 350 

1  dining-room  matron 200 

1  dormitory  and  sewing  matron 200 

1  principat  teacher 450 

2  assistant  teachers,  each 350 

1  primary  department  teacher 350 

The  above  is  for  each  term  of  eight  months. 
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In  addition  to  theie  we  have  fonr  district  sebools  in  sood  condition.  T«aehen  for  thane  Mv  psM 
$400  for  t«*nn  of  eight  months.  There  is  no  diseriminstlon  made  aarainst  colored  children  in  aar  of 
these  schools,  hence  there  is  no  special  proviaion  made  for  them,  aa  tiiey  attend  these  schools  as  Inaiaii 
children  du. 

To  date  we  have  not  had  enough  whites  among  us  to  make  any  apparent  necessity  for  the  edncatloii 
of  their  yonuff,  and  conseqoMitly  there  is  no  provision  made  anywhere  for  them. 

All  of  \vhirh  iH  respectfully  snhmitted. 

KesiMMafully,  JoHN  F.  Browh. 

Hon.  D.  M.  Wisdom. 

United  States  Indian  Agent,  Union  Agency. 

I  re<;ret  that  thas  far  no  permanent  arrangement  has  been  madeb^  which  suitable 
facilities  can  be  furnished  to  white  children  to  obtain  even  the  ordinary  rudiments 
of  an  English  education,  lliis  leaves  a  large  class  of  people  in  our  midst  growing 
up  in  ignorance  and  exposed  to  vice,  and  much  of  tlie  disturbing  forces  of  society 
are  duo  to  this  unfortunate,  anomalous  condition  which  surrounds  the  white  chil- 
dren of  this  agency.  It  is  impossible  for  them  to  be  e<lucated  unless  they  are  sent 
out  of  the  Territory  to  the  States,  and  the  expense  incident  thereto  is  too  great  to 
be  borne  b^  the  average  white  man  of  this  Territory.  There  are  no  public  schools 
to  which  his  children  can  resort,  and,  so  far  as  I  know  at  this  time,  there  is  no  effort 
being  made  on  the  part  of  Indian  tribes  to  relieve  the  situation.  It  seems  that  wise 
policy  would  suggest  that  they  might  open  their  schools  to  white  children,  provided 
the  wliites  would  bear  their  portion  ot  current  expenses  of  said  schools;  or  that 
they  would  allow  the  white  men  of  the  different  settlements  to  use  and  occupy  a 
small  area  of  land  and  erect  a  schoolhouse  thereon  and  pay  the  teachers  themseiTCS. 
In  a  few  instances  an  arrangement  of  the  kind  last  mentioned  has  been  tolerated  by 
the  Indian  authorities,  but  as  a  rule  the  establishment  of  a  white  school  produces 
friction  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  and  is  opposed  by  the  Indians  of  that  com- 
munity. 

I  have  delayed  the  completion  of  this  report  several  days  in  order  that  I  might  be 
furnished  with  statistics  as  to  the  cause  of  education  in  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw 
nations,  but  thus  far  have  been  unable  to  hear  from  the  nnthorities  of  said  tribes. 
I  can  say,  however,  from  my  personal  knowledge,  that  their  school  systems  will  not 
suffer  by  comparison  with  those  of  the  other  tribes  herein  mentioned. 

Population. — The  population  of  the  Five  Tribes  is  about  as  follows,  according  to 
information  furnished  me  by  authorities  of  said  tribes: 

According  to  the  census  of  1890,  Chief  Harris  says  the  population  of  the  Cherokee 
Nation  was — 

Cherokees  by  blood 21,232 

Cherokee  freedmen 2,052 

Cherokees  (intermarried  whites) 2,011 

Creeks  residing  in  said  nation 82 

Choctaws  residing  in  said  nation 11 

Total 25,388 

A  census  was  taken  in  1893  of  Cherokees  by  blood  of  said  tribe,  and  the  number 
of  such  Cherokees  amounted  to  something  over  25,000. 
According  to  a  late  census,  just  complet-ed,  the  Creeks  number  as  follows: 

Creeks  by  blood 9, 447 

Creek  freedmen 4,416 

Total 13,863 

Choctaws  number  about  as  follows : 

Choctaws  by  bloo<l 14, 000 

Choctaw  free<lmen 3,819 

Total 17,819 

In  the  above  estimate  of  Choctaws  by  blood  intermarried  citizens  are  included, 
and  I  do  not  think  they  will  exceed  1,000. 

The  Chickasaws,  exclusive  of  negroes,  number  about  6,000.  The  total  native 
population,  including  Chickasaw  negroes,  is  about  70,000.  The  Seminoles  number 
2,900. 

1  also  estimate  the  population  of  noncitizens  residing  in  this  agency,  in  round  num- 
bers, at  250,0(X),  and  this  number  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  owing  to  the  great  possi- 
bilities of  this  splendid  country  the  tide  of  immigration  is  not  likely  to  be  checked. 

Even  as  a  renter  or  lessee  of  land  the  noncitizen  fares  better  and  rebuilds  his 
shattered  fortunes  faster  than  he  could  do  in  the  older  and  more  impoverished  States 
of  the  Union.  The  greater  portion  of  the  noncitizen  element  works  the  soil  or  inhabits 
the  country  under  }>ermits,  and  this  disposition  on  their  part  is  most  commendable 
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and  aa^re  well  for  their  good  citizenship  when  this  Territory  shall  have  passed  into 
statehood. 

Police  fbrce.— The  police  force  of  this  agency  has  done  efficient  work  during;  the 
last  year  and  has  proved  itself  an  invaluable  factor  in  enforcing  the  decrees  of  this 
agency.  Their  meager  salary  has  crippled  their  efficiency,  and  after  mature  reflec- 
tion, based  npon  my  experien<>e  since  I  have  been  agent,  I  believe  an  increase  in 
their  salaries  or  pay  would  be  productive  of  public  good  and  would  insure  the  ser- 
vices of  a  better  class  of  men.  I  would  therefore  respectfully  recommend  that  the 
pay  of  the  privates  and  noncommissioned  officers  be  raised  to  $15  per  month  and 
that  of  officers  to  $18  per  month. 

I  have  removed  during  the  past  year  two  or  more  privates  from  the  force  for 
drunkenness,  becans<^  an  Indian  is  totally  unfit  to  discharge  a  public  duty  when 
under  the  influence  of  whisky,  and  especially  that  vile  stuff  which  is  introduced 
into  this  agency.  Originally  vile,  its  bad  qualities  are  enhanced  by  a  mixture  with 
drugs,  bitters,  and  tonics,  and  1  regard  the  prohibitory  law  enacted  by  Congress,  which 
prevents  the  introduction  and  sale  of  whisky  and  beer  to  Indians  within  this  agency, 
as  the  most  beneficent  measure  ever  passed  by  that  body.  It  ought  to  stand  as  irrev- 
ocable as  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians  and  be  enforced  with  the  utmost  rigiditv. 
The  repose  of  society  in  this  agency,  the  protection  of  life  and  property,  absolutely 
demand  such  a  law  and  also  its  strict  enforcement. 

Lioensed  traders.— The  traders  in  this  agency  now  number  325,  which  is  an  increase 
over  the  number  of  hist  year  of  75.  As  a  rule*  they  have  shown  commendable  prompt- 
ness in  complying  with  the  laws  under  which  they  are  licensed,  and  I  have  lieartl  of 
but  few  complaints  of  their  dealings  with  Indians.  Licensed  traders  constitute  a 
worthy  class  of  citizenship.  They  build  good  stores  and  private  residences  and  give 
a  permanency  and  solidity  to  our  towns  and  conuuercial  centers,  and  introduce, 
through  their  families,  a  better  and  more  progresHivc  element  of  society,  while  their 
sharp  competition  in  their  lines  of  trade  reduces  the  prices  of  goods  and  makes  living 
cheaper  alike  for  citizen  and  noncitizen. 

I  think  it  in  the  interest  of  civilization  to  encourage  their  advent  into  this  agency, 
and  the  impediments  thrown  in  their  way  by  Indian  statutes  and  by  clauses  m  cer- 
tain treaties  made  with  certain  tribes  should  be  repealed,  notably  that  clause  of  the 
treaty  of  1866  made  between  the  Cherokees  and  the  United  States — article  8  of  said 
treaty — which  requires  traders  other  than  those  in  the  Canadian  district  of  said  nation 
to  secure  the  approval  of  the  Cherokee  national  council  before  a  license  is  granted  to 
them.  This  is  a  practical  exclusion  of  tradei*s  from  a  large  portion  of  the  Cherokee 
country,  and  enables  the  citizen  merchant  to  pile  up  a  high  prot«(rtivo  tariff  on  his 
goods,  wares,  and  mer<'handise,  and  to  make  his  own  people,  more  than  any  other 
class,  ''pay  too  dear  for  his  whistle.''  Such  legislation  is  for  the  benefit  of  a  class 
and  to  the  detriment  of  the  public.  It  is  another  monopoly  that  ought  to  bo  broken 
<lown  and  is  a  standing  fetter  on  the  wheels  of  commerce  that  ought  to  be  removed. 
It  is  one  of  those  effete  provisions  of  an  anticiuated  treaty  that  blocks  the  onward 
march  of  amore  liberal  and  progressive  public  sentiment,  and  it  appears  ou  the  pages 
of  said  treaty  simply  as  a  relic  of  barbarism. 

Incorporation  of  towns. — There  are  several  large  towns  in  this  agency.  They  con- 
tain a  population — citizens  and  noncitizeus — ranging  from  1,000  to  5,000  souls. 
Ardraore,  in  the  Chickasaw  Nation,  is  said  to  cont^iin  5,000  inhabitants.  These  towns 
need  incorporation ;  they  UAed  sanitaryJnws ;  th<*y  neecl  fire  protection  and  a  tiiorough 
municipal  government.  The  citizens  of  certain  towns  in  the  Cherokee  Nation,  under 
Cherokee  laws,  have  organized  a  municipal  government,  elected  mayors,  town  mar- 
shals, and  other  officers.  These  officers  can  arrest,  fine,  and  punish  their  own  citi- 
zens, but  they  can  take  no  jurisdiction  over  noncitizeus.  Hence  a  white  man  may 
escape  arrest  and  punishment,  when  for  the  same  offense  the  Indian  is  punishe<i. 
This  anomalous  condition  of  afl'airs  breeds  discontent  and  brings  the  town  authori- 
ties into  disrepute. 

As  the  Indian  councils  can  probably  legislate  only  for  their  own  people  it  would 
seem  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  should  in  some  way  cooperate  with 
said  councils  in  extending  uniform  laws  over  such  places.  This  agency  has  been 
.frequently  called  npon  within  the  last  year  to  exercise  a  police  power  over  such 
towns,  and  it  htis  interfered  in  some  instances  to  prevent  the  blockading  of  streets 
and  has  removed  obstructions  off  of  said  streets  which  were  put  there  by  citizens 
under  the  false  idea  that  they  owned  the  soil  and  could  exercise  individual  owner- 
ship over  it,  even  to  the  detriment  of  the  public  and  to  the  obstruction  of  public 
highways  or  streets  dedicated  by  custom  for  many  years  to  the  public  use. 

If  these  towns  are  incorporated  and  a  Congressional  law  is  passed  or  an  agree- 
ment is  made  between  the  tribes  and  some  tribunal  authorized  to  treat  with  them 
by  which  a  noncitizen  is  permitted  to  buy  for  an  e(iuitablo  consideration  the  partic- 
ular lot  on  which  he  has  made  an  improvement  when  he  was  under  a  permit  or  other- 
wise lawfully  residing  in  the  Indian  country  said  towns  would,  in  my  opinion,  soon 
become  thriving  cities  and  exhibit  a  magio  growth,  and  the  Indians  living  adjacent 
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to  said  towns  would  receive  a  resultant  benefit  by  the  opening  of  a  home  market  and 
an  increa<ied  demand  for  all  products  raised  by  them. 

Creek  and  Cherokee  eleotioiiB. — In  the  Creek  Nation  an  election  by  ballot  was  held 
on  tho  3d  instant  for  principal  chief.  The  returns  show  Isparhechee,  or  Spiechee,  a 
full-blood  Indian,  was  elected  by  a  large  plurality  if  not  by  a  majority  of  the  votes 
cast.  The  Indians  concentrated  on  him  as  their  candidate.  Spiechee  is  opposed  to 
allotment,  opposed  to  large  pastures,  and  is  regarded  as  a  somewhat  able  and 
extreme  man  in  his  views.  He  has  long  been  a  recognized  leader  nmou}:;  his  people, 
and  the  friends  of  liberalism  and  advancement  view  nis  election  with  distrust  if  not 
alarm,  and  it  is  believed  by  many  that  a  direct  blow  against  progress  has  been  struck 
by  his  advancement  to  the  chieftaincy. 

I  will  also  state  in  this  connection  that  Samuel  Grayson  has  resigned  as  treasurer 
of  the  Creek  Nation  and  that  both  sides  to  a  factional  contest  have  agreed  upon  N. 
B.  Moore  as  treasurer,  who,  it  is  understood,  will  pay  out  to  tho  Creeks  the  $200,000 
per  capita  money  appropriated  by  the  last  Congress.  I'his  will  lead,  doubtless,  to 
an  amicable  settlement  of  the  dnal  chieftancy  in  said  nation  and  divert  what  prom- 
ised to  be  at  one  time  an  ugly  and  protracted  internecine  feud. 

In  the  Cherokee  Nation  Sam  H.  Mayes  was  chosen  chief  in  August  last  over  R.  B. 
Ross  by  a  reported  majority  of  470  votes.  The  election  passed  off  quietly,  but  there 
is  some  talk  of  a  contest,  because  it  is  charge<l  there  wiis  a  large  fraudulent  vote 
cast  for  Mayes  in  Cooweescoowee  district  of  said  nation.  The  Nationals,  or  Ross 
party,  carried  the  council,  and  parties  seem  to  be  evenly  balanced  in  the  Cherokee 
Nation.  Mayes  is  a  ''Downing,'' according  to  a  political  nomenclature  of  that  nation, 
and  is,  practically,  a  white  man,  liberal  and  progressive,  and  his  friends  believe  he 
will  give  his  people  an  enlightened  administration,  walking  in  the  way  marked  out 
by  his  distinguished  brother, -Joel  B.  Mayes,  deceaaed,  late  chief  of  said  nation.  As 
a  whole,  however,  the  friends  of  progress  can  take  no  special  encouragemeut  from 
the  late  elections.    The  Indians  are  wedded  to  their  present  system  of  government. 

Conclusion. — Despit'e  the  complex  condition  of  affairs  of  this  agency,  the  inevitable 
clash  between  opposing  elements  of  society,  the  lack  of  full  jurisdiction  in  our 
courtH,  the  uncertainty  in  our  land  tenure,  and  that  uneasiness  under  salutary 
restraint  which  now  and  then  erupts  into  outlawry  and  swells  the  criminal  calendar, 
the  Five  Tribes  show  a  considerable  advance  in  prosperity  and  also  an  increase  in 
numbers.  They  have  erected  new  and,  in  many  instances,  costly  residences,  and 
have  enlarged  their  farms,  and  have  redeemed  the  wa^te  places  from  therr  primitive 
coTKlition  and  made  them  smile  with  the  badges  of  industry  and  peace.  By  some 
this  fact  is  used  as  an  argument  why  the  Territory  should  be  admitted  to  statehood ; 
by  others  it  is  contended  that  it  proves  that  the  Indian  is  capable  of  self-government 
and  can  stand  alone  in  the  direction  and  control  of  his  own  affairs.  Viewed  either 
way  it  portends  at  no  distant  day  a  settlement  of  the  vexed  Indian  problem. 

The  practice  of  intermarriage  between  whites  and  Indians  is  also  a  steady  factor 
in  changing  the  social  status  of  our  people.  Indeed,  Joel  B.  Mayes — once  a  great 
chief  of  the  Cherokees — said  to  the  writer:  "Let  the  boys  and  girls  alone;  in  the 
next  twenty-five  years  they  will  settle  the  Indian  question  in  my  tribe  according  to 
the  old  rufe  under  which  Abraham  begat  Isaac  and  Isaac  begat  Jacob,  and  so  on 
down  through  the  generations  of  men.''  The  writer  interposed  no  objection  to  the 
fulfillment  of  Uncle  Joel's  prophecy. 

At  any  rate,  taking  into  consideration  the  abundant  crops  with  which  Providence 
has  blessed  this  country  during  the  past  year,  the  outlook  for  the  future 
welfare  of  the  Five  Tribes  is  promising  and  reassuring,  and  there  is  nothing 
in  the  situation  to  disturb  the  dream  of  sentimentiilists  or  to  precipitate  radical 
measures  of  relief  by  political  charlatans.  It  must  be  remembered  that  ''change  is 
not  always  reform,"  and  President  Cleveland  has  well  said,**  A  slow  movement  toward 
Ameriran  citizenship,  fully  understood  and  approvefl  by  tho  Indians,  is  iiifinitely 
better  than  swifter  results  gained  by  broken  jdedges  and  false  promises." 

Finally,  allow  me  to  express  my  thanks  to  the  Indian  Bureau  for  courtesies 
extended  me  in  the  discharge  of  my  duties  during  the  past  year,  and  t-o  assure  it 
that  I  appreciate  its  able  cooperation  and  supervision  in  managing  the  affairs  of  this 
agency.  I  foresee  trouble  and  perplexities  ahead  of  me  in  the  near  future,  but  I 
shall  endeavor  to  meet  them  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  and  trust  that  no  act  of  mine 
will  bring  discredit  to  the  Indian  service. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Dew  M.  Wisdom, 
United  States  Indian  Jyent, 

The  CoMMissioNKR  OF  Indian  Affaiiw. 
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REPORT  OF  SAC  AND  FOX  AGENCY. 

Sac  and  Fox  Agkncy,  Iowa,  August  15^  1S95. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  instrnotjous,  I  liuvo  tho  honor  to  submit  the  annual 
report  of  aflairs  at  this  agency  for  the  hHcal  year  ended  June  30, 1^S9^>. 

1  a88nmed  the  duties  of  a^ent  on  the  Ist  day  of  0<*.tober,  1894,  and  therefore  have 
no  report  to  submit  on  the  firnt  quart'Cr  of  the  fiscal  year.  By  way  of  explanation 
I  might  say,  however,  that  the  crops  for  the  year  18i)4  were  almost  an  entire  failure, 
and  that  when  I  came  into  office  I  found  the  Indians  in  debt  to  more  tlian  twice  the 
amount  of  their  annnity.  But  I  do  not  lay  the  responsibility  of  either  of  these 
conditions  to  my  predecessor.  He  was  not  responsible  for  tho  nnprecedeutc<l 
drought  that  prevailed  in  this  section  a  year  ago;  neither  is  he  chargeable  with  the 
folly  of  local  merchants  and  traders  who  had  vied  with  each  other  for  the  Indian 
trade  until  they  had  run  the  Indians  in  debt  far  beyond  their  ability  to  pay. 

As  soon  as  I  learned  of  the  heavy  indebtedness  of  the  Indians  I  miule  a  sr^temiuit 
of  the  facts  through  the  press,  and  this  served  as  a  check  up<m  the  merchants.  Since 
that  time  the  Indians  have  but  slightly  increased  their  indebtedness.  They  paid 
about  35  cents  on  the  dollar  last  November  when  they  received  their  annnity,  and 
although  crops  were  very  short  last  year,  they  are  less  in  debt  now  than  they  were 
a  year  ago.  By  the  1st  of  March  the  cash  they  had  retained  from  their  annuity  had 
been  exhausted,  and  they  were  sorely  in  need  of  rations  and  clothing.  This  mer- 
chandise was  provided  for  by  the  council,  which  borrowed  money  and  purchased 
supplies  in  quantity  at  greatly  reduced  prices.  The  months  of  January  and  Feb- 
ruary were  very  severe,  and  in  view  of  their  mode  of  living  and  their  scanty  sup- 
pliefi,  the  year  past  has  been  one  of  the  hardest  in  recent  years  on  these  people. 

Location. — The  Government  building  is  located  upon  the  Indian  laud  at  a  point  3 
miles  from  the  corporate  limits  of  Toledo,  2^  miles  from  the  corporate  limits  of  Tama, 
and  4  miles  from  the  agent's  office  by  the  usual  traveled  highway.  The  agent's  head- 
<|uarters,  post-office,  and  telegraphic  address  are  at  Toledo,  the  county  st^at  of  Tama 
County.  The  Indians  do  nearly  all  their  trading  at  Toledo,  Tama,  and  Mtmtour,  and 
receive  their  mail  at  these  towns,  according  to  their  individual  convenience.  The 
agent  meets  the  Indians  almost  daily,  either  at  his  office  or  at  the  Indian  village,  and 
holds  one  or  more  councils  a  week  with  the  headmen  of  the  tribe,  as  affairs  at  the 
agency  require. 

Land. — The  land  upon  which  these  Indians  reside  comprises  about  2,800  acres,  and  is 
situated  in  Toledo,  Tama,  Columbia,  and  Indian  Village  townships,  Tama  County, 
Iowa.  The  land  is  owned  by  the  Indians,  and  is  held  in  trust  for  them,  some  by  the 
governor  of  Iowa  and  sope  by  the  United  States  Indian  agent.  That  held  in  trust 
for  them  by  the  agent  comprises  a  few  of  their  first  purchases,  the  custom  of  later 
years  being  to  deed  land  purchased  by  them  to  the  governor  of  Iowa  in  trust.  Of 
this  land  two  farms  are  rented  to  white  men.  One  of  520  acres  was  rented  on  the 
16th  day  of  September,  1892,  on  a  five  years'  lease,  for  an  annual  rental  of  $740. 
The  other,  a  farm  of  187  acres,  was  rented  on  the  2i)th  day  of  September,  189-1,  for  an 
annual  rental  of  $400.    The  land  rented  may  be  classified  as  follows : 

Acres. 

Plow  land,  good 375 

Pasture  and  meadow 130 

Timber  and  rough  grazing 187 

Waste 15 

Total 707 

The  land  occupied  and  farmed  by  the  Indians  may  be  chuisified  as  follows : 

Acres. 

Plow  land,  good • 635 

Pasture  an<l  meadow 544 

Timber  and  rough  grazing 585 

Bluff  timber  and  underbrush 167 

River  waste 162 

Total 2,0f)3 

The  land  classified  as  plow  land,  pasture,  and  meadow  is  almost  entirely  first  and 
second  river  bottom,  a  deep  black  loam  and  very  productive.  Properly  farmed,  it 
can  not  be  excelled.     Nearly  all  the  land  classified  as  timber  and  rough  grazing  could 
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be  nntl<3  excellent  grazing  land  by  sonio  clearin*;  out  and  the  removal  of  the  under- 
brush. 'Vhe  laud  classilied  as  bluh'  timber  and  iiuderbrush  consists  largely  in  abrupt 
elevations  and  depressions,  covered  with  a  young  growth  ot  white-oak  timber  and 
underbrush.  About  oue-half  of  the  land  classified  as  river  waste  is  taken  up  by  the 
present  and  fonner  channel  of  the  Iowa  River,  which  passes  through  the  Indian 
land  from  northwest  to  southeast,  and  is  very  circuitous  in  its  course.  The  other 
half  of  this  land  is  of  some  value  for  rough  grazing  and  for  the  growth  of  light 
timber  that  skirts  the  banks  of  the  river  and  bayous,  and  could  be  made  good  ])a«- 
turo  land  by  clearing  and  the  removal  of  underbrush. 

Taxes. — The«e  Indians  pay  taxes  on  all  the  land  they  own,  this  year  amounting  to 
$702.19.  These  taxes  they  pay  out  of  the  money  arising  from  their  rent.  Their  per- 
sonal property  has  never  been  ass(*ssed. 

Agriculture. — The  conditions  under  which  we  approached  spring  seeding  were  any- 
thing but  encouraging.  In  .July,  1894,  the  warehouse  containing  nearly  all  our  agri- 
cultural implements  was  destroyed  by  fire,  emanating  from  a  spark  from  a  passing 
locomotive  on  the  Chicago  and  Nortliwestern  Railway.  This  matter  has  been  mside 
the  subject  of  a  special  report,  and  at  this  time  is  in  the  hands  of  the  United  States 
attorney  for  the  northern  district  of  Iowa  for  investigation.  The  Indians  at  first 
were  unwilling  to  purchase  agricultural  implements  until  they  had  received  money 
fVoT,»  ti^r^  ji*»iii*/<Ml  ;x:mpany  for  the  damage  done.  Aftor  considerable  urging  they 
were  made  to  see  that  if  they  waited  on  the  slow  process  of  the  courts  they  would 
have  no  crops  this  year,  and  on  April  1  they  purchased  $462.70  worth  of  implemeuts, 
giving  their  note  for  the  same  payable  on  January  1,  1895,  at  which  time  tlieir  rents 
will  fall  due.     Since  this  purchase  they  have  made  several  minor  purchases. 

At  the  time  they  went  to  work  their  ponies  and  horses  were  in  bad  condition. 
Tliey  had  come  through  a  severe  winter  without  any  food  or  shelter  except  that 
which  they  found  in  the  fields  and  forests.  The  Indians  have  not  yet  learned  to 
provide  for  a  future  season,  and  therefore  came  to  the  seeding  time  without  any 
provision  for  seed.  Through  the  gen^^rosity  of  whites  in  surrounding  localities 
they  received  45  bushels  of  seed  potatoes,  IB  bushels  of  seed  com,  some  pease,  beans, 
and  other  garden  seed,  and  whatever  more  was  neexled  the  agent  made  provision  for. 

The  season  was  early  and  very  encouraging  from  the  beginning.  They  have  at 
this  time  460  acres  of  corn,  12  acres  of  potatoes,  15  acres  of  beans,  21  acres  of  oats, 
5  acres  of  squashes,  and  23  acres  of  ihillet,  as  good  crops  as  they  ever  raised.  Some 
of  the  corn  has  been  slightly  damaged  during  the  last  ten  days  by  hot  winds,  but 
they  will  harvest  an  average  of  not  less  than  40  bushels  per  acre,  and  some  patches 
will  probably  make  80  bushels  per  acre.  At  the  present  time  they  are  engaged  in 
drying  com  and  stjuashes,  and  preparing  their  vegetables  for  the  winter.  With  all 
their  crop  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  induce  them  to  store  away  any  for  the  use  of 
their  stock  during  the  winter.  They  will  care  for  their  crop,  but  they  are  in  the 
habit  of  selling  too  much  of  it,  and  do  not  realize  the  advantage  of  saving  it  for 
spring. 

The  Indians  do  their  farm  work  under  the  supervision  of  an  additional  farmer. 
The.  additional  farmer  is  engaged  for  only  six  months  of  the  year,  and  much  more 
satisfactory  results  could  be  attained  if  he  had  supervision  of  their  work  the  entire 
year.  In  tliis  case  he  would  be  very  valuable  to  them  by  directing  them  in  the 
care  of  their  corn  crop  late  in  the  fall,  showing  them  what  part  of  it  they  should 
keep  over  the  winter,  and  assisting  them  in  the  care  of  their  stock,  and  thus  they 
would  bo  tlie  better  prepared  to  approach  their  spring  work.  It  is  very  desirable 
that  the  farmer  be  employed  during  the  whole  year. 

Indofltry. — Although  the  Indians  have  been  induced  to  do  nearly  all  their  farm  work 
themselves  this  year,  they  can  not  be  classified  as  an  industrious  tribe.  Many  of 
them  will  not  perform  any  manual  labor,  and  it  is  a  constant  efi'ort  to  keep  the  most 
of  them  who  do  farm  labor  at  their  work.  It  sometimes  happens  that  one  of  them  will 
be  very  zealous  in  his  work  for  a  short  time  and  then  entirely  neglect  his  crop,  so  that 
hi;  does  not  receive  any  reward  at  all  for  the  labor  he  has  performed.  Were  they 
disposed  to  be  industrious  they  could  easily  raise  enough  from  their  land  to  make 
themselves  self-sustaining  and  live  better  than  they  do.  What  I  have  said  on  this 
matter  is  not  in  disparagement  of  the  worthy  eff*orts  of  a  few  individuals  who  apply 
themselves  earnestly  to  their  work  and  show  a  willingness  to  do  better  than  their 
environments  permit.  Here  again  is  evidence  that  there  is  nee<led  at  this  agency 
more  assistance  in  showing  the  Indians  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it.  One  farmer 
working  six  months  can  not  meet  all  the  demands. 

Stock. — At  the  present  time  the  Indians  have  1(X)  horses,  400  ponies,  12  hogs,  13  head 
of  cattle,  and  about  500  domestic  fowls.  The  stock  is  individual  proi)erty.  Only 
two  Indians  own  cattle.  The  hogs  are  owned  by  four  Indians.  These  people  are 
greatly  prejudiced  against  raising  cattle,  and  the  principal  men  of  the  tribe  use 
their  iniluence  against  any  progress  in  this  line.  They  say  that  the  pony  is  the 
only  animal  natural  to  the  Indian,  and  they  are  very  determined  to  have  everything 
Indian  fashion  as  long  as  possible. 
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Bopmlatioii. — ^The  population  of  the  tri1>e  on  tlu^  30th  day  of  June,  1895,  was  398,  as 
follows : 

Males 200 

Females 198 

Between  6  and  16  years 106 

Between  6  and  18  years 117 

Males  above  18  years 98 

Females  above  14  years 125 

There  were  15  deaths  and  20  births  the  ]>a.st  year.  Besides  the  Indians  enrolled  in 
the  census  there  are  about  20  Sac  and  Fox  Indians  from  Oklahoma,  and  about  30 
Winnebagoes  from  Nebraska  and  Minnesota  resi<ling  here.  There  is  some  mixture  of 
blood,  some  with  white,  but  more  with  Winnebagoes  and  Pottawattomies. 

Houses. — There  are  six  small  frame  houses  and  one  log  hut  on  the  Indian  land  that 
are  occupied  by  about  thirty  Indians.  These  houses  are  about  12  by  20  feet,  one  story 
high,  and  divided  into  two  rooms.  When  the  Indians  are  all  at  liome  they  live,  in 
the  summer  time,  m  about  thirty-five  Indian  houses  of  an  averap^e  size  of  about  24 
by  30  feet,  built  of  bark,  boards,  poles,  and  rushes,  and  in  the  winter  time  they  live 
in  about  sixty  wickiups,  circular  in  form,  about  15  feet  in  diameter,  the  center  of  the 
roof  being  about  11  feet  from  the  ground,  and  built  of  poles  and  rushes.  Along  each 
side  of  the  interior  of  their  summer  houses  is  erected  a  platform  about  3  feet  high 
and  8  or  10  feet  wide,  the  entire  length  of  the  house.  Upon  this  platform  they  eat, 
sleep,  domostof  their  household  work,  and  recline  during  the  day.  The  Hi)ace  under- 
neath the  platform  is  utilized  for  storage  purposes.  The  winter  houses  being  small, 
there  is  no  room  for  platforms,  and  the  Indians  eat,  nleep,  and  live  on  the  ground. 
Their  trunks,  hunting  sacks,  guns,  bedding,  eatables,  cooking  utensils,  and  other 
articles  of  their  domestic  life  are  placed  about  the  side  of  the  wickiup  or  hung  from 
the  side  or  roof.  An  open  fire  in  tlie  center  of  the  wickiup,  with  the  smoke  escaping 
through  a  hole  in  the  center  of  the  roof,  is  their  only  method  of  protection  from  the 
winter  cold. 

Dress. — These  Indians  have  adopted  to  a  very  limited  extent  the  dress  of  the  whites. 
But  two  Indians  of  the  tribe  may  be  said  to  have  adopted  the  citizen  dre^s,  and  these 

fenerally  appear  with  moccasins  and  not  unfrequently  in  the  winter  with  the  blanket, 
bout  250  now  use  some  essential  article  of  citizen  dress.  During  the  cold  weather 
the  men  quite  generally  wear  pante  and  the  Indian  style  of  coat  and  the  blanket, 
but  when  summer  comes  they  exchange  these  for  the  legging,  loose  shirt,  an(l 
blanket,  and  it  is  quite  common  among  these  people,  from  the  children  to  the  aged, 
for  the  male  portion  of  the  tribe  to  go  in  the  sunnnor  dressed  with  only  moccasins, 
loose  shirt,  and  blanket,  with  the  limbs  bare.  The  women  are  making (onsiderablo 
progpress  in  their  garments,  and  quite  a  nuniher  of  them  have  adopted  a  straight  full 
skirt,  wear  hose  and  underwear  in  the  winter  time,  but  all  of  them  cling  to  tho 
blanket.  While  some  of  the  families  of  the  tribe  are  making  commendable  progress 
along  the  line  of  dress,  there  are  others  who  take  aspecial  pride  in  their  obstinacy 
in  this  matter,  and  who  allow  their  children  to  go  almost  wholly  unclothed  during 
the  entire  year.  There  is  one  boy,  whose  family  resides  within  a  few  rods  of  the 
Government  building,  on  whom  I  have  yet  to  see  a  single  article  of  clothing.  I  have 
seen  him  playing  in  the  snow  when  the  thermometer  stood  below  zero,  and  with 
nothing  on  his  body  except  a  string  of  beads. 

Sanitation  and  medical  attendance. — I'hcre  is  no  physician  at  this  agency  to  look  after 
the  health  of  the  tribe.  This  matter  is  left  entirely  to  nature,  tho  medieine  man, 
and  the  **old  squaw"  doctor.  It  is  scircely  necessary  to  say  that  what  tho  imagi- 
nation will  not  heal  nature  is  left  to  do.  Our  medicine  men  are  grossly  ignorant  of 
the  science  they  pretend -to  practice,  and  the  most  that  can  be  said  for  theni  is  that 
their  medicine  is  narmless.  The  sick  are  treated  entirely  by  "medicine''  made  from 
the  roots  of  weeds  an<l  shrubs  that  are  found  on  the  hills  along  the  banks  of  the 
river. 

On  account  of  the  want  of  proper  medical  attendance  many  distressing  cases  are 
found.  I  found  one  young  man  last  March  who  had  been  su tiering  for  over  a  year 
with  some  ailment  in  the  abd<mien,  and  was  kept  in  seelusion  and  doctored  by  an 
old  squaw  doctor.  When  I  found  him,  he  was  ly*"^  <>^  ^1^*^  ground  with  his  hands 
and  limbs  bent  under  his  body,  with  nothing  between  him  and  the  earth  excej)t  a 
strip  of  matting  and  his  blanket,  and  he  was  a  most  pitiable  object  of  sutlerini;  and 
neglect.  He  has  since  <lied.  In  another  ca.se  the  medicine  man  treated  a  boy,  who 
had  been  injured  by  a  kick  from  a  horse,  with  two  kinds  of  medicine,  one  made  from 
sassafras  and  another  from  a  common  weed  seed  and  luaple  sugar.  An  old  man  <Iic(l 
with  consumption  this  8])ring,  when  it  was  evident  to  myself  and  a  physician  wh«Mu  I 
took  tosee  him  that  he  was  more  the  vi«*tiui  of  neglect  than  disease.  Wo  found  him 
lying  on  the  cold,  damp  earth,  the  garments  beneath  him  saturated.  When  we  liftod 
him  to  a  spring  cot  and  removed  the  tilthy  bedding  we  found  the  ground  wet  and 
covered  with  woodworms.     Two  young  women  have  died  the  last  year  because  of 
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utter  neglect  at  a  oritioal  period  when  they  shonld  have  had  the  best  medical  atten- 
tiun.  These  cases  are  cited,  not  as  isolated  exceptions,  bnt  as  common  occurrences, 
and  to  Hhow  the  bad  sanitary  condition  existing  in  this  tribe  and  the  utter  lack  of 
competent  medical  attendance.  The  cause  of  justice  and  humanity  compels  me  to 
implore  the  aid  of  the  Federal  Government  in  behalf  of  a  better  condition  among 
the  Musquakie  Indians  of  Iowa. 

Cooking  and  eating. — These  Indians  have  adopted  to  a  considerable  extent  the  cook- 
ing uteusils  of  the  whites,  and  many  of  them  now  eat  from  dishes.  Their  changed 
condition  of  life  from  that  of  their  fathers  and  the  introduction  of  more  of  the  arti- 
cles of  food  of  the  whites  has  worked  considerable  change  in  the  physique  of  these 
people.  They  are  not  now  an  active,  gamy  people.  A  great  many  of  their  men  and 
women  are  so  fat  and  clumsy  as  to  be  disproportioned.  The  eating  of  too  much 
greasy  food,  hot  dishes,  and  the  lack  of  proper  exercise  has  done  much  to  make  them 
a  Inzy,  indolent,  careless  people.  Nearly  everything  they  eat  is  cooked  in  lard,  and 
they  are  perfectly  content  if  they  have  hot  fried  cakes,  pork,  and  coffee.  In  their 
eating  they  sit  on  the  ground  around  the  open  tire,  without  the  use  of  any  table,  and 
seldom  trouble  themselves  to  spread  a  cloth  on  the  ground.  There  are  five  cook 
stoves  among  them,  but  not  even  the  most  progressive  one  has  yet  ventured  to  use  a 
table. 

Religion. — I  do  not  know  that  the  religion  of  this  people  differs  materially  from  that 
of  other  Indian  tribes.  It  is  their  strong  motive,  and  in  it  they  seem  to  find  their 
greatest  happiness.  The  adoption  and  dog  feast  are  as  sacred  to  them  as  they  were 
to  Black  Hawk  and  his  followers,  and  are  practiced  unrestricted  among  them. 
They  believe  in  four  gods,  three  of  whom  have  been  killed  by  the  Indians  and  now 
preside  over  their  destinies  in  the  future  world.  One  god  resides  halfway  between 
here  and  where  the  sun  goes  down,  at  the  forks  of  the  road,  one  of  which — the  nar- 
row way — leads  due  westward  to  the  abode  of  the  good,  over  which  presides  another 
of  these  gods.  The  other  branch  of  the  road — ^the  broad  way,  turning  to  the  right — 
leads  to  the  place  of  the  wicked,  over  which  the  third  god  presides.  Their  fourth 
god  18  Ke  che  ma  ne  to  wa,  the  Great  Spirit. 

They  believe  that  the  spirit  of  their  dead  does  not  leave  the  grave  until  after  the 
adoption  of  some  person  into  the  family  from  which  the  deceased  one  has  been  taken, 
and  hence  their  ^*  adoptions.'^  This  adoption  is  merely  a  religions  ceremony,  and  does 
not  imply  that  the  person  adopted  actually  becomes  a  member  of  the  family.  The 
adoption  is  attended  with  the  feast,  sacred  music,  sacred  dance,  an  address  b^  one  of 
the  principal  men  of  the  tribe,  and  the  distribution  of  gifts.  At  these  adoptions  the 
men  frequently  throw  aside  all  garments  except  the  breech  cloth,  tattoo  their  bodies 
and  conduct  themselves  as  nearly  in  imitation  of  their  ancestors  as  possible.  One  of 
the  reasons  offered  by  the  old  men  against  education  has  been  that  education  tends 
to  lessen  the  interest  of  the  young  men  in  these  religious  ceremonies.  The  basis  of 
their  prejudices  lies  in  their  religion. 

Day  school. — ^There  is  at  this  agency  a  Government  building  erected  some  eighteen 
years  ago  for  the  purpose  of  a  day  school  and  a  home  for  the  teacher.  It  has  been 
badly  out  of  repair  for  some  years,  and  the  day  school  has  been  conducted  in  a  room 
at  the  Presbyterian  mission.  The  agent  is  now  acting  under  orders  from  the  Depart- 
ment and  having\his  building  repaired  for  use  as  a  school  room  for  the  ensuing  year. 
One  room  in  this  building  is  utilized  by  the  agent  as  a  council  chamber,  a  place  to 
pay  the  annuity,  and  to  transact  such  other  business  matters  as  can  bo  most  conven- 
iently conducted  at  that  place.  The  report  of  the  day  school  during  the  last  year 
accompanies  this  report. 

Allow  me  to  say  in  this  connection  that  the  one  great  need  at  this  agency  is  the 
erection  and  proper  conduct  of  an  industrial  boarding  school,  which  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  other  reports  to  the  Department. 

Mission. — The  Presbyterian  Board  of  Home  Missions  has  maintained,  by  the  ladies 
of  the  home  board  of  Iowa,  a  mission  at  this  agency  for  eleven  years,  in  charge  of 
Miss  Anna  Skea,  who  was  reenforced  in  her  work  last  spring  by  the  board  appoint- 
ing Mrs.  Mary  A.  Tanner  as  assistant.  The  mission  has  a  good  building  erected  at 
an  expense  of  about  $5,000,  largely  through  the  liberality  of  Mrs.  C.  C.  Sinclair,  of 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa.  The  mission  is  doing  a  noble  work,  especially  among  the  women 
of  the  tribe. 

Indian  Sights  Awodation  of  Iowa. — This  organization  was  formed  on  the  2d  day  of 
June,  181)5,  by  the  united  efforts  of  the  people  of  Toledo  and  Tama.  The  agent  had 
invited  Dr.  Charles  A.  Eastman,  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  to  visit  the  agency  and  confer 
WMth  the  people  of  surrounding  communities  upon  the  most  practical  methods  of 
doing  something  for  these  Indians.  On  the  evening  of  June  1  a  conference  was  held 
by  the  people  of  Toledo  and  Tama,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  investigate  the 
condition  of  the  Indians  and  report  at  a  public  meeting  on  the  following  day.  The 
committee  appointed  consisted  of  the  agent,  as  chairman;  Dr.  Charles  A.  Eastman, 
sectetary ;  Rev.  T.  S.  Bailey,  D.  D.,  of  Cedar  Rapids;  Hon.  E.  C.  Ebersole,  of  Toledo, 
and  Hon.  A.  E.  Jackson,  of  Tama.  At  the  public  meeting  June  2  the  committee 
made  the  following  report: 
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REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE. 

ICr.  CBAlSMAir:  Your  temporary  committee,  appointed  by  a  conference  of  clemroen  and  ba»ine«8 

MD  of  Toledo  and  Tama  on  Jnne  1.  1895.  have  met  and  reviewed  carefully  the  niatory  and  present 
eondiiion  of  the  Sao  and  Fox  IndianH  of  Tama  County,  Iowa,  and  we  tind: 

1.  That  dnring  the  thirty-nine  years  these  Indians  have  lived  m  civilization  they  have  made  some 
progreaa,  but  not  at  all  in  proportion  to  the  opi>ortiinitieH  that  surround  them. 

t.  That  the  problem  of  tneir  civilisation  lies  in  the  lino  of  Christianization  and  education. 

5.  That  during  the  past  eleven  yean*  a  Christian  mission  has  been  maintained  amonff  them  with 
Mounendable  results,  out  that  the  task  is  fO'eater  than  the  present  capacity  of  the  mission,  and  the 
minsion  is  in  need  of  reeuforc«^ment  on  the  part  of  the  Christian  people  everywhere,  and  especially  on 
tlie  part  of  the  people  of  Iowa. 

4.  That  during  many  years  a  Government  day  school  has  been  maintained  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment which  has  accomplished  some  good  reMults  and  succeeded  in  awakening  among  the  younger 
generation  a  desire  for  knowledge,  but  that  the  preKent  school  is  whollv  luadeqnatoand  constantly 
meets  with  the  powerful  opposition  of  the  chiefs  and  medicine  men,  and  is  sorely  in  need  of  larger 
sopport,  a  broader  policy,  and  greater  authority  on  the  part  of  the  F<*doral  Government. 

9.  That  these  Indians  are  in  a  morbid  condition  physically,  mentally,  snd  spiritually,  and  labor 
imder  the  prejudices  of  confidence  abused  and  rights  violate<l.  having  taken  their  standard  of  Chris- 
tian civilisation  and  Christian  manhood  from  the  most  unfavorable  portion  of  the  white  |»opulation. 

6.  That  it  is  the  pride  and  boast  of  these  Indians  that  they  shall  1)0  the  last  Indians  to  adopt  civili- 
sation and  lead  the  new  life,  and  therefore  they  adhere  to  their  former  customs  and  practicet  as  they 
did  fifty  years  ago,  so  far  as  their  home  life  and  personal  habits  are  concerned ;  ami  for  this  reason  a 
moat  deplorable  condition  exists  among  them. 

Therefore,  your  committee  would  respectfully  recommend  that  a  society  1>e  organized— 

1.  To  ascertain  the  legal  status  of  these  people,  in  order  to  secure  just  re('4>gnition  of  their  rights 
In  State  and  nation ; 

2.  To  make  all  reasonable  eflbrt  to  call  the  attention  of  the  General  Government  to  their  condition, 
Rnd  to  secure  legislation  in  their  behalf; 

3.  And  to  secure  the  cooperation  and  assistance  of  all  philanthropic  people  of  Iowa,  and  to  cooperate 
with  other  Indian  organisations  of  the  country  for  the  betterment  of  these  Indians. 

To  the  end  of  carryiu^  out  the  recommendations  of  the  committee  the  Indian 
Rights  Association  of  Iowa  was  organized  and  a  plan  adopted  to  enlip^hten  the 
people  of  the  State  npon  the  conditions  existing  in  Tama  County,  and  to  secure  the 
cooperation  of  influential  men  in  behalf  of  these  people. 

The  association  is  meeting  with  hearty  support,  and  promises  to  bring  about  good 
results. 

Thanking  the  Department  for  the  kindly  interest  taken  in  the  affairs  at  this 
agency  dunng  the  past  year,  I  have  the  honor  to  subscribe  myself,  your  obe<lieut 
servant, 

HoKACR  M.  Kkbok, 
United  JStaten  Indian  Agent. 

Th^  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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Report  of  Tea(;uer  of  Sac  and  Fox  Day  School. 

Toledo,  Iowa,  July  11,  1S95. 

SlB:  In  compliance  with  the  regulations  requiring  a  report  of  the  Sac  and  Fox  day  school  at  this 

lenoy  I  submit  the  following,  that  you  may  know  the  true  condition  of  affairs  at  this  place  and  give 

such  a  Oimaideration  as  will  bring  about  tne  especial  attention  of  the  Indian  Department  at  Wash- 
ington. D.  C,  that  something  more  detiuite  may  be  accomplished  in  the  education  of  tho  Indians 
attending  school. 

The  Government  day  school  is  held  in  the  Presbyterian  niiH<;ion  building  by  tho  kindness  of  the 
ladies  of  the  Home  Mission  Board  of  Iowa,  owing  to  tho  fact  that  the  old  Govcminent  biiiUlmg  ih  in 
uniit  condition  for  use.  The  mission  building  is  one-half  mile  from  border  of  the  Indian  land  and 
ftoro  2  to  3  miles  distant  from  the  homes  of  a  majority  of  the  trilie. 

The  room  in  which  the  scho<il  is  held  is  capable  of  accommodating  only  about  15;  is  heated  by  a 
furnace,  but  on  extreme  cold  days  we  have  sometimes  been  couijielleu  to  abandon  work  from  the  fa<;t 
that  the  furnace  heat  was  not  adequate  to  wanning  the  room  to  a  comt'ortAltle  t4Mup<*ratiire. 

The  attendance  during  the  sch(K>l  ye-ar  ban  averaged  10.  while  there  are  120  of  legal  sehriol  age. 
The  annual  annuity  last^ovember.  hunting  in  the  winter  montliH,  and  the  dance,  feast,  and  adoption 
during  the  closing  months  of  the  s<>hool  year  have  reduced  the  attendance.  The  biwest  average  waa 
in  January,  being  5,  the  highest  in  A]>ril,  which  was  II.  The  atteiidauce  thnuighout  the  year  has 
been  periodic,  and  Government  school  work  seeondarv  to  the  dance.  fenHt,  and  adoption. 

There  is  no  organization,  no  regular  hourH  tor  scboid  work.  No  disojdiiie  can  be  exerciHe<l,  nor 
authority  executed.  The  Indian  children  come  when  they  please,  do  about  as  they  ])lease.  and  go 
when  they  please.  Should  any  attempt  be  made  to  t-orrect  them,  they  answer  you  in  the  Indian  lan- 
guage, droji  their  work,  and  iliaappear  " to  n'tuin  no  mure.''  S<-hool  work  at  this  place  will  never 
amount  to  very  much  as  long  sh  pn^sent  conditions  reinsiin  unchanged. 

The  (iovernnient  school  being  located  in  the  mission  building  isamist^ike,  and  a  separation,  I 
firmly  believe,  will  be  for  the  best.  This*  is  a  point  I  want  to  call  your  atteniiou  to.  The  Govern- 
ment  school  in  the  mission  buildin;;  has,  on  the  otlH>r  hand,  its  bad  clTe<-t  on  iuis.siou  work.  The 
mothers  of  tho  school  children  (;onie  to  sew  in  the  inission  building.  The  sewing  room  iH  acniss  tho 
hall  fVom  the  sclioolro«mi,  and  it  has  been  my  luiHtortuue  to  bave  them  t.'oine  into  the  room  whenever 
they  felt  disposed,  interfere  with  the  work,  iind  many,  nianv  times  they  would  not  come  in.  but  open 
the  door  and  in  the  Indian  language  say  something  to  the  <hildren.  and  cause  them  to <lrop  their 
books  and  leave  the  room.  The  old  women  of  the  tribe  would  roine  to  the  iiiiHsion  and  take  the  j-hil- 
dren  out  of  school,  and  no  authority  roiild  be  used,  and  a  teaebcr  could  fold  his  arms  and  do  nothing. 

If  we  had  a  boarding  Hchool  of  our  own,  these  obnoxious  intruders  would  be  compelled  to  remain 
away,  the  children  would  be  removed  I'roiu  their  intiuence,  and  tho  mission  workers  would  have 
a  clearer  field  to  accomplish  good. 
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Misa  Anna  Skea  and  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Tanner,  the  missionariea  here  in  the  interest  of  the  Indians  for 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  are  faithful  workers,  are  aceomplishing  good  work  ander  trying  circiini> 
8taiice8.  and  the  Government  school  is  rather  a  drawback  to  their  work,  located  as  it  is  at  present, 
whereas  if  the  Government  should  erect  a  boarding  school  the  strength  of  one  would  reciprocate  for 
the  btmefit  of  the  other  and  vice  versa. 

1  c-an  not  understand  how  such  an  anomalous  condition  has  existed,  how  school  matters  at  this 
agency  are  in  such  a  deplorable  state  of  affairs,  and  how  for  vearA  time  has  past  and  money  has  been 
spent  and  the  final  product  is  a  school  of  the  above  description.  I  trust  that  the  search-light  of 
investigation  will  be  thrown  upon  the  question  relating  to  the  education  of  the  Indians  of  this  place, 
and  I  thank  you  as  United  States  Indian  agent  for  your  kind  consideration,  aasistance.  and  advice 
in  my  work,  for  your  untiring  efforts  in  presenting  the  true  situation  to  the  Department  at  Washing- 
ton, and  trying  to  find  a  solution  for  the  unsolved  problem  of  education  among  tiio  Sacs  and  Foxes. 
I  am,  very  sincerely,  yours, 

Edwabd  E.  Reardon. 

Horace  M.  Rbbok, 

United  StatM  Indian  Agent. 
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REPORT  OF  POTTAWATOMIE  AND  GREAT  NEMAHA  AGENCY. 

Pottawatomie  and  Great  Nebaaha  Agency,  Kans., 

Hoyi,  October  7,  1895. 

Sir  :  Complying  with  instrnctions,  I  have  the  honor  to  herewith  submit  my  Hist 
annual  report  of  this  agency  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1895. 

The  agency  office  and  quarters,  as  also  the  Pottawatomie  boarding  school,  are 
located  upon  the  reservation  of  the  Prairie  Band  Pottawatomies,  and  distant  10 
miles  from  Hoyt,  Jackson  County,  Kans.,  the  official  post-office  of  the  agency  and 
the  nearest  railroad  station  thereto. 

The  largest  portion  of  the  11  square  miles  embraced  in  the  Pottawatomie  reserva- 
tion is  considered  fair  farming  and  grazing  land,  though  the  water  facilities  are 
inadequate.  Not  a  little  of  the  reservation  is  now  under  cultivation,  and,  it  is 
claimed,  will  produce  this  season  most  excellent  f^rops  of  corn,  the  principal  product. 

Upon  assuming  charge,  October  1,  1895,  it  was  found  the  Pottawatomie  boarding 
school  had  32  children  only  in  attendance,  out  of  a  hundred  or  more  of  school  age 
on  the  reservation.  Contemporary  with  my  own  iuduction  into  this  office  came  an 
office  letter  from  yourself  advising  that  an  inspector  (Col.  Paul  F.  Faison)  had  rec- 
ommended that  the  cash  semiannual  annuities  be  withheld  from  such  members  of 
thf  Prairie  Band  who  neglected  or  refused  to  send  their  children  to  school,  and  by 
which  it  was  thought  tbe  absent  children  could  be  brought  within  the  institution. 
The  proper  authority  was  immediately  requested  and  granted  by  the  Honorable  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  looking  to  this  end,  and  tbe  practical  benelits  of  which  can 
be  appreciated  by  a  reference  to  the  *'  quarterly  school  report''  for  the  first  quarter 
of  1896,  rendered  by  Supt.  Kate  W.  Cannon  of  the  school,  exhibiting  an  enrollment 
of  70  pupils,  and  it  is  thought  there  are  a  number  of  the  most  stubborn  parents  \\  ho 
have  as  yet  not  yielded  that  will  do  so  after  again  withholding  their  annuities  at 
next  ^'payment"  to  this  tribe,  shortly  to  be  made.  In  my  judgment,  no  other  one 
action  could  possibly  have  had  just  such  excellent  and  positive  result  in  filling  this 
school  as  has  the  withholding  of  the  parents'  annuities.  The  increased  attendance 
has  also  largely  benefited  the  school  in  a  very  general  way.  Additional  employees 
and  greatly  needed  improvements  have  been  made  imperative.  There  have  been  a 
better  will  and  work  on  the  part  of  employees  and  children  alike,  fruitful  of  the 
most  lasting  good  and  the  attainment  of  practical  ends. 

Many  longfelt  wants  and  improvements  have  been  accomplished  during  the  year, 
and  others  are  now  under  way,  the  most  important  of  which  are  the  erection  of  an 
agent's  residence,  employees'  quarters,  and  school  and  assembly  room  building,  the 
same  to  be  completed  at  an  early  dute.  New  fences  and  many  minor  improvements 
are  among  the  other  large  amount  of  work  done. 

Without  doubt  the  greatest  drawback  and  the  largest  source  of  trouble  to  myself 
and  others  connected  with  the  agency  has  been  the  discontent  and  constant  strife 
and  unwarranted  agitation  of  and  the  opposition  to  the  allotments  in  severalty, 
completed  a  few  months  since  by  that  able  gentleman.  Col.  Henry  J.  Aten,  United 
States  special  alloting  agent.  Those  of  the  tri  be  opposed  to  allotments  number  in  the 
aggregate  about  150  persons  only  out  of  over  500  members  of  the  tribe ;  yet  ao  active 
and  persistent  are  the  leaders  of  this  discontented  faction  that  much  harm  hiis  been 
accomplished  and  but  a  small  part  of  the  onward  and  upward  movement  made, 
whereas  there  should  have  been  a  very  large  progressive  movement. 

A  few  weeks  since  Inspector  P^aison  visited  this  agency  looking  to  a  likely  sale  by 
the  Pottawatomies  and  Kickapoos  of  their  surplus  lands,  which  propoHition  was 
rejected,  however,  under  the  existing  bill  in  its  present  shape. 

The  occasion  was  made  one  in  which  to  renew  the  somewhat  allayed  allotment 
agitation,  and  the  Indians  were  advised  by  Inspector  Faison,  kindly,  most  explicitly, 
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•ad  yet  firmly,  that  they,  and  each  and  every  one,  had  been  allotted  land  in  severalty 
and  that  they  should  and  cuuld  not  do  otherwise  than  recognize  thu  Hame.  This  had  a 
meet  beneficial  efiect,  and  things  seemed  to  be  adjusting  themselves  nicely,  when  the 
acency  had  the  misfortune  to  be  visited  by  a  man  named.!.  B.  liottiueau,  claiming  to  be 
alawyerArom  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  and  Washington,  D.C,  who,  throngh  theinadvert- 
enceof  Supt.  H.  E.  Wilson,  of  the  Kickapoo  boarding  school,  this  agency,  was  admitted 
npon  that  reservation  without  my  knowledge  and  proceeded  to  hold  a  so-called 
oonncil,  lasting  five  days,  to  break  allotments  and  make  adoptions  of  citizen  Indians 
and  others  who  ha<l  no  imssible  claim  whatever  upon  the  tribe;  after  tiie  adjourn- 
ment of  which  Bottineau  then  cameto  this oflice  with  the  purpose  of  hohling  asimi- 
lar  council  with  the  discontents  among  the  Pottawatomies.  This  was  refused  him,  and 
he  then  went  to  Holton,  a  town  near  by,  and  while  there,  during  the  )>eriod  of  two 
weeks,  managed  to  see  a  large  number  of  the  tribe  on  one  or  more  occiisions.  He 
has  now  left  for  other  parts,  but  not  without  accomplishing  much  harm  and,  I  fear, 
entirely  undoing  the  good  effected  through  Inspector  Faison's  clear  and  concise  cxikh 
sition  of  the  situation.  I  gave  J.  B.  Bottineau  a  certificate  relative  to  his  visit  at 
this  agency,  as  follows : 

POTTAWATOICIB  AND  GREAT  NEMAIIA   AQBNCY. 

Uoyt,  Kant.,  September  23,  1H05. 

I  hereby  certify  on  honor  that  there  was  hold  a  no-collcd  coiinoil  of  the  Kickapoo  trilNi  of  Indians 
upon  tbeir  reservation,  this  agency,  said  to  have  been  hehl  fnun  tbe  2d  to  the  5tb.  inclusive,  at  the 
•choolhonse  of  the  mission  school,  and  altogether  without  my  knowledjre  or  consent,  and  to  meet  one 
John  H.  Bottinean.  purptirtiug  to  be  from  Muineapolis,  Minn.',  and  a  lawyer,  and  tu  have  come  to  con- 
sult with  the  Indians  at  their  request. 

The  purpose  of  his  visit  upon  the  reservation  is  said  to  have  l)ecn  to  draw  nn  a  petition  for  adoption 
and  enmllrocnt  in  the  tribe  of  certain  citizen  Pottawat«)mie  and  KickniMM)  Indians  who  haveno  possi- 
ble claim  whatever  upon  this  or  any  other  tribe,  having  l)een  tluly  allotteil  and  subs4M|ueiitly  S4|uan- 
dered  their  proiierty  in  years  past. '  Said  J.  B.  Bottineau  also  visitetl  this  otiii-e  and  the  Pottawatomie 
Keservation  with  the  same  avowed  intent,  and  with  the  additional  intention,  so  I  am  informed  by  a 
number  of  the  Indians,  to  break  up  the  allotments,  lie  was  requested  to  leftvo  the  reservation  and 
vicinity,  but  repaired  to  Holton,  KanM.,  a  t«»wn  near  by.  and  there  held  council  with  a  very  consider- 
able number  of  that  faction  in  the  Pottawatomie  and  Kicka]K>o  tribes  that  has  be<^n  so  violently 
opfiosed  to  allotments  and  who  have  occasionc<l  this  ottice  and  your  Bepartment  so  much  trouble  dur- 
ing; the  past  four  years,  since  the  inception  of  the  allotments.  His  invitation  to  meet  them  was  in 
both  instances  extended  by  tht>Me  Indians  of  these  two  above-mentioned  tribes.  repre8<^nting  this 
element  of  dissatisfaction  and  hostility  to  the  Government,  the  boanling  schools,  and  the  agency  in 
general.  He  avowedly  represents  the* best  interests  of  the  Indians  of  uie  tribe,  but  his  agreemeut 
and  bis  contract  to  receive  his  pay  is  to  come  f^om  out  the  funds  of  the  trilx^  while  his  services  are 
altogether  in  the  interests  of  the  outside  citisen  Indians  seeking  admission  into  th«>  trih(^ 

This  certificate  was  requested  after  the  council  had  been  bold  and,  as  before  rucitcd,  without  my 
kaowledge  or  consent. 

L.  F.  Pearson. 
Unitfd  States  Indian  Agtint. 

The  Pottawatomies  as  a  trihe  are  rich,  and  many  individual  nioiubers  thereof  are 
very  energetic  and  prosperous  business  men,  posseesiug  largo  herds  of  liorses  and 
cattle  and  hogs,  and  each  year  raising  many  tliousand  bushels  of  corn,  some  few 
bushels  of  oats,  and  other  products.  Tiiis  entire  agency  is  situated  in  tiie  corn  belt 
of  the  world  and  within  a  few  years  the  land  thereof  will  necessarily  become  very 
valuable. 

The  Kickapoo  Keservation,  the  second  largost  in  the  agency,  is  situated  35  miles 
north  of  the  agency  office  and  9  miles  from  Netawaka,  Kans.,  tlie  nearest  post-office 
and  railroad  station  to  the  Kickapoo  boarding  school.  The  reservation  embraces 
about  5  by  6  miles,  containing  30  sections,  and  is  best  adapted  to  grain  and  bay.  Much 
of  the  land  is  under  cultivation  and  is  highly  iiroductive. 

The  Kickapoos  as  a  tribe  are  the  most  ap])reciati  ve  of  the  Indians  within  the  agency 
of  the  great  advantages  otl'ered  by  the  boarding  school  in  operation  on  the  reserva- 
tion, which  is  full  to  overflowing.  The  present  accommodations  are  by  far  largely 
inadequate,  but  I  am  pleased  to  noti'*  the  early  erection  of  a  suitable  dormitory  is  now 
under  advisement  at  your  office,  the  immediate  erection  of  which  it  is  trusted  may  be 
an  accomplished  fact.  Many  of  the  Kickapoos  are  rapidly  advancing  in  the  walks 
of  civilization,  own  good  homes,  and  are  comfortable  in  their  daily  life. 

The  Iowa  tribe  are  the  next  largest  in  the  agency  and  reside  upon  their  reserva- 
tion in  Kansas  and  Nebraska.  Their  laud  is  quite  productive,  rents  well,  aud  is  in 
good  demand,  though  very  much  broken.  The  largest  part  of  the  reservation  is  under 
cultivation  and  will  yield  good  crops  of  corn  and  wheat  this  present  season. 

The  Sac  aud  Fox  of  Missouri  tribe  are  next  in  numerical  number,  and  their  home  is 
Upon  a  highly  productive  reservation  in  Hrown,  the  **  banner"  county  of  Kansas.  Tlie 
Sacs,  as  they  are  called,  are  wealthy,  each  member  of  the  tribe  drawing  about  $90 
per  year  cash  annuities,  with  a  comfortable  amount  of  head  money  to  their  credit  and 
land  that  will  bring  a  rental  of  from  $2.50  to  $3. .50  per  acre.  Very  much  general  good 
in  all  the  lines  of  advancement  has  been  accomplished  for  this  tribe  by  their  repre- 
sentative man,  the  member,  Mr.  William  A.  Margrave,  a  gentleman  of  fine  natural 
practical  business  attainments,  and  whose  character  aud  j)er.sonal  life  has  been  a  con- 
stant and  shining  example  to  other  members  of  the  tribe.  It  is  almost  solely  through 
the  exertions  of  this  man  that  their  reservation  has  been  brought  under  the  high  state 
of  cultivation  in  which  it  is  now  to  be  found. 
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The  boardiDff  school  for  this  reservation  is  jointly  with  that  of  the  lowas  and  is 
known  as  the  Iowa  and  Sac  and  Fox  of  Missouri  boarding  school,  or  Groat  Nemaha. 
There  are  many  of  the  lowas  who  do  not  think  that  they  are  able  to  maintain  their 
proportion  of  the  expense  of  this  joint  school,  their  share  being  two-thirds  as  against 
one-third  for  the  Sacs;  and  I  regret  to  report  there  is  a  very  decided  and  general 
disposition  on  the  part  of  a  majority  of  the  Iowa  tribe  to  close  the  boarding  school 
and  inaugurate  day  schools  in  its  stead.  Also,  there  are  not  a  few  members  of  this 
tribe  who  are  making  urgent  demands  for  their  head-right  moneys,  and  in  certain 
cases  and  under  certain  conditions  I  am  not  quite  sure  but  that  it  would  tend  to 
their  ultimate  and  more  permanent  advancement. 

The  Chippewa  and  Christian  tribe,  the  smallest  in  number  of  the  five,  are  located 
upon  their  reservation,  some  90  miles  south  from  the  agency  otTi(;e,  in  Franklin 
County,  Kans.,  and  out  about  9  miles  from  the  thriving  town  of  Ottawa.  The  land 
of  this  reservation  is  not  so  rich  as  the  others,  bat  the  members  of  this  tribe  are 
very  thrifty  persons,  and  by  virtue  of  raising  the  smaller  fruits,  chicki'ns,  and  like 
marketable  products  they  manage  to  live  and  have  their  being  in  much  solid  com- 
fort. Their  representative  man  is  a  Mr.  George  Veix,  who  transacts  all  their  business 
of  importance  and  acts  as  policeman  and  interpreter.     Ho  is  very  worthy. 

The  employees  at  the  three  boarding  schools  anil  within  the  entire  ag(Micy  have 
for  the  most  part  been  efficient,  painstaking,  and  thoroughly  interested  in  the  work. 
Many  changes,  however,  hive  been  effected  within  the  year,  and  this  interferes  to  a 
large  extent  with  a  perfect  working  of  the  system,  and  it  is  sincerely  trusted  that,  if 
possible,  the  service  may  be  made  all  the  while  more  permanent. 

The  clerk  at  this  agency  for  the  past  eighteen  months  has  been  Mr.  Frederick  F. 
Lyden,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  a  young  gentleman  of  fine  and  varied  attainments,  who 
has  rendered  most  efficient  service  in  not  only  a  prompt  and  accurate  accomplish- 
ment of  his  own  voluminous  duties,  but  has  also  rendered  valuable  assistance  to  the 
three  school  superintendents  and  myself  in  our  several  duties. 

This  agency  has  been  honored  during  the  past  year  with  a  visit  from  William 
H.  Able  and  Paul  F.  Faison,  United  States  special  agent  and  Indian  inspector, 
respectively. 

\  our  office  has  been  most  courteous  in  the  kind  consideration  it  has  been  pleased 
to  ext4'nd,  and  for  which  I  am  very  grateful. 

In  the  greatest  respect,  I  have  the  honor  to  remain,  very  respectfully, 

Lons  F.  Pearson, 
United  States  Indian  Agent. 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Report  of  Supkrintendknt  op  Pottawatomie  School. 

Pottawatomie  Boarding  School,  July  JO,  I89r>. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  finit  annual  report  of  the  Pottawatomie  boarding  school  for  the 
flH<-al  year  ended  June  30,  1895 : 

I  t4)ok  charge  of  this  Hchool  January  24  nndor  rather  adverse  oircumotancon.  The  weather  being 
extremely  cold,  I  found  the  heat  insumciont,  water  pipes  frozen  and  burst,  and  supplies  inadequate 
to  the  number  of  children.  I  also  found  employees  ouposed  to  a  lady  su|>ennteudent  and  j)redicting 
my  failure  even  before  my  arrival.  However,  through  the  able  support  and  assistance  rendered  by 
the  agent  and  his  employees,  who  are  of  necessity  occupying  the  same  building  with  us,  all  these  diflft- 
culties  have  been  overcome. 

We  have  a  good,  substantial  building,  beantifally  located,  but  it  presente<l  a  desolate,  c^inifortlcss 
appearance  wlthont  fence,  tree,  or  shrub.  We  now  have  it  incloeea  with  a  good,  substantial  fiance; 
have  set  out  over  fifty  trees  and  planted  some  fiowers  and  vines.  We  hope  to  continue  the  work  of 
putting  out  trees  in  tne  fall. 

We  have  also  inclosed  40  acres  for  pasture,  have  3  acres  in  clover,  35  acres  in  corn,  and  2  acres  in 
garden,  all  of  which  are  doing  very  weU,  considering  lack  of  early  rain  and  other  difficulties. 

In  February  we  pnt  up  sufficient  ice  to  last  us  through  the  season,  the  first,  I  am  told,  that  has  ever 
been  put  up  at  this  school. 

Our  building  is  situated  on  a  hill  about  one-third  of  a  mile  from  the  class  rooms,  also  from  tlie  barn, 
ganlen.  etc..  which  makers  it  very  inconvenient.  This  is  esiteciall v  so  for  the  school,  as  vt  e  have  many 
small  children  and  it  is  often  very  difficult  for  them  to  get  to  school.  It  is  also  too  far  away  to  be  usetl 
for  <^hapel  or  other  evening  service,  consequently  we  must  use  the  play  room  for  Hu<!i»  purport's. 

We  are  very  much  in  nwd  of  astorerooro,  as  all  our  supplies  must  bo  carried  to  the  attic.  The  attic, 
too,  must  frequently  be  resorted  toasa  drying  room,  as  the  laundry  is  very  small  and  insufficient. 

Onr  enrollment  for  this  year  reached  72.'   Average  for  the  last  quarter.  55;  for  the  hist  month.  58.. 

I  find  the  children  gentle,  obedient,  loving,  and  lovable.  It  seems  necessary  only  t*)  have  them 
fnllv  understand  what  is  expected  or  desired  of  them. 

The  idea  seemed  to  be  prevalent  among  both  parents  and  children  that  the  children  ought  not  do 
anv  work.  We  have  triea  to  explain  and  make  them  understand  what  is  necessary.  Every  child  is 
detailed  for  some  regular  duty,  and  it  is  highly  gratifying  to  see  the  interest  they  take  and  the  prog- 
ress they  have  made  in  every  department.    This  is  especially  so  of  schoolroom  work. 

We  closed  school  Jnne  21  with  a  literary  programme,  a  <l'rill  in  calisthenics  and  marchingwhich 
would  have  been  a  credit  to  any  ordinsry  school,  and  which  showed  a  marked  improvement.  We  had 
an  audience  of  over  200  Indians,  mostly  parents,  who  seemed  greatly  please<l,  and  all  went  home 
apparently  well  satisfied. 

The  number  of  runaways  has  gradually  decreased,  and  in  most  recent  cases  the  runaway  has  been 
promptly  returned  by  the  parent. 
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We  hare  an  excellent  force  of  employeen,  who  are  untiring  in  their  efforts  to  promote  the  bestinter- 
eata  of  the  school. 

I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  many  conrtesiee  and  hearty  support  which  I  have  received 
from  Acent  L.  F.  Pearson  and  his  able  clerk,  F  F.  Lyden.  I  also  wish  to  thank  the  Department  for 
BO  kindly  ffrantins:  the  many  favors  asked  for. 

I  am  informed  that  the  request  for  asency  and  school  bnildinffs  has  lieen  granted.  The  necessity 
for  pushing  forwanl  this  work  can  notue  urged  too  stmngly.  as  it  equally  concerns  us  all.  Although 
the  most  pleasant  feelings  exist  and  all  work  together  in  tianuony.yet  the  building  was  planned  for 
school  only.  The  private  rooms  are  small  pod  only  sufficient  in  number  for  the  H(>h(N)l  employees: 
oooaequently  we  are  crowded  and  it  is  alike  unpleasant  for  all.  We  hope  in  th«  new  year  to  fill  the 
achool  to  its  capacity,  and  I  am  sure  we  can  do  much  better  work  by  the  addition  of  these  buildings. 

I  trust  I  may  continue  to  merit  the  kindness  received. 
Very  respectfully, 

1Ir8.  Kate  W.  Caxmon,  Superintendent. 

The  CoMMissioNKR  OP  Indian  Affairs. 


Report  ok  Superintendent  ok  Kickapoo  School. 

Kk'Kapoo  Boarding  School. 
Kiekapoo  ReeervatUm,  June  tU,  1895. 

.  Sir:  In  C4>mpliance  with  article  42,  school  rules.  I  respectfully  submit  my  first  report  of  the  Kick- 
apoo reservation  and  boanling  school  ■ 

My  supervision  began  January  1, 1895.  The  school  avcrageil  during  thu  second  quarter,  ended 
December  31,  27  pupils:  the  year  closer  June  30  with  a  total  attendance  of  45  pupils,  22  Irays  and  23 
girls,  averaging  39  for  the  quarter.  Had  the  capacity  of  the  building  afibrded  sumcient  accommodation 
the  attendance  could  easily  have  been  much  larger,  as  in  no  instance  have  I  been  refused  reservation 
children  for  the  school. 

The  frequent  changes  in  the  school  force  and  management  for  several  years  has  led  to  a  serious 
neglect.    The  school  stock  consists  of  6  horses,  5  cows,  recently  purchased,  and  35  hogs. 

Addition,  repairs,  and  improvements  are  a  roHcrvoir  constructed  by  building  a  dam  across  School 
Creek,  which  will  afford  the  reservation  a  permanent  pond  of  water,  for  the  netxl  of  which  stock  died 
of  thirst  during  last  winter.  Three  miles  of  dilapidated  fences  were  replaced  by  new  ones  and  2 
miles  of  diviMion  fenc«  built.  Indians  and  the  renters  have  been  induced  to  improve  and  build  roads 
and  bridges  on  the  reservation.  An  ice  bouse  hafl  been  erected  and  filled  with  ice.  much  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  school.  A  tract  of  land  was  fenced  for  an  orchard  and  1(>2  fruit  trees  set  out;  raw  land 
broken  and  planted  to  com ;  suitable  land  for  a  variety  garden  surrounded  by  woven  wire;  the  build- 
ings white-washed  and  papered;  water  tanks  and  breeding-pens  for  the  proper  care  of  the  swine  pro- 
viue<l;  machinery  sheds  rudely  constructed  out  of  poles  and  hay:  eave  gutters  have  been  addn<l  and 
replaced ;  the  wee<ls  which  had  completely  taken  possession  of  the  land  have  been  effectually  removed, 
and  not  a  wild  sunflower  or  tumble  weed  allowed  to  blossom.  This  course  has  been  purniied  nut  for 
the  good  of  the  school  alone,  but  as  an  example  to  the  Indian  and  grounds  from  which  to  nMjuire  the 
same  of  all  renters  of  Indian  land. 

Improvements  needed  are  more  numerous  by  far  than  those  that  have  aln^ady  l>cen  made.  Most  of 
all,  ^wo  cottages  for  the  girls'  and  boys'  boarding  apartments  are  needed.  The  present  lK>arding-school 
building  is  lifty  years  old,  rotten,  badly  out  of  re|>air,  and  so  doconiponed  an  to  not  admit  of  repair, 
positively  unhealthy,  and  extremely  unsafe.  A  windmill,  c^ve  for  storing  vegetables,  and  improvetl 
farm  machinery*  are  needed 

Crops  consist  of  52  a<^res  in  corn,  0  acres  of  oats,  5  acres  potatoes,  2  acres  fodder  cane,  1,000  cab- 
bages, and  various  ganlen  truck. 

A  section  of  land  recommended  for  the  school  by  various  officials  ought  to  1m)  assigned  at  on  early 
date. 

Attendance  and  discipline  have  been  exceptionally  goo<l.  For  many  years  it  has  been  the  cuntom 
for  children  to  go  home  every  week.  This  practice  was  entirely  unnecessary,  as  it  was  injurious  tothe 
achool.  The  Indians  very  readily  consented  to  their  children  remaining  four  weeks,  and  in  thu  case 
of  one-half  of  the  children  six  weeks,  without  visiting  home. 

In  the  scholastic  training  we  endeavor  to  teach  them  the  knowledge  they  will  necessarily  need  in 
everyday  life.  All  features  of  industrial  training  that  can  be  successfully  accomplislH>d  are  iiitn»- 
duoed  in  our  work. 

The  health  of  the  pupils  has  been  good,  save  during  the  months  of  January  and  Februar>'.  during 
which  time  the  grip  visited  the  Hchobl.  The  sanitary  condition  o^  the  buildings  is  the  liestit  can  be 
made,  considering  the  deplorable  character  of  the  ohl  IniiUling. 

The  employees,  save  one,  have  reudere4l  excellent  service,  and  I  >a8  pleased  to  recfiiumcnd  the  pro- 
motion of  two  of  them. 

The  various  Government  officials  and  those  of  the  agency  force  have  ever  entertained  a  friendly 
interest  in  the  prosperity  of  the  sc)u)ol  and  reHorvatlou.  We  have  exerciHod  Mpecial  vigilance  to  keep 
the  rMervation  free  of  undi'sirable  charactern,  whoso  presence  is  ho  <letriniental  to  the  elevation  and 

Erogress  of  the  Indians.     WoAhy  and  induHtrious  Indians  have  been  ]>rovide<l  labor  whenever  they 
ave  requested  it  or  expressed  a  'willingness  to  jterform  labor. 
Very  respectfully, 

H.   K,  Wilson,  Prineipal  Teacher. 

The  SUPKRLVTENDKNT  OF  INDIAN  SCHOOLS. 


Report  of  Supkkixtendent  ok  Great  Nemaha  School. 

Pottawatomie  a.vd  Grkat  Xf.maha  Aoe.ncy,  Kanh., 

Gbbat  Nbmaha  Boarding  School, 

Wliite  Cloud,  Kan*.,  August  13,  Ifior,. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  herewith  submit  the  following  annual  report  of  the  Great  Nemaha  boarding 
school  for  the  year  eiide<i  June  30,  1895 : 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  children  were  kept  from  the  school,  the  parents  being  told  by  white 
people  living  on  the  reservation  that  by  withholding  their  children  from  the  Government  school  district 
schools  womd  be  established  on  the  allottei^ land  and  the  Government  school  would  close.  This  they 
tried  for  three  weeks,  and  finding  that  new  g(»ods  were  arriving,  and  that  the  school  had  its  usual 
corps  of  employees,  the  only  way  was  to  place  the  children  in  school. 
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The  Hchoolroom  work  in  the  past  year  taM  bad  many  advantages  over  that  of  other  years.  The 
teacher  has  been  kept  continnoasly  during  the  year  and  the  work  made  marked  progress  apon  the 
pupils. 

Early  in  the  year  a  complete  onttitof  kindergarten  material  was  received,  and  as  the  school  con- 
f4iine(l  many  primary  pupils  the  advancement  made,  assisted  by  these  aids,  was  very  rapid. 

^)iirinK  a  great  portion  of  the  year  our  industrial  work  was  snob  that  a  great  jiortion  of  it  could  be 
a.  vontpli8bo<i  without  pupils  being  kept  from  the  schoolroom,  this  giving  the  nit^fority  of  them  the 
benefit  of  school  all  day.  The  industrial  work,  however,  was  not  neglected,  bnt  each  department  was 
properly  kept  up  and  all  work  carefully  and  neatly  performed. 

Our  girlit  were  carefully  trained  in  honsehold  duties,  such  as  o^iring  for  clothing,  their  own  rooms, 
bodn.  making  and  airing:  also  care  of  dining  room,  and  man3' of  them  could  take  charge  of  much  of  the 
work  of  the  Kitchen,  cooking  a  good  meal,  baking  bread,  cookies,  cakes,  and  nies. 

Ah  our  lanndry  is  a  small  inconvenient  room  tne  boys  assist  with  much  of  the  washing,  while  the 
girlH  do  all  the  ironing. 

1  u  t  he  sewing  room  tnere  have  been  three  seamstresses  during  the  year,  notwithstanding  the  work  has 
boeii  M'cll  done  and  our  girls  were  more  helpful  to  themselves  than* before. 

Tbo  housework  In  ^neral  has  been  directed  by  three  different  matrons,  so  our  children  have  known 
th««  inconvenience  arising  from  so  much  change. 

The  work  performed  by  the  buys  has  been  of  u.*(efol  as  well  as  practical  character,  and  alwa^rs  will- 
ingly .  Sixty  cordH  of  w(H>d  were  titted  to  the  stoves  to  keep  the  building  in  a  comfortable  condition  at 
alltiim'H  by  our  boys.  The  different  crops  were  cared  for  by  them,  each  in  its  proper  ^ason.  In  see<l 
time  tbey  were  show;i  the  seeds  of  each  vegetable  and  taught  the  proper  preparation  of  the  soil  and 
planting  of  the  seeds  and  care  of  the  plants  and  also  transplanting.  Quite  a  number  if  orchard  trees 
were  set  out.    They  were  properly  taught  the  care  of  horses  and  feedinff  same,  also  care  of  hogs. 

The  cattle  belonging  to  the  scnool  farm  were  sold  last  November  tnat  a  smaller  and  better  herd 
might  be  purchased.  When  purchased  it  is  hoped  the  boys  will  be  taught  the  care  of  cows  while  the 
girlH  gather  lessons  from  care  of  dairy. 

The  school  farm  produced  all  vegetables,  potatoes,  and  com  necessary  for  school  use.  After  sale 
of  cattle  beef  was  purchased,  but  hogs  had  been  raised  sufficient  to  furnish  all  pork  and  lard. 

No  new  building  has  been  erected  during  the  year,  and  just  such  repairs  made  as  were  necessary  to 
ke«'p  all  in  good  condition.  A  laundry  should  lie  built  during  the  next  year,  also  provision  made  for 
fire  protection. 

The  health  of  the  school  has  been  excellent,  little  sickness  and  no  prevailing  disease,  a  physician 
being  called  but  twice.  At  the  opening  of  the  school  many  children  came  to  the  scho<H  in  poor 
health,  as  the  parents  had  spent  the  dry,  hot  summer  hunting,  fishing,  dancing,  etc.,  and  taking  tneir 
children  from  place  to  place,  where  they  lived  in  wagons  and  tents  and  slept  on  tho  ground.  With 
pn>i)er.  healthful,  and  nnffioient  food,  regular  hours  fof  sleep  and  clean  lieds.  and  all  sanitary  principles 
strictly  enforced,  there  was  soon  a  very  kreat  difference  in  their  aiiiiearani'e. 

The  success  and  harmony  of  the  school  depended  upon  the  interest,  efliciency,  and  untiring  energy 
of  the  employees  in  each  department.  Each  has  accomplished  all  work  assigned  faithfully  and 
willingly. 

Arci'pt  my  aincere  thanks  for  all  courtesies  extended  to  the  8cho<il  from  you  through  the  Depart- 
ment, Inspector  Faison  for  his  visit  to  us,  and  the  favors  and  kindnesses  received  from  Agent.s  J.  A. 
Scott  and  L.  F.  Pearson. 

Very  respectfully  submitted. 

Thomas  Richky,  Superintendent. 

The  SUI'EHI.NTEKDENT  OF  INDIAN  SCHOOLS. 

(Through  L.  F.  Pearson,  agent.) 
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REPORT  OF  WHITE  EARTH  AGENCY. 

WiiiTK  Earth  Agency,  Minn.,  AuguKt  23y  1S95. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  for  the  fiHcal  year  endiug 
Juno  30,  1895,  being  my  seconrl  annual  report  of  this  agency: 

Location. — This  agency  con&ists  of  three  reservations — VVhite  Earth,  Red  Lake, 
and  Leech  Lake.  The  headquarters  of  the  agency  are  located  on  the  White  Earth 
Reservation,  22  miles  north  of  Detroit  City,  which  is  situated  on  the  Northern 
Pacitic  Railroad.  Red  Lake  Reservation  is  100  miles  north  of  White  Earth,  and  is 
60  miles  distant  from  Foaston,  which  is  the  nearest  railroad  point.  Leech  Lake  is  100 
miles  east,  and  is  9  miles  from  Lathrop,  the  nearest  railroad  station. 

Census. — The  population  has  increased  148  during  the  past  year.  The  aggregate 
population,  including  fifty-c»ne  removals  from  the  Fond  du  Lac  Reservation  which 
were  not  noted  in  my  last  report,  is  7,280,  and  is  apportioned  as  follows : 

White  Earth  Mississippi  Chippewas 1,322 

Leech  Lake  Pillager  Chippewas 1, 155 

WlyteOak  Point  Chippewas 098 

Cass  and  Winnibigoshish  Chippewas 426 

Otter  Tail  Pillager  Chippewas 68 1 

Mille  Lac  Mississippi  Cnippewas 1, 002 

Red  Lake  Chippewas 1,  IMl 

Gull  Lake  Mississippi  Chippewas 326 

Pembina  Chippewas 278 

Fond  du  Lac  Chippewas 51 

Total 7,280 
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are  nine  sohools  under  this  agency ;  five  Government  boarding,  one 
day,  two  contract,  and  one  miseion,  with  an  average  attendance  as  follows : 

White  Earth  boarding  school 91 

Leech  Lake  boarding  school -. 32 

Pine  Point  boarding  school 53 

Red  Lake  boarding  school 45 

Wild  Rice  River  boarding  school 67 

Twin  Lake  day  school 9 

Gull  Lake  mission  school 14 

St.  Benedict's  contract  school 102 

St.  Mary's  contract  school 60 


Total 473 

The  following  table  is  given  in  compliance  with  section  204  of  the  Indian  Regulations ; 


Band. 


White  Sarth 

Leech  Lake 

White  Oak  Poiot 

Cats  and  Winnibigoahish  Lakes 

Otter  Tail 

HilleLao 

Ked  Lake 

Gull  Lake 

Pern  binas 

Fond  du  Lac 

ToUl 


Males 

Females 

above  18 

above  U 

years. 

years. 
377 

319 

327 

403 

189 

221 

118 

129 

169 

^19 

249 

374 

324 

415 

63 

103 

96 

86 

13 

17 

1,867 

2.344 

Scholars 
6  to  16 
years. 

386 

260 

165 

98 

153 

327 

356 

106 

62 

14 

1,925 


The  total  average.attendance  of  pupils  attending  the  schools  npou  the  reservation 
is  473.  One  hundred  and  fourteen  scholars  have  been  sent  to  uonreservation  schools 
during  the  year.  The  number  of  pupils  could  have  been  increased  if  sutlicieut 
accommodations  could  have  been  had. 

On  the  18th  of  February  last  fire  destroyed  the  Government  boarding-school  build- 
ing at  White  Earth,  originating  in  one  of  the  employees'  rooms.  The  building  beiug 
constructed  almost  entirely  of  pine  lumber,  the  lire  spread  with  great  rapidity.  It 
was  first  discovered  about  9.30  o'clock  at  night,  and  with  a  small  supply  of  water  it 
was  impossible  to  extinguish  it.  The  loss  of  property  and  supplies  was  cousiderable ; 
everything  that  could  be  carried  from  the  bnildiug  in  the  limited  time  was  saved. 

This  disaster  necessitated  the  sending  of  the  children  to  their  homes,  and  prepara- 
tions were  at  once  made  for  the  erection  of  temporary  buildings  in  which  to  carry  on 
the  school.    These  were  soon  completed,  and  school  was  again  commenced  April  1. 

The  burning  of  the  Leech  Lake  and  White  Earth  school  buildings  and  the  closing 
of  the  Ked  Lake  school  for  about  two  mouths  caused  the  decrease  in  the  attendance 
during  the  year. 

As  a  new  school  building  at  Pine  Point  and  additions  to  the  Wild  Kico  River  and 
Red  Lake  schools  are  now  being  erected,  with  the  erection  of  the  contemplated  school 
building  at  White  Earth  the  capacity  of  the  school  buildings  will  be  greatly  increased 
and  about  all  of  the  children  of  school  age  can  be  placed  in  the  schools. 

The  majority  of  the  Indlaus  of  this  ageucy  send  their  children  to  school  without 
any  compulsion,  and  I  have  not  found  it  necessary  to  use  the  police  to  compel  school 
attendance.  The  leading  Indians  have  cooperated  with  me  in  securing  an  attend- 
ance at  the  schools  equal  to  the  capacity  of  the  school  buildings. 

Agncolture. — The  lands  of  the  White  Earth  Reservation  are  yery  productive.  Most 
of  the  farming  is  done  on  this  reservation.  The  population  consists  largely  of 
mixed  bloods,  many  of  whom  are  progressive  and  energetic  farmers .  Their  crops 
this  year  oi  wheat,  oats,  and  hay,  now  being  harvested,  promise  an  abundant  yield. 
Below  will  be  found  an  estimate  of  produce  raised  during  the  year: 

Wheat bushels..  85,000 

Oats do....  55,000 

Barley  and  rye do 1, 000 

Corn'. .* do 550 

Potatoes do....  12,000 

Turnips do 1,000 

Onions ".do 500 

Beans do 350 

Other  vegetables do 2, 500 

Pumpkins number. .  1, 800 

Hay •.,•*» tons..  11,000 
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The  season  has  also  been  favorable  for  the  growing  of  potatoes  and  other  yegetables 
raised  in  this  climate.    The  amount  raised  is  largely  in  excess  of  last  year. 

While  the  Government  farmers  here  have  been  industrious,  devoting  all  their  time 
to  their  duties,  and  being  practical  and  succesHful  farmers  themselves,  render  much 
asftiHtance  toward  the  advancement  of  the  Indians  in  agriculture,  I  repeat  my  request 
heretofore  made,  that  an  additional  fanner  be  appointed  at  this  agency  and  located 
at  Tine  Point.  ISituated  as  this  agency  is,  it  is  impossible  for  two  farmers  to  give 
the  necessary  instructions  that  the  Indians  require. 

With  a  view  of  further  advancement  among  tbe  Indians  in  agricnlture,  I  recom- 
mend that  a  gristmill  be  erected  at  this  a<):ency.  It  will  be  a  great  convenience  to 
the  Indians,  many  of  whom  are  now  compelled  to  go  a  distance  of  30  or  40  miles  to  a 
mill  or  to  find  a  market  to  dispose  of  any  surplus  grain  which  they  may  have  to  sell. 
A  communication  on  this  subject  will  be  submitted  at  an  early  date. 

Improvements. — During  the  past  year  about  125  houses  have  been  erected  by  the 
Indians  out  of  lumber  authorized  to  be  manufactured  and  issued  to  them.  I  have 
been  as  liberal  as  possible  in  the  issue  of  lumber,  and  have  advised  the  erection  of 
houses  when  I  deemed  it  necessary,  as  nothing  has  a  tendency  to  make  one  more 
contented  than  a  good,  comfortable  home. 

The  roads  have  received  proper  care,  and  many  bridges  have  been  built. 

Most  uf  the  agency  buildings  have  been  repaired  and  painted  and  are  now  in  good 
condition.  A  comfortable  and  substantial  office  building  has  been  erected,  at  a  cost 
of  about  $1,000,  exclusive  of  rough  lumber  belonging  to  the  Government. 

The  school  building  at  Pine  Point  and  the  additions  to  the  Red  Lake  and  Wild 
Rice  River  schools  are  now  being  rapidly  completed,  and  will  cost  about  as  follows: 

Pine  Point  school  building $3,824.80 

Red  Lake  school  (addition) 820.30 

Wild  Rice  River  school  (addition) 2,373.80 

• 

Timber. — Authority  was  granted  in  January  last  to  sell  the  dead  and  down  timber 
on  the  White  Earth  and  Red  Lake  reservations  (diminished).  The  amount  of  logs 
sold  is  as  follows: 

White  Earth  Reservation feet..     3,276,910 

Red  Lake  Reservation do...        903,282 

Amount  derived  from  the  sale  of  the  above  logs $19, 416. 54 

This  work  afforded  employment  to  many  Indians  who  were  very  much  in  need  of 
help.  The  authority  was  granted  so  late  that  all  the  dead  and  down  timber  could 
not  be  banked  during  the  logging  season ;  in  consequence  there  yet  remains  on  these 
reservations  a  considerable  amount  of  this  timber.  In  obedience  to  office  letter  an 
estimate  is  now  being  made  as  to  the  amount  remaining.  When  this  is  completed  I 
shall  a«k  authority  to  dispose  of  thcBame. 

Crimes. — With  so  large  a  population  it  is  remarkable  that  there  is  so  little  crime. 
This  agency  has  been  quite  free  from  all  crimes  and  troubles,  no  serious  disturbance 
having  occurred.  About  the  only  cases  of  any  importance  were  the  result  of  bring- 
ing whisky  upon  the  reservation,  and  timber  depredations.  I  have  to  the  extent  of 
my  powi'T  tried  to  prevent  the  bringing  of  whisky  upon  this  agency,  and  many  con- 
victiouH  have  been  made  in  consequence. 

Beligion. — The  efforts  of  the  missionaries  among  these  Indians  have  been  productive 
of  much  good.  The  Protestant  Episcopal  and  Catholic  churches  are  under  the 
charge  of  Rev.  J.  A.  GilHllan  and  Rev.  Aloysius  Herman tz,  respectively,  and  by  their 
teachings  and  example  have  accomplished  considerable  toward  the  advancement  of 
these  j)eople. 

Sanitary. — The  general  health  of  the  Indians  is  good,  and  during  the  past  year  no 
unusual  amount  of  sickness  has  prevailed  among  them. 

Employees. — I  have  been  supported  with  capable  and  faithful  employees  in  my 
eflbrt.s  to  advance  these  .people.  While  the  advancement  of  the  Indian  must  depend 
largely  upon  the  interested  work  of  an  agent,  he  In  turn  must  be  supported  by  sober 
and  eihcient  employees  in  order  to  accomplish  good  results. 

Conolniion. — It  is  very  gratifying  for  me  to  state  that  commendable  progress  has 
been  made  in  the  efforts  to  advance  the  cause  of  education  and  agriculture  among 
the  Indians  at  this  agency,  and  believing  that  inthe^e  two  points  lies  the  chief  hope 
for  the  ultimate  success  of  the  Indian,  I  have  tried  in  every  way  to  advance  the 
interests  of  the  schools  and  farming,  and  I  am  glad  to  note  that  substantial  progress 
has  been  made. 

For  the  prompt  assistance  rendered  me  by  your  office  in  all  matters  pertaining  to 
the  welfare  of  the  Indians  at  this  agency,  I  return  to  yon  my  thanks. 
Very  respectfully, 

RoBKKT  M.  Allkx, 
United  States  Indian  Agent, 

The  COMMISSIONBR  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS. 
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Report  of  Sl'perixtkxdkxt  of  Lkkcii  Lakk  School. 

Leecu  Lake,  Minn..  August  VJ,  7.Sd5. 

Sir:  I  herewith  have  the  honor  to  snbrait  ray  second  annual  report. 

It  affordi*  mc  great  pleasure  in  being  able  U*  characteri/j;  the  yearjunt  clo8i>(l  as  successful  in  many 
'ways,  particularly  in  number  of  children  trauHiVrrcd  to  uon reservation  sch«»ols,  there  huviiiju;  been 
sent  away  GO  per  cent  of  our  last  year's  puuils,  18  boys  and  11  girls;  in  health  of  uupiLs;  in  Kindly 
disiKMition  of  Indian  parents  toward  school;  in  the  ease  with  wliich  children  could  bo  enrolled  and 
retained  in  school;  in  good  will  and  harmony  among  employees;  in  fidelity  to  duty  in  the  faco  of 
dithculties  and  hardships  that  were  necessarily  borne  on  account  of  uucomlbrtable  and  iuconvcuient 
buildings. 

The  internal  aflairs  under  the  supervision  of  the  matron,  Mrs.  Chloe  E.  Mitchell,  bore  testimony  to 
her  skillful  management.  The  girls,  all  of  whom  with  few  exceptions  were  under  eleven  yearn  of  age. 
were  given  as  much  instruction  in  ordinary  domestic  duties  as  white  children  of  the  same  n^c  would 
receive  in  well-regulate<l  homes.  Their  neat  and  cleanly  appearance,  as  well  as  their  good  T>chavior 
and  deportment,  art)  attributable  in  a  large  measure  to  the  attention  be«towe<l  upon  them  by  the 
matron. 

The  sewing;  room,  under  the  management  of  the  seamstress,  Mrs.  Stella  ( 'ress,  supplied  both  boys 
and  girls  with  garments  according  to  their  respective  needs.  Owing  to  the  youth  of  all  of  t»ur 
girls  very  little  help  was  rendered  the  seamstress.  Whatever,  therefore,  that  issued  from  the  sewing 
room  was  the  result  of  her  own  work.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  various  articles  manufactured: 
Dresses,  CO;  aprons.  83;  drawers,  62;  union  suits,  gins,  57;  mittens,  22:  bonnets,  12;  undershirts,  44; 
skirts,  27;  handkerchiefs,  40;  sheets,  20;  pillow  slips,  40;  curtain.^,  51;  tablecloths,  6;  towels,  28. 
Besides  the  above,  a  largo  amount  of  mending  was  atU'uded  to  in  tLis  department. 

The  laundry,  too.  was  conducted  in  a  far  more  satisfactory  manner  than  heretofore.  Four  boys,  two 
in  the  forenoon  and  two  in  the  aft^mooui  assisted  in  this  work.  The  kitchen  and  dining  room,  under 
the  direction  of  the  cook,  Mth.  Helen  Branchaud,  assisted  by  regular  details  of  girls,  catered  to  the 
physical  wants  of  the  pupils  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner. 

All  the  children  attende<l  school  three  hours  daily  during  the  warm  months.  During  the  winter 
the  nis^jority  attended  school  the  entire  day.  In  my  obHenatiou.  however,  nothing  is  ipiiii^  by  too 
close  confinement.  The  average  Indian  child's  health  will  not  iiermit  of  more  than  three  honrs  daily 
schoolroom  work. 

The  industrial  work,  partly  under  the  direction  of  the  janitor,  William  J.  Branchand,  has  progressed 
very  favonibly.  Our  garden  of  4  acres  was  carefull>  worke<l  anfl  seeded,  but  owing  to  the  ravages 
of  the  cutworms  a  second  planting  w^ns  necessary  in  the  case  of  some  vegetables,  like  bean.s.  turnips, 
and  rutabagas.    From  present  indications  we  wiil  be  able  to  house  lietween   125  and  200  bushels  of 

5otatoes,  25  bushels  of  rutabagas,  5  bushels  of  beans,  and  smaller  quantities  of  other  vegetables. 
'he.se  will  supply  a  long-felt  wnut  in  our  school. 

As  we  ha\  e  transferred  nearly  all  of  our  large  boys,  the  cutting  of  woofl  devolves  upon  the  small 
boys.  In  cold  weather  a  large  quantity  is  needed.  I  would  therefore  reM]>ectfully  reirommeud  that 
the  saw  and  horsepower  estimated  for  Ge  ordered  sent  on  at  as  early  a  date  as  is  possible. 

Our  most  ])ressiug  needs  are  new  school  buildings  of  a  capacity  siiHicient  to  ac<:oniniodate  at  least 
100  pupils.  'J'his  would  briiit'  with  it  the  necessary  concomitant,  another  of  our  needs,  namely,  addi- 
tional male  help.  Our  pr^eut  quarters  consist  ol  two  warehouses  about  100  yards  apart  with  a  pri- 
vate dwelling  intervening.  The  larger  building,  which  is  30  feet  witle  by  40  feet  liuig  and  1^  .stories 
high,  has  the  kitchen,  dining  room,  girls'  sitting  room,  and  matron's  room' on  the  first  floor.  On  the 
second  Hoor  are  the  sewing  room,  girls'  dormitory,  small  storeroom,  an<l  two  employees'  rooms.  The 
smaller  building,  21  by  27  feet,  of  similar  structurt^  as  the  other,  but  n  great  deal  more  dilapidated  in 
appearance,  has  the  boys'  play  room,  storei'oom,  and  8u]>erintendent'sof}ice  on  first  floor.  The  boys* 
dormitory  and  one  empmyees'  room  on  the  second.  Adjoining  the  rear  of  the  smaller  or  boys'  building 
is  an  annex  15  by  18  feet,  which  constitutes  the  superintendent's  quarters. 

On  the  whole,  these  bnildings  have  answerexl  the  purpose  very  well  fur  the  few  children  wo  have 
been  able  to  accommodate.  But  taking  into  consideration  the  small  per  cent  of  children  of  school  age 
who  are  in  school  and  comparing  it  with  the  largo  per  cent  out  of  school,  not  from  choice  but  from 
necessity  (for  we  turned  away  dozens  during  the  past  winter  who  were  seeking  admittance),  it 
behooves  the  Department  to  supply  lai^er  and lietter  facilities  for  the  education  of  our  red  brethren 
at  Leech  Lake. 

Veiy  respectfully,  Krauth  H.  Cbessman. 

Superintendent  Leech  Lake  School. 

ROBBRT  M.  Allen, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 


Repokt  of  Superintendent  of  Wild  Rice  Rivkr  School. 

Wild  Kice  River  School, 
White  Earth  Reservation,  Minn.,  June  30, 1S96. 

SiB:  I  hare  the  honor  to  submit  my  annual  report  of  Wild  Kice  River  boarding  s<-hool  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1895. 

We  have  had  a  successful  year  on  the  whole,  considering  that  we  work  under  thedifficultconditions 
of  lack  of  room  and  of  employees.  I  am  greatly  encouraged  by  hearing  that  these  are  to  be  remedied 
in  the  near  future,  thereby  giving  us  better  accommodations  for  those  already  enrolled  and  enabling 
us  to  take  in  others  hitherto  refused  for  lack  of  room. 

Attendance  hss  exceeded  accommodation  throughout  the  year,  and  would  have  been  higher  but  for 
these  reasons.  Many  of  our  pupils,  most  prompt  to  enter,  were  transferred  to  other  schools  and  their 
places  taken  by  pui)ils  who  in  many  cases  had  not  been  in  school  before.  The  sugar-making  vaca- 
tion  in  April  was  not  allowed  as  formerly,  and  it  was  naturally  more  dilhcult  to  keep  up  attendance 
at  ihat  time.  We  succeeded,  I  think,  quite  ns  well  as  could  be  expected,  and  wero  gratified  in  many 
cases  by  the  unexpt|cted  cooperation  of  parents.  Again,  pupils  are  at  times  absent  from  sickness, 
when,  if  we  had  a  sick  room  or  any  means  of  isolating  patients,  as  in  cases  of  sore  eyes,  for  instance, 
they  could  all  be  cared  for  at  school.  We  have  had  no  serious  sickness  or  accidents  during  the  year, 
however,  and  have  no  death  to  record. 

Prfigress  of  pupils  in  schoolroom  and  other  work  has  been  satisfactory  and  many  have  shown 
decided  interest.  The  girls  have  shown  mark(^  improvement  in  sewing,  mending,  etc;,  and  the  boys 
have,  as  a  rule,  been  faithful  in  their  work,  outside  and  indoors. 
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EmployooB  have  beeu  competent  with  but  one  exception,  horetoforv  not«d.    A  conimendable  finirit 
of  ^ood  will,  helpfulneBS.  and  interest  in  the  work  tuw  prevailed.    One  difliculty  experienced  is  in 
tilling  posicions  with  native  help,  a8,  with  few  exceptions,  it  is  liurd  to  find  those  who  are. competent 
and  i»er8ovoriujr. 
I  ackuowlcdgc  with  pleasure  courtesy  and  promptness  of  both  Indian  Oftic«  and  agency  officials. 
Viry  respectfully, 

Viola  Cook, 
Sujterintendent  and  Principal  Ttaeher. 
Thf)  C<)MMit$8ioMEu  OK  Indian  Akfaiks. 


Kepokt  ok  JSuperintkndknt  of  Pink  Point  Sohch)l. 

I*iNK  PoLNT  Government  Boarding  School,  July  lO,  18U0. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  forward  my  third  annual  report  as  HU|>erintciident  and  principal  teacher  of 
the  Piue  Point  (rovemment  boanling  sch«K)l  for  the  iiscal  year  eude<I  June  30,  1895. 

Attendance.— During  the  past  year  this  school  has  made  marked  progress  in  many  respects— from  20, 
the  average  daily  att«ndanoe  during  the  tiscal  year  of  1803,  to  40,  the  average  daily  attendance  during 
the  tiMcal  year  of  1804,  to  53,  the  average  daily  attendance  during  the  i>ast  year:  aiid  with  the  erection 
of  a  new  school  building  that  has  been  proposed  the  attendance  will  be  increased  in  alike  ratio  for  the 
coming  year.  This  remarkable  increase  in  the  number  of  our  scholars  has  been  the  result  of  Agent 
Allen's  liearty  cooperation,  who  believes  thoroughly  in  educating  the  Indians. 

Health.— The  health  of  the  school  during  the  past  year  has  been  exceptionally  gooil.  The  annual 
siege  of  sore  eyes  which  has  characterised  this  school  for  the  past  several  years*  was  not  experienced 
during  the  year  just  closed,    li^ot  one  death  out  of  an  enrollment  of  68  pupfls. 

Work.— The  work  accomplished  during  the  year  in  the  schoolroom  and  out  has  been,  I  believe,  of  a 
substantial  character  and  an  everyday  Mfair.  Do  something  well  to-day,  something  more  to-morrow, 
and  after  a  time  ranch  will  have  lieen  accomplished. 

Many  of  the  pupils  have  become  fond  of  the  school,  and  come  of  their  own  accord  and  stay  becunstt 
they  prefer  the  scliool  to  their  homes.  This  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the  condition  a  few  years  ago, 
when  it  required  the  constant  vigilance  of  all  the  emnloyees  to  keep  the  pupils  from  running  away. 
Theolder  Indians  have  ceased  their  complainings  ana  seem  to  be  satisfied  with  the  caro  the  children 
receive  at  the  school,  and  often  come  to  pay  the  school  a  friendly  visit. 

The  past  year  has  been  a  busy  one  for  all  concerned,  and  while  we  have  had  many  discouragements 
with  which  to  contend  we  have  had  a  fair  success  and  can  see  in  these  wards  placed  under  our 
control  considerable  advancement  along  the  line  of  material  progress.  Our  hope  is  for  the  future  of 
tliis  srhool,  and  we  will  not  be  content  until  its  influence  for  good  is  felt  and  appreciated  by  the 
Pillager  Indians. 

Ke.««pectfully  submitted. 

.ToHN  A.  Oakland, 
Superintendent  and  Principal  Teacher. 

The  Ci>MMIS810NKK  OK   INDIAN  APPAIttS. 

rriirough  U.  M.  Allen,  United  States  Indian  agent.) 
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REPORT  OF  BLACKFEET  AGENCY. 

Blackfeet  Agency,  Piegan,  Moni.,  March  7, 1S95. 

Sir  :  I  liave  the  honor  to  make  the  following  brief  report  of  my  administration  of 
tlio  reservation  since  my  previous  annual  report,  dated  Augiis*^  15, 1894  : 

New  agency. — The  new  agency,  which  has  been  constructed  under  my  direction,  is 
now  roatly  for  occupancy,  and  is  located  on  Willow  Creek,  about  3^  miles  from  Dur- 
linin  Station  (a  station  on  the  Great  Northern  Railway),  from  which  point  all  sup- 
plies, mail,  etc.,  will  be  received  for  the  agency.  The  agency  consists  of  twenty-two 
buildings. 

Tlio  Blanghterhonse  and  ice  house  are  combined.  The  former  is  modern  in  its  appli- 
nii((;8,  with  windlass  and  overhead  runway,  greatly  facilitating  the  handling  of  beef, 
with  ii  cold-storage  room  in  the  ice  house  which  opens  into  the  slaughter  room. 

The  water  and  sewerage  systiMiis  for  the  hospital  were  not  provided  lor  in  the  con- 
trnct  for  that  building.  The  engineer  is  now  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  plans 
and  estimates  for  the  same,  which  will  be  submitt-ed  by  my  successor. 

The  additional  double  set  of  employees'  quarters,  authorized  to  be  built  in  '' open- 
market  purchase,"  are  in  process  of  construction.  The  ({uarters  for  the  apprentices 
and  other  Indian  employees  w^ill  be  commenced  at  an  early  date. 

Irrigating canalfl  and  ditches. — Since  my  previous  annual  report  there  has  been  c<m- 
structed  at  the  new  agency  for  the  purpose  of  jirotection  from  prairie  fires,  irrigating 
agency  land,  and  for  use  at  the  slaughterhouHe  a  canal,  one  section  of  which  is  3,240 
feet  long,  10  feet  wide  on  the  bottom,  1  foot  deep  in  the  solid  ground;  bank  2  feet 
above  the  ground,  slopes  1  to  1,  average  berme  4  fi-et,  grade  0.1  per  100  feet ;  capacity 
4,000  miner's  inches  of  water;  one  section  1,600  feet  long,  0  feet  wide  on  the  bottom, 
1  foot  deep,  slopes  1  to  1,  grade  uneven;  capacity  same  as  above;  one  drain  ditch 
riuming  through  the  slaughterhouse  for  carrying  otf  the  offal  aud  for  other  sanitary 
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?>iirpoBes,  600  feet  long,  4  feet  wide,  1  foot  deep,  1  to  1  slopes,  grade  aneyen;  capacity 
00  miner's  inches  of  water;  one  ditch  500  feet  long,  3  feet  wide  on  the  bottom,  1  foot 
deep,  slopes  1  to  1 ;  capacity  100  miner's  inches  of  water,  to  be  nsed  as  a  distributing 
lateral,  all  being  accomplished  by  residents  of  the  reserve  without  cost  to  the 
Department  other  than  the  use  of  a  six-horse  agenoy  plow  team,  two  laborers,  and 
the  engineer. 

Two  Medidne  GanaL — Authority  to  expend  a  small  sum  of  money  in  the  constniction 
of  this  canal  came  too  late  to  complete  the  same  last  fall,  although  2,700  feet,  aver- 
aging 3^  feet  cut,  was  constructed  before  the  ground  was  frozen  too  hard  to  work 
profitably.    (See  my  letter  of  September  21, 1894. ) 

Two  Medioine  Bridge. — This  bridge  is  in  process  of  construction,  and  when  completed 
will  greatly  facilitate  communication,  as  the  Two  Medicine,  for  five  or  six  weeks 
annually  during  the  high  water,  is  uufordable. 

Ageney  SchooL— At  this  school  a  complete  bakehouse  and  oven,  horse  stable,  cattle  and 
hay  corrals,  including  sheds,  liave  been  constructed  since  my  previous  annual  report. 
These,  with  the  new  school  building,  when  completed,  material  for  which  is  being 

f»laoed  upon  tlie  ground,  will  greatly  increase  the  facilities  for  the  education  of  the 
ndian  yonth  of  this  reservation.  In  connection  with  the  agency  school  service 
Superintendent  W.  H.  Matsou  deserves  great  praise  for  the  success  attained,  as  well 
as  iiis  coworkers  in  educational  work. 

The  Holy  Family  Minion  Sohool. — At  this  school  a  large  and  commodious  three-story 
stone  building  has  been  constructed,  to  be  used  solely  for  the  education  of  Indian  bovs. 
It  is  equipped  with  all  the  modem  appliances,  and  is  well  adapted  for  the  service 
required.  The  fathers  and  sisters  connected  with  this  school  are  much  interested  in 
their  mission,  as  are  all  of  their  class  who  devote  their  lives  to  such  work. 

Piegan  Indian  Mission. — This  mission  is  locatml  near  the  new  agency  and  is  in  charge 
of  the  Rev.  £.  S.  Dutcher,  who  is  ably  seconded  by  his  self-sacrificing  wife.  Since 
my  last  annual  report  Mr.  Dutcher  has,  almost  single-handed,  constructed  a  church 
building  where  services  are  regularly  held.  The  good  results  of  the  joint  labors  of 
the  Dutchers  are  already  noticed. 

Fort  Shaw  Industrial  School. — At  this  school  all  the  advantages  attain  for  the  educa- 
tion of  Indian  children  claimed  for  reservation  sebools  without  any  of  the  disad- 
vantages to  which  the  latter  are  subjected.  All  the  Indians  in  Montana  not  provided 
for  on  reservations  could,  in  mv  opinion,  be  sent  to  this  school  with  advantage  to  all 
concerned,  climatic  and  agrionltural  conditions  beinp  about  the  same  there  as  in  the 
most  favored  portions  of  Montana.  There  are  106  children  belonging  to  this  reserva- 
tion at  this  scnool  who  have  voluntarily  gone  there,  which  establishes  the  popularity 
of  that  institution  beyond  question.  As  this  school  is  only  80  miles  from  the  reserva- 
tion easy  communication  is  maintained  between  parents  and  children,  while  the  cost 
of  transportation  in  forwarding  pupils  amounts  to  but  little. 

Agiieoltore. — In  the  past  year  the  Indians  cut  and  stacked  2,050  tons  of  hay.  This 
has  enabled  them  to  feed  and  safely  carry  through  the  winter  their  young  stock  and 
old  cows.  They  have  thrashed  and  sacked  2,982  bushels  of  oats,  dug  and  stored 
2,044  bushels  of  potatoes,  and  broke  118  acres  of  sod  for  use  in  the  coming  seasons. 
The  products  not  needed  for  consumption  and  feed  have  been  sold  at  1  to  1^  cents 
per  pound.  Only  those  Indians  having  ditches,  and  closely  supervised  by  the  farm- 
ers, raised  anything  worth  mentioning.  Oats  yielded  as  high  as  60  bushels  to  the 
acre,  weighing  from  34  to  40 pounds  to  the  bushel.  At  the  Holy  Family  Mission  oats 
yielded  a  little  more  than  100  bushels  to  the  acre,  proving  beyond  question  (as  main- 
tained in  my  previous  annual  report)  that,  with  water,  and  intelligent  white  farmers 
to  instruct,  these  Indians  can  obtain  ample  returns  from  diversified  farming. 

General  oonditkm  of  the  Indians. — No  whisky  has  been  introduced  among  them  since 
my  last  report.  They  seem  generally  contented  and  happy,  and  are  thinking  of  the 
future  with  more  hope  than  I  had  expected. 

In  my  successor  I  have  the  greatest  confidence,  feeling  certain,  if  the  Department 
shall  support  liira  as  I  have  been  snp])orted,  his  work  hero  will  be  a  credit  to  him- 
self as  well  as  those  in  anthority  over  him. 

Before  closing  my  administration  as  acting  United  States  Indian  agent,  which  I 
do  with  this  report,  I  wish  to  acknowledge  the  courtesy  and  suyiport  I  have  received 
from  the  Honorable  Commissioner  of  Indian  Afi'airs  and  the  Honorable  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  as  well  as  from  the  inspectors  who  have  visited  me  at  various  periods. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

L.  W.  Cooke, 
Ca2)tain  Third  Infantry,  Acting  United  States  Indian  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 
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REPORT  OF  BLACKFEET  AGENCY. 

Blackfeet  Agp:ncy,  Mont.,  August  iS,  1895, 

SiH :  I  have  the  houor  to  submit  the  foUowiug  anuuul  report: 

1  took  cliargo  of  this  reservatiou  on  March  8,  1895,  relieving  Capt.  L.  W.  Cooke, 
acting  agent.  I  found  a  new  agency  nearly  completed,  located  on  Willow  Creek, 
sonic  3  niilcH  from  Durham  Station,  wnich  is  on  the  Great  Northern  Railroad. 

New  agency. — This  agency  was  located  and  constructed  during  the  time  of  Captain 
Cooke'8  incumbency  in  oflfice  here.  The  location  is  very  bfid,  as  a  number  of  the 
buildingH  are  located  upon  mucky,  soft  ground,  and  consequently  the  foundations 
are  settling.  The  buildings  are  placed  at  too  great  a  distance  from  each  other, 
making  it  very  inconvenient  in  getting  around  from  place  to  place  in  attending  to 
the  various  duties;  it  takes  up  too  much  of  everyone's  time  connected  with  the 
att'airs  and  business  of  the  agency. 

1  moved  from  the  old  to  the  new  agency  April  15,  leaving  the  farmer,  carpenter, 
blacksmith,  herder,  etc.,  at  the  old  agency,  keeping  that  ana  subissue  station  and 
niaintuiuing  the  old  blacksmith  and  carpenter  shops  at  tbat  point  for  the  conven- 
ience of  the  Indians  of  that  section  of  the  reservation,  there  being  fully  one- half  of 
the  trilio  living  adjacent  to  that  point. 

Aft-er  coming  to  this  agency  there  was  one  double  set  of  em]>loyeos'  cpiarters  under 
construction.  That  was  finished  up.  I  found  anthority  to  build  six  sets  of  Indian 
employees'  quarters  (three  rooms  each),  which  I  had  constructed.  This  really  com- 
pleted the  buildings  required  for  this  plant. 

During  the  spring  months  all  hands  were  kept  busy  m  getting  the  new  plant  in 
shape.  Two  large  pastures  were  fenced,  and  large  cattle  corrals,  branding  chutes, 
etc.,  built  for  general  use  of  the  agency.  The  farmers  were  at  work  assisting  the 
Indians  in  getting  in  a  spring  crop.  One  assistant  farmer  and  the  engineer,  with  a 
large  number  of  Indians,  were  building  an  irrigating  ditch  on  Two  Medicine  Creek. 
This  work  took  some  two  months  to  complete.  \V  ith  the  annual  spring  round-up 
and  branding  of  calves  all  the  industrial  employees  were  kept  busily  engaged. 

During  the  early  part  of  June  a  large  number  of  the  Indians  went  into  the  moun- 
tiiins  to  procure  building  timber  and  fencing;  this  they  were  occupied  in  until 
having  time. 

^rhero  was  a  larger  amount  of  ground  seeded  this  past  spring  than  usual,  and  a 
great  interest  was  taken  in  the  work  by  the  Indians,  but  having  no  rain  during  the 
months  of  April  and  May,  and  the  weather  being  so  very  cold,  the  seeds  did  not 
start  before  June.  During  the  month  of  June  we  had  six  inches  of  snow,  and  the 
outlook  for  a  crop  is  very  discouraging. 

I  can  not  look  upon  this  reservation  as  an  agricultural  country  when  you  do  not 
succeed  in  raising  enough  to  pay  for  the  seed  plante<l  more  than  one  year  in  four. 
There  are  some  few  favored  locations  with  irrigation  where  grain  und  vegetables 
can  l>e  raised,  provided  the  early  frosts  do  not  kill  everything.  This  is  strictly  a 
grazing  country,  and  with  plenty  of  hay  we  can  make  a  success  of  raising  cattle 
and  horses,  although  to  have  the  hay  we  must  have  irrigating  ditches  and  use  water 
freely. 

This  dry  and  cohl  season  leaves  us  with  a  very  short  hay  crop,  which  is  another 
warning  that  we  must  have  an  irrigating  system.  Outride  of  one  or  two  large  ditches, 
small  ditches  will  do  the  most  good.  The  Indians  realize  that  they  require  water 
and  are  willing  workers  in  building  ditches.  Two  or  three  short  ditches  were  con- 
structed in  the  spring  by  Indians  and  their  friends  from  the  immediate  vicinity  with 
the  understanding  that  they  were  cither  to  pay  in  money  or  give  the  same  time  in 
exchange  labor.  A  number  have  had  ditches  surveyed  with  the  intention  of  doing 
the  work  as  fast  as  they  can,  but  most  of  these  will  have  to  be  helped  by  agency 
employees. 

Whatever  money  may  bo  expended  in  assisting  these  people  toward  getting  water 
on  hay  lands  will  )»e  of  great  benefit  in  time  to  come.  Water  must  be  put  on  all 
wild-grass  lands;  if  not,  in  three  or  four  years'  cutting  the  growth  will  not  then  make 
good  pasturage.  With  water  and  the  sowing  of  timothy,  red  toj),  or  such  known 
grasses  we  can  have  as  fine  meadows  as  the  world  will  produce.  With  the  number 
of  cattle  now  owned  and  the  additional  3,00<)  cows  and  calves  to  be  issued  you  can 
readily  see  that  hay  will  be  the  required  crop  for  these  Indians,  and  they  alrea<ly 
understand  this  and  are  taking  great  interest  in  irrigation. 

Having  ha<l  a  large  number  of  beef  steers  for  sale  during  \he  past  year,  they  now 
can  see  and  feel  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  their  little  cattle  herd.  Since  earlv 
spring  1  have  not  allowed  any  beef  steers  to  be  sold  for  less  than  $45  per  liea<l,  deliv- 
ered on  the  reservation,  and  nearly  all  the  families  have  lia<l  from  one  to  five  steers 
for  sale  at  these  figures.     This  makes  a  great  change  in  the  condition  of  thesis  people. 

Schools. — The  reservation  boarding  school  is  located  on  Willow  Creek,  about  2^ 
miles  west  of  the  agency.     This  school,  I  consider,  is  conducted  in  a  manner  which 
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18  a  credit  to  any  Indian  reservation.  Mr.  Matson,  superintendent,  is  an  eno^etic, 
hard-working  man,  and  in  fact  all  the  employees  deserve  a  great  deal  of  credit  for 
tbe  efficient  service  rendered.  The  new  Kchoolhonse,  Just  completed,  having  four 
good  class  rooms,  will  certainly  add  greatly  to  this  plaut,  hoth  in  convenience  and 
additional  comfort  to  the  children  and  employees,  as  they  were  very  much  crowded 
for  the  number  of  children  at  this  school.  For  further  information  I  would  respect- 
fully invite  your  attention  to  the  superintendent's  and  agency  physician's  reports 
for  the  past  year,  accompanying  this  report. 

The  Holy  Family  Mission  contract  school,  located  on  Two  Medicine  Creek,  about 
12  miles  from  this  agency,  is  under  the  charge  of  Rev.  .Joseph  Damiaui,  S.  J.  They 
have  in  the  past  year  erected  a  large  3-story  stone  structure,  which  is  now  occu- 
pied by  the  fathers,  male  employees,  and  the  schoolboys.  The  old  buildings  are 
frame  and  were,  until  the  new  stone  building  was  cora))1eted,  used  by  both  boys  and 
girls.  Now  the  two  are  separated,  as  the  sisters  with  the  girls  have  the  old  build- 
ings wholly  to  their  use.  This  gives  ample  and  goo<l  accommodations  for  the  num- 
ber at  this  school.  This  school  is  conducted  very  satisfactorily.  Both  the  fathers 
and  sisters  are  doing  good  work  and  deserve  a  great  deal  of  credit. 

Piegan  Mission  is  located  about  1  mile  west  of  the  agency,  with  Kev.  E.  S. 
Dutcher  in  charge.  He  and  his  wife  are  making  friends  among  the  Indians  by  hanl 
work  and  kind  words. 

I  forward  herewith  report  of  civil  engineer  in  regard  to  irrigating  work ;  also  the 
census,  a  recapitulation  of  which  is  as  follows: 

Total  population 1, 837 

Males,  above  18  years 890 

Females,  above  14  years 947 

School  children  between  6  and  16 407 

Respectfully  submitted. 

(Jeorgr  Steell, 
United  States  Indian  Agent. 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Report  of  Superintendent  ok  Irrigation. 

Blackfeet  Aoexcv.  Mont..  Aujust  31, 1S05. 

SiB:  I  have  the  honor  to  make  the  following  report  of  cn<r)neerin<;  i^ork  doue  dnriuj;  tho  period 
from  March  15  to  August  31,  1895.  A  list  of  tbe  names  of  the  pt^rsons  for  whom  ditcher  wcro  mir- 
veyed,  tbe  location,  lenjgtli  and  approximate  irritable  area  which  said  ditches  rover  is  hereto  attached. 

The  total  number  of  practicat  surveys  for  ditches  is  twenty-three.  The  total  length  21.65  miles, 
and  the  irrigable  area  which  the  ditches  will  cover  is.  approximately,  9,000  acres.  Several  preliminary 
surveys  were  made  which  are  not  mentioned,  as  they  proved  to  be  impracticable  or  excessively 
expensive  propositions. 

The  Two  Medicine  Canal,  3.8  miles  long,  8  feet  wide  on  the  bottom  at  head  and  first  1^  miles,  then 
reduced  to  6  feet  wide  on  the  bottom  and  velocity  increased,  was  constructed  entirely  by  Indian  labor 
under  my  supervision. 

Tbe  Two  Medicine  Bridge  of  two  spans,  each  44  feet  long,  with  an  approach  220  feet  long,  16  feet 
wide  on  top,  with  an  average  fill  of  5  feet,  and  a  stone  wall  culvert  14  feet  clear,  16-foot  roadway  (same 
as  bridge),  were  constructed  under  my  Hupervisiun.  As  both  canal  and  bridge  approaches  were  built 
at  the  same  time,  my  entire  time  was  occupied  iu  their  supervision. 

During  July  a  few  days  were  occupied  in  making  a  reconnaisance  of  the  Willow  Creek  system  of 
irrigation, 'Which  was  reported  on  July  18  aa  being  in  unserviceable  condition,  and  an  estimate  sub- 
mitted for  completing  the  system. 

There  are  now  aliout  25  to  30  miles  of  constructed  ditches  on  the  resorvjition,  some  of  which,  like  the 
Willow  Creek  system,  are  of  no  practical  use  in  their  present  condition. 

Stiff  Arm  ana  his  ajtsooiates  on  Badger  Cre<'k  have  built  a  ditch  1  mile  long,  which  is  nearly  com* 
plete,  save  heatl  gate  and  some  work  in  places  where  grades  have  been  set.  These  Indians  have  built 
their  ditch  without  assistance  from  the  Ciovenuuent  except  engineering. 

There  is  a  reservoir  proposition  on  Milk  River  that  will  be  of  great  t^neflt  if  made  use  of,  especially 
BO  as,  in  dry  seasons,  Milk  liiver  is  practically  dry  also. 

I  have  not  made  any  survey  to  determine  the  exact  amount  of  work  or  on  which  to  base  an  esti- 
mate of  cost.  However,  the  lake  or  reservoir  is  35  feet  below  the  head  of  the  Brown  ditch,  and  the  Big 
Plume  dit<;h  can  be  emptied  into  the  lake.  The  lake  can,  I  believe,  be  drained  with  a  12-foot  cut  run- 
ning out  onto  tbe  surface  in  probably  half  a  mile  or  less.  This  would  furniHh  ample  water  during  dry 
seasons  for  the  numerous  settlers  on  Milk  Kiver,  where  some  of  the  very  best  hay  lands  are  to  lie 
found . 

Very  respectfully,  Boss  Caut^b.  Civil  EngxMer. 
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lAni  of  pernons  for  whom  tUtclies  hare  Iteen  surveyed. 


Name. 


L«M;ution. 


J.  AV.  Scliultz On  Two  Medicine  Kiver. 


Two  Medicine  Canal 

Bear   Cliief    niid    Brocky 
Canal  Lateniln. 

Green  Grass  Bull 

Stiff  Arm 

Out  Bank  John 

WiUiam  ITnbam 

AVolfTail 

Sure  Chief 

White  Antfelop«» 

Frank  Boat  wick 


Under  Bull 


James  Brown 

Bij;  riiiuie 

John  Higfiins 

Charles  Thomas  . . . 

Edward  Bille<leaux 


Badeer  Creek 

Ciit  BaitkCreek . . . '. . . . .... 

Kennedys  Creek 

Cut  Bank.  North  Fork 

Whit«  Tail  Creek 

South  side  of  Milk  River . . 
5Sonth  side  of  Toad  Creek. . 
I  North  side  of  Toad  Creek . . 

North  side  of  Livermore 
Creek. 

South  side  of  Llvermore 
Creek. 

North  aide  of  Milk  Biver.. 

South  aide  of  MBkRlver .' .' 


do 


North  side  of  Milk  Kiver. . 


Xavier  Billedeaux South  side  of  Milk  Kiver. , 

Sam  Bird  Estate i  North  side  of  Milk  Kiver. 

S.Higgins ) 

Lee  Lament SNorth  side  of  Milk  Kiver. 

Alex  Bamhurn ) 

Joseph  Kipp .* 


Total 


.57 

.20 

1.02 

.91 
.25 

2.10 

1.9 


21.01 


Approxi- 

Length. 

mate  irri- 
gable area. 

Acre*. 

Remarks. 

Milea. 

o.:w 

100 

Survey.  Are*inclade<l 
under  Two  Medicine 
Canal. 

3.80 

3,000 

Completod  and  in  use. 

.59 

100 

Do.' 

1 

350 

Nearly  finished. 

1.41 

400 

Surrey. 

2.18 

700 

Do. 

1.15 

250 

Do. 

.13 

15 

Do. 

.09 

50 

Do. 

.11 
.43 

^              150 

Sun'ey.    Two  ditches. 

.20 

.13 

\             200 

Do. 

1.19 

300 

Do. 

l.OD 

350 

l>o. 

.13 

500 

Do. 

300 
500 


Do. 


Survey.      This    ditch 
fumiaheH  Howard. 
300     Survey. 
300  I         Do. 

(Survey.      This    ditch 
900  I    furnishes  water  for 

(    all  three  ])arties. 
350     Survey.    Ditch  partly 
built. 
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Repoiit  of  Supkrintkndknt  of  Blackfekt  School. 


Blackfebt  Agency  Boardiko  School, 

Auguat  S8,  1895. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  ray  third  annual  report  of  this  school. 

School  opened  October  1,  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  on  this  reserve,  with  139  pupils  present- 
Si  boys  and  58  girls.  Owing  to  laok  of  room  to  accommodate  this  number,  11  of  tne  new  arrivals 
were  hoou  pemutted  to  return  to  their  homos  until  called  for.  With  two  exceptions,  all  theso  were 
back  at  the  s(*hool  in  January.  Of  the  former  pupils,  12  did  not  return— 5  having  eone  to  Fort  Shaw, 
5  niovtHl  oil  tl>e reservation,  1  married,  and  1  died.  Thirty-one newpupiU  wero enrolled— 21  hoys andlO 
girls;  31  withdrew  not  to  return  during  the  year— 17  becouse  of  illness,  6  were  married,  7  went  out  to 
assist  their  parents  at  home,  and  1  moved  from  the  reservation.  The  whole  numberof  pupils  enrolled 
during  the  vear  was  100 — 95  boys  and  65  girls.  The  greatest  number  in  attendance  at  any  one  time 
was  139.  The  greatest  average  attendance  for  any  one  month  (October)  was  133.  The  average  atten- 
dance for  the  ten  months  school  was  in  session  was  121  + .    Average  age  of  pupils,  10+ . 

Among  the  improvements  are  anew  school  building  of  four  rooms,  movable  partitions,  designed 
exclusively  for  class-room  work  and  general  exercises :  a  bakery  thoroughly  furnished  with  all  neces- 
sary appliances ;  a  corral,  built  of  logs,  inclosing  she<ls  on  two  sides  roofed  with  shingles ;  a  board  hay 
yard  with  space  sufficient  for  stacking  120  tons  of  hay ;  a  stock  well  dug  at  the  corral  and  cnrbe<l  with 
stone ;  123  rods  of  snow  fence;  2  miles  of  posts  set  for  fencing  the  school  lands ;  the  two  original  school 
buildings  newly  roofed  with  shingles  and  painted  inside  and  out ;  all  the  living  roiims,  dormitories,  and 
several  smaller  apartments  wainscoted;  new  floors  laid  in  the  porches;  now  porch  and  stair  stops 
placed  in  both  buildings;  new  fioors  laid  in  some  rooms  and  worn  floors  repairoa  where  needed ;  entire 
wall  space  in  both  buildings  calcimined;  cellar  filled  in  several  inches  and  ceniente<1 ;  sinks  placed  in 
kitchen  and  lavatories ;  horse  stable  moved  to  a  more  suitable  locution,  and  roofed  with  shingles. 

The  industries  taught  at  this  school  are  of  course  limited.  Under  the  supervision  of  the  heads  Oi 
the  diflereut  departments  the  children  received  instruction  in  caring  for  stock;  cooking;  cutting, 
fitting,  making,  and  mending  garments;  farming;  gardening;  washing  and  ironing  clothes,  and  in 
general  house  and  outdoor  work. 

The  school  farm  and  garden  produce*!  1,400  pounds  of  oats,  7,613  pounds  of  potatoes,  1.162  pounds  of 
other  vegetables,  and  110  terns  of  bay;  and  5<S4  pounds  of  butter  were  made.  About  fifteen  acres  of 
ground  were  seeded  to  oats  last  spring,  which  at  this  writing  promise  a  gotni  return.  Four  acres  were 
planted  to  ]}otatoes,  of  which  there  is  not  more  than  one-fourth  of  an  acre  growing.  The  seed  did 
not  germinate,  owing,  doubtless,  to  the  cold,  backward  season.  The  garden  was  well  nut  in,  but  of 
all  the  seed  planted— beet,  cabbage,  carrot,  onion,  parsnip,  turnip,  etc. — the  beets  only  amount  to 
anything.    Of  these  there  is  a  j^ood  showing. 

Ailments  and  diseases  requirmg  the  attention  of  the  agency  physician  were  present  every  month 
of  the  year  in  one  or  more  of  the  following  forms:  Chicken  |>ox,  erysii>elas,  gland u hi r  enlargement, 
influenza,  pleurisy,  pneumonia,  rheumatism,  sore  eyes,  sore  throat,  and  tubercular  troubles.  In 
attending  the  cases,  which  were  numerous,  the  physician  was  prompt  as  could  well  be,  and  in  his 
treatment  of  them  quite  successful. 
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Very  thorough  work  was  done  in  tlio  cifuts  rooms,  and  notwithatandini^  the  intermptions  caused  hy 
the  unprecedentM  Bickneas  aud  the  work  uf  the  mechanics  for  four  weeks  in  making  repairs,  etc., 
the  mental  improvement  of  the  school  advanced  steadily.  The  talking  exercises  at  the  evening  ses- 
sions were  interesting  aud  fruitful;  the  practice  in  vt>cal  music,  gyrauastios,  and  military  drill  was 
sthnolatlng:  the  piiblic  exhibitions  given  on  holidays  were  attnictive  and  profitable;  the  geUldral 
hearing  of  the  children  was  pleasing,  and  their  uniform  use  of  the  English  language  a  surprise  to 
visitors  from  abroad,  of  whom  there  wns  an  unusually  large  number. 

Respect  for  the  dead  leads  me  to  say  that  two  years  agii,  thinking  that  at  some  time  the  school 
might  need  a  burial  ground.  I  sele<>ted*a  site  to  be  reserved  for  that  purpose.  ^)Oon  after  an  Indian 
diM.  and  having  children  at  the  school  his  wiTe  rcouested  to  have  the  ii'niains  buried  here.  From 
that  time  until  tiie  present  bo<lies  have  been  brought  from  the  ramps  to  the  school  for  interment, 
until  there  are  now  twelve  graves  iu  the  lot  besides  those  of  two  school  cliildren  who  died  at  home 
since  the  close  of  the  sohoolterm.  Cattle  and  horses  run  over  this  ground,  and  it  is  no  small  task 
to  keep  the  graves  in  order,  to  say  nothing  of  the  bad  a]>pearance.  I  would  respectfully  suggest  that 
a  neat  and  substantial  fence  be  placed  about  this  lot  at  an  early  day. 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

W.  H.  MATStiN,  SuperinUndent. 

Georoe  Steell,  VniUd  States  Indian  Agent. 


REPORT  OF  CROW  AGENCY. 

Crow  Agency,  Mont.,  September  IS,  1805, 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  circular  of  June  15,  this  year,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit 
this  my  secoua  annual  report  of  affairs  at  this  agency : 
Population. — The  population  is  as  follows: 

Males  18  years  aud  over 678 

Females  14  years  and  over 825 

Children  6  years  of  age  and  over,  under  18  for  males  and  under  14 

for  females 365 

Children  under  6  years 265 

Total  yiopulatiou 2, 133 

This  gives  an  increase  of  7  over  last  year's  census.  Up  to  this  year  the  ])opulation 
bad  b^^en  steadily  and  sometimes  rapidly  decreasing  during  the  previous  tifteen 
years.  It  is  possible,  though  scarcely  probable,  that  this  is  the  beginning  of  an 
increase  instead  of  a  decrease  in  the  Crow  population,  owing  to  better  conditions  of 
living. 

Indnfltriee. — Agriculture,  stock  raising,  working  on  the  irrigating  ditches. — Agricul- 
ture is  the  main  industry. to  be  relied  on  by  these  Indians  as  a  permanent  and  lasting 
occupation  to  afford  them  self-support  in  tbe  future.  For  this  reanou  all  time  and 
attention  is  devoted  mainly  to  it.  It  will  be  possible,  I  think,  though  a  diilicult 
matter,  to  combine  cattle  raising  with  agriculture  iu  such  a  mauncr  as  to  make  a 
success  of  each.  But  they  are  each  of  them  such  large  iuterests,  reciuiriug  so  much 
time  and  so  much  care  to  handle  properly,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  push  them 
along  together  to  success  at  the  same  time.  The  former  industry,  agriculture,  is 
progressing  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner.  The  latter,  cattle  raising,  is  not  in  a 
satisfactory  shape.  It  should  be  so  that  each  family  would  have  its  own  cattle  and 
would  lookout  for  them  Just  like  any  white  farmer  would  do.  This  is  the  end  which 
is  being  aimed  at,  but  owing  to  the  ignorance  which  the  Crows  have  of  both 
industries  it  has  not  been  found  possible  as  yet  to  find  the  time  Irom  farm  work  to 
put  on  to  work  incident  to  cattle  raising.  The  crops  need  the  most  attention 'just 
about  the  time  the  cattle  need  it.  The  cattle  are  well  cared  for  by  a  white  herder 
with  Indian  assistants,  but  the  point  is,  and  the  object  to  be  attain<'d  is,  to  have  each 
family  take  proper  care  of  its  own  cattle.  When  they  can  be  taught  and  made  to 
do  that,  then  cattle  raising  as  an  industry  will  be  a  success.  As  soon  .as  agriculture 
baa  been  pushed  alon^  a  little  further  the  cattle  indnstry  will  be  taken  up  and 
pushed  along  to  the  point  of  success,  if  possible,  and  I  think  it  is  jiossible. 

The  Crows  find  very  remunerative  work  on  the  large  irrigating  ditches  which  are 
being  constructed  for  them  by  the  Department  on  the  reservation.  I  do  not  think, 
however,  this  is  the  best  kind  of  work  for  them  in  sonic  respects,  and  in  other 
respects  it  is  actually  injurious  to  their  best  interests.  The  money  paid  them,  which 
is  so  much  ready  cash  at  the  end  of  the  month,  or  other  period  of  time,  is  likely  to 
be  spent  in  gambling,  the  temptation  to  which  is  always  present  in  such  a  large 
camp  where  there  are  necessarily  many  whites  who  are  not  averse  to  such  a  pastime. 
The  injurious  feature,  however,  is  that  on  account  of  the  frequent  jiayments  it  is  an 
ever  present  temptation  to  the  Indians  to  leave  their  farm  work,  perhaps  just  at  the 
time  when  the  crop  needs  work  badly.  For  this  reason  and  in  this  manner  the  ditch 
work  by  Crow  Indians  exercises  a  retarding  influence  on  their  farm  work.  This 
retarding  influence  has  amounted  to  probably  20  per  cent  this  year.  Nevertheless, 
they  are  entitled  to  tbe  work  by  treaty  (it  being  stipulated  in  the  last  Crow  treaty 
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that  only  Crow  Indians  should  be  employed  in  such  work  as  they  conld  perform  on 
the  irrigating  ditches  which  were  then  in  prospect)  and  should  have  it,  care  being 
taken  to  have  it  interfere  as  little  as  possible  with  farm  work. 

Great  progress  in  agricoltnre. — The  advance  in  agriculture^as  an  industry  is  showD 
by  the  following  tables : 

Area  of  cultivated  ground  under  ditch :  Acres. 

1893 400 

1894 1,270 

1895 2,350 

Pounds  of  produce  raised : 

1893 None. 

1894 900,360 

1895 2,540,000 

The  table  following  shows  the  kinds  and  uniountH  of  protluce  raised  tlii^  year,  1895: 

Pounds. 

Oats 1,250,000 

Wheat 300,000 

Corn 90, 000 

Potatoes 900,000 

Total  raised  by  Indians 2, 540, 000 

Add  to  this,  as  raised  mainly  by  Indians  in  t'm]>loy  of  (Jovornment  and  to  be  used 
for  seed  next  year  for  Indians,  12.000  pounds  of  barley  and  12.000  pounds  of  oats, 
and  we  have  total  for  reservation  of  2,564,000  pounds  of  produce  for  the  year,  not 
including  that  raiHed  by  the  schools,  which  amount  is  considerable.  In  making  the 
foregoing  tables  the  statistics  for  last  year  were  used,  except  that  oats  were  found 
to  be  short  of  the  estimate  submitted  in  annual  report  last  year.  This  was  owing 
to  ignorance  of  irrijjatiou  methods.  By  comparing  the  areas  and  amount  of  produce 
last  year  with  the  corresponding  data  lor  this  year  it  will  be  seen  a  very  noticeable 
progress  has  been  nuide  in  irrigation  methods.  Thus,  while  the  area  worked  is 
nearly  twice  as  much,  the  produce  raised  is  nearly  three  times  us  much.  Abundant 
and  thorough  irrigation  is  the  great  secret  ot  success  with  cro])s  out  here  in  the 
arid  West. 

In  1893  the  Crows  furnished  a  small  percentage  of  the  hay  nse<l  at  Fort  Custer,  but 
no  grain.  In  1894  they  furnished  all  the  hay  and  about  300,000  pounds  of  oats.  In 
1895,  this  year,  they  have  the  contract  to  furnish  all  the  hay  and  grain  at  Fort  Cus- 
ter, all  the  hay  and  more  than  half  the  grain  at  Fort  Keogh,  and  all  the  grain  at 
Cam])  Merritt,  and  they  will  be  able  to  do  it.  They  also  supply  the  potatoes  at  Fort 
Custer.  lu  addition  to  this  they  will  have,  when  their  Hour  and  corn  mill  is  com- 
pleted and  ready  for  use,  com  meal  and  quite  a  surplus  of  Hour  over  and  above  their 
yearly  llour  ration  to  sell  to  their  white  neighbors.  The  significance  of  these  facts 
will  be  appreciated  when  it  is  known  that  the  country  for  300  miles  around  this  place 
as  a  center  is  supplied  with  Hour  mainly  from  Bozeman,  Mont.,  and  from  Dakota,  and 
with  corn  meal  from  Nebraska.  The  Crows  will  now  start  in  to  supply  a  i)art  of 
this  large  area,  beginning  on  a  small  scale  this  year,  or  *as  "soon  as  their  mill  is 
completed. 

This  means  that  the  Crows  as  a  nation  are  a1)out  to  make  a  leap  from  the  c>ondition 
of  a  crowd  of  beggars  depending  on  the  Government  to  an  independent  community, 
supporting  itself  and  supplying  its  white  neighbors  from  it«  surplus  products. 
Kccommeudation  will  soon  be  made  that  the  entire  ration,  except  beef,  be  discontinued 
on  the  Ist  of  July,  1896.  Rations  have  already  been  c«uitracted  for  up  to  that  date, 
otherwise  they  could  be  discontinued  now. 

The  credit  lor  the  remarkable  and  phenomenal  progress  of  the  last  two  years  is 
duo,  lir.st,  to  the  energy  of  the  Department  in  pushing  forward  to  completion  the 
system  of  irrigating  ditches  which  has  made  such  progress  possible,  and  in  this  cou- 
nection  to  the  excefience  and  durability  of  the  work  done  by  the  able  superintend- 
ent of  construction  of  irrigating  ditches,  Mr.  Walter  H.  Graves.  Next,  credit  is  due 
to  the  zeal,  intelligence,  and  ability  of  the  farmers,  who,  by  jiersuasion,  argument, 
threats,  force,  and  example,  have  urged  the  Indians  along  in  the  right  din»ction. 
These  farmers — Messrs.  \V.  H.  Steele,  who  is  also  subagent  at  Pryor  Creek;  L.  B. 
W'isncr,  Hubagent  ou  Big  Horn;  A.  A.  Campbell,  A.  J.  JSholie,  aud  C.  V.  Brown— are 
men  of  euergy  and  intelligence,  who  thoroughly  aud  practically  understaml  ihviv 
business.  The  results  fell  short  of  expectations  in  Mr.  Brown's  fanning  district,  but 
he  l.ad  some  very  adverse  coiulitions  to  contend  with. 

Cattle  raising. — The  condition  of  this  industry  is  improving,  but  is  not  yet  and  will 
not  be  for  some  time  in  such  shape  as  to  bring  the  best  results.  The  Indians  have 
now  about  15,000  cattle — an  increase  of  about  15  per  cent  over  last  year,  which  is  not 
as  much  as  it  should  be.    The  loss  is  partly  from  stealage  aud  partly  from  lack  of 
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young  bulls.  I  am  trying  to  eradicate  the  stealage  by  a  tborou^b  investigation  and 
determined  prosecntion  of  every  case  of  cattle  or  norse  Htealiug  1  can  hear  of.  8ome 
of  tbe  oldest  bulls  have  been  shipped  and  sold,  and  the  proceeds  will  be  nsed  to 
purchase  young  and  better  stock.  Tbe  Indians  this  year  furnish  on  the  beef  con- 
tract 500,000  pounds,  or  one-third  of  the  beef  ration.  Tliis  is  the  iirat  year  they 
have  ever  furnished  any  part  of  the  beef  contract,  and  is  of  course  a  great  step 
forward,  but  still  is  only  an  approach  to  the  end  desired,  which  is  that  they  should 
furnish  their  own  beef,  and  witnout  pay  from  the  Government. 

Educational. — There  has  been  a  marked  improvement  in  this  line.  The  boys'  build- 
ing, an  old  structure,  is  in  a  very  dilapidated  condition,  affords  no  protection  against 
winter  weather,  and  is  even  dangerous  in  strong  winds.  This  building  is  now  being 
replaced  by  a  very  handsome  brick  structure,  purposely  planned  with  an  eye  for  the 
health  and  comfort  of  the  pupils  and  with  batnrooms,  water-closets,  etc.,  inside  the 
building.  The  main  pipe  of  the  water-supply  system,  now  in  process  of  construction, 
will  have  two  hydrants  near  the  front  door,  and  ns  soon  as  possible  conducting  pipes 
will  be  extended  into  the  building.  January  and  February  nre  intensely  cold  months 
here,  and  it  will  add  very  much  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  pupils  to  be  able  to  get 
their  water  supply  inside  the  building  instead  of  having  to  go  out  for  it,  perhaps  early 
in  the  mornings  with  the  thermometer  45"^  or 50<^  below  zero.  This  will  be  the  finest 
building  ever  constructed  here.  It  will  have  room  for  fifty  pupils  over  the  present 
number,  and  will  very  much  increase  the  educational  posHibilitiesof  the  reservation. 

The  Montana  industrial  school,  formerly  a  contract  school,  has  been  bought  by 
the  Government,  and  has  been  at^ovemment  school  since  the  1st  of  July  this  year. 
There  are  two  Catholic  mission  contract  schools  on  the  reservation.  All  schools  are 
doing  good  work. 

Crime  and  pnwecation  of  criminals. — There  has  been  but  little  crime  among  the  Indians. 
It  has  been  confined  almost  entirely  to  their  white  neighbors.  The  only  case  of  crime 
committed  by  Indians  was  where  three  Indians  were  charged  with  killing  a  cow 
belonging  to  a  white  man.  I  had  the  case  thoroughly  investigated  immediat'Cly. 
Mr.  W .  H.  Steele,  subagent  in  the  part  of  the  reservation  where  the  crime  was  com- 
mitted, was  on  his  way  there  half  an  hour  after  I  heard  of  it.  He  rode  at  night  and 
got  there  next  day.  Investigation  proved  the  three  Indians  to  be  guilty.  They  were 
made  to  pay  a  satisfactory  and  liberal  price  then  and  there  for  the  cow  they  had  killed. 
They  were  then  sent  to  this  agency,  where  they  were  punished  by  hard  labor  in  the 
guardhouse,  two  of  them,  accomplices,  one  month  each,  and  the  other,  the  principal, 
two  months,  llius,  prompt  and  liberal  justice  was  dealt  out  both  to  Indians  and 
white  man  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours. 

I  found  last  year  that  the  reservation  was  being  used  as  a  harbor  and  resort  for 
many  criminal  and  worthless  characters ;  also  that  the  borders  of  the  reservation  were 
infested  with  bands  of  cattle  and  horse  thieves,  known  in  this  country  as  "rustlers." 
As  soon  as  I  could  get  time,  I  started  in  on  a  systematic  and  relentless  prosecntion  of 
every  crime  of  any  degree  that  came  up,  and  put  all  worthless  characters  ofi' the  res- 
ervation. It  has  taken  up  much  of  my  time  from  other  important  matters,  but  I  have 
quite  an  an  ay  of  criminals  before  the  courts  of  justice  to  pay  for  this  loss  of  time. 

The  crimes  committed  by  whites,  or  other  than  Indians,  are  as  follows: 

Murder 1 

Manslaughter 1 

Horse  stealing 5 

Cattle  stealing 2 

Whisky  selling 2 

Returning  to  reservation  after  being  put  off" 7 

Total 18 

I  feel  especially  thankful  to  ex-Governor  P.  H.  Leslie,  United  States  district  attor- 
ney, for  the  zeal  and  pertinacity  he  has  shown  in  pushing  the  prosecution  of  all  cases 
presented  to  him.     These  prosecutions  have  had  a  most  beneficial  and  salutary  efi'ect. 

Improvements. — The  new  brick  building  for  hoys  has  already  been  referretl  to-under 
the  heading  '•  Educational."  It  is  a  great  step  forward  in  the  cause  of  education 
and  for  the  benefit  of  the  youth  who  are  now  growing  up. 

Another  improvement  of  still  greater  importance  to  the  adult  population  is  a  flour 
and  corn-meal  mill,  on  which  work  will  commence  in  a  few  days.  It  will  enable  the 
Indians  to  make  their  own  flour  and  have  an  abundance  left  to  sell.  It  is  contem- 
plated to  have  the  Indians  furnish  the  flour  at  the  large  military  post  of  Fort  Cnst-er 
next  year,  in  addition  to  the  hay,  oats,  and  potatoes  which  they  furnish  this  year. 
It  is  found  also  a  good  quality  of  corn  can  be  raised  here.  The  corn  raised  thisyear 
is  superior  to  any  1  have  seen  raised  by  whites  anywhere  in  the  State.  I  have  sent 
some  with  other  exhibits  to  the  Yellowstone  County  fair,  and  confidently  expect  it 
will  take  a  prize. 
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One  of  the  daily  papers  says: 

The  Iiulian  agent,  Captain  Watson,  sent  an  exteuaive  exhibit  of  the  vegetables  and  grain  raised  by 
the  Crou's,  which  arrived  too  late  to  be  exhibit«Hi  this  afternoon,  but  was  placed  to-night.  Tho  com 
RiiscMl  by  the  Indians  is  probably  the  best  shown. 

The  meal  turned  out  by  the  mill  will  have  a  good  demand  in  the  country  adjacent 
to  the  reservation.  I  think  also  the  Indians  will  take  kindly  to  it  as  an  article  of 
food.  The  mill  will  be  a  great  thing  for  the  Indians.  It  will  be  run  by  steam 
power. 

This  power  will  be  ntilized  also  in  a  water-supply  system  which  is  very  much 
needed,  and  the  lack  of  which  has  caused  very  great  inconvenience,  much  destruc- 
tion of  valuable  property  by  fire,  and  probably  considerable  sickness.  As  every- 
thing freezes  up  for  four  months  or  more  in  winter,  the  water  used  has  to  be  taken 
from  wells  which  are  often  infeot'ed  by  drainage  from  sinks,  and  there  is  no  water  at 
all  available  for  firepurposes  during  these  months.  80  the  water-supi>ly  system  fills 
a  long-felt  want.  Work  on  it  is  rapidly  processing  now.  The  water,  already  fairly 
^ood,  will  be  thoroughly  purified  by  filtration,  and  there  will  be  a  hydrant  conven- 
ient to  every  house.  There  will  also  be  an  abundance  of  water  and  un  abundance 
of  pressure  for  fire  purjioses. 

Two  new  brick  builaings  are  about  to  be  erected  for  employees'  quarters,  one  of 
them  in  place  of  a  frame  building  burned  down.  A  new  and  properly  constructed 
sta1)le  will  replace  the  old  and  worthless  one  which  we  have  now. 

Kew  allotments. — Now  that  the  system  of  irrigating  ditches  is  being  completed,  as 
many  families  as  possible  will  be  permanently  located  this  fall  on  laud  under  ditcb« 
They  will  be  provided  with  comfort^ible  two-room  houses,  which  may  be  added  to  in 
case'  of  need.  These  will  be  their  permanent  homes  in  the  future,  on  which  they 
will  be  expected  and  required  to  support  themselves  like  so  many  white  farmers. 

Indian  oiurpefnten,  hlaflkimiths,  and  hamssi  makers  and  repairen.— As  another  step  in 
the  direction  of  making  the  Indians  work  for  themselves  and  support  themselves,  I 
am  about  to  start  to  work  an  Indian  carpenter,  a  blacksmith,  and  a  harness  repairer. 
The  Indians  of  the  reservation  then,  instead  of  having  their  work  done  free  by  the 
agency  carpenter,  blacksmith,  or  leather  worker,  will  be  made  to  take  their  work 
to  these  Indian  carpenters,  etc.,  and  pay  them  for  the  work  done.  In  this  way  these 
Indian  carpenters  and  others  working  at  trades  will  get  very  remunerative  pay  for 
their  work,  and  the  other  Indians  will  learn  that  they  have  to  pay  for  what  thev  get, 
which  will  teach  them  to  think  and  look  out  for  themselves,  and  the  result  will  be  a 
self-supporting  condition  for  all.  It  is  hoped  in  a  short  time  to  make  positions  of 
this  kind  for  the  Carlisle  graduates,  so  that  as  soon  as  they  are  through  at  school 
they  can  step  into  good  paying  positions  at  the  trades  which  they  have  learned  at 
Carlisle. 

General  and  remarkable  good  health  among  the  Crowi.— The  healthy  and  robust  appear- 
ance of  the  Crows  in  general  has  been  so  noticeable  as  to  excite  the  frequent  com- 
ment of  visitors  and  strangers.  I  attribute  this  to  the  fact  that  they  have  led  a  kind 
of  life  which  has  given  them  abundant  work  during  the  day,  abundance  to  eat  and 
the  appetite  for  it,  and  abundance  of  sleep  at  night.  Their  beef  ration  is  very  con- 
siderably increased  during  the  working  season,  and  their  night  dancing  and  revels 
are  forbidden  except  on  Saturday  night.  This  combination  of  abundant  exercise  in 
the  Hhape  of  work,  plenty  to  eat,  and  plenty  of  sleep,  undoubtedly,  I  think,  gives 
them  their  general  appearance  of  robust  health  and  contentment. 

The  reports  of  the  superintendents  of  the  Crow  boarding  school  and  of  the  Mon- 
tana industrial  boarding  school,  which  give  more  detailed  information  in  the  educa- 
tional line,  are  inclosed  nere with. 

A  special  recommendation  that  all  rations  now  issued  to  the  Crows,  except  beef, 
be  discontinued  after  June  30,  1896,  will  be  forwarded  at  an  early  date.  This  will 
transfer  the  Crows  from  the  list  of  Indians  dependent  on  the  Government  for  their 
daily  bread  to  the  higher  and  more  honorable  class  of  self-supporters. 

I  thank  the  honorable  Commissioner  for  his  liberal  grants  ot  estimates,  which  have 
assisted  very  much  in  work  done  and  which  will  very  much  improve  this  agency. 
Very  respectfully, 

J.  W.  Watson, 
First  Lieutenant  Tenth  Cavalry^  Acting  United  States  Indian  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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RkPORT  of   SI'PKR1NTENI>ENT  of   CliOW   SCH(M)L. 

Crow  Acibncy,  Mont.,  July  5, 1896. 

SiB:  I  have  the  honor  to  herewith  nnhmit  m.v  nixth  annual  report  of  the  Crow  Agency  boarding 
school  for  the  fiHcal  year  ending  June  30, 1895. 

The  school  is  locatcMl  at  Crow  Agency,  on  the  Burlington  and  Missouri  Ilailroad,  10  milea  southeast 
of  Fort  Custer. 

The  school  comprises  two  dormitory  buildings,  with  a  capacity  for  40  pupils  each,  a  school  building, 
bam,  coal  slieds,  and  outbuildings.  The  boys'  dormitory  is  old 'and  nnnt  for  dormitory  purposes.  A 
new  building  has  been  planned  and  authorized  and  will  no  doubt  be  ready  for  use  before  coin  weather. 

The  total  enrollment  for  the  year  was  87 ;  average  attendance,  M.  This'  is  the  lowest  average  attend- 
ance for  three  years,  as  but  one  new  scholar  was  received  during  the  year.  The  school  o)>ened  in 
September  with  an  enrollment  of  87,  and  closed  with  an  enrollment  of  80. 

The  school  work  has  oontinue<l  without  iTiterruption,  except  the  usual  holiday  and  spring  recesses 
of  five  days  each.    Very  gratifying  progress  has  been  made  in  all  branches  of  study. 

OUunficatUm  of  pupiU  June  SO. 


Primary  grad§. 

First  year 

Heconayear 

Third  year 

Fourth  year 

Advanced  grade 

First  year 

Second  year 

Total  enrollment  of  pupils 


Male. 


10 


48 


Female. 


7 

10 

11 

4 

9 

ID 

10 

7 

36 


Evening  school  was  continued  the  entire  year.  English  speaking  was  a  prominent  feature  of  the 
sessions,  and  the  pupils  show  the  benefit  of  tne  drill  by  a  ready  use  of  English  in  conversation.  Read- 
ings, current  history,  and  singing  made  the  evening  hour  a  time  of  pleasure  rather  than  otherwise. 

On  October  1  C.  B.  Awkwright  resigned  as  principal  tdacher.  after  completing  tive  years  of  contin- 
uous service.  L.  L.  Woolston  was  promoted  from  primarygraae  to  fill  the  vacancy.  Miss  Woolston 
is  a  thoroughlyjBompetent  teacher  and  untiring  in  her  efforts  to  advance  the  pupils.  In  November 
.Irene  Kathnun  was  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  Miss  Woolston 'r  promotion.  Miss  Rath- 
bun  is  a  teacher  of  experience,  of  pleasing  address,  and  a  very  conscientious  aud  faithful  teacher. 
On  January  1  S.  M.  Bulanger,  teacher,  rt^igned  without  previous  notice  and  n  t«mi>orurv  appointment 
wasn^ade.  In  Marchthe  vacancy  was  filled  oy  E.  £.  Palmer,  from  Washington,  D.  C.  While  his  length 
of  service  has  been  too  short  to  judge  of  teaching[  abilities,  he  is  a  thorough  gentleman  and  can  not 
butexertawbolesomeinfluenceover  the  pupils  with  whom  he  may  come  iu  contact.  Changes  have 
also  been  made  in  the  positions  of  industrial  teacher,  boys'  matron,  cook,  seamstress,  etc.  In  each 
case  the  school  has  lieen  benefited  by  the  change. 

The  industrial  work,  always  so  im])ortant  a  part  of  a  school,  has  received  careful  attention,  and 
while  the  pupils  are  young— the  average  age  being  ouly  94  years— yet  they  have  practice  and  thorough 
drill  in  all  the  departments  of  the  school. 

A  regular  detail  of  the  girls  (change<l  monthly)  is  made  to  assist  in  fbe  kitchen  and  laundry  on 
wash  days,  and  in  the  bakery,  dining  room,  sewing  room,  dormitories,  and  every  department  of  school 
work.  The  boys  assist  in  kitchen  and  laundry  on  wash  days,  and  cultivate  the  garden,  cut  wood, 
care  for  the  stock,  and  are  all  required  to  make  their  own  beds  and  keep  their  sleeping  and  sitting 
rooms  in  order. 

The  school  garden  comprises  about  12  acres,  although  there  are  15  more  adjoining,  under  fence,  that 
can  be  used  whenever  the  needs  of  the  school  require  it.  T)ie  garden  furnishes  an  abundant  supply 
of  vegetables.  The  school  has  now  a  good  fruit  garden  that  will  yield  more  and  more  each  year.  The 
crop  of  trnit  this  j'ear  comprises  about  5  bushels  of  strawberries  and  2  of  curnints,  100*  quarts  of 
raspberries,  aud  a  few  apples.  The  apple  trees  gave  promise  <»f  a  very  prolific  crop,  but  a  severe 
frost  in  May  killed  nearly  all  the  young  Iruit  buds.  An  orchard  of  100  additional  npple  trees  was  sot 
out  this  spring  and  is  doing  very  well. 

During  vacation  the  small  children  are  sent  home  for  the  two  months.  The  larger  boys  go  home  in 
relays  ot  one  month  eacii.  The  larger  girls  are  not  allowed  to  go  home,  so  a  camping  was  arranged 
for  them.  The  girls  of  the  Unitarian  school  joined  us  last  year,  and  a  ten  days'  trip  to  the  mountains 
was  given  them.  It  was  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  all,  and  they  look  forward  to  a  similar  time  this 
vacation. 

The  supply  of  fuel  furnished  last  season  was  inadequate,  being  exhausted  in  March,  and  the  school 
has  been  at  a  great  disaflvaiitage  since,  being  at  times  without  a  supplj^  to  last  twenty-four  hours; 
and  having  wood  delivered  by  the  load  as  used  requires  the  boys  to  use  time  cutting  wood  when  they 
are  much  needed  in  the  garcfen.  I  trust  thataniore  liberal  supply  will  be  allowed  the  school,  and 
that  it  will  be  delivered  in  the  fall.    It  can  then  be  cut  at  a  time  when  other  work  is  not  crowding. 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  learn  that  a  system  of  waterworks  has  been  authorized  for  the  scIioijI.  I 
trust  that  the  Department  will  see  the  necessity  of  allowing  also  a  heating  )>lant  and  sewerage.  In 
winter  it  takes  thirty-five  stoves  to  bent  the  three  buildings,  and  the  danger  of  a  tire  is  very  great,  be 
as  careful  as  we  can.    This  danger  would  be  lessened  a  great  deal  with  a  heating  plant. 

The  employeea  have  all  rendei-c<l  faithful  service  and  work  together  with  unity  of  purpose,  and  the 
most  cordial  relations  exist  among  the  entire  school  force. 

Discipline  has  been  maintained  without  resort  to  any  harsh  or  severe  measures.  But  two  run- 
aways happened  during  the  year.  That  speaks  well  for  the  contented  condition  of  the  children,  as  the 
parents  at  each  visit,  which  is  every  two  weeks,  commiserate  them  on  their  condition  and  fill  their 
ears  with  tales  of  the  good  times  they  miss  by  being  in  school. 
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The  health  of  the  piipila  haa  beenTemarkably  good«  considering  tlie  consiitutionAl  diteafli^s  which 
the  children  inherit.  There  have  been  not  to  exceed  twelve  caaes  in  the  Hick  room  diiiiD/i;  the  ycir. 
and  many  of  theae  were  alight  ailments  only. 

We  acknowledge  receipt  of  a  barrel  of  very  nice  toys  from  the  girls  of  Bryn  Mawr  College,  Penn- 
sylvania.   Thev  came  a  little  late  for  Christmas,  but  were  very  welcome  nevertheless. 

Acknowledging  kind  and  conrteoiis  consideration  from  the  superintendent  of  Indian  schools  and 
Agent  Watson,  1  have  the  honor  to  be,  yours,  respectfully, 

H.  D.  McKniqht.  Superintendent. 

The  Sin>ERlNTENDKNT  OF  INDIAN  SCHOOLS. 

(Through  Lieut.  J.  W.  Watson,  Acting  United  States  Indian  Agent.) 


Report  of  Superintendent  ok  Montana  Industrial  School. 

Blakely.  Mont.,  September  18, 1S95. 

The  statistical  report  foi  the  year  ending  Jnne  30,  1885,  shown  proHperity  in  uuml)er  of  pupiU  and 
their  average  attendance,  school  work,  industries  taught,  amount  and  kinds  of  crtips  raise<l,  new  build- 
ings coni)ileted  and  erected,  and  repairs  made  during  the  year. 

The  general  health  of  pupils  has  been  roost  excellent.  Only  one  caseof  serious  sickness  has  occurred 
to  mar  the  common  happiness.  Harriet  Black  began  to  droop  early  in  the  year,  and  it  was  noon  appar- 
ent that  consumption  was  the  cause.  She  was  flowed  to  go  home  with  her  parents,  hut  gained  no 
relief  by  the  change.  She  died  in  camp  June  10,  at  the  age  of  about  16.  She  was  an  apt  and  faithful 
worker,  and  uniformly  manifested  an  amiable  disposition.  We  grieve  for  the  loss  of  our  Crow  Indian 
pupil.  Harriet  Black. 

The  privilege  you  gave  me  in  the  summer  of  1894  of  allowing  pupils  to  go  home  during  vacation — 
all  except  t  he  eight  large  girls — was  highly  prised,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  the  plan  proved  to  be  feasible 
and  worke<l  a^lmirably.  The  pupils  returned  promptly  at  the  end  of  vacation,  and  they  have  seemed 
more  cheerful  and  contented  than  ever  before  during  the  last  school  year.  The  large  girls  who  were 
notpennitted  to  go  to  their  tepee  homes  were  given  a  compensation  in  the  form  of  an  outing  with 
their  t«-achers  for  ten  or  twelve  days.  During  that  time  a  delightful  visit  was  made  by  them  to  Crow 
Agency,  the  Catholic  Mission,  and  to  the  wonderful  Black  Can  von  in  the  heart  of  Big  dorn  Mountain. 

Our  Ciirj>enter  and  blacksmith  shop  was  burned  down  at  night  on  the  11th  of  February  last.  We 
have  had  constant  occasion  since  to  deplore  ita  loss. 

I  believe  that  I  am  iustified  in  saying  that  our  Indian  boys  and  girls  have.made  commendable  prog- 
ress in  all  sch<K>I  and  industrial  work.  Manners  and  morals  have  not  been  neglected.  These  children 
are  ciTtainly  apt  to  learn,  and  surely,  little  by  little  and  year  by  year,  the;^  are  acquiring  a  serviceable 
mastery  of  the  English  language.  This  of  itself,  combined  with  industrial  habits  and  moral  training, 
will  in  time  lead  them  on  to  higher  And  bettor  ways  of  civilization. 

The  great  event  of  the  year  to  this  school  has  been  its  transfer  to  the  United  States  Government. 
This  was  accomplished  on  the  1st  day  of  July,  1895.  For  nine  years  previously  it  had  beeiv  conducted 
as  a  contract  school  between  the  American  Unitarian  Association  and  the  United  States  Government. 
Itut  now,  more  and  more,  it  has  became  the  settled  policy  of  the  Government  to  do  away  witli  all  con- 
tnu-t  Hchouls  as  soon  as  possible  and  to  assume  full  and  exclusive  responsibility  for  the  education  of 
its  Indian  wards.  The  American  Unitarian  Association  has  been  prompt  in  re<M)gnizing  the  justness 
of  thi.s  i)olicy,  and  so  has  voluntarily  surrendered  the  school  into  tne  handn  of  the  Government.  The 
school  buildings  have  been  transferred  at  a  mere  nominal  sum,  and  the  school  property  sold  to  the 
(lovemmeut  at  a  reasonable  valuation.  The  school  is  now  running  as  a  Government  school  under  the 
iniinediate  care,  support,  and  control  of  the  Unitetl  States  Indian  agent  at  (>row  Agency,  Mont. 

This  school  will  never  lose  the  sincere  good  wiHhes  of  its  founders  and  former  friends.  I  am  posi- 
tive it  JH  earncHtlj'  hcme<l  by  the  American  Unitarian  Association  and  the  denomination  it  represents 
that  succeHS  and  usefnlneMS  shall  ever  attend  the  school,  and  that  the  fVee,  liberal,  uuKectarian  ])o]icy 
of  the  Hcliool,  and  the  family  administration  for  which  it  has  stood  from  the  beginning,  shall  continue 
to  be  dominant,  uplifting  cnaracteristica. 

•  A.  A.  Spencer,  Superintendent. 

Lieut.  J.  W.  Watson, 

VnUed  States  Indian  Agent,  Crow  Agency,  Mont. 


Report  of  Superintendent  of  St.  Xavikr's  School. 

St.  Xavibr*s  Mission  Boakdino  School, 

Crow  Ketervation.  Jilont.,  Septeinber  21,  1896. 

Situated  on  a  fertile  valley  of  the  Crow  Reservation,  about  20  miles  from  the  agency,  Htands  the 
young  and  flourishing  mission  of  St.  Xavier.  The  mission  consists  of  three  principal  buildings,  used 
for  church  and  school  purposes,  besides  many  smaller  ones.  The  situation  is  most  desirable,  as  it 
comman<ls  a  pleasant  view  of  the  Big  Horn  Mountains,  and  is  overlooking  the  Big  Horn. 

Though  the  old  peop  e  can  be  classified  amon^  the  lowest  of  the  Indian  race,  yet  the  intellectual 
development  of  the  rising  generation  promises  in  the  near  future  a  grand  return  for  the  short  time 
the  mission  has  been  established.    The  school  can  accomnioJate  over  200  pupils,  but  owing  io  the 

E resent  situation  of  aflTairs  and  the  recent  laws  enacted  concerning  contract  schools  the  mission  now 
as  hut  105  ])ui)ils.  though  the  contract  only  calls  for  70. 

The  boys  school  is  a  brick  structure,  tliree  stories  high,  and  affords  every  accommo<lation  for  the 
health  of' the  pupils.  Besides  the  ordinary  branches  of  elementary  Englisli  education,  the  boys  are 
taught  music,  carpentry,  blacksmithing,  gardening,  farming,  and  stock  rai.*4ing.  The  girls  in  their 
department  are  likewise  given  instruction  in  music,  machine  and  hand  sewing,  dressmaking,  cook- 
ing, washing,  ironing,  and  in  everything  necessary  to  render  home  life  happv-  During  the  year  many 
visitors  visit  the  school,  and  they  aro  really  pleased  to  see  that  these  chiMren  have  acquired  such  a 
general  knowledge  in  so  short  a  time. 

They  distinguish  themselves  in  music.  The  boys  have  a  braHS  band,  and  are  quite  proficient  in 
playing.  They  have  been  invited  to  public  exhibitioiiH,  and  their  ability  jiroveH  that  the  work  ot  the 
sohViol  is  not  bestowed  in  vain.  The  girls  are  given  instruction  on  tlie  organ,  and  they  have  a  nice 
clioir. 
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One  of  the  grMitest  obstacles  to  the  educational  advancement  of  these  children  is  the  opposition  of 
tiieir  parents,  who  are  really  ignorant  of  their  duties  toward  their  children.  While  the  teachers  are 
trying  hard  to  instil  into  their  minds  a  love  for  education,  patriotism,  iiidiiMtry,  and  good  morals, 
tbe  poor  benighted  parents  act  in  a  contrary  direction,  by  tr>'inc  to  have  them  at  hom^  en^iaged  in 
tbeir  old  manner  of  living.  Thus  the  children  acquire  again  a  liking  fur  Indian  life,  and  are  often 
influenced  by  the  caprlcen  of  their  unwise  parents. 

However,  amid  all  these  difUculties  the  work  so  prosperously  begun  is  exiiected  to  continue,  and 
■n  hope  to  see  in  the  near  future  abundant  ftuits  from  this  mission  HchooL 
KespectfuUy, 

J.  M.  Cataldo,  S.  J.. 

In  Charge.    * 
Lieut.  J.  W.  AVai80*v,  Tenth  Cavalr>-. 

Acting  UniUd  Statet  Indian  AgetU. 


REPORT  OF  FLATHEAD  ACiENCY. 

Flathkad  Agency, 
JockOf  Mont.y  Auf/uatL'Of  ISOo, 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  your  inBtructions,  I  herewith  have  the  lienor  to  Bubmit 
my  second  annual  report.  The  census  just  completed  shows  the  ])opulution  of  this 
r«6er\'at'ion  to  be  as  follows : 

Confederated  tribes 1, 6ii5 

Males  above  18  years 490 

Females  above  14  years 553 

School  children  between  G  and  16  years 295 

Carlos  baud  of  Bitter  Root  Flatheads 18() 

Males  above  18  years 48 

Females  above  14  years 53 

School  childreu  between  6  and  1(>  years 48 

I^ower  Kalispels 59 

Males  above  18  years 21 

Females  above  14  years 18 

School  children  between  6  and  16  years 4 

Kootenais  from  Idaho 63 

Males  above  18  years 17 

Females  above  14  years 12 

School  children  between  6  and  16  years 22 

Spokanes,*Upper  and  Middle  (removed  to  Flathea^l  Aji^eney ) KH 

Males  above  18  years 23 

Females  above  14  years 15 

School  childreu  between  6  and  16  years 18 


Total  number  of  Indians  liviug  upon  the  Flathead  Reservation. ..  2, 101 

The  confederated  tribes  are  the  Flatheads,  Pend  d'Oreilles,  and  KootenaiH  tribes 
of  ludians,  who  were  located  and  liviug  here  at  the  time  of  the  execution  of  their 
treaty  in  1855,  whereby  the  Flathead  Reservation  was  set  apart  for  their  use  nnd 
benetit.  Since  the  signing  of  that  treaty  and  under  its  provisions  several  bauds  have 
been  moved  here,  notably  Michers  band  of  Lower  Kalispels,  some  Bouners  Ferry 
Kootenais,  Charlo's  baud  of  Bitter  Root  Flatheads,  and  104  of  the  Upper  and  Middle 
bands  of  Spokanes.  All  but  the  Kootenais  speak  a  counnou  language,  which  is 
known  and  called  by  them  the  **Kali8peh^*  language,  but  each  tribe  speaks  it  with 
its  own  peculiar  dialect. 

While  there  is  no  definite  portion  of  the  reserve  set  apart  to  any  tribe,  and  they 
intermarry  to  a  limited  extent,  yet  the  .locko  Valley  is  o(^cupie<l  chieHy  by  the  Flat- 
beads,  the  Mission  Vnlley  by  tue  Peud  d'Oreilles,  Camas  Prairie  by  the  Lower  Kalis- 
pels,  and  the  valley  of  Dayton  Creek  by  the  Kootenais. 

They  are  not  grouped  into  villages,  but  each  head  of  a  family  has  his  definite, 
fenced,  but  not  allotted,  holding,  and  nearly  all  make  more  or  less  of  an  attempt  at 
tilling  the  soil.  A  large  majority  live  in  houses,  and  use  the  lodge  only  in  traveling. 
Many  have  large  well-cultivated  farms,  some  have  orchards,  and  nearly  all  at  least 
a  small  garden. 

Quite  a  number  have  accuuiulated  cattle,  and  a  few  have  amassed  considerable 
wealth  in  this  business.  Last  fall  fully  $40,000  worth  of  Hue  beef  cattle  wasshi])ped 
direct  by  these  Indians  to  the  Chicago  market,  one  full-blooded  Indian  shipping 
steers  that  netted  him  $6,000.  These  progressive  Indians  manage  their  affairs 
shrewdly  and  well. 

At  the  agency  Hour  mills  sufllcieut  wheat  is  ground  for  each  farmer  for  his  homo 
consumption,  and  the  balance,  together  with  various  other  farm  products,  marketed 
with  the  traders  or  in  the  neighboring  towns. 
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Allotment  in  severalty  is  unpopular  with  nearly  all  the  full-blooded  Indians,  and 
though  a  few  progressive  mixed  bloods  favor  it,  they,  l>ecause  of  itH  extreme  unpop- 
ularity, do  not  openly  favor  it.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  under  the  existing  feeling 
and  ])r<>judiee  it  is  not  practicable  at  present. 

Flatliead  Keservation  is  naturally  divided  into  four  principal  mountain  valleys: 

Tho  Jocko  is  about  10  miles  long,  with  an  avera^^e  width  of  3  miles;  is  well 
watered,  and  has  abundant  timber,  with  rather  f^ravelly  soil. 

The  MiHsion  Valley  is  about  30  miles  long,  with  an  average  width  of  10  miles, 
dud  is  well  watered  in  nearly  all  portions  by  cross  streams  emptyinj;  into  the  Pend 
d'Oreillo  River.  Tho  soil  is  sandy  clay  loam  and  gravelly,  but  nearly  all  fertile 
and  possible  to  irrigate. 

Camas  Prairie  is  a  valley  in  the  extreme  western  portion  of  the  reserve,  and  id 
about  8  miles  lon^  and  40  miles  wide.  There  is  little,  if  any,  opportunity  to  artifi- 
cially irrigate  this  valley,  but  a  natural  subirrigation  exists  throughout  nearly  its 
entire  extent,  which  makes  it  a  natural  meadow,  grass  growing  al)undantl3\  At- 
tempts at  farming  in  here  would  have  met  with  the  highest  success  were  it  not  for 
the  natural  pests— crickets  and  grasshoppers — which  almost  annually  destroy  the 
crops  of  the  patient  and,  for  Indians,  the  industrious  Kalispels  settled  here.  These 
crickets  bear  little  resemblance  to  the  ordinary  black  cricket  common  to  most  of 
the  United  States,  being  many  times  larger,  even  larger  than  the  locust.  A  slight 
idea  of  the  myriads  of  these  pests  can  be  gathered  from  their  habit  of  collecting 
into  piles  during  cold  nights  in  the  fall.  Often  I  have  seen  movln<;  masses  of  these 
cnekets  2  feet  in  diameter  and  several  inches  in  depth.  Riding  in  the  early  morn- 
ing these  sc|nirming  masses  would  frighten  my  horse,  causing  him  to  shy  and  plunge 
au<l  suort  in  terror. 

Dayton  Creek  is  a  small  valley^  at  the  extreme  northern  boundary  of  this  reserve. 
It  is  of  small  extent,  with  but  a 'few  square  miles  of  arable  land. 

These'  comprise  nearly  all  of  the  land  capable  of  cultivation.  There  is  quite  an 
extent  of  country  north  of  Camas  Prairie,  adjacent  to  the  Little  Bitter  Root  River  and 
west  of  the  Pend  d'Oreille  River,  that  is  broken  and  rolling  and  peculiarly  adapted  to 
stock.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  grazing  lands  of  thousands  of  heads  of  Indian  cattle  and 
horses,  and  is  well  suited  to  the  purpose  and  lit  for  no  other. 

Police  and  conrti  of  Indian  offenses. — I  find  the  jealousies  existing  between  the  chiefs 
of  the  five  different  tribes,  and  also  that  between  full-bloods  and  half-bree<ls  living 
here,  operate  as  a  great  hindnmce  to  the  usefulness  of  both  police  and  Indian  judges. 
It  is  difficult  to  set  much  effective  service  from  them.  A  few  Nez  Perc^^s  and 
Charlo's  Hand  of  Bitter  Root  Flatheads  are  the  hardest  to  control.  They  did  openly 
avow  that  they  would  brook  no  interference  of  the  police  with  their  war  dances, 
and  I  was  obliged  to  take  a  determined  stand  and  forcibly  stop  these  heathenish  and 
demoralizing  ceremonies.  This  resulted  in  an  attempt  to  break  open  the  agency 
jail,  and  later  in  the  rescue  of  the  rioters  for  a  few  hours,  but  they  were  quickly 
rearrested  and  jailed.  The  leader  is  now  under  indictment  in  the  United  States 
court.  This  effectually  put  a  stop  to  these  dances,  only  one  attempt  to  hold  one 
having  since  been  made,  which  was  quickly  stopped  upon  the  appearance  of  the 
police. 

The  long  contact  of  Charlo's  band  with  the  whites  in  the  Bitter  Root  Valley  has 
r(;snlted  in  their  demoralization.  They  are  as  a  rule  a  lazy,  trifling  lot,  drinking 
and  gambling  when  they  have  the  wherewith,  restive  and  ugly  under  restraint,  and 
are  thoronghly  worthless.  The  discontinuance  of  regular  rations  to  them  without 
an  eciiiivalent  in  labor  has  made  some  of  the  nonprogressive  disgruntled.  The  plan 
of  "no  work,  no  rations, ''  is  distasteful,  and  considered  a  deep  affront  to  their  dig- 
nity. I  am  pleased  to  note  a  few  exc-eptions  among  those  wno  have  received  the 
money  from  the  sale  of  their  lands,  a  majority  of  whom  have  put  it  to  good  use. 

However,  Charlo's  Band  is  but  a  small  fraction  ol'  the  Indians  upon  this  reserve. 
A  lar«^o  majority  of  t\^e  tribes  living  here  give  no  trouble  whatever,  and  are  rapidly 
progressing  in  civilization  and  toward  self-support. 

As  this  is  a  nonissne  agency,  it  is  difficult  to  get  effective  service  from  the  police; 
no  regular  rations  are  issued  them,  and  their  pay  is  scarcely  sufficient  to  meet  their 
traveling  expenses.  Each  furnishes  his  own  horse  and  really  donates  his  services  to 
preserve  good  order  and  peace  upon  the  reserve.    Comparatively  little  crime  is  per- 

Eetrated  here.  With  the  exception  of  the  case  above  noted  the  duties  of  the  police 
ave  been  to  summon  witnesses  to  the  court  of  Indian  offenses,  driving  out  trespass- 
ing cattle,  arresting  adulterous  men  and  women,  and  preventing  tho  introduction 
of  whisky  upon  the  reserve. 

Two  white  men  are  now  under  indictment  by  the  United  States  grand  jury  for  this 
offense,  and  I  am  satisfied  there  is  evidence  sufficient 'to  convict  in  each  c:ise.  They 
will  bo  tried  in  the  coming  November  term  of  court  at  Helena,  Mont.  While  im- 
possible to  entirely  stop  this  traffic,  it  is  now  risky  business. 

Stock. — Ranging  upon  this  reserve  are  fully  20,000  head  of  cattle  and  20,000  hea<l  of 
horses  and  ponies.    The  cattle  are  of  good  breed;  and  many  of  the  stockmen  are 
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improving  their  hertU  by  buying  thoroughbred  Holstein  and  Pole  Anens  bulls. 
Unfortunately,  the  cattle  are  owned  by  a  ooniparatively  few  iudividualH,  but  by 
advice  and  euoouragement  all  are  urged  to  try  to  raise  cattle,  as  the  opport'inities, 
advautages,  and  profits  from  this  industry  are  greater  than  agriculture,  an<l  through 
it  self-support  and  independence  quickly  reached. 

Twice  annually  a  general  round-up' is  held,  when  each  separates  and  brands  his 
stock,  the  fat  cattle  are  sold,  and  the  balance  turned  upon  the  range.  Only  during 
exceptionally  severe  winters  are  the  cattlemen  obliged  to  feed  or  shelter  any  bnt  the 
youDg  and  weaker  stock. 

The  horses  upon  this  reserve  are  mostly  of  the  cay  use  breed,  small  and  of  little  or 
no  value.  A  few  aro  improving  their  horses  by  purchasing  l.-i  rge,  well-bred  stallions. 
Every  Indian  owns  a  few  horses,  and  some  own  large  bands,  but  of  late  years  their 
yalue  has  so  depreciati^d  that  they  are  worth  little  or  nothing  at  present.  They  are 
of  little  use  except  to  save  the  legs  of  lords  of  creation. 

Irrigation. — At  present  two  ditches  of  about  5  miles  each  have  been  constructed  in 
the  Jocko  Valley,  and  under  them  have  settled  a  number  of  Indians  who  are  making 
and  improving  homes,  orchards,  and  farms  upon  lands  which  before  their  <;on8tructi(m 
were  valneless.  An  extension  of  these  improvements  and  the  construction  of  canals 
in  the  Mission  Valley  would  assist  largely  in  the  attainment  of  self-support  by  these 
Indians. 

About  ten  families  of  Spokanes  recently  removed  to  this  reserve  are  settled  along 
Post  Creek,  in  the  Mission  Valley.  These  families  are  importuning  that  an  irrigation 
ditch  bo  dug  for  their  benefit,  and  thus  secure  to  them  crops  each  year  without  fail. 
The  work  can  be  cheaply  done,  and  almost  entirely  by  Indian  labor.  It  would 
require  about  3  miles  of  ditoh,  and  would,  if  built  of  sufficient  capacity,  cover  sev- 
eral thousand  acres  of  good  farming  land.  The  ci  vilizing  and  encouraging  results  of 
irrigation  in  the  Jocko  Valley  is  marked,  and  if  progress  in  a<;riculture  is  to  be 
expected,  irrigation  ditches  must  be  dug,  as  nearly  all  of  the  arable  lands  upon  the 
creek  bottoms  are  now  occupied,  and  long  ditches  must  be  constructed  before  much 
more  laud  can  be  cultivated.  Without  Government  assistance  this  can  not  be  done, 
as  few  have  the  enterprise  and  none  the  necessary  means. 

Bitter  Root  lands. — Since  my  last  report  a  number  of  the  Bitter  Root  patented 
Indian  farms  have  been  sold,  and  the  members  of  Charlo's  band,  the  beneficiaries  to 
be  paid,  are  clamoring  for  their  money.  If  any  of  these  funds  are  now  or  will  soon 
be  available  I  trust  the  Honorable  Commissioner  will  arrange  for  the  payment 
thereof  to  the  Indians  to  whom  it  is  due.  It  is  difficult — almost  useless — to  try  to 
explain  to  an  Indian  why  there  should  be  any  delay  in  the  payment  for  their  lands 
after  they  have  been  sold.  Payment,  if  possible,  should  bo  made  in  the  early  si)ring, 
for  at  that  season  they  are  most  likely  to  use  their  money  to  the  best  advantage. 

Roads  and  bridges. — About  2  miles  of  new  road  has  been  constructed  and  50  miles 
repaired  during  the  past  year,  and  though  somewhat  difficult  to  obtain  from  each  the 
full  quota  of  work  upon  the  roads,  yet  more  has  been  accomplished  than  heretofore, 
under  the  direction  of  new  road  sui)ervisors. 

Four  long  bridges  have  been  built,  varying  in  span  from  50  to  200  feet,  and  ten 
shorter  bridges  over  the  smaller  streams,  besi<les  many  culverts.  A  bridge  across 
the  Jocko  is  badly  needed,  but  will  require  considerable  material  and  skilled  labor. 
It  is  a  difficult  work  at  the  point  where  it  should  bo  bridged,  on  account  of  the  fre- 
quent change  and  shifting  of  the  river  bed  and  channels.  It  must  now  be  forded, 
and  in  most  stages  of  water  is  dangerous  and  in  high  water  impassable,  causing 
much  annoyance  and  inconvenience. 

Education. — As  this  is  a  nonissue  agency,  it  is  perhaps  more  difficult  to  induce  parents 
to  send  their  children  to  school  than  at  other  agencies,  but  no  opportunity  is  lost  to 
impress  upon  them  the  necessity  of  education  for  their  children.  I  find  the  recently 
removed  bands  the  most  stubborn  in  their  refusal  to  send  their  children  to  school. 
Heretofore  compulsory  attendance  lias  not  been  attempted,  but  I  ])elieve  it  should 
be.  Although  a  large  percentage  of  children  of  school  age  aro  in  attendance,  yet 
all  are  not,  and  until  all  are,  all  can  not  be  prepared  for  civilization,  allotment,  and 
self-support. 

The  schools  of  this  reservation  are  under  the  contract  system  and  in  charge  of  the 
Jesuit  missionaries ;  the  fathers  have  charge  of  the  boys'  school,  the  Sisters  of  Provi- 
dence the  girls*,  and  the  kindergarten  is  tauji;ht  and  cared  for  by  the  Ursulino  nuns. 

The  buildings  are  large,  the  rooms  airy  and  well  lic:hted,  with  hot  and  cold  water 
through(»ut  and  steam  heat.  All  the  buildings  in  their  arrangement  and  furnishings 
show  that  exceptional  thought  and  care  are  exercised  for  the  best  sanitary  effect. 
A  well-arranged  hospital  is  part  of  the  plant,  but,  thanks  to  the  unremitting  care  of 
those  in  charge,  it  is  seldom  occupied. 

In  the  boys'  department  the  time  is  divided  between  study  and  industrial  instruc- 
tion and  pursuits.  They  are  taught  carpentry,  blacksmithing,  painting,  harness 
and  saddle  making,  shoemaking,  nulling,  and  tinsmithing,  and  on  the  farm  they 
learn  to  use  modem  farm  machinery,  reapers,  yiow.ers;  plows,  harrows,  and  thresh- 
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ing  machines.  In  fact,  they  get  a  thorough  knowledge  of  farm  work,  including  the 
care  of  horeee  and  cattle.  For  their  recreation  a  large  playground  is  provided ;  also 
a  skating  pond  in  winter.  For  their  cle.anliness  ample  baths,  including  a  plunge 
bath,  is  at  their  disposal.  The  work,  study,  and  recreation  are  so  divided  that  there 
is  ha)ipines4  and  contentment  as  well  as  notable  progress. 

Tho  girls'  department,  uuder  the  Sistors  of  Providence,  if  possible,  is  more  satis- 
factory than  the  boys'.  The  same  division  of  study  and  industrial  pursnits  is 
observed.  NeedlewoVk,  housework,  baking,  dairying,  poultry  raising,  soap  making, 
carding,  and  weaving  are  tanght.  Neither  is  tho  nigher  education  neglected. 
Painting  and  instrumental  music  is  taught  those  who  show  an  aptitude  or  inclina- 
tion in  these  directions.     Vocal  music  is  taught  to  all  by  competent  tea<'hers. 

The  kindergarten,  in  charge  of  the  Ursuline  nuns,  is  perhaps  the  most  important 
feature  of  this  school.  Since  its  first  inception  there  have  beiMi  more  applicants 
than  could  be  accommodated,  and  now  another  building  is  being  transformed  and 
litted  for  their  convenience.  Here  children  at  the  tender  age  of  4  years  are  taken, 
carefnlly  cared  for,  and  soon  learn  to  speak  the  English  language.  They  are  taught 
according  to  the  best  approved  modern  kindergarten  methods.  Thus  at  an  early 
age  the  most  difficnlt  part  of  their  training  is  accomplished  and  their  little  minds 
])repared  to  receive  knowledge.  The  results  of  this  early  preparatory  teaching 
must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 

About  the  1st  of  August  a  short  vacation  begins,  and  the  closing  exercises  are  an 
occasion  that  many  of  the  most  disting^uished  citizens  of  Montana  delight  to  wit- 
ness. This  institution  is  their  especial  pride;  nor  is  this  remarkable  when  it  iB 
remembered  that  here  in  Montana,  in  the  heart  of  the  Kockies,  is  an  iustitution 
devoted  entirely  to  the  n])lifting  of  poor  Lo.  The  plant  and  property  must  repre- 
sent nearly,  if  not  quite,  $200,000,  fitted  with  every  modern  convenience  and 
appointment,  library  and  museum,  the  largest  and  finest  church  edifice  in  Montana, 
mills  and  shops,  farms,  orchards,  and  gardens.  To  Montana's  earl^  settlers  it  is 
perhaps  best  known  what  a  factor  it  has  been  in  restraining,  civilizing,  elevating, 
and  Christianizing  these  tribes. 

Religion. — The  ouly  religion  taught  or  practiced  upon  this  reserve  is  the  Catholic 
religion.  Almost  without  exception  the  Indians  are  adherents  of  this  faith.  They 
are  all  baptized,  married,  and  bnried  by  its  rites.  Plural  marriages  are  unknown, 
and  the  marriage  relation  is  usually  respected.  AVhile  all  are  not  chaste  and  moral, 
transgressors  have  always  been  and  are  yet  severely  punished.  Separations  of  hus- 
band and  wife  are  uncommon,  and  the  woman's  lot  is  less  hard  among  these  tribes. 

Substation. — Tho  establishment  of  a  substation  at  Ronan  Sprini^s,  oetween  Crow 
Creek  and  Mud  Creek,  has  been  a  boon  to  many.  Its  location  has  made  possible  the 
erection  of  many  comfortable  houses,  bams,  sheds,  and  granaries  for  ludian  farmers. 
The  saw,  planing,  and  shingle  mills  have  been  running  a  good  portion  of  the  time 
manufacturing  lumber  for  these  purposes.  It  has  enabled  me  to  ('onstruct  many 
needed  bridges  and  culverts,  and  upon  the  completi(m  of  the  Hour  mill  its  usefulness 
and  benefit  to  the  Indians  will  be  doulded.  More  centrally  located  than  the  ]>resent 
agency,  itsc(mstructi(m  has  extended  and  will  extend  assistance  and  encouragement 
to  many  formerly  but  little  benefited. 

Conclusion. — During  tho  past  year  these  tribes  have  certainly  advanced.  They  have 
done  more  road  work  and  made  more  improvements  for  themselves  than  heretofore. 
As  stated  before,  the  discontinnance  of  regular  rations  to  Charlo's  band  without  an 
e<iuivalent  in  labor  has  been  a  change  of  life  that  is  distasteful  but  salutary;  they 
now  have  less  time  to  grumble  and  dance. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  yours, 

.Joseph  T.  Carter, 
Ignited  States  Indian  Agent 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  FORT  BELKNAP  AGENCY. 

Fort  Belknap  Agency,  Mont.,  July  31,  1S95, 

Siii :  In  compliance  with  office  circular  letter  of  June  15,  1895, 1  have  the  honor  to 
submit  herewith  the  seventh  annual  report  of  this  agency. 

Census. — The  following  census  was  completed  on  the  30th  of  June,  1895 : 

Number  of  males  above  18  years 378 

Number  of  females  above  14  years 504 

Number  of  school  children  between  tho  ages  of  6  and  16,  attending 
school  or  not 263 

Agricoltare. — There  were  issued  to  the  Indians  on  this  reservation  for  seed  during 
the  i)ast  fiscal  year  40,000  pounds  of  ]>otatoes,  43,(XX)  of  oats,  and  10,000  of  wheat; 
also  a  large  cxuantity  of  garden  seed.     From  the  manner  iu  which  applications  were 
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mftde  for  all  these  seeds  I  was  led  to  believe  that  the  Indians  had  taken  a  new  inter- 
est in  farming,  and  I  had  great  hopes  for  their  crops.  The  fanner  and  his  aMsistants 
gave  their  entire  attention  to  getting  the  ground  ready  for  sowing  the  seed  and 
instructing  the  Indians  in  the  mode  of  doing  sOf  the  Indians  doing  all  of  the  plow- 
ing and  harrowing;  but,  as  usual,  there  was  a  lack  of  rain  and,  as  has  been  the  cuse 
with  hardly  an  exception  for  a  number  of  years,  drought  visited  this  section  and  the 
crops  here  on  Milk  Kiver  are  what  you  might  call  a  total  failure,  though  at  the 
Little  Rocky  Mountains,  whore  the  rainfall  is  more  regular,  there  will  be  un  average 
crop. 

This  spring  a  great  number  of  Indinns  living  on  the  Milk  Kiver  asked  permission, 
which  I  readily  granted,  to  move  to  the  mountains  so  as  to  get  their  ground  plowed 
and  crops  in.  They,  with  the  others  already  there,  have  taken  up  small  ranches, 
built  houses,  and  fenced  their  farms,  and  will  have  something  to  show  for  their 
year's  work,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  when  next  spring  comes  around  there  will  be 
a  large  exodus  from  the  river. 

They  show  as  much  interest  in  their  little  gardens  of  2  to  10  and  12  acres  as  a 
white  man  would  in  his  of  60  to  160,  and  while  their  work  is  done  in  an  awkward 
way.  thereby  causing  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary  labor  on  their  part,  it  is  not  so 
mucn  the  matter  of  the  amount  of  crops  they  raise,  but  the  spirit  and  good  inten- 
tions they  show  iu  their  work.  I  hardly  think  they  will  ever  be  able  to  compete 
with  the  white  man  in  the  line  of  farming,  bat  hope  to  see  them  get  in  such  a  condi- 
tion that  they  can  at  least  raise  enough  farm  prcfduce  for  their  seed  and  own  con- 
sumption through  the  long  winter  months. 

Irrigation. — Under  authority  of  the  Indian  Ofhce  there  has  been  a  civil  eugmeer  at 
work  on  this  reservation  for  the  past  three  mouths  looking  up  the  most  desirable 
laud  for  irrigation  juirposes;  and  after  a  thorough  investigation  1  forwarded  to  the 
Indian  Office  his  reports,  with  my  approval  in  some  cases.  Two  systems  were 
reported  favorably  by  me,  one  at  the  I^ittle  Rocky  Mountains,  and  known  as  the 
People's  Creek,  s^nd  the  other  known  as  Lodge  Pole  Creek,  having  an  aggregate  of 
about  2,400  acres,  which  will  be  reclaimed  by  irrigation;  and  one  system,  known  aa 
People's  Creek,  on  Milk  River  was  also  reported  favorably,  this  last  system  com- 
prising about  2,000  acres. 

The  Indian  Office  saw  fit  to  approve  these  recommendations,  and  we  are  now  busy 
at  work  getting  the  above  systems  in  shape.  It  may  be  too  late  for  this  year,  but 
will  insure  a  good  crop  next  year  and  the  years  to  come.  The  Indians  will  furnish 
all  of  the  Inmber  and  rock,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  civil  engineer  and  the 
agency  employees  will  do  all  of  the  work.  This  will  be  a  very  valuable  lesson  to  tliem, 
as  they  will  constantly  be  under  the  instruction  of  the  civil  engineer,  who  is  a 
thorough  irrigation  expert.  Their  interest  and  expressed  satisfaction  in  seeing  this 
work  progress  shows  their  willingness  to  farm  if  they  are  shown,  or  given  a  chance 
to  get  anywhere  near  an  average  crop. 

Stock  raiting. — There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Indians  of  this  section  of  the  country 
are  best  adapted  to  the  raising  of  stock,  such  as  horses  and  cattle.  They  show  great 
iuterest  in  their  small  holdings  of  cattle.  This  reservation  being  situated  iu  such  a 
perfect  grazing  country,  not  to  be  excelled  by  any,  and  as  last  winter  was  not  extra 
severe,  consefiiieiitly  they  are  able  to  make  a  good  showing  this  year  with  their  herds. 

They  are  already  counting  on  how  many  head  they  will  have  to  sell  to  the  Govern- 
ment for  issue  to  themselves,  and  watch  the  round-up  with  great  interest.  Our  reg- 
ular spring  round-up  has  been  completed,  and  shows  a  good  increase  in  calves,  all  of 
which  have  been  branded  and  turned  over  to  their  rightful  owners.  On  my  annual 
estimate  I  asked  that  the  Department  grant  me  authority  to  purchase  from  the 
Indians  on  this  reservation  800,000  pounds  gross  of  beef  for  issue  to  themselves,  this 
being  an  increased  purchase  over  last  year  of  200,000  pounds,  all  of  which  I  think 
they  will  be  able  to  furnish.  In  this  way  they  arc  taught  the  advantage  of  raising 
cattle  iu  preference  to  the  small — and  one  might  say  almost  useless — ponies. 

Education. — Saint  Paul's  Mission,  located  at  the  Little  Rocky  Mountains  and  about 
40  miles  distant  from  the  agency  buildings,  under  the  control  of  the  Jesuit  fathers 
and  Ursuline  order  of  nuns,  with  an  average  attendance  of  about  139,  has  made  a 
very  creditable  showing  fot  the  past  fiscal  year.  The  close  attention  and  competent 
employees  guarantee  progress  to  all  the  children  who  arc  entered  at  this  school. 
The  small  number  of  deaths  and  tholist  of  sick  speaks  well  for  the  management, 
food,  and  attention  given  the  children.  The  sanitary  condition  of  this  school  could 
not  be  better.  They  have  the  advantage  of  pure  water  and  the  soft  air  from  the 
mountains,  with  plenty  of  room  for  the  children  to  exercise  in  At  the  exercises 
given  at  the  closing  of  the  school  year,  in  which  a  good  many  took  part,  they  showed 
their  improvement  over  last  year,  and  would  have  been  a  credit  to  any  of  the  schools 
in  the  surrounding  country. 

The  school  at  the  agency,  located  about  a  half  mile  from  the  agency  buildings,  is 
sadly  in  need  of  repairs  and  a  great  number  of  improvements.  I  forwarded  to  the 
Indian  Office  and  have  their  approval  and  authority  to  put  iu  a  system  of  water- 
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works  from  the  presoDt  tank,  which  will  supply  water  for  washing,  cooking,  and 
batliiDg  purposes  for  about  ei^ht  months  in  tne  year;  this  will  he  a  great  improve- 
uieut  over  the  old  way  of  hauling  water  with  a  wagon. 

Tho  childreu  all  present  a  neat  aud  tidy  appearance,  showing  the  attention  which 
is  given  them  by  the  present  management,  and  the  very  few  deaths  and  children 
re))ort6d  sick  speak  well  for  the  sanitary  condition  in  which  the  school  is  kept. 

The  school  attendance  has  been  constantly  up  to  the  limit,  and  it  will  be  necessary 
to  turn  otf  some  of  the  larger  scholars  in  order  to  tako  in  some  of  the  younger  ones 
who  have  now  arrived  at  the  school  a^e. 

There  has  been  no  trouble  in  getting  the  Indians  to  put  their  children  in  this 
school,  as  they  all  seem  to  realize  the  benefit  that  the  children  derive  from  same. 
They  bring  the  children  up  and  offer  them  to  be  put  in  school  of  their  own  free  will 
as  soon  as  they  arrive  at  the  school  age. 

The  commencement  exercises  given  by  the  children  at  the  end  of  the  school  year 
were  a  very  creditable  afiair  and  attracted  the  inhabitants  from  the  surrounding 
country,  all  of  whom  Joined  in  with  hearty  praise  for  the  good  work  done  by  them. 

The  children  are  instructed  in  all  the  ways  of  housework,  while  some  of  the  larger 
boys  are  learning  the  carpenter,  blacksmith,  aud  shoemaking  trades.  Besides  the 
trades  Just  mentioned,  they  are  instructed  in  irrigation  and  farming,  the  irrigation 
being  done  from  our  water  tank  and  two  other  contrivances  which  are  worked  by 
horsepower.  In  this  way  our  school  garden  is  supplied  with  enough  water  to  raise 
a  fair  crop  of  small  vegetables  for  the  schooFs  use.  The  boys  are  also  instructed  in 
the  caro  of  cattle,  horses,  hogs,  etc. 

Ways  of  earning  money. — The  Indians  on  this  reservation  have  taken  quite  an  inter- 
est in  hunting  coyotes  and  wolves,  on  which  the  State  has  offered  a  bounty  of  $3  per 
head,  aud  they  have  been  successful  in  killing  quite  a  number.  They  have  also 
marketed  quite  a  good  deal  of  their  last  year's  oat  crop  at  the  town  of  Landusky, 
situated  near  the  subagency,  and  have  also  kept  the  agency  employees  and  trader 
supplied  with  fuel,  for  all  of  which  they  are  paid  a  liberal  sum.  ^I  have  also  pur- 
chased from  them,  under  the  authority  from  tne  Indian  OfUce,  75  cords  of  wood  for 
the  school  and  agency  office  use,  and  50,000  pounds  of  oats  for  feed  for  the  agency 
stock.  They  are  now  busy  getting  out  logs  ready  to  be  sawed  into  timbers  fur 
building  the  flumes,  dams,  etc.,  for  the  system  of  irrigation  on  which  we  are  now 
working.  In  these  and  other  ways  they  have  kept  themselves  fairly  supplied  with 
ready  cash  for  their  immediate  uses. 

Sanitary. — Never  to  my  knowledge,  or  from  all  I  can  learn,  has  there  been  an  epi- 
demic of  contagious  diseases  since  1868  among  the  Indians  on  this  reservation,  and 
it  can  most  likely  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  they  ap])reciate  the  treatment  of  the 
agency  physician  and  apply  to  him  whenever  they  have  any  fear  of  one.  His  close 
attention  aud  kindly  treatment  has  won  their  entire  confidence,  and  in  this  way  he 
is  able  to  check  any  disease  in  it>s  infancy.  In  driving  through  their  camps  one  is 
impressed  with  the  entire  regard  they  have  for  the  laws  of  health,  as  everything 
around  their  houses  and  tepees  is  scrupulously  clean  for  Indians. 

Indian  police. — The  number  of  Indian  police  employed  on  this  reservation  is  18, 
there  being  2  officers,  2  noncommissioned  officers,  aud  14  privates.  There  has  been 
no  immediate  call  for  the  force  during  the  past  year,  outside  of  their  regular  routine 
work,  with  the  exception  of  that  part  of  the  force  which  is  stationed  at  the  sub- 
agency  guarding  the  mines,  which  parties  out  there  repeatedly  keep  trying  to  work. 
I  was  under  the  necessity  of  having  four  of  such  parties  arrested  by  the  police  and 
brou^i^ht  into  the  agency,  where  I  took  their  names  and  warned  them  that  a  repetition 
of  the  offense  would  cause  me  to  institute  legal  proceedings  against  them,  but  since 
then  I  have  not  been  troubled  with  any  attempts  to  work  the  mines. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  M.  Kelley, 
Major  Tenth  Cavalry,  Acting  Indian  Agent. 

The  C0.MMISSIONER  OK  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  FORT  PECK  AGENCY. 

FoKT  Peck  Aijency,  Mont.,  August  5*?,  1S95. 

ISiR:  1  have  the  lionor  to  make  report  of  affairs  at  this  agency  for  the  past  fiscal 
year.     The  census  for  this  year  is  as  follows: 

Yaiiktounais  Sioux  and  Santees 1,276 

Assiunihoine  Sioux  716 

Total  number  of  Indians  on  this  reserve  at  tht>  time  of  taking 
the  census 1, 1)92 

Irrigation. — The  Poplar  Creek  ditch  has  been  completed.     The  supply  of  water  is 
adequate  when  laterals  are  completed  which  are  now  under  way.     Enough  laud 
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can  be  irrigated  to  supply  the  people  on  this  reservation  with  all  the  wheat,  com, 
oats,  and  vegetables  needed.  In  addition  a  hay  meadow  of  some  800  acres  is  in 
process  of  formation,  which  will  furnish  all  the  hay  required  for  agency  use  and  more. 

Stock. — The  pant  year  these  people  have  done  very  well  with  their  cattle.  The  loss 
has  been  very  small.  The  Assinuiboines  have  a  nice  flock  of  sheep,  and  this  year 
sold  over  $500  worth  of  wool. 

Crops. — This  has  been  a  bad  season.  Ice  formed  the  15th  of  Juno,  and  frost  the 
15th  of  August  in  some  places.  No  rain  has  fallen  worth  mentioning.  However, 
they  have  raised  something  in  places,  and  I  hope,  if  not  caught  by  the  frost,  from 
the  Held  under  irrigation  to  help  out  considerably  and  save  seed  so  that  the  De])art- 
ment  will  not  be  called  upon  another  year  for  funds  for  that  purpose. 

Sanitary. — There  has  been  no  epidemic  the  past  season  on  this  reservation.  Syphilis 
inherited  and  tertiary,  with  its  attendant  ills,  is  the'cause  of  the  low  vitality  among 
these  people — undoubtedlv  first  acquired  from  the  whites,  and  spread  by  the  Indianr 
filthy  habits.     *     •     *       ^ 

Educational. — I  hope  to  have  the  school  commence  by  the  middle  of  the  month,  the 
cause  of  the  delay  being  noncompletion  of  the  new  school  building  (boys'  dormi- 
tory), which  I  hope  to  have  ready  for  occupancy  at  that  time.  The  children  were 
allowed  to  go  home  the  Ist  of  July.  I  intencfed  to  have  kept  the  elder  girls  here,  but 
the  superintendent  informed  me  that  he  thought  that  the  blood  of  employees  and 
children  was  more  or  less  corroded  by  tbe  long  school  term.  Knowing  that  a  reluct- 
ant service  in  a  case  of  this  kind  would  be  no  service  at  all,  I  dismissed  all  the 
children.  I  have  not  heard  of  any  of  the  elder  girls  being  debauched  in  the  camp; 
I  think  none  have;  but  if  such  good  fortune  has  attended  them  it  has  been  through 
fear  of  their  parents  of  a  reckoning  with  the  agent,  and  through  no  particular 
solicitude  on  too  part  of  those  whom  the  Government  appointed  and  paid  for  their 
care  and  protection  whether  they  went  to  the  devil  or  not,  .just  so  long  as  they  might 
have  their  two  full  months  of  vacation  gadding  around  over  the  country.* 

Crime. — The  half-breed  Whit  Wright  was  tried  by  the  United  States  court  in  Helena 
for  the  murder  of  a  telegraph  operator  here  last  August,  and  sentenced  to  ten  years' 
confiuement,  and  is  liable  to  have  his  sentence  reduced,  instead  of  being  hung,  as  he 
richly  deserved.  Last  Mny  an  Indian  buck  killed  his  squaw.  This  was  as  dirty  and 
brutal  a  case  of  murder  as  ever  came  under  ray  observation.  He  killed  his  squaw 
because  she  was  not  successful  in  bringing  the  lazy  hulk  some  provisions  which  he 
sent  her  to  beg  from  the  agency.  He  is  now  in  jail  at  Helena,  his  case  to  be  brought 
up  in  November  next  before  the  United  States  court.  1  am  very  desirous  of  having 
him  hung  on  the  reservation  on  the  very  spot  where  he  committed  his  crime,  as  an 
object  lesson  to  the  balance  of  the  tribe. 

Police. — The  eighteen  police  are  efficient. 

Ihdiaa  oonrt. — The  Indian  judges  do  good  service.  They  should  be  ^iveu  at  least 
$20  per  month,  and  clothing  issued  them  which  would  bespeak  their  magisterial 
character. 

Indian  traders. — Four  licensed  Indian  traders  do  business  on  this  reservation. 

Buildings,  etc — The  waterworks  here  and  at  Wolf  Point  Subagency  are  completed, 
and  are  a  success.  The  Wolf  Point  warehouse  is  completed.  The  Tobacco-Eater 
Indians  have  had  two  good  houses  built  for  them,  as  good  as  any  occupied  by  white 
ranchers  in  this  country.  The  substation  at  Hoxelder  is  under  way,  and  will  be 
completed  this  year.  The  employees'  quarters  authorized  are  well  under  way.  and 
will  be  completed  this  fall.  The  boys'  doruiitory  is  nearly  finished.  It  is  a  tine 
building,  and  they  will  have  great  trouble  in  burning  it  down  if  their  fancy  should 
point  that  way  and  employees  should  all  be  anleep,  as  I  have  reason  to  believe  had 
they  been  on  the  alert  the  first  building  would  not  have  been  burued. 

Whisky  selling. — The  reservation,  in  common  with  all,  is  covered  by  a  lot  of  barna- 
cles on  the  edge  of  it,  whose  principal  business  is  to  traffic  whisky  to  the  Indian 
when  he  has  money  or  annuities  to  give  in  exchange.  It  is  very  difficult  to  fix  the 
crime  on  the  parties*.  Their  prosecution  before  the  courts  in  this  western  country  is 
often  abortive.  If  the  guilty  one  is  convicted,  he  usually  gets  out  on  straw  bail 
and  leaves  the  country.  He  is  tried  oftentimfjs  by  jurors  that  have  been  engaged  in 
the  same  business  and  have  mutual  affiliations.  Martial  law  should  be  proclaimed 
on  the  border  of  every  Indian  reservation,  for  the  courts  are  not  sufficient  to  sup- 
press this  crime.  No  decent  settler  would  have  anything  to  fear  in  the  proclaimed 
section,  but  it  could  be  made  a  terror  to  evil  doers. 

The  Department. — I  most  respectfully  thank  the  Department  for  approving  reciuests 
which  I  have  made  upon  them,  and  nothing  was  ever  asked  for  that  in  my  opinion 
was  not  needed. 

Inspector  McCormick  and  Supervisor  Moss  have  been  here  the  past  year. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  A.  SrnoLK, 
Captain  Eighth  Cavalry,  Acting  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Changes  have  since  been  made  in  the  employee  force  of  this  bcUooI.— Ed. 
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Rkpoi^t  of  Supekintkndent  of  Poplau  Rivek  School. 


Poplar  Riveb  Boardixo  School,  September  S,  1895. 

Sir:  In  cdmpliunce  with  articlo  42  of  "Rules  for  the  Indian-:tchoo1  Hervice."  I  raost  respectfolly 
submit  tho  folhiwing  report  of  Poplar  River  boanliiig  school  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  Jaue  30, 1895. 

The  school  is  located  at  tho  Fort  Peck  Ageiicv,  about  one-half  mile  from  Poplar  Station,  on  the 
Great  Northern  RailroaJ.  It  was  formerly  a  military  post  known  as  Camp  Poplar,  and  was  turned 
over  to  the  luterior  Department  for  school  puriWHOH  in  1894.  While  tho  buildings  are  not  arranged 
couvenit*ntly  for  a  school,  they  o«n  be  raadD  to  answer  the  puriwse  very  well.  As  our  supervisor,  Mr. 
Moss,  has  just  visited  as  and  taken  a  description  of  tho  buildings,  etc.,  I  shall  not  give  a  detailed 
description  of  the  same. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  boys'  quarters  were  burned  at  tho  beginning  of  the  year,  and  a  nomber 
of  buildings  on  the  school  site  being  ixicumed  by  agency  employees,  we  have  been  very  much  crowded. 
Tho  new  building,  which  is  nearly  completed,  will  give  us  very  comfortable  quarters  for  our  boys. 
Wo  truMt  the  D^artment  will  allow  q'uarters  for  agency  employees,  so  the  entire  plant  may  be  used 
for  schof)l  purposes.  There  will  then  not  only  be  ample  room,  but  I  am  sure  the  school  can  be  run 
much  more  satisfactorily  to  all  concerned. 

Sciiool  openetl  September  12,  IK94.  IW  the  rnd  of  the  month  we  had  all  and  more  than  we  could 
accommodate.  We  are  pleased  to  note  that  the  attendance  has  been  almost  jierfect  after  the  children 
entere<l  koIiooI.  There  were  a  few  runaways  t  he  Urst  of  the  year.  They  were  promptly  returned,  and 
the  punishment  was  such  as  to  make  runaways  very  unpopular.  The  last  or  the  year  there  seemed 
to  bo  no  thought  of  ruuning  uway.    The  following  shows  the  attendance  by  quarter's : 

Pupils  enrolled.    Average 
Quarter. 


First... 
Second 
Third  . 
Fourth 


attend- 

Boys. 

Girls. 

ance. 

53 

72 

113.5- 

54 

72 

123 

56 

71 

122.77 

55 

70 

122.08 

111  th«>  Rchoolroom  some  of  the  teachers  have  proven  themselves  fully  e^inal  to  the  work.  Others 
have  not  had  experience  in  tho  more  modem  methods  of  teaching.  The  difference  was  quite  notice- 
able in  the  interest,  enthuHiasm,  and  advancement  of  the  children. 

For  the  time  the  school  bus  been  in  operation  I  consider  the  children  have  made  rapid  progress  in 
the  use  of  tho  English  language.  Their  pronunciation  is  very  goo<l.  Music,  both  vocal  and  instru- 
mental, has  rcceu'ed  attention.  These  children  are  unusually  bright  and  have  made  very  rapid 
progresH  in  all  their  studies.    Our  entertainments  have  been  complimented  very  highlv. 

Industries.— I  am  sorry  lean  not  report  as  favorably  on  the  industrial  work  as'l  should  like.  I  must 
say  the  past  two  seasons  have  been  of  but  little  benefit  to  <nir  boys  as  far  as  instruction  in  agricul- 
tural pursuits  are  concerned.  .\s  every  year  counts  with  the  larger  boys.  I  most  sincerely  hope  we 
may  be  furnished  with  teams,  implement«,  etc.,  that  they  may  receive  all  the  instmction  possible 
while  in  school.  The  boys  have  been  regularly  detailed  to  do  tlie  work  around  the  school,  to  reed  and 
milk  the  cows.  The  ffirls  have  been  detailed  to  the  different  departments  for  work.  They  have  had 
the  advantage  of  the  hoys  in  this,  that  they  have  had  an  opportunity  to  help  iu  all  the  departments 
of  household  duties. 

Wu  would  like  the  coming  year  to  be  able  to  cive  the  boys  HpiH-ial  drill  in  plowing,  planting,  and 
cultivating  everything  that  can  be  raise<l  iu  this  section  ot  the  country.  With  the  water  at  hand  I 
am  convinced  we  can  raise  all  the  com,  potatooH,  and  small  "garden  truck"  needed  for  school  use, 
and  I  am  quite  certain  tame  hay  can  l>e  raised  for  the  stock,  wnich  will  be  a  great  saving  and  much 
better  tliau  the  wild  hay.  The  land  is  rather  uneven  and  requires  considerable  work  to  prepare  it  for 
irrigation.  We  should' have  plenty  of  teams,  plows,  drags,  etc..  so  the  work  c^u  be  done  properly, 
and  the  boys  taught  the  use  of  the  different  tools.  We  have  cultivated  about  four  acres  of  land,  from 
which  we  will  have  a  fair  yield. 

Sanitary. — The  health  of  the  school  has  been  as  good  as  could  be  expected,  many  of  the  children 
being  amicted  with  heroditAry  diseases.  The  crowded  condition  of  the  school  the  past  year  had  a 
tendency  to  aggravate  these  troubles.  Two  deaths  occurred  during  the  year,  the  children 'being  sent 
home  on  tu'count  of  sickness,  and  afterwards  d^'ing. 

Quite  a  number  were  sent  to  the  agency  hospital  at  different  times,  but  as  I  had  nothing  to  do  or 
say  in  the  matter  after  they  went  tlicre,  I  will  leave  this  for  some  one  else  to  report  on.  Then*  can  be 
no  complaint  as  to  the  attention  the  agency  physician  has  given  the  school. 

Stock.— We  have  fourteen  cows  belon^ng  to  the  school,  from  which  225  pounds  of  butter  have 
been  made  during  July  and  August.  We  expect  considerable  more  will  be  made  this  season.  One 
calf  died,  leaving  an  increase  of  nine  calves. 

Oeneral.— Ourreading  room  has  been  one  of  the  attractive  features  of  our  school.  We  have  a  library 
including  a  number  of  books  from  the  old  military  library,  and  other  lit'Crature  furnished  through 
MissSparhawk.  Through  the  kindness  of  the  school  and  agency  people,  we  were  able  to  secure  a  num- 
ber of  lvalues,  which  were  enjoyed  very  much  by  the  children.  The  waterworks,  new  building,  and 
irrigating  ditch  nre  the  principal  improvements'  duriug  the  year.  They  were  very  much  needed  and 
fully  appreciated.  Kev.  E.J.  LindHcy  and  wife  have  been  of  great  help  to  us  in  our'Sunday  work.  He 
han'given  the  children  a  talk  once  a  week  which  they  seemed  to  en,joy  very  much,  and  I  believe  had  a 
very  elevating  etfect.  Our  Sunday  school  was  very  satisfactory,  most  of  the  employees  participating 
in  the  work. 

While  we  have  had  many  difficulties  to  overcome  and  discouragements  to  encounter,  we  have  many 
things  to  be  thankful  for,  and  I  feel  that  much  good  has  lieen  done.  Our  worthy  supen'isor,  Mr,  Moss, 
gave  us  some  very  good  advice  and  suggesti(ms,  by  which  we  hope  to  improve  on  our  work  the 
coming  year.  We  were  very  sorry  he  or  some  of  our*  wort  by  othcials  could  not  have  visited  us  while 
school  was  in  session. 

In  con<lusion.  I  wiwh  to  express  my  sincere  thanks  to  the  Department  for  all  favors,  to  Capt.  II.  W. 
Sprole,  Acting  United  States  Indian  agent,  for  all  aid  and  support  which  he  has  given,  and  to  each 
cmploj'ee  who  has  worked  for  the  interest  of  the  school. 

Trusting  the  coming  year  may  be  a  profitable  one,  I  am,  most  respectfully, 

J.  U.  Welcu,  Svperintendent. 

The  SUPKBIlfTKNDKNT  OF  INDULN  SOHOOU. 
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REPORT  OF  TONGUE  RIVER  AGENCY. 

Tongue  River  Agency, 
Lame  Deer,  Mont,  September  £1,  1S05. 

Sir:  I  hare  the  honor  to  make  the  followin*;  report  of  affairs  at  this  ageucy  for 
the  tiscal  year  ending  June  30,  18d5,  together  with  census  and  statistics  of  Indians: 

Batervation. — This  reservation  was  set  aside  hy  Executive  order  dated  November  26, 
1884,  and  is  located  in  Custer  County,  Mont.     It  is  bounded  as  follows : 

Beeinning  at  a  point  on  the  one  hnndred  and  sej>^enth  mnridian  of  west  longitnde,  where  the  sonth* 
dTD  40-mile  limit  of  the  grant  to  the  Northern  Paciflc  Railroad  Company  interHOcta  said  meridian; 
theuce  soath  along  said  meridian  to  apoint  30  miles  aonth  of  the  point  where  the  Montana  l>aiie  lin«», 
when  extesded,  wul  intersei't  said  meridian;  thence  due  oast  to  a  point  12  miles  east  of  the  Koschud 
River;  thence,  in  a  northeasterly  direction,  along  a  line  parallel  with  said  river  and  12  miles  distant 
therefh>m,  to  a  point  on  the  southern  40-mile  limit  of  the  grant  to  tne  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Com- 
pany. 12  miles  cliatant  from  the  said  river;  thence  weatwardly  along  said  40«mile  limit  and  across  the 
itoaebud  River  to  the  place  of  beginning. 

In  addition  to  this  and  adjoining  on  its  southeast  boundary  is  a  tract  of  about  600 
square  miles  which  was  withheld  from  settlement  for  the  benefit  of  these  Indians 
by  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Agrioolture. — This  can  never  be  an  agricultural  country,  for  two  reasons :  iirst,  there 
is  not  enough  land  suitable  for  the  purpose,  on  account  of  the  country  being  very 
contracted,  and  second,  the  great  scarcity  of  water.  There  is  a  small  area^  compris- 
ing the  valleys  of  the  Tongue  and  Rosebud  rivers,  that  can  be  utilized  for  agricultural 
purposes  by  irrigation ;  but  even  with  this  the  crops  would  seldom  mature  on  account 
of  late  springs,  cold  nights,  frosts,  aud  early  snows,  which  we  often  have  in  Sep- 
tember. Irrigation  on  Tongue  River  can  onlv  be  done  at  great  expense,  and  there 
is  not  a  tract  of  land  large  enough  to  be  wort\i  the  cost  of  a  tlam.  The  Rosebud  is 
a  small  stream  which  could  be  easily  irrigated  from,  but  wouUl  afford  water  for  only  a 
small  tract  of  land.  The  reservation  is  utterly  worthless  for  agricultural  purposes 
without  irrigation.  The  Indians  make  an  effort  each  year  to  farm  by  planting  seed 
in  their  small  patches  and  have  this  year  met  with  the  usual  failure,  as  have  also  the 
white  settlers,  who  have  all  the  facilities  for  farming.  Agriculture  is  therefore  out 
of  the  question,  and  there  is  not  even  a  hope  that  they  might  eventually  become 
self-supporting  by  this  industry. 

Stock  rainng. — The  reservation  is  beyond  doubt  best  adapted  to  stock  raising,  and 
in  my  judgment  there  is  not  another  part  of  the  State  so  well  adapted  for  it  as  this 
place.  The  hills  afford  admirable  shelter  against  winter  storniH,  nutritious  food  can 
be  found  in  unlimited  quantities,  aud  there  are  plenty  of  good  springs  to  be  found. 
If  the  Cheyennes  are  to  be  made  self-supporting,  this  pursuit  is  the  only  method  by 
which  it  can  be  done,  and  stock  raising  would  be  the  most  profitable  industry  in 
which  they  could  engage.  I  would  therefore  most  earnestly  recommend  that  native 
range  cattle  be  issued  to  them,  and  they  be  taught  that  in  order  to  succeed  as  stock- 
men they  must  keep  their  stock  for  breeding  purposes  and  not  to  kill  the  increase 
for  food.  Hvery  effort  should  be  made  to  compel  them  to  do  this  until  cattle  of  their 
own  raising  are  ready  for  market.  Every  safeguard  should  be  thrown  around  them 
t-o  accomplish  this  end.  They  should  be  held  strictly  accountable  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  their  stock,  and  should  any  of  them  die  the  fact  should  be  reported  at  once 
and  the  animal  cremated  in  order  to  prevent  their  using  it  for  food. 

Should  the  Department  decide  to  start  them  in  stock  raising,  I  would  recommend 
that  double  rations  of  beef  be  issued  until  after  they  have  sold  their  first  lot  of  cattle. 
This  would  prevent  their  killing  under  the  plea  of  hunger,  and  would  in  the  end 
prove  economical. 

I  would  also  recommend  for  the  consideration  of  the  honorable  Commissioner 
before  issuing  them  cattle,  the  necessity  of  the  Government  buying  out  the  white  set- 
tlers on  the  reservation  and  removing  them  from  it;  otherwise  there  will  be  constant 
bickerings  and  possible  broils. 

Industry. — This  year,  for  the  first  time  in  their  history,  the  Cheyennes  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  earn  a  few  dollars  by  the  sweat  of  their,  brow.  I  secured  for  them 
the  contract  to  furnish  400  cords  of  wood  aud  30  tons  of  hay  for  Camp  Merritt,  the 
military  post  here,  and  also  authority  to  purchase  from  them  117  cords  of  wood  and 
200  tons  of  hay  for  the  agency,  for  which  they  received  $4,109.50;  they  also  received 
$2,919.28  for  transportation  of  freight,  making  a  total  of  $7,028.78  for  the  year. 

At  the  time  I  directed  them  to  cut  and  bring  in  the  wood  I  supposed  it  would  take 
them  months  to  fill  the  contract,  but  a  few  days  after  giving  the  order,  while  riding 
overthehills,  I  came  upon  a  party  of  wood  cutters,  and  was  astonished  at  the  amount 
they  had  cut,  and  saw  that  if  the  other  parties  had  cut  a,s  much  they  had  already 
enough  to  fill  the  contract.  1  at  once  started  runners  to  stop  cutting  and  tell  ail 
hands  to  bring  in  what  they  had  cut.  As  a  result  of  their  work  I  received  517  cords  of 
wood,  all  of  it  cut  and  delivered  within  two  weeks  after  the  order  had  been  given 
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out.  Tho  bay  was  also  cut  and  delivered  within  a  month.  This  has  demonstrated 
beyond  a  doubt  that  the  Cheyennes  will  work  if  by  working  they  can  see  a  dollar  in 
sight  and  thereby  better  their  condition.  They  are  intelligent,  quick  to  grasp  an 
idea,  and  are  eager  for  work.  Scarcely  a  day  but  someone  niakeH  an  appeal  for  work, 
but  unfortunately  there  is  no  regular  work  about  the  agency  for  more  than  a  few 
men.  1  always  give  them  irregular  work  when  it  can  be  done,  and  often  make  work 
in  order  to  encourage  them. 

Dancing  has  almost  entirely  disappeared  among  the  Cheyennes.  I  have  not  forbid- 
den it,  but  have  discouraged  its  continnance.  When  I  took  charge  of  the  agency  I 
found  they  were  in  the  habit  of  taking  two  days  for  the  issues,  and  in  conseouence 
the  Indians  would  camp  for  three  or  four  /laysall  together  near  the  dance  house, 
and  tiie  result  was  dancing  for  two  or  three  nights.  I  saw  this  must  be  corrected, 
and  ordered  tho  camps  to  be  scattered  and  the  issue  to  be  made  in  one  day;  also 
that  the  Indians  should  return  to  their  homes  after  receiving  rations.  Since  then 
they  arrive  at  the  agency  on  Thursday  evening,  draw  their  rations  on  Friday,  most 
of  thorn  start  for  home  the  same  evening,  and  all  are  gone  by  Saturday  noon.  There 
have  been  but  two  dances  at  the  agency  this  year,  one  on  the  4th  of  July  (by 
re<iue8t),  the  other  a  few  weeks  ago.  The  latter,  however,  proved  a  failure  on 
account  of  the  small  number  participating  therein.  Opposite  the  St.  Labre's  Mis- 
sion is  a  dance  house.  Father  Van  der  Velden  informs  me  that  there  has  not  been 
a  dance  there  this  year,  though  formerly  they  danced  there  nearly  every  night. 

Pureupine,  who  had  been  the  representative  of  the  so-called  Messiah  to  the  Chey- 
ennes, a  ]>rophct  and  leader  of  the  ghost  dancers,  was,  after  repeated  interviews, 
convinced  that  his  Messiah  was  a  false  god  and  said  he  would  take  my  advice  ana 
make  a  white  man  of  himself.  He  hns  been  for  the  past  three  months  assistant 
farmer  at  the  agency.  Howling  Wolf,  another  prophet  of  the  Messiah  and  a  ghost 
dancer,  was  also  won  over  (as  Porcupine  had  been),  and  is  now  my  avowed  friend, 
though  fur  years  he  had  refused  to  visit  the  agency  or  to  see  an  agent. 

Education. — The  only  opportunity  atl'orded  these  Indians  for  educating  their  chil- 
dren is  the  8t.  Labre's  Mission,  located  on  Tongue  River,  about  25  miles  from  the 
agency,  which  has  a  capacity  for  about  forty-five  pupils,  and  the  agency  day 
school,  with  a  capacity  for  thirty  pupils,  which  is  only  available  to  those  living  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  agency.  This  is  entirely  inadequate  to  tlie  wants  of  these  people 
for  the  reason  that  there  are  about  300  children  of  school  age. 

I  would  most  earnestly  renew  my  recommendation  of  last  year  for  a  boarding 
school.  1  am  convinced  that  a  school  built  to  accommodate  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pupils  of  both  sexes  could  be  kept  well  tilled.  I  believe  this  to  be  the  cheapest  and 
<mly  way  to  civilize  these  people.  1  have  reason  to  believe  from  what  1  know  of 
these  ln<lians  that  once  they  got  j>roperly  st&rted  on  the  road  to  civilization  their 
progrcKs  would  be  much  more  rapid  than  most  tribes.  I  therefore  hope  that  early 
steps  will  be  taken  in  this  direction. 

My  opinion  as  to  the  wisdom  of  home  education  is  strengthened  by  my  intercourse 
with  the  tribe,  as  well  a»  by  careful  thought  on  the  subject.  The  parents  are  opposed 
to  sending  their  children  any  dist>ance  from  home,  and  are  more  in  sympathy  with 
the  reservation  school  on  account  of  coming  in  frequent  contact  with  their  children 
during  term  time  and  having  them  home  during  vacation.  This  undoubtedly  would 
aid  in  the  education  an<l  elevation  of  the  whole  tribe,  for  they  would  unconsciously 
be  benefited  by  this  association  with  their  children.  Though  the  advancement  of  the 
pui>il8  might  not  be  so  rapid,  I  am  convinced  it  would  be  more  benefiirial  and 
permanent. 

One  half  of  each  day  should  be  spent  in  intellectual  training,  and  the  other  half  in 
industrial  work,  such  as  washing,  cooking,  baking,  sewing,  etc.,  for  the  girls,  and 
the  boys  instructed  in  the  practical  work  of  life,  special  attention  given  to  stock 
raising  and  the  use  of  tools  that  are  in  daily  use. 

The  higher  education  as  taught  in  the  large  training  schools  should  be  restricted 
to  those  who  desire  to  learn  tra<les  or  to  prepare  themselves  ibr  teachers  or  the  higher 
positions  in  life.  With  this  in  view  the  pupils  to  be  transferred  from  reservation 
schools  should  be  selected  according  to  their  capabilities  anil  tastes. 

Tho  closing  exercises  of  the  St.  Labre's  Mission  was  a  very  pleasant  surprise,  for 
the  reason  that  the  children  appeared  before  an  audience  for  the  first  time  and  car- 
ried out  the  programme  with  a  good  showing,  creditable  to  the  educational  charac- 
ter of  the  school. 

Improvements. — There  have  been  a  number  of  good,  substantial  improvements 
made  at  this  agency  during  the  past  year  which  have  not  only  greatlv  improved  the 
ap])earance  ot  the  phMse  but  have  added  to  the  ccmifort  of  everyone  liere.  The  old, 
dilapidated  buildings,  that  were  in  need  of  repair  and  were  badly  situated,  have 
been  moved  and  rebuilt  without  cost  to  the  Government  other  than  the  expenditure 
of  material  on  hand  for  repairs,  the  work  being  done  by  agency  employees.  A  good, 
substantial  log  stable  80  by  20  feet,  with  capacity  for  twelve  animals,  has  been  con- 
structed, with  granary  aua  harness  room  attached.    One  of  the  old  stables  has  been 
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TemoTed  to  a  more  convenient  place  and  converted  into  an  ice  honse.  Tlie  old  ice 
hooBOy  which  was  too  sinaU,  has  been  moved  and  rebuilt,  and  is  now  used  for  storing 
coal  for  winters  use.  The  other  stable  will  be  used  to  enlarge  the  blacksmith  shop, 
the  present  one  being  too  small.  The  building  formerly  occupied  by  the  physician 
as  quarters  and  dispensary  has  been  moved  to  a  more  desirable  locality',  and  is  now 
used  as  a  dispensary  and  reception  room  for  the  Indians.  The  police  (|uarters  have 
been  moved  and  rebuilt  at  a  more  convenient  place.  A  bridge  70  feet  long  has  been 
bailt  across  a  ravine  which  divides  the  agency.  This  will  be  a  great  convenience, 
especially  in  winter,  when  it  is  almost  impassable,  on  account  of  filling  with  snow. 
The  corrals  at  the  slaughterhouse  have  been  rebuilt;  new  gates,  chutes,  and 
''squeezers'' for  branding  have  been  made;  the  scales  have  been  overhauled,  with 
the  resalt  that  it  now  requires  but  half  the  time  to  nccom])lish  the  work.  Neat 
new  fences  have  been  built  throughout  the  agency.  A  new  one-story  double  log 
honse  (built  by  authority  from  the  Indian  Office),  for  physician  and  rlerk,  together 
with  an  addition  to  the  agent's  quarters,  was  constructed  at  a  cost  of  $500.  Two 
wells  have  been  sunk  for  the  benefit  of  school  and  employees,  at  a  cost  of  $45  each. 

Indian  police. — The  force  consists  of  a  captain  and  nine  privates.  They  are  selected 
from  and  remain  in  their  respective  camps  for  duty,  except  the  captain  and  two  of 
the  privates,  who  are  kept  on  duty  constantly  at  the  agency.  The  privates  are 
relieved  every  two  weeks.  They  have  been  iaithful  in  preserving  )>eace  and  guard- 
ing Government  property,  and  have  performed  arduous  duties. 

Indians. — This  tribe  numbers  at  present  1,333  Indians — 610  males,  723  females;  308 
males  above  18  years  of  age,  4B7  females  above  14  years  of  age,  and  299  school 
children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  16. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Ctk<»,  W.  H.  SxorcH, 
Captain  Third  Infantry^  Acting  United  States  Indian  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  op  Indian  Affairs. 
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REPORT  OF  OMAHA  AND  WINNEBAGO  AGENCY. 

Omaha  and  Winneba(jo  A«en(7Y,  ^^yawx.^  Auguat  20,  1S95. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  census  of  the  Oinabas  and  Winnebagocs  of 
June  30,  1895,  and  to  submit  the  following  annual  report: 

OMAHAS. 

Total  population 1, 182 

Males  above  18  years 293 

Females  above.l4  years 365 

Children  between  6  and  16  years 240 

Attending  school 1.50 

Not  attending  school 120 

The  Oniahas  are  considered  self-supporting,  and  are  so  to  a  large  degree,  as  they 
pay  the  expenses  of  the  boarding  school  and  shops  pertaining  thereto  and  live  upon 
the  proceeds  of  their  lands— either  the  amount  received  upon  leases  thereof  or  by 
sale  of  the  products  of  lands  cultivated  by  themselves.  They  have,  however,  re- 
ceived some  assistance  during  the  fiscal  year  1895  from  the  Government. 

Education. — The  Omaha  school  has  during  the  past  year  been  extremely  well  con- 
duct'Od;  the  pupils  numbering  93,  while  the  capacity  of  the  school  is  85.  '  The  water 
system  for  the  present  school,  mentioned  last  year,  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  an- 
other building,  containing  a  dormitory  for  boys,  general  assembly  room,  etc.,  is 
badly  needed.  Sj)ecial  requests  and  estimates  for  thene  improvements  have  been 
forwarded  to  the  Department,  and  no  doubt  will  be  granted.  A  report  of  the  super- 
intendent oi'  the  Omaha  school  is  transmitted  herewith,  giving  the  details. 

There  are  three  "district  day  scliools"  on  the  reservation  and  another  in  course  of 
construction. 

Leasee. — Nearly  all  of  the  Omahas  have  leased  their  lands  under  the  Department's 
regulations,  but  in  some  eases  illegal  lessees  refused  to  vacate,  and  as  the  local  courts 
are  notoriously  in  favor  of  the  unauthorized  lessee,  it  has  caused  much  difficulty  to 
eject  the  trespassers;  but  the  work  has  been  gradually  accomplished,  and  in  the  near 
fnture  that  will  not  bo  the  cause  of  any  trouble.  The  injunction  of  B.  T.  Hull  & 
Sons  18  still  in  force  against  me,  but  it  is  expected  that  that  will  soon  be  dissolved, 
and  then  the  work  of  finally  ridding  this  reservation  of  every  trespasser  or  unauthor- 
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ized  person  will  be  carried  out  completely.  There  are  a  number  of  Omahaa  who  have 
been  influenced  to  say  that  they  do  not  want  an  aj^ent  to  control  their  leases.  ThifiM 
Indians  have  learned  to  seize  unallotted  lands,  lease  them  to  whites,  and  pocket  the 
proceeds,  and  are  urged  on  to  this  practice  not  only  by  the  whites  who  are  interested 
m  thene  lands,  but  by  the  associates  of  said  whites,  who  are  desirous  of  overthrow- 
ing)^ agency  supervision  in  all  ways.  Indians  have  been  induced  to  threaten  me  with 
suitK  at  law  because  I  have  decided  adverselv  to  their  occupancy  of  unallotted  lands, 
used  by  them  for  their  personal  benefit  and  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the  tribe. 

Morals  and  crimas. — The  use  of  intoxicants  amouir  the  ( >mahas  is  greater  than  for- 
merly. Every  inducement  is  held  out  to  them  to  drink  liquor,  and  no  punishment  is 
awarded  them  practically  for  habitual  aud  excessive  intoxication.  Some  few  have 
been  arrested  and  fined  lightly  or  kept  confined  for  a  short  time;  but  the  profit  to  the 
white  whisky  peddler  is  too  grea^  and  the  punishment  for  the  sale  of  liquor  too  ioade- 
quato  to  the  crime  to  put  an  effectual  stop  to  the  traffic.  The  establishment  of  a 
police  force  will,  I  think,  assist  in  the  control  of  the  sale  of  the  intoxicants,  espe- 
cially among  the  smaller  peddlers,  known  as  *' bootleggers. '' 

The  Omahas  continue  to  practice  many  of  their  old  customs,  the  older  members  of 
the  tribe  inducing  the  younger  ones  to  'Mance"  and  the  younger  girls  to  receive  the 
''blnespot.'*  Every  exertion  has  been  made  to  prevent  thlH,  but  without  material 
effect.  A  few  are  influenced  for  their  good,  but  the  attendance  of  large  numbers  of 
whites  upon  their  barbaric  festivities  encourages  the  keeping  up  of  the  practices. 
The  whiteB  who  depend  upon  the  vices  of  the  Indians  from  which  to  obtain  their 
own  living  are  responsible  for  the  evil  condition  which  exists. 

The  local  courts  and  the  United  States  district  courts  do  not  seem  to  realize  the 
depth  of  depravity  to  which  these  white  men  have  fallen,  nor  the  gravity  of  the 
crime  they  are  continually  committing — that  of  selling  whisky  to  the  Indians  and 
debauching  them  in  other  ways  thereby.  They  are  not  punished  sufficiently  when 
convicted. 

The  legislation  proposed  last  session  on  the  subject  will,  I  trust,  be  brought  up 
and  accomplished  at  the  coming  session  of  Congress. 

There  are  fourteen  living  in  a  state  of  polygamy,  with  which  I  have  interfered 
only  to  the  extent>of  removing  two  members  of  the  council  for  the  offense  and 
adviHing  against  it. 

Farming. — The  Omahas  have  not  increased  largely  the  farming  area  of  their  hold- 
ings themselves — they  find  it  easier  to  obtain  money  by  leasing  their  lands — but 
there  are  among  them  a  numlier  of  good  farmers.  The  majority  of  them,  however, 
do  not  seek  to  larm,  further  than  that  which  is  absolutely  necl^ssary.  These  latter, 
as  well  as  the  others,  are  housed,  have  pasture  in  summer  for  their  horses,  and  mostly 
till  a  patch  of  ground,  putting  in  com  or  wheat,  or  both,  sufficient  to  scrape  through 
the  winter;  usually  falling  shorty  however,  of  a  full  supply.  They  have  broken 
out  and  are  farming  about  1,000  acres  more  than  they  workea  last  year.' 

WINNKBAGOES. 

Total  population 1, 208 

Males  above  18  years 392 

Females  above  14  years 432 

Children  between  6  and  16  years 243 

Attending  school 200 

Not  attending  school 130 

Agriooltore. — There  has  been  a  slight  increase  over  last  year  in  breaking  out  lands, 
but  some  of  those  cultivated  last  year  by  Indians  were  leased  this  year.  In  one  caae 
the  man  became  paralyzed;  the  others  were  too  old  or  were  minors,  and  those  who 
worked  the  laud  for  them  worked  other  lands. 

The  remarks  that  were  made  last  year  still  apply  to  the  lands  then  in  litigation, 
and  it  seems  that  illegal  lessees  are  holding  on — through  the  assistance  of  moneyed 
institutions  and  politicians — to  the  lands  on  the  reservation  the  occupancy  of  which 
by  them  has  been  decided  unlawful  and  they  denominate<l  trespassers.  In  the  near 
future,  however,  it  is  now  thought  that  all  illegal  occupancy  of  lands  on  this  reser- 
vation will  cease. 

Seed  was  issued  this  year  as  follows:  Wheat,  1,000  bushels;  oat«,  1,000  bushels; 
com,  .500  bushels;  potatoes,  500  bushels.  The  small  grain  planted  this  year  is 
remarkably  fine,  and  the  potatoes  are  an  excellent  crop.  The  corn  bids  fair  to  be 
a  large  yield,  and  the  whole  fac«  of  the  country  at  this  time  presents  the  ])ronii8e  of 
a  bountiful  harvest. 

Education. — The  school  has  about  doubled  its  number  of  pupils  of  two  years  ago 
and  the  first  part  of  last  yesir.  There  has  been  a  very  marked  im])rovenicnt  in  the 
appearance  of  the  pupils  this  year.  The  use  of  the  Winnebago  language  has  almost 
entirely  cease<l.  Tne  work  of' the  superintendent,  teachers,  and  employees  has  been 
very  good,  and  the  plant  exhibits  in  every  department  the  skill  and  labor  bestowed 
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upon  it.    A  report  of  the  Bnx>erintendent  is  forwarded  berewith/in  which  a  detailed 
statement  of  the  school  is  made. 

Xifldonary  work. — The  missionary  work  hero  seems  to  be  unfruitful,  there  being 
thirteen  communicants  reported  this  year,  while  fifteen  were  reported  last  year. 

Boad  making  and  repairing. — A  number  of  Indians  have  worked  out  their  poll  tax 
this  year.    About  20  miles  have  been  worked. 

Allotments  —There  have  been  no  new  allotments  during  the  year.  The  work  of 
investigating  where  the  land  is  hold  under  an  allotment  certificate  afterwards  not 
approved,  or  of  land  held  under  a  patent  which  was  at  one  time  relinquished,  or 
between  claimants  for  the  same  land,  goes  slowly  on;  but  constant  interruptions 
occnr,  and  it  is  a  long  and  a  tedious  process  to  develop  the  facts.  There  are  some, 
as  previously  reiM>rted,  who  have  not  yet  been  allotted  lands  on  this  reservation. 

Smployees. — The  clerks,  farmers,  physician,  interpreter,  and  mechanics  are  excel- 
lent in  their  respective  positious,  and  they  are  employed  continuously  and  arduously 
in  their  different  vocations. 

Indian  police. — The  police,  who  were  increased  in  number  to  twenty  during  the 
year,  have  been  used  to  advantage  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year  in  ejecting  ille- 
gal lessees.  Much  antagonism  has  been  displayed  toward  them  by  the  whites  both 
on  and  ofl'  the  reservation,  but,  regardless  of  anything  except  their  orders,  they  did 
not  hesitate  to  perform  their  duty.  Upon  receiving  an  order  from  me  not  to  permit 
anyone  to  interfere  with  them  while  they  were  in  the  execution  of  their  ottice  they 
arrested  and  brought  in  the  sheriff  of  the  county,  who  had  attempted  to  arrest  one 
of  their  number  for  a  previous  carrying  out  of  one  of  my  orders.  The  case  of  the 
aheriff  is  now  pending  in  the  United  States  district  court,  before  which  he  was 
arraigned  under  the  charge  of  obstructing  an  oflHcer  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty. 

The  duty  performed  by  the  four  policemen  prior  to  the  date  the  number  was 
increased  to  twenty  was  valuable.  A  great  deal  of  timber  cutting  was  stopped,  and 
information  filed  against  whisky  peddlers,  and  their  courier  work  was  done  cheer- 
fully and  well.  The  additional  sixteen  have,  together  with  the  others,  been  faithful, 
and  with  one  or  two  exceptions  fearless  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty.  It  is  nee<i- 
less  to  say,  perhaps,  that  those  who  faltered  are  no  longer  policemen.  As  a  body 
these  policemen  are  good,  and  when  properly  officered  would  make  a  fine  force.  They 
were  not  sufficiently  strong  in  numbers  to  cope  with  the  illegal  lessees  and  theirsup- 
porters,  and  I  requested  and  obtained  un  increase  of  the  force,  which  since  July  1, 
1895,  has  numbered  seventy. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

\Vm.  H.  Bkck, 
Captaitif  Tenth  Cavalry^  Acting  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  ok  Indian  Affairs. 


Report  of  Superintendent  of  Omaha  School. 

Omaha  Industrial  School, 
Om^iha  and  Winnebago  Agency,  Nebr.,  Angtuit  IS,  1895. 

Sir.'  I  hare  tho  honor  to  sabmit  my  annaal  report  for  the  (^aha  indiutrial  school  for  the  fi8<3al 
year  ended  J  one  30,  1895. 

The  general  condact  of  the  school  has  l)een  similar  to  that  of  the  nrevioas  year,  trying,  however, 
to  make  advancement  ail  ah>ng  the  line.  The  work  on  tho  whole  lias  heen  quite  successful  in  all 
departments. 

Aside  from  the  training  received,  the  farm  and  garden  were  of  little  value  on  account  of  the  very 
severe  drought.  The  prospectn  of  the  proMeut  year  are  not  ranch  raore  tlatt-ering,  as  the  neason  in  this 
locality  haa  iieen  very  dry.  Besi^les  the  usual  crops  grown  on  tho  Hchool  farm,  wo  sowed  this  spring 
10  acres  of  alfalfa,  which  grew  nicely  during  the  spring  months,  hut  the  present  indications  are  that 
it  will  not  survive  the  dry  weather.  We  have  been  very  anxioun  for  the  sucochs  of  thi.s  crop,  so  that 
the  Omahas  may  see  its  vnlue.    The  Hoil  seouis  t<>  be  suitable  for  the  successful  growth  of  this  grass. 

Shops. — The  school  shops  have  been  unable  to  do  all  the  work  of  tho  tribe.  There  have  been  no  boys 
regularly  detailed  to  the  shops,  although  there  has  beenagreat  deal  of  work  pertaining  to  this  depart- 
ment done  by  the  boys. 

The  reason  that  there  have  been  no  boys  detailed  to  the  shops  is  that  there  have  b<*en  none  suit- 
able for  that  purpose.  The  Chnahas  have  been  so  continuously  engaged  in  dancing,  feasting,  racing, 
and  similar  pastimes  during  the  past  year  that  it  has  been  impossible  to  secure  large  boys  who  would 
be  desirable  nppr«^ntices  in  the  shops.  A  few- large  bovs  were  enrolled  during  the  winter  nionth»,  but 
as  soon  as  the  "tom-toms  "-summoning  the  people  to  the  feasts  and  dances  sounded  on  the  neighbor- 
ing liills  in  the  spring  school  life  seemed  to  have  lost  its  charms,  and  we  were  unable  to  retain  some 
of  the  large  boys  and  girls  in  school  These  very  unfavorable  conditions  existing  in  the  home  life  of 
the  Omahas  extended  their  intiuences  over  the  pupils  in  the  Hchool,  very  much  to  their  detriment. 
Agency  police  have  been  appointed  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  wo  look  forward  to  valuable  assistance 
from  them  in  regard  to  keeping  pupils  in  continuous  attendance. 

An  especial  effort  was  made  to  secure  as  manv  small  cliildren  for  the  school  as  possible.  It  has 
been  customary  among  the  OmuhaH  not  to  send  their  children  at  an  early  age,  as  thejv  say,  "not  until 
they  are  able  to  take  c<iru  of  themselves  '*  This  is  usually  very  detrimental  to  the  child,  as  he  is  liable 
to  take  care  of  himself  to  the  extent  of  staying  from  school  aftojKetlier.  There  are  many  young  men 
and  women  of  the  Omaha  tribe  that  can  neither  read  nor  write  and  practically  know  ho  English. 
The  cause  of  this  condition  of  affairs,  verv  frequently,  is  the  fact  that  tliey  were  kept  from  school  ho 
long  that  they  could  not  accustom  themselveii  Ut  school  life,  and  when  placed  in  school  would  at  the 
first  opportanity  run  away.    This  is  more  especially  true  of  the  boys. 
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Improvementt. — There  luia  been  a  marked  improveraent  in  the  appearance  of  the  aohool  darinir  the 
ymir.  All  the  buildings  were  attractively  and  uniformly  paint^^d  on  the  outnide.  The  main  buiuling 
received  a  thorough  renovation,  the  woo<lwork  receivea  a  coat  of  paint.  8<muo  of  the  rooms  were 
papered,  the  dormitories  were  oaIcimine<l.  The  yard  has  been  enlarged  and  inclo»e<l  with  a  neat 
pi(-ket  fence,  the  boys  doing  a  great  deal  of  this  work.  Floriculture  has  been  an  especial  feature  of 
tho  spring  work,  the  girls  taking  an  active  part  and  assisting  with  the  work  of  preparing  the  beds, 
planting  needs,  bulbs,  and  shrubs,  and  in  otherwise  helping  to  beautify  the  yard. 

Stock.— Our  school  stock  consist*  of  horseA.  cattle,  and  hogs,  all  of  which  are  in  good  condition.  The 
pasture  was  enlarged  in  the  early  spring,  adding  about  1(K)  acren  to  our  former  pasture.  This  ban 
amply  supplied  the  stock  with  grass.  <)ne  very  disagreeable  feature  of  the  pasture  is  the  abtenct^  of 
water,  winch  necessitates  the  driving  of  stot'^k  twice  daily  to  a  neighboring  crt^k.  A  windmill, 
pump,  tank,  and  well  have  been  asked  lor,  and  when  these  sliall  have  been  luruished  our  pasture  will 
be  amply  supplied  with  water. 

Sanitary.— Aside  from  scrofula,  which  is  very  prevalent  in  the  Omaha  tribe,  and  a  siege  of  Iagripn« 
shortly  after  the  Christmas  vacation  (a  speinal  report  of  which  was  made  in  the  January  monthly 
report  from  this  school),  the  general  health  of  the  school  has  been  good.  One  boy  enrolled  in 
the  school  died.  He  was  taken  from  school  to  be  treattni  by  the  medicine  men  and  died  under  their 
treatment. 

However,  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  school  are  not  go<Ml,  there  being  no  water  system  other  than 
a  windmill  and  small  cistern,  which  is  not  adequate.  There  is  no  sewerage  system.  The  sanitary 
condition  of  the  boys'  dormitory  is  verv  bad.  it  not  being  suitable  for  doruiitory  puriioses.  This  has 
been  represented  to  the  Department  through  the  agent,  al^o  by  inspectors  ami  su|>ervisors  visiting 
tho  school.  In  fact,  plans  and  specifications  are  now  on  file  at  Washington.  It  is  earnentlv  hoped 
that  this  matter  will  receive  immediate  favorable  const<leration  from  the  Department,  so  that  this 
unfavorablo  condition  of  affairs  may  be  remedied  before  the  commencement  of  another  school  year. 

Visitors.— The  school  has  been  visited  officially  by  the  school  visitors  (Omaha  Indians),  Captain 
Beck,  acting  agent,  Inspectors  Faison  and  McLaughlin,  and  Supervisor  Moan. 

Taking  everything  into  consideration,  the  school  year  has  been  succt^ssful,  although  there  have  been 
many  discouraging  features  in  connection  with  it. 

Tho  thanks  of  the  school  are  extended  to  Captain  Beck  and  the  Department  for  the  courteous  treats 
ment  received  at  their  hands. 

Very  respectfully  submitted. 

Fbkd.  C.  Campbell,  Superintendent, 

The  SUPERINTBKDENT  OF  INDIAN  SCHOOLS. 

(Through  Capt.  William  H.  Beck,  acting  United  States  Indian  agent.) 


Report  ok  Superintendent  of  Winnebago  School. 

Winnebago  School,  July  SI,  1895. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  my  annual  report  of  the  Winnebago  m'hool  for  year 
ended  lune  30,  1895.  I  became  superintendent  of  the  school  December  4,  1894,  and  the  report  will 
dwell  more  minutely  from  that  date.  Superintendent  E.  B.  Atkinson  left  the  school  November  15, 
and  from  that  time  to  December  4  the  school  was  under  the  supervision  of  Miss  Alice  Uaines,  teacher. 

The  enrollment  of  the  school  at  the  time  of  my  arrival  was  83,  but  I  found  in  actual  attendance  only 
6{),  the  other  14  pupils  being  absent  without  leave.  I  soon  learned  that  that  kind  of  absenteeism  was 
a  chnmic  condition  at  this  school,  and  that  the  general  progress  of  the  school  was  greatly  retarded  by 
it.  By  the  middle  of  February  the  custom  was  effectually  abolished,  and  from  that  time  to  the  end  of 
the  school  year  the  attendance  was  very  regular.  The  enndlinent  continued  to  increase  until  it 
reache«l  l(i2,*  with  a  regular  attendance  of  nearly  90—55  boys  and  35  girls. 

As  the  new  plant  has  been  described  by  Sunerint<>ndent  Atkinnon  and  others,  I  will  briefly  iK)iut 
out  whei-ein  improvements  should  be  made" for  tlie  accommodation  of  the  school.  Tho  girls'  dormitory 
is  a  l.ar;;er  and  oetter-arraiiged  building  than  the  boys'  dormitory,  and  except  that  no  provision  was 
made  for  a  play  room  is  a  very  sati-^factory  building.  It  will  accx>mmodat4)  without  crowding  forty- 
five  girlH  and  the  female  employees. 

But  the  boys*  dormitory  is  eutirely  too  small  for  the  large  number  of  boys  that  want  to  c:o  to  the 
school.  No  provision  whatever  was  made  originally  for  play  rooms  or  an  as'sembl.v  room.  There  are 
three  small  scluxilrooms.  two  of  which  are  so  seatetf  that  about  thirtv  pupils  can  l>e  accommodated  in 
each.  The  smaller  one,  14  by  21  feet,  is  now  used  for  a  dormitory,  ancf  by  laying  floors  in  the  basement 
roouiH  a  go<»d  play  room  has  been  provided.  But  even  with  those  additional  advantages  the  boys'  dor- 
init^>ry  is  crowded  to  accommodate  fifty  boyn.  This  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  Iwcause  there  are 
man  v  boys  on  the  reservation  who  ought  to  f>e  in  school,  but  can  not  because  of  lack  of  room.  Innpect- 
or.H  ilcOormack  and  McLaughlin  have  both  urged  additional  accommodations  at  tho  boys'  dormitory. 
The  greatest  need  of  this  school  is  a  wing  running  from  the  south  of  the  boys  building!  24  by  45  feet, 
two  stories  high,  with  first  floor  fitted  for  assembly  rooms  and  the  second  story  for  dorrait'iries.  This 
school  could  easily  be  built  up  to  a  large  school,  as  the  Indian  parents  seem  favorable  to  education  and 
give  tho  school  a  good  siippori. 

Schoolroom  work.— From  September  1, 1894,  to  January  1, 1895.  only  one  teacher.  Miss  Alice  Haiiiea, 
was  employed. 

With  such  a  number  of  children  the  work  done  was  nect^ssaril}'  unsatisfactory.  Indeed  s<mie  of 
the  younger  children  did  not  go  into  the  schoolroom  at  all.  January  1, 1895.  the  primary  department 
was  organized,  with  Miss  Anna  R.  Parker  as  teacher.  On  February  4  she  was  relieved  by  Miss 
Helena  Campbell,  a  civil-service  teacher.  The  work  of  these  two  teaciiers  in  this  department  was  of 
a  very  high  order,  and  the  progress  made  in  that  room  was  remarkable.  The  work  in  the  more 
a<lvanced  grailes.  under  Miss  Uaines,  was  satisfactory  also.  I  think  that  it  can  not  be  denial  that  the 
schoid  never  maile  so  much  progress  iluring  any  previous  i-ix  months  of  itw  history. 

E.Hpecial  attention  has  been  paid  to  English'  speaking.  During  the  month  of  December.  1804.  the 
S4*liool  was  a  Winnebago-s]M'aking  school.  During  the  last  five  months  it  was  an  English-speaking 
Kchool. 

Industrial  work.— The  industrial  e4luc>ation  of  the  lK>ys  has  l>een  ably  conducted  by  Mr.  Louis  L. 
Meeker,  the  industrial  teacher,  along  the  lines  usual  iii  such  sclHHds.  'Nearly  loO  ac'rtrs  of  growing 
cro]m  have  been  planted.  Especial  attention  to  caring  for  and  raising  stock  ha.i  been  given,  and  some 
of  the  older  boys  have  been  instructed  in  sloyd  and  joiner  work. 

The  girls  have  been  well  taught  in  houseket^pi ug,  sewing,  cooking,  and  laundry  work.  The 
employees  who  have  taught  these  indnatries  have  done  it  satisfactorily. 
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On  aoooimt  of  the  ekcessire  droueht  last  year  no  crop  was  raised  on  the  school  farm  except  75 
hnahels  of  com.  Notwithstandinf;  the  great  lack  of  vegetables,  the  school  table  was  Ret  with  a  good 
variety  of  wholesome  food  the  year  around. 

Health.— One  boy  broke  his  leg  and  bad  it  ampntated  shortly  before  my  arrival.  Several  of  the  girls 
had  sore  eves.     Kxcept  these,  the  whole  school  has  been  in  excellent  health  daring  the  entire  year. 

Heeds.— The  school  is  overstocked  with  hogs  (50),  and  about  one-half  of  them  should  be  sola.  The 
school  has  only  0  cows.  As  there  is  plenty  of  good  pasturing,  6  more  should  be  added.  New  out- 
houses oonnected  with  the  system  of  sewerage  should  be  built. 

Orswinf  crops  bid  fair  to  be  very  abuntlanU 

Visitors.— Supervisor  Moss  inspettted  the  pchool  in  April  and  Inspector  McLaughlin  in  May.  Super- 
visor Moss  gave  many  useful  suggestions,  and  his  advice  was  very  lielpful.  The  long  experience 
of  Inspector  McLauglilin  admirably  fits  him  for  roakioi;  practical  suggentions  in  school  work  and 
all  matters  pertaining  to  Indian  schools,  and  we  were  greatly  benefited  by  his  visit  to  the  school. 
But  more  than  all.  it  is  the  constant,  watchful,  intelligent  care  of  Capt.  W.  11.  Beck,  the  agent,  over 
all  the  interests  of  the  school  that  has  insured  its  succomh.  The  school  is  being  run  on  pracUcal  lines 
that  will  be  beneficial  to  the  Indian  youth  in  his  future  life. 

O.  H.  Parker.  Superintendent. 

Capt.  "W.  H.  Beck. 

Acting  United  States  Indian  Agent. 


REPORT  OF  SANTEE  AGENCY. 

Saxtee  Agency,  Nebr.,  August  31, 1895, 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  sabmit  my  second  annual  report  for  the  consolidated 
Santee,  Flandreau,  and  Ponca  agencies,  as  follows : 

Santee  and  Ponca  agencies  are  located  in  Knox  County,  Nebr.,  and  Flandreaa  in 
Moody  County,  S.  Dak. 

8AXTEES. 

The  Santee  Indians  took  their  allotments  in  the  year  1885,  under  the  1868  treaty. 
These  allotments  were  afterwards  confirmed  under  the  Sioux  agreement  of  1889.  All 
land  not  taken  by  Indians  at  the  time  went  back  into  public  domain,  and  many  chil- 
dren bom  since  are  unprovided  for.  I  believe  some  provision  should  be  made  for 
these  children. 

About  70  per  cent  live  on  their  allotments,  and  are  improving  their  places  in  many 
respects.  Many  planted  out  trees  last  spring,  and  some  have  moved  their  dwellings 
to  more  desirable  locations  on  their  allotments.  There  are,  according  to  the  census 
recently  completed,  b^^  actual  count,  on  the  Santee  Reservation  980  Indians.  This 
shows  an  increase  over  last  year  of  16. 

The  general  behavior  and  conduct  of  the  tribe  has  been  fairly  pood.  No  serious 
crimes  nave  been  committed  during  the  year,  but  petty  irregularities  have  been  too 
common.  The  Santees,  as  !•  whole,  are  not  addicted  to  drink,  but  there  are  some 
who  are  confirmed  drunkards  and  think  of  buying  nothing  else  when  they  have 
money  ^iven  them,  and  it  can  be  truly  said  that  the  great  bane  and  stumbling-block 
to  civilization  among  the  Indians  is  whisky.  They  are  encouraged  to  drink  by  the 
saloon  element  in  the  surrounding  towns.  Several  arrests  were  made  and  drunken 
Indians  punished.  The  greater  per  cent  of  the  drinking  is  done  away  from  the  agency. 
It  is  a  curious  i'uct  that  the  great  majority  of  Indians  who  drink  will  sutler  punish- 
ment rath<*r  than  reveal  where  they  procured  the  whisky.  I  would  suggest  that  a 
law  be  passed  to  make  it  a  crime  to  sell  liquor  to  citizen  Indians  as  well  as  to  tribal 
Indians. 

It  is  gratifying  to  me  to  report  a  much  more  favorable  outlook  for  the  people  of 
this  agency  than  a  year  ago.  Kind  Providence  smiled  upon  ns  with  timely  and 
seasonable  shower.s,  for  which  we  nre  very  thankful.  Wheat,  oats,  and  potatoes 
are  very  good,  but  the  continued  drought  for  the  past  six  weeks  has  shortened  the 
corn  crop,  and  in  some  districts —where  not  well  cultivated — it  is  a  total  failure. 
Most  of  the  Indians  have  worked  well,  considering  their  discouragements  resulting 
from  the  droughts  of  the  two  past  years.  They  feel  much  encouraged  this  yt-ar,  and 
many  are  getting  ready  to  do  some  fall  plowing  as  soon  as  thrashing  and  harvesting 
are  finished.  I  am  encouraged  to  hope  and  expect  greater  efforts  will  be  made  another 
year.  Some  abandoned  land  has  been  reclaimed  and  some  new  breaking  has  been 
done  on  the  allotments  of  young  men,  returned  from  school,  with  a  view  to  building 
up  homes. 

I  estimate  the  number  of  acres  under  cultivation  this  year  to  be  3,600.  Of  this 
amount  150  wa^  broken  or  reclaimed.  There  was  issued  for  seed :  wheat,  '2,400  bush- 
els; corn,  800*bushels;  oats,  600  bushels;  potatoes,  1,000  bushels. 

Several  self-binders  have  been  purchased  by  the  most  progressive  Indians,  and  I 
feel  it  will  be  throwing  away  money  to  estimate  for  anything  short  of  the  latest  im- 
proved machinery.  The  self-raking  machines  issued  heretofore  have  nearly  all  been 
abandooedi  although  some  of  them  are  almost  aa  good  as  new.    I  also  find  there  is  a 
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disposition  to  imitate  the  white  farmerS;  viz,  to  bay  macliiuery  on  credit.  The 
result  is  bad.  By  the  time  they  have  it  paid  for  it  is  worn  out,  as  they  have  no 
buildings  to  store  it  in  when  not  in  use. 

I  believe  the  following  to  be  a  fair  estimate  of  the  crops  raised  by  the  Santee  people 
this  season:  Wheat,  11,000  bushels;  oats,  8,000  bushels;  corn,  16,000  bushels: 
potatoes,  8,000  bushels;  barley,  200  bushels.  One  man  thrashed  525  bushels  off  24 
acres  sowed,  but  the  average  is  15  bushels  per  acre.  Oats  average  about  30  bushels, 
and  the  potato  crop  is  excellent. 

Civilization. — Although  these  people  are  citizens,  some  of  them  are  slow  to  abandon 
their  time-honored  customs.  One  camp  or  neighborhood  still  persists  in  having  the 
Indian  grass  dance,  which  is  in  itself  simple  amusement,  and  if  it  were  not  for  liquor, 
repeating  old  deeds  of  savage  bravery,  and  giving  things  away,  there  could  be  but 
little  objection  to  it.  I  have  succeeded  in  breaking  it  up  to  some  extent  by  with- 
holding rations,  but  visiting  Indians  generally  start  tlieui  again.  All  the  Indians 
dress  as  whites.  Only  one  Santee  wears  long  hair.  Another  custom  they  are  slow 
to  abandon  is  their  propensity  to  roam.  They  like  to  visit  and  congregate  to  talk 
and  feast.  They  often  select  for  these  amusements  the  best  time  for  sowing  and 
caring  for  their  crops,  haying,  and  harvesting. 

Sanitary.— The  general  health  of  the  Indians  is  good,  and  births  exceed  the  deaths. 
A  large  per  cent  of  the  deaths  occur  among  the  babies  and  children  under  five  years  of 
age.  Medical  treatment  at  their  homes  is  usually  very  unsatisfactory  to  the  attend- 
ing physician,  as  medicine  is  not  administered  as  prescribed. 

Improvements. — One  new  ice  house  and  granary  has  been  rebuilt,  the  employees' 
building  reshingled  and  redoored,  and  a  new  sidewalk  has  been  put  down.  New 
fences  have  been  built  around  the  agency  dwellings,  and  necessary  repairs  made  to 
school  fences  and  around  school  farms.  The  waterworks  system  is  completed,  and 
hydrants  have  been  placed  in  nearly  every  yard,  making  loss  to  buildings  by  Are 
much  less  probable. 

At  present  the  mill  is  being  overhauled  and  new  machinery  added,  under  the  super- 
vision of  P.  H.  (Gordon,  superintendent  of  work.  When  complete  we  expect  to  be  able 
to  compete  with  neighboring  milla  in  quality  of  flour,  as  well  as  to  reduce  the  cost 
of  manufacture  25  per  cent.  The  flour  that  has  been  manufactured  and  issued  hae 
given  perfect  satisfaction.  The  Indians  say  they  never  had  such  good  flour  as  that 
used  during  the  past  year.  All  the  flour  for  the  school  and  for  the  tribe  was  ground 
at  the  mill. 

Education. — The  burning  of  the  boarding  school  and  laundry  buildings  the  past 
spring  was  a  serious  loss  to  this  reservation.  It  is  still  a  mystery  as  to  how  the  fire 
originated  in  the  school  building  proper.  Although  crow<led,  we  managed  to  keep 
about  seventy  of  the  smaller  children  at  school  to  the  end  of  the  year,  and  ha<l  very 
successful  work  accomplished.  The  closing  exercises  were  held  outdoors,  and  were 
creditable  to  all  connected  with  the  school. 

At  present  we  are  erecting  temporary  buildings  to  accommodate  pupils  till  the 
|>erniauent  building  is  replaced.  A  permanent  school  building  should  be  constructed 
as  soon  as  possible.  1  would  recommend  a  collection  of  detached  buildings  on  plans 
submitted  J  uly  27.  No  plan  should  be  axloptcil  where  kitchen  and  dormitories  would 
be  under  one  roof. 

Contracts  for  tuition  with  six  different  school  districts  were  entered  into  the  paat 
year  with  an  attendance  of  about  thirty-five  pupils.  I  think  good  results  will  accom- 
jpany  this  move.  The  mixing  of  white  and  Indian  children  can  not  bat  have  a  good 
result. 

Missionary  work. — The  missionary  work  of  the  agency  is  conducted  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Episcopal  and  Congregational  societies. 

The  Congregational  is  under  the  able  management  of  Dr.  Riggs,  who  has  given  the 
energy,  talent,  and  devotion  of  a  noble  life  to  the  upbuilding  and  Christianizing  of 
the  Santee  people.  He  understands  the  nature  of  the  Indians  thoroughly,  and  has 
their  best  interests  at  heart.  His  advice  is  always  heeded,  because  they  have  the 
utmost  confidence  in  his  sincerity  and  honesty.  Several  native  missionaries  are 
under  his  charge,  and  have  appointments  at  various  stations  on  the  reservation. 
Much  good  work  is  accomplished  by  them. 

The  Episcopal  church,  under  the  direction  of  the  able  and  experienced  bishop, 
Right  Rev.  W.  H.  Hare,  of  South  Dakota,  and  in  the  immediate  charge  of  Rev.  Joseph 
Cook,  of  Yankton  Agency,  8.  Dak.,  has  made  mu<^h  progress,  so  much  so  that  an 
enlargement  of  the  church  at  the  agency  is  contemplated,  and  I  understand  that  $225 
lias  been  raised  by  the  Indians  for  that  purpose.  Missionary  work  should  be  given 
every  encouragement  possible.  Rev.  William  Holmes,  the  native  clergyman  who 
resides  at  the  agency,  is  doing  a  great  work  among  his  people. 

Stock. — 1  regret  to  report  that  stock  raising  received  a  severe  blow  bj-  the  drought 
of  the  two  past  years.  There  was  not  one-third  enough  hay  saved  Last  season  to 
properly  winter  the  stock.  The  loss  of  stock  was  heavy.  Mauy  sold  their  cattle  and 
others  butchered  in  order  to  prevent  death  by  starvation.    Those  who  attempted  to 
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k«ep  tiiem  loet  abont  one-third.  The  outlook  for  Btoek  raisiug  is  far  from  encourag- 
lag  here.  The  pasturage  is  limited  nnd  their  stock  is  always  getting  theui  into 
trooble,  and  some  white  men  take  every  advantage  of  them  when  stock  intrudes  on 
their  premises. 

PONCA. 

Ponca  snbagency  is  located  north  of  Niobrara  River,  in  the  Niobrara,  Missouri, 
and  Ponca  Creok  valleys.  The  Poncas  are  good  farmers,  and  havu  worked  well  the 
past  season,  and  as  a  result  have  fine  crops. 

FLAXDliEAT. 

Flandrean  Agency  is  located  on  the  Sioux  River,  in  Moody  County,  S.  Dak.  It  is  a 
fine  location,  and  the  soil  is  as  productive  for  small  grain  as  any  in  tho  State.  Their 
crops  of  small  grain  this  year  are  tho  best  they  have  had  for  twenty  years.  One 
great  misfortune  in  their  way  is  the  want  of  fuel,  many  being  forced  to  purchase  coal. 

They  are  greatly  in  debt. '  Their  lands  did  not  come  under  the  twenty-Hve  year 
restriction  and  are  subject  to  mortgage,  and  nearly  ail  have  encumbered  their  farms. 

Employees. — The  employees  have  been  faithful  and  deserve  great  credit  for  the  zeal 
and  interest  manifested  by  them  in  their  respective  departmenta. 

Oonducion. — Although  not  able  to  report  as  rapid  advancement  as  I  could  wish,  yet 
it  is  gratifying  to  me  to  report  much  improvement  and  a  hopeful  outlook  for  the 
future. 

There  has  been  some  dissatisfaction  arising  from  the  fifty-dollar  per  capita  pay- 
ment made  to  those  who  had  taken  allotments.  Tho  girls  who  hud  taken  ullot- 
ments  and  married  afterwards  were  not  entitled  to  and  did  not  receive  allotments 
as  their  husbands  were  counted  heads  of  families.  There  was  discontent  also  with 
those  who  had  received  money  in  lieu  of  land,  thinking  they  should  receive  this  pay- 
ment. The  Santees  and  Ponca  thought  they  ought  tohave  received  the  cattle,  horses, 
etc.,  promised  to  all  who  had  taken  allotments  under  the  Sioux  agreement.  I  think 
the  fulfillment  of  these  promises  would  be  a  great  benefit,  as  they  would  spend  less 
time  charging  neglect  to  the  Government  aud  it  would  give  a  stronger  assurance  as  to 
future  dealings.  There  is  another  class,  who  desire  money  in  lieu  of  goods,  etc.,  as 
promised  by  the  Government;  this  is  a  demoralizing  element,  never  satisfied  with 
what  they  receive. 

In  concluding  my  report  I  desire  to  express  my  thanks  for  the  kind  consideration 
shown  and  to  the  employees  who  have  so  faithfully  discharged  their  duties  during 
the  past  year. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Jos.  Clemkxts, 
United  States  Indian  Agent. 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Report  of  Field  Matron,  Saxtee  Reservation. 


>r,. 


Santee  Aqkkct,  Nebr.,  Axigust  31,  ISOn 

SiB:  I  have  the  honor  to  snbmit  rny  first  annnal  report  as  field  matron  of  Santeo  Agency,  Laving 
Msamed  the  duties  of  my  position  September  16,  1894. 

As  the  position  of  field  matron  had  be«n  discontinued  for  some  time,  I  had  to  revive  an  interest  in 
the  work  among  tho  iteople.  Many  were  de^imus  of  Improving  their  condition  and  willing  to  adopt 
measures  for  their  improvement,  and  through  them  I  hoj>e  to  inten'st  others  and  finally  reach  all  the 
people.  It  seems  like  an  almost  hopeless  task  to  help  these  people  to  improve  their  mode  of  living, 
clean  up  their  houses  and  have  tliem  kept  so,  see  that  the  sick  aro  properly  cared  for  and  suitable  fuMl 
prepared,  and  encourage  them  to  keep  their  garments*  clean  ami  apiiear  presentable  without  being  fur- 
nished anything  with  which  to  accomplish  all  this,  excent  what  vau  oe  found  around  their  barren 
homes.  It  will  be  a  hard  task :  «nd  yet  that  is  what  a  fiehi  matron  is  expected  to  do.  In  this  connec- 
tion I  will  sav  that  I  have  rec(>ive<l  many  supplies  from  benevolent  friends  and  societies  in  tho  East, 
which  have  helped  me  very  much. 

Success  in  this  line  of  work  depends  on  being  able  to  give  them  something  to  encimrage  them  and 
keep  them  inten^sted.  When  you  once  get  them  intereste<l  in  the  matter  ofcleauliness,  and  also  in 
making  garments  neatly  for  their  families,  and  any  improvements  in  house  furnishing  that  it  is  poH- 
•ible  to  ^et  material  to\lo  with—if  I  can  only  keep  thorn  interested  in  some  work  that  they  expect  to 
accomplish- all  goe«  along  smoothly  and  they  improve  so  that  it  is  a  pleasure  to  labor  among  them. 
But  if  they  are  idle  they  soon  fall  back,  and  some  who  promised  well  will  disiippoint  a  i>erAon  inter- 
ested in  seeing  them  living  decently.  In  such  cases  I  always  try  to  tind  out  if  there  is  not  something 
they  would  like  find  ditfcrently,  aud  UHually  succeed  in  interesting  them,  aud  am  frequently  rewarded 
by  finding  them  quite  anxious  for  my  next  visit  to  their  homes,  that  they  may  show  or  advice  with  me 
aoout  some  work  planned  when  I  last  visited  them.  In  all  such  cases  improvement  will  be  marked 
and  a  matron  need  not  have  any  fear  as  to  results. 

I  have  been  quite  surprised  to  tind  how  many  of  the  middle-aged  aud  older  women  aro  desirous  of 
improving  their  homes.  These,  including  the  younger  people  who  have  just  left  school  and  who  are 
almost  always  willing  and  nnxiou.s  to  carry  into  practice  the  go<Ml  they  have  been  taught  in  school 
into  their  homes,  will  in  a  few  years  so  improve  the  Indian  people  that  all  expense  and  trouble  will  b^ 
Ihmply  repaid  by  their  refined  and  improved  couditlon. 
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The  matron  should  become  a  teacher  ontside  of  the  school,  as  it  were,  to  direct  and  tee  that  the 
kuowlcHlgc  ^iven  there  is  carried  into  practical  effect,  and  that  such  graduates  mav.  so  far  as  practi- 
cable, become  a  j^ood  example  for  those  older  and  younger  and  less  fortunate  than  themselves. 

While  it  may  not  be  desirable  to  specify  here  how  many  have  been  visited,  how  many  miles  I  have 
driven  viniting  these  people,  how  many  garments  I  have  directed  made,  bow  many  rooms  have  been 
cleaned  up  and  floors  painted,  etc.,  how  many  sick  visited  and  care<l  for,  how  many  children  indneecl 
to  attend  school,  the  quantity  of  fntit  that  iias  been  gathered  and  canned  for  winter  use  during  the 
past  year— yet,  if  n  matron  is  interested  and  will  give  the  work  her  entire  time,  enough  good  will  result 
to  encourage  tlie  department  with  the  resiiltn. 

I  would  recommentl  and  urge  that  paint  sufficient  to  paint  the  floors  and  walls  of  the  Indian  houses 
be  fuminhed  and  material  for  painting  be  supplied  in  tne  near  future. 
Verv  respectfully, 

^Ki±.iR  lAKD»A\,  Field  Matron. 

Jo.s.  Clements, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 


Report  op  Supkrintendknt  <»f  Santek  School. 

Saxter  Aobncy  Boarding  School, 
Santee  Agency,  Nebr.,  August  US.  1895. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  instructions,  I  herewith  submit  my  first  annual  report  of  Santee  Agency 
boardinji  school. 

School  opened  September  1  with  2  nu^ils  present.  I  was  informed  that  pupils  were  accustomed  to 
hIuw  and  tardy  entrance  at  the  beginning  of  each  school  year,  and  though  we  went  out  among  the 
people  soliciting  pupils,  it  was  not  until  October  that  the  school  was  measurably  filled  and  proper 
organizati'  n  etrected.  The  average  attendance  for  September  was  43;  average  for  second  quarter 
was  94,  and  for  third  quarter  100. 

April  30  the  main  school  building  was  destroyed  by  lin%  after  which  the  school  was  continued  in  a 
temporary  building,  with  a  red  ucmii  umber  of  pupils,  being  unable  to  accommodate  all.  The  average 
attendance  for  the  fourth  quarter  was  73,  and  for  the  year  83. 

Schoolroom  work.— The  progress  of  ]>upils  in  their  studies  was  4|uite  satisfactory.  A  marked 
improvement  was  noticeable  in  the  interest  and  enthusiasm  of  the  pupils  and  in  their  appreciation  of 
the  im])ortanceof  education. 

Industries.— The  boys  were  taught  farming,  gardening,  and  the  care  of  stock,  with  creditable  success. 
The  girls  weretaucht  sewing,  laundering,  and  cooking,  together  with  the  general  work  and  care  of 
the  house,  in  all  of  which  there  was  marked  improvement.  The  work  was  done  cheerfully,  and  I  am 
Dure  that  nearly  all  the  girls  over  12  years  of  ago  (and  a  few  younger)  an'  good  cooks  and  can  mend 
and  make  garments  and  wash  and  iron  clothes  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

Farm  and  garden.— There  are  about  25  acres  under  cultivation — corn,  17  acres;  potatoes,  5  acres,  and 
garden  3  acres.  The  early  garden  vielded  well,  supplying  the  table  with  pease,  beets,  onions,  rad- 
iMheH,  etc..  during  the  last  month  of  the  school.  The  early  potatoes  were  ii\)ure<l  by  the  frost.  Late 
potatoes  will  be.  i  think,  a  fair  crop  Com  is  ba<lly  burned  by  the  hot  winds,  and  the  yield  will  bo 
light.  The  garden  was  successfully  irrigated  by  water  from  the  flowing  well,  run  in  ditches  about  2 
rods  apart.  The  farming  land  can  all  be  irrigated  by  laying  pipe  from  the  well  to  the  upper  part  of 
the  tra<>t,  which  should  be  done  before  another  ciop  is  planted. 

Improvements.- Board  walks  were  made  from  the  street  to  the  main  building,  and  70  trees  planted 
on  the  school  grounds.  The  schoolrooms  and  the  greater  part  of  the  interior  of  main  building,  walls 
and  ceilings,  were  painted,  the  work  being  done  by  Indian  school  employees. 

The  ap]>earanco  of  grounds  and  the  interior  of  buildings  had  been  much  improved  and  the  work  in 
all  lines  of  progress  seemed  most  hopeful,  when,  on  Anril  30,  the  main  building  was  destroyed  by 
fire.  The  attendance  during  March  and  April  had  exceeded  that  of  any  preceding  months ;  pupils  had 
learned  how  to  study  and  had  come  to  like  school  work,  and  parents  manifeste4l  increasing  confidence 
in  the  benefits  of  an  education  for  their  children.  Having  thus  reache<l  a  point  where  we  could  look 
back  with  satisfaction  upon  difficulties  met  and  overcome  and  forward  with  large  expectations  for  the 
future  of  the  school,  Gn*eat  was  our  misfortune  in  the  destruction  of  the  main  school  buiUling,  by 
which  the  schoijl  was  left  homeless  and  our  plans  for  the  future  ruined.  Agent  Clements,  however, 
proveil  e(|ual  to  the  emergency,  providing  temporary  quarters  for  the  accommodation  of  70  pupils. 
S<rhooI  eiii]doyees  and  pupils  cheerfully  adapted  themselves  to  the  trying  inconveniences,  and  good 
work  wan  done  to  the  close  of  the  year.  Plans  have  been  submitted  for  rebuilding,  and  we  trust  the 
eivction  of  new  buildings  will  l>e  soon  authorized.  Temporary  quarters  are  now  l>eiiig  provide<l  for 
the  accommodation  of  ti'J  pupils  for  tiio  fall  and  winter,  or  until  permanent  buildiug.i  are  erected. 

The  Santee  Indians  live  uiMm  their  farms  and  are  acquainten  with  civilized  customs  and  manners 
of  living  Many  of  them  speak  the  English  lant^uage  quite  rea<lily.  The  children  are  bright,  and 
with  proper  effort  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  they  oecome  enthusiastic  students.  The  Santee  Indian 
sciiool  can  be  made  and  should  be  made  to  do  work  in  every  way  etiual  to  that  of  the  village  public 
school.  I  would  not  have  the  industrial  training  neglected,  but  I  would  have  the  literary  work  pushed 
with  such  enthusiasm  that  the  Indian  will  know  that  it  means  something. 

Sanitary — The  health  of  the  pupils  has  been  very  good.  There  were  no  severe  cases  of  sickness. 
Di.senscd  children  are  not  admitted  to  the  school. 

Sabbath  observance.- During  the  winter  when  weather  is  severe  Sunday  school  is  held  at  the  school. 
During  the  fall  and  spring  tho  pupils  with  employees  attend  Sunday  school  and  church  service  at  the 
Episcopal  church,  with  which  nearly  all  pupils  are  conne<'t<Ml. 

Acknowle«lging  the  faithfulness  of  school  employees,  the  kindly  courtesies  of  the  agent,  and  the 
wise  and  impartial  administration  of  the  department,  through  the  superintendent  of  Indian  H<*,hools, 
I  am,  verv  respectfully, 

Isaac  W.  Dwibe,  Superintendent. 

The  Superintendent  or  Indian  Schools. 
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REPORT  OF  NEVADA  AGENCY. 

Nevada  Agency, 
Wadsworthf  Nev.y  August  23^  1895. 

Sir:  In  conformity  with  iustractions  contained  in  your  circular  letter  of  June  15, 
1895,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  second  annual  report  concerning  the 
affairs  of  this  agency  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1895. 

Agency  and  reservations. — This  agency  comprises  two  reservations — the  Walker  River 
Reserve  and  the  Pyramid  Lake  Reserve.  The  Walker  River  Reserve  is  situated  in 
Esmeralda  County,  and,  according  to  the  Monroe  survey,  contains  318,815  acres  of 
mostly  mountainous  and  desert  land  and  includes  the  Walker  Lake,  a  body  of  water 
40  miles  long  by  an  average  of  8  miles  in  width.  The  Pyramid  Lake  Reserve  is 
situated  in  Washoe  County,  and  contains,  by  the  same  survey,  322,000  acres  of  simi- 
lar country;  it  includes  Pyramid  I^ake,  a  body  of  water  estimated  t-o  be  45  miles  in 
length  by  12  to  15  miles  in  width.  This  Like  abounds  in  salmon  trout,  which  can  be 
cauffht  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  and  affords  the  Indians  a  bountiful  supply  of  food. 

The  headquarters  of  the  Nevada  Agency  are  located  at  Pyramid  Lake  Reserve,  18 
miles  north  of  the  town  of  Wadsworth,  said  town  being  on  the  main  line  of  the  Cen- 
tral Pacitic  Railroad,  and  is  our  post-office  and  telegraphic  address. 

CensoB. — The  following  is  a  recapitulation  of  the  census  of  the  Pah-Ute  Indians 
residing  on  the  Walker  River  and  Pyramid  Lake  reserves,  taken  on  June  30,  1895, 
which  shows  an  increase  of  24  over  last  year's  census: 

Walker  River  Reserve : 

Males  over  18  years 173 

Females  over  16  years 220 

Males  between  6  and  18  years 86 

Females  between  6  and  16  years 49 

Males  under  6  years 30 

Females  under  6  years 32 

Total 590 

Pyramid  Lake  Reserve : 

Males  over  18  years 158 

Females  over  16  years 173 

Males  between  6  and  18  years 70 

Females  between  6  and  16  years 54 

Males  under  6  years 44 

Females  nnder*6  years 15 

Total 514 

Total  males 561 

Total  females 543 

Grand  total 1,104 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  about  4,000  Indians  living  in  the  State  of  Nevada  not 
nnder  the  jurisdiction  of  the  agencies,  many  of  whom,  however,  seek  the  advice, 
assistance,  and  counsel  of  the  agents. 

Agricoltore.— Tho  amount  of  land  adapted  to  agriculture  is  totally  inadequate  for 
the  wants  of  these  Indians.  Of  the  640,000  acres  contained  in  the  two  reserves, 
including  the  two  lakes,  only  about  2,000  acres  can  be  said  to  be  suitable  for  agricul- 
tural purposes.  Of  this  2,000  acres  three-fourths  of  it  is  now  under  cultivation, 
'i  he  chief  products  are  grain  (wheat  and  barley)  and  alfalfa  hay,  the  latter  being 
•the  principal  crop. 

The  Indians  under  the  jurisdiction  of  this  agency  are  industrious,  progressive,  and 
anxious  to  farm,  and  it  is  a  pity  that  there  is  not  sufficient  suitable  land  to  gratify 
their  desires.     A  ready  and  profitable  market  is  ut  hand  for  all  their  products. 

Stock  raising. — The  great  areas  of  mesa  lands  and  mountainous  country  embraced 
within  the  bounflaries  of  the  two  reservations  afford  splendid  ranges  for  stock  rais- 
ing. The  natural  conditions  of  both  of  the  reservations  are  far  better  adapted  to  stock 
raising  than  agriculture,  and  steps  should  be  taken  to  start  these  Indians  in  this 
industry.  From  the  limited  quantity  of  tillable  land  at  their  disposal  it  can  not  be 
expectetl  that  they  will  ever  become  self  supporting  by  tilling  the  soil ;  but  if  prop- 
erly started  lu  stock  raising,  with  diligent  and  careful  sapervision  on  the  part  of  the 
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ageut  and  omployees,  they  would  soon  be  in  competition  with  the  white  cattlemen, 
and  in  the  near  niture  be'on  a  fair  road  to  self-support.  With  two  of  the  best  ranges 
in  the  8tute,  with  a  natural  aptitude  for  this  kind  of  work,  with  a  fair  start  and 
careful  supervision,  Huccess  in  this  industry  is  UMsnred. 

Industries. — The  Pah-Ute  Indians  are  willing  workers,  and  are  always  on  the  look- 
out for  sonu^tbing  to  do.  They  readily  perform  all  kinds  of  manual  labor  on  the 
rt^serves  for  $1  per  day,  and  for  the  whites  on  the  ontside  for  $1.25  and  $1.50  per  day. 
They  are  good  farm  hands,  and  excel  the  whites  as  **  vaqueros."  A  few  years  ago 
the  fishing  industry  aftbrded  them  a  large  revenue,  but  the  present  fish  laws  of  this 
State  prevent  them  from  disposin«x  of  their  fish  at  the  most  propitious  season,  and 
consequently  their  revenue  from  this  source  has  been  greatly  reduced. 

The  Indians  of  this  agency  have  received  in  cash  from  the  Government  for  their 
labor  and  products  during  the  past  year  the  sum  of  $9,867.47,  as  follows: 

Freighting $2, 300. 05 

Open-marKet  purchases 2, 283. 42 

Irregular  employees 1, 824. 00 

Regular  employees 3,  460. 00 

Total 9,867.47 

It  is  estimated  that  their  sales  of  fish,  hay,  wood,  and  miscellaneous  articles  to 
outside  parties  has  aggregated  $3,500,  making  a  grand  total  of  $13,367.47  paid  these 
Indians  in  cash  during  the  past  year. 

A  great  many  of  them  are  also  employed  during  the  months  of  July  and  August 
in  the  hop  fields  of  California,  supplanting  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  heretofore 
engaged  in  this  work.    Of  their  earnings  from  this  source  I  have  no  knowledge. 

Products. — The  following  is  an  estimate  of  this  year's  harvest : 


Product. 


Wht'ut buHlieU. 

JJaiii'V do  . . . 

Potatoea do  , .. 

Ouiuug pounds. 

MisrellaDeous  vegetables do  . .  - 

Melons , number  . 

Piini)>kiu8 do  .. . 

Hay tone. 


Quantity. 

Mnrket 
prict*. 

Value. 

425 

10.  SO 

$212. 5( 

290 

.40 

116.0  J 

300 

.00 

180.00 

150 

.03 

4.50 

400 

.03 

12.00 

150 

.30 

45.00 

110 

.25 

27.50 

770 

8.00 

4, 520.  00 

Total 1 5.117.50 


Freighting.— The  Indians  have  hauled  418,072  pounds  of  Government  freight,  for 
whith  they  have  heen  paid  the  sum  of  $2,300.05.  They  do  this  work  well,  and  have 
given  entire  satisfaction  during  the  past  year. 

Beads.— The  usual  traveled  roads  at  this  agency  are  kept  in  fine  condition  hy  the 
Indians  under  the  supervision  of  the  farmer.  For  this  work  they  receive  no  com- 
pensation. During  the  past  year  they  built  4  miles  of  new  road.  They  do  this  work 
checrruUy,  seeming  to  realize'and  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  work  done  will  redound 
to  their  future  benefit. 

Police  force. — The  force  is  composed  of  the  pick  of  our  Indians,  who  are  able-bodied, 
intelligent,  progressive,  obedient,  and  reliable.  They  at  all  times  set  a  good  example 
of  morality,  and  use  their  influence  in  the  interest  of  peace  and  good  order. 

Court  of  Indian  offenses. — The  court  is  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  the  crys- 
tallization of  the  pre.sent  policy  of  civilization.  The  three  judges  c(uistitnting  this 
court  are  models  of  sobriety,  morality,  and  integrity.  They  dispose  of  all  minor  dis- 
putes between  membersof  their  tribe  in  an  equitable,  impartial,  and  unselfish  manner. 
The  Indians  respect  their  authority  and  opinions  and  heed  their  judgments. 

Buildings.— A  new  dwelling  for  the  agency  physician  has  been  erected  during  the. 
past  year.     All  the  other  buildings  are  in  good  ccmdition  and  will  be  ade<|uate  lor  all 
purposes  when  the  improvements  at  iiresent  authorized  are  made. 

Agency  stock.— A  new  team  has  been  purchased  for  agency  use,  and  all  the  suri)lus 
an<l  worthless  stock  has  been  issued  to  Indians.  The  two  stallions  used  for  breeding 
purposes  are  good  animals,  and  the  coming  progeny  will  be  of  good  strain. 

Agency  employees. — The  force  at  this  agency  consists  of  one  clerk,  one  phNsician, 
one  farmer  at  Pyramid  Lake  Reserve,  one  fai'mer  at  Walker  River  Reserve  (who  is 
the  only  employee  now  allowetl  that  rcnerve),  and  one  blacksmith.  The  position  of 
issue  clerk  and  assistant  farmer  at  Walker  River  Reserve  was  abolished. 
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IteaoKNint  Mt  apftrt  for  pay  of  employees  at  this  agency  is  entirely  inadequate  to 
warrant  tlie  pf^Koent  of  salaries  eommensurate  with  the  work  required  of  the  varioos 
enployeee  or  to  allow  the  employment  of  a  sufficient  force.  There  should  be  at 
least  two  more  emnlo^ees  at  the  walker  Kiver  Reserve — an  issue  clerk  and  a  me- 
chanio— and  the  salanea  of  all  the  employees  should  be  raised  at  least  25  per  cent. 

Fort  VeDanmtt  BsiSTYatifla. — This  was  formerly  a  military  reservation,  but  is  now 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Interior  Department  and  set  apart  for  the  Pah-Ute 
Indians.  The  lands  embraced  within  this  reservation  have  been  applied  for  by  the 
Indians  under  the  allotment  act.  There  is  a  farmer  in  charge,  who  has  immediate 
supervision  of  the  Indians  and  acts  aa  custodian  of  the  buildings;  the  latter  is  his 
chief  occupation.  These  Indians  are  trustworthy  and  iudnstrious,  and  are  cultivat- 
ing the  lands  they  occupy,  but  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  allotment  of  these  lands  in 
severalty  was  premature.  There  are  very  few,  if  any,  of  the  Indians  in  this  State 
ready  or  <|ualined  to  control  the  ownership  of  land  or  assume  the  responsibility  of 
citizenship. 

Irrigating  ylsat — During  the  past  year  a  permanent  and  substantial  dam  was  con- 
structed at  the  Walker  Kiver  Reserve  at  a  cost  of  $1,790.  The  dam  and  ditches  at 
this  reserve  are  now  in  good  condition,  and  not  a  cent  has  been  expended  on  their 
repair  exoept  the  amount  used  in  construction  of  the  new  dam.  The  Indians  of 
Walker  River  Reserve  now  have  an  ample  supply  of  water  to  irrigate  all  the  lands 
at  present  susceptible  of  cultivation. 

My  recommendation  for  the  construction  of  a  new  and  permanent  dam  at  Pyramid 
Lake  Reserve  was  unfortunately  sidetracked  on  the  report  of  an  inspector.  I  sav 
unfortuuat>e,  because  the  construction  of  this  dam  is  an  absolute  necessity,  and  will 
have  to  be  undertaken  in  the  near  future,  notwithstanding  the  respected  opinion 
of  the  ins]>ector.  I  was  very  anxious  to  have  the  work  done  last  year,  and  muoh 
regretted  that  the  opinion  of  an  iuMpectur,  who  even  refused  to  examine  the  plans, 
site,  specifications,  purposes,  or  good  results  to  come  from,  the  improvement,  snould 
outweigh  my  recommendations  and  suggestions.  I  made  a  careful  study  and  inves- 
tigation of  the  subject,  employed  a  competent  engineer  to  draw  the  plans  and  figure 
on  the  specifications,  and  I  flattered  myself  that  my  pr^entation  of  the  facts  show- 
ing the  absolute  necessity  of  the  improvement  would  be  sufficient  to  secure  favorable 
action  by  the  Department  on  my  request.  I  feel  confident,  however,  that  my  sugges- 
tions and  recommendations  will,  firom  necessity,  ^et  receive  favorable  consideration. 

With  a  permanent  and  substantial  dam  at  this  reserve,  the  irrigating  plants  on 
both  reserves  would  be  a  credit  to  the  service,  afibvd  an  ample  supply  of  water  for 
all  purposes,  and  would  cost  little  or  nothing  to  keep  in  good  repair. 

Senator  Stewartfs  lalL — The  enactment  of  the  legislation  proposed  in  the  Senate  bill 
99,  which  failed  of  consideration  at  the  last  CongreHS,  would  be  a  scrioms  blow  at 
the  present  happy,  contented,  prosperous,  and  progressive  condition  of  the  Pah-Ute 
Indians  residing  on  the  Walker  River  and  Pyramid  Lake  reserves  under  the  juris- 
diction of  this  agency.  The  Indians  of  both  of  the  reserves  are  unanimous  in  their 
opposition  to  the  propositions  contained  in  the  bill,  and  it  would  require  the  strong 
arm  of  the  Government  to  force  them  to  change  their  opinions.  Moreover,  even  ^ 
the  Indians  were  willing  to  give  their  voluntary  approval  to  the  provisions  of  the 
bill,  I  would  deem  it  my  bounden  duty  to  enter  a  protest  against  its  enactment,  for 
the  reason  that  it  would  be  an  unfair,  unjust,  unwarranted,  and  uncalled-for  piece  of 
legislation,  enacted  solely  in  the  interest  of  a  few  wealthy  stockmen  and  mining 
men  and  ttie  Carson  and  Colorado  Railroad  Company  as  against  the  best  interests  of 
the  Pah-Ute  Indians,  whose  future  welfare  I  have  at  heart  and  who  are  perfectly 
contented  in  their  present  condition.  The  Pah-Ute  Indians  are  lawabiding.  indus- 
trious, and  progressive,  and  are  deserving  of  fair  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  Gov- 
ernment as  against  the  grasping  greed  of  a  few  citizens  who  are  at  present  trespassers 
on  their  rights. 

On  October  17,  1891,  an  agreement  was  entered  into  with  these  Indians  (Pyramid 
Lake  Reserve)  for  the  relinquishment  of  the  southern  portion  of  their  reservation 
(which  includes  the  town  of  Wads  worth)  for  a  consideration  of  $25,000,  to  be  paid 
them  in  cattle,  and  further  stipulated  that  all  other  trespassers,  with  their  stock, 
should  be  removed  from  the  reservation  instanter.  The  terms  of  this  agreement 
pleased  the  Indians,  and  if  it  had  been  ratified,  as  it  should  have  been  and  would 
have  been  had  it  not  been  for  the  interest  of  the  stockmen  on  the  north  end  of  Pyra- 
mid Lake  and  the  Carson  and  Colorado  Railroad,  which  passes  throus^h  the  Walker 
River  Reserve,  these  Indians  would  now  be  the  owners  oi  a  large  herd  of  cattle,  the 
contention  of  the  people  of  Wads  worth  for  title  to  their  holdings  would  have  been  set- 
tled, and  the  proposed  legislation  of  Senate  bill  99  would  never  have  been  heard  of. 
While  in  my  opinion  there  is  no  probability  of  this  legislation  ever  becoming 
effective  so  long  as  it  contains  the  clause  requiring  the  Indians  to  give  their  consent 
to  its  provisions,  still  the  enactment  of  the  biU  into  a  law  is  to  be  viewed  with 
distrust. 
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Mr.  Albert  K.  Smiley,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Indian  Commisdoners,  rUited 
this  agency  last  spring  for  the  sole  pnrpose  of  inveeti^ting  the  merits  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation.  He  thoroughly  studied  and  investigatea  the  present  reeoaroes, 
status,  and  condition  of  these  Indians,  the  object  and  probable  effect  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation,  and  secured  the  opinion  of  over  three-fonrths  of  the  Indians  in 
regard  to  the  matter.  The  conclusions  he  arrived  at  bear  me  oat  in  my  statements, 
and  I  sincerely  trust  that  the  recommendations  he  may  make  in  regard  to  Senate 
bill  99  will  be  duly  considered.*  • 

If  the  agreement  of  October  17, 1891,  could  be  revived  and  ratified  it  would  reoeiTO 
the  full  consent  of  these  Indians  and  be  an  equitable,  fair,  and  reasonable  solution 
of  the  problem. 

EducatioiL— The  schools  under  the  jurisdiction  of  this  agency  have  been  well  man- 
aged during  the  past  year,  and  the  earnest  efforts  on  the  part  of  all  connected  with 
the  schools  merit  the  approbation  of  everyone  interested  in  Indian  education.  The 
results  from  the  year's  work  have  been  gratifying,  and  will  act  as  a  stimulns  for  as 
good,  if  not  better,  work  the  ensuing  fiscal  year.  We  have  three  schools  in  opera- 
tion at  this  agency-— an  industrial  boarding  school  at  the  agency  headquarters,  a  day 
school  at  Walker  River  Reserve,  and  a  day  school  at  Wads  worth,  Nev. 

The  Pyramid  Lake  boarding  school  has  a  capacity  of  sixty  pupils  and  an  efficient 
corps  of  employees.  A  splendid  general  average  has  been  maintained  thronghont 
the  year,  and  a  reasonable  improvement  has  been  observed  in  all  the  departments. 
The  class-room  work  is  well  conducted  by  a  principal  teacher  and  assistant  teacher, 
and  the  industrial  portion  of  the  work  hasneen  profitably  carried  on  by  the  seam- 
stress, industrial  teacher,  and  matron.  The  boys  are  taught  farming  in  all  its 
branches  and  assist  in  all  the  manual  work  about  the  school,  such  as  whitewashing, 
painting,  etc.;  the  girls  are  taught  sewing,  laundry  work,  cooking,  and  general 
household  work.  In  the  routine  work  of  tne  kitchen,  sewing  room,  and  lanndry 
the  girls  show  both  aptitude  and  proficiency,  as  also  do  the  boys  in  their  line  of  work. 

The  attendance  during  the  past  year  by  quarters  has  been  as  follows : 


Male.      Female. 


First  quarter... 
SecoDd  quarter. 
Third  quarter.. 
Fourth  quarter. 


TotjO. 


Total  number  enrolled,  71:  average  attendance,  59-|-. 

The  capacity  of  the  school  is  only  60,  and  while  I  could  easily  have  secured  a  much 
larger  enrollment  and  maintained  a  larger  average  attendance,  I  deemed  it  best  to 
keep  in  the  school  only  a  sufficient  number  to  fill  its  capacity.  Next  year  we  will 
have  additional  quarters  (recently  authorized),  and  the  accommodations  will  be 
ample  to  take  care  of  all  the  children  of  school  age  on  this  reservation. 

The  total  cost  of  maintaining  the  school  last  year  was  $9,792.57— $165.97  per  capita 
per  year,  or  $16.59  per  capita  per  month  for  the' ten  months  school  was  in  session. 

The  Walker  River  da^  school  was  not  opened  until  November  20,  on  account  of 
the  erection  of  a  new  building.  During  the  seven  months  the  school  was  in  session 
it  was  well  conducted  and  the  attendance  was  good.  The  attendance  during  the 
year  by  quarters  was  as  follows: 


Firstouarter*.. 
Sccona  quarter. 
Third  quarter.. 
Fourth  quarter. 


*  No  school  in  seMion. 


ToUl. 
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Total  enrollment,  39;  average  attendance,  28;  cost  of  maintaining  school,  $776.61,. 
or  $2.84  per  capita  per  month.  I  expect  a  better  attendance  at  this  school  next  year 
and  a  decided  improvement  in  the  progress  of  the  pupils. 

*  For  Bir.  Smiley 's  report,  see  page  101. 
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The  Wadsworth  day  school  is  in  a  very  favorable  location  to  assure  a  reffular  and 
good  attendance.  The  parents  all  reside  within  a  radios  of  a  few  hundred  yards  of 
the  school  building,  ana  are  anxious  that  their  children  should  attend  school.  The 
attendance  during  the  year  by  quarters  was  as  follows: 

Total. 


Male. 

Female. 

lU 

H 

ISA 

12 

19il 
2lll 

m 

^p 


Fintquarter 11^  6^  17J 

Second  qoarter 

Third  quarter 

Fourth  quarter 21|i  17j|  38^ 

Total  enrollment,  40 ;  average  attendance,  37 ;  cost  of  maintaining  school,  $1,059.70, 
or  $2.8i6  ]>er  capita  per  month. 

msnonazj  work. — This  year  missionary  work  was  commenced  among  these  Indians 
under  the  supervision  of  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Leonard,  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  dio- 
cese of  Utah  and  Nevada.  Rev.  T.  L.  Bellam,  the  missionary  pastor  at  Wadsworth, 
has  regularly  visited  this  agency  and  school  once  a  month  and  conducted  religious 
exercises.  Miss  Marion  Taylor,  formerly  of  the  White  Earth  Asrency,  is  the  resident 
missionary  at  this  agency.  In  addition  to  conducting  the  Sunday  school  for  the 
pupils  she  teaches  the  young  Indian  women  the  art  of  lace  making,  and  cousidering 
the  brief  period  she  has  been  here  the  progress  of  the  Indian  women  in  this  industry 
has  been  remarkable.  They  are  apt  pupiu,  earnest  in  their  endeavors  to  master  the 
art,  realize  that  a  fruitful  source  of  revenue  will  crown  their  efforts,  and  appreciate 
the  interest  taken  in  their  welfare  bv  Miss  Taylor,  whose  object  is  to  better  their 
temporal  as  well  as  their  spiritual  welfare. 

Christianitv  is  the  calcium  light  of  civilization,  quickens  the  love  of  Justice  and 
morality,  and  is,  above  all^  the  most  powerful  agent  that  can  be  used  to  obliterate 
the  practice  of  the  degrading  and  superstitious  rites  of  the  medicine  man  held  in 
reverence  by  all  Indians.  That  some  form  of  Christianity  has  not  been  introduced 
among  these  Indians  before  this  is  unfortunate.  They  are  an  intelligent,  industri- 
ous, and  progressive  tribe,  and  as  susceptible  to  the  teaching  of  the  great  truths  of 
Christianity  as  they  have  been  to  the  ordinary  vocations  of  life.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  good  work  once  begun  will  continue.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  to  erect  a  small  chapel  for  missionary  purposes  at  an  early  date. 

Baocmmendations. — I  respectfully  recommend  that  the  original  amount  of  $6,000  be 
appropriated  for  the  pay  of  employees  at  this  agency ;  that  a  new,  permanent,  and 
substantial  dam  be  built  at  the  Pyramid  Lake  Reserve,  per  the  plans  and  specifica- 
tions submitted  to  your  office  last  year;  that  the  proposed  legislation  contained  in 
Senate  bill  99  be  defeated;  that  the  agreement  entered  into  between  these  Indians 
and  your  office  on  October  17, 1891,  be  revived,  if  possible,  and  affirmed,  and,  if  neces- 
sary, a  new  agreement  similar  thereto  be  made  with  these  Indians. 

CondusioiL— In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  thank  yon  for  the  prompt  manner  in  which 
your  office  has  treated  my  many  requests  and  recommendations. 

I  would  be  selfish  indeed  if  I  did  not  express  my  appreciation  of  the  faithful, 
industrious,  and  efficient  assistance  rendered  me  by  the  employees  in  the  conduct  of 
the  affairs  of  this  ag^ency. 

I  herewith  transmit  statistical  information. 

Very  respectfully, 

I.  J.   WOOTTKN, 

United  States  Indian  Agent, 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  WESTERN  SHOSHONE  AGENCY. 

Western  Shoshone  Agency, 

White  Rockt  Nev.y  September  1,  1895, 

Sir:  In  response  to  your  circular  letter  of  instruction  I  have  the  honor  to  submit 
this  my  second  annual  report. 

The  subjoined  table  shows  the  number  of  Indians,  etc.,  on  this  reservation,  and 
is  made  up  from  a  carefully  prepared  census  taken  un  July  5,  1895: 

Shoshones :  Total  population 408 

Males  over  18 136 

Females  over  14 132 

School  children  6  to  16 — 

Males 39 

Females 32 

Under6 55 
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Pi-Utes:  Total populatioii 210 

M»le6  over  18 57 

Females  over  14 74 

School  children  6  to  16— 

Males 24 

Females 20 

UnderO 36 

Total  Shoshones  and  Pi-Utes 618 

I  took  charge  of  this  agency  October  1,  1893.  It  is  located  on  the  Duck  Valley 
Reservation,  which  was  established  by  Executive  order  April  16,  1877,  and  is  said  to 
contain  400  square  miles,  or  256,000  acres — about  two-thirds  in  Nevada  and  one- 
third  in  Idaho. 

The  country  is,  of  course,  mountainous,  but  there  are  a  number  of  valleys  and 
gulches,  quite  well  supplied  with  water  from  small  streams,  which  furnish  a  suffi- 
cient amount  of  tillable  land  for  the  number  of  Indians  belonging  to  this  reserva- 
tion. It  should  be  stated,  however,  that  the  elevation  of  the  country  is  so  great 
that  the  seasons  are  very  uncertain,  and  it  is  not  infrequently  the  case  that  crops 
perish  in  the  spring  or  fall  by  the  encroachment  of  cold  weather. 

All  the  Indians  put  out  small  crops  of  potatoes,  as  well  as  barley,  wheat,  oats, 
garden  stuffs,  etc.,  and  showed  a  perfect  willingness  to  care  for  them;  but  there  was 
not  a  sufficient  supply  of  water  during  the  time  it  was  most  neeiied,  and  in  conse- 
quence all  the  crops  are  very  short.  The  hay  crop  was  a  so  short  for  the  same  reason. 
The  Indians  have  always  relied  on  the  wild  grass  for  hav  heretofore,  init  I  have 
endeavored  to  have  them  pprow  alfalfa,  and  ditches  are  now  being  constructed  for  the 
purpose  of  furnishing  irrigation  for  that  crop.  I  anticipate  good  results  from  my 
efforts  in  this  direction. 

The  drought  of  the  past  year  was  caused  in  this  way :  Nearly  all  the  snow  of  last 
year  fell  in  the  lato  spring,  and  being  very  light  in  weight  it  did  not  ]»ack  on  the 
mountains,  the  result  being  that  when  it  melted  the  water  came  in  torrents  down 
the  mountains  and  was  soon  beyond  the  valleys  of  the  reservation.  As  reported  by 
me  at  the  time,  these  floods  caused  considerable  damage  to  the  ditches,  dams,  etc., 
at  the  agency. 

This  country  is  preeminently  adapted  to  stock  raising,  and  I  am  thoroughly  con- 
vinced that  by  encouraging  the  Indians  to  raise  cattle  for  the  market  a  very  decided 
step  would  be  taken  toward  placing  them  upon  a  foundation  of  self-support.  I 
believe  these  people  to  be  sufficiently  advanced  in  civilization  to  be  well  able  to  take 
intelligent  care  of  stock,  and  I  would  recommend  as  a  means  of  encouragement 
that  a  suitable  number  of  well-bred  standard  cows  and  bulls  be  issued  to  the  hidians 
of  this  resen^ation.  I  am  impressed  with  the  importance  of  this  matter,  and  feel 
sure  that  much  mone^  would  be  saved  to  the  Oovemment  in  the  end. 

These  are  simple,  kind,  and  gentle  people,  and  disturbances  are  not  as  frequent 
among  theln  as  they  would  be  amon^  an  equal  number  of  white  people  dwelling 
to<;ether.  Ihey  are— exceptional  as  it  may  appear — willing  workers,  and  whenever 
there  is  any  work  coming  within  their  capabilities  they  are  desirous  and  anxious 
to  do  it.  They  have  done  all  the  work  on  the  irrigating  ditches,  dams,  etc.,  as  well 
as  freighting  of  all  supplies  from  the  railroad.  They  also  furnish  and  haul  to  the 
agency  all  wood  consumed  at  the  agency  and  school.  I  have  experienced  no  trouble 
wliatevcr  from  lack  of  sufficient  Indian  help. 

The  work  of  education  in  the  boarding  school  has  progressed  rapidly  and  the  year 
has  been  a  successful  one.  The  pupils  are  bright  and  apt  to  learn,  and  set  an  excel- 
lent example  for  the  emulation  of  the  Indian  residents  of  the  reservation.  The 
education  of  Indians  on  the  reservation  is  certainly  a  success  and  is  of  the  ^eatest 
importance.  The  instruction  imparted  not  only  benefits  the  rising  generation,  but 
feuds  indirectly  to  educate  the  whole  people,  and  will  awaken  and  keep  alive  in 
them  a  desire  for  improvement  which  can  not  so  well  and  so  cheaply  be  obtained  in 
any  other  way.  By  this  policy  the  whole  people  will  from  day  to  day  see  the 
advancement  of  the  young,  ana  will  of  necessity  gain  considerable  in  their  own 
lives. 

While  these  Indians  are  in  favor  of  reservation  schools,  they  are  decidedly  averse 
to  sendiug  their  children  away  from  the  reservation  for  an  education.  It  is  necessary 
to  make  a  transfer  of  a  number  of  pupils  to  an  Eastern  school  in  order  that  a  hi>;hcr 
education  than  that  afforded  here  can  be  obtained  and  to  make  room  in  our  school 
for  children  now  out  on  the  reservation  and  not  attending  any  school,  but  up  to  the 
present  time  all  my  efforts  to  secure  the  consent  of  parents  for  such  transfer  have 
proved  unavailing. 

The  agency  buildings  and  other  improvements  consist  of  the  agent's  residence  and 
office,  combined  in  a  one-story  adobe  structure ;  the  old  adobe  two-story  schoolliouse, 
the  new  boarding  school,  a  two-story  frame;  a  laundry,  a  physician's  office  and  hos- 
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pitftl  building  combined ;  a  nteam  flonring  mill,  a  commissaTy  store  building,  a  car- 
penter sbop  and  lumber  house  combined ;  the  agency  and  school  bams  and  attached 
corrals,  and  irrigation  water  ditches,  reservoir,  and  water  piping. 

During  the  year  past  there  have  been  constructed  a  frame  implement  house  for 
storing  implements,  hard  woods,  salt,  oil,  and  all  wagon  materials;  a  guardhouse, 
12  by  16  feet,  substantially  built,  and  a  large  blacksmith  and  wagon  shop  combined, 
built  from  material  from  the  old  implement  house,*  which  was  "torn  down,  with  the 
addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  new  material. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

WiLUAM  L.  Hargrovk, 
Untied  States  Indian  Agent. 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 

Report  of  StTPERiNTENnvNT  of  Western  Shoshone  School. 

WESTcaN  SBOSBom  BoABDnro  Scbool,  July  J,  J895. 

Mt  DiAB  Sm:  I  hmr%  the  honor  to  svhmlt  to  you  this  my  flnt  moual  report. 

The  past  aohool  jrosr  has  been  one  of  proApenty  and  commendable  prograaa  in  each  departmeBt  of 
the  school.  Abont  a  year  and  a  half  ago  the  achool  enrolled  about  tO  young  boys  and  girls,  of  agea 
ranginc  fVom  5  to  10  years.  These  pupib  have  done  remarkably  well,  not  only  in  learning  to  speak  toe 
English  language,  but  also  in  reading,  writing,  etc. 

The  number  of  employees  allowed  this  scnool  is  at  preaaot  seven,  vis,  superintendent,  matron, 
teacher,  seamstreas.  industrial  teacher,  cook,  and  laundress.  During  tne  past  year  all  the  iMMitioaa 
have  been  occupied  except  tliat  of  cook  and  matron,  which  were  vacant  for  about  two  months. 

The  improvements  on  buildings  and  surroundings  are  as  follows: 

The  water  system  has  been  extended  to  bam  and  cow  yard.  Painting  on  school  buildings  has  been 
commenced  and  is  progressing  finely.  Our  bell  has  been  elevated  to  top  of  school  building  and  now 
occupies  a  pretty  beitry.  The  carpenter  shop  has  been  finished  off  into  two  good  rooms  for  toe  acoom- 
roodation  of  the  industrial  teacher  and  family.  A  bam  for  storing  tools,  wagona,  etc.,  has  been  built. 
A  atone  wall  has  been  constructed  and  much  stone  removed  from  school  grounds.  The  cutting  of 
wood,  which  had  formerly  been  done  by  hand  saws  in  the  hands  of  the  acnool  boys,  has  during  the 
most  of  the  past  year  been  done  by  horse  power.  The  boys  are  free  to  admit  tba  great  advantage  of 
the  new  over  the  old  way. 

The  schoolroom  work  has  been  done  under  the  supervision  of  the  superintendent,  assisted  by  one 
lady  primary  teacher.  The  advancement  made  by  the  pupils  in  each  of  the  two  departments  is  com- 
mendable. The  plan  of  instruction  has  been  to  teaeh  toe  pnplla  what  IJiey  will  neea  to  practice  when 
thrown  upon  their  own  resources. 

The  matron's  departneat  has  been  lookad  alter  with  much  interest  as  to  all  its  details.  Much  oai« 
has  been  taken  to  teach  the  girls  to  be  tidy  and  neat,  not  only  in  toilet  and  dress,  but  also  in  cleanli- 
ness of  person,  manners,  converMtion.  and  habita.  They  have  been  taught  to  braid  and  sew  mats, 
tidies,  rags,  etc.  Even  the  amallast  gbls  hav«  been  taught  to  sweep  and  make  their  own  be<ls.  and 
help  set  and  clear  off  the  dining  tablea.  Care  baa  also  been  taken  that  proper  instraction  be  given  in 
all  the  different  lines  of  work  requiring  their  attention. 

All  the  pupils  connected  with  the  school  have  been  taught  hygienic  laws,  and  especially  bow  to 
guard  against  taking  coM  by  exposing  themselves  to  sudden  changes  and  drafts  of  air.  They  have 
been  taaght  what  ia  proper  diet  fortka  promotion  of  health,  and  what  quantities  of  the  different  kinds 
of  food  are  neceesary  to  be  eaten  at  each  meal.  Good  table  mannera  have  been  required  and  due 
courtesy  to  all  intdsted  on. 

I  would  most  respectfnlly  acknowledge  the  hearty  cooperation  of  our  agent,  the  Hon.  W.  L.  Har- 
grove, in  our  school  work,  especially  in  the  improvements  which  hare  been  made  in  and  about  the 
school  buildings  and  in  keeping  the  school  flUea  with  pupils.  TThere  has  evidently  been  on  his  pari 
an  earnAst  desire  that  the  school  might  be  a  success.  To  this  end  we  have  from  time  to  time  received 
welcome  visits  from  him,  acootnpaoied  bv  encouraging  words  both  to  pupils  and  teachers.  Our  eflbrts 
as  teachers  and  pupils  have  been  praisea  and  our  success  applauded. 

The  holidays  were  made  especially  joyona  to  the  pupils,  teachers,  and  patrona  of  the  sehool  by  a 
Christmaa  treat,  obtained  by  maana  kindly  allowed  by  tne  Department  through  the  friendly  offices  of 
our  agent. 

Supplies  for  school  use  have  been  cheerfully  and  promptly  delivered  upon  requisition  of  superin- 
tendent, and,  in  caaeH  of  shortage  in  supplies,  prompt  eflbrts  have  been  made  by  the  agent  to  ootain 
them. 

The  boys'  industrial  department,  under  the  direction  of  the  industrial  teacher  assisted  by  the  super- 
intendent, has  been  a  success.  Instruction  in  all  kinds  of  farm  and  garden  work,  in  the  proper  care 
of  stock,  and  in  the  art  of  irrigating  has  been  imparted.  Indian  youtos  seem  equally  as  tractable  as 
white  children. 

The  sewing,  laundry,  and  cooking  departments  have  rendered  good  service,  and  most  of  the  Indian 
miUdens  instructed  are  becomingquite  efficient  in  the  performaaoe  of  the  duties  connected  with  these 
diflereutliucsof  work.  In  the  manufacture  of  woMing  apparel  for  themselves  the  girls  instructed 
are  now  quite  independent. 

Because  of  past  faithfulness,  efficiency,  and  devotion  to  duty,  I  would  recommend  the  continuance 
of  the  services  of  the  present  employee  force.    Thanking  yon  for  the  many  courtesies  shown  me,  and 
the  substantial  support  given  us  as  a  school  by  the  DepwUnent,  I  remain. 
Your  coworker  and  obedient  servant, 

W.  Vincent  Graves,  Superintendent. 
W.  L.  Harorovk. 
United  Siatet  Indian  Agtnt. 
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REPORT  OF  MESCALERO  AGENCY. 

MbsCalbro  Agbncy,  MesoalerOf  N.  Mex.,  June  SO,  1895, 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  annnal  report  for  the  yeai  ending 
Juue  30,  1895. 

I  assumed  charge  of  this  agency  December  11. 1895,  under  Special  Orders  No.  254, 
series  1894,  Adjutant  General's  Office,  relieving  Capt.  L.  F.  Burnett,  U.  S.  A.,  retired. 

Census.— The  census  of  June  30, 1895  (including  children  away  at  school),  shows  453 
Indians  belonging  to  this  reservation,  of  which  190  are  males  and  163  are  females. 
Of  these,  104  are  children  between  5  and  18  years  of  age.  There  were  18  deaths  and 
15  births  during  the  year. 

Reservation. — The  reservation  comprises  about  450,000  acres  of  land,  situated  in 
southern  New  Mexico.  The  land  is  mountainous  and  for  the  most  part  covered  with 
a  heavy  growth  of  pine,  piRon,  juniper,  spruce,  oak,  and  cedar.  The  altitude  of  the 
agency  is  6,263  feet,  of  the  divide  about  8,000,  and  of  Sierra  Blanca  1,400  feet.  Numer- 
ous narrow  canyons  cut  up  the  reservation  in  all  directions.  Some  of  these  have 
springs  in  them,  some  having  running  streams  part  of  the  year,  while  the  greater  por- 
tion of  them  are  dry. 

Tillable  land  is  scarce,  and  it  is  impossible  to  get  water  to  irrigate  the  greater  part 
of  what  there  is.  The  land  in  Elk  and  Silver  Springs  canyons  may  be  susceptible  of 
raising  crops  without  irrigation,  as  there  is  considerable  rainfall  during  the  summer, 
but  water  for  domestic  purposes  must  be  obtained,  else  the  Indians  will  not  remain 
on  the  land  to  watch  their  crops,  but  will  resort  to  the  springs  miles  away.  There 
is  a  small  patch  of  land  (20  acres)  in  the  Carrizo  and  another  at  Three  Rivers  (20 
acres),  but  with  the  exception  of  the  land  along  the  Tularosa  River,  and  possibly  in 
Elk  and  Silver  Springs  canyons,  the  reservation  is  in  the  main  worthless  tor  agricnl- 
turnl  purposes,  although  it  is  an  ideal  country  for  stock. 

The  l>e8t  land  alons;  the  Tularosa  on  the  reservation  is  held  under  private  land 
claims  by  whites,  and  at  present  is  not  available  for  Indian  farms.  Thousands  of 
head  of  cattle  and  horses  belonging  to  outsiders  range  on  the  reservation,  where  they 
find  good  graas  and  plenty  of  water. 

The  reservation  contains  beds  of  coal  and  numerous  indications  of  the  presence  of 
the  precious  metals,  esi>ecially  in  the  northwest  section  where  rumor  reports  them 
iu  paying  quantities. 

Las  Cruces,  N.  Mex.,  on  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad,  distant  110 
miles,  is  the  railroad  station  for  passengers  and  freight.  The  road  from  Las  Cruces 
^  to  Tularosa,  18  miles  from  the  agency,  is  over  an  alkali  desert,  with  but  two  stop- 
ping'places  where  water  can  be  obtained,  and  that  so  much  impregnated  with  dele- 
terious salts  as  to  be  dangerous  both  for  man  and  beast.  Tularosa  is  a  Mexican 
town,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  canyon,  18  miles  west,  with  about  500  population, 
there  being  scarcely  a  dozen  American  families  in  the  place.  Roswell,  N.  Mex.,  is  99 
miles  east,  at  the  terminus  of  the  Pecos  Valley  Railroad.  Fort  Stanton,  N.  Mex.,  is 
our  telegraph  station,  distant  36  miles  northeast.  The  road  to  Fort  Stanton  and 
Roswell  runs  over  the  mountain,  and  in  the  winter  season  is  often  impassable  from 
snow,  days  at  a  time. 

Mail  arrives  triweekly  from  Las  Cruces. 

The  Tularosa  Valley  at  the  agency  divides  into  the  North  Fork  and  the  South 
Fork.  The  former,  up  which  runs  the  road  to  Fort  Stanton,  is  absolutely  without 
water.  The  latter,  on  the  contrary,  from  the  head  of  the  river  6  miles  above  the 
agency,  to  Tularosa,  18  miles  below,  has  abundant  water  and  innumerable  springs. 
It  is  iu  all  probability  the  best-watered  section  of  New  Mexico.  The  canyon  is, 
however,  narrow,  and  the  tillable  land  is  from  100  to  250  yards  wide  only.  The  crops 
that  can  be  raised  vary  of  course  with  the  altitude. 

Farming.—AU  the  land  on  the  reservation  where  there  is  running  water  is  under 
feuce,  and  attempts  are  making  to  farm  it,  but  there  is  barely  5(X)  acres  in  all — about 
1  acre  per  capita.  If  all  the  tillable  land  had  water  and  were  under  cultivation,  it 
would  not  average  10  acres  per  head.  Nearly  all  the  men  have  a  small  patch  of 
some  crop.  They  have  dabbled  heretofore  in  raising  grain  and  vegetables,  and,  in 
my  opinion,  if  land  were  available  and  allotted  to  them,  they  are  sufficiently  versed 
in  farming  to  make  a  living  if  settled  on  it. 

Under  the  appropriation  authorized  by  the  Department  the  principal  springs  have 
been  opened  up  and  several  wells  dug.  Much  land  has  been  selected  in  Elk  and  Sil- 
ver Springs  canyons  and  surrounded  by  posts,  for  which  the  wire  has  not  yet  arrived. 
As  soon  as  the  fencing  is  completed  the  Indians  will  be  urged  to  plow  land  for 
next  year's  crops,  which  it  is  hoped  may  be  raised  by  rainfall  alone,  if  seed  be  fur- 
nished, it  is  the  intention  to  "^lant  fall  wheat  this  autumn  as  an  experiment.    These 
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Indians  raise  corn,  oato,  and  pumpkins  cliiefly,  but  this  year  potatoes  have  been 

Slanted  abont  the  reservation,  which  now  look  very  prouusing.  Under  that  rec^a- 
ktion  of  the  Indian  Office  which  makes  it  "the  chief  duty  of  au  a^ent  to  indace  nls 
Indians  to  labor  in  civilized  pursuits/- 1  have  not  hesitated  "  to  bring  every  possible 
influence  to  bear''  to  induce  them  to  select  a  piece  of  land  and  fence  it.  Some  have 
readily  and  cheerfully  selected  pieces  and  fenced  the  same,  others  have  selected  land 
and  cut  their  posts,  while  others  have  sullenly  held  back  and  are  yet  in  the  transi- 
tion state  of  being  induced.  I  have  no  doubt  of  eventually  bringing  them  around. 
Unfortunately  the  supply  of  fence  wire  on  hand  for  completing  the  fencing  ran  out, 
and  a  number  were  unable  to  plant  this  year,  having  no  protection  from  stock.  A 
supply  has,  however,  been  authorized  by  the  Indian  Office,  and  as  soon  as  it  arrives 
the  fencing  will  be  completed  and  the  Indians  encouraged  to  plow  and  plant. 

It  is  my  desire  to  try  the  experiment  of  raising  winter  wheat  in  the  higher  alti- 
tudes. I  can  see  no  reason  why  it  can  not  be  grown  successfully.  If  it  can  be,  it 
may  solve  the  flour  problem  when,  later,  the  ration  is  taken  away.  Every  adult  male 
Indian  on  this  reservation  understands  raising  grain.  It  is  only  a  question  of  being 
sufficiently  coerced  and  given  land  to  till,  to  finally  induce  them  to  farm  on  some 
scale  commensurate  with  their  needs. 

The  indiscriminate  issue  of  rations  and  other  supplies  to  the  worthy  and  unworthy 
alike  simply  beggars  them  and  makes  them  feel  the  lack  of  any  necessity  for  work- 
ing for  a  self-support  when  a  living  is  so  ungrudgingly  given  them  without  working 
for  it.  The  Mescalero  nature  is  much  like  that  of  nls  white  brethren,  with  whom 
our  charitable  societies  East  have  had  so  much  experience. 

HoiiS6S.~These  Indians  for  the  most  part  live  in  tents  or  tepees.  The  police 
occupy  cabins  belonging  to  the  United  States  situated  at  the  agency.  There  are  in 
addition  some  fourteen  cabins  on  the  Indian  claims,  but  only  one  is  occupied  by  an 
Indian.  Linsey  has  been  issued  yearly,  which  they  use  for  repairing  their  tepees. 
Such  slight  encouragement  as  this,  in  my  opinion,  should  be  withdrawn,  and  I  have 
issued  no  material  for  this  purpose,  and  informed  them  that  the  Government  will 
give  them  no  more.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  rs  soon  as  they  have  to  work  and 
buy  material  for  this  purpose  they  will  see  more  clearly  the  benefit  of  living  in  a 
house,  that,  once  built,  costs  nothing  for  repairs.  I  constantly  urge  this  on  them, 
and  am  gratified  to  say  that  many  have  reported  that  they  have  their  house  logs  cut. 
Once  settled  in  a  house,  with  no  tepees  available,  their  inclination  to  wander  from 
spring  to  spring  should  leave  them,  and  their  crops  will  have  the  benefit  of  their 
entire  time.  Tneir  superstitions  most  be  overcome  to  accomplish  this,  for  where  a 
death  occurs  in  a  house  the  occupant  refuses  to  live  in  it  longer. 

Freighting. — All  supplies  have  been  delivered  at  this  agency  by  contract.  The 
total  amountpaid  for  freighting  by  wagon  over  110  miles  of  desert  from  Las  Cruces 
is  about  $1,500.  All  this  has  inured  to  the  benefit  of  the  Mexicans  in  the  valley 
below.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  Indians  should  not  earn  this  money,  and  thus  in 
some  degree  learn  its  value  and  the  value  of  their  labor,  and  thus  drive  an  entering 
wedge  into  the  problem  of  their  self-support.  Authority  has  been  granted  by  the 
Indian  Office  to  make  the  trial  the  coming  fiscal  year.  The  Indians  are  well  pleased 
and  I  have  no  doubt  they  can  do  the  work  satisfactorily.  Wagons  and  harness 
allowed  this  year  were  distributed  by  me  among  those  Indians  who  have  good  teams 
with  this  object  in  view. 

Produoe. — With  a  change  in  agents  and  farmer  and  no  memoranda  to  refer  to,  I  am 
unable  to  state  accurately  the  full  amount  of  grain  raised  by  these  people.  The 
United  States  purchased  from  them  15,000  pounds  of  oats,  15,000  pounds  of  com,  200 
pounds  of  beans,  and  160  covds  of  wood.  Besides,  the  Indians  consumed  much  and 
sold  as  much  more  grain  to  outside  parties. 

AUotmenti. — No  land  has  been  allotted  to  any  of  these  Indians.  There  is  so  little  of 
it  that  it  will  be  difficult  to  do  so  equitably.  Several  have  expressed  their  desire  to 
me  for  a  ''paper"  for  their  land  after  I  explained  the  subject  to  them,  with  its  advan- 
tages, and  it  IS  my  intention  to  take  up  the  matter  soon.  If  each  can  not  have  a  large 
farm,  it  will  be  good  policy  and  in  the  interest  of  the  United  States  to  give  it  to 
them  as  they  apply  for  it  and  show  a  desire  to  work,  and  let  the  more  sullen  and 
shiftless  ones  take  what  is  left,  as  they  will  doubtless  have  to  do  iu  the  end. 

Polioe. — The  police  force  consists  of  one  chief  and  thirteen  privates,  who  reside  in 
the  cabins  at  the  agency.  They  assist  in  keeping  the  children  at  school,  breaking 
up  the  manufacture  of  tiswin,  making  arrests,  etc.  Their  chief  duty,  however,  is  in 
herding  the  beeves  and  killing  them  for  the  weekly  issues.  Several  changes  have 
been  made,  all  of  which  were  in  the  interest  of  better  discipline,  and  which  have 
been  duly  reported  to  the  Indian  Office.  Every  policeman  must  have  a  piece  of  land, 
and  they  are  required  at  all  times  to  wear  civilized  clothing,  which  was  heretofore 
not  enforced  among  them. 

Punishments. — The  Indian  court  in  my  opinion  is  not  of  much  use  in  dealing  with 
the  Mescaleros.  Summary  action  on  the  part  of  the  agent  in  quickly  incarcerating 
offenders  and  working  them  at  hard  labor  has  a  much  better  effect.    Two  Indians 
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were  killed  daring  the  year  in  drnnken  brawls  by  other  Indiaus.  The  latter 
promptly  turned  over  to  the  civil  authorities  and  are  now  in  the  Jail  at  Laa  Cmoes 
awaiting  trial.  Tiswin  makers,  wiie  beaters,  and  disorderly  persona  get  the  booefti 
of  the  guardhouse.  Tiswin  making  is  not  so  prevalent  as  when  I  first  took  ch*i^. 
Whether  this  is  due  to  a  lack  of  material  or  the  repressive  measures  takeo,  I  can  Boi 
now  say. 

Sohooi.— There  are  104  children  of  school  age— 5  to  18  years— belonging  to  this 
reservation.  Of  theee,  22  are  at  the  nonreservation  school  at  Fort  Lewis,  Colo. 
The  attendance  at  the  Mescalero  boarding  school  up  to  June  15, 1894,  was  52.  Being 
convinced  that  the  return  of  the  children  to  camp  during  July  and  August  was  a 
grievous  detriment,  I  addressed  a  lett4T  to  the  Commissioner  in  May,  setting  forth 
that  during  this  vacation  the  children  lost  the  benefits  of  their  schooling,  absorbed 
the  Indian  ideas  of  morality,  were  put  back  into  the  breech  clout  and  blanket, 
became  dirty  and  lousy,  forgot  their  English,  and  were  surrounded  by  the  worst 
instead  of  tlie  best  influences  on  the  reservation;  that  many  were  not  allowed  to 
return ;  the  young  girls  were  cither  married  off  to  keep  them  out  or  returned  little 
better  tlian  prostitutes,  and  that  the  agent  and  police  were  weeks  in  getting  them 
together  again.  I  requested  authority  to  keep  tnom  at  school  during  the  vacation, 
as  is  done  at  nonreservation  schools.  The  Commissioner  authorized  me  to  make  the 
experiment,  provided  I  could  do  so  without  arousing  the  hostility  of  the  parents 
against  the  school. 

Accordingly,  I  summoned  all  children  of  school  age  to  be  brought  in,  expecting  to 
get  a  half  dozen.  I  w>is  agreeably  surprised  when  24  were  brought  in.  I  accepted 
20,  and  rejected  4  for  being  too  young.  At  this  writing  94  out  of  1(U  school  children 
arc  enrolled  at  school,  making  90  per  cent.  This  indicates  that  the  opposition  to  the 
school  on  the  part  of  these  Indians  is  about  broken.  Heretofore  the  old  women  have 
strenuously  objected  to  Iiavin^  the  girls  attend  school,  preferring  to  keep  them  to 
sell  in  marriage  at  the  tender  ages  of  8  to  12  years.  Six  were  kept  out  last  year,  and 
all  the  efforts  of  the  agent  and  police  availed  naught.  The  children  hid  in  the  brush 
when  the  police  or  agent  came  in  sight.  To  put  them  in  by  force  means  continual 
runaways.  I  therefore  adopted  the  policy  or  coercing  the  parents  in  every  way 
except  by  force.  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  live  out  of  the  six  have  brought  in  their 
girls,  and  at  this  writing  the  boarding  school  at  this  agency  contains  forty  boys  and 
thirty- two  girls.    There  are  several  more  that  I  expect  to  get. 

Accommodations  of  all  kinds  are  limited,  but  estimates  for  additions  have  been 
approved.  No  provision  for  an  assembly  and  class  room  was  however  made.  The 
present  room  is  17  by  37  feet,  and  besides  accommodating  the  different  classes  is, 
at  the  evening  assemblies  of  children,  teachers,  and  employees,  called  on  at  times  to 
hold  100  persons.    It  is  like  trying  to  put  a  quart  of  water  into  a  pint  cup. 

These  Indians  seem  violently  opposed  to  sending  their  children  to  nonreservation 
schools.  They  ar^ue  that  as  good  teachers  can  be  supplied  for  their  own  school  as 
for  the  outside  sciiools.  Several  deaths  among  their  children  at  nonreservation 
schools  have  increased  their  prejudices. 

I'he  school  has  a  superintendent,  teacher,  industrial  teacher,  matron,  seamstress, 
laundress,  cook  and  assistant  cook,  and  carpenter.  The  assistant  cook  and  carpenter 
are  Indians  from  the  Pima  Reservation,  educated  at  the  Albuquernue  Indian  School, 
and  give  good  sutisfnction.  Their  employment  is  a  strong  object  lesson  to  the  other 
Indians  and  to  the  children. 

The  school  farm  raises  hay  and  fodder  sufficient  for  the  stock,  and  veffetables 
enough  for  a  welcome  addi  tion  to  the  table  fare.  Corn,  beans,  cabbage,  cauIiHower, 
beets,  onions,  lettuce,  radishes,  squash,  pumpttius,  and  turnips  are  raised  in  abun- 
dance. Two  acres  are  in  potatoes  this  year.  It  is  hoped  to  be  able  to  raise  all  the 
school  will  need  hereafter,  if  this  experiment  is  succesnful,  as  it  bids  fair  to  be.  An 
increased  acreage  was  put  in  this  year,  rendered  possible  by  a  new  ditch  buflt  by 
Indian  labor,  which  gives  an  abundance  of  water.  This  ditch  also  added  more  land 
to  the  irrigable  portion  of  the  school  farm.  This  land  should  be  planted  to  orchard, 
as  fruit  grows  well  within  a  mile  of  the  agency  and  should  do  so  here. 

The  boys,  under  charge  of  the  industrial  teacher,  do  all  the  work  on  the  farm  and 
assist  at  the  kitchen  and  laundry.  The  girls  assist  in  the  kitchen,  laundry,  and 
dormitories.  They  also,  under  charge  of  the  seamstress,  make  all  the  girls' cloth- 
ing and  such  clothing  and  repairs  for  the  boys  as  may  be  needefl.  School  has  been 
in  session  for  ten  months,  with  five  hours  of  school  during  five  days  of  the  week. 

The  experiment  of  retaining  the  children  during  the  summer  will  be  a  success. 
The  old  people  already  acquiesce  readily.  The  movement,  while  entailing  slight 
extra  expense  on  the  rnited  States  and  extra  work  for  the  employees,  will  have  a 
valuable  effect  on  the  children  and  ultimately  on  the  tribe.  The  industrial  work, 
which  will  solely  occupy  their  time  (it  being  tlie  height  of  the  farm  season),  will 
teach  them  a  knowledge  of  practical  things  they  would  wholly  miss  if  they  were 
in  the  tepee.  Besides,  the  new  ones  will  have  two  montlis  in  which  to  learn  some 
English,  which  will  be  of  vast  help  in  making  a  start  in  their  secular  education 
in  September.  Plenty  of  recreation  will  be  supplied  them  in  the  way  of  picnics 
outings,  etc. 
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HuilAge  and  divoroe.— TliMe  are  a  people  of  quick  matriages  and  qnioker  divorce— 
evils  fostered  by  their  inherited  code  of  morality  and  by  a  strong  favorable  public 
sentiment.  Several  of  them  are  polygamists,  with  two  and  three  wives,  and  so  far 
as  I  can  see  they  all  live  happily.  Others  are  content  with  one  wife  at  a  time^  bnt 
their  life's  pathway  is  strewn  with  discarded  favorites.  I(i  consequence  of  this,  of 
the  263  females  on  this  reservation  75  are  widows  of  the  kind  vulj^arlv  termed 
''  grass."  This  is  a  matter  that  can  be  controlled  in  time.  I  have  discnssed  the  sub- 
ject with  some  of  the  older  ones  and  they  favor  a  change,  so  they  say.  Any  coercion 
at  present  may  meet  with  a  dogged  opposition  that  win  oe  hard  to  combat,  but  it  is 
my  intention  to  give  the  subject  my  early  attention.  I  do  not  like  to  lay  down  too 
many  ^'don'ts^  at  once.  They  have  had  a  good  many  submitted  to  them  already, 
and  aa  fast  as  they  acquiesce  I  present  more. 

In  spite  of  the  easy  divorce  this  tribe  is  about  as  badly  henpecked  as  it  were  pos- 
sible to  imagine.  The  "  old  **  woman,  not  the  ''  new."  reigns  on  this  reservation.  A 
simple  superstition  of  these  people  creates  a  stumbling  block  that  is  made  manifest 
very  often  when  the  a^nt  or  the  *'  man  in  Washington  **  tries  to  inaugurate  a  policy 
or  a  movement  in  the  interest  of  their  better  condition  and  support.  ''My  mother- 
in-law,"  that  much  maligned  treasure  of  a  higher  civilization,  wields  here  a  power 
that  is  like  a  rock  against  which  lawful  authority  beat«  in  vain.  Just  why  it  is  no 
Indian  has  yet  been  able  to  explain  to  me,  but  an  Indian  can  not  look  at  his  mother- 
in-law.  If  she  enters  his  tepee  he  leaves.  If  he  enters  and  she  is  within  he  flies 
at  once.  He  can  not  stay  in  her  august  presence.  If  his  wife  and  he  quarrel,  his 
motlier-in-law  puts  in  an  appearance  and  manages  his  domestic  affairs  during  his 
enforced  absence  so  long  as  she  pleases.  Perhaps  she  takes  his  wife  to  her  tepee, 
where  he  dare  not  follow.  He  comes  to  terms  or  the  situation  constitutes  a  divorce. 
Does  the  agent  wish  a  child  brought  to  school,  or  a  head  of  family  to  take  land  and 
try  to  finrm  it,  the  mother-in-law,  if  hostile — and  she  usually  is — appears  on  the 
soene  and  the  head  of  the  family  hunts  the  woods.  The  sight  of  several  stalwart 
backs  hiding  behind  doors,  barrels,  and  steps  because  a  dried-up,  wizened  squaw 
heaves  in  sight  is  a  spectacle  that  would  be  ludicrous  were  it  not  for  its  far-reaching 
results.  A  man  with  polygamist  practices  should  be  entitled  to  some  sympathy 
when  one  considers  that  the  incubus  increases  with  his  added  wives.  The  Indian 
with  many  wives  in  succession  to  his  credit  is  in  as  bad  a  fix.  The  inevitable  result 
is  tfa«t  if  the  agent  encounters  the  ill  will  of  these  women  his  trouble  will  begin. 
Even  a  threat  of  a  visit  from  his  wife's  mother  will  deter  an  Indian  from  doing  the 
agent's  bidding.  If  she  should  come  and  sit  on  his  earthly  possessions  she  could 
reduce  him  in  one  instant  from  affluence  to  beggary,  as  viewed  from  his  standpoint, 
until  such  time  as  she  could  be  propitiated. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  asent  practically  has  innumerable  mothers-in-law  in  doing 
his  duty.  In  taking  land  it  will  be  essential  that  in  order  to  keep  intact  the  rights 
of  succession  thereto  the  family  relation  once  entered  into  be  maintained.  To  do 
this  the  mother-in-law  must,  so  to  speak,  be  reduced  to  the  ranks.  I  have  informed 
a  number  that  the  guard  house  awaits  any  of  them  who  I  may  learn  have  interfered 
maliciously  with  the  families  of  their  children.  Hard  labor  added  to  the  sentence 
may  have  the  effect  of  breaking  up  the  superstition.  When  that  is  done  marriage 
and  divorce  can  be  better  controlled,  children  will  be  sent  to  school  more  wilUiuffly, 
and  will  be  selected  without  cavil,  and  work  for  their  support  will  be  entered  into 
more  cheerfully. 

Beaiarin. — In  considering  the  question  of  the  self-support  of  these  Indians  many 
things  must  be  taken  into  account.  A  small  band  of  4o3  Indians  occupies  a  reserva- 
tion of  450,000  acres.  Lime,  coal,  timber,  gold,  silver,  and  copper  are  on  this  reser- 
zation,  and  of  these  resources  these  Indians  can  make  no  use  whatever.  Of  land 
under  water  sufficient  to  irrigate  there  is  about  1  acre  each.  If  the  experiment 
I  am  making  of  utilizing  the  high  land  for  farms  under  rainfall  succeeds  there  will 
then  not  be  10  acres  per  capita,  and  on  this  land  water  must  be  developed  by  wells 
for  domestic  purposes.  Three  townships  on  the  northwest  (two  on  the  north  and 
one  on  the  west)  form  a  jog  on  the  reservation  with  two  reentering  angles.  A  per- 
sonal reconnaissance  of  these  townships  shows  them  to  be  occupied  by  some  25 
Indians  who  are  trying  to  farm  20  acres,  all  the  available  farming  land  in  the  entire 
three  townships,  and  not  sufficient  water  for  these  20  acres. 

Beds  of  coal  crop  out  in  many  places,  and  report  has  it  that  the  precious  metals 
are  in  this  section  in  paying  quantities.  With  the  greatest  propriety  these  three 
townships  could  be  cut  off  from  the  reservation  and  their  immenae  natural  resources, 
of  no  use  whatever  to  these  Indians,  could  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  more  pro- 
gressive white  people  for  development. 

Any  policy  looking  to  the  self-support  of  the  Mescalero  Indians  on  the  present 
reservation,  with  its  limited  farming  land  and  but  one  running  stream,  must  have  in 
mind  the  necessity  of  some  stock  that  will  furnish  meat  and  a  source  of  income  when 
rations  are  finally  taken  away,  lliere  is  abundant  grass  and  numerous  springs  with 
which  immense  herds  of  sheep  can  be  raised.  At  present  the  cattle,  horses,  and 
hogs  of  the  white  settlers  adjoining  graze  over  this  reservation  free  and  unrestricted. 
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The  stock  not  being  under  herd  drift  wherever  they  please,  and  of  conrse  ranse  on 
the  reservation  where  the  grass  is  so  fine.  It  is  idle  to  expect  the  cattlemen  will  lease 
the  grazing  privilege  when  they  can  ^et  it  for  nothing. 

The  experiment  of  these  Indians  raising  their  own  cattle  was  tried  some  years  ago, 
when  500  were  issued  to  them.  They  were  too  lazy  and  shiftless  to  look  after  them 
and  brand  the  calves.  Some  killed  and  ate  their  cattle  at  once,  others  killed  and 
ate  their  neighbors'  cattle,  the  narrow  lines  of  the  reservation  permitted  some  cattle 
to  drift  off,  and  ''rustlers/'  of  which  this  section  boasto  many,  saw  that  they  did  not 
return.  In  consequence,  instead  of  having  a  laree  herd,  as  they  should  bad  they 
taken  care  of  the  nucleus  given  them,  it  is  doubtful  if  25  head  could  be  rounded  up 
to-day.  No  better  success,  in  my  opinion,  would  attend  another  experiment  with 
cattle. 

With  sheep,  however,  the  result  should  be  different.  This  entire  reservation, 
except  two  townships,  is  a  fine  sheep  range.  In  fact,  men  of  this  section  well 
versed  in  sheep  raising  tell  me  it  is  the  finest  sheep  range  in  New  Mexico.  Sheep, 
unlike  cattle,  must  be  close-herded  day  and  night.  It  is  a  job  at  which  the  squaws 
could  spend  their  time  with  greater  profit  to  all  than  in  idleness  andtiswin  making. 
Foreign  cattle  will  leave  the  reservation,  as  they  will  not  graze  on  the  same  land  with 
sheep.  This  will  give  the  Indians  the  control  of  their  grazing.  A  few  acres  of  land 
and  a  flock  of  sheep  to  each  family  ought  in  a  few  years  to  get  these  people  from 
under  the  fostering  hand  of  the  Government. 

The  present  ration  will  keep  these  Indians  without  the  necessity  of  working  for 
food.  The  annuities  more  than  keep  them  from  the  necessitv  of  working  for 
clothing.  In  fact,  the  latter  have  been  sold  as  soon  as  issued  for  a  tithe  of  their 
value  to  the  hangers-on  of  this  reservation,  who  have  preyed  on  these  Indians  and 
on  the  Government  for  years.  The  gratuitous  issue  of  all  supplies  needed  to  meet 
their  necessities  is  a  curse  to  this  people,  as  it  would  be  to  any  white  community. 
It  pauperizes  them  in  a  worse  degree  than  if  they  had  nothing.  The  incentive  to 
work  and  the  ambition  to  better  themselves  is  stifled  under  such  a  system.  Under 
no  circumstances  should  the  rations  or  annuities  be  increased.  In  fact,  the  former 
should  be  gradually  pinched  off  until  they  are  forced  to  work  to  buy  such  commodi- 
ties as  cofi^,  sugar,  salt,  flour,  and  matches,  beef  being  the  last  item  to  be  taken 
away. 

To  do  this  sufficient  land  should  be  given  each  family  on  which  to  raise  vegeta- 
bles, also  the  necessary  implements  ana  seed  for  a  start,  and  a  flock  of  sheep  Irom 
which  they  may  get  meat  to  eat  and  wool  to  sell.  The  land  should  have  running 
water  for  irrigating  purposes.  There  is  much  of  such  land  along  the  Tularosa  River, 
both  on  and  off  the  reservation,  not  now  owned  by  the  Indians.  This  land  should 
be  acquired  if  possible  and  apportioned  among  the  Indians,  a  start  given  as  recom- 
mended above,  and  a  time  set  absolutely  when  all  rations  and  annuities  shall  cease. 
Stem  necessity  alone  will  drive  this  entire  tribe  to  work.  It  were  better  for  the 
United  States  to  spend  a  lump  sum  at  once  and  get  these  Indians  self-supporting  in 
a  few  years  than  to  make  dribbling  appropriations  for  them  for  many  years  and  then 
be  still  issuing  them  food  and  clothing. 

The  situation  here  should  be  treated  in  a  businesslike  way.  No  attempts  should 
be  made  to  deal  with  them  as  a  tribe,  nor  through  any  h  eadmen.  Ignore  the  latter 
and  deal  with  the  individual.  No  recognition  of  a  title  in  them  to  the  reservation 
should  bo  made.  The  sooner  it  is  impressed  on  them  that  the  Government  is  supreme, 
and  will  do  what  it  pleases  with  them  and  theirs,  the  sooner  they  will  get  a  glim- 
mer of  reason  through  their  brains  and  an  ambition  to  go  to  work  and  rise.  Talk- 
ing and  urging  them  in  a  body  will  do  no  good.  The  day  when  their  supplies  will 
be  taken  away  has  been  prophesied  to  them  so  long  without  a  realization  that  now, 
when  it  is  mentione<l,  they  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  it  is  a  lie  and  will  never  come 
to  pass.  Hence,  given  the  land,  implements,  seed,  and  a  flock  of  sheep,  the  ultima- 
tum should  be  announced  that  they  must  work  out  their  own  salvation,  and  rations 
and  other  supplies  at  once  be  stopped. 

In  the  meantime  it  shall  be  my  policy  to  try  and  get  them  to  farm  all  land  now 
available.  The  higher  portions,  where  there  is  rainfall,  will  be  fenced  and  planted ; 
wells  ^ill  be  dug  to  obtain  water  for  domestic  purposes,  if  possible .  The  full  author- 
ity of  the  regulations,  to  ''bring  every  influence  to  bear  to  make  the  Indians  labor 
in  civilized  pursuits,''  will  be  stretched  to  its  elastic  limit  in  the  future  as  it  has 
been  in  the  past.  The  sale  of  their  annuities  will  be  stopped,  in  a  marked  degree, 
by  issuing  simply  to  individuals  only  when  they  need  them,  and  I  am  convinced  they 
will  use  them.  But  to  issue  a  pack-horse  load  of  things  they  will  not  use,  to  be  at 
once  taken  off  and  sold,  will  no  longer  be  allowed. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  to  thank  the  Indian  Ofiice  for  the  marked  encouragement  it 
has  given  me  in  my  efforts  to  carry  out  my  policy  and  the  generous  appropriations 
it  has  made  to  enable  me  to  carry  on  the  work. 
Very  re8i>ectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

V.  E.  Stotixer, 
lirst  Lieutenant^  Tenth  Infantry,  Acting  Indian  Agent, 

The  CoMMissiONBR  OF  Indian  Affairs. 
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Report  of  Superintendent  of  Mescalbro  School. 

Hescalkro,  N.  Hbx.,  July  f,  1895. 

Sir:  I  herewith  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  fir^t  annaal  report  of  the  Mescalero  boarding  school. 
The  enrollment  for  the  year  was  77— boys,  45;  girls.  32;  the  average  attendance  for  the  school  year 
(ten  months)  being  53^. 
The  following  is  the  enrollment  and  attendance  for  each  quarter : 


Quarter. 

Enrollment. 

Average  attend- 
ance. 

Males 

Females. 

Males. 

Femalea. 

First 

32 
34 
32 
43 

19 
21 
21 
32 

30.9 
31.7 
31.7 
32.5 

17.0 

Second .- 

20 

Tliird 

21 

Fourth 

23 

I  aasnmed  chars[e  of  the  school  as  superintendent  December  27,  having  been  promoted  from  the 
teacher's  position  m  this  school. 

The  year's  work,  though  satisfactory  in  the  main,  has  been  greatly  broken  into  by  firequent  chang- 
ing of  employees.  At  the  close  of  the  school  year,  however,  we  have  our  full  force  of  employeea,  witn 
everything  going  smoothlv. 

The  health  of  the  school  has  been  excellent  through  the  entire  year.  There  were  five  or  six  cases 
of  coiijunctivitis,  which  were  promptly  isolated,  and  the  spread  of  the  disease  checked. 

There  have  been  but  four  runaways  during  the  year.  The  children  seem  very  well  contented  in 
school. 

The  work  in  the  schoolroom  lias  been  very  well  done.  There  were  two  promotions  during  the  year, 
both  girla.  We  have  followed  tUe  half-day  system,  one  section  going  to  school  in  the  forenoon,  ana 
the  other  in  the  afternoon.  I  contemplate  alternating  the  sections  next  year,  thus  giving  each  papO 
the  benefits  of  both  a  morning  and  an  afternoon  soHsion.  The  evening  seeaions  have  been  devoted  to 
language,  conversntional.  geographical  topics,  music,  and  socials. 

The  oomestto  affairs  of  the  school  have  been  very  ably  managed  by  Mrs.  Nannie  Cook,  the  matron. 
The  girls  have  been  taught  politeness  and  neatness  in  dre^s  and  appearance.  The  kitchen  is  very  ably 
conducted  by  Miss  Lena  Gibson,  who  takes  especial  pains  to  teacn  the  girls  under  her  charse.    Botn 

frls  and  boys  are  detailed  to  wait  upon  tables,  and  two  boys  are  detailed  to  scrub  the  dining  room, 
he  work  in  the  laundry  has  been  very  well  done  most  of  the  time.  The  laundress  who  started  in  at 
the  first  of  the  year  had  no  teaching  or  governing  ability,  and,  becoming  generally  unmanageable,  was 
recommended  for  discharge. 

The  work  in  the  sewing  room  has  been  well  done,  though  nothing  but  the  necessary  sewing  required 
by  the  school  has  been  done.  In  addition  to  the  regular  mending,  the  following  articles  have  been 
made  by  the  seamstress,  with  the  help  of  the  girls : 


Aprons 137 

Bed  spreads 22 

Capes 9 

Curtaina 15 

Coats 25 

Drefrses 70 


Nightgowns 42 

Pillowcases 42 

Skirta 37 

Sheets 34 

Shirta 12 

Towels 119 


Underwear suits..  74 

Hay  covers 2 

Pants  lined pairs..  8 

Skirts  and  dresses  altered.  10 


The  farm  has  been  managed  in  a  very  oflScient  manner  by  Mr.  Rowland,  the  industrial  teacher,  who 
raised  during  the  year,  with  the  help  of  the  boys,  20  bushels  beets,  30  pounds  lettuce,  30  pounds  rad- 
ishes, 300  Hubbard  squashea.  250  pumpkins,  1,^  heads  cabbage,  200  bushels  com,  25  tons  hay  cut,  20 
bushels  onions,  60  bushels  turnips,  500  heads  cauliflower,  10  gallons  cucumbers,  20  bushels  pease,  10 
bushels  beans,  and  20  tons  com  fodder. 

The  prospect  for  a  larse  crop  this  year  is  excellent.  We  have  about  twice  the  amount  in  garden  we 
had  last  year,  and  hope  to  have  enough  vegetables  to  supply  the  school  for  the  year. 

The  pressing  needs  of  the  school  are  increased  accommodations.  We  need  more  dormitory  room, 
an  assembly  and  class  room,  laundry  and  bath  rooms,  and  sick  rooms.  Rooms  for  employees  are  also 
much  needed.  We  have  received  so  many  more  children  this  year  than  were  expected  that  additionid 
room  has  become  a  necessity. 

The  cutting  off  of  the  assistant  cook  for  next  year  will  handicap  us  ereatl j.  The  help  which  the 
girls  are  able  to  give  in  the  kitchen  is  very  little,  owing  to  their  size.  The  average  age  of  all  pupils 
in  school  is  9  years.  We  have  but  four  girls  12  years  of  age,  and  their  assistance  is  nee<led  in  the 
sewing  room  and  laundry,  as  well  as  m  the  caring  for  their  own  dormitories  and  sitting  room.  We 
received  twenty  new  pupils  (all  very  small)  within  the  last  two  weeks,  making  the  number  to  cook 
for  72.  All  the  cooking  and  baking  is  done  on  one  range,  and  the  work  is  entirely  too  much  for  one 
woman. 

The  present  employees  are  doing  good,  efficient  work. 

In  concluaion,  I  wish  to  thank  our  agent,  Lieut.  V.  £.  Stottler,  for  his  many  helpful  suggestions  and 
the  warm  interest  he  takes  in  the  school  in  all  its  departments. 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

W.  J.  Davis, 
SuperinUndent  and  Principal  Teacher. 

The  SUPEBINTENDBNT  OF  INDIAN  SCHOOLS. 
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REPORT  OF  PUEBLO  AND  JICARILLA  AGENCY. 

Pueblo  and  Jicarilla  Agency, 
Santa  Fty  N.  Mex,,  AHgust^iO,  1895. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  sabmit  the  following  report  of  the  affairs  of  the  Paeblo 
and  Jicarilla  Agency  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  Jnne  30, 1895: 

PUEBLOS. 

Population. — As  it  is  impossible  without  an  adequate  appropriation  for  the  purpose 
to  take  the  census  of  nineteen  pueblos  scattered  over  a  wide  extent  of  country, 
stretching  from  the  northern  part  of  the  Territory  to  the  southwest,  and  no  appro- 
priation having  been  made,  I  can  only  give  the  same  figures  quoted  in  my  last  annual 
report,  with  tho  remark  that  in  some  of  the  pueblos  I  estimate  a  slight  increase  in 
the  numbers.  Total  population,  8,536;  males  over  18  years  of  age,  2,701;  females 
over  14  years  of  age,  2,657 ;  children  between  6  and  16,  2,323. 

Schools. — I  am  pleased  to  report  an  increase  in  tho  number  of  children  attending 
school.  Year  by  year  parents  are  learning  to  appreciate  tho  value  of  education  for 
their  offspring.  The  number  of  Indian  schools  in  connection  with  this  agency  is 
twelve,  one  less  than  last  year,  the  Ramona  boarding  school  at  Santa  Fc  having  been 
discontinued.  Four  of  these  are  Government  schools,  namely,  one  at  Santa  Clara, 
one  at  Laguna,  one  at  Cochiti,  and  one  at  Zia  pueblo.  The  other  eight  are  contract 
schools,  one  being  the  boarding  school  at  Bernalillo,  conducted  by  the  Sisters  of 
Loretto,  and  the  others  day  schools  under  the  supervision  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
archbishop  of  Santa  F6.  The  latter  are  situated  at  the  following  pueblos:  Taos, 
San  Juan,  Santo  Domingo,  Jemez,  Isleta,  Pahuate  (Laguna),  and  Acoma.  The  total 
number  of  pupils  in  attendance  at  these  schools  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1895,  was  587,  a  gratifying  increase  over  the  previous  year. 

In  a<ldition  to  the  above  there  are  two  day  schools  conducted  by  the  Home  Mis- 
sion Board  of  the  Presbyterian  Church— one  at  Sciama  (Laguna)  and  the  other  at 
Zufli  pueblo;  but  as  they  do  not  report  to  this  agency  I  am  unable  to  give  statistics. 

It  has  been  decided  to  establish  a  Government  day  school  at  the  pueblo  of  San 
Felipe.  Land  has  been  set  aside  by  the  Indians  for  the  purpose  of  school  buildings, 
and  It  is  hoped  that  this  fall  will  see  a  school  in  active  operation  there. 

Habits. — I  have  observed  a  tendency  to  improvement  in  this  respect.  Every  year 
more  of  the  Indians  are  adopting  citizen  dress,  and  in  other  ways  conforming  to  the 
usages  of  their  more  civilized  neighbors. 

Issues. — There  has  been  the  usual  is^ue  of  farming  implements,  fence  wire,  and 
useful  tools  to  the  deserving  ones  during  the  year,  for  which  tho  Indians  are  grate- 
ful. I  believe  that  they  are  careful  of  and  make  good  use  of  any  property  so  issued 
to  them. 

One  youth  who  had  learned  the  shoemaking  trade  at  one  of  our  industrial  schools 
was  furnished  with  an  outfit  of  shoemaker's  tools,  by  means  of  which  he  will  be 
enabled  to  earn  a  living. 

These  Indians  support  themselves  by  cultivating  the  grants  of  land  attached  to 
each  pueblo,  raising  crops  of  com,  wheat,  oats,  and  vegetables,  occasionally  having 
a  surplus  to  dispose  of  in  addition  to  the  quantity  needed  for  their  own  consumption. 
At  some  of  the  pueblos  fruits  are  raised  successfully,  and  this  might  be  the  case  at 
nearly  all  of  them  if  the  Indians  were  not  too  poor  to  purchase  the  young  trees.  I 
have  had  several  applications  for  fruit  trees  to  plant  at  their  homes,  and  I  am  con- 
vinced that  this  would  be  a  judicious  way  in  which  to  assist  these  people.  I  would 
respectfully  recommend,  therefore,  that  750  or  1,000  young  trees  be  furnished — say 
apples,  pears,  plums,  peaches,  and  apricots — for  issue  to  these  Indians  at  the  proper 
season. 

Health.— During  the  past  jear  two  of  the  pueblos  have  been  visited  by  a  fatal 
epidemic.  It  commenced  at  Cochiti  in  July,  1894,  and  was  pronounced  by  tho  agency 
physi<'ian  to  be  spinal  meningitis,  or  spotted  fever;  the  number  of  deaths  there 
was  42.  The  ctisease  made  its  appearance  at  Santo  Domingo,  a  neighboring  pueblo, 
Inst  spring,  and  a  considerable  number  have  died  there.  When  I  learned  of  the 
disease  having  extended  to  that  pueblo,  I  immediately  communicated  with  tho  gov- 
ernor, oftVring  the  services  of  the  agency  physician  and  a  supply  of  medicines,  but 
could  elicit  no  response,  although  I- wrot«  several  letters  on  the  subject. 

Sister  Katharine  (Miss  Drexel),  being  in  this  vicinity  at  the  time,  and  hearing  of 
the  state  of  afi'nirs  went  to  the  pueblo  personally,  taking  two  nurses  of  her  order 
and  medicines  supplied  from  this  oflice.  The  governor  of  the  pueblo  and  his  head- 
men would  not  allow  her  to  enter  any  of  the  dwellings  where  there  were  sick,  would 
not  accept  any  of  the  remedies  offered,  nor  give  any  information  as  to  the  number 
sufiering  from  the  disease. 

During  tho  past  year,  as  in  former  years,  my  time  has  been  occupied  with  the 
settleiuent  of  disputes,  not  so  much  among  themselves — though  there  are  many  cases 
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of  that  kind — bat  between  tHe  Indians  and  their  Mexican  and  American  neighbors. 
Their  water  rights  are  often  invaded,  squatters  get  on  their  land,  their  timber  is  cut, 
and  their  stock  stolen.  In  attending  to  these  matters  the  agent  often  has  his  hands 
full,  but  only  in  this  way  are  the  lands  and  property  of  these  Indians  preserved  to 
them  and  the  machinations  of  designing  men  defeated. 

The  statistics  accompanying  annual  report  for  1895  relating  to  the  Pueblo  Indiana 
are  respectfully  inclosed  herewith. 

JICARILLA  APACHES. 

The  census  taken  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year—June  30,  1896^show8  the  total 
number  of  this  tribe  to  be  845,  indicating  an  increase  of  3  since  the  census  of  last 
year,  there  having  occurred  33  births  and  30  deaths  among  these  people  during  the 
past  twelve  months.  Number  of  males  above  18  yearn  of  age,  202 ;  number  of  females 
above  14  years  of  age»  258 ;  number  of  school  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and 
16,  240. 

The  health  of  the  tribe*during  the  year  has  been  fairly  good,  no  contagious  disease 
having  appeared  among  them.  I  am  glad  to  report  that  when  ill  almost  all  of  the 
Indians  have  recourse  to  the  agency  physician. 

Education. — Twenty -two  children  f^om  this  agency  have  been  attending  the  indus- 
trial boarding  school  at  Fort  Lewis.  Colo.,  during  the  past  year-  They  are  still 
there  and  maRing  satisfactory  progress. 

In  accordance  with  the  recommendation  made  in  my  last  annual  report  that  a 
boarding  school  should  be  established  here,  urrangemeute  are  nearly  completed, 
under  instructions  from  the  Indian  Office,  for  the  purchase  of  the  property  of  Gabriel 
Lucero,  containing  160  acres  of  land,  situated  near  t)ie  agency,  and  which  is  well 
adapted  for  the  purpose.  1  anticipate  that  in  a  short  time  the  purchase  will  be  con- 
summated and  the  school  in  operation. 

Farming.— Althoughi  as  stated  in  a  previous  report,  this  is  not  a  good  farming 
country,  seasons  being  short  and  amount  of  rainfall  not  generally  sufficient  to  insure 

food  crops  in  all  years,  yet  from  indications  at  the  present  time,  abundance  pf  rain 
avin^  fallen,  large  crops  of  grain,  etc.,  and  excellent  grazing  is  assured.  A 
majority  of  the  Indians  nave  planted  more  extensively  than  usual,  and  are  conse- 
quently much  elated  over  their  prospects  for  an  extra  liberal  harvest. 

Buildings. — During  the  nast  year  about  40  dwelling  houses  have  been  built  by 
Indians,  some  constructed  of  logs,  some  of  lumber,  many  of  them  quite  large  and 
comfortable.    They  still  continue  to  fence  and  improve  their  lands  as  they  are  able. 

An  addition  to  the  agency  buildings  has  been  made  by  the  erection  of  a  physician's 
office  and  dispensary,  which  was  much  wanted.  All  the  agency  buildings  have  been 
painted  and  are  in  good  repair.  A  number  of  new  bridges  spanning  streams  on  the 
reservation  were  washed  away  last  fall.    These  have  all  been  restored. 

Stock. — Although  the  past  winter  was  one  of  great  severity,  very  little  loss  of  stock 
occurred.  I  do  not  think  it  amounted  to  10  per  cent,  and  this  principally  among 
those  who  had  not  provided  forage  for  the  winter  months.  Horses — or  which  they 
possess  a  large  number^  some  of  tnem  of  good  quality— are  at  present  in  fine  condi- 
tion. The  increase  has  been  particularly  great  this  spring.  There  are  2,400  sheep 
and  250  goats  on  the  reservation  owned  by  Indians.  These  also  are  in  splendid  con- 
dition, owing  to  the  abundance  of  fine  grass  this  season. 

Trespassexi. — As  in  the  past,  trespassers  continue  to  give  constant  annoyance. 
They  look  upon  the  reservation  with  very  covetous  eyes,  and  the  agency  employees 
are  scarcely  able  to  keep  them  ofi*;  in  fact,  the  latter  have  been  compelled  to  resort 
to  harsh  means  on  several  occasions.  A  number  of  the  cattle  and  sheep  owners  in 
this  vicinity  would  like  vei7  much  to  have  the  Indians  removed  from  the  reservation 
and  settled  elsewhere.  They  take  every  opportunity  of  urging  this  measure  and 
of  seeking  to  bring  it  about. 

Behavior. — The  conduct  of  the  Indians  during  the  year  under  review  has  been,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  very  satisfactory.  There  is  stUl  a  dissatisfied  element — the  same  band 
which  two  years  ago  was  brought  back  from  the  counties  of  Colfax,  Mora,  and  Taos, 
in  this  Territory.  They  are  a  worthless  set,  who  would  not  be  contented  anywhere 
or  under  any  circumstances  and  are  constant  disturbers  of  the  good  order  and  peace 
of  the  community.  It  would  conduce  to  the  harmony  of  the  tribe  generally  if  the 
leaders,  Santiago  Largo  and  Juan  Peseta,  could  be  removed  entirely  from  the 
reservation. 

Timber. — Last  fall,  under  instructions  from  the  Indian  Office,  I  advertised  for  bids 
for  a  portion  of  the  timber  existing  on  the  reservation,  the  sale  having  been  author- 
ized by  act  of  Congress,  the  proceeds  of  which  were  to  be  invested  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Indians.  On  inquiry  it  was  found  that  the  most  valuable  and  the  most  easily 
accessible  timber  was  on  the  lands  allotted  to  the  Indians,  and  the  balance  was  too 
distant  from  the  railroad  to  be  available  within  the  time  allowed.  There  were  con- 
sequently no  bids  received.    The  followingi  which  bears  on  this  subject,  is  an  extract 
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copy  from  the  report  of  United  States  Indian  Inspector  C.  C.  Dnncan  made  to  the 
Honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior  July,  1895: 

Tills  reservation  is  12  miles  wide  by  82  long,  and  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railroad  passes  thronrii 
the  extreme  northern  part,  and  most  of  the  land  is  well  timbered  with  pine,  the  proximity  of  which  to 
the  railroad  renders  it  very  valuable,  and  it  can  be  readily  sold  for  a  good  price.  The  average  eleva- 
tion  of  the  reservation  is  about  7,000  feet;  so  high  that  no  crops  except  wheat,  oats,  and  potatoes  can 
be  raised,  and  these  only  on  favored  spots,  so,  as  can  be  seen,  this  can  never  be  an  urriouitural  reaer> 
vation ;  but  grasses  grow  jBnely,  and  sneep,  goats,  horses,  and  cattle  do  well,  especially  sheep. 

Ithink  it  would  be  advisable  that  the  timber  be  sold  and  the  procee<ls  arising  tberen*om  be  invested 
in  sheep,  goats,  and  cattle  for  the  Indians.  I  understand  that  the  lands  have  been  allotted  and  the 
allotments  accepted  by  the  Indians,  though  not  yet  conflrraed  by  the  Department.  Agent  Bnllis  was 
authorized  by  an  act  of  Congress  to  make  sale  of  the  timber  on  the  unallotted  lands ;  but  upon  inveati- 
gation  he  found  that  the  lands  of  value  for  timber  had  been  allotted,  snd  the  balanoo  was  so  scattered 
that  he  con  Id  find  no  bidder,  and  no  sale  was  made.  As  the  timber  on  the  allotted  lands  is  fully 
mature  and  liable  to  be  deatroved  by  fires  it  seems  to  me  it  would  be  wise  to  allow  these  Indians,  with* 
the  advice  and  consent  of  CapUdn  Bullis,  or,  as  would  be  still  better,  allow  Captain  BuUis  to  sell  for 
these  Indians  such  portions  of  the  timber  as  could  be  disposed  of  without  permanent  injory  to  the 
lands,  and  invest  the  proceeds  in  stock,  turning  over  to  each  Indian  the  stock  brought  ttom  the  pro> 
ceeds  of  sale  from  their  several  allotments. 

This  can  only  be  done  by  private  sale,  and  Ci^itain  Bullis*s  modesty  may  restrain  him  ftom  asking 
an  order  to  that  effect,  rot  this  reason  I  think  he  should  be  directed  to  make  the  sale  and  invest 
ment  according  to  his  best  Judgment.  With  sheep  for  their  timber  these  Indians  will  soon  be  self- 
supporting,  lam  informed  that  the  removal  of  the  timber  will  improve  the  pasturage,  and  as  it  can 
never  be  of  any  possible  benefit  to  the  Indians,  I  think,  for  the  reasons  heretofore  given,  the  order 
for  the  sale  should  be  granted  at  once. 

In  conclnsion,  I  have  pleasure  in  stating  that  these  Indians  are  improving  gradu- 
ally from  year  to  year,  and  at  the  present  time  are  in  a  more  prosperous  condition 
than  they  hare  ever  beeu. 

The  census  report  of  the  Jicarilla  Apaches  and  statistics  accompanying  annual 
report  for  1895  are  inclosed  herewith. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

John  L.  Bullis, 
Captain  Twentif-fourih  Infantry^  Acting  Indian  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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REPORT  OF  NEW  YORK  AGENCY. 

New  York  Agency, 
Glean f  N.  F.,  August  26 j  1895, 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  instructions  I  herewith  submit  my  first  annual  report 
of  the  New  York  Agency,  N.  Y. 

Number  of  Indians.— The  Indians  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  New  York  Agency 
are  divided  by  tribal  organization  as  follows: 

Cayugas 168 

Onoudagas 534 

Oneidas 266 

Senecas 2,693 

St.  Regis 1,106 

Tnscaroras 378 

The  Seneeas  and  their  reseryations. — The  Senecas  occupy  the  Allegany,  Cattaraugus, 
and  Tonawanda  reservations.  The  Allegany  Reservation  is  located  in  Cattaraugus 
County,  and  lies  along  the  Allegany  River  for  a  distance  of  35  miles,  the  eastern  ter- 
minus being  near  Vandalia  and  the  western  at  the  boundary  lino  between  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania.  The  reservation  is  from  \  mile  to  2^  miles  in  width,  the  lines 
having  been  run  so  as  to  take  in  all  the  bottom  lands  of  the  river.  There  are  30,469 
acres  m  this  reservation^  of  which  about  11,000  acres  are  tillable;  but  of  this  not 
one-half  is  cultivated  or  in  pasturage.  Nearly  all  the  valuable  timber  has  been  cut 
otf  and  sold.  The  Indians  on  the  Allegany  Reservation,  as  a  rule,  pay  but  little 
attention  to  farming.  There  are  a  few  good  farmers  among  them,  but  the  majority 
farm  just  enough  to  get  a  scanty  subsistence,  and  the  most  of  that  is  obtained  from 
labor  among  their  white  neighbors.  There  are  residing  on  this  reservation  ^3  Sen- 
ecas and  about  73  Onondagas. 

On  the  Allegany  Reservation  are  located  six  villages  laid  out  under  an  act  of  Con- 
gress passed  February  19,  1875,  which  authorized  leases  to  be  made  by  the  Seneca 
Nntion^s  council  of  Indians  to  white  lessees  for  periods  not  exceeding  twelve  years. 
In  1890  thi^  act  was  amended,  authorizing  leases  to  be  made  for  periods  not  exceeding 
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ninety-nine  years.  The  twelve-^ear  leases  within  these  villages  expired  in  1892,  and 
were  then  renewed  for  ninety -nine  years.  The  rentals  from  these  leases  are  paid  to 
the  treasurer  of  the  Seneca  Nation,  and  amount  to  about  $10,000  per  year.  The  funds 
which  come  into  the  treasury  of  the  Seneca  Nation  from  these  rentals  and  other 
sources  are  disbursed  upon  orders  issued  by  the  president  and  clerk  of  the  Seneca 
Nation,  authorized  by  vole  of  the  council.  The  rentals  fh>m  leases  in  the  several 
villages  are  steadily  increasing,  as  new  leases  are  being  made. 

I  have  reason  to  believe^  from  well-directed  inquiries  made  by  me,  that  the  funds 
of  the  nation  are  improvidently  expended.  Quite  a  majority  of  the  Indians  are 
ignorant  and  have  no  knowledge  whatever  of  business  or  business  transactions,  and 
have  but  little,  if  any,  appreciation  or  knowledge  of  the  way  and  manner  in  which 
the  affairs  of  the  nation  are  conducted.  It  is  difficult  to  see  where  any  considerable 
amount  of  the  money  is  expended  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians  as  a  body. 

The  descendants  of  the  noted  Seneca  chief,  Complanter,  numbering  about  ninety, 
occupv  a  small  reservation  in  Warren  Couuty,  Pa.,  Just  south  of  the  line  between 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  There  are  about  720  acres  in  the  reservation,  and  it  was 
given  to  Complanter  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  as  a  token  of  appreciation  of  his 
valuable  services  to  the  whites.  His  descendants  own  the  land  in  fee  simple,  and  it 
is  divided  in  severalty  among  them.  A  controversy  has  recently  arisen  between  the 
Complanter  heirs  and  some  whites.  The  heirs  of  Complanter  claim  that  the  whites 
are  occupying  valuable  lands  belonging  to  them.  I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  all 
the  facts  relating  to  this  controversy,  out  it  seems  that  the  serious  question  in  the 
matter  is  whether  or  not  the  statute  of  limitations  applies  to  the  Indians.  If  it  does, 
the  Indians  have  no  title  to  the  lands,  even  though  it  was  conveyed  to  Complanter. 
The  conveyance  having  been  made  so  many  years  ago,  and  the  lands  having  been  in 
the  adverse  possession  of  the  whites  for  so  many  years,  the  claim  of  the  Indians  is 
barred  by  the  statute  of  limitations,  providing  it  applies  to  them.  The  Complanter 
Indians  are  enrolled  ou  the  Allegany  Keservation  census  and  vote  on  that  reservation. 

The  names,  respectively,  of  the  villages  on  the  Allegany  Reservation,  and  the 
approximate  number  of  acres  in  the  same,  respectively,  are  as  follows : 


Acres. 

Vandalia 240 

Carrollton 2,200 

Great  Valley 260 


Aorea. 

Salamanca 2,000 

West  Salamanca 750 

Red  House 40 


The  approximate  value  of  improvements  in  each  village,  respectively,  is  as  follows: 


Vandalia $8,000 

Carrollton  (exclusive  of  rail- 
road property )  30, 000 

Great  Valley 20,000 


Salamanca  (exclusive  of  rail- 
road property) $1,200,000 

West  Salamanca 50,000 

Red  House 50,000 


The  Cattaraugus  Reservation  is  located  partly  in  the  counties  of  Cattaraugus, 
Chautauqua,  and  Erie.  It  lies  on  both  sides  of  tne  Cattaraugus  Creek,  beginning  at 
a  point  near  Gowanda  and  running  to  Lake  Erie.  It  embraces  21,680  acres  of  land. 
The  total  number  of  Indians  residing  there  is  1,483,  of  whom  1,2^  are  Senecas,  31 
are  Onondaffas,  and  134  Cayugas.  Many  of  the  Cattaraugus  Indians  are  good 
farmers,  and  have  well-tillea  farms,  good  stock,  and  comfortable  buildings;  the 
migority,  however^  cultivate  only  small  patches  of  land.  The  lands  uj^on  the  Cat- 
taraugus Reservation,  a  large  portion  of  them,  are  valuable,  and  lie  within  the  grape 
belt  and  fruit-growiug  Bection  of  western  New  York,  but  a  large  portion  of  these 
lands  have  been  allowed  to  grow  up  to  brush,  second-growth  timber,  and  such  other 
vegetable  growths  as  are  indigenous  to  the  locality.  If  these  lands  were  properly 
cultivated  and  improved  every  Indian  on  this  reservation  could  be  independent  and 
have  all  the  comforts  of  a  civilized  life.    This  is  true  of  all  the  reservations. 

The  Senecas  on  the  Allegany  and  Cattaraugus  reservations  are  a  corporate  body, 
under  the  name  of  the  Seneca  Nation  of  Indians,  and  have  a  common  interest  in  the 
lands  of  both  reservations.  They  are  incorporated  under  an  act  of  the  legislature 
of  the  State  of  New  York  and  have  a  constitution  for  their  government.  The  presi- 
dent is  the  executive  officer  of  the  Seneca  Nation,  and  the  sixteen  councilors,  chosen 
in  equal  numbers  ftom  each  reservation,  compose  the  legislative  branch  of  the  gov- 
ernment. There  is  a  clerk  and  a  treasurer  for  the  nation,  and  on  each  reservation 
there  is  a  surrogate,  three  peacemakers,  a  marshal^  and  an  overseer  of  the  poor.  All 
the  officers  are  elected  for  one  year,  except  the  surrogate  and  peacemakers.  The 
surrogate  holds  for  two  years  and  the  peacemakers  are  elected  for  three  years,  their 
terms  expiring  in  alternate  years. 

The  peacemakers  are  judicial  officers.  The  peacemakers'  court  is  a  court  of  general 
jurisdiction,  althoujg^h  the  practice  is  the  same  as  that  in  courts  of  justices  of  the 
peace.  An  appeal  lies  from  the  decision  of  the  peacemakers  to  the  council  and  the 
decision  of  tne  council  is  conclusive.     The  peacemakers'  court  has  the  same  juris- 
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dictiou  as  tke  courts  of  record  of  this  State,  or  rather  as  the  courts  of  record 
having  general  jorisdictioa.  This  gives  the  peacemakers'  court  Jurisdiction  over 
ail  actions  at  law  and  actions  in  equity  vrithout  any  prescribed  practice,  except 
such  as  is  had  in  courts  of  justices  of  the  peace,  which  are  not  courts  of  record  and 
of  limited  jurisdiction  ;*and  there  is  no  practice  in  instices'  courts  regulating  actions 
in  ejectment,  partition,  and  all  actions  involving  the  title  to  real  estate. 

In  all  controversies  between  Indians  the  Indian  is  practically  without  any  adequate 
remedy  at  law.  The  peacemakers  are  men  unlearned  in  the  law  and  are  without  any 
knowledge  of  the  rules  of  practice  in  any  court.  The^r  have  not  the  least  notidU 
whatever  of  equity  and  no  knowledge  of  the  rules  of  evidence.  In  fact,  they  do  not 
know  what  is  or  is  not  lesal  evidence  of  a  fact.  The^  are  captious,  arbitrary,  and 
sometimes  mercenary,  and  many  times  arbitrarily  retuse  to  issue  process  or  enter- 
tain an  application  for  process,  and  in  cases  where  important  rights  are  involved. 
There  is  no  power  to  compel  them  to  issue  process  or  entertain  a  cause,  however  just 
it  may  be,  and  if  the  applicant  chanc^  to  be  inimical  to  any  member  of  the  court 
he  is  likely  to  have  his  application  arbitrarily  refused.  If  a  cause  is  entertained  by 
the  peacemaker's  court  and  an  appeal  taken  to  the  council  the  same  incompetency  is 
found  there,  as  the  members  of  the  council  are  without  any  learning  in  law  and 
without  an^  knowledge  of  the  rules  of  practice  or  the  rules  of  evidence.  The 
administration  of  justice  in  these  Indian  courts  amounts  to  but  little  more  than  a 
farce. 

In  my  opinion  legislation  in  this  behalf  is  greatly  needed.  If  the  State  courts 
were  given  concurrent  jurisdiction  with  the  Indian  courts,  with  the  right  of  appeal 
to  the  State  courts,  the  rights  of  person  and  property  among  the  Inmans  could  be 
protected. 

The  Tonawanda  Reservation  is  located  partly  in  the  counties  of  Erie,  Genesee, 
and  Niagara.  It  lies  alon^  the  Tonawanda  Creek  on  each  side  of  the  stream,  and 
contains  6,549  acres.  It  is  occupied  by  500  Senecas  belonging  to  the  Tonawanda 
band  of  that  tribe,  a  few  Oneidas,  and  a  few  members  of  other  tribes.  This  reser- 
vation is  a  fertile  tract  of  land,  and  there  are  a  few  good  farmers  among  the  Toua- 
wandas.  A  large  part  of  the  2,000  acres  under  cultivation  is  tilled  by  whites  under 
leases  authorized  by  a  State  law.  The  government  of  the  Tonawanda  band  of  Sene- 
cas is  by  chiefs,  who  are  elected  for  li^,  according  to  Indian  customs.  There  are 
elected  by  popular  vote  each  year  a  president,  a  clerk,  a  treasurer,  a  marshal,  and 
three  peacemakers. 

The  Tiucarorai. — This  tribe  is  located  on  a  beautiful  reservation  in  the  county  of 
Niagara,  a  few  miles  northeast  of  Suspension  Bridge.  The  Tuscororas  are  good  farm- 
ers; their  farms,  fences,  and  buildings  will  compare  favorably  with  those  of  the 
white  farmers  in  their  neighborhood.  There  are  6,299  acres  in  this  reservation,  and 
the  Indian  population  aggregates  378. 

The  government  of  the  Tuscaroras  is  by  chiefs  elected  according  to  Indian  customs. 
At  the  present  time  there  is  a  contention  existing  between  two  sets  of  chieis.  Eaoh 
set  is  acting  as  de  facto  chiefs,  and  this  situation  has  continued  for  some  months 
past;  but  f  am  glad  to  state  that  this  contention  is  now  in  a  fair  way  of  being 
amicably  settled,  and  the  persons  who  are  chiefs  de  jure  designated  and  recognized. 

There  are  but  few  pagans  among  the  Tuscaroras.  On  all  the  other  reservations  the 
pagans  are  in  a  migority. 

&e  Onondagai. — This  reservation  is  located  in  the  county  of  that  name,  about  5 
miles  south  from  the  city  of  Syracuse.  It  is  about  2.3  miles  wide  and  4  miles  long, 
and  contaius  6,100  acres.  The  topography  of  the  reservation  is  quite  broken,  and 
the  steeper  hillsides  are  worthless  except  for  woodland  and  pasturage.  The  arable 
land  is  largely  cultivated  by  whites  under  leases  authorized  by  a  State  law.  Some 
revenue  is  derived  each  year  fh>m  stone  quarries  on  the  reservation  operated  by 
whites.  There  are  several  Onondagas  who  are  good,  thrifty,  farmers,  and  have 
homes  as  comfortable  as  the  average  white  man. 

The  government  of  the  Onondagas  is  by  chiefs  chosen  for  life,  according  to  Indian 
customs.  Nearly  all  of  the  chiefs  are  pagans,  who  are  autagonistic  to  any  innova- 
tions upon  their  Indian  customs  and  religious  observations,  and  are  also  antagonistic 
to  any  progression  which  interferes  with  their  Indian  customs.  The  Onondagas  on 
this  reservation  number  385,  and  residing  with  them  are  87  Oneidas. 

The  St.  Regie. — This  reservation  is  located  on  the  St.  Lawrence  Kiver,  in  the  county 
of  Franklin,  and  on  the  northern  boundary  of  New  York.  The  Canadian  St.  Regis 
Reservation  is  just  over  the  boundary  line.  There  are  1,105  American  St.  Regis  and 
about  the  same  number  on  the  other  side  of  the  line.  The  reservation  in  New  York 
State  embraces  14,640  acres.  A  considerable  portion  is  good  farming  land,  but  a  part 
is  very  stony,  and  a  part  low  and  swampy.  The  reservation  is  7.3  miles  long  and 
about  3  miles  wide.  The  government  of  the  St.  Regis  is  in  the  hands  of  chiefs,  chosen 
according  to  Indian  customs.  The  St.  Regis  have  of  late  years  neglected  farming  to 
engage  in  basket  making.  They  are  adepts  at  the  work,  and  their  product  aggre- 
gates a  considerable  stun  eaoh  year. 
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The  Qneidai. — This  tribe  has  no  reservation.  Most  of  the  Oneida  Indians  removed 
to  Wisconsin  in  1846.  Those  who  remained  retained  350  acres  of  land  near  the  vil- 
lage  of  Oneida,  in  the  county  of  Madison.  This  land  was  divided  in  severalty  and 
the  Indians  are  citizens.  Somethiu<^  over  100  Oneidas  reside  in  the  vicinity  of 
Windfall,  near  Oneida,  and  most  of  the  remainder  reside  upon  the  Onondaga  Reser- 
vation. But  few  of  the  Oneidas  are  now  landholders.  Their  total  real  estate  will 
not  exceed  100  acres.  Although  the  Oneidas  are  citizens  and  entitled  to  the  elective 
franchise,  a  large  majority  of  them  refnse  to  exercise  it. 

TheOayngas. — This  tribe  has  no  reservation.  They  number  only  168  and  reside 
principally  on  the  Cattaraugus  Reservation. 

Schools. — The  schools  on  the  several  reservations  are  supported  by  the  State.  The 
State  builds  and  maintains  the  schoolbouses,  pays  the  salaries  of  the  teachers,  and 
in  some  instances  buys  the  ftiel.  The  Indians  do  not  seem  to  properly  appreciate 
what  the  St-ate  is  doing  for  them  in  the  matter  of  education  and  do  not  require  such 
regularity  of  attendance  on  the  part  of  their  children  as  is  needed  to  produce  good 
results.  The  following  are  the  tabulated  statistics  relating  to  the  schools  on  the 
several  reservations: 


Keservaiion. 


Num- 
ber of 

dis- 
tricts. 


Allefrany  and  CattAraiigns 

Onondaga  

St.  Regis 

Tonawanda 

Tuscarora 


16 
1 
5 
3 
2 


ToUl 


27 


Papils 

of  school 

ago. 


700 
100 
325 
135 
128 


1,388 


Average 
weeks 
taught. 


34 
36 
36 
36 
35 


Number 

attending 

somepor 

tion  of 

year. 


35.4 


441 
70 

164 
91 
70 


736 


Average 
daily 

attend- 
ance. 


173 
18 
66 
38 
32 


327 


Num- 
ber of 
teach- 
ers. 


16 
1 
5 
3 
2 


Expense. 


$4,873.24 

407.39 

1.507.10 

823.24 

600.00 


27  i    8,210.97 


An  industrial  school  for  Indian  children  is  supported  near  Tunesassa,  on  the  Alle- 
gany Reservation,  by  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  in  Philadelphia.  The  school  is 
a  most  excellent  one,  and  gives  instruction  in  all  the  substantial  branches  of  educa- 
tion. The  annual  cost  of  maintenance  is  about  $3,200,  in  addition  to  the  income  of 
the  farm  of  464  acres  upon  which  the  school  is  located.  The  attendance  of  pupils  is 
limited  to  45. 

The  Thomas  Orphan  Asylum  for  Indian  Children  is  supported  by  the  State.  This 
institution  is  beautifully  located  on  a  farm  of  100  acres  in  the  valley  of  the  Catta- 
raugus Creek,  on  the  Cattaraugus  Reservation.  The  State  pa^s  $100  per  capital 
annually  for  the  support  and  education  of  100  Indian  children,  in  addition  to  the 
income  of  the  farm.  Extensive  improvements  have  recently  been  made  in  and  about 
the  asylum,  for  which  special  appropriations  have  beeu  made  by  the  State  legisla- 
ture. The  superintendent  is  George  I.  Lincoln,  who  has  proved  to  be  an  efficient 
manager  of  the  farm  and  asylum.  This  asylum  has  recently  been  put  under  the 
management  and  supervision  of  the  State  board  of  charities. 

Mission  work. — The  whites  prosecute  religions  mission  work  on  the  several  reserva- 
tions with  a  fair  degree  of  success.  On  the  Allegany  Reservation  there  are  two 
Presbyterian  churches,  with  a  reported  membership  of  about  125.  There  is  also  a 
Baptist  church,  with  upward  of  40  members.  Rev.  M.  F.  Trippe,  of  Salamanca,  has 
charge  of  the  Presbyterian  mission  work  on  the  Allegany  Reservation,  and  also  upon 
the  Tonawanda  and  Tuscarora  reservations. 

On  the  Cattaraugus  Reservation  the  Presbyterians  support  a  resident  missionary. 
Rev.  George  Runciman  has  been  in  charge  of  the  work  for  several  years.  He  reports 
a  membership  of  something  over  100.  Services  are  regularly  maintained  at  the  com- 
modious church  and  at  several  outside  stations.  There  is  on  tliis  reservation  a  Bap- 
tist church,  in  charge  of  a  native  preacher,  which  has  a  membership  of  over  12o. 
The  pastor  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  at  North  Collins  preaches  regularly 
in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  on  the  reservation.  This  church  has  a  member- 
ship of  about  50.  During  the  past  year  a  union  chapel  has  been  built  on  the 
reservation,  principally  by  the  Indians  themselves. 

On  the  Tuscarora  Reservation  there  is  a  Baptist  and  a  Presbyterian  church.  The 
Baptist  church  work  is  directed  by  Rev.  Frank  Mt.  Pleasant,  a  native  Tuscarora 
preacher,  and  the  Presbyterian  church  work  is  directed  by  Rev.  John  Gansworth,  a 
native  Tuscarora  preacher.    The  membership  of  the  Baptist  church  is  200. 

On  the  Tonawanda  Reservation  there  is  a  Baptist,  a  Methodist  Episcopal,  and  a 
Presbyterian  church.  A  native  preacher  has  charge  of  the  Baptist  church,  which 
has  a  membership  of  about  50.  The  Methodist  Episcopal  church  has  only  a  small 
membership,  and  is  under  the  charge  of  W.  B.  Cliff.    The  Presbyterian  church  has 
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a  membership  of  about  50.    Rev.  Mr.  Trippe  is  with  the  chnrch  one  week  in  eaeh 
month,  nnd  iu  his  absence  services  are  conducted  by  the  Presbyterian  pastor  at  Akron. 

On  tbo  Onondaffa  Reservation  there  is  an  Episcopal  and  a  Methodist  Episcopal 
church.  Rev.  John  Scott  has  hail  charge  of  the  former  for  a  number  of  years. 
Rev.  Abram  Fancher  is  in  charge  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  chnrch,  and  Thomas 
La  Fort;  a  brother  of  Chief  Daniel  La  Fort,  is  the  leader  of  a  Wesleyan  Methodist 
class. 

The  religious  interests  of  the  St.  Regis  Reservation  are  looked  after  principally  by 
the  Catholic  and  Methodist  Episcopal  churches.  There  are  about  750  American 
St.  Regis  who  are  communicants  in  the  Catholic  mission,  which  is  in  charge  of 
Father  M.  Manville.  Rev.  A.  Wells  is  pastor  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church, 
which  has  a  membership  of  about  50.  Charles  White,  a  St.  Regis  Indian,  is  leader 
of  a  l>ee  Methodiet  class. 

Citizenship  and  lands  in  sevsralty. — During  the  year  1894  a  movement  was  inaugu- 
rated on  the  Cattaraugus  Reservation  by  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union 
on  that  reservation  in  favor  of  citizenship  and  division  of  lands  in  severalty.  A 
petition  iu  favor  of  breaking  up  the  tribal  relations  was  circulated  among  the  Cat- 
taraugus Indians  and  quite  numerously  signed.  On  the  16th  day  of  January,  1^4, 
an  election  or  meeting  was  held  by  the  Indians  on  the  Cattaraugus  Reservation  to 
vote  upon  the  question  of  citizenship  and  a  division  of  lands  in  severalty.  The 
result  of  the  vote  was  40  in  favor  of  citizenship  and  division  of  lands  and  200  against 
it.  The  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union,  which  inaugurated  the  movement, 
was  at  the  time  of  the  vote  about  equally  divide<l.  A.  large  majority  of  the  Indians 
on  that  reservation  and  on  all  the  other  reservations  are  opposed  to  citizenship  and 
a  division  of  lands  in  severalt3\ 

The  opposition  to  the  proposed  change  in  making  the  Indians  citizens  and  dividing 
their  lauds  in  severalty  does  not  i)roceed,  in  my  opinion,  wholly  or  principally  from 
the  causes  assi^nicd  by  my  esteemed  pre<lecessor,  A.  W.  Ferrin,  in  his  annual  report 
for  the  year  1894.  It  is  apparent  to  any  interested  observer  that  the  Indians  are 
not  prepared  to  become  citizens;  and  without  a  home  aud  a  place  of  refuge  a  large 
majority  of  them  would  very  soon  become  paupers.  A  large  majority  ot  them  are 
shii'tless  and  indolent,  aud  will  work  only  when  necessity  compels  them  to  do  so. 
If  their  lauds  were  divided  in  severalty  and  the  power  of  alienation  suspended  for 
twenty  years  they  would  hardly  then  be  prepared  to  become  citizens  or  self-sup- 
porting at  their  present  rate  of  progress.  The  avarice  of  the  whites  and  of  the  more 
intelligent  and  crafty  of  the  Indians  woald  soon  absorb  the  lauds  allotted  to  them, 
oven  after  a  period  of  twenty  years,  uuless  the  Indians  make  much  more  progress  iu 
the  twenty  years  to  come  than  in  the  twenty  years  past.  Under  the  present  sys- 
tem every  Indian  must  have  a  home,  aud  the  fact  that  a  large  portion  of  their  lands 
are  uncultivated  and  of  no  uso  to  anybody  furnishes  no  reason  why  the  whites  should 
absorb  them  or  deprive  the  Indians  of  them.  The  more  intelligent  aud  honorable 
IndiauH,  and  those  who  have  the  welfare  of  their  race  at  heart,  fully  appreciate  the 
disastrous  consequences  which  would  ensue  to  a  majority  of  the  Indians  from  a  divi- 
sion of  their  lands  in  severalty,  with  the  power  of  alienation,  until  they  are  fully 
prepared  to  become  citizens.  The  industrious  and  well-to-do  Indians  are  not  at  all 
exercised  about  the  fact  that  if  the  lands  were  divided  in  severalty  they  would  lose 
a  portion  of  the  lands  under  their  control.  They  are  aware  that  if  the  lands  were 
allotted,  due  consideration  would  be  given  to  the  improvements  made  by  them  uiK>n 
the  lauds  allotte<l. 

Obstacles  to  moral  improvement — The  propensity  to  strong  drink  among  the  Indians 
continues  to  be  one  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  their  moral  and  material  improve- 
ment. Tho  law  is  ample  and  sufficient  to  protect  the  Indians  from  this  vice,  and  to 
puuisli  the  whites  who  surround  the  reservations  aud  openly  sell  intoxicants  to  the 
Indians.  The  difficulty  is  with  tho  police  department.  A  deputy  United  States 
marshal  has  been  located  at  Salamanca  for  a  number  of  years,  aud  bat  very  few 
arrests  or  prosecutions  of  real  culprits  and  those  who  do  the  most  harm  to  the  Indians 
have  boon  made.  The  difficulty  does  not  consist  in  the  inability  to  make  the  proof 
necessary  to  convict.  The  deputy  marshal  has  arrested  many  tramps  and  hangers-on 
witliin  the  past  few  yearsfor  the  sale  of  liquor  to  Indians.  These  arrests  have  usually 
been  the  result  of  a  scheme  or  conspiracy  among  certain  Indians  for  the  purpose  of 
liaviu;^  some  worthless  fellow  or  tramp  arrested  and  taken  to  IJtiea  or  Albany  to 
attend  the  United  States  district  court  at  a  largo  expense  to  tho  United  States,  the 
Indian  witncsi^s  receiving  mileage  sufficient  to  m:ike  it  a  nice  pleasure  trip.  The 
result  is  tho  conviction  of  some  trausient,  worthless  fellow  who  never  sold  any  liquor 
to  Indians  except  as  he  was  induced  to  do  so  by  persons  who  procured  his  arrest. 

I  have  received  many  complaints  during  the  past  year  from  reliable  ludiaus  and 
proniiueut  business  men  upon  and  about  tho  Allegany  Reservation  of  the  open  viola- 
tion of  the  law  iu  tho  sale  of  liquor  to  Indians,  and  that  tho  offenders  could  easily  be 
jmnislied  if  the  officer  or  officers  whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that  the  law  is  enforced  had 
any  disposition  to  do  so.    The  promoters  of  the  prosecution  of  these  transient,  worth- 
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l6«8  p«rson9  are  aware  that  Bach  persons  can  be  prosecuted  without  antagonizing 
the  resident  liquor  sellers  and  their  friends.  They  also  believe  that  sach  prosecu- 
tions will  mitigate  somewhat  their  omission  to  prosecute  the  real  culprits.  They 
are  also  interested  in  the  fees  and  mileage.  This  is  the  condition,  not  a  theory.  A 
vigorous  prosecution  of  those  engaged  in  the  sale  of  liquor  to  Indians  would  soon 
stop  it. 

Another  obstacle  in  the  way  to  moral  improvement  is  the  Indian  practice  of  cohab- 
itation between  the  sexes  without  formal  marriage.  Many  of  them  live  together  and 
separate  at  will.  This  tends  to  destroy  tho  home,  and  is  a  peruicions  example  for 
the  youn^  Indian  people. 

Legislatum. — The  legislature  of  New  York  at  its  session  in  1894  passed  an  act  pro- 
viding for  the  maintenance  in  county  almshouses  of  all  poor  Indians  who  may  be  so 
disabled  that  they  can  not  maintain  themselves. 

Such  pauper  Indians  are  to  be  committed  to  the  almshouses  by  the  poor  authori- 
ties, and  will  be  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  State  board  of  charities. 

Annuities.— The  UuHed  States  holds  in  trust  $238,050  for  the  Senecas,  and  $86,950 
for  the  Tonawanda  Band  of  Senecas.  The  interest  on  these  funds,  amount! ug  to 
$11,902.50  and  $4,349.50,  respectively,  is  distributed  per  capita  by  the  United  States 
agent.  The  per  capita  amount  from  the  first  fund  last  year  was  $4.10.  Each  of  the 
Tonawandas  received  $7.90  from  their  fund  and  $4.10  from  the  general  fund,  or  a 
total  of  $12. 

In  addition,  the  Federal  agent  distributes  each  year  $3,500  worth  of  sheeting  and 
gingham  among  the  Cayngas,  Oneidas,  Onondagas,  Senecas,  and  Tuscaroras,  in  pur- 
suance of  a  treaty  made  with  the  Six  Nations  November  17,  1794. 

The  State  of  New  York  pays  annuities  as  follows:  To  the  Onondagas,  $2,340; 
Cayngas,  $2,300;  St.  Regis,  $2,130.67;  Senecas,  $500. 
Very  respectfully, 

,}.  E.  Jewell, 
United  States  Indian  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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REPORT  OF  DEVILS  LAKE  AGENCY. 

Devils  Lake  Agency, 
Fort  TotUm,  N,  Dak.,  August  26,  1895. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  instructions  contained  in  your  circular  letter  of  June  15, 
1895, 1  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  as  my  annual  report  of  the  affairs  of 
this  agency  and  the  existing  conditions,  habits,  and  circumstances  of  the  Indians 
under  my  charge. 

Deyils  Lake  OEUservation. — The  reservation  is  located  on  the  south  shore  of  Devils 
Lake,  which  forms  its  entire  northern  boundary,  and  is  about  35  miles  from  east  to 
west,  and  from  8  to  18  miles  south  to  the  Cheyenne  River,  which  forms  its  southern 
boundary.  It  contains  166,400  acres,  about  one-half  of  which  is  fair  agricultural 
land,  the  balance  being  timber  land,  hills,  and  meadow  only  fit  for  hay  and  pasturage, 
being  capable  of  maintaining  20.000  head  of  stock,  or  enough,  if  properly  managed, 
to  support  the  entire  people  of  tne  reservation. 

BcdldingB. — The  buildings  are  located  at  Fort  Totten,  on  the  south  shore  of  Devils 
Lake,  at  about  the  center  of  the  reservation  from  east  to  west,  except  the  gristmill, 
which  is  located  about  7  miles  east  of  the  agency.  They  are  in  fair  condition— except 
the  want  of  paint,  repairs  to  some  of  the  chimneys,  and  new  roof  on  agent's  house — 
and  are  ample  for  the  accommodation  of  the  employees  and  the  transaction  of  the 
business  ot  the  agency,  with  the  exception  of  quarters  for  two  families  of  Indian 
employees,  who  now  live  in  the  old  Government  buildings,  which  are  much  poorer 
than  most  of  the  houses  of  the  Indians  out  over  the  reservation,  and  which  have 
been  repeatedly  condemned  with  the  recommendation  that  they  be  torn  down,  which 
I  have  been  unable  to  do  on  account  of  not  having  any  other  place  for  them  to  live, 
and  I  deem  it  very  importuut  that  quarters  should  De  erected  at  an  early  day  for  their 
comfort  and  convenience  as  well  as  for  the  example  of  teaching  them  how  they  ought 
to  live. 

The  gristmill,  while  it  has  been  of  much  assistance  in  making  flour  for  those 
Indians  who  wore  fortunate  enough  to  have  wheat  to  grind  during  the  last  two  sea- 
sons, is  locatetl  so  far  from  the  agency,  and  at  times  is  so  short  of  water  and  so  badly 
in  need  of  some  repairs,  that  it  can  not  be  run  to  the  advantage  that  it  could  if  moved 
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to  tho  agency  and  placed  in  condition  to  tnm  ont  a  better  grade  of  floor,  and  wbieh 
I  think  wonld  then  become  a  source  of  great  saving  to  the  Gkivemment  in  the  wmj 
of  furnishing  subsistence  to  the  Indians  of  this  reservation. 

Komber  of  Twdiaiis. — ^The  number  of  Indians  on  the  reservation  as  shown  bj  the 
census  just  completed  is  as  follows: 

Males 496 

Females 623 

Total 1,021 

Males  over  18  years 287 

Females  over  14  years .'. 378 

Total 665 

School  children  between  6  and  16  years : 

Males 102 

Females 99 

Total 201 

Agrionltiire. — There  are  4,700  acres  of  land  under  cultivation  on  the  reservation  the 
predCDt  season,  mosfc  of  which  was  prepared  for  crop  last  fall,  and  includes  the  fol- 
lowiug  kinds  and  number  of  acres  sown  or  planted  to  each : 


Wheat 3, 000 

Oats 750 

Barley 723 


Potatoes 100 

Com 80 

Other  small  seeds  (estimated) 50 


The  following  statement  gives  the  kind  and  quality  of  seed  issued  to  the  Indiana 
last  8i)ring,  and  the  estimated  yield  therefrom: 


VRHAtv  '   Quantity     Estimated 

^•"*^y-  iMued.     I      yield. 


Wheat.. 

()ttt« 

liarley . . , 
Potatoes , 
Corn 


BuihOt. 

4,001 

1,500 

1,446 

800 

15 


Buthelt. 
54,000 
25,000 
18,000 
10,000 
1,000 


Five  pounds  of  onion  seed  and  20  pounds  of  ruta-baga  seed  were  also  issued.  A 
very  few  Indians  had  a  small  quantity  of  seed  wheat  on  hand. 

A  severe  storm  accompanied  with  hail  passed  over  a  portion  of  the  reservation  the 
last  of  July,  destroying  the  entire  crops  of  ten  farmers  and  more  or  less  injuring  a 
few  others.    With  this  exception  the  season  has  been  quite  favorable. 

It  would  seem  from  the  foregoing  figures  that  there  was  enouj^h  grain  raised  to 
support  the  entire  people  of  the  reservation.  But  when  we  remember  that  this  is  the 
first  crop  they  have  raised  in  a  number  of  years,  that  they  have  been  compelled  to 
contract  obligations  which  they  are  in  duty  bound  to  meet;  (and  I  may  say  they  will 
meet  them  just  as  quick  as  white  people  of  like  financial  condition)  and  that  many 
oM  people,  women,  and  children  have  no  crops,  after  paying  for  twine  and  other 
expenses,  retaining  seed  for  the  coming  year,  and  the  very  low  price  of  grain,  we 
muHt  see  they  wilfstill  be  far  from  self-support. 

There  has  oeen  about  200  acres  of  new  breaking  and  300  acres  of  summer  fallow- 
ing done  during  the  present  season. 

Stock. — There  are  689  head  of  horses  and  ponies,  295  head  of  cattle,  10  hogs,  and 
about  300  domestic  fowls  on  the  reservation.  I  am  aware  that  there  has  been  a  falling 
off  in  tho  numberof  cattle  during  the  last  year,  as  there  mnst  have  been  in  the  years 
])receding,  as  I  see  there  was  a  large  number  of  cows  issued  to  them  a  few  years  pre- 
vious to  my  coming  among  them.  I  can  only  account  for  this  by  the  fact  that  tiiey 
were  entirely  destitute  of  meat,  which  is  the  chief  food  of  the  Indian,  and  that  they 
have  killed  ofif  the  increase  and  lost  many  of  the  older  animals. 

It  has  been  my  purpose  as  far  as  possible  to  prevent  the  killing  of  stock  and  to 
encourage  the  increase  until  such  a  time  as  they  might  have  a  sufficient  number,  so 
they  could  be  permitted  to  kill  each  vear  enough  for  their  use  and  still  keep  their 
number  increasing.  But  with  the  failure  of  crops,  the  small  number  of  animals  here 
when  I  came,  and  their  utter  destitution,  I  have  been  unable  to  make  any  showing 
in  this  direction.    But  notwithstanding  this  diacooraging  fact,  I  believe  that  could 
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.they  be  famislied  with  cattle  and  hogs  anffioient  to  give  them  a  good  start,  and  sup- 
port to  maintain  them  until  the  increase  would  be  sufficient  to  produce  their  meat,  it 
would  bring  them  to  a  condition  of  self  support  quicker  than  any  other  policy  that 
could  be  adopted.  It  is  true  that  they  have  once  paHially  failed  in  this  direction, 
for  the  reason  that  their  other  support  was  not  sufficient  to  maintain  them  and  keep 
them  from  destroying  much  of  the  increase  before  maturity;  but  it  is  also  true  that 
they  have,  on  account  of  rigidity  of  soil,  unfavorable  seasons,  inexperience^  and  a 
multiplicity  of  causes/  done  what  even  experienced  white  farmers  with  better 
advantages  have — signally  failed  in  agriculture  for  the  last  number  of  years,  which 
is  enough  to  discourage  the  inexperienced,  let  alone  the  untutored  Indian,  and  which 
makes  our  labors  to  induce  them  to  continue  farming  doubly  burdensome. 

Conditiona,  habits,  and  dispositions. — In  the  face  of  all  these  failures  and  trying  con- 
ditions I  can  safely  report  an  advancement  of  these  ]>eople  since  I  have  been  among 
them.  I  know  nothing  of  the  condition  or  stage  of  advancement  these  people  were 
in  five  or  ten  years  ago,  but  only  the  condition  in  which  I  found  them.  Then  they 
were  indulging  in  the  grass  dance  and  enjoying  the  medicine  feasts,  as  I  have  been 
informed,  without  molestation,  and  ^ven  permission  to  visit  other  reservations 
whenever  they  wished  by  simply  asking  to  do  sq.  My  first  act  was  to  forbid  the 
dances  and  feasts  and  deny  them  the  privilege  of  leaving  the  reservation  or  visiting 
other  agencies  except  when  urgently  necessary,  and  I  can  say  that  while  I  expe- 
rienced much  opposition  at  first  I  have  had  very  little  complaint  in  this  direction 
during  the  last  year,  and  so  closely  have  we  adhered  to  this  jule  and  kept  these 
people  at  home,  attending  to  their  crops  and  other  duties,  that  complaints  have  come 
from  some  people  from  whom  we  ought  to  have  received  encouragement  for  so  doing. 
Never  before  did  these  people  have  se  much  land  prepared  for  crops  in  the  fall  as  last 
year,  and  that  in  the  face  of  the  failure  of  the  previous  year.  I  mention  these  facts 
as  controverting  statements  which  have  been  made  doing  injustice  to  these  people. 

Indian  police  and  ooortB. — The  captain  of  police  has  served  continuously  since  1883, 
and  many  of  the  privates  since  1885, 1886,  and  1887,  and  two  of  the  jud|^  of  tiie 
court  of  Indian  offenses  since  the  court  was  established.  The  reservation  is  divided 
into  districts,  one  policeman  residing  in  each  district,  and,  with  but  one  or  two 
exceptions,  which  have  caused  me  to  make  some  changes,  I  have  found  them  trust- 
wortiiy  and  of  great  assistance,  and  with  better  prospects  in  view  I  have  great  hopes 
of  a  better  showing  in  the  future. 

The  court  of  Indian  offenses  meets  every  alternate  Saturday  to  attend  to  any  mat- 
ters that  may  be  submitted  to  it,  and  it  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  the  petty  o^enses, 
violation  of  rules,  and  questions  for  the  court  to  consider  have  decreased  50  per  cent 
over  the  firstyear  of  my  services. 

Sanitary.— The  health  of  the  people  has  not  been  what  it  should  be,  the  death  rate 
being  nearly  double  what  it  has  oeen  during  the  two  preceding  years,  or  nearly  70 
to  the  1,000;  yet  lean  assign  no  cause  except  want  and  destitution.  I  have  been 
compelled  to  use  subsistence  furnished  me  with  a  sparing  hand,  and  I  am  satisfied 
that  at  times  I  have  been  unable  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  hunger. 

With  the  failure  of  crops,  the  limited  supply  of  Government  assistance,  and  scarcity 
of  gffcne,  they  have  become  beggars  for  food,  until  the  daily  appeals,  could  they  be 
seen  and  heard  by  Congress,  would  receive  a  better  reward. 

Schools. — The  only  school  at  present  on  this  reservation  is  the  Fort  Totten  Indian 
industrial  training  school,  under  the  management  of  Supt.  W.  F.  Canfield,  which 
includes .  the  school  in  charge  of  the  Gray  Nuns.  The  school  is  wholly  under  the 
charge  of  the  superintendent,  who  I  have  no  doubt  has  given  you  a  full  and  com- 
plete report. 

Coneliision. — In  closing  this  report  I  can,  contrary  to  my  last  annual  report,  note 
some  changes,  as  I  have  already  said,  for  the  better.  With  the  present  crop  secured 
there  will  be  quite  a  number  of  farmers  on  the  reservation  who  will  be  able  to  take 
care  of  themselves  the  coming  year^  and  who  have  shown  that  they  are  capable  of 
managing  their  afiairs  in  a  careful,  industrious,  and  workmanlike  manner,  and  with 
their  example  in  view  and  as  favorable  a  season  the  coming  year  there  will  be  many 
more  in  like  condition. 

While  this  is  true,  there  are  two  classes  of  these  people  of  whom  I  feel  compelled 
to  speak  more  folly.  One  is  a  class  of  younger  men,  numbering  about  75,  who  have 
allotments  of  land  and  have  grown  up  to  manhood  within  the  last  few  years,  but 
who  have  neither  stock,  wagons,  plows,  nor  machinery  of  any  description  with  which 
to  work  or  till  their  land  nor  means  of 'getting  them,  and  never  will  have  until  helped 
by  the  Government  either  to  tools  and  stock  for  farming  or  helped  to  acquire  stock 
for  stock  raising.  Until  something  of  this  kind  is  done  they  may  be  expected  to 
depend  on  Government  support  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  as  there  is  not  sufficient 
demand  for  daily  labor  in  this  country  to  enable  them  to  earn  with  their  hands  more 
than  temporary  aid.  That  they  are  ready  and  willing  to  work  is  evidenced  by  the 
number  who  apply  to  me  to  assist  them  in  getting  work  and  for  leave  to  go  off  the 
reservation  to  obtain  it  during  the  thrashing  season.    I  have  obtained  work  for  a 
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nnmbcr  in  harvest  and  thrashing;  bnt  that  only  lasts  a  few  days  at  most,  and  trill 
not  more  than  bny  the  clothing  they  need  for  winter. 

The  otlier  claHS  are  the  old  and  infirm.  Out  of  1,029  people  here  118  are  over  60 
years  of  age,  49  malen  and  G9  filnales,  heing  over  one-tenth  of  the  entire  people.  They 
have  always,  since  their  ccnifinement  on  the  rt^servation,  been  dependent  on  the  Got- 
ernment  for  their  support,  and  have  now  arrived  at  an  age  when  they  can  not  be 
expected  to  do  very  much  toward  self-support.  Tbey  depend  wholly  iipon  what  is 
issued  them  from  tbe  agency,  obtaining  whatever  they  can  from  their  friends,  who, 
however,  on  account  of  their  meager  snpplv,  can  do  but  little  for  them. 

It  seems  to  me  that  I  have  done  nothing  bnt  beg  and  appeal  for  these  people  since 
I  have  been  among  them;  bnt  when  I  realize  that  they  are  among  the  poorest  and 
most  unfortunately  sitnated  band  of  Indians  I  know  of,  having  no  game  to  hunt,  no 
treaty  with  the  Government  giving  them  a  certain  amount  of  annuities  (which  with 
the  Indians  of  many  other  agencies  is  sufficient  for  their  entire  and  luxnrions  sup- 

f»ort),  depending  wholly  upon  the  ^atnitous  liberality  of  Congress,  which  has  bnt 
ittlo  conception  of  their  actual  condition  and  neeiU,  I  feel  that  1  am  but  simply  doing 
my  duty  to  these  people  and  to  the  Government  which  has  placed  nie  in  charge  of  them 
in  thus  openly  and  plainly  citing  their  condition  and  circumstances.  There  has 
been  some  criticism  made  concerning  these  Indians,  a  portion  ot  which  perhaps  is 
warranted,  and  for  which  I  can  not  see  that  I  am  responsible,  having  bnt  jnst  closed 
my  second  year  with  them;  yet,  while  I  know  that  my  knowledge  is  not  so  extensive 
as  it  might  beconcem'ng  other  tribes  and  bands  of  Indians,  I  am  willing  to  contrast 
them  with  any  full-blood  Indians  I  have  ever  seen  or  known  for  sobriety,  morality, 
and  industry,  and  believe  them  entitled  to  much  better  encouragement  in  the  way  of 
assistance  from  the  Government  to  aid  their  advancement,  which  I  sincerely  hope 
and  trust  they  may  soon  receive. 
I  am^  sir,  very  reepectfully,  your  obedient  servant,  Ralph  Hall, 

United  States  Indian  Agent, 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Report  op  Turtlk  Mountain  Subagency. 

TURTLB  HoUKTAIN  RESERVATION, 

Belcourt,  If.  Dak.,  AuguttSS^  1895. 

Stb:  I  respectfally  submit  herewith  the  annual  statistical  report,  accompanied  by  a  list  of  the  jieo- 
plo  belonging  to  the  Turtle  Mountain  band  of  Chippewaa.  They  do  not  an  reside  on  the  reservation 
proper,  but  iu  the  immediate  vicinity. 

The  reservation  is  coroiiosed  of  townshi^M  l&Si  north  and  ranges  70  and  71  west,  located  in  Rolette 
County,  N.  Dak.,  coutainuig  46,890  acres,  divided  into  farm,  timber,  and  grazing  lands.  The  population 
is  divided  as  follows: 


Adults 
Male 


Fullblooilfl 

AIixo<l  bIoo<ls  on  reservation 

Mixed  blood.s  away  from  reservation. . . 

Total 


84 

329 

96 


509 


Fe- 
male. 


85 

283 

89 


457 


Aged  G  to  18.     Aged  1  fo  5. 


Male. 


32 

221 

80 


333 


'    Fe- 
male. 

i 

40 

194 

53 

Male. 

24 

153 

41 

287 

21K 

Fe- 
male. 


10 

139 

50 


Total. 


281 

1,319 

409 


Number 

(.f 
families. 


205       2,009 


89 

277 
Si 


454 


Xnnibor  of  births,  97;  deaths,  34. 

In  addition,  there  are  residing  hero  175  people  who  are  not  recognised  as  Turtle  Mountain  Chippe- 
■WAA,  but  who  have  been  a]lowe«l  to  remain  pending  action  in  the  treaty  by  Congress. 

Aericulturs.— ThefoUowingamount  of  seed  was  issueil  to  all  who  had  land  prepared.  The  issue  was 
made  in  April  and  May  and  at  the  proper  time  for  seeding :  Wheat,  3,000  busnels ;  oats,  1.500  bushels; 
barley.  75u  bushels;  potatoes.  1,000  bushels;  mta-baga  seeds, 71  pounds. 

The  following  statement  gives  the  acreage  as  found  by  the  census : 


Full  bloods 

MixcHl  bloods  on  reservation 

Mixed  bloo4ls  outside  reservation . . 


Wheat  Oats. 


Acret.  Acres. 
48  !      13 
1,544  .    502 
746  i    130 


Total 2,3.18  1    645 


Vege-  I  Summer-  Broken  w«„^^i 
tables,    fallowed,  ground.  **'"*^*** 

Arrem.        Anrem.     \   Arrpa.      Ai^r^M 


Acres. 

12 
124 

45  j 

181 


300 
312 


Acres. 
;  30 

302  173 


012 


564         1, 453 


We  have  a  herd  law  on  the  reservation,  and  the  fencing  is  for  pasturage  and  corrals  only. 
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The  Benson  has  been  very  fsYorable.  and  the  prospectH  at  date  are  for  a  largo  crop.  Cutting  will 
coinmenee  in  a  few  days,  and  then  all  clanger  from  bail  and  frost  will  be  over. 

Bohoolt.— There  are  fhi'eeday  echoola  and  one  boardini;  school,  tho  latter  under  contract  with  the 
Sisters  of  Mere}'.  All  the  schools  are  provided  well  with  appliances  and  in  charge  of  competent  and 
devoted  teachers.  A  midday  meal  givenat  the  day  schools  aads  greatly  to  the  regularity  of  the  attend- 
ance.   Below  is  a  statement  of  the  enrollment  and  average  attendance. 


Name  of  school. 


Sisters*  Ixinnling  school. 

Day  school  N u.  l 

Day  school  'So.  2 

Day  school  No.  3 


Nuniljer     Average  nt- 
enrolled.    I  tendance. 


165  :  142 

G6  I  *23 

45  ,  18 

50  19 


In  addition,  there  are  children  at  tho  Government  school  nt  Fort  Tot  ten.  N.  Dak.,  tho  contract  schools 
at  Clontarf  and  Morris,  Minn.,  and  Van  Rensselaer,  Ind. ;  bnt  there  have  been  so  many  changes  of  late, 
of  which  I  have  no  account,  that  I  can  not  give  the  exact  number  nt  each  place,  but  estimate  the  total 
nnnber  at  all  the  places  named  at  seventy  nve  pupils. 

Ohorches.— All  the  mixed  bloods  aro  Catholics,  about  fifty  full  bloods  are  Episcopalians,  and  some 
retain  their  old  wavs. 

We  liave  two  Catholic  churches.  Tho  Episcopal  Chnrch  is  closed,  bnt  Mr.  Welling  Salt,  one  <»f  our 
dav-school  teachers,  visits  t6e  people  of  that  faith  to  give  them  religious  instmction. 

tndiaa  offeBscs. — The  court  to  try  offenses  is  made  up  of  the  ca])t>iin  and  two  members  of  the  polire. 
Most  of  the  business  brought  before  the  court  were  disputes  about  money  and  family  quarrels  and 
minor  offenses,  which  were  ad^iuHted  without  difficulty.  Little  tronble  was  experience<l  from  liquor, 
as  tho  people  were  too  iK>or  to  buy  it,  although  it  can  be  had  without  much  trouble  at  tho  towns  in  the 
vicinity. 

The  trouble  last  May,  which  gave  so  much  notoriety  to  those  Indians,  was  located  at  St.  Johns,  away 
from  tho  reservation,  and  caused  by  Canadian  mixeil  bloods,  who  are  not  recognized  by  the  United 
States,  and  arose  from  causes  having  nothing  to  do  with  the  affairs  of  the  reservation.  Only  a  few  of 
onr  Indians  were  drawn  into  it,  and  those  through  sym)>athy  and  bad  advice. 

With  tho  prospect  of  a  goo<l  crop,  plenty  of  employment,' and  the  hopes  of  an  early  adjustment  of 
their  matters  with  the  Government^  tne  Turtle  Mountain  people  have  reason  to  feel  more  encouraged 
at  their  prospects  for  the  future  than  they  have  for  soveral  yenra  past. 

Verj'  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant,  E.  W.  Rrenner. 

Kalfh  Hall, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 


REPORT  OF  FORT  BEKTHOLD  AGENCY. 

Fort  Bkrtiiold  Agency, 
KlbowoodSy  N.  Dak.^  August  19 ^  JS95. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  make  report  of  aflfiiirs  on  this  reservation  dnring  the  fiscal 
year  1895  as  follows : 

The  year  has  been  withont  special  distinguishing  features.  There  have  been  no 
disorders  or  tronbles,  but  rather  continued  and  earnest  effort,  resulting  in  substantial 
progress,  and  giving  promise  of  a  time  when  these  Indians  will  become  self-respecting 
nnd  self-supporting  citi/ens.  The  work  of  transforming  them  is  slow,  bnt  the  old, 
nonproffresfiivo  element,  which,  happily  is  becoming  less,  has  also  less  influence  as 
old  traditions  becomo  dim  and  savage  customs  fade  away. 

As  has  been  set  forth  in  my  annual  reports  for  two  previous  years,  the  location  of 
these  Indians  precludes  successful  agriculture.  Even  could  crops  be  raised  at  any 
profit,  they  could  not  be  marketed  except  at  a  loss,  as  tho  nearest  available  rail- 
road station  is  distant  70  miles,  and  there  is  no  longer  any  river  transportation. 
These  Indians  should,  however,  attempt  each  year  to  raise  enough  for  their  own 
needs,  and  tliis  they  try  to  do;  bt^t  the  result  on  the  average  is  disproportionate  1.0 
tho  effort  and  is  discouraging.  Its  best  feature  comes  from  the  fact  that  even  unre- 
munerative  industry  is  better  than  idleness. 

The  raising  and  fattening  of  cattle  is  tlie  only  industry  to  be  depended  on.  This 
is  being  fostered  in  all  possible  ways,  and  ttio  number  of  cattle  on  the  reservation 
in  rapidly  increasing.  The  last  winter  was  unusually  favorable  because  of  the 
absence  of  severe  storms,  though  the  t<^mperature  ranged  as  low  as  54^  F.  below  zero. 
Yet  cattle  not  only  wintered  well,  but  many  were  lit  lor  beef  in  early  spring  before 
new  grass  had  come,  and  this  when  the  cattle  in  question  had  subsisted  through  the 
entire  winter  without  shelter  of  any  kind  and  without  other  food  than  they  found 
on  the  prairie.  This  is  possible  any  winter  when  the  grass  is  not  too  deeply  covered 
with  snow,  as  it  cures  on  the  stem  and  remains  very  nutritious  until  spring. 

AllotmentB. — The  work  of  allotting  lands  to  these  Indians  in  severalty,  prosecuted 
last  year,  was  considerably  delayed  this  year  by  the  death  of  Mr.  W.  8.  Grady, 
allotting  agent.  His  successor,  Mr.  C.  N.  liennett,  arrived  on  May  16,  and  immedi- 
ately resumed  operations.  Tho  field  work  is  now  substantially  completed  and  the 
Indians  satisfactorily  located. 
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It  is  a  sonrco  of  gratification  that  the  band  of  Crow  Flies  High,  which  was  forced 
npon  the  reservation  in  the  spring  of  1894,  and  which  last  year  refused  to  be  allotted, 
is  now  settled  permanently  and  the  people  have  all  been  located. 

In  all  cases  where  practicable  the  Indians  are  required  to  live  upon  and  to  improye 
their  lands,  and  in  a  short  time  should  have  (^uite  comfortable  houses.  The  policy 
of  requiring  them  so  to  live,  and  to  make  their  improvements  permanent,  will  pro> 
duce  good  results.  Those  who  will  build  bouses  of  a  certain  grade  are  assisted  by 
the  issue  to  them  of  windows,  doors,  pine  flooring,  hardware,  etc.,  and  some  really 
creditable  houses  are,  as  a  result,  being  erected.  It  is  very  desirable  to  encourage 
this,  both  for  sanitary  reasons  and  as  a  long  step  toward  right  living. 

During  this  season  a  large  amount  of  new  laud  has  been  broken  and  partly  fenced, 
and  during  the  fall  stables  will  be  erected  sufficient  to  shelter  the  stock.  Much 
unusual  work  of  this  character  has  resulted  from  the  changes  of  location  consequent 
upon  allotments,  but  the  Indians  have  worked  well  and  the  result  is  encouraging. 

Education. — The  accompanying  report  of  the  superintendent  of  schools  exhibits  in 
detail  the  condition  of  the  reservation  schools  and  tbe  progress  made  therein.  These 
consist  of  the  Browning  boarding  and  day  school  at  the  agency  and  two  day  schools 
located  at  Armstrong  and  Independence,  both  distant  about  18  miles  from  the  agency. 
All  of  these,  under  tbe  superintendence  of  Mr.  O.  H.  Gates,  have  progressed  satis- 
factorily and  are  doing  good  work.  So  far  the  grading  of  scholars  therein  has  not 
been  ])racticable  to  any  extent,  owing  to  the  conditions,  but  in  time  it  is  hoped  that 
at  bsist  two  more  day  schools  may  bo  established,  when  it  will  be  practicable  to  use 
the  Browning  school  bujlding  for  boarding  pupils  only,  and  to  have  therein  few,  if 
any,  pupils  who  require  primary  instruction. 

At  tbe  Browning  school  and  at  Armstrong  considerable  planting  has  been  done  by 
the  larger  boys,  and  promises  to  yield  satisfactory  results.  At  the  Independence 
school  this  was  not  practicable,  as  no  land  had  been  broken.  The  policy  lias  been 
adopted  at  tbe  detached  day  scbools  of  raising  garden  vegetables,  in  doing  which 
tbe  boys  are  taught  how  to  plant  and  care  for  them,  and  then  permitting  such  as  can 
not  be  utilized  for  the  noon  lunches  to  be  carried  home  by  the  boys  who  raised 
them. 

At  Armstrong  especially,  where  some  repairing  is  done,  the  services  of  the  larger 
boys  are  used  in  the  shops  under  the  supervision  of  tbe  teacher  and  the  farmer  in 
chnrcc,  bo  that  considerable  manual  instruction  is  given.  Similarly,  the  girls  are 
taught  housewifery,  especially  bread  making  and  sewing,  and  a  system  of  varied 
instruction  is  given  wluch  promises  to  do  lasting  good.  As  fast  and  as  far  as  possible 
this  Avill  bo  applied  in  other  day  schools. 

There  has  been  a  commendable  zeal  amon^  parents  and  children  in  all  matters 
relating  to  schools,  no  pressure  or  urging  having  beeu  necessary  to  get  children  into 
the  schools. 

During  the  spring  there  were  frequent  requests  that  night  schools  be  held,  that 
adults  might  attena.  To  the  extent  practicable  this  was  done,  and  such  school  will 
be  reopened  when  the  heavier  work  of  tho  season  is  over  and  the  evftnings  become 
longer,  instruction  in  such  schools  will  bo  confined  to  lectures  on  subjects  in  which 
the  ludians  can  be  readily  interested  and  which  will  do  them  the  most  good,  and  to 
the  acquirement  of  sufficient  English  to  make  themselves  understood. 

I  am  each  year  more  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  best  education  for  these  Indians 
is  that  acquired  among  the  people  and  amid  the  surroundings  where  they  are  here- 
after to  live.  While  not  so  complete  as  that  gained  at  uonreservation  schools,  it  is 
sufficient  and  vastly  more  practidable. 

Missionary  work. — There  are  on  tho  reservation  two  missions,  one  under  charge  of 
Rev.  C.  L.  Hall,  Congregationalist,  located  near  tho  former  site  of  the  agency,  which 
supports  a  school  where  some  forty-five  Indian  children  were  taught  during  tbe  last 
school  year,  and  from  which  missionary  eftorts  are  directed  throughout  the  reserva- 
tion. This  mission  maintains  two  branches  or  substations,  one  at  the  agency  and 
the  other  at  Independence.  The  second  mission  is  known  as  the  Sacred  Heart  Mis- 
sion, and  consists  of  a  community  of  eleven  Indian  Sisters,  presided  over  by  Rev. 
Father  F.  M.  J.  Craft,  Roman  Catholic.  . 

These  missions  are  well  conducted,  and  especially  by  means  of  societies  among 
the  Indians  are  influencing  tho  people  toward  good.  Both  the  missionaries  are 
zealous  and  painstaking.  1*  ather  Craft,  especially,  is  thoroughly  American  and  pro- 
gressive, encouraging  schools,  and  greatly  assisting  to  wean  the  people  from  former 
barbarous  beliefs  and  practices.  Both  missions  are  supported  by  the  voluntary  con- 
tributions of  their  respective  societies. 

Court  of  Indian  offenses. — This  court  hns  met  regularly  each  ration  day  and  has  taken 
cognizance  of  all  offenses  and  disorders  among  the  Indians.  It  has  been  efficient  in 
promoting  good  order.  It  has  recently  been  given  executive  nuthority  regarding  tbe 
personal  estates  of  Indians  dying  intestate,  and  now  sees  that  widows  and  children 
are  not  robbed  of  their  inheritance  by  relatives  who  have  no  just  claims  on^  the 
estate,  as  is  frequently  the  Indian  custom. 
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Since  acting  as  agent  here  I  have  allowed  this  conrt  to  take  jarisdiction  in  divorce 
proceedings  only  where  the  marriage  had  been  informal  or  according  to  Indian  cus- 
tom. I  have  doubted  the  propriety  even  of  this,  but  now  that  all  marriages  among 
these  Indians  are  lawfully  solemnized  cases  of  extreme  hardships  arise—cases  when 
one  or  the  other  partv  is  clearly  entitled  to  a  divorce  and  can  only  obtain  it  from  the 
civil  courts,  for  which  they  have  not  the  means  to  employ  an  attorney  and  prosecute 
the  action.  In  the  interest  of  morality,  and  especially  in  view  of  the  future  inherit- 
ance of  landed  property,  some  relief  should  be  found.  I  see  no  way  to  do  this  except 
for  Congress  to  recognize  these  courts  and  give  them  jurisdiction  in  divorce  cases. 
Not  to  do  something  of  this  kind  will  bring  discredit  upon  the  white  man's  way  of 
marrying  and  discourage  Indians  from  adopting  it. 

Road  makins. — Little  road  making  is  required  on  this  reservation.  Some  bridges 
are  occasionsdly  required  to  be  built  and  approaches  thereto  graded,  but  very  little 
more.  Such  work  h<as  been  done  by  the  Indians,  under  the  su]>ervision  of  the  district 
farmer,  and  is  usually  of  a  permanent  character. 

Indnstriei. — Nothing  in  this  direction  seems  possible  among  these  Indians  beyond 
simple  husbandry,  to  supply  their  own  needs,  and  stock  raising.  The  whole  country 
is  bleak  and  inhospitable,  with  long,  severe  winters,  and  farming  is  unprofitable. 

Vital  statistics. 


Tribe. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Births. 

Deaths.  Increase.  Decrease. 

i 

Arickaree 

194 
233 
117 

226 
248 
148 

420 
481 
265 

la 

25 
15 

13 
18 
16 

Percent. 

Per  cent. 

Gros  Ventre 

1.4 

Maii<lan  . . . , 

.0087 

Total 

544 

022 

1,166 

53 

47 

1 
1 

It  is  believed  that  the  physical  condition  of  these  Indians  is  slowly  improving. 
The  mortality  is  still  high,  but  the  deaths  during  the  year  were  largely  of  old  chronic 
cases,  among  whom  deaths  were  unusual  in  point  of  number.  With  the  building  of 
better  honses,  improvement  in  sanitary  conditions  may  be  expected,  with  correspond- 
ingly better  health. 

The  Indians  appear  to  have  nearly  abandoned  the  fetish  practices  of  the  medicine 
men,  and  to  have  realized  the  advantages  of  rational  treatment  of  the  sick.  This 
is  true  to  such  an  extent  as  to  overwork  the  agency  physician,  who  is  called  upon 
by  them  to  visit  patients  in  all  weather  and  at  long  distances  from  the  agency.  A 
hospital  at  the  agency  has  been  nearly  completed,  and  will  soon  be  ready  for  occu- 
pancy. This,  with  the  services  cf  an  assistant  to  the  physician,  granted  by  the 
Department,  will  greatly  improve  the  present  conditions.  Two  of  the  Indian  Sisters 
from  St.  Francis  Mission,  who  are  reputed  to  be  excellent  nurses»  have  promised  to 
act  in  that  capacity  withont  compensation  and  to  give  their  services  in  caring  for 
the  sick  in  hospital.  This  will,  I  think,  be  a  new  experiment,  and  I  have  great  hopes 
of  its  success. 

Concliision. — There  is*  no  question  but  that  these  Indians  are  slowly  but  steadily 
gaining  ground  in  all  respects,  but,  like  others  of  their  race,  are  Improvident  and 
often  wasteful.  While  willing  to  work  in  most  cases,  they  take  little  though b  for 
the  futnre,  and  wish  only  for  present  repletion.  They  require  to  be  firmly  con- 
trolled) and  so  long  as  they  are  will  continue  to  improve.  They  ought  to  be  for  the 
most  part  self-supporting  by  the  time  their  present  treaty  funds  are  exhausted. 

During  the  year  the  employees  have  rendered  faithful  and  efficient  service  in  their 
several  positions,  and  I  am  grateful  to  them  for  prompt  and  willing  assistance  in  the 
conduct  of  reservation  affairs.  I  desire  to  thank  the  Department  for  prompt  and 
courteous  consideration  of  my  requests  and  for  generous  support  of  my  efforts  to 
make  this  work  a  success. 

Very  respectfully,  W.  H.  Clapp, 

Captain,  U.  S.  A.,  Acting  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Report  of  Superintendent  of  Fort  Berthold  Schools. 

Fort  Bbrthold  Agenct,  EUxnooodi,  If.  Dak.,  Augutt  IS,  1895. 

Sni!  I  liave  the  honor  of  anhmitting  this,  the  first  annnal  report  of  the  schools  on  this  reAcr\-ation. 

The  entire  system  is  yet  iu  its  infancy,  having  been  in  operation  less  than  six  monthn,  and  has  not 
had  sufficient  time  to  attain  its  highest  possibilities.  The  snperintendent  arrived  on  the  ground  the 
latter  part  of  November,  expecting  to  open  school  January  1,  or  very  soon  thereafter.  No  teachers 
arrived,  however,  until  the  latter  part  of  February,  consequently  the  opening  of  the  schools  was 
delayed. 
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Tbo  Rchool  syKtem  oomjiriMNi  the  Dmvmin;;  boanling  aii<1  dny  nrliriol  nnd  two  lUy  iicliools. 

Boarding  sohool.— Tbu  Browning  school,  loc»t4Ml  at  the  aicttncy,  opt'oeil  March  15,  with  an  attendimoe 
of  54  iMiarding  and  10  day  piipiU.  Ten  ]iupils  hod  bt'en  brought  in  January  8  to  aanitt  the  st^veral 
employ  iM^ii  in  pntting  tho  building  in  nhape  to  roceivo  other  employ  och  and  piipiln.  At  the  end  of  the 
fiHcul  year  57  boarduig  and  21  day  pupiin  were  enrolled.  Sinro  that  time  10  new  ptipila  have  been 
adde<r,  and  fwveral  more  are  expected.  The  average  attendamu)  from  11  un-h  15  to  the  end  of  the  y«r 
was  77.  57  boanling  and  20  day  pnpilH. 

Intelleetaal  eonditiona  and  progreM.—One>third  of  the  panils  that  eutereil  the  Browning  iichool  had 
hud  noprevions  schooling  and  absoliitoly  no  knowledge  of  Ln^ltHh.  Most  of  this  claiw  oanie  from  Crow 
Flics  High's  band,  which  has  only  receutly  settled  on  the  roservation;  a  few  of  them  were  children 
wlio  bad  Ju8t  arrived  at  soliool  age.  Another  thinl  had  had  two  years'  schooling  or  leas.  The  remain* 
in;;  tbird  b.td  been  in  school  from  two  to  eight  years.  Those  that  hiul  had  schoiding  had  been  runnin(E; 
wild  for  <'igbt  months  l>cfore  their  admission  to  this  school,  owing  to  tho  fact  that  no  schools  were  in 
oiM'rntion.  it  will  require  a  year  of  school  lifu  to  connterart  tbo  effects  of  those  months  of  camp  life 
on  the  younger  children.  One*Iialf  the  pupils  are  under  0  years  of  age.  It  was  impoesfble  to  admit 
only  the  advance<l  pupils,  or  all  of  them,  to  the  boarding  acbool.  We  had  to  take  auch  aa  ouuld  not 
attend  tho  day  hcIiooIh  because  of  distance  therefrom. 

AVith  tbo  material  wo  have  trio<l  to  do  tho  best  that  could  be  done,  (iradation  and  a  strict  follow- 
ing of  tbo  course  of  study  as  outlined  fur  Imanling  scbinds  have  been  impossible.  Much  time  and 
oHort  have  1>een  expended  in  teaching  the  Knglish  language.  Tbo  child's  greatest  hindrance  in  leam« 
ing  it  is  the  fact  that  every  mipii  speaks  or  uudimtands  the  Indian  language  used  by  tke  others ; 
conseipiently,  aud  naturally,  tuey  )>refer  to  converno  in  their  mother  tongue.  However,  all  pnpila 
uiidorstanil  simple  Englinh  now,  and  speak  at  leartt  enough  to  make  their  wants  known.  Tho  school- 
room work  occupies  about  five  hours  a  day  and  ono  hoAr  in  the  evening,  which  is  devoteil  to  music  and 
tulkH  to  the  children  on  various  subjects.  A  brass  band  has  been  organised  and  is  making  fair  progress. 
All  in  all,  the  intellectual  progress  bus  be<'n  Junt  about  what  could  bo  expected.  There  seema  to  bo 
nothing  of  which  to  bouatand  nothing  of  which  to  l>e  asbamiNl. 

Industrial  Work.->The  industrial  teacher  arrived  April  1.  The  work  has  been  more  arduous  than  it 
ever  will  be  in  the  future.  Owing  to  tbo  newnCi^s  of  the  plant  innumerable  little  things  had  to  bo 
done,  Ix^Hides  fencing  and  breaking.  Tho  entire  srhcnd  grounds,  including  campus,  garden,  and  past- 
ure, havo  been  fencetl.  Ten  acres  have  lM*on  placed  under  cultivation — 4  acres  m  potatoen,  ll  in  com, 
and  3  in  garden  vegetables.  Tho  season  has  be«*n  m  st  favorable,  and  wo  expect  a  large  return  from 
the  garden.  The  iMiys  are  c-onstructmg  a  root-C4>llar  in  which  to  store  vei;etables  during  the  winter. 
They  will  also  erci:t  a  small  shop  in  wliicli  car|)enter  work  or  anv  odd  Job  can  be  performed.  The 
indiistiial  work,  btKianse  of  tho  amount  to  bo  performed,  has  received  a  greater  jiart'  of  the  superin- 
tendent's time  and  attenti«in. 

The  stock  ix^Iouging  to  the  school  consists  of  2  horses,  6  cows,  10  ]ti;zs,  and  100  chickens. 

The  girls  are  n^gularly  detaiknl  for  work  in  the  sewing  ro<mi,  laundry,  and  kitchen.  Details  are  so 
arranged  rh  to  give  every  girl  some  training  in  each  department.  The*  work  iu  tho  sewing  nN)m  and 
laundry  has  iH'on  satisfactory.  The  conduct  of  the  kitchen  was  most  unsatisfactory,  and  a  change 
was  made  there  recently. 

Religious  and  MoraL— There  are  two  mission  churches— Catholic  and  Congregational— within 
walking  distance.    The  pupils  attend  at  least  one  service  every  Sundav  at  the  church  of  their  choice. 

Morally  our  children  are  verj-  go<id.  Though  loss  active  mentally  and  physically  than  some  Indians, 
tbcy  arct  remarkably  free  from  the  vices  common  to  many  trilx's.  l*liey  are  never  guilty  of  petty  thefts, 
auffarc  generally  tnithful.  During  more  than  two  years  of  life  among  tbcso  Indians  I  havo  rarely 
locked  the  door  of  my  room  or  cotta-'e,  and  havo  never  lost  a  single  thing  by  theft. 

Health.— It  is  the  intention  to  admit  to  the  boarding  s<'hool  only  such  children  as  are  Trve  from 
diseaHO.  Every  child  is  examined  by  the  agency  uhysician  before  admission.  The  only  sickness  we 
liavu  had  was  tlie  usual  sprins  aickncss,  which  took  the  form  of  quinsy  this  year.  One 'case  of  pneu- 
monia developed,  but  no  deaths  occurretl. 

The  ventilation  of  the  building  is  all  that  could  be  desired.  All  waste  water,  etc.,  is  carrie<l  away 
by  a  sewer. 

Osneral  remarks. — There  probably  never  will  be  a  more  trying  time  in  tho  school's  llfo  than  the  past 
six  munt  s— tho  first  six  of  its  exist4>nce.  The  plant  was  new :  all  the  necessary  buildinus  had  not 
be<>n  erccteil.  because  time  did  not  ncnnit;  many  of  tho  pupils  wero  new;  tho  employ  »•«■!*  wert»  inexpe- 
rienced ;  noneof  them  bad  ever  woraed  in  a  boarding  school.  Then,  too,  among  u  set  of  new  cmjiloyees 
there  are  always  some  who  prove  failures.  Tho  superintendent's  life  has  iidt  l>een  one  of  continual 
esHO  and  pleasure.  No  ono  who  has  never  organized  a  new  sduxd  can  know  tho  worx  connected  with 
it.  We  have  tried  to  remember  that  the  infant  will  grow  stronger.  When  discouragements  apiM'ared 
we  endeavored  to  remove  their  cause,  and  then  forgot  them.  We  havo  not  failed  to  hud,  howovor, 
intermingled  with  work  and  care,  some]deasant  and  encouraging  things.  I«av  by  uay  employees  have 
gaine4l  knowledge  and  pupils  confidence  and  familiarity  with  scliool  life  Without  any  optimism  or 
egotism  we  say  that  the  hanlest  work  has  been  done.  The  school  is,  of  course,  not  what  we  want  to 
make  it.  The  pupils  have  not  learned  all  they  need  know.  Tho  work  is  noteiide<l  lint  wo  have  mode 
a  beginning,  which  is  ono  of  the  most  difltciilt  thmus  in  life  to  do  clieerfully  one  oeginniug  requiring 
more  tacr.  and  courage  than  half  a  dozen  snccessful  endinus.  There  is  much  more  work  to  bo  done; 
there  in  room  for  Improvement;  but  we  feel  that  a  given  amount  of  wtrrk  or  energy  will  pnMluce  Ixit- 
tcr  nrsiilts  in  the  future  than  in  the  |)ast.    The  statement  ni>e4ls  no  exniauation. 

Day  schools.— Day  school  JS'o.  1  is  located  at  Armstrong,  in  the  Arickaroo  settlement,  18  mile:*  east 
of  the  agency.  It  opened  February  25.  with  46  pupils.  As  tbo  day  schools  were  built  to  ai'conimoflate 
only  40  pu)iils  some  wero  afterwards  transferred  to  tho  Browning  school.  The  avcnl^o  attendance 
during  tho  year  was  3D. 

Tho  school  being  Bitnate«l  near  the  subagency,  it  enjoys  many  advantages.  In  t  ho  spring  the  fanner 
furnislied  a  team  and  about  tlire<^  acres  oi'  grouml  were  broken  and  ])1ante<1  in  vegetablirH,  wliirh  thi« 
l>oys  are  successfully  cultivating.  The  fanner  can  also  occasionally  give  the  boys  soini:  work  to  per- 
form under  his  sui»ervision,  either  in  tbo  shops  or  outside.  Tho  girls  receive  iuMtrnction  in  sewing 
and  housekeeping.  The  Indians  in  that  section  are  very  proud  of  the  school,  and  have  exhibited  r.n 
unuHual  amount  of  enthusiasm. 

Before  farm  work  began  they  asked  for  a  night  school,  which  was  hold  until  work  became  pn'ssing. 
It  will  iloubtlesB  open  again  iu  fall.  We  believe  much  good  can  be  done  in  the  night  school,  and  if 
time  and  work  will  permit  it  is  our  desire  to  attend  some  of  the  sessions. 

The  p<H>)ile  in  charge  of  tbo  school  came  to  the  work  with  no  previous  experience  with  Indians  and 
no  know  ledge  of  Indian  character,  con.seqnently  they  will  be  able  to  do  more  and  bettor  work  in  the 
future  than  in  the  past. 

Day  schofd  No.  2  is  locateil  at  Independence,  18  miles  west  of  t!;o  agency.  It  opened  February  27 
with  23  pupils.    The  average  attendance  during  the  year  has  bej'ii  18. 

The  school  being  situated  on  the  west  side  of  tho  Missouri  Bivcr  it  was  imposnible  to  give  very 
much  assistance  in  farm  or  garden  work.    The  teacher  managed,  however,  to  place  s«)mc  groiiud  under 
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enlttratioii.  The  girls  receive  the  same  instmetioii  m  in  the  other  day  school.  The  intellectaal 
progresaof  this  school  has  been  most  gratifying;  in  fact,  more  has  been  accomplished  here  than  in 
any  other  school.  This  may  be  accounted  for  by  saying  that  the  school  is  the  smallest,  and  that  the 
teacher  has  had  some  experience  in  the  Indian  school  service. 

All  dayschoiil  pnpils  are  given  a  noon  Innch. 

I  believe  it  is  tne  intention  of  the  agent  to  bnUd  another  day  school.  If  this  ia  done  most  of  the 
Gros  Ventres  will  be  within  reach  of  one  or  the  other  of  tlie  day  schools.  This  will  enable  ns  to  grade 
the  schools,  at  least  to  a  certain  extent.  I  need  not  say  that  even  a  partial  gradation  will  add  both  to 
the  ease  aud  nsefalness  of  the  work. 

Thanking  vou  for  earnest  oooperatioa  at  all  times,  and  hoping  for  a  continnanoe  of  the  same,  I  am, 
very  respectfully,  yours, 

O.  H.  Gatks,  Superintendent. 

Capt.  W.  H.  Clapp, 

Acting  Indian  Agent. 


REPORT  OF  STANDING  ROCK  AGENCY. 

Standing  Rock  Agency,  N.  Dak.^  August  24, 1895, 

Sir  :  Iq  compliance  with  yonr  instmctions  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  follow- 
ing report  of  this  agency  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Juno  SO,  1896,  together  with  the 
statistics  called  for  by  office  circular  letter  of  Jnne  15  last. 

As  I  have  been  in  charge  of  the  agency  bnt  a  short  time,  viz,  since  April  1,  1895, 
my  report  will  be  limited  almost  entirely  to  statistics  and  other  information  gathered 
from  the  agency  records. 

Reservation  and  location  of  agency. — About  two-fifths  of  the  Standing  Rook  Reseva- 
tion  are  situate  in  the  8tate  of  North  Dakota  and  three-fifths  in  the  State  of  Boath 
Dakota.  About  an  equal  number  of  Indians  belonging  to  this  agency  arelooated  in 
each  of  said  States. 

The  reservation  is  bounde<l  on  the  north  by  the  Cannon  Ball  River,  on  the  east  by 
the  Missouri  River,  on  the  west  by  the  one  hundred  and  second  degree  of  longitude 
and  extends  south  to  a  point  10  miles  north  of  the  mouth  of  Moreau  River  in  South 
Dakota,  being  in  a  direct  line,  between  bonndaries,  about  65  miles  from  north  to 
south  and  70  miles  from  east  to  west. 

The  agency  proper  is  located  in  North  Dakota,  about  11  miles  from  the  southern 
boundary  of  tne  State,  about  25  miles  sonth  of  the  month  of  Cannon  Ball  River 
where  it  empties  into  the  Missouri  River,  antl  60  miles  south  of  Mandan,  N.  Dak., 
on  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroa<l,  which  is  the  nearest  railroad  point  and  firom  which 
railroad  point  all  agency  supplies,  other  than  fiour  and  corn,  are  usually  transported 
by  Indian  teams. 

The  buildings  of  the  agency  proper  are  adjacent  to  tne  military  post  of  Fort  Yates, 
which  is  at  present  garrisoned  by  three  companies  of  infantry  and  two  troops  of 
cavalry.  About  2,000  acres  of  the  Indian  reservation  is  temporarily  oocnpied  for  the 
use  of  the  post. 

Tribe  and  popalatton.^~The  Indians  of  this  agency  are  of  the  Sioux  or  Dakota  tribe 
and  are  scattered  over  the  reservation  from  3  to  80  miles  from  the  agenoy  proper. 
The  following  statement  gives  number  and  classification  of  Indians,  taken  from  the 
census  of  June  30, 1895,  making  a  grand  total  of  3,763,  viz: 

Families 1,000 

Males  over  18  years 1,012 

Females  over  14  years 1, 395 

Males  under  18  years 736 

Females  under  14  years 620 

Total  of  all  ages 3,763 

Males  between  6  and  16  years 373 

Females  between  6  and  16  years 336 

709 
School  age,  between  6  and  18  years :  = 

Males 443 

Females 390 


833 

• 

Agrionltore  and  indnstry. — As  but  one  crop  in  five  years  is  about  the  average,  little 
can  be  said  in  favor  of  farming.  This  year  is  the  exception,  as  most  of  the  crops  on 
the  reservation  are  good,  and  grass  and  hay  in  abundance.  This  may  be  a  blessing 
or  a  misfortune,  for  if  by  a  mere  accident  fire  should  start  on  the  prairie  during  a  stiff 
wind  (wind  is  almost  continuous  in  this  region)  the  whole  country  and  nearly  every- 
thing in  it  would  be  consumed,  grass,  hay,  houses,  stables,  etc.,  as  the  stand  of 
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grass  is  extra  heavy,  and  is  as  drj^  and  crisp  as  cnred  hay.  We  are  living  in  a 
state  of  liopo  and  fear,  for  our  joy  in  the  prospect  of  an  abundant  harvest  mav  soon 
turn  to  grief  and  despair  by  the  destmotion  of  both  grass  and  hay,  in  which  case 
there  w'ould  be  a  very  poor  prospect  for  the  cattle  of  the  reservation  to  pass  the 
wiuter  on  ranges  swept  by  tire  and  without  hay,  especially  if  we  shonla  haye  a 
severe  winter.  To-day  the  thermometer  stands  at  100,  and  it  feels  as  thongh  every- 
thing were  anxious  to  flash  into  a  flame.  Stock  raisins  may  be  successful,  but  nnder 
the  above  conditions,  ns  at  present,  chance  and  good  fuck  cut  more  of  a  figure  tiian 

good  management  or  calculation.    However,  tbey  say  '^  God  is  good  to  the  Irish."    I 
oj/e  He  may  also  be  good  to  the  Indians  and  send  many  and  copious  sliowers  of  rain 
to  prevent  tue  threatening  possibilities. 

In  this  connection  the  question  naturally  presents  itself:  Is  there  no  remedy  or 
guard  against  such  calamities,  and  are  the  Indians  of  this  reservation  always  to 
live  in  the  suspense  and  dread  that  their  lives  and  property  at  any  moment  by  an 
accident  or  mere  chance  may  be  almost  totallv  wipea  out  and  the  Indian  problem,  as 
far  as  this  reservation  is  concerned,  be  solved  by  firef  There  is  a  remedy  and  pre- 
ventive sure  and  certain,  and  one  moment's  unnecessary  delay  should  not  be  allowed 
to  pass  before  adopting  it,  viz,  a  perfect  and  complete  system  of  irrigating  ditches 
supplied  by  artesian  wells,  arranged  and  located  so  that  it  would  be  impossible  for 
prairie  tires  to  travel  far  in  any  direction  before  reaching  a  wall  of  green  g^ass  sof- 
flciently  moist  to  extinguish  fire.  On  some  of  the  best  ranges  on  the  reservation, 
wliere  water  usually  could  be  had  the  year  round,  I  am  told  there  is  no  water  now 
within  20  to  30  miles.  Thousands  of  cattle  should  and  could  be  raised  on  such 
ranges  if  we  had  the  water  for  sustenance  to  the  grass  and  cattle  and  for  protection 
from  fire  to  both.  These  Indians  have  a  good  start  and  have  some  very  nue  cattle 
and  in  a  few  years  should  raise  enough  cattle  to  supply  their  requirements  for  beef 
without  having  recourse  to  a  contractor,  and  eventually  become  self-supporting 
through  the  cattle  industry.  I  hope  this  matter  will  receive  serious  consideration 
with  a  view  to  a  prompt  execution  of  the  plan  and  system  above  proposed. 

As  far  as  I  am  able  to  Judge  of  the  character  of  Indians,  the  Indians  of  this  agency 
show  a  good  disposition  to  work  and  are  ever  ready  to  engage  in  freighting  or  other 
occupation  in  wnich  they  .see  a  probability  of  earning  money. 

The  following  statement,  taken  from  the  records,  shows  the  amount  of  money  they 
have  earned  during  the  year  ended  June  30,  £rom  all  sources,  as  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  collect  information  on  the  subject,  viz : 

Paid  to  them  by  Government  for  freighting: 

64,519  pounds  agency  and  school  supplies  from  Mandan  to 

agency,  60  miles $3,601.93 

37,312  pounds  agency  and  school  supplies  from  Mandan  to 

Cannon  Ball  snbissue  station,  36  miles 173. 15 

1,110,695  pounds  agency  and  school  supplies  from  agency  to 

substations 5,398.39 

Total  for  freighting 9,173.47 

Paid  to  them  by  Government  for  150  tons  of  hay,  990  cords  of 
wood,  for  agency  and  school  use 5, 330. 00 

Paid  to  them  by  Government  for  1,593  head  of  beef  cattle, 
1,707,360  pounds  beef,  gross 40,616.45 

Salaries  of  47  Indian  police,  3  Indian  judges,  8  agency  employ- 
ees, 4  assistant  farmers,  and  17  Indian  apprentices,  aggregate  21, 210. 53 

Irregular  labor  by  Indians,  including  $1,266  paid  to  16  herders    1, 394. 25 

Total  paid  by  Government  for  labor  and  products 77, 724. 70 

Indian  traders  purchased  and  paid  to  Indians  for  the  following-named  articles  dur- 
ing the  year : 

For  beef  hides  and  furs $6,176.00 

For  wood 435.00 

For  hay 145.00 

For  75  head  of  beef  cattle 1,864.00 

Other  articles  of  merchandise,  aggregating 3, 000. 00 

Total ^ 11,620.00 

The  Indians  were  also  paid  a  per  capita  sum  of  $4  (intereeton  Sioux  fund)  amount- 
ing to  $15,852,  making  an  aggregate  cash  revenue  of  $105,196.70;  $11,770  of  this 
money  was  expended  in  the  purchase  of  mowers,  horse  rakes,  wagons,  harness,  hay 
forks,  cultivators,  and  other  agricultural  implements. 
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The  crops  which  are  now  being  harrestedy  bnt  not  yet  thrashed,  are  estimated  as 
follows : 


Wheat bushels..        400 

Oats do 20,000 

Barley do....        500 

Corn do 20,000 

Potatoes do 8,000 

Turnips :do 670 


Onions bushels..     1,200 

Beans do 100 

Other  vegetables do 6,000 

Melons 10,000 

Pumpkins  and  squashes 12, 000 

Hay tons..  20,000 


Boad  work. — There  were  37  miles  of  new  road,  or  rather  new  trail,  opened  on  the 
reservation  during  the  year,  the  work  performed  on  these  roads  consisting  of  grad- 
ing in  a  few  places.  There  were  also  about  38  miles  of  old  road  repaired  where 
needed.  One  hundred  and  eight  Indians  worked  on  the  roads  and  performed  two 
hundred  and  seventy  days'  labor. 

SaMisae  stations. — There  are  now  four  subissue  stations  in  operation  on  the  reser- 
vation, one  of  which  (Porcupine)  was  completed  during  the  year.  A  double  set  of 
'quarters  for  Indian  employees  at  each  of  the  four  stations,  also  a  blacksmith's  a  and 
carpenter's  shop  at  the  Oak  Creek  and  Porcupine  stations.  Shops  at  the  other  two 
stations  were  already  established.  The  additional  bnildings  so  authorized  will  be 
completed  this  fall,  and  each  station  will  then  be  provided  with  warehouse  and  issue 
room,  slaaghterhouse,  one  double  set  of  qnart'Ors  for  Indian  employees  and  one  double 
building  for  blacksmith's  and  carpenter  s  shops. 

Sanitary. — The  general  health  of  the  Indians  has  been  fairly  good,  and  no  epidemic 
has  prevailed  during  the  year.  As  gathered  from  the  reports  of  the  agency  physician, 
thoro  were  152  birUis  and  126  deaths,  being  26  births  in  excess  or  the  deaths.  It 
would  appear  from  the  agent's  reports  for  several  years  past,  except  that  of  last 
year,  that  deaths  have  always  been  in  excess  of  births.  This  may  be  some  evidence 
that  the  observance  of  the  laws  of  health  is  on  the  increase  in  its  practice.  From 
the  same  reports  it  appears  that  513  cases  were  treated  by  the  agency  physician,  of 
which  4  died  and  509  recovered,  so  that  122  cases  of  death  did  not  come  under  the 
notice  or  treatment  of  the  physician. 

Indian  poUoe. — The  police  force  of  this  agency,  cdnsisting  of  3  officers  and  44.  pri- 
vates, maintains  its  efficiency  and  usefulness,  and  but  few  changes  in  the  personnel 
of  the  force  have  been  made  during  the  year. 

Jndiaji  oourts. — The  court  of  Indian  offenses  was  in  existence  during  the  entire  year. 
The  court  holds  session  every  two  weeks  at  the  agency,  and  occasional  sessions  are 
held  at  the  subissue  stations.  Twenty- four  cases  of  a  criminal  nature  and  61  of  a 
civil  nature  were  tried  by  the  court  during  the  year.  The  court  is  a  valuable  factor 
in  preserving  order  on  the  reservation. 

Education. — There  were  three  Government  boarding  schools  and  five  Government 
day  schools  in  operation  on  the  reservation,  also  one  mission  boarding  school.  The 
aggregate  enrollment  of  pupils  in  these  schools  during  the  school  year'was  550,  of 
whom  254  were  males  and  296  females,  and  tbo  average  attendance  for  the  same  time 
was  446.  There  were  also  8  male  pupils  belonging  to  this  agency  who  were  in  non- 
reservation  schools,  and  11  males  and  9  females  who  attend  public  schools  near  their 
homes. 

The  industrial  boarding  school  located  at  the  agency  had  an  enrollment  of  143  (57boy8 
and  86  girls),  with  an  average  attendance  for  the  school  year  of  113.91.  It  is  acknowl- 
edged that  this  school  is  one  of  the  best  Indian  schools  in  the  service,  and  I  can  not 
speak  too  highly  of  the  work  and  fidelity  of  the  superintendent  and  her  efficient 
assistants.  I  invite  attention  to  the  superintendenr s  report  herewith.  There  has 
never  been  any  protection  from  fire  at  this  school  building,  and  there  are  no  means 
whatever  to  prevent  the  entire  destruction  of  the  buildings  in  case  of  a  fire  at  the 
present  time. 

The  agricultural  boarding  school,  located  about  16  miles  south  of  the  agency,  had 
an  enrollment  of  118  (55  boys  and  63  girls),  with  an  average  attendance  of  100  during 
the  school  year.  I  invite  attention  to  the  superintendent's  report  as  to  the  condition 
of  the  school  and  the  good  work  in  progress  thereat.  The  school  is  well  and  ably 
conducted  and  stands  in  the  foremost  rank  of  successful  ludiau  schools. 

Grand  River  boarding  school,  located  on  Grand  River,  32  miles  south  of  the  agency, 
had  an  enrollment  of  85  (45  boys  and  40  girls),  with  an  average  attendance  of  70  for 
the  school  year.  The  school  is  ably  conducted  under  the  present  management.  The 
superintendent's  report  is  inclosed. 

St.  Elizabeth's  Mission  boarding  school,  on  Oak  Creek,  38  miles  south  of  the  agency, 
had  an  enrollment  of  45  (13  males  and  32  females),  with  an  average  attendance  of  40. 
This  school  is  conducted  by  tbe  Protestant  Episcopal  mission  under  the  direction  of 
the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Hare,  and  under  the  immediate  management  of  Miss  Mary  8. 
Francis  and  a  corps  of  efficient  assistants.  Miss  Francis  is  an  experienced  worker 
in  Indi.in  schools.  Two  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-six  dollars  has  been 
expended  by  the  mission  in  support  of  this  school,  and  the  cost  to  the  (>overument 
for  the  year  for  clothing  and  rations  amounted  to  $1,496.67.  Miss  Francis's  report  is 
herewith. 
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Four  day  aoliools  were  in  ox>eratioii  during  the  entire  school  year,  viz,  CMinon 
Ball,  No.  1,  No.  2y  and  Bnllhead;  and  one  school,  the  Porcupine  day  school,  from 
May  1,,1895,  to  June  30,  1895.  This  last-named  school  whs  biiilt  durini^  the  year. 
The  total  enrollment  at  the  live  schools  was  159  (81  boys  and  75  girls),  with  an  aver- 
ago  attendance  of  122.22.  These  day  schools  are  located  as  follows:  Caunou  Ball, 
25»niile8  north  of  ap;ency;  No.  1,  18  miles  north  of  ageuey;  No.  2,  3  miles  north  of 
agency ;  Bullhead, 40  miles  southwest  of  ageucy :  Porcupine,  30  miles  west  of  agency. 
All  the  schools  are  well  managed  aud  successfully  couductod. 

Missionary  work. — The* missionary  work  on  this  reservation  is  conducted  by  three 
denominations,  tho  Koman  Catholic,  Congregational,  and  Kpisoopal. 

The  missionarv  work  of  the  Koman  Catholic  (^hnroh  was  under  the  direction  of 
tho  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Marty,  and  was  conducted  by  three  priests  and  one  lay  brother, 
also  eleven  sisters,  all  of  the  Benedictine  Order  of  tho  Catholic  Church,  at  an 
expeuKc  of  $12,942  for  education  aud  for  support  of  missionarieH,  building  of  rhnrches 
aud  society  meetinghouses,  church  bells,  furniture,  etc.  Tho  superior  in  charge 
reports  901  communicants.  5  church  buildings,  30  marriages  solenmized,  151  bap-, 
tisms,  of  whom  36  were  aciults,  aud  78  Christian  burials  during  the  year.  In  con- 
nection with  the  missionary  work  of  this  chur<>h  there  are  two  religious  societies, 
tho  8t.  Joseph's,  with  340  Indian  members,  and  the  St.  Mary's,  with  407  Indian 
members.  The  sum  of  ^,286.73  was  collected  b^  these  Catholic  Indian  societies,  of 
which  $2,679.13  (being  part  of  the  above  sum  ot  $12,942)  was  ox]>ended  for  church 
repairn,  buildings,  for  tho  sick,  and  toward  the  expenses  of  tho  general  congress  of 
Catholic  societies  held  this  year  at  Oak  Creek,  on  this  reservation. 

The  Congregational  mission  work  (American  Missionary  AHsociation)  is  under  the 
Bcperintendency  of  Rev.  George  W.  Reed,  who  reports  that  the  mission  has  had  dur- 
ing tho  year  6  male  and  8  female  missionaries,  234  communicants,  and  16  formal  mar- 
riages. The  association  has  3  chapels,  1  hospital,  and  6  mission  houses  located  on  the 
the  reservation.    The  expenses  ot  the  ndssion  were  $3,475. 

The  mission  work  of  the  Protestint  Episcopal  ( 'hurch  was  under  the  direction  of 
the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Hare  for  that  portion  of  the  reservation  which  lies  in  South 
Dakota  and  Right  Rev .  Bishop  Walker  for  tho  ]>ortion  in  North  IJakota.  The  approx- 
imated cost  of  the  missionary  work  on  the  reservation,  under  tho  auspices  of  this 
church,  is  $2,500,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  St.  Elizabeth's  school  above  reported.  The 
mission  has  3  church  buildings  and  several  log  structures  for  society  gatherings. 
The  total  membership  will  approximate  280  communicants,  and  the  Rev.  P.  J.  Deloria, 
the  missionary  in  charge  of  St.  Elizabeth's  mission,  reports  16  formal  marriages. 

Buiveyu  and  allotmonts. — No  allotments  have  yet  been  made  on  this  reservation,  and 
I  invite  attention  to  my  predecessor's  last  annual  report,  in  which  he  recommends 
that  snrvevs  be  madeof  10  additional  townships  iu  South  Dakota  upon  which  Indians 
are  located;  also  that  the  boundary  line  between  the  Cheyenne  River  and  Standing 
Rock  reservations  be  surveyed  and  properly  defined.  In  these  recommendations  I 
concur. 

Concluiion. — There  are  no  sinecures  in  the  agency  employee  force  at  this  agency.  It 
reciuires  hard  work  and  plenty  of  it  on  the  part  of  every  employee,  and  for  their 
faithfulness  and  willingness,  and  for  their  assistance  to  me  from  the  time  I  entered 
upon  duty  as  agent,  I  desire  to  record  my  hearty  thanks,  aud  also  to  the  Department 
for  its  ]>rompt  and  liberal  supjiort. 

The  statistical  report,  together  with  list  of  school  teachers  and  others  in  the  Indian 
school  service  on  June  30,  1895,  are  transmitted  herewith. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

John  W.  CitAMsiK, 
Cniied  States  Indian  4fjr»t, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Report  of  Superintendent  of  Standing  Rock  Agency  School. 

INDC8TRIAI*  Boarding  School, 
Standing  Rock  Agency,  N.  I>ak.,  Augiut  i.J,  ISg/i. 

Sir:  I  havothe  honor  herewith  to  nnbmit  my  fonrtli  annual  report  for  tho  year  ending  Jnne,  1895. 

Tho  work  dono  at  this  Achool  is  lMwe<l  on  the  principle  that  tho  toHt  of  e<liiration  in  othriency.  Hy 
efficiency  I  do  not  mean  the  mere  knowledge  of  fact«  or  tho  mere  skill  ta  do  one  thing  or  another  more 
or  less  well.  Efficiency,  as  I  understand  it,  is  the  )>owerto  use  head,  hand,  and  heart  intelligent  Iv  and 
Buc<je8sfiilly  iu  whatever  position  or  amid  whatever  en  vironmeutH  one  may  be  placed.     1  think  It  the 

Enrt  of  eilucators to  develop  and  guide  and  to  promote  the  growth  of  tho  powers  of  head,  hand,  and 
eart(»f  their  pupils  from  earliest  childhood  until  they  have  grown  strong  enough  to  continue  their 
work  indepenaently  without  directions  from  others. 

I  regard  no pntnla huccoss  who,  luiving  8tarte<lout  in  lifo  under  tho  rare  and  Hupcrvision  of  hifl  or 
her  educatorM,  after  areasonahlo  time,  is  not  determineil  and  nhle  to  "go  on  "  for  himself  or  herrtelf.  If 
thes44  girla  audbo}*s  have  not  learned  to  "help  themselves,'  to  make  tho  hent  of  their  environments,  to 
think  and  reason,  and  toapply  their  knowledge  to  different  circumstances,  to  set  to  work  with  determi- 
nation, with  that  aelforeliance  and  conscioasness  of  power  which  assures  success,  their  education  has 
been  a  failure,  however  "high"  it  may  have  carried  them. 
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HeDM  the  toaclifag  in  all  the  different  departments  of  oar  echool  poveoee  the  dietlnct  and  definite  aim 
togetourpapiU  to  think  and  reason  for  themselves,  to  pat  the  knowledge  acquired  to  a  definite 
practical  use,  first  under  the  guidance  of  teachers,  and  thMi  independently  for  themselves  without 
assistance  from  anjone.  This  purpose  underlies  all  the  worli;  done  in  the  schoolroom,  the  sewing  room, 
the  kitchen  and  bakery,  the  laundry',  etc.  We  try  to  roach  also  the  homee  of  onr  pupils  on  the  same 
principle,  and  every  vacation  is  carefully  made  use  of  to  attain  this  final  end. 

I  think  the  work  of  this  school  has  improved  iVom  year  to  year.  We  measure  each  year's  progress  by 
the  results  manifested  during  vacation,  when  most  of  the  Pupils  are  eat  at  their  homes.  What  the 
pupils  retain  and  gain  during  vacation  is  more  to  us  than  all  tne  good  deportment  and  showy  attain- 
ments displayed  during  the  school  year.  The  vacation  puts  to  test  the  pupils*  growing  power  to  ses, 
to  do,  and!^to  resist.  The  reports  coming  in  during  this  present  vacation  are  very  encouraging;  the 
girls  especially  are  doing  rttnarkably  well. 

The  Indiana  of  this  reservation  seem  to  appreciate  the  vidue  of  education.  They,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, take  pride  in  bringing  their  children  to  school.  They  eagerly  watch  their  progress,  and  after 
vacation  report  how  their  children  conducted  themselves  at  home. 

The  condition  and  personal  appearance  of  our  pupils  on  returning  from  vacation,  their  dress  and 
manner,  are  improving  from  year  to  year.  Many  oi  the  older  pupils  or ing  their  brothers  and  sistem 
with  them,  and,  as  a  rul&  we  find  such  new  pupils  in  good  condition,  clean,  and  neatly  dressed. 

The  total  enrollment  during  the  entire  school  vear  was  143 ;  male,  57 1  female,  80.  The  average 
attendance  during  the  school  months  reached  113.01.  We  could  have  easily  secured  a  higher  average 
attendance,  but  on  account  of  the  crowded  sleeping  rooms  we  did  not  admit  any  children  that  gave 
evidence  of  having  weak  lungs. 

Quite  a  number  of  the  pupils  were  under  6  years  of  age,  thus  neeessitatmg  a  kindergarten.  The 
agencv  carpenter  was  kind  enough  to  furnish  us  a  fine  kindergarten  table,  and  sufficient  material  was 
introoueed  to  make  quite  a  gooobe^inning  in  this  new  branch  of  achool  work.  Most  of  all  were  the 
songs  and  games  ei^oyed,  furnishing  an  cverfiowiug  source  of  pleasure  during  recreation  hours, 
when  the  children  would  repeat  of  their  own  accord  what  they  had  learned  at  scbooL  The  teachers 
were  very  eager  to  avail  themselves  of  the  kindergarten  literature  rec<nnmended  at  the  teachers* 
institute  in  St.  Paul. 

Speaking  of  the  institute,  I  desire  to  say  that  I  noticed  its  salutary  stimulating  influence  on  our 
teachers  during  the  entire  school  year.  Fnim  tho  second  one  we  attended,  at  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  during 
this  vacation,  ihopo  ntill  more  beneficial  results. 

The  school  as  it  is  arranged  and  carried  on  at  present  affords  every  facility  for  girls  to  acquire  all 
the  education  they  need.  In  the  class  rooms,  music  rooms,  laundry,  kitchen,  bakery,  and  sewing 
room  very  good  and  thorough  work  was  aocompliMhed. 

In  the  boys'  department  iimnual  training  should  be  provided.  Our  so-oalled  industrial  teacher  is 
fully  employed  with  the  care  of  the  stock,  the  garden,  and  in  winter  with  prepwing  fuel  for  83  wood 
stoves.  This  kind  of  work  is  taught  and  done  well.  The  boys  are  aotive  and  always  willing  to  work. 
Still  I  think  they  waste  a  great  amount  of  valnabl  time  that  conld  be  employed  to  advantage  if  an 
industrial  teacher  were  to  instruct  them  to  handle  tools.  It  seems  strange  that  girls  are  expected  to 
learn  to  cook,  to  bake,  to  do  perfect  work  in  the  laundry  and  sewing  room,  to  keep  the  house  clean, 
etc.,  while  the  boys  make  such  little  use  of  their  hands.  To  mend  a  shoe  and  make  boys*  cloth- 
ing, to  plaster  up  a  hole  in  the  wall  and  whitewash  it,  to  paint  the  woodwork,  to  make  shelves  and 
tables  and  other  useful  articles,  to  keep  fences  and  roofs  in  repair,  and  a  number  of  other  little  things 
a  boy  ought  to  learn,  while  the  girls  are  brought  up  to  do  all  that  pertains  to  housekeeping. 

I  am  certain  that  if  manual  training  were  given  at  our  school  the  boys  would  love  it  all  the  more, 
and  the  improvements  this  would  bring  ua  can  not  be  overestimated. 
Very  respectfully, 

BKATKICK  11.   SONDKUKiOXB, 

Dr.  W.  N.  Hailmann, 

Superintendent  Indian  SchooU. 
(Through  John  W.  Cramsie,  United  States  Indian  agent.) 
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AORICULTUBAL  BOABDINO  SOHOOL, 

Standing  Jiwsk  Agency,  N.  Dak.,  Augxtet  i,  J895, 

Stb:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  annual  report  on  the  work  of  the  school  during  tho  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1885. 

The  school  was  in  session  during  ten  months.  The  total  enrollment  during  the  school  year  was 
118—55  boys  and  03  girls— with  an  average  attendance  of  100  for  the  school  year. 

Tho  number  of  i>tipil8  for  the  different  grades  was  as  follows : 


Males 

Females . . . 

Total 


I. 

II. 

111. 

IV. 

V. 

6 
3 

VI. 

1 
5 

12 
19 

11 
17 

16 
9 

9 
7 

31 

28 

25 

16 

9 

G 

VII.   Total 


65 
63 


3 


118 


The  average  age  of  the  pupils  was  11  years.  Of  tho  total  enrollment  of  118  pnpils  for  the  entire 
school  year  98  regular  pnpils  were  actually  present  at  the  close  of  school,  plus  dve  who  had  been 
promoted  to  the  position  or  Indian  assistants  during  the  school  vuar,  making  in  all  103,  which  is  not 
such  a  bad  report  for  a  reservation  boarding  school,  of  which  it  is  so  often  assertecl  that  the  attend- 
ance is  so  very  finotuating  and  uncertain,  the  pupils  dividing  their  time  between  running  away  nod 
being  withdrawn,  and  for  some  reason  or  another  not  being  there  at  all,  that  the  population  is  alto- 
gether changed  and  different  at  the  end  of  the  school  year  mmi  what  it  was  in  the  beginning. 

The  general  health  of  the  pupils  was  good;  no  death  occurred  at  the  school.  We  had  some  cases  of 
pneumonia,  which  turned  out  verv  favorably,  owing  to  the  careful  nursing  the  patients  received.  The 
same  fact  or  reason  and  the  having  at  hand  most  of  the  common  remedies  for  the  ordinary  ailments 
among  children  reduced  the  calls  on  the  agency  physician  to  a  minimum. 
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Rij^ht  hero  I  haTO  to  lUto  that  there  is  no  infirmary  at  the  achool,  which  preen  ppoees  conskterabla 
eacntice  on  the  part  of  employeee  in  more  eevere  caeee  of  aickneeii  in  regard  to  siving  np  rooma  and 
other  inconvenienoee  to  he  encountered  on  such  occasions.  Everything  possible  vaa  done  for  the 
health  and  personal  comfort  of  the  children  in  the  line  of  preparing  gooa  meals,  care  and  ventilatitm 
of  rooms,  proper  supervision,  outdoor  exercise,  cleanliness,  and  cuitiTation  of  a  cheerful,  contented 
spirit. 

The  course  of  study  preaoribed  for  Indian  schools  was  followed  as  closely  as  possible. 

Proper  attention  was  paid  to  industrial  work  in  the  shops  and  on  the  farm  ana  garden.  Shop  work 
was  mostly  confined  to  repairs,  the  waterworks  also  requiring  a  good  deal  of  attention  flrom  that  deDart- 
ment.  Some  exercises  in  sloid  were  bad  accordiug  to  Ideas  taken  from  Salomon  and  Hoflhian  aoa  the 
elementarv  chart  of  Gnstaf  Larsson.  Altogether,  it  was  our  principal  aim  in  all  iiistruction  that  the 
children  Hhould  learn  by  seeing,  handling,  and  doing  things.  LesMons  were  given  in  color  form,  mod- 
eling, paiwr  folding  and  cutting,  knife  work,  weaving,  and  drawing  in  accordance  with  suggeetions 
derivea  rrom  the  principal  kindergarten  works,  Primarv  Methods,  Cutler's  and  Augsbu^s  man- 
uals, aud  others.  The  cabinet  of  wmghts  and  measures,  clock  dialH,  Prang's  models,  and  otlierderieee 
and  materials  helped  to  Impart  Taluable  instruction  and  information.  From  all  these  exercises  the 
smaller  and  larger  pupils  learned  many  lessons  of  neatness,  exactness,  patience,  and  perseverance, 
and  they  served  as  such  for  scientific  and  moral  education.  Two  albuiim  of  school  and  k^dergarten 
work  were  prepared  for  the  Atlanta  Fair.  In  the  class  rooms  the  suggestions  contained  in  the  lan- 
guase  and  number  syllabuses  were  used  to  great  advantage.  During  tho  last  quarter  of  the  school 
year  two  kindergarten  classes  of  fifteen  each  of  the  smallMt  girls  and  boys  were  orgaiiiicd,  which 
arrangement  proved  to  be  very  profitable  in  developing  tho  powers  of  perception  and  tn(>ntal  ooncep- 
tiou  aud  reasonable  thinking  in  the  children,  and  was  mUo  helpful  in  promoting  tho  English  and  aing« 
ing  of  the  little  ones.    Walks  and  outside  exercises  were  greatly  ei^oyed  by  them. 

A  great  number  of  pupils  received  instruction  in  singing;  tnree  on  the  organ,  four  on  the  piano, 
which  was  purchased  oy  the  employees,  aud  furnished  goiM  music  on  many  occasions.  While  we 
had  no  regmar  brass  band  this  year,  the  boys  who  belonge<l  to  it  formerly  kept  it  up  among  them* 
selves  to  some  extent  and  instructed  also  some  tyros  so  that  they  wore  uulu  to  render  Komo  picoea, 
mostly  national  airs,  very  creditably. 

Military  drills  and  gymnastics  were  not  neglected  and  tho  boys  had  over  and  above  some  prac- 
tice ou  that  cheapest  and  best  gynasium  in  the  world,  which  will  exercise  every  bone  and  muscle  in 
the  body,  and  which  is  simply  a  flat  piece  of  steel,  notched  on  one  edge,  fitted  tightly  into  a  wooden 
frame,  and  after  being  greased  on  both  sides  with  a  bacon  rind  rublied  into  a  stick  of  wood  laid 
lengthwise  on  a  sawbuok-^althongh  mwt  of  the  cordwood  for  the  thirty  ur  more  stoves  was  sawed  up 
by  a  sawing  machine. 

Regular  naif-day  details  were  made  for  the  industrial  work  of  the  boys  and  for  the  girls  in  the 
kitchen,  bakery,  dining  aud  sewing  rooms,  laundry,  and  other  places. 

Tho  school  garden  comprises  firom  3  to  4  acres  and  will  yield  ago<»d  supply  of  all  kindHof  vegetables. 

The  farm,  also,  is  producing  a  good  crop  this  year,  owing  to  the  many  good  rains  wo  had  in  this  section 
of  tho  country  duringHpriug  and  summer,  which  Is  rather  on  exception,  tho  seasons  generally  being 
rather  dry.  We  had  20  acres  in  wheat,  20  in  com,  45  in  oats.  0  in  potatoes,  2  in  melonn,  and  7  in  pas- 
ture. Some  few  days  of  hot  winds  in  the  beginning  of  July  injured  the  small  grain  considerauly; 
otherwise  it  would  fiave  been  a  perfect  crop,  as  the  good  standing  of  everything  gave  the  best  prom- 
ises. Our  nice  herd  of  17  cows  came  through  the  winter  in  excellent  condition  and  furnished  a 
sutlicient  supply  of  fresh,  good  milk  to  the  children,  which  they  relished  very  much. 

The  national  and  other  holidays  were  properly  observed.  Washington's  birthda}-  celebration  was 
in  tlio  hands  of  the  boys.  They  prepared  an  entertainment  of  their  own  make-up  of  i-ecitations  and 
8ong8  and  piecM  played  by  the  brass  band,  and  sent  invitations  to  their  fellow-pupils  and  school 
employees  to  be  present  at  it  in  their  recr^tion  hall,  which  they  had  fitted  up  very  tastefully  and 
neatly  for  the  occasion.  At  Christmas  The  Mistake  of  Santa  Claus,  a  cantata  with  goo<l music  and 
a  goo<l  moral,  was  rendered  to  the  satisfaction  of  all,  and  at  the  cIoho  of  school  Columbia,  or  Amer- 
ica's Cantata,  formed  the  principal  part  of  the  exercises  as  a  very  instructive  piece  for  teaching 
lessons  in  American  history,  for  speaking  and  singing,  and  for  presenting  various  drillrt  and  movements. 

Of  late  the  windmill  which  keeps  our  waterworks  in  oiM^ru tiou  was  moved  farther  away  from  the 
Missouri  River  to  secure  it  from  falling  into  the  river,  which  will  save  it  now  for  many  years  to  come. 
In  connciction  with  this  I  can  not  help  mentioning  again  tho  imperative  ne<>eM8ity  of  establishing  a 
C4)mplete  sj'stem  of  drainage  or  sewerage  for  the  general  health  and  convenience  of  the  school,  and  if 
tho  attendance  continues  to  be  what  it  was  last  year  there  should  bo  more  dormitory  roou),  also  a  larger 
sewing  room,  and  a  storeroom  or  warehouse  for  the  school.  Tho  iron  hath  tubs  were  UM.<d.  although 
they  are  not  put  up  yet  with  the  hei^rs  and  other  fixtures  belonging  to  them  for  want  of  Huitaole 
room  and  drainage;  but  even  so  thev  are  a  much-needed  improvement  over  the  ordinary  washtubs  or 
even  tho  large  water  basin  of  the  Missouri  River. 

During  the  month  of  July  the  school  buildings  have  undergone  thorough  repairs  in  the  line  of  plas- 
terin^r,  which  improves  their  interior  appearance  greatly,  and  for  which  I  am  very  thankful  to  our 
g(KNl  agent,  MaJ.  John  W.  Cramsie,  as  also  for  the  nuilding  of  a  good,  large  trellar*  under  one  of  the 
main  buildings,  whk'h  remedied  along-felt  want  and  which  will  be  a  lasting  benefit  to  the  school  as 
loniir  as  it  stands. 

Diis  last  fiscal  year  witnessed  a  change  of  agents,  a  rare  occurrence  on  this  reftcrvation,  and  we  felt 
sincere  regret  over  the  departure  of  our  old  and  esteeme<l  agent,  James  McLaughlin,  for  another  field 
of  labor  in  the  Indian  work,  ills  long  and  successful  administration  of  afiairs  at  this  agency  endeared 
him  greatly  to  all  of  us,  but  I  am  alM  verv  glad  to  say  that  his  mantle  has  fallen  ou  a  worthy  sue- 
cestior,  who  will  be  well  ablo  to  lead  these  Indians  from  where  he  found  them  onward  and  upward  on 
the  path  of  righteousness  and  true  Christian  civiliscation,  as  he  conducted  years  ago  the  Sioux  Indians 
of  Devils  Lake,  N.  Dak.,  with  hia  strong  and  skillful  master  hand  to  final  self-support  aud,  what  is 
still  more,  honest  self-respect. 

The  change  of  peisons  in  the  office  will  thus  not  efl*eot  a  material  change,  or  rather  not  any  change, 
in  the  good  quality  of  the  work.  Considering  what  has  l>een  done  in  tho  jmst  and  what  will  be  done 
in  tho  future  under  such  excellent  guidance,  our  Indians  have  every  reason  to  congratulate  them- 
selves on  being  thus  favored,  as  everything  tends  to  their  social,  moral,  and  religious  elevation,  if 
thev  only  understand  to  profit  by  the  chances  and  propitious  opportunities  which  they  have.  There 
is  altogether  enough  good  influence  and  encouragement  on  the  reservation  and  so  much  general  suc- 
cess and  healthy  progress,  resulting  from  the  futhful  and  harmonious  coo]H*ration  c»f  all  concerned, 
that  there  is  no  necessitv  for  anyone  to  fall  back  again  into  old  ways  and  customs,  and  any  relapse  of 
aciv{lize<l  or  converted  Indian  or  of  returned  or  otTier  students  into  old  ways  and  former  bad  habits 
is  altoeether  uncalled  for  nowadays,  and  not  the  reservation's  but  the  individual's  fault. 

The'first  time  in  the  history  of  tho  school  and  agency  we  had  the  honor  of  a  visit  from  the  honorable 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Aflkirs,  which  took  place  during  the  first  month  of  the  school  year,  and  gave 
much  encouragement  and  treeh,  new  inspiration  to  pupils  and  teachers. 
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LooUng  bftok  onoe  more  orer  the  work  and  the  events  of  the  entire  school  year,  I  take  pleasure  in 
stating  that  it  was  in  manv  ways  the  most  prosperous  one  of  the  eleven  years  aniing  which  I  have  hsd 
charge  of  this  school.  The  parents  showed  confidence  and  willingness,  which  is  evident  from  the 
fact  tnafc  40  new  pupils  were  enrolled  during  the  year.  The  children  returned  promptly,  felt  at  home, 
were  open-hearted  and  cheerful,  which  was  often  commented  upon  by  visitors,  ana  respoiided  faith- 
full;!^  and  obediently  to  the  rules  of  the  school  and  the  requests  or  the  teachers.  Good  order  has  been 
easily  maintained ;  no  severe  measures  were  necessary,  and  the  work  went  on  in  peace  and  harmony, 
with  satisfactory  progress  all  round. 

Expressing  my  sincere  thanks  for  the  seneral  good  will  and  interest  manifested  in  behalf  of  our 
WOTk,  and  the  help  and  assistance  so  readily  granted  in  conducting  the  same, 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obeaient  servant, 

Mabtin  Ebnkl,  SuperintentUrU. 
(Through  John  W.  Cramsie,  United  States  Indisn  agent.) 

The  OoioiueiozniB  of  Indian  ArFAiiis. 


Report  of  Superintendent  of  Grand  River  School. 

Grand  Rivsr  Boarding  Scbool. 
Standing  Rock  BuervatUm,  August  8,  1895. 

Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  snlimit  my  second  annual  report  of  the  Grand  river  boarding  School. 

During  the  nast  year  there  were  in  attendance  85  pupils,  of  whom  45  were  males  and  40  femsles ;  the 
average  attenaance  for  the  school  year  was  70. 

The  schoolroom  work  has  been  graded  to  conform  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  ofilcial  course  of 
study.  The  pupils,  especially  the  younger  ones,  have  made  good  progress  in  their  studies.  Their 
deporUnent  was  good,  and  they  were  contented  and  happy.  I  do  not  tlnnk  the  pnpils  have  progressed 
in  English  sneaking  as  rapidly  as  they  should  have  done,  but  a  foundation  has  been  laid  npon  which 
good  work  should  be  done  the  coming  vear. 

The  industries  taught  are  those  of  ordinary  garden  work  and  care  of  stock  for  the  boys  and 
domestic  duties  for  the  girls.  In  the  routine  work  of  kitchen,  laundry,  and  sewing  room  the  girls 
show  aptitude  and  proflcfency.  In  all  cases,  however,  both  boys  and  girls  require  more*  or  less  con- 
stant surveillance.  Details  of  pupils  are  made  for  the  industrial  departments  and  changed  every  two 
weeks.  Under  a  competent  head  the  pupils  are  capable  of  doing  the  work  in  their  respective  depart- 
ments in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

The  general  health  of  the  pnpils  has  been  good.  During  the  months  of  March  and  April  there  were 
several  slight  cases  of  la  gnppe,  all  of  a  very  mild  type  and  interfering  very  little  with  the  work  of 
the  school.    Great  care  has  been  taken  to  keep  the  building  pure,  clean,  and  well- ventilated. 
Very  respectftilly* 

Agnks  G.  Fbedbttb,  SuperinUndent. 

J.  W.  Cbamsib, 

Vnitod  StaUt  Indian  Agent, 


Report  of  Superintendent  of  St.  Elizabeth  School. 

St.  Elizabbth  School  of  thb  Frotbstant  Episcopal  Chcbcb, 

Oak  Greek,  Standing  Rock  Reservation,  S.  Dak.,  August,  1895. 

SlB:  Of  the  fire  years  of  our  boardinff -school  work  here  this  last  has  been  of  special  encouraffe- 
ment,  the  disposition  of  the  children  being  of  a  more  settled  and  harmonious  nature  than  previously, 
the  parents  and  children  evincing  also  a  spirit  of  appreciation  of  our  efforts  to  make  the  schooT  as 
homelike  as  possible. 

We  have  registered  13  bovs  and  32  girls,  having  had  an  average  attendance  of  about  40  pnpils.  The 
health  of  the  children  has  oeen  remarkably  good,  two  onlv  being  withdrawn  on  account  or  scrofala, 
and  one  being  considered  too  young  to  compiv  with  the  rules  of  the  school.  Both  boys  and  girls  have 
Iwen  taught  the  most  practical  industries  of  a  school  home.  The  happy  spirit  generally  manifested 
in  their  work  was  gratifying  and  refreshing. 

The  requiremento  of  tne  Jjidian  Denartment  in  regard  to  the  national  holidays  have  been  observed 
with  manced  intorest  on  the  part  of  tne  parents  as  well  as  the  children. 

Much  of  our  continued  success  realized  in  our  pleasant  school  home  is  due  to  the  faithfulness  of 
my  associates  and  helpers. 

To  Col.  James  McLaughlin,  our  former  agent,  and  to  vourself  for  the  continued  courtesies  shown 
our  mission-school  workthrough  the  subissue  clerk  at  tnis  point,  who  has  been  particularly  thought- 
ftil,  we  are  greatly  indebted. 

Most  respectftOly,  yours,  Mabt  S.  Fbancis, 

Principal. 

J.  W.  Cbamsib, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 
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REPORT  OF  CHEYENNE  AND  ARAPAHO  AGENCY. 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Indian  Agency, 

Darlington,  Okla,,  August  g?,  1895, 

8iK :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  third  anuual  report  of  the  condition 
of  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  tribes  of  Indians. 
Population.— The  enrollment  of  June  30, 1895,  shows  the  population  to  be  as  follows : 


>«ame  of  tribe. 


Males: 

Over  18  vears 

Under  18  years 

Females : 

Over  14  years 

Under  14  yearn 

All  ages 

Malett  bctweeo  6  and  18  years . . 
Females  between  6  and  i8  years 


Cheyenne.  Arapaho. 


I 


502 
3M 

730 
358 


2.040 


287 
309 


272 
239 

352 
lOB 


1,032 


168 
145 


Total. 


835 

1,082 
687 


8,078 


4» 
4M 


Education.— The  schools  of  this  agency  are  in  a  prosperous  condition.    The  follow- 
ing table  shows  the  average  attendance  at  each  school  during  the  ^ears  1894  and  1895: 


Kumbt^r  of  children  of  school  age . 


Average  attendance : 

Cheyenne  boarding  school < 

Arapaho  boarding  school 

Darlington,  Mennonite  mission 

Cantonment,  Mennonite  mission 

Seger  bonded  school  (approximated) , 


18M. 

1895. 

903 

900 

103 

150 

110 

144.87 

14 

27.38 

57 

52 

65 

85 

Total 349  I    459.20 


When  it  was  made  mandatory  that  children  of  proper  ase  should  be  placed  in  the 
schoolB  in  the  several  districts,  and  the  parents  learned  that  no  evasion  would  be 
tolerated,  they  brought  their  children  of  their  own  accord.  Nearly  all  opposition  to 
the  schools  has  been  broken  down  by  the  firm  measures  adopted.  There  is  no  diffi- 
culty now  in  filling  the  schools  to  their  capacity,  but  it  takes  a  lot  of  determination 
and  persistent  denial  to  resist  the  appeals  of  parents  to  get  their  children  out  of 
school  on  slight  pretexts.  Runaways  are  invariably  brought  back.  Pupils  are  not 
allowed  to  go  to  their  homes  except  at  Christmas  and  the  end  of  the  school  year.  I 
doubt  the  policy  of  allowing  even  these  visits  to  the  camps;  perhaps  it  might  be 
better  to  allow  only  one-third  of  the  pupils  to  visit  their  homes  at  one  time,  and  thus 
the  schools  would  be  in  continuous  session  throughout  the  year,  as  is  the  case  with 
nonreservation  schools.  The  longer  the  children  are  kept  away  from  the  unciviliziug 
influences  of  the  camp  life  the  better  it  will  be  for  them. 

Taxation. — They  can  not  understand  why  they  should  be  required  to  pay  taxes. 
Thev  hold  to  the  belief  that  they  ought  not  to  be  taxed  during  tlie  period  their  lauds 
are  held  in  trust  by  the  Government,  and  claim  that  they  were  so  informed  by  the 
Commissioners  when  they  sold  their  surplus  lauds. 

In  many  iustanccs  they  have  been  unjustly  taxed;  improvements  upon  allotments, 
such  as  houses  built  by  the  Government,  farming  tools,  and  iuiplemeuts  issued  by 
the  Government  have  been  included  in  the  list  of  taxable  property  bv  the  local 
assessors,  which  is  clearly  illegal;  iqjunction  suits  have  been  filed  in  such  cases. 

Crops. — The  drought  which  prevailed  during  the  spring  months  caused  a  total  fail- 
ure of  the  wheat  and  oat  crops.  During  the  summer,  rains  have  been  frequent,  result- 
ing in  goofl  crops  of  com.  Some  of  the  Indians  who  never  farmed  before  have  done 
well  and  feel  much  encouraged. 
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The  lack  of  saffioient  farming  tools  and  implemeiuts  haa  hindered  the  Indiane  from 
raising  larger  crops.  A  mach  greater  increase  in  the  quantity  of  fanning  tools  is 
imperative  when  so  manv  are  anxious  to  plant  crops.  It  will  take  a  larsrer  quantity 
of  fence  wire  to  protect  their  fields  from  destruction  by  trespassing  stock. 

They  are  heavily  handicapped  by  lack  of  horses,  wasons,  and  harness.  The  ponies 
are  too  small  to  break  the  sod;  they  need  larger  and  oetter  horses,  and  to  this  end 
authority  was  obtained  to  purchase  a  number  of  French  coach  stallions  to  cross  upon 
the  Indian  pouy  mares,  with  a  view  to  improving  the  size  and  quality  of  their  horses^ 
thus  furnishing!  them  without  expense  the  means  to  secure  animals  better  adapted 
to  their  wants  m  the  future. 

Sanitary. — During  the  year  there  have  been  among  the  Cheyennes  75  deaths  and  65 
births ;  among  the  Arapahoes  35  deaths  and  48  births.  A  great  improvement  is 
observed  in  their  habits  of  living.  District  farmers  are  reonired  to  entree  hygienic 
rules.  They  are  not  now  nearly  so  much  on  the  go  as  in  rormer  years,  when  they 
had  to  travel  long  distances  to  get  their  supplies.  Attention  is  invited  to  report  of 
agency  physician,  herewith  submitted. 

Police. — The  police  force  consists  of  1  captain,  1  lieutenant,  4  sergeants,  and  23 
privates.  They  are  loyal  to  the  Government  and  their  agent ;  they  are  obedient,  effi- 
cient, and  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties. 

Crimes. — But  few  cases  of  violation  of  local  laws  bv  these  Indians  have  occurred. 
It  can  be  safely  said  that  they  are  far  more  peaceable  and  law  abiding  than  their 
white  neighbors.  With  the  exception  of  one  case  of  rape,  no  serious  crime  has  been 
committed  by  an  Indian  of  this  agency.  The  guilty  party  in  this  instance,  supposed 
to  be  Little  Man,  a  Cheyenne,  has  evaded  arrest  and  is  still  at  large,  though  persistent 
ejOTorts  have  been  made  by  the  local  authorities  to  apprehend  him.  It  is  thought  he 
has  left  the  country. 

For  this  crime  Cosah  Red  Lodge,  an  innocent  party,  was  arrested  and  taken  60  miles 
from  home  to  Arapahoe,  in  G  County,  where  he  was  held  for  trial  and  where  he  was 
most  brutally  shot,  cut,  and  beaten  into  insensibility  by  an  excited  mob  of  citizens, 
and  but  for  the  timely  presence  of  a  detachment  of  United  States  troops  woula 
have  been  killed.  This  affair  created  much  bad  blood  on  the  part  of  the  Indians, 
which  it  will  take  a  long  time  to  quiet.  Only  the  presence  of  the  military  prevented 
retaliation  on  the  part  of  this  Indian's  friends.  Fortunately  young  Red  Lodge 
recovered  from  his  iiiguries,  and  peace  now  prevails  between  the  Indians  and  whites 
in  that  section. 

Allotments. — There  are  in  all  3,332  allotments  of  160  acres  each^  and  fully  two-thirds 
of  the  heads  of  families  reside  with  their  families  on  the  lands  belonging  to  them. 
It  has  required  energy  and  perseverance  to  induce  settlement  and  permanent  resi- 
dence thereon.  Their  nomadic  habits  militate  against  the  permanent  occupation  of 
any  locality  as  a  home.  In  order  to  localize  them  I  have,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Department,  constructed  four  new  issue  stations,  making  seven  in  all,  and  in  connec- 
tion with  each  of  these  a  blacksmith  shop,  implement  shed,  farmer's  house,  and  a 
good  well.  At  present  none  of  the  Indians  are  required  to  travel  more  than  25  miles 
to  receive  their  supplies,  whereas  they  formerly  had  to  go  from  60  to  75  miles  every 
two  weeks  for  this  purpose,  which  kept  them  almost  constantly  on  the  move  with 
all  their  camping  outfit.  To  live  in  one  locality  is  repugnant  to  the  Indian  idea  of. 
home.  That  they  must  have  a  permanent  abiding  place  in  order  to  make  any  sort  of 
progress  is  evident.  They  must  learn  to  cultivate  a  love  of  individual  ownership. 
Property  in  common  is  not  appreciated. 

The  most  common  and  pernicious  custom  among  them  is  the  habit  of  visiting  their 
relatives  and  friends  and  eating  their  substance.  All  food  supplies  are  common 
property.  Their  lavish  hospitality  militates  against  the  accumulation  of  wealth  by 
individuals.  Tribal  visiting  keeps  alive  old  customs  that  should  be  abolished.  The 
visitinff  tribe  is  loaded  down  with  presento  that  the  donors  can  ill  afford  to  bestow. 
Often  uie  last  pony  or  blanket  will,  in  a  fit  of  generosity,  bo  given  away,  while  fre- 
quently  the  party  making  the  gift  is  in  debt  and  owing  more  than  he  is  able  to  pay. 
On  such  occasions  there  is  one  continued  round  of  dancing  and  dissipation  day  and 
night.  Excitement  runs  high,  while  all  the  injunctions  and  advice  of  the  agent  in 
charge  is  forgotten  for  the  time  being.  All  work  is  stopped,  no  matter  how  impor- 
tant, while  nothing  else  is  thought  of  but  "a  high  old  time."  On  such  occasions  an 
Indian  can  not  be  hired  for  love  or  money  to  do  manual  labor.  I  trust  that  for  the 
future  such  visito  among  the  tribes  may  be  forbidden  and  that  agento  may  be 
instructed  accordingly. 

Indian  houses. — There  is  an  increasing  demand  among  these  Indians  for  houses,  many 
of  whom  desire  to  adopt  the  white  man's  way  of  living.  A  serious  question  presento 
itself  in  this  connection  as  to  where  the  funds  must  come  from  to  build  houses  for  such 
as  desire  to  improve  their  mode  of  living.  The  majority  of  the  Cheyennes  arc  averse 
to  using  a  portion  of  their  funds  on  deposit  in  the  United  States  Treasury  for  that 
purpose.  There  are  no  funds  available  to  construct  such  houses.  While  some  of 
them  have  timber  on  their  allotmento,  the  greater  portion  have  none  suitable  for  this 
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purpose.  Cottonwood  timber  at  best  is  but  a  poor  substitute,  and -when  used  affords 
but  temporary  shelter. 

They  must  be  given  assistance  by  the  Government  before  they  will  be  able  to 
abandou  the  tepee  for  the  more  desirable  dwelling  house.  A  limited  number  of 
cheaply  constructed  box  houses,  costing  $135  each,  were  built  during  the  term  of  my 
predecessor.  These  were  simply  shells,  without  plastering  or  ceiling,  and  afforded 
insufficient  shelter  in  cold  weather,  making  it  more  comfortable  for  the  inmates  to 
live  in  the  tepees  during  the  winter  months.  The  manner  in  which  these  housee 
were  constructed  rather  discouraged  others  f^om  asking  for  them.  Suitable  dwelling 
houses,  comfortable  at  all  seasons,  containing  two  or  three  rooms,  can  not  be  built 
in  this  section  for  less  than  $250  each. 

Evidences  of  progress.— Soon  after  taking  charge  of  the  agency  I  found  it  necessary 
to  adopt  stringent  measures  to  break  up  the  large  camps,  where  idleness  and  dissipa- 
tion prevailed,  and  compel  residence  on  the  allotments  made  to  these  Indians;  and 
to  this  end  it  became  necessary  to  invoke  the  support  of  the  Department  in  my 
endeavors  to  accomplish  this  object.    The  following  is  a  copy  of  orders  issued: 

I.  In  order  to  promote  the  civilisation  and  prosress  of  the  Indians  of  tbia  agency,  and  to  hasten  their 
approach  toward  a  condition  of  self-support,  it »  hereby  ordered  that  all  large  camps  and  villages  be 
broken  ti])  within  the  next  thirty  days,  and  that  hereafter  not  more  than  four  families  shall  oongr^ate 
and  settle  in  oue  locality  without  express  authoritv  of  the  agent  in  charge. 

II.  All  able-bodied  male  Indians  over  18  years  of  age  are  r(*quired  to  locate  on  their  respective  allot- 
ments and  to  estabUsh  residence  thereon  without  unnecessary  delay. 

III.  After  the  time  fixed  for  the  breaking  np  of  the  camps  and  villages  no  rations  or  other  supplies 
Will  be  issued  to  Indians  who  fail  or  neelect  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  this  order. 

IV.  No  further  issue  of  rations  will  oe  made  to  ablei-bodied  male  Indians  over  18  years  of  ase  who 
will  not  work  or  who  show  no  disposition  to  help  themselv<w  or  their  families.  The  several  distriot 
farmers  are  hereby  required  to  promptly  report  the  names  of  all  such  to  the  agent  in  charge. 

V.  In  order  to  discourage  and  break  up  wandering  habits,  rations  will  not  be  issue<r  to  Indiana 
liring  or  visiting  outside  of  the  district  in  which  their  allotments  are  located  without  the  written 
authority  of  the  agent  in  charge  in  each  case. 

VI.  All  Indians  are  enjoined  to  remain  at  home  on  their  allotments,  to  properlj' protect  their  timber, 
crops,  farming  implements,  and  stock  from  trespass  and  theft  by  evil-disposed  persons  and,  wheii 
called  awny  by  necessity,  to  leave  some  one  in  charge  to  guard  their  proi)erty. 

VII.  All  Indians  are  required  to  strictly  observe  the  rights  of  othem,  and  in  no  case  will  any  one 
of  them  be  permitted  to  use  the  property  of  another  without  the  consent  of  the  owner  thereof. 

VIII.  All  plural  marriages  are  prohibited  by  law,  and  hereafter  all  persons  who  desire  to  marry 
must  do  HO  according  to  local  statutes.  The  district  farmers  and  police  are  required  to  report  all  vio- 
lations of  this  law,  to  the  end  that  the  guilty  parties  may  be  punished. 

IX.  The  practico  heretofore  prevailing  of  spending  nearly  a  whole  week  in  going  and  returning  from 
the  several  issue  stations  should  cease.  It  la  recommended  that  one  wagon  from  eBch  beef  band  be 
sent  after  the  rations  of  those  families  who  live  farthest  away,  and  thus  avoid,  the  movement  of  the 
whole  family  with  camping  outfit;  by  so  doing  much  valuable  time  can  be  saved,  while  closer  atten- 
tion can  be  given  to  the  care  of  crops  and  personal  property. 

X.  The  haoit  of  gambling  and  the  use  of  the  mescal  oean,  which  have  heretofore  been  so  prevalent, 
are  strictly  prohibited  in  future ;  and  all  old-timo  customs  that  existed  during  the  reservation  system 
which  serveid  to  keep  alive  superstition  and  barbarous  practices  must  be  abandoned. 

XI.  The  farmers,  assistant  farmers,  and  iMlice  on  duty  in  the  several  farming  districts  are  hereby 
required  to  aid  and  assist  in  the  execution  of  the  foregoing  orders ;  and  any  failure  on  their  part  to  do 
so  will  result  in  a  recommendation  for  their  summary  aismissal  from  the  service. 

The  formal  indorsement  of  the  Honorable  Commissioner  was  received  at  this  office 
June  16,  1895,  in  the  following  letter : 

I  have  had  the  subject  under  careful  consideration  again,  and  in  view  of  the  representations  you  make 
and  your  firm  conviction  that  yon  will  be  able  to  carry  out  such  orders  without  friction  or  pronounced 
opposition,  and  that  it  is  3*our  intention  to  **roake  necessaay  exceptions  where  occasion  demands,  in 
order  not  to  impose  undue  hardship,"  I  have,  with  the  sunction  of  the  {Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
concluded  to  approve  said  orders,  and  have  formally  indorsed  my  approval  upon  a  copy  of  the  same, 
which  I  inclose  nerewith  for  your  use. 

The  office  will  support  you  oy  all  proper  and  lawful  means  at  its  command  in  the  enforcement  of 
said  orders,  expecnng,  of  course  that  you  will,  exercise  leniency,  patienc«,  and  forbearance  to  the  end 
that  unnecessary  haruship  may  be  avoided. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Rule  V  fa  particularly  severe.  These  Indians  have  taken  their  allotments  and 
become  citizens,  endow ed  with  all  the  civil  and  political  privileges  of  other  citiseos  of  the  Bepublic, 
and  it  would  hardly  be  consistent  with  the  idea  of  civilized  manhood,  into  which  we  are  trying  to 
lead  and  elevate  them,  to  say  to  them  that  they  must  not  visit  outside  of  the  district  in  which  their 
allotments  are  situated,  on  pain  of  being  deprived  of  their  rations.  In  saying  this,  however,  I  do  not 
deny  that  their  wandering  habits  are  fatal  to  progress  in  the  paths  of  oiviliaation,  and  should  be 
discouraged  and  broken  up  by  every  proper  means. 

Another  thing  suggests  itself  here,  and  that  is  that  the  time  might  be  extended  for  the  enforcement 
of  the  rules,  owing  to  the  unfavorable  conditions  existing  in  that  region  of  country  on  account  of  the 
recent  extended  drought  and  crop  failure. 

This,  however,  is  left  to  your  wise  discretion,  in  the  confident  hope  and  belief  that  you  will  meet 
all  these  things  in  the  conscientious  painstaking,  and  businesslike  manner  that  has  characterized 
your  work  among  these  Indians  from  the  beginnmg. 

Rapid  progress  has  been  made  during  the  past  few  months  by  the  Indians  in  this 
direction.  They  have  shown  in  a  marked  degree  their  readiness  and  willingness  to 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  orders.  Exceptions  have  been  made  in  the 
enforcement  of  the  same  whenever  it  appeared  necessary.  No  hardship  has  been 
inflicted  and  no  sacriflce  of  comfort  or  privation  has  been  endured  by  them  in 
bringing  about  the  desired  results.    I  tind  that  when  firmness  with  kindness  is  used 
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with  these  people  they  readily  yield  to  the  governing  power;  when  once  they  learn 
that  no  evasion  or  fauare  to  do  as  required  will  be  tolerated,  they  become  subservi- 
ent to  the  control  of  the  agent  in  carrying  out  the  instructions  of  the  Department 
with  surprising  acquiescence.  If  fully  supported  in  my  efforts,  I  apprehend  no 
marked  opposition  to  the  plans  formulated  by  myself  and  approved  by  the  Depart- 
ment for  localizing  these  Indians  on  their  respective  allotments.  When  they  learn 
that  their  agent  is  supported  b^  the  Department  in  all  that  he  does  to  improve  their 
condition  they  will  accept  the  inevitable. 

Of  course,  my  r^gim^  is  distasteful  and  unpopular  with  the  older  Indians.  They 
only  wish  to  be  let  alone  and  to  draff  along  in  the  old  way,  confirmed  in  the  belief 
that  they  will  alwavs  be  fed  and  clothed  by  a  generous  Government,  and  nothing 
can  be  said  that  will  convince  them  that  the  day  will  soon  come  when  they  will  no 
longer  be  fed  at  its  expense.  Of  course  they  do  not  accept  the  innovations  imposed 
upon  them  without  aetermined  opposition,  but  firmness  and  persistence  in  the 
course  outlined  eventually  wins  the  day.    Like  children,  they  succumb  when  a  will- 

Eower  greater  than  their  own  is  exercised.    There  are  some  that  hold  out  in  the 
ope  and  expectation  that  a  change  of  agent  will  relieve  them  from  the  necessity 
of  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the  orders.    They  are  emboldened  in  their 
hope  for  a  change  in  the  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  in  times  past  agents  have  been  ' 
removed  at  the  request  of  the  Indians  concerned. 

Experience  teaches  that  the  ration  system  seems  to  hinder  any  very  rapid  advance- 
ment of  the  Indian  to  a  condition  of  self-support.  Unless  used  as  a  reward  for 
industry  to  deservinff  Indians,  the  issuing  of  rations  but  serves  to  confirm  habits  of 
indolence  in  those  who  possess  no  desire  or  inclination  to  work  for  their  own  sub- 
sistence. I  have  carefully  observed  the  effects  of  promised  reward,  and  have  found 
that  the  Indian  is  an  energetic  and  industrious  worker  when  he  knows  that  he  is 
to  receive  prompt  payment  for  his  labor.  It  is  therefore  respectfully  suggested 
that  with  allotted  Indians  rations  should  be  given  to  deserving  Indians  only,  and 
such  as  are  incapacitated  by  disease,  a^e,  or  physical  infirmity,  and  withheld  alto- 
gether from  those  who  show  no  disposition  to  help  themselves  or  labor  for  their  own 
subsistence. 

An  increase  in  the  quantity  of  farming  tools  and  agricultural  implements  is  far 
more  necessary  than  rations  to  be  distributed  indiscriminately  to  Indiaus  whe 
demand  the  same  as  a  vested  right  guaranteed  by  treaty  stipulations,  when  in  fact 
these  rations  are  gratuitously  issued  under  an  annual  appropriation  by  Congress, 
and  are  not  provided  for  (as  they  contend)  in  the  provisions  of  their  treaty,  which 
expires  June  30,  lSd8. 

when  the  agent  is  instructed  to  make  issues  to  those  only  who  show  a  willingness 
to  labor  for  their  own  support,  and  to  such  as  are  incapacitated  by  disease  or  physi- 
cal defect,  then  his  instructions  will  be  readily  complied  with,  wiiile  his  hands  will 
be  strengthened  with  the  power  to  compel  observance  of  the  rules  and  regulations 
adopted  oy  the  Department  for  promoting  the  advancement  of  these  people. 

That  they  must  abandon  tribal  relations  and  tribal  customs  before  any  very 
marked  advancement  will  become  observant,  is  quite  evident.  That  the  authority  of 
so-called  chiefs  must  be  ignored  by  the  Government  is  imperative.  That  they  should 
no  louffer  be  permitted  to  control  the  actions  of  their  people  or  dictate  to  them  what 
they  shall  or  shall  not  do,  or  use  their  influence  to  incite  opposition  to  the  methods 
adopted  for  their  progress,  is  demanded.  The  fact  that  these  chiefs  are  consulted  in 
matters  pertaining  to  their  people  and  are  required  to  witness  the  issues  of  rations, 
clothing,  farming  tools,  and  other  supplies  seems  to  magnify  their  importance  until 
they  assume  an  air  of  censorship  and  control  over  the  Indians  and  the  agent  as  well. 
They  are  quick  to  note  a  failure  on  his  part  to  consult  them  as  to  what  ought  to  be 
done  for  their  people;  iu  fact,  the  greater  portion  of  the  agent^s  time  is  occupied  in 
listening  to  the  grievances  of  these  chiefs ;  they  monopolize  all  the  talk  in  any  coun- 
cil that  may  be  neld,  so  that  the  younger  and  more  intelligent  Indians  have  no 
opportunity  to  be  heard.  I  am  strongly  committed  to  the  necessity  of  ignoring  these 
so-called  chiefs,  who  are  a  hindrance  rather  than  an  aid  in  the  effort  to  civilize  their 
people.  They  seldom  want  to  do  what  they  are  advised  to  do,  but  wish  to  plod  along 
after  the  old  fashion,  always  growling  and  wanting  more,  no  matter  how  much  is 
done  for  them.  Therefore  I  assert  that  the  sooner  they  are  ignored  and  relegated  to 
their  proper  sphere  the  sooner  will  come  independence  of  Government  aid  to  these 
people. 

A  people  who  are  not  sufficiently  intelligent  to  discriminate  as  to  what  is  good  for 
them  must  be  urged  to  adopt  the  plans  outlined  for  them  and  all  proper  meaus  used 
to  compel  compliance  with  rules  and  regulalious  prepared  for  their  guidance  as  long 
as  they  remain  wards  of  the  Government.  There  is  ncneed  for  severity  or  harsh- 
ness, but  firmness,  tempered  with  kindness,  is  called  for  in  such  cases. 

I  have  watched  these  Indians  for  ten  years,  and  can  truthfully  state  that  they  are 
progressive,  energetic,  and  industrious  when  the  incentive  or  the  reward  is  in  sight. 
MilBons  of  pounds  of  freight  have  been  moved  by  them  during  winter  and  summer, 
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across  swollen  streams  and  bvdificultniads;  thousands  of  cords  of  wood  hare  been 
cut  and  hauled,  and  mnch  otner  hard  labor  performed  by  them  when  they  had  the 
assurance  of  prompt  parent.  In  my  opinion,  they  will  display  quite  as  much  ener^^v 
and  industry  as  the  white  man  in  laboring  for  their  own  subsistence  when  they  fina 
they  can  get  it  in  no  other  way. 

Conditioii  and  dispositifln. — ^A  marked  change  is  observed  in  the  dress  of  the  Chey- 
ennes  and  Arapahoes.  Whereas  but  two  years  ago  the  greater  portion  wore  the  blan- 
ket, now  nearly  all  have  adopted  citizens'  dress.  It  is  rare  to  see  nn  Indian  with 
blanket  only.  They  spend  more  of  their  money  for  clothing  than  anything  else. 
They  are  alwavs  respectftil  in  their  deportment,  and  are  as  a  rule  obedient  to  the 
authority  of  their  agent. 

They  dwell  in  peace  and  amity  with  their  white  neighbors,  who  are  thickly  inter- 
mingled with  them  and  whose  adjoining  farms  serve  as  an  object  lesson  to  their 
less  fortunate  red  brothers.  They  are  beginning  to  emulate  their  white  neighbors 
in  tbeir  farminp^  operations,  and  point  with  pride  to  their  growing  crops  while  com- 
paring them  with  those  on  adjoining  fields. 

They  exhibit  a  laudable  pride  in  their  individual  possessions,  and  are  fast  learning 
the  value  of  the  products  of  their  own  labor.  They  are  learning  the  lessons  and 
acquiring  the  experience  which  is  necessary  to  enable  them  to  cope  with  their  more 
astute  white  brothers  in  the  conduct  of  business  transactions.  They  are  no  longer 
at  the  mercy  of  nnscrupulons  and  designing  individuals  who  once  fattened  and  grew 
rich  on  the  spoils  of  traffic  with  them,  while  they  are  fast  imbibing  a  knowledge 
that  renders  them  able  to  drive  a  shrewd  bargain  and  to  obtain  the  full  value  of 
their  merchandise. 

Plural  marriaffeB.^Plural  marriages  are  strictly  prohibited,  and  the  younger  Indians 
are  showing  a  desire  to  follow  the  advice  ^ven  them  to  marry  according  to  the  white 
mun*s  law.  As  an  instance  of  their  disposition  to  observe  this  injunction,  I  may  men- 
tion the  fact  that  only  a  few  days  since  Left  Hand,  the  acknowledged  chief  of  the 
Arapahoes,  came  to  see  me  and  to  say  that  a  young  man  wanted  to  marry  his  daughter 
and  that  he  desired  that  the  ceremony  should  be  performed  in  my  presence  and  accord- 
ing to  law.  I  sent  him  to  the  judge  of  the  probate  court  for  a  license,  which  cost  $2 
and  for  which  I  paid.  At  the  stated  hour  the  bride  and  groom,  family,  and  friends 
trere  present  in  the  office,  where  the  officiating  minister  was  waiting.  The  pair 
approached  the  minister,  while  all  stood  up.  It  was  then  announced  that  the  cere- 
mony about  to  be  performed  would  bind  this  man  and  woman  together  for  life. 
When  the  ceremony  was  concluded  it  was  followed  by  a  prayer,  in  which  all  the 
Indians  joined.  Then  the  bride  and  groom  were  congratulated  by  the  agent,  who 
added  a  few  words  of  advice  and  encouragement,  after  which  the  father  of  the  bride 
came  forward  and  greeted  her.  Left  Hand,  holding  his  son-in-law's  hand,  uttered  a 
prayer  for  their  future  welfare.  Touching  his  heart  and  then  his  head,  he  took  the 
nand  of  the  bride,  blessed  her,  and  wished  her  a  happy  life.  Each  of  the  others 
came  forward  iii  turn,  and  after  touching  the  ground,  touched  their  hearts  and  heads, 
and  then,  holding  the  hands  of  the  bride  and  groom,  muttered  a  short  prayer.  The 
ceremony  was  very  impressive  throughout. 

The  agent  said : 

Tbe  ceremony  yoa  hare  jost  witneMed  binrls  this  man  and  woman  together  in  the  sight  of  Goil  so 
that  no  one  cun  separate  them.  A  record  of  this  marriaee  wUl  eo  down  in  the  big  book  in  the  court- 
honse  at  £1  Keno  and  will  show  for  all  time  to  come.  The  chfldren  bom  to  them  will  inherit  their 
land.  I  advise  all  of  yon  that  have  sons  and  danghters  who  wish  to  marry  to  see  that  they  are  mar- 
ried ac<:ording  to  law.  This  is  necessary  to  make  their  chiMren  legitimate  and  that  they  roav  share 
the  land  among  them  which  you  now  hold.  Unless  this  is  done  endless  litigation  will  ensue,  ana  in  the 
end  tbe  lawvers  may  get  the  land  that  your  children  and  grandchildren  should  inherit.  The  law  says 
"no man  shall  many  more  than  one  wife,"  and  I  charge  yon  to  prevent,  as  far  as  you  can,  any  violation 
of  this  law. 

Empl<^ess. — The  employeee  of  the  agency  and  schools  have,  with  few  exceptions, 
been  faithful,  energetic,  and  interested  workers.  Success  in  the  eilbrts  which  are 
being  ma<le  to  promote  the  civilization  of  these  Indians  is  clearly  dependent  on  the 
fitness  and  efficiency  of  the  employees  engaged.  The  farmers  should  be  well  q  nalified 
to  discharge  their  duties  as  civilizing  agents.  In  my  opinion,  more  depends  upon 
their  efficiency  than  any  other  employee  in  the  Indian  service.  If  they  are  not  inter- 
ested workers,  but  little  progress  by  the  Indian  can  be  expected.  Unfortunately,  some 
of  these  employed  at  this  agency  are  not  up  to  the  standard  of  efficiency  required, 
being  handicapped  by  age,  infirmity,  or  lack  of  interest  in  the  work  in  hand. 

Condnsion. — 1  desire  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  support  and  cooperation  of 

the  Department  in  my  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  this  agency,  and  gratefully  refer  to  the 

encouragement  received  at  the  hands  of  the  President  and  the  Honorable  Secretary 

of  the  Interior  in  my  efforts  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  Indians  under  my  charge. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  E.  Woodson, 
Captain,  Fifth  Cavalry^  Acting  Indian  Agent, 

The  CoMMissiONBR  OF  Indian  Affairs. 
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Report  of  Superintendent  of  Ciieyenne  School. 

CHS7BNirB  BOABDINO  SCHOOL, 

Darlington,  Okla.,  July  1, 1895. 

8lB:  I  have  the  honor  taanbmit  herewith  my  flrat  ananal  report  of  tho  CheyeDno  hoarding  school. 

I  recetoted  for  the  material  here  September  20, 1894,  aud  aasuroed  control  the  same  day.  In  the  main 
I  fonnd  things  in  good  condition.  My  predecessor  is  a  thorough  gentleman  and  a  good  school  officer. 
He  bad  made  many  and  valuable  imurovementa  daring  the  one  year  of  bis  stay;  bat  as  many  grave 
abases  bad  crept  inte  the  school  during  former  years,  I  found  my  first  year  not  all  "clear  sailing." 

In  order  to  "popularize"  the  school  with  the  Indians  they  had  for  years  been  encouraged  to  hang 
around  the  school  and  eat  at  the  school  table.  Sometimes  as  manv  as  fifty  of  them  were  to  be  seen  in 
the  dining  room  at  once.  In  breaking  up  thin  habit  I  antagonized  a  great  mi^jority  of  the  tribe,  for  an 
Indian,  like  his  white  brother,  is  remarkably  sensitive  as  to  the  stomach. 

The  improvements  to  buildings,  etc.,  during  the  year  are  as  follows:  ivn  old  conderaiic<l  bam  has 
been  moved,  placed  upon  a  good,  rock  basement  (the  latter  being  used  as  a  "  rougb-andturable"  play- 
room for  the  boys),  entirely  rebuilt  and  converted  into  a  gymnasium  18  by  32,  a  lavatorv  18  by  6,  and  a 
bathroom  18  by  12.  Above  the  lavatory  and  bathroom  is  a  very  desirable  room  18  by  18,  which  will  be 
used  as  a  tailor  shop. 

In  order  to  guard  against  contagion  as  much  as  possible  we  use  neither  bath  tubs  nor  wash  basins. 
The  lavatories  are  ftimished  with  a  large  niuuber  of  water  faucets,  and  the  children  wash  from  the 
running  stream.  The  bathrooms  are  fttmished  with  stalls,  in  each  of  which  iM  a  circle  of  three-fourth- 
inch  water  pipe,  perforated  on  the  inside  by  twenty-seven  holes,  from  which  the  water  is  thrown  at  dif- 
ferent ancles  and  at  a  pressure  to  suit  the  bather.  The  pipes  are  so  arranged  that  water  may  be 
admitted  from  both  the  suuply  tank  and  the  pressure  boiler,  and  the  temperature  adjusted  as  the 
judgment  of  the  employee  m  charge  may  indicate.  The  water  which  has  been  used  upon  one  child 
otn  not  by  any  chance  be  used  upon  anotner  one.  The  stalls  are  so  arrange<l  as  to  bo  used  as  dressing 
rooms  when  desired,  thus  securing  jwrfect  privacy  in  bathing. 

The  kitchen  has  been  entirely  rebuilt,  and  now,  although  not  large,  is  one  of  the  most  convenient  I 
have  seen.  A  dilapidated,  unused  cow  shed,  once  a  goodone,  15  by  80  feet,  has  been  moved  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  and  entirely  remodeled.  A  good  chicken  coop  has  been  made  out  of  an  old  hut,  and  a  good 
apartment  now  being  used  as  a  kindergarten  has  been  made  out  of  an  old  ruined  shanty.  This  will  be 
used  as  an  employees^  room  as  soon  as  the  new  kindergarten  room  in  the  basement  of  the  brick  building, 
which  is  now  in  an  advanced  stage  of  completion,  is  completed.  A  good  corral  has  been  built  and 
not  less  than  10  miles  of  fence  has  been  overhauled. 

The  waterworks  have  caused  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  but  we  hope  to  put  them  in  shape  before 
another  winter. 

The  buildings  are  heated  and  ventilated  by  the  Smead  system.  This  had  been  received  from  the 
contractors  before  completion,  and  of  coarse  was  very  nnsatisfkctory.  Much  work  has  been  done  in 
connecting  foul-air  ducts  with  the  ventilating  shaft,  and  without  doubt,  as  soon  as  two  more  air  cham- 
bers have  oeen  constructed  and  one  remod<^ed,  which  will  be  done  before  the  fires  are  started  next 
fall,  this  system  will  do  all  that  the  originators  recommended  it  to  do.  The  dry  closet  is  a  perfect 
success  as  it  is. 

The  stock  is  in  fine  condition,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  enter  the  winter  in  as  ^ood  a  shape 
as  they  are  now.  It  is  best,  in  my  Judgment,  that  the  present  henl  (110  head)  should  be  increased  to 
1,000  head  within  the  next  three  or  four  years.  It  seems  hardly  right  that  this  fine  tract  of  land  (4,800 
acres)  should  remain  almost  entirely  useless.  We  make  not  the  slightest  use  of  at  least  3,(KX)  acres, 
and  the  1,800  acres  which  we  do  pretend  to  use  should  sup|)ort  more  thau  twice  the  8to<>k  it  does  and 
the  farm  produota  should  be  doubled. 

Owing  to  the  protracted  drought  our  wheat  (51  acres),  oats  (104  acres),  potatoes  (8  acres),  garden  (8 
acres),  and  early  com  (8  acres)  were  an  entire  failure.  A  late  planting  of  Kaffir  corn  (6U  acres),  cow- 
pease  (25  acres),  and  field  com  (49  acres)  promises  well.  We  shall  make  an  abundance  of  hay,  but  can 
not  hope  to  do  this  until  as  late  as  September. 

The  imminent  needs  of  the  school  are  a  complete  overhauling  and  modernizing  of  tlie  laundry,  the 
painting  of  the  entire  school  plant,  and  the  grading  of  the  school  yard.  . 

The  health  of  the  pupils  during  this  year  has  been  good.  Much  of  our  good  health  may  be  accred- 
ited 1k>  the  favorable  location  of  the  school,  but  much  more  is  due  to  the  earnest,  watchful,  and  unre- 
mitting attention  of  Dr.  G.  R.  Westfall,  the  agency  physician. 

As  seen  by  the  annexed  figures,  the  school  has  increased  wonderfully  this  year.  This  is  due  to  the 
strenuous  and  well-advised  efforts  of  Capt.  A.  E.  Woodson,  acting  Indian  agent.  Highest  enrollment. 
1894, 103;  highest  enrollment,  1895, 175.  Fourteen  pupils  have  gone  to  the  training  school  at  Haskell 
and  2  to  Carlisle  during  the  year. 

My  thanks  are  due  to  the  school  employees,  who  have  ably  seconded  me  in  my  efforts  to  place  the 
Cheyenne  school  upon  a  high  moral  and  intellectual  plane.  But  more  especially  am  I  iodebte<l  to 
Capt.  A.  E.  Woodson,  acting  agent,  tho  Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools,  and  the  Honorable  Com- 
missioner of  Indian  Affairs,  wno  have  so  kindly  aud  promptly  indorsed  all  of  ray  applications  for 
needed  improvements. 

Very  re8i>ectfully,  your  obedient  servant,  A.  H.  Viets, 

Superintendent  Cheyenne  School. 

The  StTPBBINTENDBNT  OF  INDIAN  SCHOOLS. 


Report  of  Superintkndknt  of  Arapaho  School. 

Abapaho  Boabdino  School, 
Darlington,  Okla.,  July  i,  2^95. 

SiB:  I  have  tho  honor  to  submit  the  annual  report  of  this  school  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30,  1895. 

1  assumed  charge  of  the  school  as  superintendent  on  August  15,  1894,  and  regret  to  say  that  I  found 
things  very  unfavorable  in  many  resi>ects,  buildings  out  of  repair,  conductors  from  the  extensive 
roofs  discharging  on  the  ground  and  damaging  the  foundations  of  the  buildings  and  flooding  cellars; 
bed  linen,  towels,  and  pupil's  clothing  in  a  nlthy  condition ;  kitchen  and  dining  room  very  dirty ;  water 
system  leaking  away  half  of  the  totally  iuaifeqiubte  supply,  tank  in  such  a  shape  that  a  new  one 
w«s  under  consideration,  windmill  so  out  of  adjustment  as  to  be  of  little  use;  grain  still  in  the  field  and 
damaging  each  day ;  barnyard  Aill  of  d6brls,  tenanted  by  skunks  and  other  vermin ;  kitchen  aud  lauu- 
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dry  utensils  nearly  nseleu  for  want  of  repairs;  while  clothine  for  pupils  was  very  scarce  indeed. 
Anotbcr  thing  was  the  disregard  of  the  rule  requirins  the  sexes  to  he  separated.  All  of  these  things, 
and  others  as  well,  confronted  me  at  the  very  outset,  demandinjg  immediate  attention ;  not  a  very  pleas- 
ant proHpects  Barely.    Then  hegan  the  work  which  onlv  cndedwith  the  year. 

The  huildinjcs  consist  of  two  main  structures,  the  older  and  more  extensive  of  the  two  helns  occa- 
pied  this  year  as  dormitoriea  for  girls,  sewing  room,  superintendent's  office  and  hedroom,  aua  three 
rooms  for  eniployeee  on  the  second  floor,  azia  on  the  ground  floor  is  found  the  assembly  room,  three 
claas  rooms,  two  play  rooms,  reception  room,  bathroom,  and  two  dressing  rooms .  The  newer  building  is 
used  exclusively  for  dormitories  for  bovs,  on  the  second  floor,  with  the  dining  room,  kitchen,  pantriesL 
bakery,  and  two  play  rooms  below.  The  third  stories  of  both  buildings  are  used  as  store  rooms  and 
dressing  rooms,  flleven  other  buildings  ape  on  the  premises  and  are  occupied  for  laundry,  hospital, 
mess  dining  room  and  cook's  quarters,  employees'  quarters,  carpenter  shop,  bam,  teachers'  quarters, 
henhouMe,  employees'  laundry,  stable,  and  cow  shed. 

£xteu8ive  repairs  and  many  changes  have  been  made  in  the  main  buildings,  mess  quarters,  and  oow 
shed.  In  the  girls'  buildins  the  fitting  up  of  the  bathroom  with  an  abundant  supply  of  water  and  an 
admirable  arrangement  for  beating  the  water  by  steam  is  especially  to  be  noted  on  account  of  its  utility 
and  convenience.  Thenietamorpnosis  of  an  ill-smelling  and  dilapidatcxl  lumber  room  into  an  elegantlv 
finished  reception  room,  now  tastefully  furnished  and  carpeted,  is  another  important  item  to  be  noted. 
In  this  matter  Capt.  A.  £.  Woodson,  acting  agent  personally  selected  the  furniture  and  carpeta,  both 
of  which  are  especially  adapted  for  the  purpose.  'The  present  quarters  of  the  mess  are  convenient  and 
comfortable.  1  his  building  "vir as  formerly  occupied  as  a  bakery.  Much  gradine  has  been  necessary 
to  save  the  foundations  of  the  buildings  from  settling  any  farther.  Kew  and  substantial  walks  have 
been  built.  A  laundry  was  made  from  an  old  stable,  which  has  since  its  completion  received  consid- 
erable commendation,  and  is  well  constructed  and  well  adapted  to  the  purpose  desired.  Buildings 
have  been  put  in  repair  and  kept  in  good  shape,  though  still  further  work  is  now  in  progreHs. 

The  cisterns  I  found  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  nave  been  cleaned  out  and  connected  with  the 
roof.  Two  new  cisterns  with  an  aggregate  capacity  of  800  barrels  have  been  constructed,  and  will 
certainly  prove  of  great  help  to  the  laundry  as  well  as  afiurding  protection  to  the  foundations  of  the 
buildings.  The  change  made  in  the  system  of  waterworks  has  been,  perhaps,  the  most  important 
improvement  made  during  the  year.  It,  too,  has  caused  lots  of  work.  All  of  this  was  accomplished 
without  asking  for  anything  from  the  Department  but  the  material,  and  resulting  in  the  completion 
of  an  elficient  and  economical  service,  as  against  the  very  inadequate  one  I  found.  In  fact,  it  is  an 
entirely  new  system,  with  the  material  of  the  old  system  utUiaed.  Over  2,500  linear  feet  of  ditch  were 
dug  by  tho  pupils. 

The  cow  shed  was  partially  blown  down  during  a  heavy  wind  storm  in  May,  and  was  so  badly 
damaged  that  restoration  was  next  to  impossible,  and  it  was  then  carefully  taken  apart  to  be  recon- 
structed later  on.  A  p9rtion  was  used  to  nuild  a  henhouse,  and  the  remainder  of  the  material  care- 
fully saved. 

A  considerable  amount  of  new  fencing,  something  over  2  miles,  has  been  done ;  all  of  the  available 
land  lying  contiguous  to  the  school  farm  has  been  inclosed  with  a  gtXMi  and  substantial  fence.  A 
large  poultry  yard  has  also  been  inclosed. 

Attendance.— The  attendance  of  the  year  has  been  very  satisfactory,  and  was  over  99  percent  of 
the  average  enrollment.  The  total  enrollment  amounted  to  156,  with  10  withdrawals,  principidly  on 
account  ofsicknesss.    The  following  summary  shows  the  attendance  by  quarters : 

First  nuarter : 118.40 

Second  quarter 151.  -f 

Third  quarter 14.3.57 

Fourth  quarter 126.50 

Average 144.87 

The  total  number  of  runaways  for  the  year  amount  to  six,  all  of  which  where  promptly  returned  as 
a  result  of  the  vigorous  policy  of  the  agent,  who  will  not  tolerate  any  interference  with  pupils  in 
school,  in  any  way.  It  is  but  simple  Justice  to  remark  right  here  that  I  realize  fully  that  all  credit 
for  this  extraordinary  showing  in  the  matter  of  attendance  is  due  to  the  consistent,  cordial,  and  unwa- 
vering support  I  have  invariably  had  at  the  hands  of  the  acting  agent,  Capt.  A.  E.  Woodson,  in  my 
efforts  t<>  retain  pupils  at  school. 

The  radical  changes  made  by  me  in  the  practice  of  allowing  pupils  to  visit  their  parents  in  camp,  in 
allowing  parents  to  visit  tho  school  at  their  option,  of  feeding  them  in  the  dining  room  whenever  they 
did  come,  all  of  which  practices  had  obtained  under  my  predecessor,  stirred  up  very  bitter  feelincs 
among  the  Indians,  botn  pupils  and  parents,  which  bitterness  was  taken  advantage  of  by  certain 
employees  who  had  been  connected  with  the  school  prior  to  my  administration,  to  make  unfavorable 
comparisons,  in  some  respects,  but  which  did  not  deter  me  iVt>m  doing  my  duty  in  the  premises. 
Pupils  were  not  allowed  to  go  to  camp,  nor  to  leave  the  campus  without  permission ;  girls  over  12  only 
when  accompaniedby  a  white  employee.  All  old  Indians  except  the  Doard  of  school  visitors  were 
not  allowed  to  visit  the  school  nor  enter  the  campus,  nor  were  they  fed,  cxeept  on  the  afternoons  of 
Saturdavs  and  Sundays.  The  refusal  to  feed  them  whenever  they  came  to  the  school  was  especially 
resented,  and  the  serving  of  what  entertainment  they  did  get  out  in  the  grove  was  the  occasion  of  a 
lot  of  wasted  eloquence. 

The  rigid  enforcement  of  the  rule  requiring  the  separation  of  the  sexes  and  the  constant  surveil- 
lance to  which  they  were  subjected  was  the  cause  of  no  little  bitterness,  and  this  was  most  noticeable 
anions  the  larger  girls.  However,  I  can  point  to  the  entire  absence  of  any  repetition  of  the  scandal- 
ous occurrences  or  last  year  as  the  result  of  my  caution  in  this  matter. 

The  Arapaho  is,  as  a  rule,  kindly  disposed  toward  the  white  man,  but  is  dilatory  in  conforming  to 
new  ideas  and  opposes  any  changes  of  what  he  considers  established  customs.  He 'is  affectionate  aud 
intelligent,  andnasrespect  for  firmness,  with  a  corresponding  contempt  for  weakness.  Headantshiin- 
self  readily  to  the  conditions  of  civilisation  when  forced  to  do  so.  The  indolent  habits  of  ptipilr*  make 
the  discipline  at  an  Indian  school  very  irksome,  and  it  must  be  maintained  with  an  iron  hand  to 
accomplish  uiy  great  sood. 

That  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual  betterment  is  obtained  by  enforced  industry  is  a  pi-oposition 
which  can  not  be  refuted.  All  of  our  boys  were  persistently  and  systematically  trained  to  labor  ener- 
getically and  continuously,  and  they  were  better  in  every  way  at  the  close  of  tlie  year  than  when  they 
entered'the  school.  The  same  thins  was  true  of  the  girls,  but  in  a  less  decree,  it  is  a  noticeable  fact 
that  the  better  a  pupil  does  his  detail  work  the  better  he  progresses  in  his  literary  studies. 

During  the  year  several  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  teachers  who  had  charge  of  the  two  primary 
grades.  Each  room  bad  three  different  teachers  and  as  a  matter  of  course  suffered  therefrom  to  some 
extent,  but  not  as  much  as  would  have  been  the  case  had  the  objectionable  ones  been  retained.  My 
experience  with  teachers  since  I  have  been  in  the  service  has  not  been  a  satisfactory  one,  and  had  1 
not  bad  some  who  tausht  to  my  satisfaction  I  might  be  termed  too  exacting  in  my  requirements.  I 
bdieve  that  too  much  Inefllciency  is  tolerated  in  this  branch  of  the  servioe. 
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XzMUent  dlseiplineluui  been  maintained  without  corporal  punishment  being  resorted  to  in  a  sinele 
iiwtan<w.  save  one,  where  a  teacher  in  a  fit  of  passion  slapped  a  boy  in  the  face  and  m  return  received  a 
serttre  blow  on  the  forehead  with  a  slate,  the  two  offenses  being  shout  equally  censurable  under  all  the 
circumstancee.  I  confess  to  have  been  a  disbelieverof  my  ability  to  get  tnrougha  year  without  recourse 
to  corporal  punishment  when  I  assumed  charge  here,  but  I  determined  to  give  the  rule  a  fair  trial  for 
a  year,  and  am  constrained  to  say  at  the  termination  of  the  experiment  that  I  consider  corporal 
puoiahjnent  entirely  unnecessary,  and  not  only  that,  but  emphatically  « thing  to  be  avoided. 

The  school  has  heem  especially  unfortunate  in  the  matter  of  competent  teachers  of  music,  not  one  of 
the  five  different  teachers  employed  being  able  to  play  a  simple  march  in  correct  time.  Ample  equip* 
ment  for  the  teaching  of  both  vocal  and  instrumental  music  we  have;  in  fact,  the  best  of  any  school 
I  know  of,  for  where  is  there  another  school  with  two  good  organs  and  a  piano?  Due  consideration 
should  be  ffiven  this  very  potent  factor  in  our  work  of  teaching  the  English  language. 

The  estaolishment  of  a  Kindergarten  at  this  school  was  of  the  greatest  benefit,  and  the  experiment 
is  a  grand  success  in  every  particular.  I  can  not  too  highly  extol  the  benefits  which  attend  upon  the 
work  among  the  Indians  in  the  kindergarten ;  but  one  thing  about  the  work  which  must  appeal  to  the 
Judgment  of  every  intelligent  Indian-school  worker  in  the  opportunity  of  having  the  children  at  an 
age  when  their  minds  are  free  from  nemicious  ideas  and  at  a  time  when  the  impressions  received  are 
most  endiuring.  Of  the  pupils  received  for  the  kindergarten  a  large  number  had  never  spoken  a  word 
of  English  when  they  came  here  during  October.  At  the  close  of  school  not  one  among  them  was 
unable  to  tidk  and  understand  it.  The  stolid  look  of  half  fear  and  half  defiance  had  disappeared  and 
in  its  place  a  look  of  confidence  and  intelligent  inquiry.  To  sum  up  the  whole  matter,  I  toink  every 
school  should  have  its  kindergarten. 

The  class  which  completed  the  course  of  study  this  year  consisted  of  but  three,  all  of  whom  are 
recommended  for  transfer  to  the  Carlisle  Training  School. 

Industrial  work.— This  part  of  Indian  education  is  admittedly  the  most  important  one  from  several  dif- 
ferentpointsof  view— from  a  utilitarian  standpoint,  IVom  amoral  standpoint,  fh>m  a  physical  standpoint, 
and  from  an  intellectual  standpoint.  As  tho  future  home  life  of  the  pupil  will  in  the  nature  of  his 
environments  be  upon  the  farm,  I  have  made  all  other  industrial  work  subordinate  to  that  of  the 
farm.  Bt  this  I  do  not  mean  that  instruction  was  confined  to  work  in  the  field,  but  the  reverse.  All 
work  which  usually  occurs  on  a  good  farm,  indoors  as  well  as  out,  has  been  thoroughly  taught  and 
proficiency  exacted.  The  quarterly  system  of  changing  details  I  find  to  be  the  most  satisfactory  au  * 
productive  of  the  best  results.  The  'girls  were  divided  into  four  groups  and  assigned  to  work  sue* 
cesslvelv  to  the  kitchen,  the  laundry,  the  sewing  room,  and  to  general  housework.  The  boys  were 
assigned  to  regular  details  on  tho  farm  and  to  special  details  at  whatever  work  was  being  done  in  the 
'improvement  of  the  school,  and  that,  as  has  been  stated,  was  very  extensive.  Every  sort  of  mechan- 
ical work  was  made  use  of  to  instruct  pupils  as  far  as  possible  in  a  knowledge  of  how  such  work 
should  be  done,  if  notable  to  do  the  work  themselves.  Much  stress  has  beeu  laid  upon  the  explaining 
to  pupils  of  the  whys  and  wherefores  of  their  work,  and  the  results  are  entirely  satisfactory,  the 
increased  efficiency  of  pupU  labor  being  almost  incredible. 

The  work  on  the  farm  proper,  while  very  unsatisfactory  when  measured  by  the  crops  produced,  has 
been  tho  means  of  giving  the  pupils  detailed  to  that  worlc  much  valuable  training.  Lack  of  rain  was 
the  principal  cause  of  the  failure  of  the  wheat  and  oata  to  make  a  crop.  The  fields  were  in  foul  con- 
dition and  the  farmer  was  unable  to  properly  plow  the  land,  on  aocount  of  its  never  having  been 
plowed  to  exceed  four  inohesdeep  before.  The  very  dry  and  hard  condition  of  tho  soil  made  it  impossi- 
hie  to  plow  any  deeper  than  it  had  been  plowed  before,  and  also  made  the  effect  of  the  dry  weather  far 
worse  than  it  would  have  been  otherwise.  The  early  garden  failed  from  the  same  causes.  Sixty-five 
acres  of  corn  have  been  planted,  all  but  about  fifteen  of  which  was  planted  on  the  ground  that  had 
been  previously  sown  to  oats,  when  it  was  certain  that  crop  was  a  failure.  Twenty  acres  of  sorghum 
for  hay  and  forty  acres  of  millet  were  also  sown  on  the  oats  ground.  Of  all  the  crops,  com,  sorghum, 
millet,  onions,  and  beets  are  the  only  ones  from  which  we  can  hope  for  any  returns,  and  these  will 
do  fairly  well  if  the  rains  continue,  as  it  looks  probable  now.  I  estimate  the  com  crop  at  1,500  bu.shels 
and  the  hay  at  125  tons. 

Deep  plowing  is  an  absolute  essential  to  successful  farming  here  and  until  the  land  can  be  plowed  to  a 
depth  of  10  or  12  inches  total  or  partial  failure  may  be  expected.  It  is  not  the  fault  of  the  rarmer  that 
good  crops  of  all  sorts  have  not  oeen  raised  here  this  year,  for  he  has  toiled  diligently  and  intelligently 
under  ad\  erse  circumstances,  and  should  not  be  blamed  for  the  disappointing  returns.  He  has  always 
pushed  his  work  and,  as  far  as  possible,  seeded  properly  and  at  the  right  time.  The  seed  furnished  in 
many  cases  was  of  an  inferior  quality,  which  conUibuted  to  the  failure  of  crops  in  no  small  degree. 
"When  this  farm  Is  put  in  proper  conation  it  should  yield  a  large  surplus  each  year,  hut  it  is  useless  to 
expect  aatisfactory  returns  until  it  has  been  plowed  deep  with  a  sulky  plow  and  subsoiled.  This  can- 
not be  doneuntil  the  ground  has  been  thoroughly  soaked  with  rain  and  even  then  difierent  plows  must 
be  had  from  those  ordinarily  ftimished  to  do  the  work  well  the  first  time.  A  16-inch  sulky  plow  is 
what  is  needed,  and  it  shoula  be  followed  by  a  subsoiler.  • 

The  school  orchard  is  in  good  condition  and  has  nearly  recovered  from  the  damage  by  fire  in  the 
spring  of  1894.    Some  fruit  will  be  gathered  from  it  this  fall. 

The  stock  belonging  to  the  schoolis  in  fair  condition  and  is  well  cared  for  by  tho  farmer. 

Religious  work.— During  all  the  year  Sabbath  f>cbooI  has  been  maintained  and  there  has  been  preach- 
ing regularly  every  Sabbath  evening  for  a  larger  part  of  tho  time.  Sacred  songs  and  memorizing  of 
Scripture  lessons  rormed  part  of  each  day's  work  in  every  class  room.  This  was  snnplementea  by 
instruction  in  good  morals,  and  conduct  in  consonance  with  such  instruction  was  strictly  required. 

Health.— The  health  of  pupils  in  general  has  been  good  and  has  steadily  iraprovvd  throughout  the 
year  nnder  the  excellent  sanitary  conditions  which  have  been  maintained  here.  Proper  food  and  con- 
stant labor  has  greatly  improveu  the  physical  condition  of  tho  pupils,  and  at  the  close  of  tho  year  the 
fain  in  this  respect  was  remarkable,  while  the  abili^  to  work  was  trebled  in  many  instances.  No 
oaths  have  occurred  at  the  school,  but  five  pupils  died  in  camp  after  being  withdrawn  from  school  on 
account  of  sickness,  two  of  whom,  I  believe,  would  have  lived  had  they  been  retained  at  the  hospital 
and  had  proper  care. 

Census. — I  have,  by  careful  inquiry'  and  comparison  of  records  in  the  agent's  office,  been  able  to  com- 

J>ile  a  complete  census  of  all  Arapaho  children  of  school  ajp^e  in  the  tribe.    This,  taken  with  the  histor- 
cal  register  I  was  obliged  to  have  compiled,  will  much  smiplify  the  work  of  the  new  year  when  the 
time  comes  for  opening  school. 

Aooommodations. — This  school  has  heretofore  been  rated  at  100  capacity,  but  it  will  now  accommodate 
80  boys  and  80  girls  quite  comfortably,  and  by  crowding  some  can  accept  lU  more  girls  than  that.  The 
increased  capacity  has  been  obtained  principally  by  putting  employees  in  smaller  rooms  in  the  outside 
building  instead  of  quartering  them  in  large  and  commodious  rooms'in  the  main  buildings  which  should 
have  bMU  used  for  dormitones.  Ten  rooms  thus  used  are  now  used  as  sleeping  roooms  for  pupils. 
Two  storerooms  are  also  utUised  as  dormitories,  and  without  doing  any  injury  to  the  stores  when 
crowded  into  other  rooms. 
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Fire  hAzard.^I  feel  tbAt  the  peril  human  life  is  Bnljected  to  at  this  school  is  not  foll^  nnderstood, 
or  changea  would  be  made  in  the  methods  of  heating  and  lighting.  The  situation  is  by  fax'  better  than 
it  was  a  year  ago,  bat  it  still  is  verv  hazardous  in  the  winter.  Because  no  fires  have  occurred  is  no 
aAsurance  that  none  will  occur,  for  the  multiplicity  of  means  by  which  fires  may  be  started,  when  con- 
sidered in  connection  with  the  number  of  pupils  here,  almost  precludes  the  possibility  of  al  wavs  being 
thus  fortunate.  Eternal  vigilance  will  do  much,  has  done  much,  to  this  end,  but  the  time  will  come,  I 
fear,  when  an  incipient  blaze  will  bo  discovered  a  minute  too  late,  instead  of  in  time  to  extinguish  it. 
A  fire  once  under  good  headway  will  surely  destrov  the  two  main  buildings.  If  these  buildings  were 
heated  by  steam  and  lighted  with  electric  lights,  tne  greatest  hazard  would  disappear. 

Conclasion.— No  idling  has  b^BU  allowed,  and  each  day  has  its  record  of  duty  performed.  This  Ih  evi- 
dent, for  the  work  of  the  year  could  not  have  been  accomplished  had  it  been  otherwise.  Inability  to 
secure  com  potent  help  in  some  departments  has  caused  some  trouble.  I  may  bo  overparticular  in  my 
ideas  of  efficiency,  but  I  must  imtist  on  having  the  best  I  can  get. 

Mr.  C.  C'.  Painter,  of  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners,  paid  us  a  visit  late  in  the  fall  and  gave  tis 
much  eucnuragoment  bv  his  approval  of  what  he  termed  "  wonderfully  improved  conditions/'  Col. 
Paul  W.  Faison,  United.  States  Inspector,  made  the  school  two  visits,  and  made  thorough  inspection 
of  all  its  departments.  He  is  a  courteous  gentleman,  whose  practical  good  common  sense  is  of  great 
benefit  to  the  service. 

The  entire  school  was  taken  to  the  £1  Reno  fair  last  fall,  and  saw  much  to  interest  and  instruct 
them  there.  During  the  winter  24  pupils  participated  in  an  entertainment  given  by  one  of  the  churches 
of  Kl  Keuo,  and  were  highljr  complimented  for  the  proficiency  shown. 

The  coinmoucement  exercises  were  held  on  the  aitemoon  of  Juno  15,  and  were  the  occasion  of  many 
compliroentary  remarks  from  the  large  number  of  visitors  present,  not  the  least  enthusiastic  coming 
from  Hev.  £.  D.  Cameron.  Territorial  superintendent  of  public  instaniction,  who  delivered  an  interest- 
ing address  on  that  occasion. 

It  is  hard  to  estimate  the  results  of  the  year's  work  at  this  time,  but  apparently  much  has  been  done 
in  the  work  of  civilization.  The  work  of  undoing  is  as  important  as  that  of  doins;  pernicious  habits 
mu8t  be  broken  up;  distrust  of  instructors  has  to  be  disarmed;  false  ideas  of  the  relations  existing 
between  the  Indians  and  the  Government  have  to  be  corrected.  Much  has  been  accomplishe<l  in  cor- 
recting these  fallacies.  The  development  of  right  habits  of  thought  and  action  has  had  constant  atten- 
tion, and  the  results  obtained  are  very  enconntfing. 

I  have  to  thank  Capt.  A.  £.  Woodson,  Fifth  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A.,  acting  agent,  for  the  unflagging  inter- 
est, the  kind  consideration,  the  cordial  support  he  has  uniformly  given  me  as  superintenclent  during 


the  year.  He  is  unquestionably  the  right  man  in  the  right  place.  I  thank  you  for  tlie  many  times 
you  have  helped  me  with  suggestions  and  advice,  all  of  wiiich  were  good  and  which  I  highly  appreci- 
ate.   And  lastly,  I  thank  those  employees  whose  hearty  cooperation  nas  made  the  year  or  1895  tne  suc- 


cess it  has  been,  for  no  superintendent  can  be  sucoesafal  without  the  hearty  support  of  his  subordi 
nates,  such  as  you  have  given  roe. 

I  am,  sir,  most  obediently  yours,  W.  J.  A.  Montoombry. 

Superintendent  A  rapaho  School. 
(Through  Capt.  A.  K.  Woodson,  acting  United  States  Indian  agent.) 

The  SuPKRnrrKWDENT  of  Indian  Schools. 


REPORT  OP  KIOWA  AND  COMANCHE  AGENCY. 

Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Wichita  Agency, 

Jnadarko,  Okla.f  August  29 f  1895, 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  in  obedience  to  Special  Order  No.  254,  War 
Department,  A.  G.  O.,  October  29, 1894, 1  reported  to  the  Honorable  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  when,  in  obedience  to  instructions  from  him,  I  reported  to  the  Honorable 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  under  whose  direction  I  proceeded  to  and  arrived  at 
this  acency  on  the  19th  day  of  November,  1894,  ready  to  assume  the  duty  of  acting 
United  States  Indian  agent. 

I  found  the  agency  under  the  charge  of  a  civilian  agent  by  the  name  of  W\  H.  Able. 
Although  it  was  not  until  the  3d  of  December  I  assumed  charge  of  the  agency,  still 
in  the  meantime  I  had  gained  a  full  and  comnrehensive  insigut  of  the  condition  of 
affairs  hero,  and  a  more  discouraging  outlooK  never  had  presented  itself  to  me. 
Everything  was  in  the  most  disorganized  condition — property  scattered  and  unpro- 
tected, official  records  a  confused  mass  of  filth  and  corruption,  not  the  slightest  evi- 
dence of  attention  or  care  having  been  given  to  the  protection  of  anything.  Retained- 
cony  letter  books  were  being  used  as  toilet  paper  in  the  closets ;  rooms  occupied  as 
offices  and  storerooms,  stables,  shops,  and  everv  public  building,  even  the  house 
occupied  by  the  agent  as  a  dwelling,  were  reeking  in  filth  and  decay.  As  a  conse- 
queuce,  on  the  part  of  the  employees  there  was  a  very  marked  indifference  to  their 
responsibility  of  office  or  position. 

It  was  under  these  conditions  that  I  assumed  charge  of  this  aj^ncy  and  entered 
upon  duty  in  the  Indian  Department,  a  duty  absolutely  unsought,  and  accepted  only 
on  repeated  appeals  and  in  obedience  to  orders  from  my  superiors.  Having  been 
forewarned,  not  only  by  the  Indian  Department  officially,  but  by  others.  I  was  not 
much  surprised  to  find  the  condition  of  affairs  as  I  did. 

This  being  my  first  experience  in  the  Department,  I  endeavored  to  inform  myself 
of  its  workings  and  the  duty  expected  of  me,  as  well  as  that  of  all  employees,  and  to 
put  matters  in  a  working  condition  and  some  kind  of  a  systematic  order.  This  became 
a  work  not  only  of  official  hours,  but  of  night  and  day  continuously  for  weeks,  before 
anything  like  a  semblance  of  order  was  produced. 
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To  lAarn  the  wants  of  the  Indians  personally,  as  well  as  collectively,  was  my  next 
duty.  I  fonnd  the  Indians  loafing  abont  the  aeenoy,  scarcely  ever  going  to  their 
homes^  although  many  of  them  claimed  that  they  had  houses  and  lands  fenced.  The 
Diepartment  had  ftimiahed  a  fairly  liberal  supply  of  agricultural  implements  for 
iBtoe.  It  was  to  detennine  who  were  in  need  of  these  that  became  one  of  our  greatest 
anxieties,  so  that  we  might  not  issue  promiscuously  to  Indians,  as  had  been  done 
heretofore^  who  were  not  living  on  their  allotments  and  working  the  same.  The 
farmers  were  directed  to  visit  the  Indians  of  their  several  districts  and,  in  fact,  to 
visit  all  Indians  by  families,  and  where  they  found  that  the  Indians  were  in  need  to 
give  orders  on  the  agency  for  such  articles  as  we  had  for  issue  to  the  individual 
parties.  This  result^  in  the  finding  stacked  up,  often  in  the  brush,  plows  (as  many 
as  six  in  one  place),  harrows,  rakes,  forks,  shovels,  cooking  stoves,  and  everything 
that  had  ever  been  issued  to  an  Indian,  wnich  had  never  been  used,  and  the  wood- 
work rotted,  when  within  a  stone's  throw  would  be  an  industrious  Indian,  with 
nothing  to  work  with,  and  his  house  absolutelv  naked  of  everything  in  the  shape  of 
cooking  utensils.  .  Possibly  he  mi^ht  have  had  an  old  spade  or  an  ax. 

This  was  soon  remedied  bv  taking  the  surplus  implements  from  the  greedy  old 
chiefs,  who,  too  lazy  to  work,  pride  themselves  on  tneir  influence  to  obtain  such 
an  abundance  of  articles,  sent  them  specially  by  the  Great  Father  in  Washington. 
To  be  deprived  of  these  things  deprives  a  chief  of  his  greatness  in  the  eyes  of  his 
I>eople,  and  the  result  has  been  no  end  of  trouble  and  discontent  on  the  part  of  these 
old  would -be  chiefs;  but  it  has  elevated  and  encouraged  the  younger  people,  and 
to-day  there  is  scarcely  an  Indian  who  wants  to  work  but  has  tools  to  work  with. 

All  old  wagons  and  implements  have  been  brought  into  the  shop  and  repaired, 
and  the  shops  have  been  turned  into  places  for  the  repair  of  farming  implements, 
instead  of  a  carriage  shop,  where  little  was  done  but  repairing  carriages  and  hacks 
of  chiefs  and  so-called  headmen. 

Early  this  spring  a  most  liberal  supply  of  seeds  was  secure<l  and  distributed  to 
these  people,  but  owing  to  the  extreme  dryness  very  little  has  been  matured,  except- 
ing liite  crops.  Oats,  rye,  and  early  corn  were  a  complete  failure.  A  good  many  of 
the  Indians  who,  by  constant  encouragement,  were  induced  to  replant  as  many  as 
three  or  four  times,  have  finally  seoured  reasonably  good  crops.  Owing  to  the 
lateness  of  the  season  the  crops  have  not  been  gathered  and  the  hay  cutting  scarcely 
commenced;  therefore  it  is  impossible  to  tell  exactly  what  will  be  produced  by  the 
Indians  in  this  line.  Under  these  very  diFcouraffing  conditions  I  find  tliat  nearly 
all  of  the  Indians  are  speaking  encouragingly  of  the  coming  season,  and  many  of 
them,  in  fact  a  majority,  are  saving  the  seed  which  they  will  re<iuire  for  another 
year's  planting. 

The  grazing  on  the  reservation  has  never  been  better  than  this  season,  and  while 
I  am  not  ready  to  discourage  efforts  in  agricultural  pursuits,  at  the  same  time  I  feel 
that  the  ftiture  of  these  Indians  depends  greatlv  on  their  ability  to  secure  the  founda- 
tion upon  which  to  accumulate  bands  or  herds  of  cattle,  as  I  do  not  consider  that 
they  can  depend  on  the  agricultural  products  of  the  country  entirely  as  a  means  of 
support. 

It  is  only  among  the  older  people  of  the  reservation  that  we  find  the  slightest 
opposition  to  work  and  a  desire  to  secure  property  and  homes ;  but  among  this  class 
the  effort  is  very  discouraging,  and  while  nothing  will  result  from  all  our  work  to 
bring  tbem  to  a  self-supporting  condition,  still  by  helping  those  who  are  willing  and 
desire  to  help  themselves,  regardless  of  their  tribal  relations,  I  believe  that  we  can 
make  the  present  and  coming  generations  a  self-supporting  people  in  a  very  few 
years. 

I  find  the  Apaches  the  most  indolent  and  shiftless  and  poorest  of  all  the  tribes  on 
the  reservation.  They  won't  work  unless  forced  to,  and  with  very  few  exceptions 
are  a  people  that  we  can  have  little  hope  for. 

The  Kiowas  are  in  a  constant  state  ot  dissension  and  turmoil,  as  nearly  all  of  them 
want  to  be  chiefs.  But  I  believe  this  can  be  overcome  by  disregarding  all  the  pre- 
tended claims  of  the  would  be-chiefs  and  headmen  and  listening  direct  to  the  wants 
and  appeals  of  what  we  may  term  the  ordinarv  people. 

Tbe  Comanches  are  the  most  progressive  and  industrious  of  the  three  bands,  and 
had  their  efforts  to  do  for  themselves  this  season  been  a  little  more  successful,  they 
would  have  required  very  little  of  the  Government;  and  I  can  safely  say  that  with 
continued  earnest  efforts  on  our  part,  they  will,  within  three  years,  be  an  entirely 
self-supporting  people.  Much  of  this  is  due  to  the  example  set  them  by  their  head 
chief,  Quanah  Parker,  who,  although  a  man  with  some  bad  traits,  still  has  many 
good  ones.  He  is  solicitous  for  his  people  at  all  times,  and  has  accepted  the  inevita- 
ble change  that  must  come  to  them. 

The  first  two  named  tribes  have  got  to  be  made  to  work  or  starve.  So  long  as  the 
Government  feeds  and  provides  for  them  entirely  they  will  not  work,  aiul  will 
remain  indolent  and  troublesome.  By  helping  those  who  show  a  desire  to  help 
themselves,  and  in  some  way  make  those  who  are  disinclined  to  do  anything  for 
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themselves  realize  that  there  are  just  two  roads,  one  to  staryation  and  one  to  plenty, 
I  think  we  can  safely  say  that  at  the  end  oi  four  years  they  may  become  self- 
supporting. 

The  Indians  of  the  Wichita  Reservation  are  a  class  different  entirely  from  those  on 
the  Comanche  and  Kiowa  reservations.  They  are  the  remnants  of  once  powerfal 
tribes,  and  have  been  beaten  and  driven  from  pillar  to  post  for  a  liundred  years  or 
more,  until  now  they  are  actually  afraid  to  call  their  lives  and  property  their  own. 
Still  they  are  a  comparatively  industrious  people,  and  I  believe  if  their  rights  of 
land  property  could  be  once  settled  that  they  would  be  a  self-supporting  people. 
They  have  a  large  number  of  cattle  and  hogs,  and  have  grown  almost  enough  this 
season  to  support  themselves  till  the  crops  of  another  season  come. 

In  view  of  the  near  approaching  time  for  the  opening  of  their  (the  Wichita)  reser- 
vation, I  must  urge  and  recommend  that  they  be  secured  in  their  homes  and  location 
by  allotment  for  at  least  one  year  before  the  country  is  thrown  open  to  settlement 
to  the  whites;  and  when  this  country  is  opened  to  settlement  let  it  be  done  in  a 
manner  that  will  not  bring  such  discredit  upon  the  country  as  the  opening  of  the 
reservations  that  have  lately  been  occupied  by  the  whites. 

There  are  four  Government  and  five  missi6n  schools  on  the  reservation,  and  all  are 
doing  excellent  work  among  these  Indians.  Still,  with  these  accommodations,  we 
have  several  hundred  Indians  of  school  age  for  whom  no  school  accommodations 
have  been  provided.  The  Indians  are  very  much  adverse  to  sending  their  children 
to  nonreservation  schools,  and  I  am  so  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  the  reservation 
schools  that  I  can  not  but  earnestly  urge  that  abundant  and  suitable  school  accom- 
modations be  provided  for  every  Indian  child  on  the  reservation  between  the  ages 
of  4  and  16.  Objections  are  made  to  placing  children  under  the  age  of  6  in  school. 
My  personal  observations  are  that  the  brightest  and  quickest  weaned  from  their 
camp  and  tribal  habits  and  relationship  are  the  younger  children  that  we  ^et  from 
the  camp,  even  though  they  are  as  young  as  2  years  of  age,  and  these  are  the  most 
tractable  and  easily  managed,  and  I  do  not  think  we  can  take  them  too  young  under 
our  care  and  guidance  to  reap  the  best  results. 

The  first  part  of  last  May  a  general  council  was  called  at  the  request  of  the 
Indians,  which  was  held  on  Lime  Creek,  a  very  central  point  on  the  reservation. 
Among  other  things  that  were  discussed  and  talked  over  was  the  question  of  the 
expenditure  of  a  sum  of  money  which  is  accumulated  every  year  by  the  leasing  of 
grass  lands  on  the  reservation  belonging  to  these  Indians.  The  proposition  was 
carefully  and  fully  discussed  by  the  Indians,  both  youn^  and  old,  and  resulted  in  the 
unanimous  request  that  the  sum  of  $50,000  be  expended  in  the  purchase  of  yearling 
heifers,  to  be  distributed  per  capita  to  the  Indians. 

To  be  sure  that  this  money  would  be  available,  in  making  new  contracts  for  the 
releasing  of  the  grass  lands  this  year  I  required  all  lessees  to  pay  in  semiannual 
installments,  the  nrst  to  be  made  in  advance.  This  money  has  been  paid  and  turned 
into  the  Treasury,  but  np  to  the  present  date  no  authority  has  been  given  to  carry 
out  the  request  of  these  Indians,  which,  no  one  can  doubt,  would  be  one  of  the  best 
moves  in  the  direction  intended ;  that  is,  to  provide  a  foundation  or  basis  for  the 
establishing  of  herds  for  the  Indians.  It  was  suggested  and  authorized  by  these 
Indians  that  these  cattle  should  be  branded  with  the  Government  brand,  and  that 
they  should  be  issued  to  the  Indians  with  the  understanding  that  the  original  cattle 
and  the  offspring  should  not  be  killed  or  disposed  of  inside  of  throe  years. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  opposition  to  the  purchase  of  these  young  cattle 
for  the  Indians,  as  it  would  divert  that  much  money  from  the  traders  and  specula- 
tors. To  show  what  control  these  traders  have  over  some  of  these  Indians  I  need 
onlv  cite  one  case,  where  an  Indian  sold  two  fine  cows  to  a  trader  for  $20  each,  when 
he  knew  that  I  was  buying  Indian  cattle  for  issue,  and  that  he  could  have  received 
for  these  same  cows  from  the  Government  not  less  than  $35  each ;  and  I  find  that  we 
have  even  got  to  educate  these  Indians  to  a  realizing  sense  of  the  fact  that  they  can 
get  as  much  for  property  which  they  have  to  sell  as  a  white  man  can  get. 

Still,  even  the  short  time  I  have  been  among  these  Indians  I  can  see  a  marked  im- 
provement in  them;  they  are  beginning  to  realize  the  necessity  of  following  the 
white  man's  road,  and  are  accepting  the  advice  of  those  who  are  interested  in  their 
advancement.  More  of  them  are  dressed  in  citizen's  clothes,  and  the  reports  from  all 
the  missionaries  on  the  reservation  assure  me  that  there  is  less  idleness  among  the 
yonnger  people.  This  certainly  is  a  stimulus  to  me  to  continue  my  efforts  to  improve 
the  condition  of  these  people. 

We  are  Just  starting  in  with  the  experiment  of  field  matrons.  The  result  can  not 
but  be  of  the  most  beneficial  character.  The  number  of  these  ^ood  women  should 
be  increased.  It  is  seldom  that  I  have  to  resort  to  other  ways  of  securing  a  meal  or 
a  clean  bed  than  to  partake  of  the  Indians'  hospitality  when  traveling,  among  their 
settlements;  this  allowing  to  the  training  of  the  girls  in  our  schools  and  the  efforts 
of  the  matrons  and  Christian  women  who  are  devoting  their  lives  to  improving  the 
oonditioa  of  the  older  Indian  women. 
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I  hare  not  been  amons  these  |>eople  long  enough  to  make  ae  full  and  detailed  report 
aa  miffht  be  desirable.  Bfy  statistical  reports,  which  are  submitted,  are  as  full  and 
oompfote  as  it  is  possible  to  make  them  at  this  season  of  the  year.  The  censuses  were 
Tory  carefully  taken  last  June  and  Julv,  and  I  believe  show  as  nearly  as  it  is  possi- 
ble the  correct  number  of  Indians  on  the  reservation  under  my  control. 

There  is  a  total  of  3,721  Indians  under  charge  of  this  agency.  Of  this  number 
there  are  children  of  official  school  age  (6  to  16),  902;  children  of  school  age  (4  to 
6),172. 

Utilizing  every  available  sj^ace  and  building  intended  for  nchool  purposes,  includ- 
ing the  Oovemment  and  mission  schools  on  the  reservation,  we  can  not  accommodate 
to  exceed  550  children,  and  to  do  this  often  children  are  obliged  to  sleep  three  in  a 
bed,  and  the  beds  so  close  together  that  in  many  cases  the  children  have  to  climb 
over  the  footboards  to  get  into  them.  I  have  been  unable  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory 
census  of  the  children  attending  school  off  the  reservation,  bat  with  the  most  liberal 
estimate  there  are  not  to  exceed  50,  thus  leaving  on  the  reservation  more  than  300 
children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  16  unprovided  with  school  accommodations,  and 
172  4  and  5  years  of  ago  who  should  be  in  school.  I  submit  this  without  comment, 
beyond  the.fact  that  I  believe  efforts  are  being  made  to  provide  school  accommoda- 
tions for  all  the  children  on  this  reservation  in  the  near  future. 

That  I  may  bo  able  to  ascertain  positively  the  number  of  children  who  are  off  the 
reservation  attending  schools,  I  have  to  recommend  that  the  superintendents  of  all 
schools  where  these  children  are  in  attendance  be  requested  to  report  the  names  of 
such  children,  with  their  age,  tribe,  time  of  their  arrival  at  the  school,  and  such 
other  information  as  may  be  necessary.  I  often  find  it  difficult  to  trace  a  child  at  a 
school,  because  after  arriving  at  the  school  it  is  given  a  name  different  from  that  by 
which  it  was  known  on  the  reservation,  and  the  parents  of  the  children  will  tell  me 
that  one  of  their  children  is  in  such  a  school,  anu  to  do  my  best  I  am  unable  to  locate 
it  satisfactorily. 

As  soon  as  the  new  offices  which  have  been  authorized  are  completed,  we  will 
be  able  to  properly  collect  and  arrange  the  old  records  of  the  agency^  which  are 
now  in  sucn  a  wretched  condition. 

I  am  under  great  obligations  to  the  Department  for  its  universal  support,  with- 
out which  no  agent  could  succeed  at  this  agency,  where  there  are  so  many  conflict- 
ing interests  among  the  Indians  and  white  men  who  claim  Indian  rights. 

I  also  wish  to  express  my  thanks  to  all  employees,  who  have  in  every  instance 
shown  a  manifest  desire  to  assist  me  in  improving  the  condition  of  the  people  and 
the  agency,  which,  in  so  marked  a  degree,  has  been  done. 
Very  respectfully, 

Frank  D.  Baldwin, 
Captain  I\ftk  Infantry,  Acting  United  States  Indian  Agent, 

The  CoMMissiONXR  OF  Indian  Affairs. 


Report  of  Supbrintendsnt  of  Rainy  Mountain  School. 

Raikt  Mountain  School,  August  S5, 1895, 

Snt!  la  compliance  with  instmctions,  I  hereby  respectfully  Bubmit  my  first  annual  report  of  Bainy 
Mountain  School,  Oklahoma. 

This  school  is  situated  on  the  Kiowa  Reservation,  40  miles  west  of  Anadarko,  the  Government 
Mcency,  among  the  Wichita  Mountains,  whose  supposed  treasures  of  sold  and  silver  are  now  agitating 
the  western  mind.    So  far  the  pupils  have  been  arawn  entirelv  from  the  Kiowa  tribe. 

In  spite  of  the  difficulty  in  conducting  a  new  and  poorly  equ^ped  school  so  far  from  the  a^encv,  the 
past  school  year  has  been  very  satisfactory,  both  in  work  accomplished  and  the  excellent  foundation 
that  has  been  laid  for  better  work  in  the  future. 

Boildings.— The  original  appropriation  for  buildings  at  this  school  was  $30,000,  but  less  than  half  was 
ever  expended,  the  remainder  being  returned  to  the  Treasury  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  and  was 
never  reappropriated. 

The  present  plant  consists  of  one  stone  building,  45  by  72  feet,  with  an  L  20  by  43  feet,  a  laundry,  a 
•mall  storeroom,  an  excelleot  bam,  and  a  small  commissary  from  which  the  Indians  of  Rainy  Mountain 
district  draw  their  biweekly  rations.  The  stone  building  was  originally  iutended  for  a  girls'  building 
only,  and  is  not  adapted  to  the  general  school  use  to  which  now  applied,  as  it  contains  no  suitable 
■ehoolrooms  and  no  chapel.  We  are  forced  to  use  the  drying  room  ol:  tlie  laundry  as  a  boys'  dormitory 
and  the  ironing  room  as  bovs'  play  room.  One  end  of  the  dming  room  is  curtained  ofi"  to  form  a  sew- 
ing room,  and  oy  thus  utitizing  every  foot  of  space  we  were  enabled  to  accommodate  an  average  of 
flfly -three  children  in  buildings  only  intended  for  forty,  while  there  are  fully  as  many  more  in  this 
district  waiting  to  come  to  school  wnenever  adequate  provision  is  made  for  them.  If  our  present 
building  were  supplemented  by  another  of  the  same  general  construction  and  capacity,  containing 
school  rooms,  chapel,  and  boys'  dormitories,  ample  accommodation  would  be  furnished  the  children  of 
this  district. 

Water  supply.— By  an  unfortunate  mistake  in  the  location  of  this  school,  we  have  had  no  sufficient 
water  supply,  and  lor  the  greater  part  of  last  year  were  forced  to  haul  all  water  used  from  a  spring  3 
miles  distant.  Recently  a  well  has  been  dug  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile  trom  the  school,  which 
proves  a  success  both  in  quantity  and  quality  of  water  furnished,  and  if  we  are  allowed  the  necessary 
appropriation  for  conveying  the  water  to  the  school,  a  request  for  which  is  now  in  yoor  office,  the  per* 
pi^dng  problem  of  a  water  supply  will  be  satisfactorily  solved. 
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Sohool  and  indu trUl  work.— At  mMt  of  our  pupils  lut  year  were  rwy  Toong,  many  being  in  ad^x)! 
for  the  first  time,  we  had  only  first  and  second  primary  grade  work,  ^naergwrten  materiaiand  Blaya 
were  introduced  into  both  grades  with  happy  efiTect.  Engliah  speaking  was  saooesafnlly  ealoKoed 
throughout  the  entire  school. 

Whue  excellent  work  was  done  in  the  schoolrooms,  special  emphasis  was  placed  on  indnatrial 
trainiug,  as  being  the  ground  work  of  success  in  after  life.  Domeetic  and  farm  indusfariea  were  as 
thoroughly  taught  as  onr  limited  equipment  would  permit. 

A  t  tho  close  of  the  term  every  girl  in  the  school  over  10  years  of  age  was  able  to  comi>ete  for  a  prise 
offered  for  the  best  made  dreas.  the  cutting,  fitting,  and  sowing  to  be  the  unaided  work  of  the  contest* 
ant.  Most  excellent  work  was  displayed.  Also  a  prise  oflered  thegirlsfor  tho  best  bread,  provoked 
a  most  tempting  display  of  beautiful  loaves,  which  were  all  so  good  as  to  greatly  embarrass  the  judges 
in  reuderiDg  a  oecision. 

The  ambition  of  the  boys  waa  aimilarly  atimulated  by  a  prise  for  the  best  twenty  hUls  of  com,  and 
much  interest  was  developed  thereby.    For  those  prises  we  are  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  our  agent. 

Employees.— The  employees  as  a  rule  were  competent,  and  worked  together  in  a  fairly  harmonioua 
way.  The  ubiquitous  fault-finder  was  here,  but  succeeded  in  doinff  little  harm.  The  moral  tone  of 
tho  school  was  of  the  highest  order,  regarding  both  pupils  and  empmyees. 

Saturday  evenings  were  devoted  to  social  ^oyment,  the  employees  directing  and  engaging  in  the 
pla.vH  of  the  children.  These  social  evenings  were  made  a  strong  factor  in  the  discipline  of  the  achool, 
as  no  punishment  was  so  dreaded  as  beins  debarred  from  atten&nce. 

Health The  general  health  of  the  pupils  has  been  so  epod  as  to  leave  no  occasion  for  calling  a  phy* 

Hiriau  tho  entire  year.  Mild  epidemics  of  mumps  and  chicken  pox  prevailed  during  the  early  put  of 
the  term,  with  no  serious  resnlts. 

Duriug  January  many  of  our  children  were  troubled  with  coughs,  colds,  and  sore  eyes  as  a  direct 
consequence  of  tneir  Christmas  vacation.  From  this  experience  i  would  respectfully  suggest  that 
we  be  permitted  to  keep  the  chiklren  at  school  during  tee  holidays  and  provide  entertainment  for 
them  here.  To  change  in  the  depth  of  winter  from  the  warm  clothing,  regular  mesls,  and  comfort* 
able  shelter  of  the  schools  to  the  exposure  of  camp  life  is  a  strain  which  their  naturally. weak  ooBBtL* 
tutions  can  not  well  withstand  and  to  which  they  should  not  be  subjected. 

Cooperation  of  Indian  parents. — The  increasing  interest  of  the  Indian  patrons  of  the  school  is  evinced 
by  their  constantinquiriesregardingthedateof  reopening  schooland  expressionsof  readiness  to  bring 
in  their  children  at  any  time,  some  even  requesting  that  their  children  be  allowed  to  return  before  the 
appointed  time.  They  show  great  pride  and  pleaaure  in  their  children's  work,  specimens  of  which 
are  given  them  to  take  to  their  homes.  A  toucning  request  was  that  of  a  little  j^i,  at  the  close  of  the 
school,  to  be  allowed  to  take  writing  material  home  with  her  that  she  might  teach  her  father  to  write. 
Truly,  "A  little  child  shall  lead  them." 

Kunning  away  is  exceedingly  unpopular  in  oar  school,  and  the  few  cases  that  have  occurred  have 
been  ])romptly  returned  by  their  parents. 

Crops.— Though  we  had  no  rain  for  the  ten  months  preceding  the  23d  of  May  last,  excellent  late  crops 
were  raised  on  the  school  farm.  The  oats  and  early  garden  vegetables  were  practically  a  failure.  The 
following  in  a  conservative  estimate  of  crops  now  on  hand : 

Kaffir  corn bushels..  2.000 

Sugarcane tons..        36 

Oats,  cut  for  hay do 8 

Hay do 35 

Needs  of  the  school.- In  addition  to  the  buildine  spoken  of  above,  we  are  in  need  of  the  following 
outbuildings  viz:  Chicken  house,  meat  house,  milk  house,  and  bakery,  each  of  which  is  indispens- 
able  to  the  successful  workine  of  the  school.  The  wire  fence  around  the  sohool  yard  needs  to  be 
replaced  by  a  substantial  board  fence.  In  interior  furnishings  we  are  well  equipi^ed  with  the  exception 
that  we  have  neither  range  nor  bake  oven.  All  cooking  and  oaking  have  been  done  at  great  inconveni- 
ence on  cooking  stoves 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  pormission  to  express  my  deep  obligation  to  Mi^*  F*  ^-  Baldwin,  Fifth  Infan- 
try, acting  United  States  Indian  agent,  to  whose  wise  suggestions,  strong  support,  and  kind  apprw- 
elation  is  largely  due  whatever  success  may  have  been  atUuned  at  Rainy  Mountain  school  during  the 
paat  year 

Verj  respectfully  submitted 

CoBA  M.  Dunn, 
Superintendent  Mainy  Mountain  SmooI. 

The  rOMMISSIONBB  OF  INDIAN   AFFAIB8. 

(Through  Miv).  F.  D.  Baldwin,  acting  United  States  Indian  agent.) 


REPORT  OF  OSAGE  AGENCY. 

Osage  Agency,  Okla.,  July  SI,  1895. 

Sir:  I  have  the  lioDor  to  submit  my  Becond  nDnnal report  for  Osages  and  Kaws. 

The  Osage  Agency  is  at  Pawhuska.  26  miles  south  of  Elgin,  Kans.,  which  is  the 
railway  shipping  point.  The  Kaw  suiMigency  is  35  miles  west  of  Pawhuska  and  15 
miles  east  of  Kildaro,  Okla.,  the  nearest  railway  station. 

The  census  of  the  two  tribes  shows  the  number  of  Osages  to  be  1,657,  of  whom 
758  are  half-breeds;  of  Raws  208,  of  whom  94  are  half-breeds.    Total,  1,869. 

The  Osages  own  the  land  occupied  by  them,  having  purchased  it  of  the  Cherokees 
for  70  cents  per  acre,  cash.  So,  too,  with  the  Kaws,  who  purchased  100,000  acres 
from  the  Osages  at  the  same  price.  The  two  reservations  contain  about  1,600,195 
acres. 

The  Osa^e  Reservation  is  generally  hilly,  especially  so  in  the  eastern  half,  which 
is  very  rocky,  with  a  sparse  growth  of  post  oak  and  hlack-jack  in  the  hills.  Hick- 
ory, walnut,  and  other  valuable  timber  is  found  along  the  streams  and  the  Arkansas 
River,  the  valleys  of  which,  with  a  narrow  strip  along  the  southeast  border  niul  a 
few  favored  places  among  the  hills,  comprise  the  agricaltura]  lauds  of  the  reserva- 
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tion,  whioh  amonnt  to  about  one-fifth  of  the  whole,  the  balance  being  snitable  for 
grazing  purposes  onlv.  This  remark  will  apply  to  the  Kaw  Reservation,  except  that 
all  the  lauds  are  tuuch  better,  about  one-halt  being  tillable. 

The  Osages  call  themselves  a  nation  with  a  big  N,  and  the  government  is  vested 
in  a  principal  chief,  assistant  chief,  fifteen  councilors,  and  five  district  sheriffs,  who 
are  elected  by  the  people  for  a  term  of  two  years,  respectivelv.  A  supremo  Judge 
(with  four  associates)  a  high  sheriff,  prosecuting  attorney,  clerk,  treasurer,  and  sec- 
retary are  appointed  by  the  chief  and  confirmecL  by  the  council.  That  of  the  Kaws 
is  similar,  but  on  a  smaller  scale.  These  institutions  are  very  real  to  these  people, 
and  while  they  afford  a  fine  crop  of  politicians  and  so-called  reformers,  I  doubt  their 
usefulness  or  benefit  to  the  people  at  large. 

Farming  is  carried  on  almost  entirely  by  white  men  under  a  system  of  yearly  leases 
for  a  share  of  the  crop  raised.  The  half-breeds  generally  reside  on  their  farms  the 
year  round  and  supervise  the  farming  operations,  and  many  of  them  have  houses 
whose  appointments  and  surroundings  would  be  more  than  creditable  to  any  people. 
On  the  contrary,  there  are  others  whose  habits  and  conduct  are  a  disgrace  to  the 
community;  but  such,  although  always  in  evidence,  are  but  a  smi^l  minority.  Full 
bloods  are  awakening  to  the  necessity  of  taking  farming  land,  and  a  great  many 
claims  have  been  opened  during  the  past  year. 

Very  few  of  the  full  bloods  do  any  work.  Every  family  has  a  house  in  which  they 
live  part  of  the  year,  but,  being  eminently  sociable,  spend  most  of  their  time  in 
camps  near  the  trading  establishment,  or  in  visiting.  I  think  it  would  be  hard  to 
find  as  many  as  twenty  who  have  done  ten  days  of  productive  labor  during  the  past 
year,  except  at  the  schools  under  stress  of  authority.  Still,  through  association 
with  their  white  renters,  the  children  are  gaining  some  knowledge  of  agriculture, 
the  care  of  stock,  etc.,  which,  with  what  they  learn  at  the  schools,  must  slowly, 
perhaps,  but  surely  lead  them  to  abandon  their  roaming  habits  and  settle  down. 

Allotments. — None  have  been  made;  During  the  stay  here  last  summer  of  the 
commission  it  was  found  that  the  half-breeds  were  unanimously  in  favor  of  allot- 
ment, while  the  lull  bloods  were  as  solidly  against  it,  for  the  reason,  as  they  allege, 
that  there  are  a  number  of  persons  on  the  roU  who  are  not  entitled  by  law  or  blood 
to  any  share  in  the  Osage  tribal  property,  and  they  want  no  division  until  this  ques- 
tion is  settled.  Another  reason  is  found  in  the  intense  jealousy,  not  to  say  hostility, 
existing  between  the  two  parties,  the  voting  power  of  which  is  about  two  to  one 
in  favor  of  the  full  bloods.  It  is  not  probable  that  anpr  plan  of  allotment  will  be 
accepted  by  the  present  majority  until  the  ij^uestion  of  citizenship  is  disposed  of. 

EdneatiozL — There  are  four  industrial  boarding  schools  under  this  agency— two  Gov- 
ernment and  two  contract.  The  latter  are  the  St.  Louis  Catholic,  contract,  for  girls, 
situated  near  the  agency ;  capacity,  125 ;  contract,  50 ;  average  attendance,  82,  and  the 
St.  John's  Catholic,  contract,  for  boys,  at  Hominy  Creek ;  capacity,  125 ;  contract,  40; 
average  attendance,  58.  The  sisters  in  charge  are  devoted  to  their  work,  aud  at  the 
closing  exercises  their  pupils  evinced  a  degree  of  proficiency  which  was  highly  grati- 
fying to  parents  and  teacners. 

Government  schools  at  Osage  Agency,  for  girls  and  boys,  capacity  160,  average 
attendance  127;  Kaw  Agency,  attendance  52. 

Both  of  these  schools  have  in  the  lines  of  study,  industry,  and  general  deportment 
of  pupils  attained  a  degree  of  success  beyond  that  of  any  previous  year ;  and  this 
with  the  Osuge  school  in  the  face  of  great  difficulties — ^the  late  arrival  of  the  super- 
intendent, only  one  day  previous  to  the  opening;  insurbordiuate  and  vicious 
employees,  who,  however,  were  dismissed  immediately  upon  the  facts  becoming 
known;  and  a  deplorable  occurrence,  for  which  blame  can  be  attached  to  none  but 
the  guilty  parties,  but  which  has  been  made  the  text  of  a  shameful  attack  upon  the 
character  of  the  superintendent  and  worthy  employees  and  upon  the  Governmental 
system  of  Indian  education  by  two  half-breeds,  open  enemies  thereto,  aud  who,  not 
satisfied  with  publishing  it  in  their  own  newspaper,  the  \V ah  shah  she  News,  and 
using  their  personal  inlfuence,  successfully  so  in  many  cases,  to  induce  parents  to 
withdraw  their  children  from  the  school,  have  sent  their  disgraceful  and  false  state- 
ments to  all  the  papers  that  would  publish  them. 

All  of  the  school  buildings  are  of  stone,  commodious,  well  ventilated  and  arranged, 
sanitary  conditions  good,  but  two  deaths  having  occurred  during  the  year,  and  those 
from  constitutional  diseases.  The  total  average  at  all  the  Osage  industrial  schools 
has  been  268 ;  at  private  schools  on  reservation,  28 ;  at  public  and  private  schools 
in  Kansas  and  Oklahoma,  75;  total,  371.  The  average  attendance  was  about  80 
per  cent  of  the  total  school  age,  5  to  17. 

There  is  also  a  Methodist  mission  day  school  at  the  Osage  Agency. 

Miaiionaiy  work — There  is  a  priest  at  each  of  the  Catholic  schools.  Services  are 
held  in  the  church  adjoining  the  St.  Louis  school  and  in  the  Methodist  Church  at 
the  agency,  whose  minister  is  supported  by  the  residents  of  the  place.  Of  general 
missionary  work  there  is  none. 

Bead  making  and  repairing. — This  is  done  entirely  by  white  residents,  and  consists  of 
blazing  the  route  through  timber  and  filling  up  the  gullies  washed  out  by  the  rains. 
No  new  roads  have  been  made. 
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Indnitxiet. — ^None  of  any  kind  among  the  Indians. 

Health. — The  services  of  the  three  physicians  are  in  constant  requisition,  hut 
nurses  are  equally  necessary,  little  attention  being  paid  to  the  directions  when  the 
doctors  are  not  present. 

Whislnrtrai&o. — I  am  happy  in  being  able  to  say  that  this  miserable  business  has 
received  a  severe  check.  I  have  not  seen  a  drunken  Indian  for  six  months,  and  it  is 
a  common  remark  that  there  is  very  much  less  drunkenness  now  than  for  years  past. 
The  rule  excluding  outsiders  from  the  agency  during  payment  has  been  of  the  creat- 
est  advantage  in  this  respect,  for  while  it  is  true  that  many  who  came  at  tbaFtime 
were  respectable,  law-abiding  men,  there  was  also  an  influx  of  boot-leggers,  thieves, 
and  gamblers  whom  it  seemed  impossible  to  detect  or  capture.  I  have  sent  twelve 
of  the  worst  drunkards  to  the  Keeley  Institute  in  Kansas  City.  The  treatment  was 
successful,  and  I  hope  to  enlarge  the  number  of  graduates. 

llie  trade  is  now  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  Oklahoma  border  of  the  reserva- 
tion. The  little  towns  along  that  border  have  each  one  or  more  saloons  and  a  corps 
of  whisky  peddlers,  who  by  every  means  possible  introduce  their  poisonous  com- 
pound among  the  Indians.  I  have  wondered  why  the  respectable  people  in  these 
communities  did  not  make  some  effort  to  break  up  this  traffic,  which  is  the  sole 
objection  to  freedom  of  intercourse  between  the  reservation  and  the  Territory.  As 
a  result  of  my  efforts  to  enforce  the  laws  and  orders  of  the  Department  in  this 
and  other  respects  and  to  protect  the  Indians,  I  am  the  target  of  all  the  mud  slingers, 
regardless  of  politics,  in  the  Territory. 

During  the  past  year  the  constables  and  the  police  have  arrested  171  whites  and  9 
Indians.  Three  Indians  have  been  killed  by  Indians  in  drunken  quarrels.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  convict  a  white  man  of  whisky  peddling,  as  the  Indians  are  afraid  to  testify, 
and  when  convicted  the  sentences  are  so  ridiculously  inadequate  as  to  have  no  deter- 
rent effect,  although  there  may  be  two  or  three  cases  pending  against  the  same 
party.  On  the  other  hand,  the  great  desire  of  the  Indian,  finding  himself  among 
strangers  and  restrained  of  his  liberty,  is  to  get  back  to  his  iriends  as  quickly  as 
possible,  and  he  will  for  this  purpose  sign  any  paper  and  put  himself  entirely  into 
the  hands  of  a  lawyer,  who  saves  time  and  trouble  by  pleading  guilty  for  his  client, 
who,  being  told  to  go  about  his  basiness,  returns  to  his  home  to  find  out  soon  after 
that  he  has  signed  a  note  or  mortgage  for  legal  services  and  been  fined  $10  and 
costs  besides.  While  I  have  no  disposition  to  shield  any  Indian  who  violates  the 
law,  I  submit  that  the  possession  by  a  poor  ignorant  Indian  of  a  pint  of  whisky  is 
not  such  an  offense  aeainst  the  peace  and  dignity  of  the  United  States  as  to  justify 
hauling  him  out  of  the  country  and  piling  up  fees  to  the  amount  of  $100  or  more 
against  the  Government  to  convict  him. 

Courts. — There  is  no  Indian  court,  such  as  is  contemplated  by  section  580,  Indian 
Reflations,  on  this  reservation.  There  is,  however,  an  Osage  supreme  court  with 
jurisdiction,  nnder  Osage  laws,  over  all  offenses  committed  by  Indians  on  the  reserva- 
tion. In  addition,  the  Territorial  courts  have  jurisdiction  over  crimes  and  civil  con- 
troversies between  Indians  and  United  States  citizens  and  Indians  of  different  tribes. 
These  courts  have  been  appealed  to  by  whites  against  Indians  and  by  Indians  and 
whites  to  prevent  enforcement  of  law  and  orders  of  the  Department  by  the  agent. 
There  are  no  crimes  of  Indians  except  those  growing  out  of  whisky. 

Grazing  lands. — Thirty-four  leases  were  made  by  the  Osa^re  national  council  for  a 
period  of  five  years  from  March  1, 1 893,  at  3^  cents  an  acre.  These  leases  were  approved 
for  three  years  only  by  the  Hon.  John  W.  Noble,  then  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  There 
were  no  bonds  to  these  leases,  some  of  which  have  been  enormously  profitable,  while  in 
others,  owing  to  the  poor  quality  of  grass  of  the  pastures,  andin  the  opening  of  farms, 
thereby  shutting  off  water,  the  lessees  have  met  with  loss,  and  have  therefore 
refused  to  pay  the  rental;  and  in  cases  where  citizens  of  the  nation  alone  were 
interested  tne  council  has  remitted  payment  on  surrender  of  the  pasture,  but  in  cases 
where  white  men  were  interested  has  insisted  upon  payment.  Under  your  directions 
such  cases  have  been  submitted  to  the  United  States  district  attorney  in  order  that 
suit  mfty  be  brought  where  there  is  a  probability  of  success. 

School  and  agency  buildings. — During  the  year  these  have  been  repaired.  The  walls  on 
the  east  end  and  about  60  feet  of  the  south  front  of  the  boys'  dormitory,  which  bad 
cracked  and  settled  until  they  had  become  dangerous,  were  taken  down  and  rebuilt 
on  good  foundations.  The  stone  bam  at  the  school,  which  from  defective  construc- 
tion was  also  dangerous,  was  removed  to  another  site  and  solidly  rebuilt.  The  stone 
boiler  house,  poorly  built  in  the  first  place  and  nearly  ruined  by  bad  drainage,  has 
been  patched  up  and  well  drained,  so  that  it  may  stand  for  years.  A  new  stone 
council  house  has  been  built,  which  in  material,  construction,  and  appearance  will 
compare  favorably  with  any  building  of  equal  cost  in  the  country.  The  girls'  home 
and  the  schoolhouse,  although  but  four  or  five  years  old,  give  signs  through  cracking 
walls  and  sills  of  poor  construction,  and  were  besides  leu  in  an  unfinished  condition 
in  many  respects,  which  should  be  remedied  and  for  which  estimates  will  be  prepared 
at  an  early  date. 
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Owing  to  the  extrenie  dronght  of  the  past  year  the  water  snpply  of  the  sohoola, 
always  inadequate,  was  almost  a  failure,  and  I  wae  obliged  to  pninp  from  the  creek 
at  a  point  where  the  water  was  not  of  the  best  quality.  Fortunately,  seasonable 
rains  filled  the  eistems  and  enabled  os  to  pull  through  without  serious  inconyenienoe. 
The  erection  of  the  new  works  oontempiated  will  reHeve  us  from  fhture  trouble  in 
this  respect. 

In  summing  up  the  work  of  the  year  I  may  say  that  every  effort  has  been  made  to 
conduct  it  in  line  with  the  spirit  of  the  regulations  and  instructions  from  your 
oiBce  and  consequently  in  the  real  interests  of  these  people;  and  while  there  has 
been  no  great  degree  oi  progress  to  report,  I  think  there  has  been  some.  I  found  in 
vogue  a  system  of  farm  leases  through  which  the  Indian  derived  no  benefit  whatever 
from  his  land;  the  country  filled  with  a  set  of  sharpers,  thieves,  and  whisky  ped- 
dlers; the  schools  manaffed  without  regard  to  industrial  education  or  regular  attend- 
ance, many  of  the  chilc&en  having  never  been  in  school  at  all.  The  industrial  part 
has  had  careful  attention  and  the  attendance  increased,  until  nearly  every  child  of 
school  age  and  physically  able  to  attend  on  both  reeervations  has  been  in  school 
some  part  of  the  year. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  there  are  some  white  men  who,  under  shield  of  Osage  citi- 
zens, have  been  ubinff  Osage  lands  for  their  benefit  for  years  without  making  any  rec- 
ompeose  therefor  ana  encouraging  the  more  lawless  to  resist  authority  and  evade  the 
law.  So  there  are  others  around  the  reservation  who  for  years  have  levied  a  sort  of 
blackmail  upon  these  people  in  the  shape  of  exorbitant  interest  on  borrowed  money, 
and  have  thus  gained  control  of  some  of  the  best  lands  on  the  reservation.  My 
attempts  to  put  an  end  to  theoe  abuses  have  drawn  upon  me  the  ill  will  and  abuse  of 
such  people  and  their  frioids,  among  them  two  or  three  half-breeds,  who,  no  doubt, 
find  their  profit  therein ;  and  these  are  the  parties  now  struggling  for  control  of  this 
reservation. 

The  post  of  agent  for  these  people  is  the  most  difficult  one  I  have  ever  been  called 
upon  to  fill.  While  the  full  oloods  are  docile  and  apparently  det^rous  to  obey  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  Department,  they  have  made  but  little  progress.  Their 
physical  wants,  and  they  have  no  other,  are  amply  supplied  by  their  annuity.  The 
yonnp^er  part,  suffering  from  the  sins  of  their  ancestors,  are  lacking  in  physical 
stamina,  and  they  are  constantly  decreasing  in  number.  The  pupils  returning  from 
the  nonreservation  schools  have  not  the  energy  or  abilitv  to  influence  the  others  or 
to  fill  such  positions  as  I  can  give  them,  and  sooner  or  later,  casting  aside  all  they 
may  have  learned,  sink  into  the  common  mass  of  ignorance  and  idleness.  The  hair- 
breeds  are  increasing  in  number,  and  the  older  men  retain,  to  a  considerable  degree, 
the  habits  of  industry  acquired  under  stress  of  former  poverty,  but  verv  many  of 
the  young  are  growing  up  in  idleness^  relying  upon  the  annuity  and  credit  for  sup- 

I»ort.    In  view  of  this  condition  of  affairs  I  regard  the  continuance  of  the  undivided 
ands  and  trust  fund  as  a  positive  curse  to  these  people,  destructive  to  every  impulse 
toward  honest  labor  and  consequent  progress. 

I  inclose  report  of  Superintendent  Collins,  showing  in  detail  the  work  done  in  the 
Osage  schools.    That  of  the  Kaw  school  was  conducted  in  the  same  manner  with 
like  result,  bfit  the  late  transfer  of  the  clerk  in  charge  to  another  post  has  precluded 
making  his  report. 
Statistics  of  land  crops  are  also  inclosed. 

With  beartv  appreciation  of  the  support  you  have  ever  given  me,  and  the  faithful 
employees,  wno  through  good  and  evil  report  have  kept  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel 
of  honest  endeavor,  I  am, 

Very  respectfully,  H.  B.  Freeman, 

JAeuienant'CoUmel  Fifth  Infantry,  Acting  Agent, 
The  CoMMissioNSB  OF  Indian  Affairs. 


Beport  of  Supebintbndent  of  Osage  School. 

OSAW  BOABIMMO  SCHOOL,  OKLAHOXA,  JmU  S9,  1896, 

8ia:  With  no  desim  to  eonplaiB*  mto%  of  th«  obstaclea  which  haye  boen  met  mast  be  ■tated  in  order 
to  form  a  luat  ooncoption  of  tho  OMMce  aobool  work  for  the  flcoal  year  now  closing.  A  garden  foal 
with  weeoft  and  traan  U  the  oljject  of  muchjnat  critioism,  but  after  it  baa  been  cleaned  it  aa^ames  its 
normal  condition  and  attracta  no  attention  from  the  oasnal  obaerrer,  and  there  is  nothing  to  indicate 
the  amount  of  effort  expended  to  pot  it  in  order.    Thna  it  baa  been  with  this  school. 

Ko  settled  plan  of  orgaoiaation;  many  employeeaaad  pnpila  in  oiiaoe  as  to  their  duties,  places,  and 
reaponaibUitfes;  pupils  very  poorly  ohiasified,  and  showing  very  unthorough  work;  parents  and 
pupila  entertaining  a  settled,  determined,  and  studied  opposition  to  having  the  pupils  work:  parenta 
taking  advantage  of  every  conceivable  excuse  which  their  imaginations  can  invent  to  keep  their  chll. 
dren  mnn  school,  with  a  perseverance  remarkable  for  those  so  opposed  to  all  other  effort;  buildings 
requiring  extensive  repairs ;  waterworks  system  poorly  eoaatmcted,  out  of  repair,  and  the  water 
aupply  given  out;  a  farm  and  garden  as  foul  with  weeds  as  it  seems  posaible  for  land  to  get;  yai^s 
and  grounds  strewn  with  many  years'  accumulations  of  sweepinss,  cans,  shoes,  trash,  and  debris  of 
evm  description— these  were  some  of  the  hindrances  to  a  smoothly  running,  neat,  steadily  and  thor* 
oughly  progressing  iiidnBtrial  boarding  school  here. 
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My  aim  haA  been  to  enforce  a  plan  of  organisation  which  comnrehend«  everj'  detail  of  the  work, 
which  each  and  ever>'  employee  and  papll  understands,  and  which  is  settled  and  unchanged  dnrins 
the  year;  to  do  thorough  work  in  the  schoolrooms;  to  inculcate  and  put  into  practice  ideas  of  gooa 
mannerH,  neatness,  ana  respect;  to  teach  industry  by  regular,  constant  attention  to  duties,  and  espe- 
cially  industrial  work;  to  maintain  discipline  in  all  departments;  to  develop  self-reliance  nnd  force 
in  tlie  use  uf  pure  English  by  the  full-blood  Indian  pupils;  and  to  teach  thrift,  economy,  and  beauty 
by  keeping  the  school,  pupils,  buildings,  and  grounas  neat,  clean,  and  tidy. 

'Altliou.^n  much  time  was  required  to  get  the  pupils  properly  classifie<1,  fuid  they  were  very  irregular 
in  thi'ir  difl'erent  branches  of  study,  yet  nearly  all  have  advanced  a  full  grade  during  the  vear.  The 
plan  of  organization  has  been  enforced,  and  I  can  show  Just  where  and  at  what  each  pupil  has  been 
employed  daring  each  hour  of  ^tch  and  every  day  of  the  year.  The  industrial  idea  baa  been  onforc^ 
in  spirit  and  letter.  Each  pupil  of  proper  age  has  worked  half  of  each  and  every  week  day.  and,  on 
tlie  other  hand,  no  pupil  has  mlsseu  the  hall  of  any  school  day  in  the  schoolroom  for  the  purpose  of 
doinc  extra  work.  Discipline  has  been  maintainea  onl}'  by  the  application  of  the  most  vigorous,  con- 
stant, and  untiring  means. 

My  ]>olicy  to  the  patrons  of  the  school  has  been  one  of  favoritism  to  none  and  just  duty  to  all.  This 
has  cauHe<l  many  of  the  mixed-blood  patrons,  who  in  years  past  have  been  favored  and  humored  until 
they  have  leam'ed  to  very  much  overestimate  their  own  abilities  and  civilization,  to  become  disaf- 
fected, and  to  withdraw  a  number  of  the  children  from  school.  The  difference  in  understanding  and 
accomplishntents  between  the  mixed-blood  and  the  fuIl-bloo<l  citizens  of  this  tribe,  as  well  as  the  per- 
sonal hatro<i  between  the  two  classes,  and  the  lack  of  forbearance  on  the  part  or  the  mixed  bloods, 
l«\idH  me  to  suggest  the  advisability  of  encouraging  the  attendance  of  these  two  classes  at  entirely 
different  (or  rather  separate)  schools  upon  the  reservation. 

Since  the  new  barn  was  completed  a  number  of  the  best  cows  of  the  school  herd  have  had  good  care, 
reinihir  attention  and  feed,  but  the  returns  of  milk  have  been  very  poor,  and  unless  a  go(Xi  claaa  of 
niilch  Ht4>ck  can  be  had,  I  see  no  wav  of  making  the  milk  supply  adequate  for  the  wants  of  the  school. 

The  school  buildings  and  grouncM  are  in  clean,  neat  conaiuon  and  repair.  The  property  is  all  in 
place.  A  good  supply  of  clotning  and  table  and  bed  furnishings  ia  now  made  and  ready  for  use  when 
school  opens  in  September.  A.  good  crop  of  fruitis  in  the  orchard.  The  oats  and  wheat  were  ruined 
by  drought,  but  the  com  crop  promises  extra  good  returns.  A  complete  record  of  the  schoolroom  and 
iiidustrial  classes,  showing  just  where  each  class  quits  work  in  eaclk  study,  is  on  file,  so  that  the  work 
can  be  Uiken  up  next  year  without  loss,  even  though  every  employee  should  be  changed. 

With  thankful  appreciation  for  the  prompt  and  vigorous  manner  in  which  my  superior  officers  have 
upheld  my  etibrts,  I  have  striven  to  obey  their  orders  and  carry  out  their  wishes  as  1  understood  them. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  your  humole  servant, 

Kalph  p.  Collins,  HupmntetidenL 

The  SuPERDn-KiroKirr  of  Indian  Schools. 

(Through  Lieut  Col.  H.  B.  Freeman,  acting  United  States  Indian  agent.) 


REPORT  OF  PONCA,  PAWNEE,  OTOE,  AND  OAKLAND  AGENCY. 

PoNCA,  Otoe,  and  Oakland  Agency, 

Ponca,  Okla,,  August  15,  1895, 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  your  instmctions,  dated  June  15, 1895, 1  have  the  honor 
to  submit  my  second  annual  report  of  the  affairs  at  this  agency. 

When  I  assumed  charge  of  them  two  years  ago,  I  saw  room  for  mnch  improvement, 
but  faintly  appreciated  the  vast  room  that  reafly  existed.  It  has  since  dawned  upon 
me  that  there  did  at  that  time  exist,  and  I  realize  there  still  exists,  much  room  for 
improvement  with  all  the  tribes  making  up  this  agency,  viz:  Poncas,  Pawnees, 
Otoes,  and  Tonkawas.  After  two  years  of  hard  work  and  strict  application,  with 
the  assLHtauce  of  some  good  employees,  I  must  be  permitted  to  state,  hovsever, 
despite  modesty  in  the  matter,  that  many  of  my  Indians  have  greatly  improved  in 
haltitH  of  industry,  and  I  believe  in  many  other  Vays. 

A  number  of  Indians  who  have  never  farmed  have  been  induced  to  begin  during 
the  past  year,  and  for  new  hands  have  really  done  remarkably  well.  Our  farmers 
(employees)  have  assisted  them  in  every  way  possible,  and  in  the  main  they  have 
taken  kindly  to  their  work  and  have  shown  mnch  pluck  and  energy  and  a  determi- 
nation to  do  for  themselves  with  as  little  assistance  from  the  Government  as  possi- 
bh^  They  harvested  very  good  wheat  crops  in  the  beginning  of  this  year  and  some 
com ;  but  it  distresses  me  exceedingly  to  state  that  a  severe  and  continued  drought 
will  ])revent  the  Poncas  and  Tonkawas  raising  anything  to  speak  of  for  the  coming 
winter,  and  the  Otoes  nothing  but  a  remarkably  good  crop  of  corn.  The  Pawnees 
have  an  abundance  of  fine  com  coming  on. 

The  Indians  of  course  are  very  mucn  discouraged  over  the  outlook,  and  so  am  I; 
but  we  will  try  it  another  season  with  renewed  pluck  and  energy,  and  trust  for  a 
better  season.  This  is  a  grand  agricultural  country  if  the  seasons  are  only  favorable, 
and  I  look  for  them  to  be  better  when  the  country  is  better  settled  and  more  of  the 
land  under  cultivation.  I  have  used  neither  compulsion  or  punishment  to  get  the 
Indians  to  work  their  farms,  hut  on  the  other  hand  have  accomplished  what  has 
been  done  bv  kindness,  persuasion,  and  assistance.  We  lead  the  way  and  get  the 
Indians  to  follow,  and  so  well  am  I  pleased  with  results  that  I  shall  use  no  other 
tactics  so  long  as  I  have  charge  of  them. 

To  fully  comply  with  your  instructions,  it  will  be  necessary  to  deal  with  the  four 
tribes  under  my  charge  separately. 
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poircAS. 

I  deem  it  oxmeoessary  to  use  apace  in  describing  the  reservation  occupied  by  these 
Indians,  as  it  has  been  done  so  often  in  the  past  oy  agents  in  making  their  reports. 
The  agent  has  his  headq  uarters  at  Ponca  Agency ;  the  post-office  address  is  roncaj 
Okla.,  and  the  telegraphic  address  is  White  Eagle.  Okla. 

PopulatioiL — ^The  Poncas  in  Oklahoma  numbered  586  at  the  close  of  this  fiscal  year, 
as  will  be  seen  by  the  accompanying  census : 

Males 284 

Females 302 

Males  over  18  years  of  age 140 

Females  over  14  years  of  age 168 

Children  between  6  and  16  years 167 

Industries. — During  the  past  year  the  Poncas  have  cultivated  1,847  acres — 1.000 
wheat,  40  oats,  804  com,  and  3  in  various  other  crops.  They  raised  17,500  busnels 
wheat,  200  bushels  oats,  about  1,000  bushels  corn  (season  unfavorable  for  com),  1,500 
melons,  and  cut  150  tons  of  hay.  Two  hundred  aksres  of  new  land  were  broken  dur- 
ing the  vear,  and  1,300  rods  of  new  fence  built,  giving  us  a  total  acreage  under  good 
fence  of  3,500  acres.  Agricultural  implements  in  very  fair  condition,  and  Inmans 
reasonably  well  supplied  with  those  absolutely  necessary  to  carry  on  farm  work. 
Besides  the  farm  workj  these  Indians  have  cut  and  marketed  225  cords  of  wood,  for 
which  they  received  $4  a  cord,  hauled  76,410  pounds  of  freight,  for  which  work  they 
were  paid  $76.41,  and  brought  to  their  savnnill  logs  enongn  to  net  them  something 
over  75,000  feet  of  dimension  lumber,  which  they  used  in  improving  their  homes. 
The  Poncas  have  worked  well,  and  deserve  much  credit  for  the  same. 

Allotments. — The  Poncas  have  all  been  allotted  at  last,  two- thirds  of  the  tribe  accept- 
ing them,  and  the  remainder  being  assigned  under  orders  of  the  Honorable  Secretuy 
of  the  Interior.  These  allotments  were  approved  by  the  Department  April  6, 1895. 
but  the  agent  was  not  informed  of  the  same  until  two  months  later.  This  workea 
againt  the  leasing  of  lands  for  farming  and  grazing  for  this  year,  as  the  season  for 
breaking  sod  was  so  far  advanced,  vet  up  to  this  date  over  6,000  acres  have  been 
leased  to  good  white  farmers  at  not  less  than  50  cents  an  acre  a  year  for  a  period  of 
live  years,  a  three-wire  fence  with  posts  one  rod  apart  to  be  put  around  each  allot- 
ment, and  a  well  that  will  furnish  a  good  supply  of  water  to  be  dug  on  each.  This 
will  bring  iu  a  much-needed  revenue  for  the  Indians  who  lease  their  lands,  and  will 
get  their  farms  put  in  good  condition.  A  minority  of  the  Poncas  have  always  fought 
allotments  and  still  claim  that  they  have  no  land,  but  the  number  is  gradually  grow- 
ing less,  and  when  the  money  for  leases  already  made  beffins  to  come  in,  I  am  of  the 
opinion  there  will  be  few  of  the  kickers  left,  but  they  win  join  the  more  progressive 
party  and  begin  to  make  homes  for  themselves  and  children. 

Improvements. — A  splendid  office  building  has  been  erected  at  Ponca  Agency,  which 
fills  a  long-felt  want.  It  was  a  shame  to  compel  the  agent  and  his  clerks  to  occupy 
such  an  old  rattletrap  as  had  heretofore  borne  the  appellation  of  office,  and  the 
Department  kindly  authorized  me  to  purchase  the  necessary  material  to  build  the 
new  office,  the  agency  mechanics  doing  the  work.  A  nice  office  for  the  physician  has 
been  fitted  up  in  the  front  portion  of  the  commissary. 

KJBsionary. — The  Woman's  Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
have  a  missionary  and  his  family  here  to  work  with  the  Poncas  and  Otoes.  A  piece 
of  land  at  each  of  the  subagencies,  Ponca,  Pawnee,  and  Otoe,  has  been  set  apart 
for  the  use  of  this  society,  and  the  place  at  Ponca  has  been  nicely  improved  during 
the  past  year. 

Indian  ooort. — ^The  Poncas  are  law-abiding  Indians  and  the  court  has  had  but  few 
oases  for  its  consideration.    What  it  has  had  were  of  a  very  trivial  nature. 

Sanitary. — The  report  of  H.  W.  Newman,  agency  physician  for  the  Poncas  and  Ton- 
kawas,  submitted  herewith,  will  show  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  two  tribes. 

Finaninal. — The  Poncas  are  paid  per  capita  about  $2,580  interest  money  and  what- 
ever is  derived  from  the  rental  of  two  pastures  of  33,000  acres  each,  which  last  year 
amounted  to  $6,010,  but  for  the  year  ending  April  1, 1896,  will  only  amount  to  ^,610, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  one  of  the  pastures  was  not  leasea  for  the  entire  year. 

Educational. — The  reservation  scnool  was  in  session  ten  months,  and  I  am  well 
pleased  with  the  progress  made.  A  report  of  the  superintendent  of  this  institution 
will  be  found  elsewhere. 

Indian  police. — The  police  force  was  cut  down  to  one  captain  and  three  privates  dur- 
ing the  past  year.  This  is  a  sufiicient  force,  and  with  good  men  tilling  the  positions, 
like  I  now  have,  I  get  much  better  service  than  I  did  when  the  force  was  larger. 

PAWNEES. 

These  Indians  are  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  are  enjoying  their  rights  aa 
such  about  the  same  as  they  were  when  I  made  my  last  report.  Atter  another  year 
has  passed  over  their  heads  and  the  ezi>erience  they  have  had  during  th&l  ^xsi^^S^Sc^ 
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their  white  brother,  I  can  not  say  tmthfiilly  that  their  condition  is  very  mnch 
improved.  In  fact,  notwithstanding  that  some  of  them  have  done  more  farm  work 
than  they  did  last  year,  I  think  they  are  in  worse  condition.  They  are  rapidly  get- 
ting onto  the  fact  that  their  agent  has  little  if  any  control  over  their  actions,  and 
they  are  taking  advantage  of  u  to  spend  their  time  in  ghost  dancing  and  other 
so-called  reliirioas  worships,  not  to  say  anything  of  over-indulgenoe  in  ^'rotgut" 
whisky,  which  they  manage  to  get  hold  of  in  some  way. 

A  sad  mistake  was  made  when  the  reservation  linee  were  torn  down  and  the  sur- 
plus lands  opened  to  settlement.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  give  Indians  their  lands  in 
severalty,  but  don't  break  down  reservation  lines ;  keep  tne  Indians  under  the  control 
of  an  agent.  Jast  as  soon  as  a  tribe  of  Indians  become  citizens,  it  appears  that  those 
of  the  worst  character  seem  first  to  realize  the  absence  of  authority  and  show  a  total 
disregard  for  the  rights  of  others.  It  takes  an  Indian  a  long  time  to  become  like  his 
white  brother;  m  fact,  I  doubt  if  he  ever  could  cope  with  him  successfully. 

The  following  incident  fully  demonstrates  the  way  they  manage  things  down  at 
Pawnee.  Two  of  the  Pawnees  wanted  some  work  done  and  were  too  lazy  to  do  it 
themselves,  so  concluded  to  get  a  white  man  to  do  it  for  them.  When  the  work  was 
completed,  they  had  no  money  with  which  to  pay  the  man  for  his  work.  He  waited 
as  long  as  he  could  for  his  money  and  then  brought  suit  and  got  judgment  against  the 
lud  aus.  When  the  sheriff  went  out  to  levy  on  some  property  out  of  which  to  get  the 
white  man's  pay,  it  was  found  that  one  of  the  Indians  nad  nothing  whatever  upon 
which  to  levy.  The  matter  being  explained  to  a  brother  of  the  unfortunate  one,  he 
immediately  came  to  the  rescue  aud  presented  him  a  pony  in  order  that  the  sheriif 
might  levy  on  it.  Perhaps  one  of  the  ponies  levied  on  would  have  more  than  paid 
the  indebtedness.  Thev  pay  all  sorts  of  prices  to  have  work  done  when  they  could  do 
it  themselves,  and  would  do  it  if  the  aeent  in  Charge  of  them  had  his  say.  It  will 
be  along  time  before  the  Pawnees  are  nt  to  be  citiasens  of  the  United  States. 

Popnlatioa.— The  Pawnees  now  nnmber  710,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  accompanying 
census : 

Males i : 342 

Females 368 

Males  over  18  years  old 197 

Females  over  14  years  old 222 

Children  between  6  and  16  years 161 

This  shows  a  decrease  of  21.  The  death  rate  has  been  very  high  during  the  ^ear. 
This  is  due  almost  entirely  to  the  exposure  incident  to  camp  life  and  continual 
dancing. 

Fanmng. — As  I  said  before,  more  work  has  been  done  by  the  Pawnees  this  year  than 
last.  The  imnrovement  in  this  line  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  I  was  allowed  to 
employ  one  white  farmer  instead  of  four  Indians,  who  did  not  do  a  full  day's  work 
in  a  year,  and  who,  instead  of  trying  to  get  the  other  Indians  to  abandon  their  dances 
and  go  to  work,  joined  in  with  them.  Much  credit  is  due  the  farmer  at  Pawnee  for 
the  manner  in  which  he  has  handled  and  encouraged  his  Indians. 

There  were  in  cultivation  2,102  acres— 405  wheat,  65  oats,  1,572  com,  and  60  in 
various  other  crops — from  which  was  gathered  135  bushels  wheat,  975  bushels  oats, 
47,160  bushels  com,  500  bushels  potatoes,  30  bushels  onions,  and  300  bushels  beans. 
Besides  this,  500  tons  of  hav  were  cut  and  saved,  117  acres  of  sod  broken,  7,830  rods 
fence  built,  two  houses  built  by  Indians,  96,551  pounds  of  freight  hauled,  for  which 
was  paid  $379.86,  and  400  cords  of  wood  cut  and  sold.  The  indications  are  that 
there  will  be  an  abundant  corn  crop  gathered  this  fall. 

Leasing. — Several  thousand  acres  of  the  Pawnee  allotments  have  been  leased  to 
white  farmers  during  the  past  year  for  fair  compensation.  So  far  we  have  had  no 
great  amount  of  trouble  with  white  lessees,  and  will  endeavor  to  get  a  class  of  men 
amongst  the  Indians  who  will  always  want  to  do  the  right  thing  with  them.  This 
will  be  hard  to  do,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  we  wnl  fail  in  some  instances,  no 
matter  how  careful  we  may  be.  Quite  a  nice  revenue  is  derived  from  these  leases, 
and,  with  the  annuity  money  paid  them,  gives  the  Pawnees  ample  to  live  on. 

Sanitary. — I  transmit  herewith  the  report  of  C.  W.  Driesbacn,  agency  physician, 
which  gives  the  sanitary  condition  of  tne  Pawnees. 

Educational. — The  Pawnee  boarding  school  has  been  quite  successfully  conducted 
during  thepast  year,  with  a  good  average  attendance.  I  call  your  attention  to  the 
report  of  the  superintendent,  which  follows  mine. 

Indian  police.— There  being  no  further  use  for  an  Indian  police  force  at  Pawnee,  the 
same  was  abolished  in  October,  1894.  This  left  us  with  no  one  to  care  for  the  agency 
office  or  to  act  as  messenger  for  the  clerk  in  charge.  This  was  made  all  right,  how- 
ever, by  the  Department  authorizing  the  emploj'ment  of  a  laborer  to  perform  the 
duties  formerly  done  by  the  police.  This  laborer  was  commissioned  as  a  deputy  sherifl', 
which  has  made  him  quite  useful,  not  only  to  the  agent  but  to  the  oivil  authorities 
of  Pawnee  County. 
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OTOK8. 

These  Indians  oconpy  and  own  a  fine  reBervation  of  129,113  acres,  8  miles  sonth  of 
Ponea  Agency.  Freyious  to  April  1,  1895,  two  larse  cattle  paatares  containing 
tiOyOOO  mud  40,000  acres,  respectively,  were  leased,  bnnging  in  an  annual  rental  of 
$5,600.  The  ui^er  pasture  was  not  leased  for  the  year  ending  April  1,  1896,  hence 
DOW  lies  idle.  The  fence  aronnd  this  pasture  belonged  to  the  lessee,  and  conse- 
quently reverted  to  him  at  the  expiration  of  his  lease,  and  he  moved  it  as  soon  as  he 
found  that  he  would  not  want  the  pasture  another  year.  If  this  pasture  is  ever 
leased  again,  the  Indians  will  either  have  to  fence  it  or  allow  some  cattleman  a  year's 
rental,  almost,  to  fence  it.  There  was  very  little  demand  for  pasturage  in  this  sec- 
tion last  spring  and  may  be  as  little  next. 

PopnlatLoii.— The  Otoes  now  number  348,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  accompanying 
census: 

Males .* 173 

Females 175 

Males  over  18  years  old 91 

Females  over  14  years  old 97 

Cfhildren  between  6  and  16  years 83 

Fanplag.— Taking  everytiiing  into  consideration,  these  Indians  have  done  very  well 
in  the  way  of  farming;  still  they  have  done  nothing  like  as  well  as  they  should,  or 
as  they  would,  could  they  be  persuaded  to  abandon  their  nomadic  way  of  living, 
accept  their  allotments,  go  upon  them  and  improve  them.  They  had  1,583  acres  m 
cultivation — 483  wheat,  89  oats,  991  com,  and  20  in  various  other  crops.  They 
raised  ^0  bushels  wheat,  15,000  bushels  com,  100  1>u6hels  potatoes,  50  bushels  tur- 
nips, and  20  bushels  beans.  Their  oat  crop  was  nn  entire  failure.  One  hundred  and 
fifty  tons  of  hay  were  cut  and  saved,  which  fed  their  ponies  and  carried  them 
through  the  winter  in  better  shape  than  last  year.  One  hundred  acres  of  new  ground 
was  broken  during  the  year  and  1,240  rods  of  fence  built,  which  gives  a  total  acreage 
under  fence  of  2,800  acres,  only  about  one- third  as  much  as  it  should  be.  They  have 
cut  85  cords  of  wood,  for  which  they  received  $3  a  cord;  hauled  66,396  pounds  of 
freight,  receiving  therefor  $132.79.  We  shall  expect  more  of  these  Indians  to  farm 
next  year,  as  we  nave  been  promised  a  good  agency  farmer. 

Allotments. — The  Otoes,  or  at  least  a  majority  of  them,  have  always  been  very  bit- 
terly opposed  to  taking  their  lands  in  severalty,  and  from  present  indications  they 
are  going  to  have  their  way  about  it  and  retain  their  tribal  relations  in  every  respect. 
An  allotting  agent  was  kept  amongst  these  Indians  for  over  three  years  and  succeeded 
in  talking  a  few  of  the  more  progressive  and  civilized  of  them  into  accepting  allot- 
ments. After  all  this  work  and  the  Department  was  informed  that  they  would  not 
accept  their  allotments,  the  allotting  agent  in  charge  of  the  work  was  ordered  to 
assign  them.  This  she  did  and  forwarded  the  schediue  on  December  31, 1894,  along 
with  the  Ponca  schedules.  The  Otoe  allotments  have  never  been  approved,  nor  does 
it  look  like  they  ever  will  be.  The  Otoes  are  beginning  to  think  that  way  them- 
selves, and  some  of  those  who  accepted  their  allotments  in  good  faith  and  went  to  work 
to  cultivate  them  have  abandoned  them  and  joined  the  camp  Indians.  It  seems  to 
me  that  this  was  a  very  bad  way  to  do  the  thing.  If  the  Indians  were  not  going 
to  be  compelled  to  take  their  allotments  and  keep  them,  they  should  not  have  been 
assigned. 

There  is  no  question  but  what  it  would  bo  best  for  these  Indians  to  bo  given  their 
land  and  then  adopt  stringent  measures  to  compel  them  to  reside  on  their  allotments 
instead  of  in  camps,  where  all  the  vices  are  practiced,  followed  by  indolence  and 
dissipation  of  the  worst  type.  This  way  of  living  in  camps  should  bo  broken  up  in 
some  way,  and  I  believe  the  proper  means  to  obtain  abandonment  of  all  these  evils 
is  to  segregate  them  and  force  them,  if  necessary,  to  a  separate  residence  on  their 
fdlotments.    The  sooner  this  is  done  the  better  it  will  bo  for  the  Otoes. 

Coort  of  Indian  offenses. — The  court  at  this  place  is  composed  of  level-headed  Indians 
who  are  very  fair  in  their  decisions  as  a  general  thing.  They  have  had  some  work 
to  do  during  the  past  year,  most  of  their  cases  being  trivial  ones.  Five  criminals 
were  punished  by' them  during  the  year. 

Indian  polioe. — The  force  at  this  place  was  reduced  to  four  at  the  same  time  the 
force  at  Ponca  was  reduced  and  with  similar  results.  It  is  now  composed  of  one 
captain  and  three  privates. 

The  ooiumisnon. — ^In  December,  1894,  a  conmiission  was  appointed  to  visit  the  Otoes 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  their  consent  to  a  revision  and  readjustment  of  the  sales 
of  their  lands  in  Nebraska  and  Kansas,  under  act  of  Congress  approved  March  3, 
1893.  The  consent  of  the  Indians  to  this  readjustment  meant  a  rebate  of  over 
$350,000.  The  commission  met  the  Indians  January  3,  1895,  and  in  a  very  few 
minutes  learned  that  they  would  not  consent  to  any  rebate  whatever.  They  want 
the  full  amount  due  them  for  these  lands  and  will  hear  to  nothing  else. 
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Edaeatlonal. — One  thing  very  commendable  in  the  Otoes  is  their  promptnem  in 
bringing  their  children  into  school.  The  minority  of  the  children  of  school  age  are 
brought  in  the  first  day  of  the  session  and  kept  there  until  the  close  of  the  school. 

After  another  trial  it  was  found  advisable  to  abolish  the  position  of  superintendent 
and  principal  teacher  and  create  the  position  of  principal  teacher,  placing  the 
school  under  the  immediate  charge  of  the  clerk  in  charge.  This  arrangement  works 
admirably  and  the  school  is  now  in  excellent  condition.  I  invite  your  attention  to 
the  report  of  the  employee  in  charge  of  this  school,  to  be  fotind  elsewhere. 

SanitaiT. — The  sanitary  condition  of  the  Otoes  may  be  ascertained  by  reading  the 
report  of  Dr.  Turner,  the  agency  physician,  which  is  submitted  herewith. 

TONKAWA8. 

This  tribe  of  Indians  is  almost  extinct,  there  only  being  56  of  them  left — 24  males 
and  32  females.  Their  agency  is  called* Oakland,  and  is  located  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  Shakaskia  River,  12  miles  northwest  of  Ponca.  They  have  some  beautiful  allot- 
ments ;  in  fact,  the  land  where  they  are  locat<ed  is  considered  the  best  in  the  Cherokee 
Strip.  Out  of  the  73  allotments  made  to  these  Indians  about  65  have  been  leased  to 
white  farmers  and  have  been  for  over  a  year.  The  revenue  from  these  leases,  together 
with  their  interest  money,  provides  a  very  good  living  for  these  ^ood  old  Indians. 

Farmin|^. — No  farming  worth  mention  was  done  by  these  Indians,  the  majprity  of 
them  being  too. old  to  work.  Some  of  the  younger  ones  raised  a  few  bushels  of 
wheat  and  some  vegetables.  About  50  tons  of  hay  was  cut,  which  wintered  their 
stock  in  good  shape. 

Employees. — Onlv  one  man  is  employed  at  this  agency,  at  a  salary  of  $720  a  year. 
His  duties  are  to  look  after  the  general  welfare  of  the  Tonkawa  Indians  and  guard 
their  interests  in  dealing  with  white  men ;  and  to  do  his  work  as  it  should  be  done 
gives  a  good  man  ample  employment.  These  Indians  being  citizens,  Indian  police- 
men were  no  loneer  necessary,  hence  the  force  was  abolished. 

Educational. — Tne  few  children  of  school  age  in  this  tribe  are  sent  to  Chilocco 
Indian  school. 

Sanitary. — The  health  of  these  Indians  has  been  very  good  during  the  past  year. 
The  physician  at  Ponca  visits  the  agencv  once  each  week  for  the  purpose  of  minis- 
tering to  the  wants  of  the  Indians  and  the  general  mechanic. 

CONCLUSION. 

A  p:eneral  summing  up  of  the  work  done  throughout  the  year  at  this  agency  is  not 
at  all  discouraging  to  me,  but  I  might  say  I  am  verv  well  satisfied.  I  have  been  ably 
assisted  by  a  corps  of  efficient  and  energetic  clerks,  and  I  will  say  right  here  that, 
in  the  main,  I  am  satisfied  with  all  my  employees,  and  I  wish  to  return  to  them  many 
thanks  for  the  support  they  have  ^ven  me  iu  every  effort  I  have  made  for  the 
advancement  of  the  Indians  and  the  improvement  of  the  service  at  this  agency. 

I  could  submit  many  theories  for  the  improvement  of  the  Indians,  but  as  they  are 
not  wanted  in  this  report  I  will  refrain.  I  will  say,  however,  in  this  connection, 
that  more  additional  farmers  are  needed  to  instruct  the  Indian  men  and  more  field 
matrons  to  help  the  Indian  women.  An  ample  appropriation  to  supply  an  increased 
number  of  sucn  employees  is  an  urgent  necessity. 

I  wish  to  thank  you  and  your  assistants  for  the  kindly  treatment  my  recommenda- 
tions have  received  and  the  help  you  have  given  me  in  conducting  this  agency,  and 
I  will  appreciate  a  continuance  of  the  same. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant,  J.  P.  Woolsey, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


^ 


Report  of  Superintendent  of  Ponca  School. 

Ponca  Agency,  Okla..  June  so,  ]S!)5. 

Dear  StR:  I  have  the  honor  to  nubmit  tlie  following  report  of  Ponca  Indian  boan^.ing  AOhool  for  tho 
fifical  year  ending  this  day : 

School  haA  been  in  sesaion  during  the  ten  calender  months  provided  for  in  the  regulations.    School 
room  exercises  proper  were  omitted  during  two  weeks  of  this  time. 

The  attendance  reached  90  during  the  first  half  of  September  and  was  maintained  at  a  little  above 
that  number  during  the  year,  the  averase  l)eing  91.5,  about  equally  divided  among  the  sexes. 

The  general  health  has  been  good.  There  has  been  no  epidemic.  School  was  quarantined  against 
the  tribe  during  one  period  of  two  weeks  when  there  seemed  to  be  danger  from  measles.  There  was 
but  one  severe  and  protracted  case  of  illness,  and  th'at  resulted  fatally.  Two  girls  with  lung  diseases 
of  long  standing  were  allowed  to  go  to  their  homes  and  one  of  these  has  since  died.  Tlio  school  has 
no  nurse,  but  all  sick  children  have  been  given  the  best  possible  care  by  school  employees  and  the 
agency  physician,  Pr.  Kewman. 
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SovpUflS  of  nearly  all  kinds  reoeired  dnrine  the  year  were  of  greatly  improved  quality,  although  the 
late  oate  at  which  maav  soods  were  receivedwae  a  great  hindrance. 

The  water  supply  failed  temporarily  in  October  owing  to  the  caving  in  of  the  well,  while  much  annoy- 
ance, discomfoit,  and  hard  labor  followed  the  bursting  of  water  pipes  during  the  winter.  A  new  well 
was  dug,  all  pipes  laid  below  the  frost  line,  and  a  new  tank  erected,  givine  a  water  suppl v  unexcelled. 

For  aome  reason,  or  without  reason,  the  school  buildings  were  locatea  about  one-hair  mile  from  a 
beautiful  oak  grove,  which  might  as  Well  have  been  in  the  school  yard ;  then,  too,  the  natural  drainage 
would  have  bMn  perfect,  while  now  our  sewers  empty  into  maloaorous  sink  holes.  Aside  from  this, 
and  some  discomfort  from  the  sun  and  sand  storms,  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  school  is  very  good. 

The  crowded  condition  of  the  main  building  was  relieved  by  removing  the  old  council  house  from 
the  M^ncy  to  the  school  grounds  and  refitting  it  for  employees  quartern.  This  gave  us  much  needed 
hoapRal  and  play  rooms.  The  bathroom  and  its  equipment  are,  however,  * '  of  the  most  primitive  type  " 
andfquite  inadequate.    Coal  and  wagon  sheds  have  been  built. 

In  schoolroom  work  three  teachers  were  well  employed  until  March  I,  when  one  was  lost  by  trannfcr. 
It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  this  vacancy  may  be  filled.  The  good  work  done  bv  our  teachers  has  been 
mentioned  in  former  reports.  Estimates  of  efficiency  there  given  are  here  reiterated.  The  physical 
and  mental  improvement  in  pupils  of  all  grades  has  oeen  gratifying.  A  careful  record  of  work  done 
by  individuals  and  classes  is  preserved. 

Christmas,  Washington's  birthday.  Decoration  Day,  and  the  close  of  school  were  observed  by  the 
school  with  appropriate  exercises.  Seven  pupils  completed  the  work  laid  down  for  reservation  schools 
and  have  been  recommended  for  transfer.  Four  of  these  are  girls  who  may  smm  marry  and  lapse  into 
camp  life  if  they  are  not  kept  in  school,  and  the  compulsory  transfer  of  such  pupils,  if  necessary,  is 
believed  to  be  justified. 

The  Sunday  school  as  previously  organized  has  been  continued,  the  school  employees  teaching  the 
classes  and  mrnishing  the  literature.  Practical  lessons  drawn  from  the  life  of  Christ  have  oeen 
taueht,  the  simplest  possible  methods  beins  used.  The  work  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  missionary 
at  Uiis  place  has  been  of  little  benefit  to  the  children  owing  to  a  lack  of  simplicity  in  teaching  and 
consequent  inability  to  interest  the  pupils. 

Frequent  outings  and  occasional  picnics  were  allowed  the  pupils,  and  social  intercourse  between 
the  boys  and  sirls  was  provided  for  at  stated  times.  Football,  and  later,  baseball,  was  introduced. 
The  interest  of  the  boys  in  the  latter  pano  is  keen,  and  the  sport,  better  than  any  other  devised,  stimu- 
lates them  to  physical  and  mental  activitv. 

On  the  school  farm  drought  ruined  wha\  promised  to  be  a  fine  crop  in  1894,  and  wheat  planted  on  the 
same  ground  was  frozen  out  last  winter.  A  fine  crop  of  melons  was  harvested  last  autumn.  This 
spring  the  first  planting  of  com.  oats,  and  garden  vegetables  was  almost  totally  destroyed  by  sand 
storms.  One  fiela  of  12  acres  of  oats  had  over  most  of  its  surface  the  entire  soil  blown  away  to  the 
depth  of  the  plowing.  The  later  planting  of  com,  melons,  potatoes,  sweet  potatoes,  and  garden  vege- 
tables now  promises  well. 

All  stock  is  in  good  condition,  although  the  cattle  are  a  very  inferior  grade  and  of  little  value  for 
milk.  One  mule  and  one  cow  have  died  during  the  year;  19  hogs  and  19  c-attle  have  been  slaughtered ; 
and  60  head  of  hoffs  were  issued  to  Indians.  A  detail  of  larger  boys  has  rendered  material  assistance 
in  this  department,  and  they  have  learned  rapidly  the  details  of  farm  work. 

The  household  affairs  of  the  school  have  been  ably  conducted.  Buildings  firom  kitchen  and  dormi- 
tories have  been  clean  and  in  order.  The  laundry  has  been  under  the  same  management  as  the  ])revious 
year.  From  850  to  1,000  pieces  per  week  were  laundered  and  the  <iuality  of  the  work  was  strictly  first 
class.  In  the  sewing  room  there  was  a  change  in  the  assistant  October  1,  resulting  in  an  improvement. 
All  the  mending  for  the  pupils  was  done  in  the  sewing  room,  and  the  following  list  shows  articles 
manufactured,  viz: 

Sheets 138 


Aprons 117 

Dresses - 274 

Drawers pairs. .    35 

Gowns 24 

Pan ts pairs . .    79 

Pillow  cases 198 


Skirts 31 

TableclothH 15 

Towels 224 

Underwear suits. .  378 

Waists,  boys' 155 

A  problem  of  considerable  importance  has  been  the  management  of  Indian  parents.  The  rule  of 
allowing  visits  of  a  purely  social  nature  to  be  made  to  the  school  onlv  on  Saturaay  has  been  strictly 
enforoea  and  the  results  justify  its  adoption.  Pupils  are  not  allowea  to  visit  their  homes,  except  in 
cases  of  severe  illness  in  the  home.  A  strict  separation  of  the  boys  and  girls  has  been  found  neces- 
sary, except  when  under  the  supervision  of  an  employee.    General  irood  discipline  has  been  maintained. 

Tne  personal  character  and  efficiency  of  employees  has  been  satisfactory  with  but  few  exceptions. 
While  harmony  haa  not  at  all  times  prevailed,  owing  chiefiy  to  a  lack  of  sufficient  self-control  and 
mutual  forbearance  on  the  part  of  a  sniall  number  of  employees,  a  healthful,  hopeful  feeling  pervades 
the  school  at  its  close. 

The  uniform  support  and  courtesy  of  Agent  J.  P.  Woolsey  and  his  clerks  is  gratefully  acknowl- 
edged. 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

J.  B.  Brown,  Superintendent. 

SXTPBRIirrENDKNT  OF  INDIAN  SCHOOI^ 

(Through  J.  P.  Woolsey,  United  States  Indian  agent.) 


Report  op  Superintendent  op  Pawnee  School. 

Pawnee,  Okla.,  July  5,  1895. 

SiB:  I  hare  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  annual  report  of  Pawnee  l)oarding  scliool. 

Location  and  Buildings.— The  school  is  located  about  1  mile  east  of  the  thrivinc:  town  of  Pawnee, 
the  county  seat  of  Pawnee  County.  The  drainage  is  fine,  the  land  nloping  in  all  directioim  from  the 
buildings;  the  ground  is  dotted  with  large  oaks;  the  buildings  and  fence  are  in  good  repair,  and  the 
school  presents  an  attractive  appearance  to  the  passer-by. 

Farm.— The  school  reserve  consists  of  630  acres,  about  350  of  which  is  in  pasture  and  100  acres  in 
farm  and  garden.  On  account  of  the  extremely  dry  spring  our  75  acres  of  wheat  and  oats  were  a  fail- 
ure, only  a  few  acres  of  the  very  short  wheat  bciiig'cut  forfeed.  But  with  the  abundant  rains  of  .Funo 
the  prospects  for  good  crops  of  com  and  millet  is  flattering.  It  is  our  intention  to  farm  well  a  small 
quantity  of  land.  While  the  ground  was  overrun  with  weeds,  all  work  has  been  done  in  proper  time 
and  with  a  vi^w  to  putting  tod  land  in  better  condition.    The  garden  was  large,  and  produced  well 
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oonaidering  the  Mason.  The  children  hsd  a  IbwoherriM  and  peaohet  before  they  went  hofaa,  and 
there  will  be  a  small  crop  of  late  pea<^ieB  and  grapes.  In  the  spnna  several  acres  were  set  out  to  flroit 
trees  received  fmni  the  Chiloeoo  iodostrial  somoi,  baton  acooant  or  droa^ht  they  were  a  total  fai fare. 

Art  this  is  an  agriciiltnral  ooantrr,  and  it  is  the  policy  of  the  OovemDieattoencoarageand  instrnot 
the  Pawnees  in  cultivating  the  aou,  it  seema  to  nie  that  the  school  farm  shonld  be  a  model  in  every 
respect.  We  have  soflleient  land,  all  under  fsnce,  and  an  ordinary  amonat  of  furm  implements,  but 
to  farm  in  the  best  way  additional  machinery  is  needed,  as  gn^  drill,  lister,  improved  plows,  and 
garden  cultivators,  ana  the  results  of  intelligent  work  will  be  suoceesful  financially  in  an  averase 
year  and  as  an  example  every  year.  The  Pawnees,  if  they  fhrm  at  all,  will  copy  after  their  white 
neighbors  and  they  might  do  worse  than  spend  their  annnitiee  in  furnishing  th«r  farms.  The  aver- 
age farmer  has  a  sufficiently  hard  time,  even  with  the  aasistanoe  of  modem  invention  and  improved 
methods,  to  make  a  living. 

Statistical.— During  the  year  there  were  enrdled  86  boys  and  74  girls,  a  total  of  190.  with  an  average 
attendance  of  48.6  boys  and  63.8  girls,  or  a  school  average  of  113.4.  Sleven  were  transferred  to  Chilooco, 
6ne  died,  and  four  were  dismisMd  on  aoeonat  of  their  health.  The  average  age  was  9.16  years.  The 
school  has  been  filled  to  its  proper  capacity,  and  idmost  if  not  quite  every  Pawnee  of  proper  age  and 
physical  condition  has  been  kept  in  school.  Besides  the  children  transfsrred  directly  from  this  school, 
39  were  taken  to  Chilocco  from  their  homes,  including  a  large  number  of  the  former  pupils  of  thto 
school. 

IndnstrisL— In  the  sewing  room  there  were  manufactured  1,638  new  artielee,  besides  cutting  down 
and  making  some  new  ooata  and  vests  for  Sunday  wear,  and  doing  the  repairing  for  the  entire  school. 
It  waa  the  endeavor  to  give  each  giri  special  instruction  in  some  branch  of  the  work  each  month. 

In  the  shoe  shop  177  pairs  of  new  shoes  were  manufactured,  and  all  the  repairing  was  done  for  the 
school,  in  addition  to  repairing  hamese  and  the  school  hack,  etc.  The  boys  made  excellent  progress 
in  learning  the  trade. 

One  boy  has  been  under  the  steady  inetmction  of  tiie  baker.  A  few  had  some  special  teaching  in 
the  use  of  carpenter'a  tools,  but  the  principal  induatrial  work  is  comprised  in  fsrming,  gardening,  and 
caring  for  stock.  The  work  details  were  rotated  monthly  with  boys  and  girls,  and  "chore  details'  were 
changed  erery  two  weeka.  Although  the  work  force  available  waa  very  small,  the  industrial  work 
was  carried  oh  with  a  view  to  giving  tiie  most  instmctiim  to  the  greatest  number.  Too  great  credit 
can  not  be  given  to  both  employees  and  pupila  for  the  industrious,  faithful,  and  harmonious  manner 
in  which  they  have  labored  together  during  the  year. 

In  the  fall  a  windmill,  pipe  Ime.  and  a  SSS-barrel  tank  were  put  in  plaM  and  connections  made  with 
hydrants  in  the  various  tmUdings.  While  the  water  supply  nas  been  far  better  than  ever  before,  it 
was  still  inadequate,  and  in  the  spring  a  new  well  was  dug  and  an  excellent  stream  of  water  (for  tnis 
conntrv)  was  struck.  If  another  windmill  can  now  be  fttmiabed  we  ought  no  longer  to  be  compelled 
to  haul  water  on  account  of  accident,  dry  weather,  or  lack  of  wind.  The  estimate  for  repairs  needed 
to  put  this  plant  in  first  class  condition  has  been  submitted. 

The  need  of  milch  cows  for  this  school  has  received  your  eareftel  attention,  and  will  doubtiess  be 
supplied  in  the  near  future. 

Sanitarvr— During  the  year  there  have  been  no  epidemics  at  the  school  and  but  few  cases  of  serious 
illness,  although  the  hospitals  have  been  in  constant  use  for  treatment  of  temporary  ills  and  chronic 
affections.  The  Pawneea  are  a  very  unhealthy  tribe  and  are  still  rsf^dly  aecreasing  in  nnmbers. 
Tl>«  physical  condition  of  the  children  at  the  close  of  school,  as  compared  with  their  cmMlition  at  the 
beginniujg,  speaks  volames  for  the  diUlBrence  between  camp  and  school  life  in  its  effects  upon  them. 

SdaeatioaaL — la  the  schoolroom  the  work  has  been  characterised  by  thoroughness,  and  progress  haa 
been  substantial.  All  the  gradea pertaining  to  a  reservation  achool  were  well  ropresented,  but  75  per 
cent  of  the  pupils  aro  not  beyond  first-reader  work.  Singing  and  English  were  the  apeeial  featnrea  of 
the  evening  hour.  Regular  instroction  waa  given  in  calisthenics,  marching,  and  military  drill,  and 
outdoor  sports  were  encouraged.    The  holidi^a  were  observed  with  approprwte  exercises. 

During  the  greater  part  or  the  year  a  teachers'  meeting  was  kept  up  ana  a  comprehensive  stody  of 
Compayre's  Lectures  on  Teaching,  using  all  the  supplementary  matter  available. 

An  interesting  and  helpful  feature  of  the  work  this  year  waa  the  holding  of  a  convention  for  workers 
of  this  agency  at  Pawnee  in  August,  and  another  at  Ponca  in  December. 

OflKoial  visitors.— Dnrine  the  year  we  have  been  favored  withpleasant  visits  and  encouraging  words 
from  Supervisor  W.  M.  Moss,  Inspectors  P.  McCormick  and  Paul  F.  Faison,  and  Special  Agent  Wil- 
liam H.  Able. 

la  conclusion,  I  desire  to  extend  my  hearty  thanks  to  yon  as  well  as  to  Hon.  W.  B.  Webb,  clerk  In 
charge  at  Pawnee,  for  your  deep  interest  in  and  strong  support  of  this  school,  and  your  coidial 
friendship  at  all  times. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  yours,  very  respeotftilly, 

C.  W.  Goodman,  SuperinUndsnt. 

J.  P.  WOOLBBY, 

United  States  Indian  Agent, 


V 


Report  of  Clerk  ik  Charor  of  Otoe  School. 

Otoe  Aobnot,  Okia.,  Jxdy  1,  1895. 

Stb  :  In  submitting  to  yon  a  report  of  Otoe  school  for  the  year  ended  June  30, 1895, 1  am  glad  to  be 
able  to  state  that  advancement  in  all  departmenta  ia  quite  noticeable. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  session  ended  June  30. 1884,  the  position  of  superintendent  and  principal 
teacher  was  abolished  and  the  position  of  principal  teacher  substituted.  At  the  beginning  or  the  last 
session  this  arrangement  waa  changed,  and  the  position  of  superintendent  and  principal  teacher  again 
create«tl,  and  maintained  till  Mareh  1.  On  Maron  1  this  position  was  again  abolished  and  a  principal 
teacher  sent  here,  since  which  time  the  work  haa  moved  steadily  forward,  harmoniously,  and  without 
olasbings  except  in  the  department  of  the  matron,  who  was  not  entirely  adapts  to  her  work. 

The  average  attendance  for  the  year  was  67.7,  and  larger  than  for  any  year  heretofore.  There  were 
only  three  runaways  within  the  year,  these  being  three  boys  who  lett  together.  They  were  volun- 
tarily returned  bv  the  parenta  aa  soon  as  found,  and  after  mi  absence  of  onlj'  one  day. 

It  ia  exceedingly  gratitying  to  note  the  intereat  with  which  the  old  Indians  regard  the  evidence  of 
any  improvement  in  their  children.  Their  manifest  satisfaction  at  our  closing  exert^ises,  on  the  27th 
ultimo,  were  highly  encouraging  to  those  who  have  faithftilly  labored  to  accomplish  decided  results  in 
the  right  direction. 

The  buildings  are  of  ample  capacity  for  the  present  demanda  of  the  school.    They  are  in  need  of 

ipairs,  the  authority  for  making  which  has  already  been  granted,  and  work  upon  them  will  shortiy  be 
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b^gan.  Some  IneoiiTe&ieiiee  is  experienoed  by  the  cloee  jproziiDity  of  the  primary  echoolroom  to  that 
ot  the  hiEheet  jcradee  and  by  the  oiBtinctneHe  with  which  the  sounds  from  either  room  is  traDAmitted 
to  the  ottier  through  the  fuldtng  doors  by  which  alone  the  two  rooms  are  separated. 

The  70  pnpila  in  attendance  at  this  school  were  for  the  last  seeaion  eqiially  divided  between  the 
mimary  and  the  higher  grade  rooms.  The  details  for  industrial  work  were  taken  almost  tizclosively 
tnm  the  hLrber  srade  room,  die  primaries  with  but  few  exceptions  being  in  school  all  day.  The 
detaila  are  alvidea  into  two  aets,  each  set  attending  school  one-half  the  day. 

The  Induatrial  work  has  been  well  kept  up.  The  year's  crop  consista  of  18  aorea  of  wheat,  8  arres 
of  oata,  0  aerae  of  millet,  26  acrea  of  eom,  and  5  acres  of  eardcn.  Wheat,  oats,  and  garden  were  fall- 
urea  on  account  of  early  drought.    The  proapeirta  for  eood  oom  and  raiUet  crops  are  very  flattering. 

Thia  year  22  head  of  cattle  hare  beeji  butchered,  making  7,442  pounds  of  net  beef,  and  6  hogn,  mak- 
ins  1,170 ponnda  of  jwrk  and  lfi6  pounda  of  lard;  also,  7  hoga  were  sold  for  $89.80. 

In  the  aewing  room  there  have  been  made  115  drosses.  128  aprona.  78  pairs  of  panta,  and  451  other 
garmenta  and  articlea  of  honaehold  use.  The  Otoe  ohildrsn  are  intelUcent  and  fkithtnl  workera,  and 
render  ralnable  aasiatanee  in  the  kitchen,  laundry,  aewing  room,  and  in  all  departments  of  the  farm 
and  honaehold  work. 

The  health  of  the  achool  for  the  past  year  haa  been  remarkably  good.  There  has  been  very  little 
aickneaa  of  any  deacriptlnn.  only  one  ttr  two  rery  serere  caaee,  and  no  deaitha.  We  are  atill  without  a 
hospital  or  any  anltable  rooms  lor  the  ezigeneiea  of  aick  pu]^. 

It  givea  me  great  pleaaure  to  atate  that  our  long'felt  want  for  an  abundant  water  aupply  ia  now 
entirely  obriatM ;  and  aaide  from  the  coat  of  the  windmill,  pipea,  etc.,  thia  haa  been  accompliahed  by 
the  labor  of  the  achool  and  agency  employeea  without  any  aemand  upon  the  Goremment  for  the  price 
of  outaide  aaaiatance. 

Very  respectfully,  W.  J.  Mnxa,  CUrkin  Charge, 

J.  P.  WOOLBBT, 

UniUd  JStaUs  Indian  AgtnL 


REPORT  OF  SAC  AND  FOX  AGENCY. 

Sac  and  Fox  Agency,  Okla.,  September  1, 1896, 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  followiDg  report  of  the  Sao  aad  Fox  Agency 
for  ttie  iiecal  year  ended  June  30,  1885. 

The  Iudian8  included  in  this  aeeney  embrace  flye  tribes:  Sac  and  Fox,  Iowa, 
Shawnee,  Pottawatomie,  and  Kickapoo,  scattered  over  an  area  of  country  about 
100  miles  in  length  and  60  miles  in  width. 

Each  tribe  has  ha(L lands  allotted  to  them  in  severalty.  Most  of  the  Indians  have 
taken  their  lands  in  good  faith  and  many  have  settled  npon  them  and  arc  making 
some  effort  to  build  up  a  home  ibr  themselves  and  their  children ;  others  still  cling 
to  their  old  customs  and  traditions,  and  prefer  handing  together,  and  living  in  small 
villages.  Every  effort  has  been  and  is  still  being  made  to  induce  them  to  go  upon  and 
improve  their  lUlotments.  I  find  that  a  large  majority  of  these  disaffected  Indians 
are  willing  to  accept  the  inevitable,  and  move  on  their  own  land,  but  are  controlled 
and  directed  by  scnne  of  the  older  members  of  their  tribes.  I  think  this  change  can 
be  affected  before  a  great  while. 

The  censns  taken  at  the  end  of  the  last  fiscal  year  shows  the  total  of— 

Sac  and  Fox 511 

lowas  in  Oklahoma 94 

Absentee  Shawnees 575 

Citizen  Band  of  Pottawatomies 753 

Mexican  Kiokapoos 271 

Total 2,204 

Sac  and  Fox : 

Males  over  18  years  of  age 136 

Females>over  14  years  ol  age 169 

Males  and  females  between  6  and  16 150 

Absentee  Shawnee : 

Males  over  18  years  of  age 135 

Females  over  14  years  of  age 179 

Males  and  females  between  6  and  16 184 

Pottawatomies : 

Males  over  18  years  of  age 206 

Females  over  14  years  ofage 224 

Males  and  females  between  6  and  16 246 

Mexican  Kickapoos: 

Males  over  18  years  of  age 64 

FemaleH  over  14  years  of  age 88 

Males  and  females  between  6  and  16 87 

lowas: 

Males  over  18  years  of  age 22 

Females  over  14  year8  ofage 34 

Males  and  females  between  6  and  16 I^ 
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There  has  been  a  slight  inorease  in  numbers  since  my  report  of  1894,  owing  I 
believe  in  a  great  measure  to  the  improved  manner  of  living,  which  has  been  plainly 
sliown  since  I  first  took  charge  of  this  agency.  The  health  of  the  different  tribes 
has  been  very  good. 

There  has  been  a  very  decided  improvement  among  some  of  the  Indians  of  this 
agency  in  re^^ard  to  the  education  of  their  children,  showing  a  very  commendable 
8])irit  in  making  every  effort  in  their  power  to  induce  otliers  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  educational  advantages  afforded  them. 

The  two  reservation  boarding  schools,  one  located  at  the  agency,  the  other,  the 
Absentee  Shawnee  school,  located  near  Shawnee,  Okla.,  about  40  miles  south  of  the 
agency,  are  doing  well,  ¥rith  a  fine  corps  of  superintendents  and  teachers.  The  two 
schools  can  easily  accommodate  over  WO  pupils.  Every  efibrt  will  be  made  to  have 
these  schools  filled  to  their  full  capacity  the  present  fiscal  year. 

Sacred  Heart  Mission  is  located  65  miles  from  the  agency,  one  school  for  boys,  under 
the  control  of  the  Benedict  Fathers,  and  one  under  the  control  of  the  sisters  of 
Mercy.  These  two  schools  have  done  and  are  now  doing  much  to  elevate  and  civil- 
ize the  Indians  intrusted  to  their  care. 

Also  the  Kickapoo  Mission,  located  about  45  miles  fVom  the  agency,  is  doing  much 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians  of  that  tribe.  Miss  Test,  the  field  matron,  has  kept 
up  a  small  school,  without  expense  to  the  Government.  This  mission  is  under  the 
manar^ement  of  the  Society  of  Oiends.  There  has  been  great  advancement  made  in 
the  last  year  among  these  Indians  in  farming,  improvements  of  their  homes,  and 
efforts  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  ways  of  civilized  life.  Where  one  bushel  of  com 
was  made  before  they  have  raised  twenty,  and  many  have  erected  comfortable 
houses  where  bark  tepees  once  stood.  Everything  promises  a  brighter  future  for 
these  Indians  if  proper  care  be  taken  to  protect  them  in  their  persons  and  property 
and  guard  them  against  encroachments  of  thieving  and  designing  men. 

There  is  a  very  large  class  of  disreputable  white  men  in  this  Territory  who  think 
an  Indian  has  no  right  which  should  be  respected,  and  in  many  cases  hold  the  Indian's 
land  in  violation  of  every  principle  of  justice  and  right,  and  openly  defy  all  author- 
ity to  eject  them.  I  am  using  every  efiort  in  my  power  to  remove  these  trespassers 
from  Indian  allotments  and  nave  them  brought  before  the  courts  for  punishment, 
and  am  more  than  pleased  to  say  that,  being  sustained  by  the  Department  and  courts, 
I  purpose  to  move  forward  in  discharge  of  my  duty  and  have  these  intruders  removed, 
and  every  Indian  in  this  agency  put  in  possession  of  his  allotment  now  illegally  held 
from  him. 

I  will  say  in  conclusion  that  I  have  tried  to  do  all  in  my  power  to  manage  the  busi- 
ness of  this  agenc3'  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Department  and  to  the  best  interest 
of  the  Indians  under  my  charge.  My  clerks  and  all  other  employees  have  united  with 
me  in  this  effort,  and  I  have  ever  found  them  true  and  faithful  in  discharge  of  every 
duty. 

Permit  me  to  thank  you  for  all  the  kindness  and  courtesies  shown  me  in  the  dis- 
charge of  my  duties. 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain  your  obedient  servant, 

Edwd.  L.  Thomas, 
United  States  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  op  Indian  Affairs. 
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REPORT  OF  GRAND  RONDE  AGENCY. 

Grand  Ronde,  Oreg.,  August  23,  lS9o. 

Sir  :  I  herewith  submit  my  third  annual  report  of  this  agency. 

The  school  has  been  very  successful,  and  it  na«>  been  a  great  source  of  satisfaction, 
to  both  the  agent  and  employees,  to  receive  the  most  flattering  congratulations  from 
the  Honorable  Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools  during  the  past  year.  The 
employees  are  very  efficient  and  painstaking.  Five  of  them  are  Sisters  of  the  Bene- 
dictine order,  and  the  t;are,  attention,  charity,  and  self-sacrifice  sliown  by  these  are 
remarkable.  There  exists  the  best  of  feeling  between  the  different  employees  and 
the  agent  at  this  school  and  agency. 

This  school  needs  a  new  woodshed  and  bam.  A  better  kind  of  milch  cows  should 
be  supplied.  A  Shorthorn  or  Jersey  bull  should  be  purchased,  nud  the  two  bulls  we 
have  should  be  disposed  of  in  some  way. 

In  my  first  and  second  annual  reports  I  called  the  attention  of  the  Department  to 
the  fact  that  the  water  supply  was  very  poor.  The  facts  are  that  there  is  only  one 
good  well  for  all  the  employees,  the  shops,  the  agent,  and  school.    There  is  not  one 
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baol:et  of  good  water  within  200  yards  of  the  school.    In  January  Mr.  Supervisor 
Rakestraw  was  here^  and  in  his  report  he  says  that — 

The  water  supply  la  nnanitable,  both  as  to  quantltv  and  qtudity ;  the  principal  well  from  which  the 
water  la  obtained  is  only  8  feet  deep,  and  all  the  wells  are  in  fact  merely  depressions  in  the  ground 
for  oollecting  surface  water;  a  sewer  passes  witJiin  15  feet  of  the  principal  well. 

On  February  11, 1895, 1  submitted  estimates  for  a  tower  and  waterworks,  and  on 
March  15  authority  was  given  me  by  the  Honorable  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  to 
erect  the  necessary  waterworks.  On  April  8  this  authority  was  recalled  for  some 
reason,  and  we  are  still  without  water  supply. 

The  spiritual  affairs  of  the  Indians  are  attended  to  by  Monsignor  Croquet.  This 
wonderful  man  has  labored  among  these  Indians  for  thirty-Uve  years.  Uo  is  now  76 
years  old  and  has  sacrificed  the  better  part  of  his  life  for  the  civilization  and  Chris- 
tianizing of  these  Indians.  He  is  still  strong  and  vigorous,  and  it  is  hoped  that  he 
may  continue  many  more  years  in  the  noble  calling  he  has  chosen. 

One-half  of  this  reservation  is  in  Yamhill  and  the  other  half  in  Polk  County. 
The  county  court  of  Yamhill  established  road  district  No.  1,  so  as  to  include  that 
part  of  this  reservation  which  is  in  Yamhill  County.  A  white  man  living  in  the 
eastern  part  of  this  road  district  was  appointed  road  supervisor.  He  compelled  the 
Indians  to  leave  the  reservation  and  go  a  distance  of  12  or  14  miles  from  their  homes 
and  work  near  his  (the  supervisor's)  home.  He  did  not  permit  one  day  of  labor  to 
be  performed  on  the  reservation  roads.  The  Indians  did  not  like  this  very  much,  and 
it  was  evidently  very  unjust.  I  visited  this  officer  and  tried  to  induce  him  to  let  my 
Indians  work  near  their  homes.  He  insisted  that  the  roads  on  this  reservation  were 
not  legally  established  according  to  the  statutes  of  Oregon,  and  that  the  Indians 
should  work  where  he  ordered  it.  It  is  m^  opinion  that  the  State  of  Oregon  must 
hold  these  roads  as  public  roads,  they  having  been  established  before  the  State  had 
jurisdiction  on  this  reservation.  Moreover,  the  supreme  court  of  this  State  has 
decided  at  the  December,  1874,  term  (Douglas  Road  Company  v.  Abrahams  et  al.) — 

That  a  highway  may  derive  its  existence  from  the  dedication  of  the  land  over  which  it  passes  is  a 
principle  too  firmly  fixed  in  our  jurisprudence  to  be  now  questioned  or  shaken.  As  was  said  in  Carter 
&  Mason  v.  City  of  Portland  (decided  August  term,  1873),  the  dedication  may  be  by  ^rant  or  rest  on 
parol.  Furthermore,  it  ma\  be  manifesto  by  acts  inconsistent  with  any  other  mference.  When 
there  can  bo  no  direct  proof  of  acts  of  dedication  proof  of  actual  public  use,  general,  uninterrupted, 
continuing  for  a  length  of  time,  will  be  sufficient  to  raise  a  presumption  of  a  dedication,  and  where  the 
len^h  of  time  of  such  use  by  the  pablic  has  been  greater  than  the  period  prescribed  by  the  statute  of 
limitations  for  the  recoveryofrealproperty  that  wiu  be  regarded  as  suflicient  evidence  of  the  existence 
of  a  highway  independent  cf  any  supposed  dedication. 

The  statute  of  limitations  for  the  recovery  of  real  property  in  this  State  is  ten 
years.  These  roads  have  been  in  actual  public  use,  general,  uninterrupted,  for  over 
twenty-five  years ;  hence  I  conclude  that  they  are  pubnc  roads.  As  it  is  now,  our  roads 
will  be  impassable  next  winter,  and  the  bridges  are  even  now  dangerous. 

Tbere  have  been  no  ]^rosecutions  for  selling  whisky  to  Indians  on  this  reservation 
for  over  a  year.  This  is  caused  by  the  decision  of  the  United  States  district  judge, 
who  seems  to  think  that  it  is  no' crime  to  sell  an  Indian  "allottee''  whisky.  My 
experience  in  this  particular  matter  is  not  very  pleasant,  as  the  last  ones  I  had 
arrested  seem  to  have  left  the  court-house  with  almost  a  benediction.  In  fact,  they 
felt  very  elated  and  did  not  neglect  any  opportunity  to  let  me  know  that  I  had  better 
attend  to  my  own  business  and  let  them  drink  and  do  what  they  liked.  Outside 
parties  inform  the  Indians  that  they  are  now  just  like  ''  white  men''  and  tliat  neither 
the  agent  nor  the  Department  has  any  control  over  them.  If  such  were. the  intention 
of  the  act  of  February  8, 1887,  then  the  Indian  question  is  solved  in  a  most  radical 
manner,  for  I  can  not  conceive  of  any  legislation  that  Congress  can  do  which  would 
not  be  nullified  on  the  same  grounds. 

From  the  above  it  may  be  inferred  that  all  my  Indians  are  drunkards.  This  is 
not  the  case,  however.  The  majority  of  the  Indians  are  opposed  to  drunkenness  and 
greatly  deplore  the  crimes  that  are' committed  in  consequence.  The  facts  are  that 
many  of  my  Indians  are  in  all  respects  fit  to  stand  alongside  of  their  white  neigh- 
bors, while  there  are  quite  a  number  that  are  as  little  fit  for  citizenship  as  they 
were  when  they  were  first  removed  to  this  reservation. 

I  regret  greatly  that  the  Department  has  seen  fit  to  discontinue  our  ''  court  of 
Indian  offenses."  They  were  a  great  assistance  for  the  punishment  of  crime  and 
had  the  support  of  the  better  class  of  Indians.  Of  course  this  court  had  its  enemies ; 
but  they  were  only  among  the  criminal  class.  The  way  it  is  now  crimes  go  unpun- 
ished. The  counties  do  not  feel  disposed  to  pay  the  costs  of  prosecuting  Indian 
criminals,  as  the  revenues  received  by  assessing  the  Indians  are  very  small.  **  The 
court  of  Indian  offenses''  was  very  successful  in  punishing  the  crimes  of  larceny, 
assault,  adulteries,  etc.,  but  these  go  entirely  unpunished  now. 

The  "medicinemen"  still  have  a  great  hold  on  the  Indians  of  this  reservation. 
Whenever  any  of  them  are  sick  they  will  call  in  one  of  these  frauds,  and  night  after 
night  one  can  hear  the  monotonous  music  of  their  medicine  dance.  These  medicine 
men  lose  no  opportunity  to  cause  the  Indian  to  lose  confidence  in  the  agency  physi- 
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cian ,  wbo  is  amost  competent  and  reliable  otBoer.  I  have  lately  informed  all  medicine 
men  t^bat  I  will  not  iesne  anything  to  tfaem,  and  I  beliere  that  I  will  break  up  tbis 
pernicious  practice.   . 

During  tbe  year  past  a  mixed-blood  Indian  came  on  this  reservation  and  soon  made 
bimself  very  free  with  one  of  tbe  women.  I  called  bim  in  my  office  and  questioned 
bim  as  to  bis  intention,  when  be  plainly  informed  me  that  all  be  wished  was  to  seduce 
her.  As  tbe  fellow  did  not  belong  here,  I  promptlv  removed  bim  from  tbe  reservation. 
Some  time  after  I  was  snrnriaed  at  bis  return,  and  I  wrote  to  the  United  States  attor- 
ney at  Portland,  wbo  baa  him  promptly  arrested  and  brought  to  Portland  for  trial. 
At  tbe  trial  Judge  Bellinger  held  that  the  penalty  in  this  ease  could  only  be  recov- 
ered  by  a  civil  action  and  not  by  a  criminsu  action,  and  discharged  the  defendant. 
If  such  is  law,  it  is  a  dead  letter;  for  what  does  one  of  these  trining  and  worthless 
fellows  care  for  a  civil  judgment f  The  judge,  moreover,  seemed  inclined  to  think 
that,  this  fellow  having  some  Indian  blooa  in  him,  he  had  a  right  to  be  on  tbe  reserva- 
tion and  I  bad  no  right  to  remove  him. 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  say  that  the  Honorable  D.  R.  Ifnrphy,  United  States 
attorney  for  Oregon,  is  most  willing  to  assist  me  in  all  things  for  tbe  benefit  of  these 
Indians;  but  I  regret  that  I  have  received  but  very  little  consolation  from  tbe  action 
of  the  honorable  district  judge. 

Some  of  the  Indians  have  lately  commenced  giving  "  Indian  exhibitions ''  to  whites. 
They  go  to  tbe  neighboring  towns  and  show  the  war  dance,  etc.  This  I  have  advised 
them  not  to  do,  as  it  keeps  up  their  old  customs.  But  as  they  earn  a  few  dollars, 
and  as  tbe  whites  encourage  tnem,  it  is  hard  to  prevent. 

The  Indians  have  raised  a  very  good  crop ;  in  fact,  it  is  the  best  they  have  ever 
raised. 

I  think  that  there  is  a  marked  improvement  in  tbe  industry  of  my  Indians.  A 
larger  area  of  land  has  been  sown  this  year  than  at  any  time  before,  and  I  think  that 
in  tbe  fnture  they  will  continue  to  do  better.  They  see  plainly  (with  a  few  excep- 
tions) that  they  must  earn  a  living.  I  inform  them  very  often  that  they  are  now 
citizens  and  must  prepare  themselves  to  stand  on  equal  footing  with  their  white 
neighbors. 

'rhere  are  about  70  old  Indians  that  need  more  or  less  support  the  year  around. 
It  takes  a  good  deal  of  Judgment  to  make  the  allowance  sufficient. 

I  have  tried  to  eneonnge  them  to  plant  more  fruit  trees,  but  unfortunately  tbe 
Indians  have  not  enough  fbreeight.  They  all  enjoy  fruit,  but  do  not  like  to  wait  for 
its  coming.  • 

In  bringing  my  report  to  a  close,  I  thankfully  acknowledge  the  uniform  kindness 
and  support  given  me  by  tbe  Indian  Office. 

Every  year  I  am  in  the  service  I  learn  something,  and  by  the  time  I  am  ready  to 
quit  and  make  room  for  another  **  men  ^  hand  I  shall  be  quite  well  posted.  There 
are  many  discouragements  in  the  Indian  service;  but,  on  the  other  band,  there  are 
also  many  consolations. 

Very  truly,  yours,  John  F.  T.  B.  Brentano, 

United  States  Indian  Agent, 

Tbe  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Export  of  Supxrintendbnt  of  Grand  Ronde  School. 

Indian  Industbial  School, 
fifrstui  Bonde  Agency,  Oreg.,  Augtut  S3,  J896. 

Sir:  In  oompUsnee  with  Indian  lehodl  ngsUtioiis  I  have  the  honor  to  eubniit  my  aecond  annual 
report  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  Jane  80.  1895. 

school  hae  been  in  seMJon,  with  bnt  few  intermiMions,  for  the  past  ten  months,  a  short  vacation  at 
Christmas  and  Fonrth  of  Jnlj  beinE  stiffloient.  Parents  have  broaffht  their  children  to  school  willingly, 
there  being  no  tone  used  to  eompei  atteodanoe  except  the  sweet  force  of  love  Mid  attachment  which 
exists  between  the  teachers  and  pnirils. 

Work  in  the  several  class  rooms  has  been  attended  with  gratifying  results,  prmnotions  having  been 
regularly  made  after  careful  examinations.  I  think  that  the  teachers  may  well  feel  proud  of  the 
progress  made  by  their  pupils  durlBg  tbe  past  year. 

The  industrial  work  Ims  Deen  well  carried  on  under  the  direction  of  our  efficient  and  obliging  indus- 
trial teacher. 

The  health  of  the  pupils  during  the  past  year  has  been  good  despite  the  imuure  water  which  they 
are  obliged  to  drink,  and  of  which  I  made  mention  in  my  report  of  last  year.  If  waterworks  can  not 
be  allowed  this  school  I  would  advise  that  one  of  our  two  wells  bedug  deeper  and  lined  up  with  brick ; 
in  this  wa^r  ve  may  be  able  to  obtain  a  supply  of  pare  drinking  water.  I  aeree  with  Supervisor  Rake- 
straw  in  his  remark  made  while  at  this  school  last  February,  "The  two  weUs  at  this  school  are  simply 
depressioDs  in  the  ground  partly  filled  with  surface  water.  I  would  also  add  that  Supervisor  Rake- 
straw  was  general^  pleased  with  the  conduct  of  this  school,  and  iu  proof  of  this  statement  will  insert 
the  following  lines,  taken  from  a  letter  reeeived  by  our  agent  from  Superintendent  Hailman : 

"Permit  me  tocongratolate  you  upon  Sapervisor  Rakestraw'H  report  on  the  condition  of  the  Grand 
Ronde  schooL    He  speaks  in  high  terms  of  all  the  employees,  etc.'^ 
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ZhflM««  maay  nptin  and  impvonMM&tf  n—dad  abovt  tiM  aobMl  bofldinci  and  ^ntniidB.  bat  I 
nndentend  thAt  tiioM  have  all  been  mentioned  in  oar  acuit^s  rmort.  X  ainoeraly  nape  that  tlia 
BenartnittDt  will  grant  tbeae  reqoeats,  as  I  can  affirm  that  tney  are  all  neoeaaary. 

Hopioff  that  the  coming  year  may  prove  even  more  proeperoas  than  the  paat,  and  thanking  oar  agent, 
Ifr.  I.  r.  T.  B.  Breatano,  for  the  kind  and  iktherly  aaalatance  rendered  to  aa  during  the  paat  year, 
I  am,  very  reapeotfally, 

MAJtOARR  T.  O'Bkikn,  S^perintendmL 

The  COMMIBSIOlfEB  OF  INDIAH  AFFAXBS. 


REPORT  OF  KLAMATH  AGENCY. 

Klamath  Agemct,  Okxg.,  September  1, 1896, 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  inBtructions  contained  in  office  letter  of  Jnne  15, 1895, 1 
have  the  honor  to  submit  my  first  aminal  report,  corering  the  period  from  December 
1, 1894,  to  June  30,  1895. 

LocatJoB  tad  area  of  reserration. — This  reserration  is  located  in  sontheastem  Oregon, 
hot  a  few  miles  east  of  the  Cascade  range  of  mountains.  The  snow-clad  peaks  of 
Moimtains  Shasta,  Pitt,  and  Scott  are  visible  from  the  agency.  This  reservation  is 
also  90  miles  from  the  nearest  railroad  point,  Aeer,  Cal.,  from  which  place  the  Gov- 
ernment supplies  are  freighted  in  wagons  by  Indians  over  a  rough  mountainous  road. 
We  have  had  a  daily  mail  by  stage  from  Ager,  Cal.  Persons  desiring  to  reach  this 
reservation  should  take  the  stage  from  Ager,  Cal.,  it  being  the  most  direct  route. 

mimate. — The  altitude  of  this  reservation  is  4,500  feet,  which  accounts  for  the  fre- 
quent heavy  frosts  during  the  summer  months.  The  summers  are  delightful  and 
pleasant,  while  the  winters  are  generally  long,  and  a  great  amount  of  snow  falls,  fre- 
quently to  a  depth  of  4  to  5  feet,  which  seldom  leaves  under  five  mouths.  We  are 
not,  however,  subject  to  thaws  and  freezes,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

Produota. — This  is  not  by  any  means  an  agricultural  country.  The  severity  of  the 
winters  and  the  cold,  frosty  summer  nights  render  this  country  useless  as  an  agri- 
cultural section.  However,  the  Indians  are  making  an  effort  on  a  small  portion  of 
the  reservation  to  raise  grain,  but  are  seldom  rewarded  with  a  crop.  Hieirfreqnent 
failures  would  discourage  the  ordinary  white  man.  The  onlv  grain  they  can  raise 
with  the  most  favorable  season  is  oats,  rye,  barley,  and  occasionally  a  little  wheat, 
which  is  never  well  matured.  They  raise  turnips,  ruta-bagas,  etc.,  in  small  quan- 
tities on  parts  of  the  reservation. 

I  cannot  make  a  report  as  to  the  amount  of  products  sold,  for  the  reason  that  their 
mainstay,  cattle,  has  not  been  disnosed  of  as  yet,  except  an  occasional  one  sold  now 
and  then  to  meet  some  urgent  neea.  It  can,  however,  oe  safely  estimated  that  they 
will  sell  $5,000  worth  of  cattle  this  year,  which  is  the  only  revenue  for  the  entire 
population  of  this  reservation. 

mprovements. — ^When  I  took  charse  of  affairs  here  last  winter  I  found  some  of  the 
buildings  in  need  of  repairs,  especiaUy  the  machine  shed,  which  was  in  a  tumble-down 
condition,  and  the  machinery  exposed  to  the  storms;  I  had  same  repaired.  A  cellar 
was  completed  under  the  girls'  boarding  house,  which  added  greatiy  to  the  conven- 
ience of  the  culinary  department  of  the  school.  The  provision  of  wood  for  the  winter 
was  found  ina<le^uate  for  the  schools.  It  engaged  our  time  during  most  of  the  winter 
to  provide  sufficient  fuel  for  the  schools,  as  the  winter  was  long  and  hard. 

The  Indians  seemed  to  lack  energy  and  were  discouraged.  After  much  persuasion 
on  my  part  to  have  the  Indians  make  an  eftbrt  toward  building  themselves  homes,  I 
was  rewarded  with  the  sight  of  600  logs  being  hauled  to  the  agency  mill  and  about 
1,200  to  the  Yainax  mill  through  their  own  efforts.  I  do  not  wish  to  criticise  my 
predecessor's  administration,  but  when  I  first  began  talking  to  the  Indians  about 
hauling  logs  and  building  homes,  they  would  remark, ''  We  have  logs  on  the  yard  that 
have  been  there  for  ten  years ;  we  can  not  get  them  sawed."  I  finally  gained  their  con- 
fidence, assuring  them  that  I  would  do  an  in  my  power  to  assist  them,  and  they  took 
hold  of  the  matter  with  willing  hands.  In  this  connection  I  wish  to  add,  I  was 
given  $500  wherewith  to  purchase  nails,  glass,  putty,  etc.,  in  assisting  the  Indians 
to  build  better  homes.  I  have,  however,  been  forced  to  withhold  the  nails,  etc., 
until  the  Indians  knew  where  to  build,  only  giving  assistance  to  those  that  had 
received  their  land  and  had  lumber' to  build  with. 

The  sawmills  here  and  at  Yainax  underwent  a  complete  overhauling;  new  repairs 
added  where  it  was  found  impossible  to  do  without  them.  We  have  a  steam  mill  at 
Yainax  and  water  power  at  the  agency.  The  agency  mill  looked  as  though  it  was 
doomed  to  destruction;  i.  e.,  from  the  outside  one  would  have  imagined  it  to  be  a 
large  pile  of  rubbish ;  accumulation  of  years  of  slabs  f^om  the^logs  had  piled  up  to 
a  height  of  20  feet ;  the  underground  supports  were  rotted,  and  in  consequence  every 
time  the  mill  wns  run  the  machinery  would  get  out  of  line. 

I  discovered  that  the  few  boards  used  as  a  dam  were  entirely  inadequate  for  its 
requirements,  there  being  danger  of  its  giving  way  at  any  time  and  leaving*  us  in  a 
critical  condition  aa  regards  our  sawmill  and  depriving  the  school  and  emidoyees  of 
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water.  Under  anthority  firom  the  Honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  placing  this  matter  before  the  Indian  Office  while  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
last  March,  and  was  favored  with  an  appropriation  of  $500  for  the  constrnction  of  a 
new  dam.  I  can  say  with  much  satisfaction  that  the  donation  was  used  to  a  good 
purpose.  We  now  have  a  substantial  dam  that  supplies  water  for  the  sawmill, 
gristmill,  and  school  and  agency  purposes.  I  must  add  that  this  dam  would  have 
cost  $1,500  to  have  built  by  contract.  There  was  fully  $500  worth  of  labor  expended 
on  it  by  the  employees  and  schoolboys  outside  of  the  $500  appropriated,  which  was 
mostly  used  for  timber  and  excavating. 

There  have  been  two  laundries  erected,  36  by  36,  two  stories  high,  one  at  the  Yainax 
au<l  one  at  the  Klamath  schools,  both  of  which  were  necessary  structures  and  almost 
indispensable ;  also  necessary  repairs  on  agency  and  school  buildings  have  been  made 
during  the  Vear. 

Most  of  the  agency  buildings  are  very  poor  and  should  be  replaced  with  new  ones. 
The  commissaries,  live  in  number,  are  almost  unfit  for  use  and  inconveniently  located. 

Barns  are  directly  in  front  of  agency  buildings  and  entirely  too  near  them  for 
health.  In  this  connection  I  woula  therefore  recommend  that  a  new  bam  be  built 
and  the  large  barn  converted  into  a  general  warehouse  for  the  reception  of  all  goods. 
Its  capacity  is  sufficient  for  the  accommodation  of  the  year's  supplies.  The  above 
change  would  add  greatly  to  the  appearance  of  the  agency  grounds,  and  would 
improve  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  school  as  well  as  add  greatly  to  the  conyenienoe 
of  business  in  that  direction. 

Over  40  miles  of  fence  has  been  built  this  summer  by  the  Indians,  and  it  is  my 
opinion  that  if  these  Indians  are  made  self-supporting  they  will  have  to  be  assisted 
and  encouraged  by  the  Government  while  the  spirit  of  improvement  is  high. 

Irrigation. — In  studying  the  topography  of  the  country  I  am  convinced  that  a  ditch 
can  be  constructed  across  the  southwest  comer  of  the  reservation  that  would  reclaim 
from  its  present  aridity  six  townships,  a  fiill  estimate  and  report  of  which  will  be 
forwarded  to  your  office  later.  I  have  reported  to  vour  honor  that  90,000  acres  of 
swamp  land  on  the  Big  Klamath  Marsh  could  be  reclaimed  by  lowering  the  channel 
of  the  Williamson  River.  This  would  provide  a  fine  quality  of  grazing  and  hay  land, 
to  be  allotted  to  Indians,  without  which  a  number  of  them  will  be  compelled  to 
accept  land  that  will  not  produce  hay  or  grazing.  The  land  on  this  reservation  that 
does  not  produce  grass  is  worthless,  except  it  Be  timbered.  It  has  been  estimated 
by  a  civil  engineer  that  the  school  grounds  at  the  agency  could  be  irrigated  and 
made  a  beautiful  greensward  at  a  smaU  cost.  I  would  recommend  that  this  improve- 
ment be  made. 

Drunkenness  and  crime. — I  recall  the  fact  with  much  pleasure  that  there  has»been 
no  case  of  drunkenness  or  crime  on  the  reservation  during  the  past  year.  There 
were  but  two  instances  of  Indians  obtaining  whisky  off  the  reservation.  Drunk- 
enness and  crime  would  be  unknown  among  these  Indians  if  let  alone  by  the  whites. 

Grazing  of  outside  cattle  on  the  reservation. — This  is  a  matter  that  has  required  no 
little  time  and  annoyance,  and  has  been  a  very  difficult  one  to  handle  for  the  reason 
that  owners  of  stock  have  not  heretofore  been  compelled  to  pay  for  the  grazing  of 
their  cattle  on  the  reserve.  The  question  will,  it  is  hoped,  give  less  trouble  in  the 
future,  and  it  is  hoped  that  a  considerable  revenue  wilt  be  derived  from  this  source 
next  year,  us  stock  men  express  their  willingness  to  take  out  permits  next  spring  and 
pay  for  the  privilege  of  grazing. 

Allotment  of  lands. — Charles  £.  Worden,  allotting  agent,  is  constantly  in  the  field  and 
is  progressing  as  rapidly  as  possible  with  the  allotment  of  lands  in  severalty  to  the 
Indians.  The  Indians  seem  satisfied  and  are  anxious  to  get  their  laud.  There  have 
been  322  Indians  allotted,  scattered  promiscuously  over  the  reservation. 

Boarding  schools. — I  regret  very  much  that  owing. to  the  recent  changes  in  superin- 
tendents at  the  Yainax  and  Klamath  schools  I  am  unable  to  furnish  a  report  from 
them.  Wo  have  two  boarding  schools — one  at  Yainax  and  one  at  Klamath.  The 
schools  have  made  fair  progress  this  year,  but  have  lacked  good  management  and 
discipline,  both  of  which  are  essential  parts  in  such  institutions.  The  Yainax  school 
has  a  ca])acity  for  about  110  children,  while  the  Klamath  school  at  the  agency  will 
accommodate  125.  With  the  enthusiasm  that  seems  to  prevail  among  the  newly 
installed  superintendents,  I  am  satisfied  that  we  can  report  glowing  success  for  the 
schools  next  year. 

Civilization. — We  have  two  church  buildings  located  on  this  reservation .  The  people 
enjoy  the  blessing  of  religious  services  usually  every  Sabbath,  and  manifest  quite  an 
interest  in  the  teachings  of  the  missionary  stationed  among  them.  In  fact,  there 
are  several  Indians  here  that  would  surprise  any  one  to  listen  to  their  pleadings  and 
endeavors  to  have  their  brothers  gathered  into  the  fold. 

Water  fadlities. — In  the  all-important  question  of  water  I  would  feel  that  this  report 
was  incomplete  without  mentioning  something  of  the  water  facilities.  The  purest 
and  coldest  water  that  can  be  found  comes  gushing  from  the  mountains  of  this  res- 
ervation, forming  streams  of  considerable  size,  which  abound  with  the  finest  moun- 
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tain  trout.  We  have  a  spring  located- at  the  head  of  the  agency  grounds  that  affords 
water  enoagh  to  give  us  50  horsepower  at  our  mills,  besides  furnishing  the  school 
and  agency  with  water  for  all  purposes. 

Eni^oyees. — The  present  employees  are  efficient,  pleasant,  and  agreeable,  and  are 
interested  in  their  particular  work,  and  especially  in  the  success  of  tbe  schools  and 
the  Indians.  I  am  confident  that  there  is  not  an  employee  here  who  has  not  gen- 
uine interest  in  the  advancement  and  financial  success  of  tbe  Indians.  I  wish  to 
express  my  sincere  thanks  to  them  for  their  hearty  support  and  cooperation  shown 
me  during  the  past  year,  and  I  feel  well  repaid  for  my  laoor  with  tbem. 

In  oonclnsion,  I  desire  to  thank  the  Honorable  C(»ramissioner  for  his  support,  and 
for  the  prompt  manner  in  which  he  has  responded  to  tbe  numerous  requests  from 
this  office.    Certainly  no  man  could  take  a  deeper  interest  in  Indian  affairs. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully, 

Marshall  Pbtet, 
United  States  Indian  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  SILETZ  AGENCY. 

SiLETZ  Indian  Agency,  Greg.,  August  26, 1895, 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  this,  my  second  annual  report,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1895. 

The  census  roll  submitted  herewith  shows  a  population  of  507 — ^males  264,  females 
243;  between  the  ages  of  5  and  18  years^  117^7  males  and  50  females.  Tbe  record 
of  the  pbysician  shows  20  deaths  and  only  11  births,  a  decrease  of  9  during  the  fiscal 
year  1895. 

The  condition  of  these  Indians  is  not  as  much  improved  as  I  had  hoped  to  be  able 
to  report  at  the  end  of  tbe  fiscal  year  just  closed,  yet  some  Indians  have  made  good 
advancement,  while  others  have  made  none. 

The  cause  of  most  of  the  trouble  and  hindrance  to  progress  has  been  the  unrestricted 
sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  to  them.  While  a  portion  has  not  been  seriously  affected, 
a  portion  has  been,  and  unless  some  measure  can  be  adopted  to  control  or  prohibit 
the  sale  of  intoxicants  to  these  Indians  the  results  are  much  to  be  feared  for  them. 
We  are  situated  near  some  small  towns  where  the  Indians  do  most  oif  their  trading. 
When  they  go  out  they  are  sought  by  whisky  men  and  loafers  who  congregate  about 
saloons,  whose  influence  is  always  bad ;  and  since  they  have  become  citizens,  and 
backed  by  tbe  decision  of  the  United  States  court  that  it  is  not  a  violation  of  law  to 
sell  them  whisky,  these  men  have  used  every  means  possible  to  induce  the  Indians 
to  buy  whisky.    The  consequence  is  we  have  had  much  drunkenness  among  tbem. 

We  have  some  increase  in  the  amount  of  grain,  hay,  and  vegetables  produced;  we 
also  have  an  increase  in  live  stock.  The  most  notable  increase  is  in  horses.  Only  a 
part  of  this  is  natural  increase;  the  greater  portion  have  been  bought  by  tlie  Indians 
since  the  payment  made  by  Special  Agent  Liane  in  November  last;  the  horses  pur- 
chased, however,  are  a  good  class  of  work  animals 

With  the  payment  of  $23,025  above  referred  to,  to  these  Indians,  they  should  have 
made  greater  advancement  than  they  have,  and  I  can  only  attribute  the  failure  to 
the  demoralizing  effect  of  the  liquor  traffic. 

Edncational  work. — The  Siletz  boarding  school  being  the  mly  school  maintained  on 
the  reservation,  especial  attention  has  been  devot^  to  the  work  connected  there- 
with and  the  result  is  very  satisfactory. 

The  health  of  the  school  was  very  good  until  April ;  at  this  time  quite  an  amount 
of  sickness  developed,  as  stated  in  my  monthly  report  for  tbe  month  of  May. 

Tbe  agency  physician,  superintendent,  and  myself  commenced  a  tborough  investi- 
gation to  see  if  any  local  cause  existed.  We  found  that  the  pipe  from  the  kitchen 
sink  had  become  disconnected  and  all  the  wash  water  was  running  under  the  house, 
becoming  stagnant  and  very  offensive.  Since  the  close  of  the  school  I  have  been  put- 
ting in  the  water-closets  authorized  for  the  dormitories,  and  necessarily  had  to  open 
up  the  bewerage  to  make  connections.  I  found  the  entire  system  clogged  and  in  a 
very  bad  condition,  no  cement  having  been  used  in  laying  the  tiling.  These  condi- 
tions necessitated  the  taking  np,  the  purchase  of  cement,  and  relaying  the  whole 
system.  I  also  found  no  traps  to  prevent  sewer  gas  from  escaping  into  the  building. 
I  have  purchased  these  traps  and  now  have  about  completed  tbe  work,  greatly 
improving  sanitary  conditions. 

Aside  from  these  unfavorable  conditions  the  results  of  the  year's  work  in  school  are 
very  gratifying — the  advancement  is  much  greater  than  in  any  previous  year;  this 
progress  is  attributed  to  the  unremitting  labor  and  efforts  of  all  school  employees. 
The  school  has  been  unusually  well  supplied  with  vegetables ;  during  the  entire  school 
year  we  had  vegetables  every  day  while  school  was  in  session,  all  grown  on  the 
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school  farm  by  the  Bchoolbojs  noder  the  sopervisioa  of  the  indoBtrial  teaohflr,  aod 
oar  prospects  are  reasonably  good  to  be  well  supplied  for  the  coming  year,  though 
we  have  been  and  are  now  snffering  a  considerable  drought  which  may  result 
unfavorably. 

During  the  vacation  I  have  used  all  the  paint  we  had  on  hand,  but  did  not  have 
sufficient  to  cover  more  than  half  the  surface  of  the  school  buildings.  This  work  will 
be  continued  as  soon  as  we  receive  the  paint  estimated,  which  work  is  very  necessary 
in  preserving  the  buildings. 

Agency  bnildingi. — All  agency  buildings  are  in  need  of  repairs,  and  unless  repaired 
soon  they  wi  11  become  unfit  for  occupancy.  The  only  repairs  made  on  agency  jnroperty 
daring  the  year  have  been  the  purchase  of  a  new  boiler  for  the  sawmill.  This  we 
ha^'e  ia  place  and  it  works  finelv ;  but  we  still  have  another  attachment  to  tlie  mill 
that  is  entirely  worn  out — the  old  planer.    A  new  planer  is  mnch  needed. 

Leasing  allotted  lands. — While  it  is  the  expressed  purpose  of  the  Government  in 
dealing  with  the  Indian  to  induce  him  to  work  and  ouild  a  home,  there  are  so  many 
of  these  people  that  are  unable  to  improve  their  land  that  it  would  be  far  better  for 
them  if  their  land  could  be  leased  for  the  full  term  allowed  by  law  for  improvements 
only  than  to  let  it  remain  unimproved  and  unprodactive,  which  must  be  the  case 
with  the  greater  portion  of  the  allotted  land.  Were  these  lands  in  cultivation  the 
rental  value  alone  would  do  more  toward  the  support  of  these  people  than  we  are 
now  deriving  from  them  with  all  the  labor  we  can  induce  them  to  do. 

Permit  me,  in  conclusion,  to  thank  the  Indian  Office  for  their  prompt  action  in 
responding  to  our  request  and  the  uniform  kindness  with  whicn  we  have  been 
treated.    Much  of  our  success  has  resulted  from  your  actions. 
Very  respectfully, 

Beal  Oaither, 
United  States  Indian  Agent, 

The  CoMsassiONER  of  Iin>iAN  Affaibs, 

Washington,  Z>.  C, 


Report  of  Superintbndent  of  Siletz  Bcho<>i.. 

SnJETZ  INDUSTBIAL  BOABDINO  SCHOOL, 

SUetz  Ageney,  Ong.,  August  t8^  W9S, 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  flnt  aimiud  report  of  the  Siletz  indastriul  boarding  school  for 
the  tisoal  year  ended  J  me  80, 1886. 

I  took  charge  of  the  school  on  the  18th  of  last  September  and  found  an  insufficient  number  of 
employ eeti,  who  were  putting  forth  every  effort,  doing  double  and  sometimes  triple  work  to  maintain 
anythmg  like  order  and  discipline. 

The  total  eurcrflment  fbr  the  jtmx  was  05 — 41  girls  and  54  boys.  The  greatest  number  in  attoidaaoe 
at  any  one  time  was  92.  The  attendance  for  the  year  by  quarters  was  as  fbliows :  First  quarter,  81 ; 
second  quarter,  88;  third  quarter,  91;  fourth  auaiter,  89. 

Schoolroom  work. — ^From  the  beginning  of  the  school,  on  the  first  dsy  of  this  year,  up  to  the  1st  of 
March  there  were  many  changes  in  teachers,  and  anyone  who  is  acquainted  with  school  work  under- 
8taD(l8  the  result  of  frequent  changes  in  instructors;  hot  from  that  time  on  to  the  close  of  the  school 
excelleut  work  was  done  in  the  schoolroom.  The  pro^gress  was  equal  to  that  of  white  schools  in  sim- 
ilar grades.  The  pupils  were  placed  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  grade  in  which  she  or  he  belonged. 
Promotious  were  carefully  and  Judiciously  made,  with  an  "eye  sinsle''  to  the  best  interest  of  the 
pupil  aud  school.  Text-books  were  used  as  closely  as  possible  according  to  the  course  of  stady  as  laid 
down  by  the  Superintendent  of  Indian  schools. 

The  school  was  divided  into  six  grades.  Miss  Emma  Miller  baring  the  three  in  the  primary  room  and 
Mr.  B.  Stillwell  having  charge  of  tne  three  in  the  advanced  room.  In  duo  regard  for  Professor  Still* 
well.  I  must  say  that  ne  is  an  able  instructor  and  an  excellent  disciplinarian. 

The  children,  one  and  all,  use  the  English  language;  in  fact,  there  arc  a  srent  many  who  can  not 
speak  a  word  of  their  mother  tongue.  I  did  not  at  any  time  heiu*  a  word  of  uidian  language  spoken 
during  the  school  vear,  «)d  it  is  a  fisot  to  be  oommended  that  not  once  was  there  an  occasion  to  use  or 
to  heiir  tliat  old-time  and  oft  repeated  oommand,  "Stop  talking  Indian,"  that  is  so  often  used  in  so 
many  Indian  schools  by  the  employees. 

Industrial  work. — Details  were  not  made  at  stated  times,  but  at  irregular  intervals ;  that  was  thought 
to  be  to  the  best  interest  of  tlie  school.  As  a  rule,  these  boys  and  ^Is  are  willing  workers,  anxious 
to  do  and  always  delighted  to  show  how  weU  they  can  do  their  work. 

The  girls  were  taught  to  sew,  dam,  patch,  knit,  and  quite  a  number  can  with  a  high  degree  of  exact* 
neHs  cut,  tit,  and  make  their  own  dresses  or  other  garments  from  start  to  tinish  without  any  assistance 
from  the  seamstress.  They  also  out  and  made  pants  for  the  little  boys,  and  so  apt  are  they  that  they 
can  make  all  kinds  of  garments  equally  as  well  as  their  white  sisters,  who  have  bettor  advantages. 

Last  yMir  the  boys,  under  the  super>'ision  of  the  industrial  teacher,  tended  and  raised  an  abundance 
of  pease,  beans,  cabbage,  oarrots,  turnips,  and  potiitoes.  They  produced  enough  jnitatoes  to  last  the 
school  the  entire  year,  and  the  prospect  for  another  good  crop  of  vegetables  is  very  flattering.  Besides 
doing  the  farm  and  garden  work  and  the  necessary  chores  about  the  school,  the  boys  were  regularly 
detaued  to  do  laundry  work,  to  make  beds,  and  keep  their  dormitories  in  good  order. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  year  15  cows  furnished  an  ample  supply  of  milk  and  butter,  and 
through  the  vacation  foor  bovs  remained  at  the  boarding  hall  to  milk  the  cows  and  chum  the  butter, 
which  was  packed  away  for  the  school  for  next  winter. 

The  girls  are  so  nrofloieait  in  carinf^  for  the  milk  and  in  the  laundry,  kilchen,  and  dining-room  work 
and  the  keeping  of  their  dormitories  m  order,  and  in  fact  in  housework  in  general,  especially  the  older 
girls,  that  they  need  bat  very  litUe  inatruction  other  than  would  be  given  to  ordinary  girls. 
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The  buildings  are  in  very  good  repair  and  are  being  treatcMl  to  a  coat  of  paint  both  inside  and  ont- 
aide.  I  am  alao  glad  that  the  sewerage  is  being  overliaaled  during  the  vacation  and  water-closets 
plaoed  in  the  dormitories  and  the  stairways  for  fire  escapes  pnt  np,  as  recommended  by  Supervisor 
^akestraw. 

The  health  of  the  school  up  to  the  month  of  April  was  nnnsually  good,  bat  at  about  that  time  several 
eUldren  wer^  confined  to  the  hospital,  and  so  on  up  to  the  close  of  the  school  there  were  from  two  to 
fbnr  to  the  hospital  all  the  time.  And,  notwithstanding  the  good  nursin^j:  by  Mrs.  Newlen  and  the 
oloseat  attention  and  efficient  medical  aid  by  the  good  Dr.  Hardin,  in  April  a  little  girl  suconnibed  to 
the  dreaded  disease  of  consumption,  and  later  on,  in  June,  two  boys  who  had  been  sent  home  sick  died, 
and  alM>  a  little  girl,  since  the  closing  of  the  school,  died  on  the  4th  of  July. 

Befinre  leaving  this  sulvieot  I  want  to  thank  the  parents  of  the  children  and  the  other  kind  friends 
and  yoorself,  tn  behalf  of  the  employees  and  for  myself,  for  the  great  manifestation  of  kindness  and 
aaaiatance  given  in  times  of  sickness  and  death.  And  I  also  want  to  say  that  at  no  time,  day  or 
night,  was  there  a  single  employee  but  who  was  willing  to  do  even  more  than  her  or  his  part  to  assist 
in  cuing  for  the  sick, 

Tbe  vuit  of  Supervisor  Rakestraw  and  his  counsel  with  the  Indians  last  January,  followe<l  by  a 
viait  by  Inspector  McCk>rroick,  who  was  "alle  swnee  like  Kakestraw,"  bad  a  wondenul  influence  on 
the  older  as  well  as  the  younger  Indians,  and  one  that  resulted  in  much  good  for  the  school  and 
agency  in  general.    Come  again,  gentlemen. 

Aeliffiona  ierrioea. — A  union  Sunday  school  was  maintained  in  whifh  most  of  the  emploj-ees  took 
partf  and  was  regularly  attended  every  Sunday  by  all  the  children.  The  superinteudeut  is  a  native, 
and  the  exercises  wore  something  like  any  orcunary  Suudav  school. 

Bev.  Mr.  Potter,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  preached  every  thinl  Sunday  in  the 
morning,  and  then  in  the  evening  and  on  the  Sundays  between  Mr.  Fetter's  time  of  preaching  services 
were  conducted  either  by  U.  S.  Grant  or  John  Adams,  both  natives  and  ministers  of  the  Methodist 
Bi^acoMl  Church. 

Itev.  f'atber  Bucor  frequently  visited,  preached,  and  administered  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  the 
Catholic  portion  of  the  Indians  on  the  reservation. 

In  eonousion  I  want  to  thank  you  and  your  clerk,  Mr.  James  Gaither,  for  vour  willing;  and  nver-ready 
support  and  encouragement  given  at  all  tiroes  for  order  and  discipline ;  also  the  employees  for  then: 
ala  in  the  management  of  the  school.  And,  last,  I  wish  to  say  that  much  of  the  siiocess  of  the  school 
was  due  to  the  encouragement  and  commendations  received  at  your  office  from  the  Indian  Office  at 
Washington. 

Very  respectfully, 

G.  W.  MTSB8,  StiptrinUndsnt. 

Bkal  Gaitheb. 

United  StaUa  Indian  Agent. 


REPORT  OF  UMATILLA  AGENCY. 

Umatilla  Agency,  September  /,  1S9.5. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  herewith  Huhiiiit  my  second  annual  report  of  the  rmatllla 
Agency. 

My  Indians  have  made  so  little  progress  during  the  last  year  that  I  can  not  discover 
any,  except  amoue  the  school  children.  Fully  one-third  of  the  adult  Indians  have 
retrograded,  and  that  one-third  is  being  constantly  added  to  from  the  other  two- 
thirds,  and  if  tbe  present  state  of  affairs  is  allowed  to  continue  it  will  not  bo  amiss 
to  predict  that  within  a  very  few  years  the  whole  business  will  reach  the  end  of  its 
journey.  Within  the  last  twelve  months  there  have  been  pawned,  or  "soaked,"  as 
it  is  called  here,  and  lost  about  $3,000  worth  of  saddles,  blankets,  and  other  pawn- 
able  things  by  Indians.  A  half  year's  rent  is  often  transmitted  from  an  Indian's 
pocket  into  a  saloon  keeper's  pocket  in  one  or  two  days.  When  his  rent  is  gone 
nis  saddle  goes,  too;  then  follows  his  wife's  blanket;  then  bis  neighbor's  saddle, 
blanket,  etc.  The  majority  of  the  males  ** neither  toil  nor  spin;"  the  wife  digs 
roots,  and,  like  Ruth  of  old,  ''gleans  after  the  harvesters,"  and  while  her  husband 
drinks  and  sleeps  and  chats  on  the  streets  sbe  is  up  with  the  lark  rustling  and  hust- 
ling to  feed  and  to  clothe  him.  In  some  cases  sbe  has  given  up  the  job  and  hustles 
for  herself  and  children. 

There  is  but  one  way  to  improve  the  adult  Indian  and  teach  him  to  become  a  self- 
supporting  citizen,  and  that  is  to  advise  him  na  to  what  he  ought  to  do,  and  see  that 
he  aoes  it.  But  the  time  for  doing  this  has  passed.  For  the  first  year  of  my  admin- 
istration I  adopted  this  rule.  The  Indian  and  I  thought  I  had  the  right  to  do  so, 
and  everything  worked  harmoniously  and  satisfactorily,  and  I  entertained  great 
hopes  of  getting  the  former  to  work  on  their  allotments.  Within  the  past  year  it 
has  been  discovered  that  the  allotted  Indian  is  a  full-fledged  citizen  or  the  United 
States,  with  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a  citizen.  He  is  no  longer  amenable  to 
the  agent  or  any  tribunal  on  the  reservation;  no  one  on  the  reservation  has  authority 
to  control  him.  He  is,  if  tried  for  crime  at  all,  tried  by  the  civil  courts  outside  the 
reservation.     The  taxpayers,  who  sustain  the  courts,  naturally  ignore  as  much  as 

{possible  his  misdemeanors  from  the  fact  that  he  is  no  taxpayer,  and  this  laxity  of 
aw  must  necessarily  bo  detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of  the  Indian. 

Nor  does  the  Indian  seem  to  have  any  aspirations  to  better  his  condition.  The 
first  year  of  m^  administration  I  thought  I  had  succeeded  in  arousing  in  him  a  spirit 
of  self-recognition.  I  have  often  been  consulted  in  reference  to  lumber  to  build 
honses  with,  so  much  so  that  I  notified  the  Department  of  the  desire  of  my  Indians 
to  get  lumber  with  which  to  improve  their  allotments,  and  have  been  authorized  to 
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make  au  estimate  for  a  sawmill.  About  that  time  the  courts  made  the  disoovery  that 
the  allotted  Indian  was  a  clti/en.  The  Indians  were informe<l  by  me  that  I  had  author- 
ity to  estimate  for  a  sawmill.  They  soon  convened  a  council  consisting  of  all  the 
leading  Indians,  and  requested  that  no  sawmill  be  bought,  but  that  the  money  now 
in  the  Treasury  be  given  to  them  so  they  could  do  with  it  as  they  pleased.  I  con- 
sulted and  advised  with  them  as  much  as  was  possible,  and  became  convinced  that 
it  would  bo  useless  to  purchase  a  sawmill. 

For  all  this  the  Indian  is  not  to  blame.  I  am  fully  satisfied  that  legislation  in  his 
behalf  has  been  based  on  roseate  reports  of  agents  as  to  his  progress  m  farming,  the 
amount  of  wheat,  oats,  potatoes,  hay,  etc.,  raised  by  him,  and  as  to  the  number  of 
Indians  speaking  and  understanding  the  English  language.  From  these  reports 
Indian  societies  in  the  East  and  those  who  really  wanted  to  benefit  him  honestly 
thought  the  best  thing  to  do  for  him  was  to  make  him  a  citizen^  a  position  he  is 
utterly  incapable  of  filling.  It  turns  him  over  in  his  almost  primitive  state  of  i^o- 
rance  into  the  hands  of  parties  who  religiously  think  that  there  are  no  good  Indians 
exc(4)t  dead  ones  and  that  an  Indian  has  no  rights  which  a  white  man  is  bound  to 
respect. 

The  Indian  nas  two  enemies,  and  of  the  two  it  is  a  question  which  is  the  worst.  One 
is  the  ''set''  of  people  who  live  around  him;  the  other,  the  Eastern  Indian  societies, 
who  are  honestly  endeavoring  to  do  him  good.  But  I  will  venture  the  assertion,  with- 
out in  the  least  castine  any  reflection  upon  the  intelligence  of  those  societies,  that 
they  know  nothing  of  nim  except  from  the  roseate  reports  of  agents  and  others.  The 
societies  seek  to  legislate  him  into  competency  to  citizenship  by  having  him  allotted. 
As  soon  as  his  allotment  is  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  then,  accord- 
ing to  the  act  of  1887,  known  as  the  Dawes  Act,  as  construed  by  the  courts,  he 
becomes  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  is  entitled  to  all  the  rights  and  privi- 
le;;es  of  any  other  citizen.  I  believe  the  date  of  the  approval  of  the  act  is  called 
''the  Dawes  emancipation  day.''  So  far  as  a  great  majority  of  my  Indians  are  con- 
cerned, it  should  more  appropriately  be  called  "the  Dawes  bondage  day,''  because 
the  drinking  ones  are  slaves  already,  and  those  who  do  not  drink  are  in  a  measure 
at  the  mercy  of  those  who  are  anything  but  their  friends. 

All  this  ought  to  have  been  avoided  by  not  conferring  citizenship  until  the  end  of 
the  twenty-five  years,  as  understood  by  the  Indian  and  as  implied  by  the  special 
act  of  1885,  under  which  he  is  allotted,  and  also  by  the  treaty.  To  continue 
guardianship  and  at  the  same  time  turn  Jiim  over  to  the  State  make  complications 
which  will  be  a  source  of  much  trouble  and  vexation.  It  throws  a  burden  upon  the 
State  and  county  to  prosecute  or  protect  him,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  to  attend  to 
these  civil  matters  without  taxing  him,  only  perhaps  as  to  his  personal  property, 
which  is  small;  and  it  is  natural  to  suppose  the  taxpayers  will  be  slow  to  discipline 
him  should  an  emergency  demand  it.  All  discipline  under  felony  ought  to  emanate 
from  the  reservation  authorities  as  long  as  he  has  an  agent  to  look  after  his  interests, 
until  the  United  States  shall  have  ceased  to  act  as  his  guardian,  and  when  the  State 
will  have  authority  to  take  full  charge  and  have  full  control  over  his  person  and 
property. 

As  1  understand  the  situation,  the  agent's  duty  is  narrowed  down  to  the  leasing  of 
the  Indian  lands,  the  collecting  of  rents,  the  giving  of  advice,  and  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  order  through  the  civil  authorities.  The  agent  will  have  all  he  can  do  to  do 
that  much,  and  can,  if  ordinarily  honest,  save  thousands  of  dollars  to  the  Indians. 
But  with  all  his  honesty  and  diligence  they  will  lose  a  great  deal.  The  main  end  in 
view,  however,  namely,  to  make  of  him  a  self-supporting  citizen  by  his  own  labor, 
will  never  be  accomplished,  for,  as  those  initiatea  into  the  facts  concerning  the  real 
^haractt^r  of  the  Indian  know,  he  is  a  subordinate  to  the  one  who  controls  him;  and 
while  my  Indians  seem  to  have  the  utmost  confidence  in  me,  advice  is  seldom  acted 
upon  by  them  unless  I  see  it  acted  upon. 

I  am  fully  aware  of  the  Department's  position  on  the  sale  of  whisky  to  allotted 
Indians — that  it  is  a  violation  of  the  law  to  sell  them  whisky,  although  allotted.  I  am 
also  aware  of  the  efforts  to  have  Congress  change  the  law  so  as  to  include  allotted 
ludians.  But  1  fear  that  if  the  law  is  made  plain  or  changed  so  as  to  include  allot- 
ted Indians  it  will  not  cure  the  evil  or  check  the  traffic.  The  ouestion  is  discussed 
among  lawyers  here  as  to  the  constitutionality  or  legality  of  the  law,  if  passed.  The 
point  is  made  that  if  the  Indians  are  citizens  no  line  of  distinction  can  l>e  drawn 
between  them  and  any  other  citizens,  and  that  an  act  of  Congress  prohibiting  the 
sale  of  whisky  to  Frenchmen,  Germans,  negroes,  or  Indians,  or  to  citizens  of  any 
other  race,  would  be  null  and  void.  However,  I  sincerely  wish  and  hope  that  when 
Congress  does  change  the  law  so  as  to  include  allotted  Indians  it  will  cure  the  evil 
and  stop  the  traffic. 

If  the  Congress  that  passed  the  act  of  1887  (which  is  construed  as  conferring 
citizenship  upon  allotted  Indians)  was  at  that  time  fully  or  even  partly  aware  of 
the  true  condition  of  these  Indians  then  it  could  not  have  intended  that  act  to  con- 
fer upon  them  the  great  responsibility  of  citizenship;  and  to  construe  it  as  confer- 
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ring  dtizenBhip  npon  them  is  an  insnlt  to  the  intelligence  of  that  Congress.  A  more 
honesty  humane,  and  iutelligent  coDstmction  would  be  that  CongreHs  intended  that 
at  the  end  of  twenty-five  years,  when  fiDal  patent  issues  to  them  and  the  United 
States  relinquishes  all  control  over  their  person  and  property,  they  would  then 
become  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  will  be  entitled  to  all  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  other  citizens. 

This  twenty-five  years'  limit  was,  in  mv  opinion,  intended  as  a  formative  period 
in  which  the  Indian  was  to  be  taught  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  citizenship. 
No  one  who  knows  the  adult  Indian  dreams  of  his  ability  to  become  competent  to 
exercise  the  duties  or  to  understand  the  responsibilities  of  citizenship  even  after  the 
expiration  of  the  above  limit.  But  this  formative  period  was  intended  for  the  chil- 
dren,  as  I  construe  the  law,  and  while  I  have  done  all  I  could  to  improve  the  condi- 
tion of  the  adult  my  hope  for  the  race  generally  has  been  centered  upon  the  children 
mainly,  if  not  exolusiyely* 

At  this  juncture  the  cooperation  of  the  courts  could  have  rendered  an  inestimable 
amount  of  valuable  service.  But  when  local  lawyers  and  agents  differ  and  the 
courts  construe  the  allotment  act  in  favor  of  the  local  lawyers,  losing  sight  of  or 
ignoring  the  best  interests  of  the  Indian,  all  that  remains  for  me  to  do  is  to  bow 
with  reluctance  to  their  will  and  judgment. 

The  treaty,  which  was  ratified  March  8,  1859,  in  article  6  says,  with  reference  to 
the  Umatilla  Indians — 

*  *  *  and  he  [the  President]  may  at  any  time,  at  his  discretion,  after  snch  person  or  family  has 
made  location  on  tne  laod  assigned  as  a  permanent  home,  innne  a  patent  to  such  person  or  family  for 
sooh  assigned  land,  conditioned  that  the  tract  shall  not  be  aliened  or  leased  for  a  longer  terra  than  two 
years,  ana  shall  be  exempt  from  levy,  sale,  or  forfeiture,  which  condition  shall  continue  in  force 
until  a  State  constitntion,  embracing  such  lands  within  its  limits,  shall  have  been  formed  and  the  leg- 
ialature  of  the  State  shall  remove  the  restriction:  Provided,  howfver.  That  no  State  legislature  shall 
remove  the  restriction  herein  provided  for  without  the  consent  of  Congress :  And  provided  ciUo,  That 
if  any  person  or  family  shall  at  any  time  neglect  or  refuse  to  oocupj'  or  till  a  portion  of  the  land 
assignea  and  on  which  they  have  located,  or  shall  roam  from  place  to  place,  indicating  a  desire  to 
abandon  his  home,  the  President  may,  if  the  patent  shall  have  been  issued,  cancel  the  assignment, 
etc.    (Revision  of  Indian  Treaties,  p.  091.) 

Thus,  from  the  treaty  of  1859  it  seems  that  the  understanding  then  was  that  after 
this  **  location ''  or  '^  assignment "  of  land  had  been  made,  if  the  Indian  did  not  make 
the  land  his  home  and  roamed  about  that  the  President  could  revoke  the  patent. 

Then  comes  theact  of  1885,  under  which  these  Indians  are  allotted,  or  under  which 
they  have  '*  located"  or  have  been  **  assi^ed,''  in  pursuance  of  the  treaty  of  1859. 
About  three  years  have  passed  since  this  "location"  or  ^^ assignment"  has  taken 
place  and  numbers  of  those  who  were  **  assigned  "  have  neglected  to  occupy  or  till 
a  portion  of  the  land  assigned  and  have  ''roamed  from  place  to  place."  Suppose 
the  President  were  to  cancel  the  assignment,  and  I  think  under  the  trc^aty  he  can, 
would  that  particular  Indian  be  a  citizen  thenf  If,  as  construed  by  the  courts,  the 
assignment  or  allotment  makes  a  citizen  of  him,  I  presume  that  revoking  or  cancel- 
ing the  patent  will  deprive  him  of  his  citizenship.  This  is  a  position  that  can  not 
be  taken  against  any  other  citizen. 

As  to  the  claim  that  the  act  of  1887  is  the  one  that  made  him  a  citizen,  I,  with  all 
due  respect  to  my  superiors  in  office  and  in  wisdom,  do  not  think  so,  for  the  subjects 
proposed  for  citizenship  did  not  want  it  and  were  not  competent  for  it.  In  fact,  they 
insist  that  they  were  assured  they  would  not  be  citizens  until  the  end  of  twenty-five 
years,  and  I  agree  with  them  that  they  ought  not  to  be  citizens  before  the  end  of  the 
twenty-five  years.    Section  5  of  that  act  reads : 

That  upon  the  approval  of  the  allotments  provide<i  for  in  this  act  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  he 
shall  cause  patents  to  issue  therefor  in  the  name  of  the  allottees,  which  patents  shall  be  of  the  legal 
effect^  and  declare  that  the  United  States  does  and  will  hold  the  laud  thus  allotted,  for  the  period  of 
twenty-five  years,  in  trust  for  the  sole  use  and  benefit  of  the  Indian  to  whom  such  allotment  shall 
have  been  made,  or,  in  case  of  his  decease,  of  his  heirs  according  to  the  laws  of  the  State  or  Territory 
where  such  land  is  located,  and  that  at  the  expiration  of  said  period  the  United  States  will  convey 
the  aame  by  patent  to  said  Indian,  or  his  heirs  as  aforesaid,  in  fee,  discharged  of  said  trust,  etc. 

Thus  Congress  in  passing  the  law  provides,  first,  that  the  Secretary  shall  issue  to 
the  Indian  a  patent  which  is  simply  a  guaranty  that  the  United  States  will  hold  the 
land  for  twenty-five  years  for  his  sole  use  and  benefit  (this  is  the  formative  period), 
and  then,  after  the  expiration  of  that  term,  the  United  States  ''will  convey"  that 
land  ''by  patent"  to  the  Indian  or  to  his  heirs.  The  first  is  a  trust  patent;  the 
second  a  deed  to  the  land.  Why  this  trusteeship,  if  by  "  allotment  only  "  he  is  made 
a  fnll^ privileged  citizen  f  Is  it  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  a  person  enjoying  all 
the  ri^nts  and  privileges  of  a  citizen  is  able  to  manage  his  own  affairs  without  a 
guardian  or  trustee f 

Now,  section  6  of  the  act  which  is  construed  as  conferring  citizenship  upon  the 
allotted  Indian  reads : 

That  ui>on  the  completion  of  said  allotments  and  the  patenting  of  th.  lands  to  said  allottees,  each 
and  every  member  of  the  respective  bands  or  tribes  of  Ijidians  to  whom  allotments  have  been  made 
shall  have  the  benefit  of  and  be  subject  to  the  laws,  bQth  civil  aod  criminal,  of  the  State  or  Territory 
in  which  they  may  reside. 
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This  section  plainly  states  that  there  are  two  things  essential  in  making  a  citizen 
of  an  Indian,  namely :  In  the  first  place  he  mnst  be  allotted,  and,  if  there  be  no  cause 
for  withholding  final  patent,  then,  after  a  lapse  of  twenty-five  years  following  the 
approval  of  the  allotment,  'Hhe  patenting  of  the  lands  to  said  allottees''  follows, 
wbich  latter  act  makes  citizens  of^each  ana  every  member,  etc. ;  and  under  sections 
of  the  same  act  the  President  may,  in  stated  cases,  in  his  discretion,  extend  the  period 
for  the  patenting  of  tho  lands  to  said  allottees. 

This  discretion  ot  the  President,  as  I  construe  the  act,  must  have  been  considered 
a  necessary  provision,  because  Congress  either  had  doubts  as  to  whether  some  of  the 
allottees  will,  even  at  the  end  of  the  twenty-five  years,  be  competent  to  attend  to  busi- 
ness and  to  perform  the  duties  of  citizens,  or  was  fully  aware  to  the  contrary.  This 
is  and  always  will  be  my  construction  of  the  act;  and  any  other  construction  makes 
an  agent's  cluties  uncertain,  turns  a  less  than  semicivilized  race  adrift  as  citizens, 
and,  from  my  point  of  view,  it  is  in  violation  of  the  treaty  and  the  statutes,  so  much 
so  when,  after  nearly  two  years  spent  in  an  honest  effort  to  raise  the  Indian  a  little 
higher  in  the  scale  of  progress  and  civilization,  I  see  that  he  is  an  easy  prey  to  those 
who  have  not  his  welfare  uppermost  at  heart.  I  shall  be  glad  if  in  the  ftiture  I  will 
be  able  to  say  my  sympathy  had  warped  my  better  judgment  and  that  the  conferring 
of  citizenship  upon  the  Indian  was  for  his  host. 

Marriages  and  allotmentB. — I  am  sorry  to  say  that  marrying  according  to  law  is 
ignored  by  a  large  majority  of  the  Indians  on  this  reservation.  Legally  speaking,  I 
am  satisfied  that  one-half  or  two-thirds  of  them  are  living  in  adultery  according  to 
tho  law  of  the  State^  but  according  to  Indian  custom  they  are  not,  nor  do  they 
apprehend  anything  immoral  about  it.  Here  is  a  splendid  illustration  of  the  view 
they  takeot  what  we  term  'Mllegal  cohabitation:"  An  Indian,  Grover  Cleveland  by 
name,  was  married  legally  to  a  woman  by  the  Catholic  priest.  Pretty  soon  the 
couple  separated,  or  were  '' divorced '' according  to  Indian  custom,  which  maybe 
summed  up  in  these  few  words :  If  either  wants  to  separate  they  separate,  and  that 
ends  it.  Grover  then  took  another  woman  unto  himself.  The  case  was  brought  up 
before  the  Indian  court.  They  fined  him  $50,  and,  unable  to  pay,  he  went  to  work  out 
the  fine.  One  day  I  had  him  brought  into  my  office  and  proposed  to  him  to  release 
him  if  he  would  agree  not  to  live  with  the  woman  until  he  could  get  a  divorce  from 
his  legal  wife  and  then  marry  the  other  woman  according  to  the  law.  The  costs  and 
lawyer's  fee  here  in  divorce  cases  are  generally  not  less  than  $100,  and  so  I  informed 
him.  His  reply  was  that  this  is  simply  a  trick  of  the  whites  to  exact  money  from 
the  Indians,  and  he  would  not  accept  my  proposition.  He  served  out  his  time  and 
has  been  living  with  the  other  woman  ever  since. 

So  far  as  virtue  in  its  true  sense  is  concomed  I  believe  these  Indians  will  compare 
favorably  with  any  other  race.  They  sincerely  believe  that  mode  of  life  to  be  all 
right,  that  if  a  man  and  a  woman  can  not  live  agreeably  together,  they  should  sepa- 
rate and  try  others.  One  man  will  in  twenty  years  have  from  one  to  twenty  wives, 
and  the  woman,  in  some  cases,  as  many  husbands,  with  no  divorce  during  the  time. 
They  can  perceive  no  moral  wrong  in  this.  **  It  is  the  Indian  way,"  they  say,  "  and 
yon  don't  nave  to  pay  out  any  money  for  it,  and  therefore  it  is  the  wisest,  best,  and 
cheapest  way."  I  mention  tnis  mainly  to  draw  your  attention  to  another  important 
fact  partly  growing  out  of  this  practice  among  them.  As  to  the  remedy  for  this 
evil,  the  preachers  and  outside  courts  will  have  their  hands  full  of  it.  I  will  con- 
tinue to  advise  them  to  marry  according  to  law. 

The  special  act  of  1885,  known  as  the  Slater  Act,  is  the  one  under  which  these 
Indians  were  allotted.  That  act  gave  to  the  husband  160  acres,  and  to  the  wife 
nothing.  The  children  were  allotted  40  acres  and  80  acres,  according  to  their  ages. 
Thus  all  women  who  happened  to  be  encumbered  with  a  husband  at  the  time  of 
allotment  obtained  no  land  in  their  own  name.  The  law,  I  presume,  intended  the 
160  acres  for  the  husband  and  wife  for  a  home.  But  as  soon  as  the  husband  becomes 
tired  of  his  spouse  he  ^*  puts  her  away  and  takes  another  unto  himself."  Then  the 
wife  he  happened  to  have  at  the  time  of  allotment  remains  without  land. 

Since  I  nave  been  in  charge  of  this  agency  I  have  been  collecting  the  rent  and 
dividing  it  between  the  allotted  man  and  the  wife  he  had  at  the  time  of  allotment, 
and  so  far  there  has  been  no  trouble,  this  method  seeming  satisfactory  to  both  par- 
ties. But  how  long  it  will  work  satisfactorily  is  an  open  question.  Very  recently  I 
have  been  informed  that  some  of  the  men  were  going  to  demand  all  the  rent  for 
themselves.  Perhaps  I  will  be  enjoined  by  the  courts  from  paying  the  woman  any- 
thing. But  whether  I  will  be  enjoined  or  not,  the  near  future  will  find  these  women 
adrift,  without  land  or  any  other  honorable  means  of  support. 

But  to  return  to  our  subject :  The  man  was  allotted  160  acres ;  the  woman  nothing. 
The  woman,  whom  we  call  wife  No.  1  from  the  fact  that  she  was  the  wife  at  the  time 
of  allotment,  is  cast  away,  as  they  express  it,  and  wife  No.  2, 3,  or  whatever  the  num- 
ber may  happen  to  be,  reigns,  or  rather  serves,  where  No.  1  served  at  the  time  of 
allotment.  The  man  dies.  Which  of  the  women  is  the  legal  heiress f  I  am  aware 
that  this  land  will  descend  according  to  the  laws  of  Oregon,  and  it  is  reasonably 
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plftin  how  property  deecends  in  Oregon  among  whites,  or  among  Indians  who  are 
Mgftlly  married.  Bnt  in  caees  where  there  aro  several  wives  and  no  legal  marriage 
with  any,  it  is  not  at  all '' reasonably  plain/'  and  any  way  I  look  at  it  I  see  trouhle 
head  for  the  woman  who  happened  to  be  called  a  wife  at  the  time  of  allotment. 

The  proper  heirs  in  a  number  of  cases,  besides  the  ones  mentioned,  are  hard  to 
ascertain  among  the  full  bloods.  On  the  allotting  roll  some  appear  as  son,  daughter, 
brother,  or  whatever  it  is,  when  upon  investigation  I  tind  no  relationship  existing 
between  the  allottee  who  is  dead  and  the  ones  enrolled  as  relatives.  In  a  number  of 
cases  I  have  advised  that  they  go  to  the  courts  and  have  the  heirs  declared  by 
decree.  But  this  method  is  so  expensive  that  I  think  I  will  abandon  it,  bnt  wiU 
investigate  each  case  myself  nnd  make  a  record  of  it  so  that  when  the  time  comes 
for  issuing  final  patent  there  will  Be  at  least  a  signboard  to  go  by. 

StatistioB. — I  find  by  experience  that  the  statistics  given  each  year  are  nncer- 
tain,  misleading,  and,  in  a  great  many  instances,  mere  guesswork.  For  instance, 
under  the  question  of  'Hous  of  hay  raised  by  Indians,''  I  answer :  1,000.  This  is  only 
an  estimate,  and  there  is  no  way  to  get  at  the  right  figures  except  by  appointing 
some  one  and  paying  him  to  go  over  the  reservation  and  weigh  the  oay  raised.  And 
after  all  there  would  be  uncertainty  about  it,  for  in  a  namber  of  cases  the  Indian 
hires  the  white  man  that  rents  his  land  to  sow,  cut,  and  stack  also  his  (the  Indian's) 
hay.  So  with  cordwood  sold.  The  majority  hire  white  men  to  cut  it,  and,  in  some 
cases,  to  haul  it  to  market. 

My  statistics  show  25,000  bushels  of  wheat  raised  by  Indians.  Only  about  1,000 
of  this  quantity  was  raised  by  iull-blood  Indians.  A  few  mixed  bloods  raise  the 
balance.  But  all  who  are  allotted  are  ^classed  as  Indians.  There  are  some  white 
men  married  to  allotted  women  who  raise  wheat,  and  the  amount  raised  by  them 
would  run  the  figures  up  to  50,000  bushels.  But  as  the  allottees  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  raising  thereof  I  do  not  include  it  in  my  statistics. 

On  account  of  dry  weather,  there  having  been  no  rain  since  April  to  amount  to 
anything,  spring  wheat  is  nearly  a  failure.  Fall-sown  wheat  is  fairly  good.  The 
dry  season  ha^  cut  down  the  potato  and  fall  vegetable  crop  at  least  one-half  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  last  year. 

The  statistics  show  6,000  horses.  This  is,  of  course,  estimated.  I  have  not  found 
any  Indian  yet  that  knows  how  many  he  does  own,  but  I  am  satisfied  from  observa- 
tion that  the  estimate  is  not  too  high.  However,  I  do  not  believe  all  the  6,000  horses 
could  be  sold  for  $6,000,  for,  with  very  few  exceptions,  they  aro  what  is  called  here 
the  cayuse  ponies,  and  are  not  good  for  anything  except  for  riding.  But  few  (;an  be 
worked  to  buggies. 

The  Indian  does  not  eat  hog  meat  or  domestic  fowl  much,  and  takes  no  interest  in 
the  raising  of  hogs  or  poultry,  so  that  outside  of  the  mixed  bloods  there  are  but  very 
few  Indians  who  raise  hogs  or  chickens. 

I  am  aware  that  this  is  not  a  good  showing,  but  for  the  information  of  those  who 
are  eager  to  know  the  true  condition  of  these  Indians  I  will  say  that  I  have  it  from 
most  reliable  sources  that  the  Indians  have  done  this  year  as  well  as  they  ever  did. 

The  question  will  naturally  present  itself  to  all  who  are  interested  in  his  behalf, 
''Can  not  his  industrial  habits  be  improved?*'  To  this  question  I  answer  candidly 
that,  so  far  as  the  adult  Indian  is  concerned,  with  his  citizenship  and  surroundings, 
I  do  not  think  it  can.  These  Indians  will,  as  a  rule,  retrograde  in  industry  nnder  the 
existini^  conditions.  The  average  Indian,  so  far  as  business  is  concerned,  will  com- 
pare with  the  average  country  boy  at  10  or  12  years  of  age.  He  has  no  business 
capacity,  no  habits  of  economy  or  industry.  The  single  horse  and  plow  is  a  thing 
of  the  past  in  this  country.  The  cradle  is  no  longer  used  by  the  farmer.  Wheat  is 
worked  from  the  seeding  to  the  sa<'king  by  costly  machinery,  and  $2,000  would  be  a 
small  sum  to  buy  machinery  to  farm  160  acres  with.  The  full-blood  Indian  in  three- 
fourths  of  the  allotments  has  no  improvements  acquired  by  his  own  labor.  The  only 
improvements  on  the  allotment  is  in  most  cases  a  two-wire  fence,  put  there  by  the 
white  renter.  A  well  of  water  and  a  bouse  would  be  a  necessity  for  him  to  start 
farming  on,  were  it  even  with  but  one  horse  and  plow.  With  his  habits  of  economy, 
however,  very  few  will  ever  accumulate  money  enough  to  dig  the  well  and  build  the 
house,  and  yet  this  is  the  most  advantageous  county  in  Oregon  for  a  person  with 
ordinary  economy  and  industry  to  make  a  decent  living  by  fanning.  The  majority 
of  the  Indians  live  along  the  water  <>ourses  in  tepees,  construct'Cd  after  the  pattern 
adopted  by  their  forefathers,  and  dress  alno  ''  in  the  goo<l  old  fashion,"  as  in  the  days 
of  yore.     1  mention  this  simply  to  show  how  slow  the  Indian  is  to  chango  his  habits 

If  I  could  be  the  means  of  getting  him  on  his  allotment  and  of  inducing  him  to 
use  sufficient  industry  to  support  himself  and  family  by  his  own  labor,  I  would  enter- 
tain no  fears  for  his  future;  and  had  anything  been  done  toward  that  end  when  it 
ought  to  have  been  done  and  when  it  could  have  been  done,  the  Indian  would  now 
be  where,  as  it  is,  he  never  will  be,  on  a  fair  way  to  become  a  self-supporting  citizen. 
Bnt  as  the  adult  Indian  is  now  left  to  himself,  so  he  will  be  when  iinal  patent  issues. 
Then,  in  a  very  short  space  of  time,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  the  title  to  his  land 
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will  pass  over  to  the  sharks  who  have  been  lurking  and  baiting,  and  lying  and  wait- 
ing many  a  year  for  the  great  emancipation  day  of  the  Indian,  and  the  latter  will 
become  an  outcast  and  a  vagabond  in  the  land  of  his  fathers. 

Educational  work. — ^The  educational  work  in  the  past  year  has  been  very  satisfac- 
tory. It  has  been  my  good  fortune  so  far  to  be  a  stranger  to  any  trouble  among 
school  employees.  The  relations  between  the  school  superintender.t,  and  myself  have 
been  movSt  cordial,  and  both  Miss  Gaither,  superintendent  of  the  Government  school, 
and  Father  Chinale,  superintendent  of  the  Kate  Drexel  contract  school,  have  coop- 
erated fully  with  me  in  carrying  out  any  suggestions  for  the  building  up  of  the 
schools  and  the  improvement  of  the  Indians  generally. 

1  am  glad  to  say  that  the  Government  school  has  the  reputation  of  beiue  the  best 
conducte<l  boarding  school  in  the  Indian  service.  For  this  I  do  not  claim  the  honor ; 
it  is  due  to  Miss  Gaither's  untiring  ener^,  indomitable  perseverance,  excellent  exec- 
utive ability,  uniform  kindness,  impartiality,  and  ladylike  ways  and  manners.  All 
the  teachers  and  employees  have  devoted  their  time  and  energy  to  the  advancement 
of  the  children  in  the  different  lines,  never  complaining  of  overwork  or  anything 
else.  They  did  all  they  could  to  make  the  children  happy  and  contented,  and  have  been 
self-sacriticing  for  the  good  and  welfare  of  the  children  intrusted  in  their  care.  I 
have  never  seen  children  better  contented,  more  agreeable,  or  easier  controlled.  This 
year  quite  a  number  would  have  preferred  to  remain  at  the  school  than  to  go  home 
for  vacation,  a  thing  heretofore  unknown. 

lu  the  first  part  of  this  report  I  say :  ''  My  Indians  have  made  so  little  progress  in 
the  past  year  that  I  can  not  discover  any  except  among  the  school  children.''  Let 
me  add  now  that  this  is  a  fact  deserving  special  attention  and  worthy  of  admiration. 
Boys  and  girls  who  had  never  been  to  school  and  could  not  talk  a  word  of  English, 
and  who  would  hide  their  faces  at  the  sight  of  a  stranger,  now  meet  me  with  a  smile, 
the  boys  tipping  their  hats,  with  a  ''Good  morning,  Mr.  Harper,''  ''or  good  evening," 
as  the  case  may  be.  This  is  really  encouraging.  Little  tots,  4  and  5  years  old,  learn- 
ing in  one  year  to  speak  English  and  to  spell  is,  I  think,  doing  well.  Of  course 
they  do  not  learn  as  much  spelling  and  reading  as  white  children  do  during  the 
same  time,  but  the^  learn  as  much  as  white  children  would  if  they  had  to  learn  the 
English  as  the  Indian  children  have  to  do.  For  further  information  your  attention 
is  called  to  Miss  Gaither's  report,  herewith  inclosed. 

I  often  see  in  reports  and  in  interviews  with  Indians  that  the  parents  are  anxious 
to  have  their  children  educated.  My  observations  here  oonvinced  me  that,  as  a  rule, 
the  reverse  is  true,  and,  if  left  entirely  with  the  parents,  I  am  strongly  of  the  opinion 
that  they  would  not  send  their  children  to  school  at  all.  Here  is  where  I  fear  citi- 
zenship will  do  them  the  most  harm.  If  it  is  unlawful  to  send  police  out  and  force 
a  white  citizen's  child  to  go  to  school,  it  is  contended  that  the  same  law  is  also 
applicable  to  the  child  of  an  Indian  citizen.  This  point  should  be  accorded  more 
than  ordinary  attention.  If  the  children  are  not  sent  to  school  and  can  not  be 
brought  to  school  either,  where  they  could  be  taught  something;  about  how  to  make 
themselves  self-supporting,  and  partially  at  least  qualitied  for  citizenship,  the  sooner 
the  Government  abandons  all  agencies  and  schools  on  reservations  where  the  Indians 
happen  to  be  allotted  the  better.  Advice  will  not  avail  to  get  them  to  school  when 
the  parents  fully  learn  that  no  one  has  authority  to  see  that  they  act  upon  advice. 
There  are  many  who  will,  perhaps,  send  their  children  voluntarily,  but  the  "blanket" 
Indian  never  will.  As  to  the  children  who  have  been  to  schoul  already,  they  will, 
instead  of  becoming  infatuated  with  school  life,  gradually  fall  into  a  state  of  discon- 
tentedness  and  apathy  to  the  school  they  so  dearly  loved.  The  children  arriving  at 
school  age  are  the  ones  to  insist  on  'being  sent  to  school,  and  the  best  results  will 
follow.  Those  coming  to  school  at  12  to  16,  their  parents  having  resorted  to  all  kinds 
of  subterfuge  to  keep  them  out  nntil  that  age,  are  not  at  all  the  very  best  scholars. 

The  question  of  the  State's  taking  charge  of  the  Indian  education  and  extending 
the  common  school  system  over  reservations  where  Indians  are  allotted  is  being  dis- 
cussed by  some  and  advocated  by  others.  The  same  difficulty  would  of  course  con- 
front the  State  that  is  about  to  confront  the  United  States:  There  will  be  no  com- 
pulsory power  to  bring  the  children  to  school,  and  the  "citizen"  parents  will  surely 
not  bo  overanxious  to  send  them  there.  Well,  the  State,  not  receiving  any  taxes 
from  the  Indian,  will  perhaps  not  exert  itself  much  to  build  schoolhouses  or  offer 
inducements  that  the  children  may  be  brought  to  school. 

Tiie  Kate  Drexel  School,  conducted  by  Father  Chinale,  is  much  improved  in  the  last 
two  years.  They  have  very  nice  and  well-arranged  buildings,  and  a  good  system  of 
waterworks.  Order  and  neatness  are  apparent  in  every  department,  and  the  chil- 
dren are  taught  many  a  useful  lesson  in  practical  agriculture,  general  housework, 
and  self-reliance. 

Employees. — There  is  so  much  dependent  upon  good,  efficient,  and  willing  em- 
ployees, and  so  little  can  be  accomplished  without  them,  that  I  feel  personally 
indebted  to  all  the  employees  of  the  school  and  of  the  agency.  I  have  felt  free  to 
call  on  anyone  of  them  at  any  time,  day  or  night,  for  the  performance  of  any  neoes- 
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sary  work,  with  the  assarance  that  the  call  would  be  responded  to  by  their  best 
efforts. 

During  the  year,  Inspector  MoCormick  honored  us  with  a  visit  of  a  few  days. 
From  him  I  received  many  valuable  suggestions,  and  would  be  pleased  to  have  him 
come  often. 

Very  respectfully, 

Geok(1R  W.  Harper. 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Report  of  Superintendent  of  Umatilla  School. 

Umatilla  Industrial  Boarding  School, 

Pendleton,  Oreg.,  July  10, 1895. 

SXB:  I  have  the  honor  to  sabmit  herewith  the  second  annual  report  of  the  work  of  this  school. 

The  capacity  is  not  sufficiently  large  to  accommodate  100  children,  as  is  thought  at  the  Indian  Office. 
The  dinins  room  and  schoolrooms  could  accommodate  that  number,  but  the  dormitories  and  play  rooms 
not  more  uian  75. 

We  have  a  healthy  set  of  children.  Fifty  of  them  are  between  the  ages  of  4  and  12  years.  Next  year 
manv  more  small  ones  will  be  added  to  our  number. 

Alter  the  children  enter  school  many  of  them  do  not  go  to  their  homes  during  the  year.  Their  par- 
ents come  oft«n  to  see  them,  and  rarely  ever  ask  to  have  them  go  home  to  spend  tne  night.  Tney 
seem  ^^tifled  to  know  that  their  children  are  so  contented  and  nappy. 

During  the  entire  year  only  six  pupils  have  run  away  from  the  scii'ool,  three  of  whom  stayed  away 
one  night  and  returned  the  following  day  without  having  to  be  sent  for. 

The  school  has  done  well  in  every  depfotment,  owing  to  the  efficient  and  interested  employees.  The 
boys  deserve  special  mention.  In  previous  years  the  girls  have  sur]>assed  them,  both  in  their  classes 
and  work;  but  this  past  year  the  Doys  have  e<iualed  the  girls.  Their  succchs  is  greatly  due  to  the 
efforts  and  untiring  energy  of  Mr.  Clemmer,  the  iuduHtrial  teacher. 

Through  the  spring  and  summer  they  plowed  80  acres  of  land  and  sowed  40  acres  of  it  in  wheat  for 
hajr ;  the  other  40  were  summer-fallowed  for  next  year's  crop.  They  also  cultivated  a  large  garden, 
which  would  have  produced  vegetables  enough  to  supply  the  school  had  it  rained ;  but  owing  to  the 
very  dry  season  I  fear  the  garden  will  not  be  a  success.  Last  year  a  great  quantity  of  vegetables  of 
every  kind  was  raised,  more  than  enough  to  supply  the  school. 

Four  acres  of  alfalfa  were  sown  in  the  spring;  uie  yard  was  also  sown  in  blue^rass  and  clover;  trecM 
were  planted,  but  owing  to  the  dry  weatner  uie  grass,  alfalfa,  and  trees  have  died. 

The  windmill  furnishes  only  enough  water  to  supply  the  school.  If  the  yard  and  garden  were  irri- 
gated  we  would  then  have  a  beautiful  nlace.  The  soil  is  very  rich  and  productive.  We  could  have  a 
nice  sod  of  grass  in  the  yard.  Trees,  flowers,  and  fruit,  in  fact,  all  kinds  of  vegetation,  will  grow  here 
if  irrigated. 

The  schoolroom  work  ot  the  past  year  was  very  satisfactory.  The  children  showe<l  marked 
improvement  in  their  studies,  also  their  singing  and  marching.    The  school  is  now  well  grade<l. 

We  had  four  public  entertainments  within  the  year,  at  Thanksgiving,  Christmas,  February  22,  and 
May  9.  The  children  acquitted  themselves  well  at  these  entertainments  and  could  not  have  been 
surpassed  by  white  children.  We  were  gratified  that  Mr.  McCormick,  United  States  Indian  ioHpector. 
was  present  at  our  May  exhibition.  We  are  always  pleased  to  have  the  officials  visit  our  schools  and 
see  our  work. 

We  have  an  organized  Sunday  school,  in  which  the  children  take  great  interest.  At  our  evening 
song  service  the  children,  from  the  youngest  to  the  oldest,  recite  from  the  Bible  verses  which  they 
usually  learn  Sunday  afternoon.  Tnis  is  optional  with  them.  At  first  only  a  very  few  would  have 
verses,  now  nearly  every  child  has  a  verse  or  a  commandment  which  he  delights  in  repeating.  *  Many 
of  their  parents  attend  these  services  and  seem  to  eivjoy  them,  although  they  understand  but  littfe 
Soglish. 

For  the  past  six  months  the  Presbyterian  and  Methodist  ministers  of  Pendleton  have  taken  turns 
in  holding  service  for  the  children  one  evening  in  each  week.  Those  services  have  been  greatly 
ei^yed  by  them,  and  I  think  much  good  has  been  the  result. 

The  health  of  the  school  has  been  remarkable.  Both  years  I  have  been  here  we  have  had  but  little 
sickness.  I  attribute  it  to  the  cleanliness  of  the  school,  the  children,  and  the  great  care  which  is 
taken  of  them,  also  the  well-Y>repared  food  and  the  thorough  ventilation  of  the  house. 

In  March  Captain  Richards,  of  the  Fourth  Cavalry,  and  a  few  of  his  men  were  sent  to  this  agency. 
Captain  Kichards  took  an  interest  in  the  school;  he  allowed  his  sergeant  to  drill  both  the  boys  and 
girls  every  day  during  his  stay.  These  drills  were  very  helpful  and  were  continued  the  rest  of  the 
year.  Two  companies  were  organized  by  the  sergeant,  each  haring  its  captain  and  lieutenants  chosen 
m>m  the  school.  These  officers  took  pride  and  interest  in  drilling  their  companies,  also  in  having 
them  march  to  their  meals  and  school  in  the  proper  manner;  they  also  kept  them  quiet  in  the  dormi- 
tories when  they  retired  at  night.  The  walk  and  carriage  of  many  of  the  pupils  were  greatly  improvetl 
by  these  drills  and  exercises. 

Mr.  Harper,  the  agent,  is  deeply  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  school  and  aids  it  in  every  possi- 
ble way. 

Thanking  the  Indian  Office  for  its  liberal  support,  I  am,  very  respectfully 

MoLUE  V.  Gaitukr,  Superintendent. 

The  COM.MISSIONER  of  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  WARM  SPRINGS  AGENCY. 

Warm  Springs  Indian  Agency,  Orkg.,  August  13, 1895. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  annual  report  for  this  agency  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  Jane  30,  1895. 

I  arrived  here  October  10, 1894,  and  assumed  charge  November  1,  finding  affairs  in 
^ood  mining  order.    My  predecessor  deserves  the  credit  ot  Q\^tsAv\i^\>^\&  ^<^^\^^^  ^\ 
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dishonest  people  who  had  been  here  for  many  years,  and  who  practically  enslaved  a 
large  part  of  tnose  Indians  by  holding  them  in  debt  through  many  an  improper  means. 
Population. — This  year's  census  is  smaller  than  that  of  1894.  This  is  partly  due  to 
the  fact  that  I  found  only  76  Pi-Utes,  whereas  last  year  114  were  reported.  There 
is  also  a  decrease  of  36  in  the  total  number  of  Wascoes,  Teninos,  John  Days,  etc.  I 
am  wholly  unable  to  account  for  this  decrease  in  the  population  of  this  reservation, 
and  can  only  lay  it  to  some  mistake  in  the  taking  and  compiling  of  last  vear*s  cen- 
sus, as  I  am  positive  that  the  total  population  does  not  exceed  945  people,  the  number 
found  by  this  year's  census,  as  given  below.  No  other  fact  can  explain  such  a  dif- 
ference, for  the  births  and  deaths  for  the  past  year  balance  each  other,  and  bnt  a 
very  few  Indians  have  left  the  reservation  (permanently  since  the  last  census  was 
taken.     The  population  is  subdivided  as  follows: 

Warm  Springs 505 

Wascoes,  Teninos,  John  Days,  Deschutes 364 

Pi-Utes 76 

Total 945 

Males  over  18  years 277 

Males  under  18  years 178 

Total  males 455 

Females  above  16  years 346 

Females  under  16  years 144 

Total  females 490 

Location  and  climate. — This  reservation  is  situated  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Cas- 
cade Mountains,  the  west  boundary  running  on  the  summit  of  the  mountains,  and 
the  east  being  the  Deschutes  River,  the  area  thus  inclosed  comprising  a  great  deal 
of  mountainous,  rocky,  and  timber  land,  with  but  a  few  creek  bottoms  suitable  to 
successful  gardening.  Owing  to  this  situation,  the  climate  is  too  severe  for  the 
usual  production  of  varied  crops.  Winter  lasts  geuerallv  ftve  months,  followed  by  a 
short,  not  summer,  which  has  occasional  frosts  in  the  night.  The  last  frost  occurred 
as  late  as  July  6.  Under  such  conditions  crops  can  not  safely  be  raised,  and  as  a 
consequence  nearly  all  the  garden  truck  was  destroyed  as  usual. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  crops  of  many  Indians  were  a^aiu  ruined  by  crickets.  This 
has  now  been  the  case  for  several  years  and  is  certainly  very  discouraging.  This 
destruction  of  crops  by  crickets  takes  place  only  on  that  portion  of  the  reservation 
lying  north  of  the  Warm  Springs  River,  all  the  land  to  the  south  of  that  stream 
being  eutirely  free  from  those  pests.  The  land  thus  infested  is  the  portion  allotted 
to  the  Warm  Springs  tribe,  and  the  slow  progress  of  these  Indians  toward  a  state  of 
civilization  is  no  doubt  largely  due  to  the  annual  destruction  of  their  crops  and  the 
consecfuent  distress  and  discouragement  attendant  thereon.  Notwithstanding  this 
drawback,  the  Indians  seem  cheerful  and  will  try  again  and  again.  They  generally 
succeed  in  raising  a  large  quantity  of  hay,  however. 

Uudcr  authority  from  the  Indian  Office,  I  lent  a  number  of  the  ])low8  on  hand, 
which  are  carried  on  paper  as  school  plows,  to  those  of  the  Indians  who  did  not 
possess  such  implements  in  order  to  assist  them  in  putting  in  their  crops,  and  to 
encourage  those  who  have  not  as  yet  begun  to  farm  their  allotments  to  make  a 
beginning.  As  a  consequence  quite  a  large  amount  of  new  land  was  plowed  for 
the  first  time,  and  some  of  the  poorer  Indians,  principally  the  Pi-Utes,  were  enabled 
to  put  sufficient  land  under  cultivation  to  produce  small  crops  of  hay  and  grain. 

Improvements. — ^During  the  past  year  a  commodious  storehouse  and  commissary  and 
a  new  blacksmith  shop  have  been  erected.  These,  with  the  new  consolidated  school 
1)uildings  and  the  three  prospective  houses  for  employees  which  are  to  be  constructed 
shortly,  will  soon  make  this  a  very  comfortable  agency.  All  of  these  buildings  were 
very  badly  needed. 

The  Indians  have  built  six  new  houses  and  enlarged  others.  They  are  very  anxious 
to  erect  houses,  and  to  secure  this  end  they  have  been  allowed,  whenever  practicable, 
to  assist  the  sawyer  in  sawing  lumber  for  themselves.  At  the  present  time  nine  have 
lumber  drying,  and  I  hope  to  have  ten  more  do  the  same  thing  this  year. 

Horses  and  cattle. — There  is  a  noticeable  decrease  in  the  number  of  ponies  and  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  cattle  on  this  retjcrvatiou.  As  all  beef  K>r  school  and 
agency  use  is  sold  bv  the  Indians,  and  as  several  advantageous  sales  of  beef  cattle 
were  made  to  outsiders,  the  Indians  begin  to  realize  wherein  the  profit  lies  and  act 
accordingly.  One  man  alone  has  six  to  seven  thousand  sheep,  and  derives  quite  a 
comfortable  income  from  them. 

Crops. — The  crops  this  year  will  not  be  very  large,  on  account  of  what  has  already 
been  stated.    These  Indians,  with  some  few  exceptions,  would  cheerfully  work,  but 
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they  receive  no  encoaragement  amongst  the  whites,  and  the  labor  the  Government 
gives  them  is  limited  to  a  feyv  men  out  of  several  hundred.  I  always  have  plenty  of 
applicants  for  work,  but  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  am  compelled  to  refuse  them.  When- 
ever an  Indian's  ability  warrants  it  he  is  given  employment  formerly  held  by  whites, 
and  thus  far  I  have  nothing  but  praise  to  bestow  on  such  as  are  holding  and  have 
held  positioDS. 

Employeet. — All  employees  now  here  are  efficient  and  have  very  satisfactorily  per- 
formed their  duties. 

Boadi. — ^This  year  about  48  miles  of  road  had  to  be  repaired,  which  required  five  days' 
work  firom  each  able-bodied  Indian. 

Edaeatkni. — Pending  the  erection  of  a  large  consolidated  school  here  at  the  agency, 
the  boarding  school  at  Simnasho,  20  miles  north  of  the  agency,  was  kept  up  to  its 
full  capacity  during  the  school  year.  The  usual  progress  was  made  amongst  the 
pupils,  and  the  school  was  satisfactory  in  every  way. 

ICissLoiiLaries. — The  spiritual  welfare  of  the  Indians  is  looked  after  by  two  mission- 
ary clergymen  maintained  here  by  the  Board  of  Missions  of  the  Uniteid  Presbyterian 
Church.  These  gentlemen  have  done  good  work  and  are  certainly  a  factor  in  the 
civilization  of  these  tribes. 

Indian  pdioe. — ^The  ten  Indian  policemen  have  done  efficient  work  during  the  year 
and  are  entitled  to  praise.  I  regret  to  note  that,  although  the  regulations  allow  a 
certain  small  enough  ration  to  each  policeman,  and  said  ration  is  earnestly  asked  for 
by  the' agent,  yet  ouly  a  part  is  invariably  furnished.  The  compensation  of  the 
policemen  is  little  enough  without  cutting  down  their  allowance  of  rations. 

Indian  oonrts. — Since  the  last  annual  report,  and  in  accordance  with  the  recommen- 
dation contained  therein,  a  court  for  the  trial  of  Indian  oflenses  has  been  established 
at  this  agency.  The  judges  of  the  court  are  now  three  good  and  painstaking  Indians. 
They  have  tried  eighteen  cases  during  the  year  with  apparent  satisfaction  to  all  ccn- 
cemed. 

Condusion. — In  conclusion  I  will  say  that  noticeable  progress  has  been  and  is  made 
among  these  Indians,  which  is  evidenced  by  their  disposition  to  work  and  the 
increase  of  farms  and  houses  and  stock.  Most  of  these  Indians  are  very  poor,  and 
assistance  from  the  Government  in  the  shape  of  wagons,  farming  tools,  etc.,  articles 
which  they  need  very  much  but  have  no  money  to  ony,  would  certainly  be  a  great 
benefit  and  would  set  up  many  an  Indian  here.  Such  small  tools  as  are  here  were 
given  them  by  the  agent,  and,  wherever  asked  for,  assistance  of  all  kinds  was 
rendered. 

I  also  regret  to  note  that  the  position  of  teamster  at  $25  per  month  was  disallowed, 
thus  depriving  one  more  Indian  of  a  job  as  well  as  afi^ording  considerable  inconven- 
ience in  the  administration  of  aftairs.    The  work  is  now  done  after  a  fashion  by  the 
school  laborer  at  $20  a  month,  the  only  individual  I  have  here  for  work. 
Very  respectfully, 

.    C.  \V.  Parser. 
First  Lieutenant f  Eighth  Cavalry,  Acting  Indian  Agent. 

The  CoMHissiONBR  OF  Indian  Affairs. 


Beport  of  Superintendent  of  Simnasiio  School. 

SucNASHO  School,  Obeoon,  July  16^  1896. 

SXB:  I  have  the  honor  to  aabmit  this  my  first  annual  report  of  the  Simnasho  boarding  school  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  Jane  30,  1895.  The  nrettent  superintendent,  having  taken  charge  about  the  middle 
of  the  school  term,  finds  it  quite  difficult  to  give  8ucb  a  biHtory  of  the  year's  work  as  might  be  expected. 

We  havo  had  enrolled  during  the'  year  40  males  and  30  females  from  difl'ereut  tribes,  as  follows : 


Tribe. 

Hale. 

Female. 

Total. 

• 

Warm  Springs 

32 
5 
2 

1 

23 
2 
3 
2 

55 

Pi-Ute :. 

7 

Wasco 

5 

Pu  yallup 

3 

Had  we  sufficient  room  the  attendance  could  have  been  almost  doubled,  and  we  are  glad  to  note  that 
the  department  has  taken  steps  to  erect  a  commodious  school  building  near  the  agency. 

A  number  of  the  buildings  here  would  hardly  be  in  condition  to  bo  used  after  another  year  without 
considerable  expense  in  repairing.  Knowing  "that  the  buildings  would  nut  be  used  more  than  one 
more  year,  we  have  made  only  improvements  which  were  necessary  to  carrying  on  the  school. 

We'have  had  great  difficulty  in  ket^ping  the  boys  pruperlv  clotlie<l  on  account  of  the  ^or  quality  of 
the  material,  especially  the  shoes.  The  clothing  for  the  girls,  being  made  iu  the  sewing  room,  was 
better  adapted  to  their  individual  needs. 

Schoolroom  work. — The  teacher.  Miss  Kate  Lister,  has  acted  in  that  capacity  for  five  years,  and  is 
weU  acquainted  with  the  methods  of  starting  the  papils  properly.    The  advanced  room  ha«  been  in 
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charge  of  thme  different  persons  dorine  the  year,  the  auistant  matron,  Mrs.  Wilson,  having  looked 
after  it  hefore  the  arrival  of  the  present  superintendent.  These  freqnent  changes  have  caused  a  lack 
of  nniformity  not  to  be  found  in  the  primary  room. 

Industries.— There  have  been  no  industries  taught  with  the  exception  of  those  necessary  for  thm 
proper  running  of  the  school.  The  boys  have  almost  entirely  looked  after  the  outside  work,  and  were 
sent  in  details  of  about  four  each  to  the  agency  to  look  after  the  farm  and  garden  there.  As  tlto  power 
to  the  circular  saw  was  in  poor  repair,  they  sawed  almost  all  the  wood  by  hand.  They  also  attended 
to  the  stock.    One  of  the  boys  became  an  excellent  repairer  of  shoes. 

The  girls  were  sent  in  details  of  about  four  each  to  the  sewing  room,  kitchen,  and  laundry,  where 
they  performed  the  work  neatly.  We  have  endeavored  to  avoid  the  pernicious  effect  of  paying  pupils 
for  personal  service  by  placing  such  remuneration  in  the  light  of  a  gift. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  next  year  some  of  the  boys  can  be  regularly  detailed  to  the  blacksmith  and 
OAri>®°^i'  f^hops,  and  be  taught  there  and  elsewhere  some  of  the  useful  trades.  In  the  past  this  has 
been  impracticable  on  account  of  distance. 

Sanitary.— With  exception  of  sore  eyes  and  a  few  severe  colds,  there  has  been  no  sickness  in  thosohool. 
Au  epidemic  of  measles  broke  out  on  the  reservation,  but  we  promptly  instituted  what  was  practically 
a  quarantine,  by  having  the  larger  boys  on  duty  to  warn  off  all  persons  from  whom  there  was  supposed 
to  DC  danger. 

Religious  training.— All  pupils  attended  Sunday  school  each  Sabbath  morning  and  preaching  services 
in  the  evening.  There  was  also  a  service  each  Sabbath  afternoon  attended  by  such  pupils  as  so  desired. 
The  prayer  meetings  on  Wednesday  evenings  were  also  usually  well  attended. 

Improvements.— There  have  been  out  few  improveroents  on  account  of  the  probable  removable  of  the 
school.    A  meat  house  and  woodshed  were  built  and  some  fence  put  up. 

Conclusion. — It  is  a  deplorable  fact  that  pupils  who  have  spent  a  great  portion  of  the  school  year  in 
an  institution  of  learning  will  in  a  week  after  they  enter  their  camps  appear  no  better  than  their 
associates.  There  are  some  exceptions  to  this,  but  as  a  rule  after  they  have  oeen  out  a  short  time  we 
can  not  induce  them  to  speak  a  word  of  English.  This  is  caused,  principally,  by  timidity,  natural  to 
all  children,  and  especially  so  with  Indians. 

Many  thanks  are  extended  to  you  and  to  all  other  persons  who  have  helped  to  make  the  Simnasho 
boarding  school  a  success  for  the  past  year. 

Very  respectfully.  W.  J.  Cabtkr, 

SuperinUndent  and  PrineipaL 

Lieut.  C.  W.  Farbbr, 

Acting  United  States  Indian  Agent. 
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REPORT  OF  CHEYENNE  RIVER  AGENCY. 

Cheyenne  River  Agency,  S.  Dak.,  August  Sly  1895, 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  sabmit  this  my  second  annual  report  of  this  agency. 

The  agency  is  located  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Missonri  River,  opposite  the  town 
of  Forest  City,  and  is  reached  via  the  North  Western  Railway  to  Gettysburg,  S.  Dak., 
theuce  to  agency;  a  distance  of  20  miles,  by  stage.  Eastern  mails  reach  here  three 
times  a  week  via  the  above  route.  The  telegraph  station  is  Gettysburg.  The 
facilities  for  crossing  the  Missonri  River  at  this  point  are  not  adequate,  and,  together 
with  almost  constant  litigation  over  the  ferry  privilege,  cause  delay  in  the  delivery 
of  supplies,  often  to  the  great  inconvenience  of  the  agency. 

As  this  reserve  is  much  better  adapted  to  stock  raising  than  to  farming,  the  former 
is  the  main  industry  that  engages  the  attention  of  the  Indians,  and  it  is  by  this 
means  alone  that  these  Indians  will  ever  attain  self-support ;  and  as  a  measure  of 
the  success  now  reached  it  may  be  mentioned  that  for  some  years  past  the  Indians 
have  been  furnishing  a  large  proportion  of  the  beef  required  for  their  subsistence. 
During  the  fiscal  year  just  past  their  sales  to  the  Government  amounted  to  nearly 
$30,000,  and  in  addition  quite  a  large  number  of  cattle  are  annuallv  shipped  to  some 
Eastern  markets. 

There  are  two  substations  on  the  reserve  at  which  subsistence  supplies  are  regu- 
larly issued,  one  on  the  Moreau  River  at  White  Horse  Camp,  about  30  miles  ft'om 
agency,  and  the  other  on  Cherry  Creek,  about  80  miles  from  agency.  At  these  two 
substations  the  great  majority  of  the  Indians  receive  their  rations,  the  beef  required 
being  driven  from  the  agency  to  tbem  after  being  inspected  and  branded  at  the 
agency  proper.  All  the  other  supplies  are  delivered  at  the  agency  and  transported 
to  the  substations  by  Indians. 

Nearly  all  the  Indians  have  small  patches  of  ground  under  cultivation,  varying 
from  an  acre  to  4  or  5  or  more  acre*  in  the  more  favorable  localities,  the  total  acreage 
under  cultivation  the  present  year  being  700.  Corn  and  potatoes,  pumpkins,  melons, 
and  the  small  vegetables,  as  stated  in  the  statistical  report,  have  been  raised.  On 
account  of  the  great  uncertainty  of  the  wheat  and  oat  crops  the  cultivation  of  these 
cereals  is  not  now  attempted  here.  It  has  been  thought  best  to  combine  a  moderate 
amount  only  of  farming  with  the  stock  raising,  as  the  latter  is  by  far  the  more  cer- 
tain and  profitable,  farming  being  resorted  to  in  order  that  the  Indians  may  have 
some  employment  at  a  season  when  the  stock  does  not  require  all  their  time  and 
attention. 
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In  order  to  obtain  the  necessary  wood  and  water  the  Indians  are  scattered  along 
the  streams  almost  throughout  the  entire  extent  of  the  reserve.  They  live  mostly 
in  lo^  houses,  which  are,  generally  speaking,  well  built,  and  several  of  them  have 
good  floors  and  windows,  and  a  very  few  shingle  roofs.  It  is  intended  to  improve  their 
condition  in  this  respect  during  the  present  fiscal  year  by  furnishing  lumber  for 
floors  and  roofs  and  doors,  and  windows  for  such  of  the  houses  as  are  without  these 
improvements  and  deemed  worthy  of  having  the  same  made. 

It  is  believed  the  Indians  of  the  Cheyenne  River  Reserve  will  compare  favorably 
with  those  on  any  of  the  other  Sioux  reserves.  It  is  rare  to  see  one  of  these  Indians 
in  other  than  civilized  garb;  their  children  are  sent  to  school  with  greater  regularity 
year  after  year;  they  give  more  and  deeper  attention  to  the  efibrts  of  the  mission- 
aries; dancing  is  indulged  in  to  a  very  limited  extent,  indeed  in  this  respect  they 
surpass  their  white  neighbors,  while  their  dances  are,  to  say  the  least,  as  devoid  of 
harm.  The  native  dances  are  a  thing  of  the  past.  In  these  and  many  other  respects 
they  give  evidence  of  a  steady  though  slow  improvement,  which  I  sincerely  hope  will 
prove  permanent. 

The  court  of  Indian  offenses  has  been  in  full  operation  during  the  year,  and  affords 
the  easiest  and  best  means  of  settling  the  many  petty  offenses  and  differences  bound 
to  exist  among  such  a  number  of  people.  The  proceedings  of  the  court  are  carefullv 
reviewed  by  the  agent  during  and  an«r  each  session,  when  the  judges  are  given  such 
instruction,  advice,  and  assistance  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  to  the  proper  dis- 
charge of  their  duties  and  the  administration  of  justice.  The  total  number  of  con- 
victions by  the  cour^  during  the  year  is  sixty-six,  all  being  cases  of  minor  offenses. 

The  police  force  consists  of  2  officers  and  25  privates,  which  is  none  too  large  to 
preserve  order  and  perform  the  other  duties  required  on  a  reserve  of  this  size.  Their 
compensation  is  altogether  inadequate  to  the  service  rendered  and  ought  to  be  largely 
increased. 

The  efficiency  of  the  force  has  been  maintained  with  considerable  difficulty.  For  a 
time  its  existence  with  efficiency — and  without  that  it  is  worthless — was  seriously 
threatened  by  the  proceedings  of  the  United  States  court  at  Deadwood  in  February 
last  in  the  imprisonment,  indictment,  and  trial  thereof  seven  of  its  members,  includ- 
ing both  officers,  for  the  killing  of  William  Fielder,  a  white  squaw  man  on  the  reserve 
in  1893,  while  the  said  Fielder  was  resisting  arrest.  The  trial  at  Deadwood  resulted 
in  the  complete  acquittal  of  five  of  the  force,  but  the  two  officers  were  found  by  the 
jury  to  be  guilty  of  assault  with  intent  to  do  great  bodily  harm,  and  were  each  sen- 
tenced by  the  court  to  one  year  and  one  day  imprisonment  in  the  Sioux  Falls,  S. 
Dak.,  penitentiary,  which  sentence  was  later  set  aside  on  habeas  corpus  proceedings, 
and  I  nope  the  matter  has  now  been  finally  settled. 

The  prosecution  of  these  police  necessitated  the  expenditure  of  over  $2,000  by 
themselves  and  their  friends  on  and  off  the  reserve,  and  the  necessity  therefor,  to  say. 
the  least,  is  not  apparent  in  view  of  the  fact  that  immediately  after  the  killing  the 
matter  was  thoroughly  investigated  by  the  then  United  States  district  attorney  and 
a  United  States  court  commissioner,  and  subsequently  by  a  United  States  grand  jury, 
all  of  whom  found  no  cause  for  further  proceedings,  and  the  police  were  accordingly 
discharged. 

Their  rearrest,  indictment,  and  trial,  and  the  conviction  of  two  of  them  of  a  minor 
offense  in  connection  with  the  plain  discharge  of  their  sworn  duty  to  the  Govern- 
ment, together  with  their  imprisonment,  created  great  excitement  among  the  other 
members  of  the  force,  not  alone  on  this  reserve  but  in  all  the  Sioux  agencies.  It  was 
impossible  for  the  Indians  to  see  anything  but  persecution  in  this  treatment  of  its 
police,  and  the  least  that  can  be  said  is  that  the  justice  of  the  proceeding  is  not 
apparent  to  others,  and  the  action  stated  came  very  near  being  the  means  of  causing 
the  police  to  resign  in  a  body;  and  this  on  the  part  of  men  who  have  ever  promptly 
and  cheerfully  yielded  obedience  to  every  order  of  the  Department,  and  laithmlly 
aided  in  the  preservation  of  order,  shows  how  deeply  they  felt  the  injustice  of  the 
treatment  accorded  their  fellow-members  of  the  force. 

The  attention  of  the  Department  is  specially  invited  to  the  report  of  Dr.  L.  F. 
Michael,  the  agency  physician.  I  believe  that  upon  a  reserve  of  the  size  of  the  Che- 
yenne River  Agency,  and  in  view  of  the  scattered  condition  of  the  Indians,  at  least 
two  physicians  should  be  constantly  on  duty.    The  doctor's  report  is  as  follows: 

ISot  being  associated  with  these  people  daring;  previous  years,  it  is  qnite  difficult  to  say  what 
advances  have  been  made  during  the  year.  But  to  the  careful  observer  it  ih  evident  that  advances  are 
made  along  the  various  lines  of  civilization. 

During  the  ten  months  of  my  charge  here  there  were  treated  840  cases,  and  during  the  year  50 
deaths  and  90  births. 

One  of  the  greatest  obstacles  in  the  way  of  advancing  medicine  is  the  long  territory  over  which  the 
Indians  are  scattered.  I  firmly  believe  that  but  few  if  any  Indians  on  this  reserve  would  call  on  their 
"medicineman"  if  they  had  readyaccesstoaphysician,  but  as  one-half  or  more  are  located  from  one  to 
three  days'  drive  from  the  agency,  the  reason  for' the  influence  of  the  meclicine  man  becomes  apparent 
to  all.  In  ca.He  of  any  sickness,  on  the  principle  of  self-preservation,  rather  than  travel  from  60  to  100 
miles,  which  is  almost  unreasonable  to  expect  from  them,  they  do  the  next  best  thine  and  call  on  their 
native  "  doctor."    Much  evil  comes  from  this.    The  **  doctor  "  tries  to  impress  on  the  patient  and  his 
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frieuds  hifi  great  powers,  recoant  wonderfal  cnrefi,  otc.  This  famiiibeH  fuel  for  many  firet  which  in 
Hoiiic  caseH  aro  almoHt  extinct,  but  bam  again  with  tlicir  old-time  fury  and  nothing  bat  iU  reaolta 
from  such  practices. 

There  should  not  be  loss  than  two  physicians  on  this  reserve.  Much  sufTering  coald  be  avoided  and 
the  day  of  the  native  medicine  man  would  soon  bo  on  a  rapid  dec4ine,  with  his  nndeaireable  influence 
in  all  directions.  One  physician  should  remain  at  the  agency  continually.  It  is  freqaent  thai  tbe 
physician  is  away  visiting  campe  from  three  to  ten  days  with  no  one  to  take  charge  of  emergency 
cases. 

On  February  1,  1895,  there  waa  opened  a  small  hospital  with  only  one  ward  containing  six  beds. 
The  building  utilised  for  this  purpose  was  an  abandoned  day-school  building.  From  the  date  of  the 
opening  to  June  30.  twentyaix  cases  received  hospital  treatment,  with  one  death.  The  hoMpital 
has  been  a  source  of  mach  good,  and  with  more  room  and  better  service  it  i»ill  be  one  of  the  grandeiM^ 
avenues  by  which  the  principles  of  good  cooking,  cleanliness,  firesh  air,  in  short,  all  the  requisites  of 
better  home  life  can  be  instilled  and  the  patients  made  to  appreciate  them. 

The  Indians  of  this  reserve  aro  largo  and  muscular:  especially  is  this  the  case  with  the  womea. 
With  more  suitable  sorroandings  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  remain  strong  and  healthy. 

One  of  the  great  enemies  of  the  Indian  race  is  tuberculosis  in  its  various  forms,  and  It  is  one  of  tne 
penalticM  they  pay  for  overcrowding  in  winter  in  small  log  houses  with  only  one  room  in  most  cases, 
one  or  t\ro  half  windows  with  one  dttor.  Here  thov  breathe  and  rebreatne  an  air  which  in  some 
instances  is  utterly  unfit  for  respiration,  and  esiieciaUy  is  this  the  case  whcro  some  one  ts  sick.  Per- 
sons debilitated  from  any  cause  witb  a  predisposition  to  disease  aro  Avqaently  infected  in  such  places 
by  breathing  an  air  pointed  by  the  expectoraUon  of  tuberculous  patients  and  who,  under  more  nTor« 
nolo  circumstances,  might  live  to  ripe  old  age.  I  have  endeavored  to  impress  upon  their  minds  the 
necessity  of  a  siiiUciency  of  good  air  and  lignt. 

In  constructing  houses  for  Indians  there  should  be  three  rooms,  and  in  no  case  less  than  two,  for 
various  reasons.  First,  it  destroys  to  a  certain  ext«nt  the  daily  routine  of  the  tepee.  Separate 
sleeping  apartments  are  desirable,  and  the  Indian  should  be  taught  the  necessity  of  such  arranse- 
ments.  Judging  from  the  frequent  calls  made  on  the  agent  for  doors  and  windows,  especially  uie 
latter,  they  propose  to  have  snmcient  light.  • 

During  the  entire  year  one  boarding  and  three  day  schools  have  been  maintained  on 
the  reserve,  and  three  boarding  schools  just  otf  the  reserve  draw  their  pupils  mainly 
from  the  Indians  of  this  agency.  All  these  schools  have  fully  maintained  their 
standing  during  the  year,  and  the  special  condition  of  each  has  been  set  forth  from 
time  to  time  in  my  rei)orts  to  the  superintendent  of  Indian  schools. 

The  total  cost  of  maintaining  the  schools  and  average  attendance  during  the  school 
year  is  as  follows : 


School. 


Cost. 


Agency  boarding '  $16, 692. 53 

No.  5  <lay  school 685. 78 

No.  7  day  school i         730.49 

No.  8  day  school 725. 70 


Average 
attend- 
ance. 


102 
19 
10 
10 


The  names  of  the  employees  at  each  school  and  the  amount  paid  them  has  been 
reported  quarterly  to  the  Indian  Office  as  required. 

The  Roman  Catholic,  the  Kpiscopal,  and  Congregational  churches  are  represented 
here  by  missionaries  who  have  rendered  good  service  in  the  work.  It  is  a  source  of 
great  satisfaction  to  me  to  not«  the  steady  improvement  these  Indians  are  making 
under  che  efforts  put  forth  by  the  white  and  native  missionaries.  The  contribution 
of  the  Indians  for  church  purposes,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  over  $3,600  the 
past  year,  in  itself  shows  that  they  are  deeply  interested  in  the  work,  and  the  absence 
of  the  more  serious  crimes  and  offenses  among  them  proves  that  considerable  impres- 
sion has  been  made  by  the  missionaries. 

None  of  the  Indians  living  on  the  diminished  reserve  have  over  been  able  to  have 
their  land  alloted  to  them,  for  the  reason  no  surveys  have  yet  been  made.  Requests 
have  been  made  for  the  required  surveys,  and  it  is  hoped  that  sufficint  funds  may 
soon  be  available  for  the  work.  Many  of  the  Indians  are  ready  and  desirous  of  hav- 
ing their  lands  alloted  so  that  they  can  make  permanent  improvements  with  the 
assurance  that  they  are  doing  so  on  their  own  land. 

I  desire  to  thank  the  Department  for  its  uniform  prompt  attention  to  all  the 
measures  recommended  from  time  to  time  for  the  advancement  of  these  Indians. 
Very  respectfully, 

Peter  Couchman, 
United  States  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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REPORT  OF  CROW  CREEK  AND  LOWER  BRULfi  AGENCY. 

Crow  Crekk  and  Lower  6rul6  Consolidated  Agency, 

Crow  Creek,  S.  Dak.,  August  15,  1895, 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  section  203,  regulations  1894,  and  your  circular  letter  of 
June  15,  1895,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  this  uiy  third  annual  report  of  the  affairs 
of  the  agencies  under  my  charge. 

crow  crekk. 

Cenitu. — The  census  of  this  tribe,  taken  July  1,  1895,  shows  a  total  population  of 
1,055;  of  this  nnmber  963  are  full-blood  Indians  and  92  mixed  bloods. 

Condition  of  Indians. — The  past  year  has  marked  an  era  of  prosperity  for  these  peo- 
ple. They  have  shown  a  willing  disposition  to  work  and  have  raised,  notwithstand- 
ing the  drought,  5,000  bushels  of  wheat,  8,000  bushels  of  oats,  and  will  have  2,000 
bushels  of  com  (figures  are  estimated).  They  are  now  engaged  in  putting  up  hay, 
and  it  is  believed  that  they  will  gather  6,000  tons,  which  amount  will  be  ample  for 
their  dtock. 

Condition  of  agency. — The  agency  buildingn  have  been  improved  by  a  coat  of  lead 
and  oil  and  the  roofs  protected  by  metallic  paint,  which  has  added  materially  to  the 
beauty  of  the  place.  This  work  has  beeu  accomplished  eutirely  by  the  agency 
employees^  not  a  dolj^ar  having  been  paid  out  for  extra  labor  for  this  purpose.  Out- 
side of  a  few  needed  repairs  on  the  barn,  warehouse  and  fence,  the  agency  is  now  in 
good  repair. 

Police. — The  police  force  of  this  agency  have  rendered  efficient  service  and  are 
faithful  in  the  performauce  of  their  duties.  It  is  a  source  of  constant  regret  that 
they  can  not  be  given  a  better  salary. 

Judges. — The  judges  have  carefully  handled  all  cases  coming  before  them.  Their 
decisions  have  been  fair,  and  in  nearly  every  instance  satisfactory  to  the  Indians  and 
myself. 

Allotments. — The  allotments  on  this  reservation  are  made — 857  in  all — and  the 
Indians  are  improving  them. 

Per  capita  payment — The  $50  per  capita  which  I  paid  these  people  in  January,  1895, 
to  4^  heads  of  families  and  persons  over  18  years  of  age  was  the  fulfilling  of  the 
last  of  the  stipulations  of  section  17,  Sioux  agreement,  1889.  The  money  as  a  rule  was 
Jndiciotisly  expended,  many  of  the  Indians  improviug  their  houses  and  claims,  and 
many  of  them  Investing  their  money  in  useful  machiuery.  I  am  i)lea8ed  to  note  that 
no  drinking  or  gambling  was  reported  during  this  payment,  and  some  of  them  kept 
their  money  for  six  months. 

Inspectton. — During  the  past  spring  I  made  a  personal  inspection  of  all  the  Indians 
in  their  homes.  I  found  them  not  in  the  be8t  condition ;  houses  were  often  dirty 
and  uninviting.  I  noticed  carefully  their  general  condition,  and  have  made  strenuous 
efforts  to  improve  their  home  surroundingH. 

Farmers. — While  making  the  tour  of  inspection  I  was  uiore  forcibly  convinced  than 
ever  that  the  work  of  the  farmer  was  not  satisfactory.  Heretofore  one  man  has 
attempted  to  instruct  and  help  all  of  these  people,  who  are  widely  scattered  over  a 
territory  covering  about  350,000  acres  of  land.  The  result  of  his  efforts  in  this  direc- 
tion were  nil,  of  course.  I  succeeded  in  gottiug  a  second  farmer  appointed,  and  then, 
by  a  little  strategy,  the  agency  farm  was  abandoued,  and  in  this  manner  I  got  three 
men  in  the  field.  I  at  once  divided  the  reservation  into  three  districts  and  put  a 
man  in  each.    The  good  results  can  hardly  be  estimated. 

Condition  of  stock. — The  horses  and  cattle  issued  last  year,  considering  the  failure  of 
crops  and  general  shortage  of  feed,  have  done  well.  The  Indians  have  shown  a 
commendable  spirit  in  caring  for  these  animals.  A  number  died  and  some  strayed 
away,  but  only  a  small  per  cent  of  the  number  issued  have  been  lost. 

Bales  made  by  Indians. — Until  two  years  ago  these  people  had  never  supplied  any 
beef  cattle  and  were  taking  practically  no  care  of  their  cows  and  calves;  in  fact 
they  were  killing  them  every  day.  I  issued  an  order  after  I  assumed  charge  of  the 
agency  prohibiting  the  killing  of  cattle  only  on  written  permission.  The  results 
are  apparent.  Last  year  they  furnished  250,000  pounds  of  gross  beef  and  this  year 
200,000  pounds.  For  the  iirst  time  they  have  a  fine  lot  of  calves.  It  is  a  low  esti- 
mate to  say  that  2,000  calves  were  born  this  year  and  in  a  few  years  more  these  peo- 
ple will  be  able  to  supply  all  their  own  beef. 

They  have  supplied  the  school  with  wood,  and  this  year  will  have  a  fair  crop  of 
wheat,  which  I  am  now  authorized  to  purchase  for  grinding  into  flour. 

Sanitary  condition. — The  sanitary  condition  of  these  Indians  is  not  as  good  as  it 
should  be;  the  transitional  stage  is  trying  to  their  constitutions.  The  death  rate 
for  the  past  year  has  exceeded  the  birth  rate  by  fourteen.  I  believe,  however,  wo 
can  soon  hope  for  a  better  state  of  afi'airs.    I  have  urged  them  to  habits  of  cleanli- 
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ness  and  they  have  been  cleaning  np  aboat  their  homes.  I  have  had  their  houses 
disinfected  and  whitewashed  and  believe  that  in  this  manner  many  of  the  germs  of 
disease  have  been  destroyed.  Dr.  Bridges,  agency  physician,  has  written  a  very  full 
and  comprehensive  report  on  this  suhject,  which  is  submitted  herewith. 
.  Issue  fh>m  the  Uook. — Perhaps  no  better  reformatory  roeasore  has  ever  been  insti- 
tuted here  than  the  issuing  of  meat  from  the  block.  Heretofore  the  Indians  have 
been  allowed  to  slaughter  their  own  beef  in  a  manner  which  was  highly  disgusting 
and  tended  to  foster  their  savage  natures  and  propensities.  Now  they  revive  their 
beef  dressed  by  an  experienced-  butcher,  and  the  change  is  appreciated  even  by  the 
Indians  themselves. 

Sohools. — Crow  Creek  industrial  boarding.  This  school  is  located  at  the  ap^ncy 
and  has  a  capacity  for  140  pupils.  The  enrollment  for  the  year  was  152,  with  an 
average  attendance  of  138.  The  work  at  this  school  has  been  successfplly  conducted 
by  Superintendent  Avery,  and  the  year  just  closed  marks  an  advance  over  the  pre- 
ceding year,  which  is  due  in  a  large  measure  to  the  fact  that  but  few  changes  were 
made  m  the  employees  during  the  school  year.  The  schoolroom  building  completed 
late  last  fall  with  rolling  partitions  has*  been  so  thoroughly  discussed  during  the 
year  as  to  only  now  require  a  word  of  condemnation  for  the  partitions.  It  is  a  physi- 
cal impossibility  for  any  teacher  to  render  satisfactory  service  where  these  rolling 
nuisances  are  in  use. 

The  school  farm  has  not  been  as  successfully  managed  as  I  should  have  liked,  and 
the  yield  from  the  garden  will  be  light. 

Probably  no  better  thing  has  ever  been  done  for  this  school  than  the  purchasing 
of  twenty  milch  cows.  For  the  tirst  time  in  the  history  of  the  school  butter  making 
is  now  regularly  carried  on  and  the  table  is  daily  supplied  with  nice,  fresh  butter. 
The  children  eat  and  relish  both  that  and  the  milk. 

I  am  pleased  with  the  results  obtained  in  this  school  and  have  nothing  but  good 
words  for  the  employees,  who  have  generally  been  faithful  in  the  perlormance  of 
their  duties.  Superintendent  Avery  has  written  a  report,  which  is  full  and  compre- 
hensive, on  this  school,  which  I  respectfully  submit  herewith. 

Grace  Mission  school:  This  school  is  located  12  miles  southeast  from  the  agency 
and  has  a  capacity  for  40  children.  During  the  past  year  it  has  maintained  an 
average  of  that  number.  Miss  Grace  Howard  has  a  contract  for  30  pupils,  but  her 
ambition  is  not  satisfied  with  that  number.  Her  school  is  well  managed,  the  chil- 
dren well  cared  for,  and  the  progress  made  is  decidedly  marked  over  that  of  larger 
schools.  Notwithstanding  the  excellent  work  done  by  this  good  lady,  some  officials 
declare  themselves  against  the  management  of  the  school,  and  pass  judgment  upon 
the  same  before  visiting  the  institution.  I  wish  it  were  in  my  power  to  establish 
more  schools  like  this  one. 

Immaculate  Conception  boarding:  This  school  is  located  16  miles  north  of  the 
agency,  and  has  a  capacity  for  120  pupils.  During  the  past  year  their  contract  has 
been  n)r  60,  but  they  nave  maintained  an  average  of  80  pupils.  This  school  is  under 
the  control  of  the  Order  of  St.  Benedictine,  and  is  well  managed  by  the  superin- 
tendent, Rev.  Pius  Boehm.  This  school  has  aone  a  good  work,  and  I  am  glad  to  note 
that  their  contract  has  not  been  reduced. 

Religion. — There  are  three  religious  denominations  represented  on  this  reservation — 
Protestant  Episcopal,  Roman  Catholic,  and  Presbyterian.  The  Episcopal  church  is 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  Right  Rev.  W.  H.  Hare,  roissionarv  bishop  for  South 
Dakota,  and  the  work  here  is  in  the  charge  of  Rev.  H.  Burt.  This  organization  has 
four  churches  and  a  fifth  station  where  religious  exercises  are  occasionally  held. 

The  Roman  Catholics  have  a  chapel  at  their  school  which  is  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  Right  Rev.  Marty,  while  the  work  is  carried  on  by  Rev.  Father  Fin  ton. 

The  Presbyterians  have  a  church  14  miles  southeast  of  the  agency,  where  services 
are  held  at  stated  times  by  Rev.  John  P.  Williamson.  Just  now  a  regular  minister  is 
not  supplied. 

These  churches  are  doing  good  work  and  the  influence  among  the  Indians  is 
noticeable. 

LOWER  BRUL^.   AGENCY. 

This  agency  is  located  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Missouri  River,  30  miles  north  of 
Chamberlain,  S.  Dak.,  and  7  miles  from  Crow  Creek  Agency. 

Census. — The  census,  taken  July  1, 1895,  shows  a  total  population  of  972,  of  which 
number  825  are  full  bloods  and  147  mixed  bloods. 

Condition  of  Indians. — The  Lower  Brul^  Siuux  are  becoming  more  reconciled  to  living 
on  their  reservation.  Only  about  seven  families  are  now  south  of  White  River. 
These  people  have  shown  a  willing  disposition  to  work  and  have  cultivated  1,500 
acres,  which  has  yielded  a  fair  crop.  They  have  erected  60  houses  during  the  year^ 
and  are  now  engaged  in  putting  up  hay. 
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Agenoy. — The  Lower  Bruld  Agency  ie  new  and  well  arranged.  The  buildings  are 
all  modern,  commodious,  and  well  constructed.  During  tbe  past  year  a  fence  was 
built  inclosing  the  agency  square.  Outhouses,  coal  and  wagon  sheds  have  been  con- 
stracted,  and  I  doubt  if  in  the  Indian  service  there  is  any  prettier  or  better  arranged 
agency. 

Foliee. — The  police  force  at  this  agency  is  composed  of  picked  men,  who  have  ren- 
dered most  satisfactory  service.  They  are  reliable,  courteous,  and  faithful  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duties. 

Jadgei. — The  judges  at  this  agency  have  rendered  satisfactory  service  and  have 
relieved  me  of  many  petty  annoyances.  Their  decisions  have  generally  been  satis- 
factory. 

AllotmentB. — Mr.  S.  Winter,  special  allotting  agent,  has  just  completed  the  work  of 
allotting  these  Indians.  There  have  been  622  allotments  made.  There  are  still  25 
families  unallotted,  probably  60  persons  in  all;  this  number  refusing  to  be  allotted. 
I  respectfully  recommend  that  the  agent  be  authorized  to  allot  them.  These  people 
are  anxious  to  receive  the  benefits  of  the  Sioux  treaty  of  1889,  and  I  know  of  no 
reason  why  they  should  be  kept  waiting. 

Farmers. — As  on  the  Crow  Creek  Reservation,  I  have  had  this  reserve  divided  into 
three  districts  and  placed  a  farmer  in  each.  The  results  of  bringing  these  Indians 
more  closely  in  touch  with  these  employees  is  apparent  and  much  good  has  been 
accomplished. 

Condition  of  stock. — These  people  have  only  a  limited  number  of  cattle  and  horses, 
but  are,  I  believe,  more  careful  of  their  stock  than  the  Crow  Creek  people.  The 
Lower  Brul6  Indians  are  constantly  urging  that  section  17,  Sioux  agreement,  1889,  be 
fulfilled.     When  this  is  done  these  people  will  be  well  supplied  with  stock  cattle. 

Sales  to  the  Government — During  the  past  year  these  Indians  have  supplied  about 
one-fourth  of  the  beef  cattle  purchased  for  issue.  They  have  supplied  the  school 
with  wood  and  will  have  some  wheat  for  market. 

Sanitary  condition. — The  sanitary  condition  of  the  Lower  Brul^  Indians  is  about  the 
same  as  at  Crow  Creek.  I  have  had  their  houses  whitewashed  on  the  interior  and 
hope  that  another  year  will  hud  the  death  rate  very  much  diminished.  The  birth 
rate  has  fallen  off  two  at  this  agency.  Dr.  Caskie,  agency  physician,  has  reported 
upon  these  matters  and  I  submit  the  same  herewith. 

Issue  from  the  bloek. — Here,  as  at  Crow  Creek,  beef  is  now  issued  from  the  block 
and  the  results  are  most  gratifying. 

Old  agenoy. — The  taking  down  of  the  old  agency  and  issuing  the  lumber  to  Indians 
has  been  a  godsend  to  these  people.  Many  who  had  been  without  homes  are 
now  occupying  comfortable  houses,  constructed  from  material  saved  from  the  old 
buildings. 

Schools. — There  is  but  one  school  on  this  reservation  and  that  is  now  located  at  the 
agency.  This  school  was  only  opeued  last  spring  and  has  a  capacity  for  150  chil- 
dren. It  had  an  enrollment  of  128  at  the  close  of  the  year.  These  buildings,  eight 
in  all,  are  modern,  commodious  structures,  and  were  built  at  a  cost  of  ^2,400  to  the 
Government.  There  is  now  a  system  of  waterworks  under  course  of  construction, 
which  will  be  completed  within  a  few  days.  When  finished,  excellent  water  facili- 
ties and  fire  protection  will  be  nrovided.  The  management  of  this  school  under  the 
superintendency  of  George  W.  Nellis  has  been  successful.  For  further  details  see 
his  report  herewith. 

Religion.— There  are  two  denominations  who  hold  regular  services  on  this  reserva- 
tion, i.  e.,  the  Episcopal  and  Roman  Catholic;  Presbyterians  holding  services  occa- 
sionally. These  churches  are  under  the  same  jurisalction  as  those  at  Crow  Creek, 
with  Luke  C.  Walker  iu  charge  of  the  Episcopal  Church  at  the  agency  and  two  out- 
stations.     All  are  doing  good  among  the  Lower  Brul6  people. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  mention  that  at  both  Crow  Creek  and  Lower  Brul^  I  have 
generally  been  well  supported  in  conducting  the  affairs  of  the  agency  and  I  have  no 
words  but  those  of  commendation  for  my  employees.  Especially  has  my  clerical 
force  been  faithful  and  untiring  in  the  discharge  of  their  laborious  duties.  Both  of 
my  chief  clerks,  Messrs.  Fitzpatrick  and  Hays,  are  deserving  o^  special  mention  for 
the  tact  and  executive  ability  they  have  displayed  when  I  nave  necessarily  been 
absent  from  the  agency.  To  all  of  my  employees  and  to  your  office  I  am  truly 
grateful  for  the  cordial  support  and  hearty  cooperation  given  me. 
Very  respectfully, 

Fred  Treon, 
United  States  Indian  Agent, 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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Solcide 2 

BnnMhitlB t 

Other  (liBeaseH 17 

Total 54 


Rkpokt  ov  Physician,  (;row  Ckebk  Rkaervation. 

Chow  (!reek  Indian  Aoenct,  S.  Bak.,  June  90, 1896. 

SiH :  In  compliance  with  the  regnlationa  I  havt*  the  honor  to  nnhniit  my  annual  report  of  the  condi- 
tion of  this  auency  for  the  flscal  year  jiiHt  clom'd. 

The  gouerai  health  has  heen  rather  l>ett<*r  than  dnrinf;  the  pant  three  years  and  a  decided  impioTO* 
ment  over  last  year.  There  were  370  cases  of  aiiflioii'nt  graTity  to  warrant  beinjc  entered  on  tba 
sanitary  records.  One  hundred  and  eighty-two  wore  attended  at  their  liomea  and  1  trmyeled  2,429 
miles  in  making  them  422  visits.  Tlio  remaining;  194  wore  treated  at  the  dispensary  or  in  their  tents 
near  the  ai;encv.  MatU^rs  too  insi|^ifioant  to  cumb<>r  tlie  rticonls  with  numbered  286,  consiating  of 
slight  "colds,*  ear  and  tooth  ache,  sprains,  etc.  I  also  gave  surgical  attention  to  74  cases  of  mmor 
irapoiTanco,  embracing  the  extraction  of  t4»cth,  lancing  Iniils,  dressing  small  wounds,  etc.  These  tecte 
are  only  mentioned  as  an  evidence  that  these  people  an*  making  a  decided  and  commendable  edTance 
in  calling  uimn  the  physician  when  his  services  are  rotiuired. 

There  were  64  deaths  from  the  following  causes  : 

Tubcrculoeis 18 

Infantile  convulsions 3 

I>ysentery 4 

Cholera  infantnm 2 

Pneumonia 4 

Cirrhosis  of  liver 2 

Ten  were  infants  under  1  year  old,  19  were  Ix'tween  1  and  5  years  old,  and  2.1  were  over  &— U6  < 
and  18  females.    Eleven  of  the  adults  were  married. 

There  wero  40  births— 19  males  and  21  females.  l«ine  of  these  infants  died  during  the  year  in  which 
thoy  were  bom. 

donsumption  in  some  of  its  forms  continues  to  he  the  principal  cause  of  death:  its  ravages  smoiis 
those  people  is  astounding.  Ifot  taking  into  account  the  deaths  from  other  causes,  bat  considering 
only  those  due  to  tubercular  trouble,  it  is  found  that  tho  deaths  from  this  cause  alone  exceed  in  nearly 
every  instance  the  death  rate  i)er  1,000  from  all  causes  in  more  than  200  of  our  largest  cities. 

Another  fruitful  cause  of  a  large  death  rate  is  the  mortality  among  infants  fh>m  a  few  days  to  a  jear 
old.  These  are  largely  due  to  a  want  of  cjiro  on  the  part  of  parents,  not  want  of  knowtaiilge.  They 
know,  in  most  instances,  how  very  wrong  they  are  acting,  out  rather  than  forego  a  visit  to  some 
dance  or  ")>owwow,"  and  against  the  strict  injunction  of  the  physician,  they  will  take  a  little  babe, 
sick  with  or  Just  recovering  from  pneumonia  or  bronchitis,  out  of  a  warm  house,  load  it  in  a  wagon, 
drive  anywhere  from  five  to  twenty -five  miles  and  camp  in  a  thin  cotton  tent,  itossiblv  with  the  torn- 
perature'at  or  below  zero.  Else  coine  to  the  agency  with  a  little  one  suffering  from  a  flux  or  diarrhea, 
till  it  up  on  com,  candy,  green  fruit,  etc.,  and  in  each  instance  wonder  why  the  baby  died.  Shade  of 
Esculapius!  it  would  l)e  far  men*  wonderful  if  it  did  not  die.  It  is  an  utter  imi>ossiDi]lty  to  satisfac> 
torily  treat  this  class  of  cases  at  their  homos  and  it  scf'ms  hut  Just  that  the  governmental  mantle 
of  charity,  now  so  broadly  covering  the  older  Indians,  should  be  slightly  widened  to  include  tliese 
helpless  little  ones,  who  are  wholly  unable  to  cnre  for  themselves. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  agency  and  reservation  is  go<Ml  and  I  am  sure  that  the  perfect  eondi- 
tion  in  which  the  agency  grounds  are  kept  Is  having  its  effect  as  an  example  upon  the  Indians.  During 
the  past  two  month's  I  msBe  a  careful  personal  inspection  of  149  Indian  houses,  and  the  following  shows 
the  condition  in  which  thev  were  found : 


Condition— 

Perfect 10 

Good 30 

Fair hi 


Condition- 
Dirty 

Very  dirty 
Filthy.... 


20 
20 
16 


In  making  this  inspection  consideration  was  given  the  genersl  cleanliness  of  beds,  bedding,  cloth' 
ing,  dishes,  cooking  vessels,  ns  well  as  freedom  from  vermin,  odor,  garbage,  etc.,  and  I  feel  Juatlfled 
in  saying  it  is  a  creditable  showing.  Most  of  the  houses  have  recently  hiM  a  coat  of  whitewash,  each 
bucketful  containing  a  sufficient  quantity  of  a  disinfectant,  which,  uuded  to  the  sanitar}'  qualities  of 
the  lime,  placoj)  these  houses  in  the  very  bojit  possible  shape.  In  this  connectitm  I  wish  to  say  that  I 
think  your  farmers  deserve  much  credit  for  the  thorough  and  eihcient  manner  in  which  they  aid  this 
work. 

Industrial  boarding  school.— Pupils  and  employees  have  enjoyed  excellent  health,  due  in  a  large 
measure  to  the  improvements  made  in  buildings  and  grounds.  ()tlier  things  1)eing  equal  it  is  always 
true  that  disease  is  found  in  a  direct  ratio  to  the  fruitfulnoss  of  the  field  for  its  production.  Our  field, 
thanks  to  the  energy  of  all  concerned,  was  not  a  fi^ood  producer  during  the  past  year. 

During  the  year  there  wero  entered  on  the  sanitary  reports  (53  males  and  73  females,  total,  186;  dis* 
charge<l,  132;  remaining  on  hand  and  transferred  to  reservation  sanitary  report,  4.  Kinety -eight  of 
the  ];^6  were  admitted  to  the  hospital  and  given  2,501  days'  treatment.  One  ]>atient  fh>m  the  reserva- 
tion was  admitted  to  the  hospital  and  given  123  days'  treatment.  An  accurate  record  of  the  daj'S  lost 
from  school  by  reason  of  sicaness  was  kept  and  it  is  found  that  from  tJiis  cause  pupils  were  out  of 
school  1,128  days. 

Mrs.  Marv  K.Hall,  who  took  charge  of  tho  hospital  last  November,  while  not  a  trained  nurse,  has 
given  satisfaction,  being  faithful,  willing,  and  earnest  in  tho  dischance  of  her  duties.  I  also  wish  in 
tills  connection  to  acknowledge  the  uniform  kindness  and  courtesy  ofDupt.  F.  F.  Avery,  as  well  as  the 
inien'st  he  has  manifested  in  the  work  we  are  seeking  to  accomplish  at  tlie  hospital. 

The  wo4Mlwork  and  walls  of  the  hospital  are  not  in  the  best  sanitary  condition.  The  building  has 
now  been  in  constant  use  for  three  years  and  is  undoubtedly  in  a  disease- breed  ing  condition.  With 
the  assistance  of  the  nurae  I  painted  the  girls'  ward  and  by  the  help  of  some  kind  friends  secured  45 
pounds  of  gypsino.  which  we  applied  to  the  walls  of  the  front  portion  of  the  house,  including  the 
kitchen  and  dining  room,  but  this  is  not  enough,  the  entire  biiiluing  nhould  have  a  coat  of  gypsine 
or  other  equally  good  wall  covering. 

A  ventilator  for  tho  girls*  ward  should  be  provided.  With  no  system  of  ventilation  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  free  the  air  from  deleterious  impurities  and  offensive  o<lors.  A  roof  ventilator  that  will 
answer  every  purpose  c^n  be  made  in  the  shops  here  and  at  little  cost.  A  bath  tub  in  the  girls'  ward 
is  greatly  needed,  and  I  very  respectfully  ask  that  you  will,  if  possible,  supi>ly  the  hospital  with  these 
much-neede<l  improvements'. 

The  careful  and  constant  attention  to  the  hereilitary  t.iint  of  scrofula  in  these  children  is  beginning 
to  make  itself  felt,  and  we  have  not  had  mo  many  casen  develop  during  the  past  year,  and  those  we 
did  have  are  markedly  less  severe  and  more  inclined  to  yield  to  treatment. 
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This  improrement  is  largely  dae  to  better  sanitary  and  hysienio  arrangements.  We  now  have  an 
arerage  or  nearly  300  onbic  feet  of  air  space  to  each  pnpil,  ancTwhilo  not  enough  Im  so  mnoh  more  than 
we  fbrmerly  had  that  I  see  every  reason  for  congratulation  and  encouragement. 

The  ben^t  to  the  children  from  these  advances  is  to  some  extent  offset  by  overwork  in  a  hot,  dirty, 
laundry— work  Uiat  is  necessarily  unhealthy,  and  also  far  too  heavy  for  these  children— work  that 
would  not  be  tolerated  if  we  were  within  the  pale  of  State  law.  It  is  claimed  that  this  work  is  a  part 
of  their  education ;  granted,  but  inseparably  connected  with  labor  so  arduous  and  unhealthy  is  death, 
and  I  scarcely  think  it  right  to  teaoh  them  to  die  by  killing  them.  In  my  monthly  report  to  the  Hon- 
orable Commissioner  of  Uidian  Afbirs  for  February,  1805,  l  called  attention  to  this  matter  and  since 
that  time  I  am  but  the  more  convinced  that  some  means  should  be  adopted  to  relieve  the  children  of 
the  heaviest  of  this  work. 

The  food  supplied  has  been  satisfactory  but  there  still  exists  a  lack  of  variety.  Yeffetables,  milk, 
butter,  etc.,  should  be  supplied  at  all  seasons ;  if  they  can  not  be  produced,  they  should  oe  purchased. 
This  question  of  food  is  a  matter  directly  afflscting  nealth,  and  a  disregard  in  the  past  is  to  a  great 
extent  responsible  for  the  present  debilitated  and  enfeebled  physical  condition  of  these  children. 

The dotning  and  shoes  sapplied  to  the  children  have,  in  the  main,  been  very  good.  The  night  shirts 
furnished  theooys  are  of  muslin ;  they  should,  at  least  in  the  winter,  be  of  flannel.  To  undress  in  a 
t«nperature  of  zero  and  get  into  a  thin  cotton  garment  is  not  conducive  to  health,  comfort,  or  evenness 
of  temi>er. 

The  medical  supplies  were  of  fair  quality  and  mostly  up  to  the  standard  in  weight  and  measure. 
The  dispensary  has  been  newly  painted  inside  and  out,  the  shop  ware  relabeled,  and  it  now  preeents  a 
very  neat  and  attractive  appearance. 

In  conclusion,  while  recognizins  the  help  I  have  had  from  everyone,  I  especially  wish  to  acknowledge 
the  kindness  and  aid  recmved  from  the  Indian  Office  and  vourself  regarding  supplies.    Yon  have 
recommended  and  they  have  allowed  everything  asked,  ana  I  have  earnestly  striven  to  show  my 
appreciation  bv  using  all  given  me  to  the  very  best  possible  advantage. 
Bespectnilly, 

T.  M.  Bridgbs,  Agency  Phygician. 

Fred  Treon,  TTniUd  SttUes  Indian  Agent. 


Report  of  Superintendent  of  Crow  Creek  School. 

Cbow  Creek  Agency,  S.  Dak.,  Industrial  Boarding  School,  Attgutt  6,  1896. 

Sn:  In  oomnliance  with  your  instructions,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  fbUowing  report  oonoem- 
ing  this  school  for  the  fiscal  year  1895.  My  connection  with  the  school  dates  irom  November  10, 1894. 
Bei^.  F.  Taylor,  now  superintendent  of  the  Chilooco  training  school,  having  been  my  immediate 
predecessor. 

Capacity,  attendance,  etc. — The  school  can  properly  accommodate  140  pupils.  The  total  enrollment 
during  the  year  was  152 — 80  boys  and  72  girls.  Of  tnese  5  boys  and  3  girls  were  transferred  to  train- 
ing schools  early  in  the  year.  The  average  attendance  from  September  1  to  June  22  was  138.  Tliere 
has  been  but  little  trouble  In  maintaining  attendance,  owing  to  your  attitude  and  to  the  fact  that  t  hese 
Indians  seem  to  be  reasonably  fidendly  to  schools. 

Health. — An  extraordinary  proportion  of  the  pupils  hero  seem  to  have  inherited  scrofulous  blood  and 
weak  lungs.  Otherwise  than  in  respect  to  these  chronic  conditionH,  their  average  health  during  the 
year  has  Men  good,  there  having  been  no  epidemics  of  even  the  milder  diseanes  and  but  few  canes  of 
serious  acute  aioknees.  The  agency  and  school  physician.  Dr.  T.  M.  Bridges,  has  been  attentive  to  the 
needs  of  the  school,  medical  and  sanitary. 

Employees.— Most  of  the  employees  have  been  faithful  and  efficient  throughout  the  year.  Those  whose 
services  have  not  been  satisfactory  have  been  mentioned  in  special  reporto. 

Schoolroom  work. — Without  desiring  to  reflect  unfavorably  upon  the  work  of  all  the  class-room 
teachers,  I  am  compiled  to  report  that  the  total  results  in  the  schoolrooms  have  been  meacer,  in  my 
<^inion.  Doubtless  I  am  partly  reaponaible  for  the  fact.  I  hope  for  much  better  results  anring  the 
coming  year. 

Industrial  woriL — I  have  believed  the  industrial  work  of  the  school  to  be  of  primary  importance 
and  have  given  it  especial  attention.  It  has  seemed  to  me  more  neoessar>'  to  distribute  its  burdens 
equitably  and  to  arrange  for  proper  rotation  and  supervision  of  the  work,  than,  for  example,  to  have 
all  the  pupils  in  any  particular jgrade  recite  together  in  the  same  schoolroom  class.  Adherence  to  this 
principle  nas  occasioned  some  friction  with  thqpe  who  have  not  had  the  industrial  problems  to  solve, 
and  possibly  it  has,  in  some  smaU  measure,  confused  and  retarded  schoolroom  work,  but  not,  I  am 
certain,  to  any  serious  extent. 

The  school  nas  no  shops,  but  there  is  never  dearth  of  emplovment.  The  boys  operate  the  school 
farm  and  garden,  care  for  the  stock,  and  do  a  great  deal  of  other  heavy  miscellaneous  work,  and,  with 

J>roper  supervision,  do  it  faithttdly  and  well.  They  are  acquiring  practical  use  of  English  language, 
earning  to  do  business  such  as  tney  will  have  opportunity  to  do  after  they  leave  school,  becoming 
used  to  working  regularly,  and,  without  leaving  reservati^m  life  at  a  distance  which  may  lend 
enchantment  to  It,  or  becoming  strangers  to  what  its  pressure  will  be  outside  the  school,  they  are 
learning,  in  a  constitutional  way,  that  regular  industry  is  not  necessarily  painful  or  degrading,  and 
that  civilisation  means  superior  comfort  and  independence. 

The  girls  learn  all  brancnes  of  domestic  work,  includini;  dairy  work,  and  become  proficient  in  them, 
and  proud  of  their  proficiency.  A  number  of  schoolgirls  who  received  cash  annuity  imj^ments  last 
winter  spent  most  of  the  money  (with  the  approval  oi  their  parents)  for  sewing  machines  and  furni- 
ture to  be  taken  to  their  homes,  and  a  number  of  them  have  famished  rooms  at  home,  which  are 
reserved  strictly  for  them,  and  which  their  parents  take  much  pride  in  exhibiting. 

Farm  and  garden.— A  large  garden  was  planted  and  the  school  had  an  abundant  supply  and  variety 
of  vegetables durinjg  the  latter  part  of  the  school  sesnion.  About  30  acres  of  oats  have  bi'en  liarvested. 
These  were  injured  by  frost  and  the  grain  will  scarct>ly  be  worth  thrashine.  but  the  crop  will  make 
excellent  feed.    Later  farm  and  garden  crops  have  been  greatly  ipjured  by  (ironght.  • 

My  Judgment  is  that  stock  raising,  i>oultryj*aising,  and  dairying  should  be  the  chief  industries  hero 
almost  to  exclusion  of  effort  to  raise  grain.  Farming  for  grain  is  proving  to  be  a  most  discouraging 
avocation  for  even  white  settlers  in  this  particular  section  of  country,  and  is  about  equally  discour- 
aging and  noneducative  as  an  employment  for  Indian  boys;  but  cattle  will  fatten  for  market  or  will 
give  milk  the  year  round  in  absolute  ignorance  of  other  feed  than  grass  and  native  hay. 
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Buildinga  and  eanipiiiMit— The  Rohool  plant  has  lieen  materially  improved  durinj^  the  year.  The 
dormitories  bare  been  slightly  remodeled  and  somewhat  cnlarccd,  and  are  now  £airlv  commodious  and 
comfortable  for  the  present  enrollment  of  i)upils,  although  still  more  cnbic  space  and,  floor  spaoe  would 
be  desirable;  also  some  safe  means  of  moderating  the  temperature  in  them  during  the  bitteriy  cold 
winter  season. 

In  October  a  new  schoolhouse  of  four  rooms  was  completed.  This  is  a  substantial  and  well-finished 
building,  but  its  value  is  greatly  impaired  by  roller  partitions  which  are  Yer>'  unsatisfactory,  and  hare 
been  niMle  the  subject  of  special  reports.  In  case  they  shall  be  replaced  by  solid  walla,  as  Is  now  con- 
templated, the  school  will  again  bo  without  any  room  for  general  assembly,  and  another  building  or 
an  uddiUon  to  the  school  building  will  bo  greatly  needed. 

A  much  needed  lavatory  and  bathroom  lias  been  added  to  the  ^Is'  building,  and  bath  tubs  with  the 
nt^cessarj'  heaters,  etc.,  have  been  placed  in  both  the  boys'  and  tne  cirls*  buildings. 

All  the  building  has  been  repainu'd  during  the  year,  and  finally,  but  not  least  important,  the  entire 
system  of  waterworks  is  being  relaid  with  new  pipe,  the  old  having  become  almost  worthless. 

Twenty  milch  cows,  which  were  greatly  needed,  were  purchaseil  during  the  last  quarter. 

Material  fur  a  dairy  building,  ana  for  sheils,  sidewallLs,  and  miscellaneous  re]>airs,  has  recently  been 
allowed. 

Improvements  needed. — An  addition  to  the  laundry  and  a  bettor  equipment  of  it  are  very  greatly 
necMled,  although  it  is  not  desired  to  have  enough  steam  machinery  to  do  all  the  work.  It  is  desired 
to  teach  pupils  to  do  all  kinds  of  domestic  work  by  methods  which*  will  be  practicable  in  their  homes, 
and  with  appurtenances  which  they  will  be  able  t4>  obtain,  and  couHtaut  efibrt  is  made  to  do  this.  Yet 
n  boanling  school  of  any  cousideraule  size  can  not  i>ossibIy  h*i  made  an  exact  counterpairt  of  n  waU- 
rHgulated~home,  and  it  seems  more  important  to  have  nec<fs'sary  work  well  done  without  unnecessarily 
burdening  the  health  and  strength  of  tbe  pupils,  and  causing  them  to  fairly  hate  the  mune  and  thought 
of  such  work,  than  to  do  it  by  any  particular  metho<ls.  As  has  been  mentioned,  the  average  attei^- 
ance  of  this  school  during  the'  year  has  been  138.  The  laundry  work  has  to  be  done  in  a  building  and 
with  appliances  which  would  be  appropriate  for  a  school  of  30. 

Perhaps  it  is  scarcely  worth  w^hile  to  mention  Hteam  beat  aud  electric  light  in  this  connection,  but 
maintenance  of  them  would  probably  cost  but  little  more  than  the  fuel  and  kerosene  now  consumed 
in  our  stoves  and  lamps,  and  they  would  very  greatly  conserve  safety  and  comfort,— psrticaliirly 
safety. 

For  sanitary  reasons  there  should  lie  a  complete  system  of  sewors. 

Large  cisterns  for  storing  rain  water  would  be  a  very  valuable  improvement,  a  little  iino*lined  affitir 
of  twenty-five  barrels  capacity  being  the  present  etiuipment  in  that  line.  The  water  supplied  by  our 
water-woiks  is  very  hard,  and  is  notfit  for  all  purposes.  All  our  drinking  water  is  hauled  from  the 
Missouri  River,  and  is  not  always  good,  or  clean,  when  it  is  put  into  the  above  mentioned  cistern,  and 
probably  it  never  is  so  when  it  Is  pumi>ed  out. 

In  closing,  allow  me  to  thank  you  for  cordial  support  and  uutlagging  interest  in  the  success  of  tbe 
school. 

Very  respectfully,  Frank  F.  Avbbt,  Superintendent. 

Frkd  Trson,  United  StaUe  Indian  Ayent. 


Report  of  Supkrintendext  of  Lower  Brul^  School. 

Lower  hnuLk  Aubncv,  S.  IUk.,  Julff  IS,  1896, 

Stb:  The  following  report  of  the  Lower  Bnile  Industrial  Boarding  School  for  the  fiscal  year  1895  is 
respectfully  submitted : 

Mo  difiiculty  whatever  was  experienced  in  filling  the  school;  pupils  began  to  arrive  a  week  before 
time,  and  on  September  1,  several  more  than  our  real  capacity  were  in  attendance. 

During  the  fall  and  winter  a  new  school  ])lant  entire  was  erecteil  at  the  new  agency,  about  80  miles 
up  the  river  from  the  old  location.  The  new  )>lant  (consists  of  a  girls'  dormitory,  a  boys'  dormitory, 
a  recitation  hall,  an  employees'  cottage,  a  mess  hall  aud  kitctien,  a  laimdrv,  a  warehouse  and  work- 
shop and  barn,  the  tot^al  cost  beini;  $(2,400.  The  girU'  dormitory  is  a  brick  building,  the  others  are 
frame.  Both  dormitories  are  provitle<l  with  large  sitting  rooms,  lavatories,  aud  bathrooms.  The  boys* 
dormitory  contains  also  a  commo<lious  assembh*  room.  The  recitation  hall  contains  four  well-ligh(ed 
and  well-ventilated  school  rooms,  besides  ample  halls  and  cloakrooms. 

Three  of  the  schoolrooms  are  separated  from  each  other  by  roller  partitions,  so  that  when  desired 
thev  can  bo  thrown  into  one  largo  room.  These  partitions,  however,  i»ermitting  as  they  do  the  pene> 
trati<m  of  sound  from  one  room  to  an<»ther  to  such  an  extent  that  any  slight  noise  oceurring  in  one 
room  is  distinctly  audible  in  an  a<VJoining  one,  interfere*  very  ureatl  v  with  s(?hoolr(M)m  work.  A  speoiai 
report  on  this  8UDje<^t  has  1)een  made  to  the  Department,  and  it  is1)0|MMl  that  authority  will  be  given 
to  remove  the  roller  partitions  and  to  put  in  in  their  stead  solid  imrtitions.  llie  fact  that  the  hoys* 
dormitory  c<mtain8  an  excellent  assembly  room  obviates  any  necessity  for  the  roller  partitions  in  tne 
reciitstion  hall. 

The  mess  hall  contains  a  fine,  large,  well-lighted  dining  room  and  a  kitchen  with  china  closet  and 
storeroom,  while  under  the  kitcheii,  and  of  about  the  same  Hize,  is  a  splendid  stone-walled  cellar. 
The  laundrjy  is  a  two-story  building,  the  lower  fioor  being  u.se<l  for  washing  and  ironing  rooms  and 
the  uplMtr  tor  a  dr^'ing  room.  Tlio  warehonsn  and  workshop  contains  a  ro<mi  in  which  to  store  school 
]>roperty.  a  workroom,  and  a  large  shed  for  wagons  and  nia<<hinery.  The  bam  is  a  small  building  con- 
taining  harness  room,  feed  room,  stalls  for  four  horses,  and  overheiwl  rwim  for  about  four  t<ms  of  hay. 

The  school  buildings  are  nicely  located  on  the  hank  of  th<;  Missouri,  the  c;inipus6()0  feet  square  being 
inclosed  with  a  neat  ])icket  fence.  The  farm  comprising  al>out  280  acres— 30  acres  cultivated  land  and 
the  remainder  pasture  land — is  entirely  surrounded  by  a  substantial  4-wire  fciic(>. 

A  syHtem  of  sewerage  has  just  been  Vomplet-etl.  Ditcher  have  Ix^m  made  and  ]>ipe  is  l>eing  laid  for 
waterworks.  The  pump  and  engine  have  been  placed  in  iMisition  and  a  neat  engine  house  erected. 
I'he  contract  has  been  let  and  work  has  begun  on  a  l.OOO-barrel  wat4;r  tank,  the  t<)p  of  which  is  to  be 
80  ft>et  fiem  the  ground.    It  is  expe<'ted  that  the  plant  will  be  in  gocnl  working  order  by  September  1. 

Lumber  is  on  the  ground  suflicient  for  the  laying  of  about  1.200  feet  of  walk,  but  this  work  can  not 
well  be  done  until  the  water  pipe  is  laid  and  the  ditches  an<!  filled  up.  A  large  cattle  shed  has  been 
built  mainly  f^m  lumber  obtained  from  the  old  school  buildings  when  they  were  torn  down. 

The  school  moved  into  its  new  quarters  February  23,  with  ISO  pupils,  61  of  whom  were  new. 
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Fintqaarter 

SMona  quarter,,. 
Third  qumter.... 

Fonnh  qmrtur. . . 


First  'SwHuill  ThlM  'F..Hr(h 
JMr.    1    jrar.    |    )■««.    ^   yc-r. 

Finu 

ji-ar. 

ToUl 
rallfld. 

Atot- 

ut^d- 

i  ^lil'iiili 

" 

ii? 

SB     40 

73.(1 
137.  ■ 

AT««ge  ■ttxDiliiTico  fir  the  year,  94,3. 

owinjE  to  the  int^iTDptlon  caiiHtd  bv  tlie  reinnval  nf  Ilia  Hcbnal  lulo  Itn  new  qiianem.  Ihe  tnklDir  Id  oF 
H  muy  new  pnpIlK,  the  frwinnnt  chanK"  In  tfirliere  In  the  hiuliest  rmmi,  anil  the  BTida—  '--'■  -' 


•Doceiaftil.  However.  wLih  n  certala  chance  or  chaogei  that  ire  hate  leason  in  beliere  will  Iw  made. 
weoODtldeiltlyeipecldiBerent  reaiilu  fnr  the  roming  year.  A  kindergarten  eetabltahed  lu  April  waa 
an  Intenatlug  and  noccrBariil  Teatiire  of  the  lllersry  n-urk. 

iDdniilTtal  work  for  both  boje  and  Rlrls  haa  bera  carrinl  an  iu  the  name  mnnD<-r  as  thatdHrrlbedln 
fanner  reports.  An  Inimsnao  auiuiiut  of  hard  work  ha.i  bren  done  hv  tlie  buvn  In  the  hauling  of 
water.  holldlDg  of  fenci^B,  prennriou  of  fupl,  e(e.  As  ■  rCFinlt  of  their  labon.  dtrerted  aod  assisted 
by  the  Industtial  teacher,  we  have  an  eicelleul  gunlen.  The  table  waa  provided  with  an  Hhunduice 
of  email  TeRoUbles. 

Our  potsta  patch  In  In  fine  cundltian  nnd  will  UDdoublediv  ylelil  n  siiftlTli-nt  Binoant  for  the  romlne 
year.  A  field  nf  20  acres  uf  millet  was  ah.o  pnt  In.  It  loolis  well,  hut  ia  beginning  lu  show  the  nee? 
ofralD. 

DhaaedVrtbe  schnol.  Our  her<l  now  number*.  I'lilves  and  nil',  00  head,  fills  »  cerUhily  a  move  In 
the  right  direction.  This  Ih  a  Htmk  ooiictrv.  It  la  not  adupti-d  to  the  lalsluK  of  crops ;  tlie  rain  fall 
1h  too  light  and  uncertain:  It  le  always  sulBcienl.  hawevrr.  la  mnkc  pasture  good  and  hay  fairly 
fthunduil  Mlnety-nlnt- ont  of  100  children  who  atl end  th la  school  will  nndoiib&dlT  remain  on  this 
reaervatlonafler  tWr  school  da.v*  are  over,  and  stock  raismg  being  the  only  indostir  by  which  they 
may  becMuo  self  anp porting,  it  is  eminently  proper  that  It  be  made  a  specialty  here.  I  eipect  shortlT 
t«anbmit  an  estlmalo  for  a  daln,  eo  that  while  the  boys  are  learning  how  tfl  take  care  of  the  atook  the 
girls  will  be  prvperly  Inslmcted  In  the  care  of  milk  and  thomskini:  of  biitUr  and  cherte. 
Daring  the  year  is  hogs  wete  slaoEhterBd.  netting  2,400  pouods  of  pork.    The  ponltry  yielded  137 

and  packed %wn  for  future  conDumptlon. 
The  matron's  department  has  betrn  well  taken  care  of,    Vtidnr  her  direction  SO  yards  of  lace  and 

Dakota  talking  among  the  girla.  vrithgood  nsuits.  The  girls  wen' al  airtinies  kept  clean  and  neaUy 
clothed. 

Asmncli  tail  nut  be  said  of  the  boys,  partly  because  our  supplv  of  clothing  wasllmlled,  bat  mainly 
because  of  the  inefllclency  of  the  assistant  mstron,  to  whom  was  cnnimiltrd  the  care  of  the  boys' 
clethiDe,donnUDriea,ete.  The  nsBiatautiuatroii  Is  sn  Indian  girl  who.  while  possessing  many  estima- 
ble qndJUes.ls  cenainly  not  fitted  for  Ihe  care  and  discipline  to  a  cerlaln  extent  of  70  IndUn  boys.  I 
am  of  the  opinion  also  that  It  is  nut  In  thu  interest  of  Knglish  speaking  (o  put  new  pupils  In  tba 
charge  of  ■  person  whoapeaka  their  native  lanEuage.  The  temptation  to  nie  it  in  their  work  among 
them  Is  too  tWouenlly  yielded  to.  I  am  bearliry  in  accord  with  the  policy  of  employing  Indiana  In 
preference  to  whites  In  posltloDs  which  they  are  competent  to  fill,  bat  I  donotthink  the  success  of  a 
■chool  should  be  jeopardised  in  the  slightest  degree  forthe  purpose  of  providing  a  place  for  an  iDdlan. 
This  young  ladv  would  make  a  good  seamstress  in  a  small  hcIioo]  or  would  do  fairly  well  aa  aiaHtant 
matron  in  a  school  wlier*  ber  work  would  be  in  the  same  building  as  that  of  the  clilef  matron,  but  ahe 
Is  not  competent  lofill  the  position  of  OHilelantmntran  In  this  school,  whore  her  work  In  in  a  baildlng 
located  300  feet  from  that  In  which  the  chief  matron  rwldes.  This  is  to  my  mind  a  matter  of  the 
grestcat  Importance,  and  I  camestlv  hope  that  a  competent  white  woman  may  be  appointed  to  this 
position  and  that  this  young  lady  be  given  a  place  she  Is  competent  to  All. 

The  inslron  has  had  general  oversiglit  of  the  eewing  room,  laundry,  dining  room,  and  kitchen,  and 
except  In  one  instance  hiis  been  treated  with  the  greali-st  respect  by  the  ladle*  having  charge  of  those 
depajtmenta. 

It  was  found  necessary  during  the  Inst.iuarter  to  relieTe,  bii^ause  of  advancing  old  age  and  far  other 

p^ent.    Food  haa  been  well  prepan^d  and  neativ  served. 

Thishasbeena  trvlng  year  for  thu  senmsln'ss  and  laundress.  They  have  been  re<|ulred  to  pnt  in 
long  hours  of  aerrico  and  have  done  le  cheerfully  and  iincoiiipUininicly,    It  Is  a  matter  of  gratification 

•obstantlal  iorrease  of  e^rv. 
We  hare  had  a  great  deal  of  aleniesa  dnrliig  Ihe  latter , part  of  the  year.    Two  deaths  occurre.1  and 

snnrse haa  been  addsd' to  aurforce  for  tlie  ciiBihsg  year.    A  nuiall'hospllai  i»  vrrrmuch  needeiT 
Other  urgent  needs  are  poultry  hnuM',  fuel  house,  bng  house,  and  Hteam  heating  plant.    The  last- 

Damed  Item  In  demendod  hyevi>ry  riHisiderution  of  health,  comfort.  conTcnieni'e,cleBnllaeBe,  economy. 

and  the  lessening  of  danger  from  Are. 
Our  most  sincere  thanks  are  due  and  hereby  tendered  yeilnielr  and  the  Honomble  (;ommls8loniT  of 

and  Clerk  In  Charge  Ilayos  for  uniform  conrleHy  aiid  cunlliil  support  lu''all'uiattersVrta<><l'°g  lo'tbe 
Very  reepeciftilly,  Gao.  W,  Nkllib,  Stiptrinitndtnl, 

The  Sdfirlvtehi>s.vt  of  India.n  .Scjiools, 

{Throngh  Fred.  Treon,  Cnitcd  Slates  Indian  agent.) 
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REPORT  OF  PINE  RIDGE  AGENCY. 

Pink  Ridge  Agency,  S.  Dak.,  September  1, 1896, 

SiK :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the<innual  report  of  this  agenoy  for  the  fiBcal  year 
elided  June  30, 1895,  viz: 

The  following  table  shows  the  number,  etc.,  of  Indiana  belonging  to  the  agency, 
and  is  taken  n-om  the  census  roll  of  1894-95,  prepared  under  my  direction,  and 
which  is,  I  believe,  fairly  accurate.  It  is  as  accurate  tis  can  be  made  nnder  the 
limitations  imposed  by  the  regulations  and  instructions  from  your  ofiBce  regarding 
expense,  etc. 


Number  of  families 

Numl>er  of  males 

Niiiuhor  of  females 

Total,  both  sexes 

MaloH  over  18  years  of  age 

Females  over  14  v<*ar8  of  age 

Nnmber  of  children  between  0  and 

16  years  of  age 

NiimWr  of  day-scbools  in  operation. . 

Nuni!>er  of  diCy-scbool  teachers 

Nnmber  of  day  school  assistants  or 

general  housekeepers 

Other  schools,  one  onlj',  viz:    The 

Holy  Rosary  Mission 


DlHtrirts. 


Wakpa- 
mini. 


283 


507 
561 


White 
CJJay. 


344 


649 
679 


Wonnded:  Poreu- 


Knee. 


346 


657 
690 


1,068  I     1.328 


270 
351 

261 
3 
3 


356 
448 

301 
4 
4 


1.356 


:J52 
444 

:i:i6  , 

«! 

6 
6 


pine. 


198 


Medicine 
Root. 


373 
419 


792 


200 
255 

176 
3 
3 


251 


445 
548 


993 


PaM 
Creek. 

Grand 
total. 

190 

I.n2 

4oe 

438 

8.687 
8,344 

844 

6.881 

222 

346 

200 
256 

231 

4 
4 

210 
5 
5 

4 

5 

1,660 
2.100 

1.515 


The  following  statistics  of  cbiy  schools  and  the  atten<lance  is  also  submitted  for 
your  information,  viz: 


Name  of  teacher. 


School. 


T.  A..IIiit8on No. 

Mary  R,  Henry i  No. 

-"  '  No. 

No. 

H.E.  lirown 

Elmore  L.  Chief 

E.  M.Keith 

John  S.  SiH'ar 

M.  C.  PreiMrott 

Mary  .Morgan 

J,  M.  Sweeney 

H.  A .  Mussman 

Thomas  Blaek  Bear 
E.  A.  Schneider 


W.  M.  RolK?rt8on, 
E.  W.  (ileason 


1 
2 
3 
4 

No.  5 
No.  6 
No.  7 
No.  8 
No.  9 
No.  10 
No.  11 
No.  12 
No.  13 
No.  14 


No.  15 
No.  16 

F.  F.  CuHhnian No.  17 

No.  18 
No.  19 
No.  20 
No.  21 


Lnla  Ashcraft 

J.  H.  Freelaiid... 
Clarence  T.  Stars. 
Wni.  H.Bart  en... 


Stej)hcn  Waggoner No.  22 

John  M.S.  Linn i  No. 23 

Wni.  C.  Garrett No.  24 

Edward  C.  Scovel No.  25 


Total, 


Averace 
attend- 
ance. 


16.17 
27.60 
26.73 
34.94 
27.92 
18.80 
46. 38 
16.15 
23.16 
37.33 
35.72 
9.13 
14.98 
12.68 
31.54 
33. 93 
31.11 
3?.  55 
27.  04 
27. 65 
29.69 
23.72 
12.10 
14.01 
19.56 


Salary 

paid 

teacher. 


$600.00 
600.00 
600.00 
600.00 
600.00 
540.00 
600.00 
600.00 
600.00 
600.  (K) 
600.00 
600.00 
620.00 
554.00 
600.00 
600.00 
G(H).00 
600.00 
600.00 
600.00 
600.00 
GOO.(H) 
(i(H).  00 
600.00 
5:i4.  00 


Salary 
paid  assist- 
ant teach- 
er or  gen- 
eral bouse- 


AU  other 
exponaea, 
including 
build  toga 


ki.",;:r-  •n«»»i«fi-- 


None. 
$72.00 
300.00 
287.00 
300.00 
300.00 
300.00 
300.00 
300.00 
300.00 
300.00 
300.00 
243. 00 
300.00 
300.00 
300.00 
292.00 
270.00 
243.00 
300.00 
300.00 
300.00 

:ioo.oo 

300.00 
300.00 


$168.54 

174.00 

1S4.40 

171.48 

175.05 

180.58 

1,228.24 

167.42 

170. 74 

175.58 

169.72 

174.90 

1.81&85 

1.488.79 

172.81 

174.22 

1.827.23 

158.76 

140.06 

1,347.96 

155.11 

1.409.87 

1, 385. 42 

1, 523. 97 

1, 349. 30 


630.68       14.848.00         0,807.00  '       14,984.50 


Total  expended  on  the  twenty-five  dav  schoolH,  everything  included,  fiscal  year 
1805,  .f36,G31».50. 

.lUsides  the  twenty-five  daj'  schools  on  this  n*servjition  there  is  one  boarding 
school,  namely,  the  Holy  Uosary  Mission,  which  is  kept  up  by  charitable  contribu- 
tions, farming  produce,  and  Government  grant  of  $27  per  capita  per  quarter  for  not 
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flMxre  than  140  pupils.     The  average  attendance  for  the  school  year  1895  was  U2.42, 
and  the  total  amonnt  paid  by  the  Government  was  $15,061.50. 

This  amoauty  added  to  the  $36,639.50  expended  on  the  day  schools,  makes  a  total  of 
$61,701  that  the  Government  paid  toward  the  education  of  the  Indians  of  Pine  Ridge 
Agency,  S.  Dak.,  during  the  tiscal  year  1^5. 

There  have  been  no  unusual  disturbances  of  the  peace  nor  outbreaks  of  any  descrip- 
tion during  the^year  past.  There  has  been  the  customary  grumbling  on  account  of 
the  reduction  in  amount  paid  for  hauling  freight  from  the  railroad,  receiving  beef  on 
the  block  instead  of  on  the  hoof,  etc.  These  complaints,  in  themselves,  amount  to 
nothing,  but  will  of  coarse  be  used  as  arguments  when  the  next  case  shall  be  made 
up  setting  forth  their  grievances. 

Nothing  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  agriculture,  and  nothing,  I  think,  can  be 
done,  except  where  irrigation  is  possible.  All  about  the  reservation  farmers  are 
abandoning  their  claims  and  leaving  the  country.  They  have  been  literally  starved 
out  in  trying  to  make  a  liviug  by  farming. 

The  Indians  are  making  commendable  progress  in  the  raising  of  homed  cattle. 
They  show  veiy  considerable  interest  and  zeal  in  looking  after  their  stock,  branding 
the  calves,  and  attending  the  round-ups.  They  will  this  fall  famish  about  2,000,000 
pounds  of  beef  for  their  own  consumption.  Within  five  years,  if  they  continue  in 
the  same  spirit  which  has  animated  them  for  the  two  years  just  past,  they  will 
be  able  to  furnish  all  the  beef  required  for  their  own  consumption.  Three  years  of 
drought  have  had  no  visible  effect  upon  the  value  of  the  cattle  ranges.  The  feed, 
native  grasses,  is  good  and  abundant. 

To  foster  and  encourage  the  raising  of  cattle,  graded  heifers  should  be  abundantly 
aupplied  to  the  Indians.  Preferably,  in  my  opinion,  they  should  be  of  Hereford 
stock,  above  2  years  old  and  under  3.  Also  a  large  number  of  young  thoroughbred 
Hereford  bulls  should  be  furnished  annually.  These  bulls  should  be  between  2  and 
3  years  old.  The  furnishing  of  this  young  breeding  stock  should  be  continued  until 
a  fair  beginning  is  had  toward  stocking  up  the  range. 

An  irrigation  ditch  about  2^  miles  in  length  has  been  made  from  a  point  on  White 
Clay  Creek  above  the  agency,  to  deliver  water  at  the  site  selected  for  the  boarding 
school.  It  is  expected  that  the  water  will  thence  be  distributed,  as  may  be  required, 
for  irrigating  the  boarding-school  farm  and  pounds  and  the  grounds  about  the 
agency.  FoUowing  are  statistics  of  the  ditch :  Length,  2.6  miles ;  head  gate — width 
in  clear^  2^  feet;  depth,  on  floor  at  low  water,  1^  &et;  below  head  gate— nlepth,  1^ 
feet;  widiii,  on  bottom,  1  foot;  width  on  top,  5i^  feet;  grade  per  mile,  liM^ro  feet; 
capacity,  A^ffif  cubic  feet  of  water  per  second  of  time. 

Much  of  b^Miefit  may  be  expected  from  the  construction  of  this  ditch — directly  as 
a  means  of  raising  crops  for  the  support  of  the  boarding  school,  and  indirectly  as 
showing  to  the  Indians  the  value  of  irrigation  properly  managed.  Provision  should 
be  made  for  the  maintenance  of  the  ditch  and  the  proper  distribution  of  the  water 
and  its  ai)plication  to  the  soil. 

The  buildings  in  use  at  the  agency  for  employees*  quarters  and  for  the  storage  of 
public  property  are  in  the  same  condition  as  when  previously  reported,  except  that 
they  have  become  worse  by  another  year  of  use  and  exposure  to  the  elements. 

Special  reports  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  as  to  the  necessity  for  building 
suitable  quarters,  issue  stations,  slaughterhouses,  etc.,  on  districts  where  needed. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Chas.  G.  Penney, 
Captain  Sixth  Infantry^  Acting  United  States  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  ROSEBUD  AGENCY. 

Rosebud  Agency,  S.  Dak.,  August  24,  1895, 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  instructions,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the 
following  report  of  affairs  pertaining  to  this  agency  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30,1895: 

Beservation  and  agenoy. — Rosebud  Reservation  is  estimated  to  contain  3,228, 160  acres 
of  land  situated  in  Sontli  Dakota,  bounded  on  the  north  by  White  River,  on  the  east 
by  the  Missouri  River,  on  the  south  by  the  State  of  Nebraska,  and  on  the  west  by 
Black  Pipe  Creek,  which  divides  this  and  the  Pine  Ridge  Agency.  The  headquar- 
ters of  this  agency  are  located  in  the  southwest  pai*t  of  the  reservation,  about  20 
miles  north  of  the  Nebraska  State  line,  and  35  miles  from  Valentine,  Nebr.,  on  the 
Fremont,  JSlkhom  and  Missouri  Valley  Railroad  (the  shipping  point  of  this  agency) 
and  40  miles  from  Fort  Niobrara,  the  nearest  military  post. 
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The  location  of  this  asency  is  th6  most  undesirable  to  be  found  on  this  or  any  other 
reservation,  surrounded  oy  barren  sand  hills,  freonented  by  severe  sand  storms,  mak- 
ing it  extremely  disagreeable  for  all  required  to  live  here,  and  where  but  little  vege- 
tation can  be  induced  by  any  means  to  grow. 

Tribes  and  populatioii. — The  Indians  of  this  agency  are  known  as  the  Sioux  tribe, 
and  are  much  scattered  in  small  settlements  over  the  reservation,  located  on  or  near 
banks  of  streams  in  distances  of  from  10  to  100  miles  from  the  agency.  The  census, 
taken  June  30  last,  shows  a  total  number  of  4,316  Indians,  of  whom  2,052  are 
males  and  2,264  females,  divided  as  follows : 

Families 1,357 

Males  over  18  years  of  age 1, 102 

Females  over  14  years  of  age 1, 404 

Males  under  18  years  of  age 950 

Females  under  14  years  of  age 860 

Males  between  6  and  18  years 640 

Females  between  6  and  18  years 622 

Children  of  school  age  between  6  and  18  years ^ . . .  1, 262 

This  census  was  taken  with  much  care,  by  dividing  the  whole  reservation  into 
numerous  districts,  each  in  charge  of  an  employee,  with  interpreter,  accompanied 
by  a  policeman  acquainted  with  every  Indian,  visiting  each  house,  enumerating  all 
in  one  and  the  same  day,  thereby  preventing  duplication. 

Agrionltore. — As  has  been  practically  demonstrat4>d  <luring  each  of  the  past  twelve 
years  of  my  residence  here,  this  reservation  is  not  adapted  to  agriculture,  and, 
although  Indians  have  made  efforts  each  year,  the  results  have  been  and  are  almost 
invariably  the  same,  yielding  no  return  for  labor  spent. 

The  soil  consists  of  a  hard  clay  substance,  with  but  little  if  any  loam  or  subsoil, 
except  in  certain  parts  of  the  reserve,  principally  to  the  east,  where  the  land  in 
places  is  fairly  good,  but,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  water  in  creeks,  not  many  Indians 
are  located  in  that  section.  In  certain  localities  along  creeks  are  good  bottoms,  capa- 
ble of  raising  fair  crops,  but  owing  to  the  drought  and  hot  winds,  occurring  annually 
during  the  summer  months  when  moisture  is  most  needed,  crops  are  almost  if  not 
entirely  ruined. 

The  present  season  has  been  no  exception,  and  although  the  spring  rains  promised 
a  fair  season,  the  continued  drought  since  has  destroyed  nearly  all 'grain.  About 
1,750  bushels  of  oats  and  500  bushels  of  wheat  were  issued  and  planted,  but  the 
grain  in  many  sections  not  heading  was  cut  for  feed,  and  in  other  localities  dried  up 
soon  after  getting  above  ground,  leaving  nothing  to  cut  for  any  purpose.  About 
1,400  bushels  of  potatoes  were  planted,  which,  in  all  but  a  few  favored  localities, 
will  yield  no  return,  and  although  considerable  com  wa«  also  planted  the  crop  will 
be  almost  an  entire  failure.  The  small  yield  or  entire  failure  of  these  crops  can  not 
be  attributed  wholly  to  Indian  methods  of  farming,  from  the  fact  that  white  men  in 
the  same  localities  have  been  equally  unsuccessful  in  agricultural  pursuits,  and  many 
have  abandoned  such  undertaking. 

Indians  have  been  required,  however,  to  plow  and  cultivate  each  year  with  the 
hope  that  each  season  might  be  more  favorable,  yet  it  has  become  very  discouraging. 
It  accomplished  the  object,  however,  to  some  extent,  of  keeping  the  Indians  occu- 
pied for  a  portion  of  the  vear,  and  also  acts  as  an  inducement  for  them  to  remain  at 
home  and  gradually  break  up  their  old  custom  of  roving  and  moving  about,  which 
is  their  greatest  obstacle  to  progress. 

The  land  cultivated  this  year  aggregates  4,583  acres,  of  which  700  acres  were 
planted  with  oats,  250  acres  with  wheat,  3,358  acres  with  corn,  and  275  acres  with 
potatoes  and  other  vegetables.  The  yield  is  uncertain  and  difficult  at  this  time  to 
approximate,  but  it  is  estimated  at  3,700  bushels  of  oats,  2,000  bushels  of  wheat, 
4,000  bushels  of  com,  and  2,000  bushels  of  potatoes. 

Stock  raising. — The  repeated  failure  of  crops  has  made  stock  raising  the  leading 
industry  here,  and  the  interest  shown  and  progress  made  by  a  number  of  Indians  in 
increasing  their  herds  is  gratifying.  Nearly  all  mixed  bloods  are  devoting  their  time 
and  investing  their  means  in  stock  raising,  which  is  proving  to  them  a  profitable 
undertaking. 

There  are  at  present  15,536  cattle  on  the  reservation,  including  this  year's  calves, 
which  number  about  2,900.  Indians  are  not  permitted  to  kill  or  dispose  of  their 
young  cattle  under  any  circumstances.  To  prevent  this,  however,  recjuires  constant 
watching  and  prompt  punishment  of  offenders,  though  it  is  gratifying  to  state  that 
such  cases  are  extremely  rare.  A  record  of  all  loss  and  increase  is  kept  by  the  district 
farmers,  who  also  see  to  it  that  all  stock  is  properly  branded  and  cared  for  by  the 
owners. 

This  reser\'ation  is  well  adapted  for  stock  raising  and  grazing,  the  grass  being 
plentifol,  though  growing  to  a  short  height,  in  many  places  too  short  for  mowing, 
except  in  bottom  land  along  creeks,  making  it  difficult  for  Indians  to  procure  hay 
for  winter  use,  which  they  are  now  doing  as  mnch  as  possible. 
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The  continnal  drought  hns  also  completely  dried  Buch  grass  as  is  usually  cut.  mak- 
ing it  a  poor  quality  for  feed.  Nearly  all  hay  procured,  however,  is  kept  for  norses 
or  fed  to  cattle  toward  spring,  when  in  their  poorest  condition,  to  carry  them 
through  the  winter,  experience  having  demonstrated  that  tliey  will  do  much  hetter 
and  in  many  localities  will  remain  in  good  condition  by  grazing  throughout  the 
winter  months  on  the  short  hut  nutritious  bufl'alo  grass  >^'hich  abounds  in  this  coun- 
try. In  cases  where  rattle  are  fed  hay  early  in  winter,  they  will  not  "rustle"  for 
feed,  and,  it  being  impossible  to  i>rocure  sufficient  hay  for  all,  many  of  them  starve 
before  spring. 

During  the  past  year  1,522,665  pounds  (gross)  of  beef  cattle,  aggregating  1,560  head, 
have  been  purchased  from  the  Indians  and  mixed  bloods,  insteail  of  from  contractors, 
the  same  being  slaughtered  and  issued  back  to  them  fur  beef  under  treaty  stipula- 
tion. It  is  expected  that  about  1,500,000  pounds  will  be  purchased  from  them  during 
the  present  season. 

Full-blood  Indians  now  realize  by  such  sales  to  the  Government,  receiving  as  they 
did  last  year  an  average  of  $30.84  ior  each  animal,  the  benetits  of  cattle  raising,  and 
each  year  now  make  greater  eflbrts  to  save  their  cattle  for  such  profitable  disposi- 
tion. They  also  exercise  the  utmost  care  in  preventing  the  spread  of  prairie  tires, 
and  respond  promptly  in  extinguishing  any  occurring  m  their  localities,  though  by 
reason  of  the  inflammable  nature  (»f  dry  grass  such  tires  are  of  frequent  occurrence 
each  year.  It  is  gratifying  to  state  that  as  yet  no  fires  have  occurred  this  season  on 
this  reservation. 

Artenan  well. — As  many  of  the  streams  where  Indians  are  located  and  where  many 
have  taken  their  lands  individually  become  entirely  dry  each  season,  necessitating 
their  going  elsewhere  t<;mporarily  to  lind  water  for  stock,  an  artesian  well  has 
recently  been  begun  near  the  head  of  several  streams,  which  if  successful  will  aid 
in  keeping  them  supplied  with  llowing  water.  Tliis  being  the  first  artesian  well 
undertaken  in  this  section  of  country  west  of  the  Missouri  River,  the  outcome  is 
being  watched  with  interest  by  those  residing  in  !m1  joining  white  communities. 

Allotments. — During  the  past  two  years  there  have  been  made  and  recently  com- 
pleted, by  an  allotting  agent,  469  allotments  of  land  to  the  more  progressive  Indians, 
who  are  now  anxiously  waiting  to  receive  the  various  articles  guaranteed  them  by 
treaty  at  such  time,  which,  if  forthcoming  at  an  early  date,  will  prove  a  great  incen- 
tive to  others  to  scatter  out,  select  individual  places,  and  thereby  break  up  thickly 
settled  communities,  which  are  a  great  obstacle  to  the  advancement  and  progress  of 
Indians. 

Additional  townships  have  been  and  are  now  being  surveyed,  to  be  completed 
during  the  present  season,  which  will  enable  other  Indians,  who  so  desire,  to  take 
allotments;  and  should  articles  be  furnished  to  those  already  allotted,  as  promised,  I 
am  of  opinion  that  such  work  can  be  prosecuted  until  all  Indians  on  this  reserve 
are  allotted. 

District  farmers  and  issue  stations. — This  reservation  is  divided  into  six  farming  dis- 
tricts, each  in  charge  of  a  white  farmer,  with  Indian  assistants  in  different  camps. 
Five  snbissue  stations,  besides  the  agency,  are  located  at  different  X)oints  in  the 
most  central  part  of  each  district,  which  is  also  the  headquarters  of  the  farmer,  who 
is  provided  with  a  comfortable  one-story  frame  dwelling,  plastered  inside,  attached 
to  the  issue  warehouse.  A  blacksmith  and  repair  shop  is  also  located  at  such  sta- 
tions, where  repairs  of  agricultural  implements  are  made  for  Indians  near  their 
homes. 

These  issue  houses  are  the  distributing  points  of  rations  to  Indians  once  each 
month,  enabling  them  to  go  and  return  to  their  homes  the  same  day,  instead  of  going 
long  distances  to  the  agency,  as  formerly. 

Within  a  short  distance  from  these  issue  houses  slaughterhouses  have  been  erected, 
where  all  cattle  issued  for  beef  are  slaughtered  by  Indians  employed  for  such  pur- 
pose, under  the  supervision  of  tho  district  farmer,  and  issued  by  weight,  whereby 
each  Indian  receives  his  just  ]iroportion. 

At  each  of  the  issue  and  slaughter  houses  wells  have  recently  been  dug ;  steel  wind- 
mills, mounted  on  40-foot  steel  towers,  with  water  tanks  of  115  barrels  capacity  on 
25-foot  wooden  substructure,  have  ])een  erected,  insuring  an  ample  supply  of  water 
for  all  purposes,  including  fire  ])rotection,  and  have  supplied  a  long-felt  want. 

Xndnstry  and  progress. — The  Indians  on  this  agency  are  ready  and  on  the  lookout  for 
work  that  will  enable  them  to  earn  something  by  which  they  can  be  benefited,  as 
evidenced  by  their  readiness  and  desire  to  haul  freight,  or  any  other  occupation  for 
which  they  see  some  return. 

They  have  transported  8,060,112  pounds  of  freight  to  and  from  the  railroad  and 
issue  stations,  including  that  for  the  traders,  and  have  received  therefor  $17,003.18. 

They  have  sold  to  the  agency  1,560  head  of  beef  cattle,  weighing  1,522,665  pounds, 
for  which  they  were  paid  $18,101.22;  have  cut  and  hauled  to  the  agency,  camp 
schools,  missionaries,  and  traders  1,010  cords  of  wood,  receiving  therefor  $5,013.83 ; 
cut  ^n4  soh\  220  tons  of  hay  to  agency  and  others,  amounting  to  $1,945 ;  also  receiving 
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$988.25  for  other  products,  making  an  aggregate  of  $73,051.48  paid  them  for  saoh 
industries  during  the  year;  besides  which  there  have  also  been  employed  53  Indian 
police,  and  56  agency  and  school  Indian  employees,  aggregating  $15,885.83,  making 
a  total  paid  them  for  all  industries  during  the  year  of  ^8,937.31. 

In  addition  to  this,  several  mixed  bloods  have  shipped  about  500  head  of  catUe  to 
markets  oii'  the  reservation. 

The  hides  of  4,810  beef  cattle  have  also  been  issued  them,  many  of  which  were 
sold,  though  a  considerable  number  are  retained  by  them,  tanned,  and  used  for  varioua 
purposes.  The  Indians  also  save  and  haul  to  the  railroad  and  there  dispose  of  the 
bones  of  slaughtered  cattle. 

A  per  capita  payment  of  $4  to  each  Indian, ^aggregating  $17,896,  was  also  recently 
made  under  provisions  of  recent  treaty. 

While  many  Indians  still  invest  money  largely  in  horses  and  food  luxuries,  instead 
of  purchasing  young  stock  and  other  articles  for  future  benefits,  they  are  each  year 
becoming  more  judicious  in  spending  their  money.  Many  during  the  present  year 
purchased  mowers,  wagons,  needed  articles  of  clothing,  etc.  They  are  also  learning 
to  be  more  provident  in  many  respects  and  provide  for  family  needs  more  intelligently. 

Houses. — All  Indians  belonging  to  this  agency  live  in  log  houses  of  their  own  oon- 
stniction,  luado  of  logs  with  dirt  roofs  and  floors,  and  consisting  of  but  one  room, 
with  little,  if  any,  ventilation.  The  roofs  not  being  waterproof,  in  wet  weather 
these  houses  are  consequently  damp,  unhealthy,  and  diffieult  to  keep  clean.  Many, 
however,  will  compare  favorably  with  white  frontier  settlements.  During  the  sum- 
mer months  nearly  all  live  in  lodges  or  tepees  placed  near  their  houses. 

Building  material  has  been  issued  during  the  past  year  and  75  houses  improved  by 
being  rebuilt  with  good  logs,  putting  in  floors  and  shingle  roofs,  and  ceiling  inside, 
making  them  neat  and  comfortable. 

Sanitaxy. — The  sanitary  condition  of  these  people  has  been  fairly  good,  and  there 
has  been  no  epidemic  during  the  year. 

The  agency  physician  reports  th^t  443  Indians  received  medical  treatment  and 
that  there  have  been  75  deaths  and  110  births  during  the  year.  Owing  to  the  number 
and  scattered  condition  of  these  Indians,  it  is  impractical  for  one  physician  to  reach 
all,  or  give  proper  time  and  attention  to  those  he  does  visit.  Periodical  trips  are 
made  by  him  to  the  various  day  schools,  where  medicines  and  instructions  are 
lelt  with  teachers,  with  beneficial  results.  The  report  of  physician  is  submitted 
herewith. 

Field  matrons. — There  have  been  two  female  industrial  teachers  allowed  thisag^ioy 
six  months  and  one  the  remaining  six  months  during  the  past  year,  which  number 
has  been  incieasedtofive,  July  1,  thereby  enabling  the  locatmg  of  one  in  each  of  the 
farming  districts,  with  headquarters  with  the  farmer.  While  the  assistance  hereto- 
fore rendered  many  families  has  been  beneficial,  the  increased  number  will  accom- 
plish great  good,  as  their  time  can  be  spent  to  advantage  instead  of  being  largely 
consumed  in  traveling. 

The  duties  of  these  women  are  to  improve  and  elevate  the  home  life  of  Indians, 
instructing  the  women  in  cooking,  dress-making,  etc.,  also  instructing  and  assisting 
in  the  care  of  the  sick. 

Indian  police. — The  police  force  of  this  agency  consists  of  3  officers  and  50  privates, 
all  full-blood  Indians.  They  have  been  fiiithful  in  the  performance  of  required 
duties,  and  their  services  could  not  bo  dispensed  with  in  the  management  of  an 
agency  of  this  size.  A  number  of  Indians  wiio  enlisted  in  the  army  and  were  subse- 
quently discharged,  after  serving  several  years,  have  been  placed  upon  the  force, 
where  they  are  rendering  etficient  and  satisfactory  service. 

Policemen  are  selectedfrom  different  camps  where  they  remain  on  duty,  changing 
to  agency  each  twenty  days,  where  a  force  of  fifteen  men  is  stationed  at  all  times, 
and  the  number  increased  when  found  advisable.  They  are  required,  while  in  camps, 
to  maintain  order,  brin^  to  the  agency  any  Indians  from  other  agencies  without 
proper  permission,  and  immediately  report  any  violation  of  agency  rules;  also  to 
bring  to  the  agent  any  young  Indian  **  eloping''  with  a  young  girl  (who  are  required 
to  be  properly  married  or  punished)  and  to  regularly  attend  day  schools,  requiring 
attendance  of  all  pupils  enrolled. 

Although  these  police  receive  but  $10  'per  month,  each  man  is  required  to  possess  at 
least  two  good  horses  with  all  necessary  equipments. 

Coort  of  Indian  offenses. — No  court  has  been  established  at  this  agency  for  the  reason 
that  there  are  several  factions  of  Iiulians  who  do  not  mingle  together  to  any  extent, 
and  a  court  could  not  be  inaugurated  without  selecting  a  judge  from  each  faction, 
which  would  doubtless  result  in  more  trouble  than  good. 

United  States  courts  liAve  jurisdiction  over  this  reservation,  to  which  all  proper 
cases  are  referre<l  for  action,  which  has  a  beneficial  effect,  and  for  which  Indians 
have  much  respect. 

Liquor  and  crimes. — There  has  been  but  little  liquor  introduced  upon  this  reservation 
during  the  past  year,  the  previous  strict  rules  and  prompt  punishment  of  offenders 
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having  had  the  desired  effect.  Much  bad  whisky  and  alcohol,  however,  is  famished 
Indians  at  Valentine,  Nebr.,  when  after  freight,  but  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  detect 
offenders  and  more  so  to  have  them  punished  off  the  reserve. 

During  the  past  winter  two  Indians  obtained  a  supply  of  liquor  at  Valentine, 
retnmed  to  their  homes,  where,  in  a  drunken  condition,  they  induced  a  married 
Indian  woman,  with  a  child  6  years  old,  to  accompany  them  to  a  canyon  near  by, 
where,  after  outraging  the  woman,  both  she  and  the  child  were  stoned  to  death. 
After  dlBcovery  and  arrest  of  both  men,  one  committed  suicide  by  banking  while  in 
confinement  awaiting  trial,  and  the  other  was  found  guilty  of  mansmughter  and 
sentenced  to  ten  years  in  the  penitentiary. 

No  other  crimes  have  occurred,  aud  the  Indians  have,  with  but  few  exceptions, 
complied  with  agency  rules  to  a  commendable  degree,  prompt  punishment  of  the  few 
individual  cases  of  threatened  insubordination  having  the  desired  effect. 

y^Miawa^ — Xhe  missionary  work  here  is  conducted  by  the  Protestant  Episcopal, 
Roman  Catholic,  and  Presbyterian  churches,  and  those  having  such  work  in  charge 
have  labored  faithfully  in  the  Christianizing  of  these  people. 

The  work  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  is  under  direction  of  Right  Rev.  W. 
H.  Hare,  Bishop  of  South  Dakota,  who  has  for  many  years  made  annual  visits  to  the 
different  stations  on  the  reserve,  aud  under  the  immediate  charge  of  Rev.  A.  B. 
Clark,  who  is  most  energetic  in  his  labor  aud  is  assisted  in  his  work  by  eleven  native 
catechists  located  in  outside  camps  where  missionary  buildings  have  been  estab- 
lished. The  amount  expended  by  this  denomination  for  the  year  has  been  $6,975, 
including  cost  at  ^t.  Mary's  school,  with  a  total  membership  of  2,238,  and  the  mis- 
sionary reports  he  has  performed  forty  marriages.  This  denomination  has  been 
engaged  in  missionary  work  here  since  1879. 

The  Roman  Catholic  church,  heretofore  under  charge  of  Right  Rev.  M.  Marty,  but 
who  has  recently  been  transferred  to  another  field,  and  whose  genial  presence  and 
valuable  advice  will  be  much  missed,  has  been  conducted  by  two  priests,  under 
immediate  control  of  Rev.  J.  Jutz,  recently  transferred  to  Pine  Ridge,  where  he  was 
formerly  stationed,  and  Rev.  Florentine  Digmann  returning  here.  The  Father 
reports  having  expended  $16,100,  including  cost  at  St.  Francis  school,  to  have  per- 
formed eighteen  marriages  during  the  year,  aud  to  have  a  total  of  1,200  communi- 
cants.   This  church  began  missionary  work  on  this  reserve  in  1882. 

The  Congregational  mission  work,  under  direction  of  the  American  Missionary 
Association,  has  been  in  charge  of  Rev.  J.  F.  Cross  since  beginning  work  here  in  1888, 
who  reports  having  spent  $2,800  in  his  work  and  performed  six  marriages  during 
the  year.  This  association  has  four  mission  buildings  located  in  different  camps  for 
reliffioos  meetings. 

Eoneation. — ^There  have  been  twenty  Government  camp  day  schools  and  one  agency 
day  school  conducted  on  this  reservation  during  the  past  year,  together  with  one 
Episcopal  and  one  Catholic  boarding  school.  The  aggregate  enrollment  at  these 
reservation  schools  has  been  946,  of  which  422  were  boys  and  519  girls,  with  an  aver- 
ajg^e  daily  attendance  of  756.  There  have  also  been  46  pupils  attending  nonreserva- 
tion  schools,  making  992  children  belonging  to  this  agency  in  school  the  past  year, 
leaving  about  234  children  of  school  age,  and  physically  able  to  attend,  not  in  school. 
It  ia  ascertained  by  the  recent  census  that  there  are  27  children  of  school  age  on  this 
reservation  who  are  physically  unable,  from  various  causes  and  diseases,  to  be  in 
school. 

Three  day  schools  were  built  and  opened  during  the  past  year.  Owing  to  the 
scattered  and  thinly  settled  communities  no  other  day  schools  can  now  be  located, 
but  by  the  establishment  of  an  industrial  boarding  school,  as  proposed,  all  children 
on  this  reservation  will  be  placed  in  school. 

St.  Francis  Roman  Catholic  mission  boarding  school  is  located  at  their  mission, 
about  8  miles  south  of  the  agency,  and  during  the  past  year  has  been  in  charge  of  Rev. 
J.  Jutz,  assisted  by  a  large  force  of  efficient  Brothers  and  Sisters.  The  contract  of  this 
school  with  the  Government  has  been  for  95  pupils,  for  which  they  have  received  $108 
per  pupil,  the  school  supplying  all  wants.  They  have  also  taken  24  other  pupils,  for 
which  no  allowance  was  made  except  rations  and  clothing  which  children  would 
have  received  at  their  homes.  The  total  enrollment  at  this  school  has  been  169,  with 
a  daily  average  attendance  of  160.  Those  in  charge  of  the  work  have  labored  faith- 
fully and  well  for  the  benefit  and  improvement  of  pupils  under  their  charge,  and  the 
school  has  been  conducted  satisfactorily  in  every  way. 

St.  Mary's  Episcopal  mission  boarding  school,  located  about  15  miles  east  of  the 
agency,  is  conducted  by  Superintendent  Percy  H.  Mugford,  assisted  by  several  lady 
teachers,  all  of  whom  have  been  self-sacriticing  in  the  work,  which  has  been  under 
the  direction  of  Right  Rev.  W.  H.  Hare.  This  school  has  had  an  enrollment  of  63, 
with  a  daily  attendance  of  52  children  during  the  year,  and  has  been  sustained 
largely  f^om  mission  funds,  the  Government  supplying  only  rations  and  clothing  for 
chiidien,  same  as  issued  others  at  their  homes  under  existing  treaty,  but  which  does 
not  provide  all  requirements. 
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The  reports  of  snperinteTidentH  in  charge  of  these  two  boarding  schools  are  sub- 
mitted herewith. 

The  Government  camp  day  schools,  located  in  different  parts  of  the  reservation,  in 
distances  varying  from  12  to  100  miles  from  agencv^  consist  of  one-story  frame 
buildings,  with  sewing  room  and  teacher's  residence  of  four  rooms  attached,  and  are 
well  adapted  for  their  purpose.  Indians  have  sent  their  children  regularly  to  a 
marked  degree,  as  demonstrated  by  the  average  attendance,  which  has  been  ^0  out 
of  a  total  enrollment  of  714,  not  exceeded  if  equaled  in  many  white  communities. 
Although  police  are  detailed  at  each  school  to  require  daily  attendance,  which  is 
compulsory,  their  services  are  rarely  required,  all  children  being  on  hand  usually  long 
before  school  hours. 

At  each  of  these  camp  schools,  with  throe  exceptions,  where  two  ladies  are 
employed,  a  man  and  wife  are  placed  in  charge,  the  husband  acting  as  teacher,  also 
instructing  larger  boys  in  gardening  and  outdoor  work.  Small  carpenter  and  repair 
shops  have  recently  and  are  now  being  constructed  at  many  schools,  built  by  larger 
boys  under  supervision  of  teacher,  and  material  provided  for  older  boys  to  make 
tables  and  other  useful  articles  for  their  homes.  The  wife,  or  assistant  teacher,  is 
engaged  largely  in  instructing  girls  in  housework  and  sewing,  all  being  required  to 
make  their  own  clothing  throughout  under  her  supervision ;  also  to  keep  such  cloth- 
ing properly  washed  at  their  homos.  All  children  are  also  required  to  bathe  regu- 
larly and  to  present  a  neat  appearance  at  the  school  at  all  times. 

A  Innch  at  noon  is  provided  for  all,  consisting  of  coffee  and  hard  crackers,  with 
bread  each  alternate  day,  which  is  baked  and  lunch  prepared  by  older  girls. 

Teachers,  where  capable,  have  given  good  satisfaction.  Experience,  however,  dem- 
onstrates that  all  whopass  the  required  civil-service  examination  are  not,  in  many  in- 
stanees,  bestadaptedforthese  positions,  tact,  efficiency,  and  practical  experience  being 
necessary  to  insure  success,  located  as  they  are  in  isolated  camps  where  they  come 
in  contact  with  older  Indians,  whose  friendlv  interest  it  is  desirable  to  maintain. 

It  is  difficult  to  demonstrate  to  those  unmmiliar  with  reservations  the  value  and 
inHuenee  of  these  day  schools  located  in  the  midst  of  Indians.  They  are  what  the 
district  schools  are  among  white  people,  and  form  the  foundation  for  civilization  and 
progress  for  the  whole  people.  They  are  the  means  whereby  Indians  are  kept  at 
home  in  order  that  children  may  be  kept  in  school,  thereby  establishing  their  per- 
manency in  one  locality,  which  is  one  of  the  first  and  most  important  factors  toward 
f)rogress,  breaking  up  their  constant  disposition  to  travel  and  roam  about.  The  home 
ifo  of  the  teacher  is  an  everlasting  example  before  them  of  neatness,  and  the  enforced 
improvement  of  children  must  and  does  have  a  direct  influence  upon  the  home.  Chil- 
dren attending  these  day  schools  are  under  constant  care  and  guidance  of  teachers 
as  they  grow  up  and  after  leaving  school. 

All  Indian  youth,  both  girls  and  boys,  after  having  attended  these  or  other  schools 
are  now  required  to  continue  to  wear  civilized  dress,  and  boys  to  keep  their  hair  cut 
short. 

The  building  up  of  reservation  day  schools  also  awakens  an  interest  among  Indians 
for  the;  education  of  their  children,  and  by  selecting  brighter  youths  from  such  for 
advanced  or  iionreservation  schools  more  satisfactory  results  would  be  obtained  than 
by  selecting  direct  from  camps  without  reference  to  their  capabilities,  whereby  much 
of  the  money  expended  for  education  in  advanced  schools  does  no  permanent  good. 
As  the  homo  condition  of  any  people  must  be  first  considered  in  the  education  of  their 
children,  Avho  are  to  return  to  such  homes,  it  would  appear  reasonable  that  it  would 
be  to  the  advantage  of  advanced  schools  to  encourage  rather  than  condemn  schools 
on  reservations. 

Industrial  boarding  sohooL — Correspondence  is  now  being  had  with  the  Department 
in  regard  to  the  establishment  of  an  industrial  school  for  these  people,  which  has 
been  promised  them  for  many  years.  Such  a  school,  located  at  or  near  the  agency, 
and  made  largely,  if  not  almost  entirely,  industrial,  whereby  material  for  wagons, 
harness,  etc.,  now  furnished  by  contractors  for  issue  to  Indians  under  existing  trea- 
ties, could  bo  manufactured  and  thereby  furnish  employment  to  many  and  establish 
an  industry  here,  would  aid  very  materially  in  the  advancement  ana  civilization  of 
these  people. 

Conclusion. — The  necessary  work  of  the  agent  at  this  agency  has  greatly  increased 
during  the  past  few  years,  as  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  in  1883  all  Indians  lived 
in  lodges  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  agency,  with  no  schools  or  improvements 
among  them,  spending  their  entire  time  in  dancing  and  feasting,  requiring  little 
of  the  agent  except  to  receive  and  issue  supplies,  at  which  time  the  yeany  cash 
expenditures  at  the  agency  amounted  to  about  $36,000. 

In  1889,  at  the  time  of  my  assuming  charge,  the  Indians  were  more  scattered  over 
the  reservation  and  13  day  schools  were  in  operation ;  since  which  time  gradual 
improvements  have  been  made  and  buildings  erected  until  now  there  is  a  total  of  21 
day  and  2  mission  boarding  shools;  6  subissue  stations,  with  the  same  number  of 
slaughterhouses,  located  at  various  points  from  8  to  100  miles  distant  from  the 
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mgenoy,  requiring  two  months'  time  to  visit  and  inBx>ect  all ;  and  it  \a  of  the  utmost 
importance  in  the  interest  of  the  service  that  the  agent  spend  as  much  of  his  time 
as  possible  among  the  Indians  and  these  outside  stations. 

All  these  improvements  have  correspondingly  increased  the  office  work,  which  is 
now  saffioient  to  demand  an  agent's  constant  attention,  making  it  imposible  for  him 
to  give  desired  time  for  outside  work,  and  with  competent,  though  limited,  clerical 
force  the  necessary  work  in  the  office  is  never  up  to  date,  the  correspondence  alone 
requiring  the  entire  time  of  an  expert  stenographer  and  typewriter. 

During  the  past  year  there  have  been  about  1,500  loads  of  freight  transported, 
about  $150,000  in  cash  paid  out  for  various  purposes,  besides  about  $400,000  in 
Bupplies  and  gooils  received  under  ciutract  and  issued,  paid  for  by  the  Depart- 
ment, all  of  wnich  an  agent  is  required  to  account  for  under  heavy  bond.  He  must 
also  x^rsonally  attend  to  all  details  pertainiug  to  the  agency  and  schools,  including 
the  individual  wants  of  all  Indians,  and  is  held  responsible  for  the  acts  of  every 
employee  and  thegeneral  conduct  of  all  Indians,  with  everything  pertaining  to  this 
largo  reservation,  covering  a  territory  125  miles  long  by  60  miles  wide,  leaving  abso- 
lutely no  time,  day  or  night,  for  recreation  or  relaxation. 

Notwithstanding  all  this  and  the  further  fact  that  this  is  acknowledged  to  be  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  important  reservations  in  the  service  the  salary  of  the  agent 
has  recently  been  reduced  by  Congress  to  the  same  as  allowed  at  small  agencies. 

The  Indians  of  this  agency  during  the  x)ast  year  have  made  fair  progresH,  as  good, 
if  not  better,  than  could  be  expec&d  under  existing  circumstances  and  in  view  of 
the  unfavorable  season.  They  have  shown  an  increased  interest  in  the  care  of  stock 
and  providing  for  future  needs.  A  marked  improvement  each  year  is  also  noticed 
in  the  wearing  of  civilized  dress. 

The  marriage  laws  among  young  people  are  now  rigorously  enforced  and  a  record 
of  all  kept. 

Indians  are  required  to  pay  for  all  repairs  <>nd  work  done  in  shops,  except  setting 
wagon  tires  and  repairs  of  agricultural  implements;  therefore  more  care  is  taken  of 
property  and  parts  saved  to  reduce  cost  of  repairs.  The  proceeds  of  such  work  is 
used  in  furnishing  employment  in  shops  to  returned  students. 

In  view  of  the  fact,  however,  that  they  receive  practically  sufficient  ratious  from 
the  Government  to  live  without  any  exertion  on  their  part,  which  uuder  existing 
treaty  continues  *' until  such  time  as  they  shall  become  self-supporting,"  which  is 
indefinite,  it  is  surprising  that  any  should  make  earnest  eft'ort  in  their  own  behalf. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  induce  any  class  of  white  people  to  labor,  more  so  to  govern 
and  control  them,  under  the  same  conditions.  Until  some  radical  change,  therefore, 
is  made,  in  my  opinion,  no  great  advancement  can  be  expected  among  this  peo]>le. 
Many  would,  instead  of  rations,  accept  money  value  therefor,  which  would  no  doubt 
result  in  much  greater  and  rapid  advancement,  for  the  reason  that  it  would  require 
them  to  make  much  greater  eftbrts,  as  the  money  received  would  not  be  sufficient  to 
supply  their  demands. 

Permit  me  to  acknowledge  my  obligation  for  the  confidence  and  assistance  yon 
have  ever  rendered  me  in  the  management  of  afi'airs  pertaining  to  this  agency,  and 
to  add  that  your  visit  through  this  reserve  in  October  last  was  much  appreciated  by 
the  Indians,  giving  them  an  opportunity  to  ])ersonally  confer  with  you,  and  causing 
them  to  feel  your  interest  in  their  behalf,  particularly  so  since  yours  was  the  first 
visit  of  a  Commissioner  of  Indian  Afi'airs  among  them  for  many  years. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

.1.  Gko.  Wright, 
United  States  Indian  Atjent, 

The  Commissioner  ov  Indian  Affairs. 


Report  of  Superintendknt  of  St.  Francis  School. 

St.  Francis  Mission,  Kosbbud  Agency,  S.  Dak.,  Auyust  14,  1895. 

Bbab  Sib:  In  accordance  with  your  request,  1  herewith  Huhiuit  the  report  of  oar  school  for  the  past 
year. 

From  September  until  the  close  of  school,  with  the  uxceptiou  of  a  few  days'  vacation  at  Christinas, 
the  attendance  was  generally  170,  the  highest  number  ever  reached.  Tli'e  erection  of  a  tliree-story 
building,  40  by  100.  containinji  a  large  recreation  room,  stage  serving  as  library,  and  a  watdrobe 
dormitory,  enables  uh  to  accommodate  100  boys.  The  wardrobe  is  fitted  out  with  shelves,  all  numberetl, 
one  for  each  boy. 

The  average  attendance  of  ^irls  was  al)out  85.  Quite  a  number  of  applicants  had  to  be  refused  owing 
to  want  of  room.  To  meet  this  want  preparations  are  being  made  to  erect  a  new  building  of  corrugated 
iron,  36  Vy  112.  It  will  contjiin  a  recreation  room,  classroom,  dormitory,  wardrobe,  and  library.  Thus 
we  will  be  able  to  accommodate  well  200  pupils.    BesideH,  a  new  bath  house,  16  by  50,  is  being  constructed. 

In  class  very  satistactory  results  were  obtained.  Several  new  branches  have  been  introduced.  One 
of  them.  Maxwell's  Primary  Lessons  in  Language,  prove<l  very  int4^re8tiiig  to  the  younger  pupils. 
Darins;  the  month  of  May  our  class  work  was  thoroughly  examine<l  by  a  professor  from  Canisius  Col- 
lege, Jmiffiilo,  N.  Y.,  and  ne  declared  the  abilities  of  the  scholars  to  be  up  to  the  standard  of  white 
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children  of  the  same  age.  MoAt  of  ihe  cliildren  converse  quite  well  in  EBslisb.  We  do  not.  lioweiTar, 
entirely  probibit  the  uho  of  their  mother  tongue,  for  rc^asons  very  ably  defended  at  the  Sieax  City 
institute  and  otbcrs. 

On  June  2.3  our  annual  entertainment  yra»  held.  Everyone  present  ox|>ressed  himself  well  pleased, 
and  it  was  observed  that  the  iustractora  had  the  entire  contldence  of  their  pupils,  and  that  the  latter 
were  not  in  the  least  timul  or  reserved.  The  needlework,  plain  newing,  and  knitting  of  the  iDdkm 
girls  were  exhibited  and  wore  greatly  admired  not  only  by  the  visitors,  out  also  by  the  parents  of  the 
children,  who  were  justly  proud  of  what  their  oH'spring  had  accomplished. 

In  the  sowing  mom  and  tailor  shop  eleven  machines  are  kei>t  goinc.  the  girls  taking  turns  at  them. 
They  arc  also  employed  in  the  kitchen  and  the  laundry,  the  cnarges  ueing  changed  every  week.  The 
washing  is  all  done  with  the  common  washboanl  and  tab.  The  girls  take  great  interest  in  learning 
to  cook  and  bake,  especially  when  arrangements  are  being  made  for  a  picnic  or  the  like.  One  child, 
11  years  of  age,  delighted  in  telling  that  she  alone  liaked  300  cookies. 

"the  boys  are  kept  busy  in  the  carpenter,  blacksmith,  and  shoe  shops.  They  also  work  in  the  aaw- 
mill  and  slaughterhouse,  but  espe<ually  on  the  farm  and  in  the  garden.  If  we  succeed  by  and  by  to 
interest  these  Indians  in  raising  vegetables,  much  will  have  be4>n  done  toward  their  self  aopiMrt. 
ExtenHivo  farming  does  not  pay  in  this  droughty  country,  but  everyone  should  be  able  to  take  good 
care  of  a  little  patch  and  raise  all  the  vegetables  fie  nce<ls  for  his  family. 

The  use  of  vegetables  will  not  only  prove  an  acceptable  addition  to  their  dJdly  meala,  which  as  a 
rule  so  far  consists  only  of  bread,  beef,  and  coflee  for  breakfast,  dinner,  ana  supper;  bat  erwi 
improve  their  physical  health.  Our  childn^n,  almost  without  an  exception,  "  learned  to  eat  lettuce," 
BH  was  remarked  by  Mr.  Moss,  the  supervisor,  on  hia  recent  visit  to  the  mission.  Our  hope  is  tJiat 
these  children  will  take  along  from  school  a  liking  for  vegetables  and  in  futnretry  at  their  homes 
what  they  had  to  do  at  echoofander  the  guidance  of  Brother  Gardener,  vix,  plant  and  cultivate. 

One  attractive  spot  incur  garden  is  the  greenhouse,  full  of  a  great  variety  of  Howers,  which  chiefly 
serve  to  adorn  the  altars  in  church. 

Three  windmills  m  operation  yield  plenty  of  good  water  for  house  and  farm  and  the  neighboring 
Indians. 

Several  of  the  older  boys  and  girls  hold  positions  as  employees,  the  boys  at  farming  and  the  girls  at 
sewing.  They  receive  their  regular  wages.  Two  boys  having  saved  their  earnings,  each  bought  a 
go«Kl  team,  a  wagon,  and  a  set  of  harness. 

Thankiugyou,  dear  sir,  for  the  interest  you  always  have  taken  incur  work  aud  your  ever  ready 
assistance,  I'aui, 

Very  resiiectfally,  yours,  John  Jutz,  S.  J.,  SupeHnlgndent. 

J.  Gbobgb  Wright,  United  States  Indian  Agent. 


Report  of  Superintendent  of  St.  Mary's  School. 

St.  Maby's  School,  Rosebud  Reservation,  S.  Dak.,  July,  1S96. 

Dear  Sir:  The  following  is  respectfully  submitted  as  report  of  this  school  for  the  year  ended 
June  30,  1805: 

Early  on  opening  day  our  enrollment  was  completed  and  many  applications  refused  for  lack  of 
accommodation . 

Although  there  was  one  death  in  the  school,  a  very*  sudden  one,  the  general  health  of  the  inmates 
has  been  excellent.  With  the  exception  above  mentioned  the  childre-n  liave  bad  no  more  serieas  ail* 
ments  than  coughs,  colds,  etc. 

The  agent  has  manifested  the  same  interest  in  tho  welfare  of  the  ehilclren  as  heretofore.  The  doctor, 
whenever  called  upon  for  advice  or  medicine,  has  always  very  cheerfully  and  kindly  responded. 

The  erection  of  nre  escapes  on  the  north,  south,  and  east  Hi(le.s  of  the  bnilding  would  seem  to  render 
accidents  from  a  conflagration  a  remote  possibility. 

We  look  forward  very  hopefully  to  harvesting  a  good  store  of  vegetables,  as  tho  irrigation  plant 
rapitlly  njiproaching  completion  will  furnish  a  good  supply  of  water  during  the  dry,  hot  months.  Thfe 
present  outlook  for  corn  and  small  grain  is  ver\'  enoouragmg. 

A  very  good  and  cheerful  spirit  has  been  evinced  by  the  children,  and  no  serious  breaches  of  4ia> 
cipliue  have  occurred. 

Truly  yours,  Percy  II.  Muqford,  Superintendent. 

J.  (lEOROB  Weight,  United  Slates  Indian  Apeiit. 


Report  of  Missionary,  Rosebud  Reservation. 

Rosebud  Aoency,  S.Dak.,  August  17 ^  1895. 

Dear  Sir:  For  the  year  end»-d  June  30,  1895,  the  course  of  our  mission  work  has  been  about  as 
usual,  there  being  some  signs  of  progress  despite  all  olwtacles.  The  following  statistics  give  a  fair 
idea  of  the  constancy  of  our  Christian  people  and  their  cuntiuued  desire  for  spiritual  improvement  :^ 

NunilM-r  of  missionaries,  11— males,  10,  female,  1;  number  of  Indians  baptized  (total).  2,238;  number 
baptizexl  during  last  year,  148;  number  who  are' communicants,  380;  numher  of  church  buildings,  10; 
contributions  made  and  exi>ended  by  the  domestic  and  foreign  missionary  society  of  this  church  and 
by  individuals  and  societies  of  Indian  women,  (1)  for  education,  $4.0(K);*  (2)  for  religious  purposes, 
$2,975;  number  of  formal  marriages  among  Indians  during  the  year,  36  marriages  by  rnvself,  4  mar- 
riages by  Rev.  D.  Tatiyopa;  amount<i  paia  to  Indians  for  all  purposes,  $1,187;  for  frefghtfng,  $155;  for 
purchase  of  wood,  $72 ;  for  all  other  pur]M»ses,  $960.  This  last  item  includes  money  paid  to  our  native 
Helpers  and  catecbists  and  an  Indian  deacon.  The  work  of  these  men  in  the  mission  is  generally  very 
satisfactory  considering  the  very  limited  education  which  many  are  able  to  acquire.  An  increasing 
interest  is  now  manifest  among  the  people  in  the  education  of  a  body  of  native  clergy  which  bodes 
well  for  the  ftiture— at  least  i»artial  seu-support  of  the  mission. 

Respectfully  and  faithfully,  Aaron  B.  Clabk, 

Missionary  in  Charge,  under  Bishop  Hare, 

J.  GborQK  Wright,  United  States  Indian  Agent. 
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Report  of  Missionary,  Rosebud  Reservation. 

Dbab  Sir:  In  oompliaxice  with  your  request  I  submit  this  brief  report  of  missionary  work  under  my 
eharge  on  this  reservation. 

The  year  has  not  been  one  of  any  maiked  progress.  There  has  been  a  revival  of  heathenism  rather 
than  of  religion.  The  Omaha  dance  has  had  a  new  impulse  from  some  cause  and  many  have  been 
drawn  towara  their  old  customs.  There  has  not  been  any  serious  lapae  among  our  church  members ; 
bat  few  have  offered  themselves  as  members  of  the  church. 

In  November,  1884.  after  securing  an  allotment  of  lau<l  on  Black  Pipe,  I  built  a  neat  and  commodious 
chapel  tiiere.  The  people  in  the  vicinity  fumiMhed  all  the  cedar  logs  necessary,  and  took  great  interest 
in  securing  a  chnrcn  building. 

During  the  year  I  have  continued  to  use  a  ntereopticon  iu  my  work,  illustrating  civilized  life  to 
them  in  an  attractive  wav.  This  seems  to  me  to  be  one  of  thd  most  effective  means  of  instruction  and 
education  available,  and  I  hope  to  improve  my  outfit  for  further  work. 

I  have  been  pleased  to  note  the  improvement  in  Sunday  observance  during  the  year. 

Industrially.  I  think  there  is  a  very  marked  improvement  among  the  Indians  iu  most  places,  bat 
the  conditions  of  the  location  do  not'promise  any  progress  in  agriculture.  In  1894  the  entire  rainfall 
was  11.76  inches;  and  1895,  up  to  the  present  time  ( Au^st  20).  10.56  inches,  so  that  any  advance  in 
indnstrial  pursuits  must  come  from  stock  raising  or  irrigation.  And  until  these  people  are  made 
dependent  on  their  own  labor  for  support  the  best  resulta  of  moral  and  religious  training  will  not  follow. 

Very  sincerely,  James  F.  Cross. 

For  American  Missionary  Atsociation. 
J.  Gbobob  Wbiqht,  United  States  Indian  Agent. 


REPORT  OF  8ISSET0N  AGENCY. 

SissETON  Agency,  S.  Dak.,  September  i?,  1895, 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  iustructions  from  your  office  I  have  the  honor  to  submit 
this  my  annual  report  of  atfairs  couceming  this  agency  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
Jnne  30,  1895. 

Sisseton  Agency  is  located  in  the  extreme  northeastern  comer  of  the  State  of 
South  Dakota — the  reservation  forming  the  northeastern  comer  of  the  State.  This 
reservation,  comprising  918,780  acres  of  land,  was  set  apart  for  the  Sionx  Indians  of 
the  Sisseton  and  Wahpeton  bands  who  remained  loyal  to  the  Government  during  the 
massacre  in  the  State  of  Minnesota  and  the  Territory  of  Dakota  in  the  year  1862. 

These  Indians  for  many  years  bore  the  distinction  of  being  more  advanced  in  civili- 
zation and  industrial  pursuits  than  any  of  the  Sioux  nations,  and  for  several  years  prior 
to  the  opening  of  the  reservation,  in  1891,  relied  wholly  upon  their  own  energy  for 
support.  In  1889  the  last  treaty  was  made  with  the  Government,  selling  all  their 
surplus  land,  and  in  1891  the^rst  cash  payment,  amounting  to  $370,000,  was  made 
to  them.  Owing  to  the  unfavorable  seasons  for  the  past  four  years  progress  has  not 
been  what  it  should  be,  and  since  the  Federal  court  of  this  district,  with  several 
other  courts,  hold  that  Indians  who  have  taken  land  in  severalty  and  become  citizens 
can  purchase  liquor  the  same  as  a  white  man,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  Indian  is 
a  full-fledged  citizen  without  discrimination,  it  is  destructive  in  its  effects  upon  onr 
Indian  people. 

The  idiool. — The  annual  school  reports  for  the  past  six  years  will  bear  me  out  in  the 
statement  that  in  1889,  before  citizenship,  the  total  number  of  children  of  school 
age,  as  reported,  was  367,  of  which  number  about  300  were  in  school,  and  that  in 
1&4  and  1895,  notwithstanding  the  average  attendance  of  the  Government  boarding 
school  for  the  fiscal  year  was  considerable  over  that  of  several  years  past,  nearly  100 
children,  more  than  one-half,  were  not  in  school.  This  record  certainly  is  a  bad 
showing  for  citizenship.  It  is  evident  that  the  school  question  is  going  down  and 
the  rumseller  is  advancing  his  stock  in  trade  from  year  to  year,  as  the  list  of  vic- 
tims increases.  We  have  many  earnest  Christian  workers  among  the  Indians,  but 
their  words  of  warning  are  not  heeded  any  more.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  youne 
man  who  receives  education  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  write  his  own  name  and  speak 
bad  English  is  fully  equipped  to  act  as  advance  agent  in  the  liquor  traffic.  It  is  this 
element  of  young  men  who  cause  nearly  all  the  trouble  on  this  reservation. 

The  Government  boarding  school  for  the  past  year  did  not  prove  satisfactory  to 
me  or  to  the  Indians,  and  it  will  take  several  years  to  overcome  the  mismanagement 
of  the  past  year.  I  expected  much  at  the  opening  of  the  year,  but  was  sadly  disap- 
pointed. The  school  proved  a  complete  failure,  not  only  in  health,  learning,  dis- 
cipline, and  general  conduct  of  the  pupils,  but  the  expense  of  conducting  the  same 
exceeded  any  previous  year.  Superintendent  Baker,  who  is  now  in  charge  of  this 
school,  is  a  man  of  experience  in  education  in  public  schools  and  in  the  Indian  serv- 
ice, and  is  a  practical  business  man  as  well.  I  therefore  expect  better  results  the 
coming  year. 

8<die6l  aeooBimodatioiif  are  the  (government  boarding  school,  a  frame  structure  with  a 
capacity  for  130  children ;  the  Good  Will  Mission  school,  under  the  managonient  of  the 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Home  Missions,  with  a  capacity  for  100  children;  and  the  St. 
Andrew's  Indian  industrial  school,  located  about  7  miles  north  of  the  agency— just 
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about  completed — which  will  be  formally  dedicated  on  the  2lBt  of  October  next. 
Thi.s  school  will  accommodate  100  children.  The  Rtructnre  is  of  heavy  granite  rock, 
well  constructed  and  neatly  finished,  and  will  be  under  the  management  of  the 

Catholic  Sisters. 

CenBos. — 

Indians  and  mixed  bloods 1, 863 

Females 913 

Males 950 

Number  of  Indians  over  20 1, 095 

Children  between  6  and  18 548 

Births  during  fiscal  year 63 

Deaths  during  fiscal  year 50 

School  enrollment  for  fiscal  year  1895  is  as  follows: 

Sissetou  Indian  industrial  (average  attendance  92) 164 

Good  Will  Mission  (average  attendance  75) 105 

Pupils  away  at  school 51 

Dropped  from  roll  since  last  census 9 

Police. — The  police  are  of  much  service.  While  it  is  true  that  the  police  force  meet 
with  many  obstacles  and  interferences  from  white  settlers  and  a  few  mixed-blood 
Indians  who  are  opposed  to  anything  goo<l  that  may  be  accomplished  by  them,  yet 
their  presence  and  the  active  interest  they  take  in  all  wrongdoings  operate  as  a 
check  upon  the  most  daring  and  defying  characters.  The  agent  must  in  a  large 
degree  depend  upon  the  honest}^  integrity,  and  ability  of  his  police  for  good  order 
and  peace  among  his  people.  My  vigorous  policy  against  white  settlers  intruding 
upon  Indian  land  has  done  much  toward  stopping  depredations  of  this  kind.  I 
have  not  one-tenth  the  trouble  in  this  respect  that  I  had  last  year. 

Allotments. — The  following  table  shows  the  portion  of  this  reservation  allotted,  the 
portion  set  aside  for  Government  purposes,  and  the  portion  thrown  open  te  settle- 
ment: 

Acres. 

1 ,971  persons  allotted  160  acres  each 315, 360 

9  persons  allotted  40  acres  each 360 

5  churches  received  40  acres  each 200 

1  church  received  160  acres 160 

1  church  received  17  acres 17 

1  Government  school  received  480  acres 480 

1  mission  school  received  160  acres v 160 

1  agency  received  170  acres 170 

Total 316,907 

Thrown  open  to  settlement 601, 873 

Grand  tetal 918,780 

A  larjcje  number  of  the  Indians  have  leased  part  of  their  lands  under  contract  to 
white  Hettlers  and  in  many  instances  receive  fair  rent.  I  have  not  interfered  or 
discoiira;j:«'d  them  in  leasing  their  surplus  land  under  such  contracts  for  the  reason 
that  I  bflievtMt  will  aid  them  in  their  progress  for  independent  action  at  some 
future  time.     It  adds  te  their  experience  in  doing  business  for  themselves. 

Tlie  most  seritms  question  that  confronts  the  Indian  people  who  have  become  citi- 
zens is  the  fact  that  their  land  is  exempt  from  taxation.  This  causes  the  community 
in  whicli  they  reside  to  look  npon  them  with  disfavor,  and  here  I  will  rei>eat  the 
language  of  my  report  for  last  year: 

Siiio<^  tt)t>  Oovemment  protects  tlio  Indians  in  not.  paying  taxes  on  their  land  it  is  bnt  Jost  that  Con- 
grt-HM  i)i;ik('  Hoiiio  provision  to  pay  all  the  expenses  in  the  prosecution  of  offenses  brought  to  the  notic-e 
of  tlio  civil  iiitthdrities  by  the  agent  in  charge.  Tnder  tjie  present  condition  no  one  seems  anxious  to 
bring  t  he  t>\il  doer  to  .instice.  Civil  authorities  hesitate  on  account  of  expense,  the  agent  because  of 
lack  of  nuthority,  and  the  result  iH  less  fear  of  crime  than  when  under  the  full  Jurisdiction  of  the  agent. 

Arrests. — Of  62  arrests  made  during  the  year  all  but  11  were  for  assault  and  disor- 
derly conduct  whileunder  the  inlliienceof  liquor,  1  forresistingthepoliceman  who  was 
returning  runaway  children  te  school,  1  assaulting  police,  questioning  authority  of 
jiolice,  claiming  citizenship,  1  for  rape,  5  charged  with  stealing,  and  3  women  for 
assault.  The  police  report  shows  10  young  men  living  in  adultry — taking  a  wife 
without  license  and  proper  marriage  ceremony.  ^  Several  of  these  cases  were  brought 
to  the  notice  of  the  civil  authorities,  but  no  notice  has  been  taken  of  the  crime. 
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Cxopi,  itook,  ete. — The  accompanying  report  of  statistics  shows  a  marked  improve- 
ment in  crop  conditions  and  returns  over  last  year : 


Fiscal        Fiscal 
year  1894. '  year  1895. 


Wheat bnshels.. 

Oata do.... 

Com ; do 

Potatoes do 

Barley do — 

Horses 


Holes 

CatUe 

Fencing rwls. 

Breaking acres . 


1. 


6.966 

1,648 

382 

927 

1(30 

1,020 

14 

46 


I 


633 


35,200 

26,518 

4,562 

4,722 

1.900 

1,471 

17 

248 

2,560 

1,390 


Bepain. — The  many  repairs  and  improvements  at  the  agency  and  school,  sucli  as 
repairing  roofs^  chimneys,  floors,  plaster,  and  other  repairs,  new  fences  hnilt  and  old 
ones  repaired,  and  a  fresh  coat  or  paint,  inside  and  ont,  on  all  the  agency  huUdings, 
the  hoys'  dormitory,  the  ham,  sheds,  outhouses,  and  fences  at  the  school  add  much 
to  the  respectability  and  general  appearance  of  our  agency. 

Xiflsionarywork. — Attention  is  invited  to  the  inclosed  reports  by  Rev.  John  Robinson, 
who  is  in  charge  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church  at  this  agency  aud  Rev.  George  S. 
Baskerville,  in  charge  of  the  Presbyterian  missionary  work  and  Good  Will  Mission 
school.  There  are  six  other  Presbyterian  churches  upon  the  reservation,  each  hav- 
ing the  number  of  communicants  as  given  below : 

Rev.  JohnB.  Renville 132 

Rev.  Charles  R.  Crawford 79 

Rev.  Solomon  Tu  kan  xa  i  ci  ye 58 

Rev.  Isaac  Renville 99 

Rev.  James  Lynd 76 

Rev.  John  Flute 44 


Total 488 

These  missionaries  are  all  doing  excellent  work  among  the  Indian  ]>eople,  who  are 
very  sincere  in  their  religion. 

CondnBUML. — In  conclusion  I  desire  to  express  my  sincere  thanks  to  your  Office,  which 
so  kindly  assisted  me  in  my  requests  and  recommendations,  and  also  to  express  my 
thanks  to  the  agency,  as  well  as  the  present  force  of  school  employees,  for  their  earnest 
effort  to  make  our  work  a  success. 

I  submit  herewith  reports  by  Superintendent  Baker  and  Dr.  Lamb. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Anton  M.  Keller, 

United  States  Indian  Agent, 
The  C0MMI88IONKR  OF  Indian  Affairs. 


Report  of  Superintendent  of  Sisseton  School. 

S18SETON  Aqkncy,  S.  Dak.,  Augutt  26, 189S. 

Slfi:  In  compliance  with  instractions,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  a  report  of  the  industrial  boarding 
school  at  this  agency. 

Upon  aasamioff  charge  of  the  school  on  the  8th  day  of  April  last,  the  work  was  taken  up  as  I  found 
it,  and  the  school  made  considerable  progress  before  vacation. 

Aboat  one-half  the  pupils  can  not  use  the  English  language  in  an  ordinary  conversation,  yet  some 
of  these  pnpils  have  attended  this  school  from  two  to  four  years,  but  their  attendance  has  b>een  very 
irregular. 

In  the  industrial  department  of  both  boys  and  girls  very  little  has  been  accomplished. 

The  classification  01  tho  school  for  the  year  is  as  follows : 


First  year's  grade . . . 
Second  year's  grade. 
Third  year's  j^ade. . 
Fourth  year's  grade 

Total 


Bovs. 

1     ^ 

38 
33 
16 
11 

Girls. 

25 

19 

13 

9 

98 

66 
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The  average  attsndance  for  the  year,  by  quarters,  was  as  follows : 

First  quarter ". 68 

So<!;ona  quarter 11« 

Third  quarter 88 

Fourth  quarter 104 

Average  for  year 92 

Total  onrollineut  for  year IM 

KuuawavAdurinf^year 78 

Deaths  during  year 1 

The  Htock  beloDging  to  the  school  is  4  head  of  horHcs,  9  milch  cows,  3  culv<*8,  47  HU'ine,  and  1<W 
chickeDs. 

During  vacation  there  have  been  200  ponndH  uf  butter  made  and  packed  for  future  nso  for  the  school 
and  108  doxeu  eggs  packed. 

plumber  of  acres  under  cnltivation  are: 

Acres. 

Oals , 12 

Millet 10 

I  't)t  atoes ^ • 

(Cabbage 1 

Peas 8 

Corn 9 

Turnips 2 

Other  garden  vegetables 2 

This  year  the  school  will  bo  better  provided  with  vegetables  than  it  has  l>een  in  many  years. 
The  health  of  the  school  has  been  excellent,  with  the  exceptluu  of  a  few  cases  of  sore  eyes. 
There  are  two  churches  near  the  school,  the  Episcopal  and  Presbyterian,  where  religmos  serrioes 
are  held  every  Sabbath.    The  children  are  allowed  to  attond  whichever  church  their  parents  detixe 
them  to,  and  for  those  attending  neither  a  Sunday  school  is  conducted  at  the  school. 
With  thanks  for  the  kindness,  assistance,  and  courtosy  extended  by  the  agent,  I  am, 
Very  respectfully, 

J.  L.  Bauer,  SuperinUndmU. 
A.  M.  Kellbr,  United  Statet  Indian  Agent. 


Report  of  Missionary,  Sisseton  Reservation. 

SiSSBTON  AQKNCT,  S.  DaK 

Sir:  During  the  past  year  one  miniHter— the  Kev.  Victor  Renville — was  added  to  our  mission  force, 
and  one  dwelling  erected. 

Conmuinicants 212 

Marriages 1 

Contributions $325. 50 

Contributions  outside $150. 00 

In  the  matter  of  contributions  I  wish  to  state  tliat  one  small  congregation,  besides  having  contrib- 
uted to  the  current  expenses  of  its  chapel,  and  for  missionary  purposes  $05,  has  also  without  outside 
aid  rui8e<l  $150  for  new  seats. 

John  Robinson,  Misnonary  in  Charge 

A.  M.  Keller,  TTnited  StaU^Indian  Agent. 


Report  of  SrpERiNTENDBNT  of  Good  Will  School. 

Good  Will,  S.  Dak.,  October  t,  1895. 

Dear  Sir:  I  herewith  submit  my  report  for  the  fiscal  year  1895,  which  is  as  follows: 

The  enrollment  of  the  school  was  101;  average  attendance,  84;  membership  of  the  Presbyterian 
native  churches  f>n  the  Sissetou  Reservation,  508.  One  Presbyteriau  Indian  church,  erected  on  this 
reser\'at  ion  this  summer,  cost  $1,050.  Amount  contributed  by  the  Indian  churches  toward  self-support 
thhj  .year,  $1,320. 

I  was  iuHtructetl  t^  limit  the  number  of  pupils  to  100  the  last  year,  and  the  number  the  coming  winter 
will  \ie  limited  to  75. 

Very  respectfully  submitted. 

(t.  S.  Baskbbvillx,  Superintendent. 


REPORT  OF  YANKTON  AGENCY. 

Yankton  Agency,  S.  Dak.,  August  27,  1895. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  instrnctionH,  I  liavo  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  my 
annual  report  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  3(),  1895. 

Farming. — The  Indians  on  this  reservation  have  succeeded  reasonably  well  during 
the  past  year  in  their  farming  operations.  There  will  bo  harvested  this  year  about 
16f0()()  bushels  of  wheat,  33.000  l)ushels  of  corn,  6,000  bushels  of  oats,  besides  a  cop- 
siderable  amount  of  garden  tnick,  almost  all  of  them  having  small  patches  of  ground 
around  their  houses  for  this  purpose.  The  yield  of  wheat  and  corn  would  have  been 
larger  but  for  a  destructive  hailstorm  in  the  latter  part  of  June  which  swept  over  a 
portiou  of  the  reservation.    Quite  a  number  of  the  more  progreasive  farmers  will 
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harvest  snfficient  grain  for  their  own  snhsiBtence.  They  all  have  good  teams  and 
are  well  supplied  with  agricultural  implements,  having  expended  a  considerahle 
amount  of  annuity  money  paid  them  during  the  past  year  for  these  purposes. 

Building. — In  the  early  part  of  the  year  lohtained  authority  to  purchase  material 
for  twen^-five  Indian  houses.  I  proposed  to  the  Indians  in  neecl  of  houses  that  if 
they  would  furnish  one-half  the  material  the  Government  would  furnish  the  other 
half  and  assist  in  the  construction.  In  several  instances  they  have  accepted  the 
proposition.  In  this  way  four  more  houses  will  he  huilt  than  was  provided  for  in 
the  authority.  This  plan  was  deemed  advisable,  as  by  it  not  only  more  houses  were 
built,  but  it  gave  those  assisted  in  this  way  a  personal  and  financial  interest  in  their 
houses.  These  houses  are  frame  buildings,  14  by  20,  two  rooms,  substantially  built, 
very  comfortable,  and  when  painted  present  a  neat  appearance.  The  labor  on  tbem 
was  performed  by  the  agency  farmers  when  not  engaged  in  their  legitimate  work  as 
such,  together  with  irregular  Indian  labor  authorized  by  the  Department.  Money 
appropriated  for  the  Indian  service  can  not,  in  my  opinion,  be  more  profitably 
expended  than  in  providing  the  Indian  with  a  comfortable  house  on  his  allotment. 

Education. — There  are  two  schools  at  this  agency — the  industrial  boarding  school, 
supported  entirely  by  the  Government,  and  St.  PauVs  Episcopal  mission  school, 
under  the  supervision  of  Bishop  W.  H.  Hare,  and  maintained  by  that  church.  Both 
of  these  schools  were  well  attended  and  have  done  efficient  work  during  the  nast 
year.  Attention  is  called  to  the  reports  of  superintendents  of  these  schools,  botn  of 
which  meet  with  my  cordial  approval. 

The  Government  school  farm  was  well  cultivated,  and,  as  shown  by  the  report  of 
Superintendent  Wood,  will  yield  fair  crops.  With  the  addition  of  an  artesian  well 
for  irrigating  purposes,  to  meet  drought  years,  sufficient  grain  and  root  crops  could 
readily  be  raised  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  school. 

Shops  and  shopwork. — The  shops  consist  of  a  carpenter's,  blacksmith's,  wheel- 
wright's, tinsmith's,  shoe  and  harueus,  and  paint  shop,  and  these  constitute  a  very 
important  factor  in  the  agency  economy,  not  only  in  the  amount  of  material  manu- 
factured and  repairing  done,  but  for  the  instruction  and  training  of  the  Indians 
therein  employed.  All  the  force  employed  in  these  shops  are  Indians,  except  a  super- 
intendent, who  has  immediate  charge  over  all  of  them.  The  amount  of  woric  done 
in  these  various  shops,  .especially  in  the  way  of  repairs,  is  immense.  A  small  charge 
is  made  to  cover  the  cost  of  material  used,  and  for  the  further  purpose  of  making 
the  Indians  more  careful  of  their  wagons,  implements,  etc.,  repaired. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  force  employed  in  these  shops,  three  boys  from  the 
Government  school  are  detailed  to  work  in  the  shops  as  apprentices,  for  which  they 
reoeiye  a  small  compensation.    This  does  not  interfere  with  their  school  work. 

Opening  of  the  reservation. — During  the  past  year  the  unallotted  lands  of  this  reser- 
vation by  Executive  proclamation  have  been  thrown  open  for  settlement,  and 
thereby  some  complications  as  to  a  conflict  of  authority  or  the  agent  and  the  State 
authorities  have  arisen.  When  the  wardship  of  the  Government  ceases  and  citizen- 
ship begins  is,  to  my  mind,  not  well  defined.  The  Indian  can  not  well  be  both  a 
ward  and  a  citizen..  The  elective  franchise  has  not  yet  been  extended  to  them  by 
the  State,  nor  have  they  been  taxed ;  yet  under  the  Dawes  bill  they  are  citizens,  and 
as  such  are  subject  to  the  laws,  botn  civil  and  criminal,  of  the  State.  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  these  Indians  would  have  been  better  off  had  they  remained  longer 
under  the  exclusive  control  of  the  Government.  The  allurements  and  vices  of  civil- 
ization are  too  strong  to  be  resisted  by  a  people  of  their  limited  intelligence  and 
experience. 

Pajrments. — There  has  been  paid  out  to  this  tribe  since  last  October  $161,475 ;  $11,475 
being  paid  to  scouts  and  their  heirs  who  served  under  General  SuUy  during  the 
years  of  1862  and  1863;  $100,000  under  section  1,  article  3,  of  agreement  entered  into 
Detween  the  United  States  and  Yanktons  for  the  sale  of  their  surplus  lands,  approved 
August  15, 1894,  and  $50,000  interest  provided  for  in  same  agreement.  This  being  the 
first  money  that  many  of  them  ever  handled,  it  is  not  surprising  that  in  their 
simplicity  and  inexperience  much  of  it  was  foolishly  squandered.  Designing  and 
unscrupulous  white  men  of  the  adjacent  settlements,  throuG^h  various  schemes,  came 
into  possession  of  a  good  share  of  it.  Then  many  more  norses  and  vehicles  were 
bought  by  them  than  they  needed,  the  Indian's  wealth  being  estimated  by  the  num- 
ber of  horses  he  owns.  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  but  a  small  proportion  of  it  was 
spent  for  whisky.  It  has  been  an  eventful  year  for  these  Indians,  and  much  expe- 
rience has  been  acquired  that  will  be  beneficial  in  the  future.  The  money  received 
from  future  payments  will  doubtless  be  used  to  better  advantage. 

Sanitary. — The  general  health  of  this  people  has  been  fairly  good  during  the  past 
year.  No  epidemic  of  a  serious  nature  has  prevailed  among  them,  though  German 
measles  and  chicken  pox  went  through  the  tribe.  The  number  of  births  was  46,  and 
the  number  of  deaths  51. 

Court  of  Indian  offenses. — The  cases  usually  coming  before  this  court  are  for  disor- 
derly conduct,  drunkenness,  lewdness,  and  damages  for  depredation.    Its  decisions 
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are  i^eiiernlly  correct  and  JuBt,  and  are  readily  snbmitted  to  by  all  concerned.  This 
court  exercises  a  wholesome  restraint  and  a  good  influence  among  these  people. 

Missionary  work. — There  are  two  missions  maintained  at  this  agency,  the  one  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  under  the  charge  of  Rev.  John  P.  Williamson,  and  the  other  of 
the  Episcopal  Church,  under  the  care  of  Rev.  Joseph  W.  Cook.  These  gentlemen 
havo  both  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  adult  portion  of  their  lives  in  missionary 
work  among  these  Indians  and  have  been  instrumental  in  the  accomplishment  of  vast 
good  among  them. 

Finance. — The  expenditures  for  this  agency  for  the  fiscal  year,  exclusive  of  contracts 
by  the  Department,  were  as  follows : 

Agent's  salary $1,600.00 

Regular  employees,  agency  and  school : 

Whites 11,738.71 

Indians 9,419.18 

Irregular  employees,  agency  and  school : 

Whites 329.50 

Indians 641.62 

Open-market  purchases : 

Of  whites 2,883.89 

Of  Indians 1,496.00 

Freighting  (Indians) 577.88 

Incidental  expenses 2<J6. 75 

Total... 28,973.03 

Very  respectfully,  J .  A.  Smith, 

Untied  States  Indian  Agent, 
The  Commissioner  op  Indian  Affairs. 


Report  of  Superintkndknt  <^f  Yankton 'School. 

Industrial  Boarding  School, 
Tankton  Ageiiey,  S.  Dak.,  Augutt  C,  1895. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  BubmH  my  annual  report  for  the  fiRcal  year  ewleAl  Jnne  30,  18W. 

Tlio  advancement  of  the  Hchoo  as  a  whole  haii  been  BatiafHCtory,  and  tlie  intellectual  and  indnatrial 
training;  has  been  marked  by  special  progress.  Ah  I  look  backward  over  the  three  years  that  I  have 
been  connocted  with  this  school  I  am  grat]fle<l  to  note  its  steady  growth  and  prosperity*.  Many  of  the 
chan^en  and  improvements  have  been  mentioned  in  my  previous  rei>orts. 

Enrollment  ana  attendance.— The  enroUment  for  the  year  has  beim  124.  The  largest  average  attend> 
auce  for  any  one  month  was  105.  While  the  attendance  has  not  bf^en  as  laru^e  as  that  of  the  previooa 
year,  the  decrease  in  numbers  has  been  due  in  part  to  .the  fact  that  none  but  healthy  children  were 
admit  toil.  £xj)erience  has  taught  us  that  to  e<lncnto  a  sickly  Indian  child  away  from  his  home  gen* 
erally  results  in  shortening  his  life.  We  believe  tlie  education  of  such  children  shonld  be  continM  to 
the  (lay  H<houl.  where  they  can,  in  a  measure,  be  alluwe<l  to  follow  their  normal  mode  of  life.  We  baye 
ex])erieu(-ed  Honie  difficulty  during  the  past  year  in  finding  enough  healthy  children  to  fill  our  school. 
Thia  iH  partly  due  to  the  tact  that  the  children  of  this  agency  are  much  sought  after  by  nonreserva* 
tiun  schoolA,  whose  representatives  canvass  the  reservation  during  the  vacation  months  and  who  aim 
to  .securo  tlio  healthiest  and  brightest  pupils. 

Health.—  With  the  exception  of  chicken  pox  and  mumps,  which  became  epidemic,  the  health  of  the 
pupils  has  been  good.  The  prevalence  of  the  latter  interfered  somewhat  with  tlie  regularity  of  school 
work . 

Two  accidents  have  occurred  during  the  year — one  a  broken  foot,  canned  by  being  caught  in  the 
tre:ul-power,  the  other  a  broken  collar  bone,  the  result  of  carelessness  on  the  idaygronnd. 

School  work. — The  schoolroom  work  for  the  past  year  has  been  very  ably  carried  on,  and  many 
im])rovements  have  been  made.  The  teachers  have  given  their  be^t  thoughts  and  energies  to  thefr 
work,  and  the  results  accomplished  entitle  them  to  much  credit.  The  school  has  been  divided  into 
seven  regular  grades.  Promotions  have  been  made  whenever  necessary  to  the  advancement  of  any 
pupil  without  reference  to  terms. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  year,  instead  of  the  usual  evening  sessions,  the  boys  and  girls  were 
required  to  meet  in  their  respective  sitting  rooms  one  hour  four  evenings  of  each  wet^k  and  spend  the 
time  in  reading  and  study.  The  latter  part  of  the  year  the  regular  evening  sessions  were  reopened, 
all  of  the  four  highest  grades  meeting  in  the  main  schoolroom.  The  time  was  spent  in  singing, 
sp<>aking,  select  reading,  learning  choice  selections  from  our  best  writers,  talks  on  physiology  ana 
hygiene.    These  meetings  were  oi  great  profit  and  interest  to  all  the  pupils  in  attendance. 

Instead  of  an  indoor  exhibition,  we  closed  our  school  with  a  grand  picnic,  which  was  held  in  a  beau* 
tiful  grove  about  2  miles  from  the  school  and  adjacent  to  the  river.  Nearly  all  of  the  boys  had  their 
ponies  to  ride  during  the  day,  which  was  to  them  a  most  enjoyable  feature  of  the  occasion.  The  time 
in  the  forenoon  was  occupied  in  games  and  races,  after  which  the  children,  parents,  and  agency  people 
joined  in  a  basket  dinner. 

Industrial  pursaits.— Each  pupil  except  the  smallest  has  been  in  the  schoolroom  half  of  each  day  and 
half  the  time  at  work,  under  direction  of  the  several  employees. 

The  lioys  have  worked  at  sawing  and  splitting  wood,  hauling  water,  caring  for  horses,  cattle,  and 
swine,  farming,  gardening,  and  fenciu]^.    Two  of  the  boys  have  been  apprenticed  to  the  agency  shops. 

The  girls  have  been  regularly  detailed  to  work  in  the  kiU'hen,  scwmg  room,  laundry,  ana  dormi. 
tories,  and  have  been  taught  all  branches  of  general  housework.  Under  the  direction  of  Miss  Knee- 
land,  a  teacher  in  the  school,  the  girls  have  been  taught  several  kinds  of  patchwork  and  fancy  work, 
making  for  themselves  many  articles  both  nsefol  and  ornamental. 
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Hm  fkrm.— The  school  farm  consists  of  about  300  acres,  of  which  about  80  acres  have  been  pnt  into 
erope  and  2  acres  to  garden.  The  orop^  consist  of  com,  oats,  and  millet.  Com  and  oats  will  furnish 
a  good  yield.  The  millet  was  sowed  late,  and  owins:  to  the  dry  weather  will  be  a  failure.  In  the  gar- 
den were  planted  a  large  variety  of  vegetables,  incmding  three-fourths  of  an  acre  of  potatoes.  The 
eariy  yield  was  good,  but  in  Jane  most  of  the  garden  was  destroyed  by  a  hailstorm.  The  pot<atoes 
•nfiered  from  dry  weather.  The  remainder  of  the  farm  has  been  fenced  for  pasture  except  what  is 
occupied  by  buildings  and  grounds. 

Btoek.— The  stock  belonging  to  the  school  comprises  5  horses.  27  cattle,  8  swine,  and  60  domestic 
fowls.  Of  the  cattle,  15  are  milch  cows,  10  having  been  purchased  this  season.  We  have  an  abundant 
supply  of  milk.    During  the  fall  attention  will  be  given  to  butter  making. 

uiprovemsnts. — Arrangements  have  been  completed  and  work  has  alreiMy  begun  toward  the  erection 
of  a  dining  hidl  and  kitchen  between  the  boys'  and  girls'  buildings.  This  has  been  long  needed  as  a 
matter  of  convenience  and  economy  of  help.  Its  erection  will  enable  all  pupils  to  dine  together,  and 
will  also  afford  relief  to  the  overcrowded  condition  of  the  other  buildings.  A^new  dwelling  house  18 
by  20  has  also  been  built  for  the  assistant  industrial  teacher. 

Heeds  of  the  school.— I  must  again  call  attention  to  the  iact  that  all  of  the  water  use<l  by  the  school 
bas  to  be  hauled  in  tanks  from  the  Missouri  Kiver,  requiring  much  time  and  labor  throughout  the 
year  and  exposure  during  the  winter  months.  Most  of  this  work  is  done  by  the  boys.  The  pasture, 
also,  being  without  water  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  makes  it  necessary  to  drive  the  cattle  a 
mile  twice  each  day  to  water.    The  needs  of  an  artesian  well  at  this  pla(*e  can  not  bo  overt'stiraated. 

The  present  lauudrv  is  tm)  small.  It  is  overcrowded,  inconvenient,  and  unhealthy  Owing  to  tlie 
f^requency  of  dust  ana  wind  storms  in  summer  and  severe  cold  in  winter  a  two- story  building  should 
be  erected,  the  lower  part  to  be  used  for  laundry  work  and  the  upper  story  for  drying  clothes. 

A  building  18  by  20  for  carpenter  and  blacksmith  shop  would  be  most  useful. 

The  usual  repairs  on  buildings,  both  interior  and  exterior,  are  now  going  on.  The  outlook  for  a 
proBi>erous  year  is  encouraging,  as  the  ercctiqu  of  new  buildings  and  renovating  and  repairing  of 
old  ones  will  be  conducive  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  both  pupils  and  employees. 

Official  visits.  —Hon.  D.  M.  Browning,  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  made  us  a  very  pleasant  and 
encouraging  visit  in  September.  Supervisor  Mohs  visited  the  school  in  March.  Inspector  James 
McLaughlin  Was  at  this  agency  in  May,  at  which  time  he  made  a  thorough  inspection  of  the  school, 
recommending  several  important  changes  and  improvements. 

In  closing  this  report,  1  wish  to  return  my  thanks  to  tlie  Indian  Office  for  favors  shown  during  the 
vear.  I  wish  also  to  express  my  gratitude  to  Gen.  James  A.  Smith,  United  States  Indian  agent,  for  his 
hearty  cooperation  and  the  kind  and  courteous  treatment  I  have  at  all  times  received  from  him. 

Most  respectfully  submitted. 

£.  D.  Wood,  Superintendent. 

The  SCPBKINTENDENT  OF  INDIAN  SCHOOLS, 

(Through  J.  A.  Smith,  United  States  ludian  agent.) 


Report  of  Superintendent  of  St.  Paul's  School. 

Yankton  Agency,  S.  Dak.,  Aufjiut  S7, 1895. 

SiB :  In  reply  to  your  request  for  a  statement  of  the  condition  of  our  work  in  St.  Paul's  school  for  t  he 
year  ended  Jnne  30, 1  would  say  the  children  were  prompt  in  entering  school  last  fall.  We  had  more 
applications  than  we  could  accommodate,  and  our  roll  shows  regular  attendance  from  the  first  t-o  the 
close  of  the  year. 

The  health  of  the  scholars  was  excellent  through  the  whole  year.  We  had  a  few  cases  of  German 
measles  and  chicken-pox,  but  light  form  of  both  diseases. 

The  improvement  in  schoolroom  work  was  very  encouraging  to  the  teachers  in  that  department, 
and  the  cheerful,  willing  disposition  shown  in  doing  manual  labor  allotted  to  each  one  was  certainly 
very  satisfactory  to  me.   .Their  use  of  English  bas  also  been  most  gratifying. 

Tliey  are  obliged  to  do  their  own  dining-room  work,  assist  in  preparing  their  meals,  make  their  beds, 
sweep,  dust,  and  keep  their  dormitories,  lavatories,  schoolrooms,  and  sitting-rooms  in  order,  as  well 
as  assist  at  the  barn,  in  care  of  stock,  and  milking  cows,  chop  wood,  and  make  fires.  Also  help  in 
planting  ganlen,  as  well  as  cultivating  the  vegetables.  In  addition,  rained  400  chickens,  had  plenty 
of  eggs  for  children's  use.  Churned  250  pounds  of  butter.  We  hope  to  see  our  boys  all  back  this 
coming  year. 

Respectfully,  Jane  H.  Johnston, 

Principal' qf  St.  Fa/uVa  uehool. 

A.  J.  Sbuth,  United  SUUet  Indian  Agent. 


Report  of  Missionary,  Yankton  Reservation, 

Yankton  Aoency,  S.  Dak.,  Augu*t  SO,  1895. 

Sib:  I  take  pleasure  in  presenting  you  this  report  of  my  twenty -seventh  year's  labors  as  missionary 
to  the  Yankton  Indians. 

The  present  is  a  mostcritical  time  in  the  transformation  of  this  people  from  a  wild  to  a  civilized  life. 
During  the  past  year  the  allotments  of  land  in  severalty  have  been  completed,  and  the  surplus  lands 
have  been  opened  for  settlement  to  the  whites.  The  Indians  have  n^ceived  nearly  $100  each  in  pay- 
ment for  the  lands  relinquished.  The  opening  of  the  reservation  has  brought  civilization  with  its 
debasing  as  well  as  elevating  influences  closer  than  ever  before.  It  luis  also  brought  a  radical  change 
in  government  from  the  paternal  rule  of  agents  to  tlio  liberty  of  self-government. 

How  have  these  Indians  sustained  the  new  responsibilities,  improved  the  opening  tul vantages,  and 
resisted  the  influx  of  temptation  to  alluring  vice?  The  receiving  of  $100  for  each  person  in  the  com- 
munity would  be  an  insignificant  matter  to  most  white  people,  out  it  was  a  serious  matter  to  this 
poor  people,  many  of  whom  had  never  had  $10  of  their  own  in  their  hands  at  once  in  their  lives.  How 
could  they  know  wliat  to  do  with  $30  or  $60  received  at  one  time?  Would  not  swarms  of  vultures 
appear  with  their  gewgaws  and  polished  objects  of  lust,  and  rob  them  of  the  benefit  pf  t^b^hr  money, 
y«ft,  make  it »  curse  unto  tbemf 
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These  dangers  were  to  Mine  extent  astid]Mited  and  preiMuned  for.  The  neighborins  fiantees,  Sine- 
tons,  and  Omahaa  had  already  paased  through  the  first  aiage  of  the  ordeal  and  beenDadly  acor^ied. 
It  was  an  object  lesson,  to  the  Yanktons,  and  many  of  their  more  pmdent  Imidera  raiaed  tne  voioe  of 
waniiDg.  The  misai<maries  did  their  utmost  to  show  the  dangers  of  dissipation  and  %>ice,  and  to  build 
up  stroDgth  of  character  to  resist  them.  The  agent  was  alert  to  check  and  punish  all  misdemeanors 
that  came  within  his  power.  Now  the  year  is  past,  and  as  we  look  back  we  are  on  the  whcde  gratified 
with  the  result  of  thia  firai  atep  of  the  Yanktona  in  the  line  of  citisenship.  The  money  has  not  all 
been  wisely  snent,  but  I  think  many  communities  of  white  people  would  under  the  same  circnm- 
stADces  have  acne  little  better. 

I  estimate  that  one«half  of  the  money  iaaued  has  been  apentfor  necessary  food  and  clothing,  and 
articles  needed  for  their  improvement,  such  as  wagons,  farming  utensils,  tCMos,  harness,  stoves,  lionse ' 
fbmiture,  lumber  for  houses.    Thev  secured  these  articles  generally  at  reasonable  rates,  and  made 
good  selections,  so  I  should  aay  half  their  money  was  well  spent. 

The  other  half  of  tneir  monev  was  mostly  spent  for  articles  of  luxury.  In  this  oatecory  I  olaas 
bucgies,  light  spring  wagons,  nncv  horses,  eewine  machines,  organa,  nne  shawls,  silk  dressea,  etc. 
I  class  them  as  luxuriM  ueiauise  they  are  above  tne  style  in  which  these  ludians  can  afibrd  to  live, 
and  the  money,  thoush  not  entirely  wasted,  could,  as  a  rule,  have  been  si>ent  to  much  better  advan* 
tage'.  A  part  of  thia  latter  half,  1  or  2  per  cent,  was  spent  for  trinkets,  playthings  for  the  ohJldren, 
candy  and  the  like,  This  was  i>erhaps  more  than  they  could  afford,  but  it  was  human,  and  it  would  be 
hard  to  find  the  white  man  to  cast  the  fint  stone  at  them  for  it. 

Then  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent  of  the  whole,  perhaps  a  little  more,  was  spent  for  intoxicating  drinks. 
Deploring  this  amount  of  drbiking,  we  are  aurpriaed  that  there  has  not  been  more.  We  hope  that 
instead  of  increasing,  this  evil  will  srow  still  less  in  the  future. 

Although  gratified  with  the  results  of  the  past  year,  we  realise  that  as  yet  this  people  have  taken 
but  one  step  in  this  new  life.  The  contact  with  oivilization  has  only  just  begun.  As  yet  there  has 
been  practically  no  exeroise  of  the  rights  of  citizenship,  there  has  been  no  organixi^ion  for  govern- 
ment, no  election  of  officers,  no  trial  before  any  State  court.  So  there  is  yet  muoh  work  of  prepara- 
tion, many  trials,  repeated  failures,  before  this  people  are  aatisfactorily  established  as  good  oiUsens. 
Agents,  school  teaoners.  and  miaaionaries  must  labor  faithfully  and  long  before  that  mark  of  good 
citizenship,  true  virtue,  is  engraven  on  the  hearts  of  these  ludians  so  that  all  can  read  it. 

The  following  are  the  statistics  of  our  chureh  work  for  the  past  year: 

Missionaries— male,  1 ;  female,  1 ;  total 2 

Organ  i  zed  churehes 4 

Church  buildings 3 

Communlcanta  in  the  four  churches 357 

Sabbath-school  scholan 191 

Marrii^es 11 

Officers  of  the  churehes : 

Indian  pastors ^ 2 

Kulingeldere 15 

Deacons 7 

Ck>ntributiona  by  the  four  churehes  for  various  oljects.- $868 

Aid  received  from  the  Board  of  Missions $1,350 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

John  P.  Williakbon, 
MiuiofnaTy  <^  Gk/t  Presbyterian  Chureh. 
J.  A.  Smith,  Uniied  StaUa  Indian  Agent, 


Report  op  Missionary^  Yankton  Reservation. 

Yankton  AosNcr,  S.  Dak.,  AugtutlS^  J8SS. 

Sir  :  I  herewith  have  the  honor  to  present  to  vou  an  abstract  of  the  status  of  the  work  of  the  Board 
of  Missions  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Churon  among  the  Yanktons  for  the  twenty-sixth  year.  It 
covers  the  year  ending  May  81  last.  It  does  not  include  St.  Paul's  School  for  Boys^  which  is  a  part 
of  the  work  but  under  a  separate  head,  which  will  doubtless  make  a  separate  report. 

The  payment  here  by  the  Government  of  a  large  amount  of  money  during  the  past  winter  and  spring 
has  in  some  respects  been  very  demoraliaing— not  in  the  way  of  lawlessness  and  violence,  but  in 
intemi>erance  and  immorality,  especially  amone  the  younger  people.  This,  of  course,  has  been  a  hin- 
drance to  our  Christian  work.  And  yet,  consioering  how  poor  and  badly  ofi*  these  people  were  from 
successivo  failures  of  crops,  and  how  long  they  had  suffered  from  scarcity  of  food,  when  an  abundance 
of  money  was  scattered  among  them,  their  excesses  and  foolishness  and  extravagance  were  not  nearly 
so  great  as  might  have  been  expected.  « 

The  merchants  and  tradera  around  had,  in  expectation  of  the  payments,  for  many  months  labored 
to  get  the  Indians  in  their  debt,  and  unfortunately  to  a  large  extent  succeeded ;  and  yet  it  is  the  uni- 
versal testimony  to  the  credit  of  the  Indians  that  they  have  honestly  paid  their  debts  to  the  extent  of 
their  ability. 

Although  there  has  been  comparatively  little  of  Indian  dancing  still  it  is  regularly  kept  up  at 
intervals.  It  aeems  to  me  that  the  time  has  more  than  fVilly  come  when  the  Department  should  exer< 
cise  its  authority  and  put  down  once  and  forever  thia  great  demoralizer  and  temptation  to  waste  and 
extravagance.  Above  all  things  an  Indian  fsars  to  be  culed  *'  stingy, ' '  and  is  weak  in  the  ability  to  say 
no.  As  giving  away  their  property — sometimes  almost  everything  they  have — is  an  accompaniment 
of  their  dances,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  great  a  hindrance  to  progress  they  are.  The  better  part  of  the 
people,  who  see  the  evil  of  the  matter  and  who  plead  for  the  abolition  of  the  danoes  and  the  giving 
away  of  their  proi>er^  in  this  way,  should  have  the  help  and  infiuence  of  the  €k>vemment  to  do  whM 
they  are  too  weak  of  themselves  to  accomplish. 

Attendance  at  chureh  services  at  all  of  our  stations  has  been  verv  good,  although  not  such  as  we 
could  wish  and  as  it  should  be.  The  women's  societies  have  been  active,  and  their  meetings  for  sew- 
ing and  working  for  varioua  ot^ects  at  home  and  abroad  have  been  well  kept  up  and  they  have  aided 
materiaUy. 

The  ofiferinga  of  the  people  the  past  vear  have  more  than  doubled  those  of  the  previous  year,  and 
would  doubtless  have  been  very  much  larger  but  for  the  fact  that  most  of  the  people  had  been  drawn 
into  debts,  which  in  very  many  cases  exceeded  the  amounts  which  they  received. 

The  ease  with  which  spirituous  liqnora  can  be  obtained  by  Indians  in  all  the  towna  around,  both  in 
Dakota  and  Nebraska,  and  the  consequent  growing  intemperance  of  the  Yanktons,  is  a  snb(ject  of  con- 
cern and  alarm;  and  the  almost  utter  impotence  of  the  Ch>vemment  authorities  to  cope  with  it  and 
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flecave  conviotiona  of  the  offenders  makes  it  doabW  so.  At  present  there  seems  nothirg  that  can  be 
dene  to  stay  It,  bec«nse  the  general  sentiment  of  tke  white  commnnittes  is  to  a  large  extent  in  accord 
iHth  the  saloon  keepers,  and  hence  conviotions  are  rare.    The  sitnation  is  melancholy. 


Knmber  of  families 

Number  of  sools 

Baptisms: 

Adults 

Infants 

ConfirmatioDs 

Confirmed  persons  living. . . 
Communicants  on  register. 

Karriages 

Burials 


Sunday-school  teachers 

SnBday-seho<4  scholars 

Average  attendance  at  chief  service  on  Sunday. 

Church  sittings 

Offerings  for  outside  obiects 

Offerings  incidental  and  other  expenses 


Church 
Holy  Fel- 
lowship, 
Yankton 
Agency. 

Chanel 

Holyliame, 

Chotean 

Creek. 

Chapel 
St  Philip's. 
White 
Swan. 

109 

42 

59 

370 

156 

1 
6 

215 

13 

4 

» 

5 

8 

205 

106 

114 

172 

84 

87 

8 

1 

2 

23 

5 

7 

10 

1 

1 

90 

25 

25 

100 

49 

53 

200 

125 

125 

$99.31 

$5.43 

$11.24 

28S.94 

1 

07.28 

110.96 

Aid  received  from  the  Board  of  Missions $1,077.00 

Total  offerings  by  the  three  cougregations 528.10 

Missionaries:  Male,  white,  1;  Indian  clergy,  1;  Indian  helper,  1. 

Respectfully  yours,  Joseph  W.  Cook, 

Mittionary  of  ths  Protestant  EpUeopal  OkurcK, 
J.  A.  Smith,  Itidian  Agent. 
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REPORT  OF  UINTAH  AND  OURAY  AGENCY. 

Uintah  and  Ouray  Agency, 

White  Bocks,  Utah,  August  24,  1896, 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  section  203,  regnlations  1894,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit 
the  following  as  the  annnal  report  for  this  agency: 

The  agency  comprises  the  supervision  of  affairs  pertainin;^  to  the  Uintahs  and 
White  Rivers  located  upon  the  llintah  Reservation,  with  headquarters  on  the  Uiutah 
Rirer^  18  miles  above  Fort  Duchesne  and  8  miles  below  the  mouth  of  White  Rock 
Canyon,  on  the  base  line  of  the  Uintah  Mountains.  A  post-office  is  maintained  here, 
designated  as  White  Rocks,  Utah. 

The  agency  also  comprises  the  supervision  of  the  affairs  of  the  Uncompahgres 
located  upon  the  Uncompahgre  Reservation,  with  a  subagency  headquarters,  known 
as  the  Ouray  Agency,  locatea  13  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Uintah,  where  it  runs 
into  the  Duchesne,  and  at  the  point  made  by  the  confluence  of  the  Duchesne  and  Green 
rivers.  This  point  is  21  miles  below  Fort  Duchesne.  There  is  a  po8t>office  at  this 
snbagency  known  as  Ouray,  Utah.  White  Rocks  and  Ouray  are  connected  for  com- 
munication by  telephone.  The  Indians  of  these  agencies  are  divisions  of  the  '*  con- 
federated bands  of  Utes.'' 

At  the  Uintah  Agency  proper  there  is  a  flouring  mill  and  a  sawmill,  both  run  by 
steam  power.  Flour  of  excellent  quality  is  made  from  wheat  raised  by  the  Indians, 
and  3(K),000  feet  of  logs  brought  to  the  mill  this  season  by  Indians  will  be  con- 
verted into  lumber  for  constructing  Indian  houses.  There  has  been  constructed  at 
each  agency  during  the  past  year  a  flrst-class  granary  of  ample  dimensions,  to  which 
the  Indians  are  expected  to  bring  for  storage  their  seed  grain  raised  and  provided 
forplanting  the  coming  season. 

The  Uintah  Reservation  is  estimated  as  containing  2,000,000  acres  of  land,  500,000 
acres  of  which  is  capable  of  being  brought  under  cultivation  by  irrigation  at  rea- 
sonable expense.  It  is  well  timbered,  well  watered,  and  has  1,000,000  acres  of  excel- 
lent grazing  lands. 

The  Uncompah^e  Reservation  is  estimated  as  embracing  the  same  number  of 
acres.  It  is  principally  a  barren  wilderness.  Not  50,000  out  of  the  2,000,000  acres  are 
capable  of  being  brought  under  cultivation  by  irrigation.  It  contains  but  very  little 
food  grazing  land,  and  aside  Arom  that  favorably  mentioned,  is  valueless,  except  for 
Its  mineral  beds  or  veins  of  asphaltnm.  The  asphaltum  found  upon  this  reservation 
is  of  the  finest  quality  yet  discovered  in  the  world,  and  appears  here  in  inexhaustible 
qaaiititi< 
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The  Indians  of  these  agencies  are  peaceably  inclined  and  well  disposed  toward 
law  and  order.  The  adaltA  with  few  exceptions  arc  slow  in  making  progress  in  ways 
of  civilization ;  all,  however,  are  becoming  appreciative  of  its  comforts,  and  perhaps 
are  doing  as  well  as  should  be  expected,  their  history  and  snrronndings  being  con- 
sidered. 

At  White  Kocks,  and  close  to  the  agency,  is  located  the  Uintah  boarding  school. 
During  the  past  year  two  new  bnildings  have  been  completed  herej  one  a  lar^e 
apartment  hoase  with  accommodations  for  all  school  employees,  incloding  for  their 
service  a  sitting  room,  dining  room,  and  kitchen,  also  an  office  room  for  the  school 
superintendent.  The  other  bnilding  is  a  commodious  two-story*  lanndry.  This 
building  is  not  supplied  with  power  or  machinery,  it  being  considered  of  greater 
ini])ortance  that  the  girls  shonld  be  taught  to  wash  and  iron  in  the  manner  suited 
to  their  prospective  future  circumstances  in  life.  The  laundry  department  has 
been  ably  and  faithfully  conducted  by  a  school  employee.  The  Uintah  school,  study, 
and  recitation  rooms  have  been  enlarged,  so  that  the  school  now  has  a  comfortable 
and  healthy  capacity  for  90  children;  100  can  be  accommodated.  Average  attend- 
ance during  the  past  year  was  G7;  the  entire  enrollment  was  85. 

The  ITnconipahgre  boarding  school  is  located  on  the  irintah  River  5  miles 
below  Fort  Duchesne.  Its  main  accommodations  consist  of  three  two-story  brick 
buildings.  The  study  and  recitation  building  has  three  rooms  below  stairs,  with  a 
hall  and  lecture  room  above  stairs.  The  second  building  is  occupied  as  dormitory 
for  industrial  teacher  and  boys  exclusively;  the  third  building  contains  kitchen 
and  mess  hall  for  entire  school,  wash  room  for  girls  only,  and  sitting  room,  a 
kitchen,  and  a  dining  room  for  employees  above  stairs,  with  apartments  for  female 
employees  and  school  girls  above  stairs.  There  is  a  residence  for  the  agency  and 
school  physician,  a  commodious  laundry  (same  plan  as  the  one  at  Uintah  school),  a 
gymnasium,  a  barn  for  animals  pertaining  to  the  school;  and  a  storehouse  and 
workshop  combined  have  been  completed  during  the  past  year.  Tlie  school  build- 
ings proper  and  a  gymnasium  are  located  on  three  sides  of  a  square.  The  school 
grounds  are  inclosed  and  have  been  improved  by  grass  and  trees.  With  water 
ditclies  running  in  all  directions,  the  trees  and  grass  have  made  rapid  growth,  and 
the  place  is  justly  called  very  pretty.  One  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land  have 
been  inclosed  with  cedar  posts  and  wire  fence  for  the  benefit  of  the  school.  Sixty 
acres  of  this  land  have  been  seeded  with  alfalfa. 

At  tins  school,  as  at  the  one  at  White  Rocks,  the  boys  are  trained  in  manual  labor. 
They  have  done  most  of  the  work  fencing  the  farm,  and  perform  most  of  the  farm 
labor.  They  are  cheerful,  industrious,  and  obedient,  are  easily  managed,  and  exhibt 
much  affection  for  each  other  and  for  their  teachers.  The  number  enrolled  at  this 
school  (51)  is  comparatively  small.  The  average  attendance  of  the  pupils  enrolled 
has  been  42.  An  important  improvement  has  been  made  in  the  boys'  dormitory  by 
tho  addition  of  a  bathroom  with  four  set  tubs.  A  water  and  sewer  system  should 
be  ]>rovided  for  this  school.  Plans  and  estimates  for  the  same  are  now  being  prepared, 
and  will  be  submitted  for  approval  at  an  early  day. 

Tho  adults  of  these  three  bands  of  Utes  have  generally  made  some  improvement 
during  the  past  year  in  their  manner  of  living.  A  large  amount  of  new  lands  has 
l)(>en  fi'nced  and  partly  brought  under  cultivation.  Those  that  have  been  helped  to 
houses  live  in  them  and  have  made  much  effort  to  obtain  furniture,  such  as  tables, 
bedsteads,  cupboards,  etc.  The  past  winter  was  long  and  very  severe.  Progress  in 
farming  was  much  hindered  on  this  account. 

The  commissioners  appointed  to  allot  lands  to  tho  Uncompahgres  and  negotiate 
with  Indians  residing  on  the  Uintah  Reservation  for  relinquishment  of  a  portion  of 
tinir  lands  arrived  here  December  21,  1894.  Tho  Indians,  especially  the  Uncom- 
))aiigres,  view  the  object  of  this  commission  with  distrust.  They  will  not  be  con- 
vinced that  they  are  not  entitled  to  right-s  in  their  reservatifm  upon  the  same  funda- 
mental ]irincipies  as  those  conceded  to  the  Indians  of  the  Uintah  Reservation,  and 
regard  tho  proposition  requiring  them  to  pay  $1.25  per  acre  for  land  allotted  to  them 
as  a  brt'ach  of  faith  on  the  part  of  the  Government.  Every  effort  is  being  made  to 
persuade  these  Indians  to  accept  lands  in  severalty. 

The  liberal  supply  of  material,  posts,  and  wire  furnished  by  the  Department  for 
fencing  roads  through  their  reservation  has  been  put  to  use.  Canals  and  water 
ditches  have  been  constructed  over  a  large  portion  of  the  irrigable  land,  and  12 
houses,  2  of  frame  and  10  of  logs,  after  plan  approved  by  the  Department,  have  been 
constructed.  Chief  Chavenaux  has  moved  into  the  frame  house  constructed  for  him, 
and  has  made  a  good  crop  of  oats,  wheat,  and  potatoes  on  the  farm  practically  allot- 
ted to  him.  Authority  has  been  asked  for  the  expenditure  of  sufficient  funds'to  fur- 
nish material  for  10  more  houses  for  the  Indians  of  each  agency,  these  houses  to  be 
located  on  lands  allotted  to  their  inhabitants.  Plans  for  houses  the  same  as  these 
have  been  prepared  to  be  forwarded  with  the  recommendation  that  Congress  be 
asked  to  authorize  the  construction  of  50  by  contract,  to  be  of  frame  instead  of  logs. 
It  is  believed  if  this  method  is  adopted  it  will  do  much  toward  inducing  these  Indians 
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to  immediate  aotion  in  settling  upon  lands  allotted  to  them,  and  making  permanent 
homes  for  tbemselves. 

The  situation  does  not  promise  that  the  work  assigned  the  commissioners  will  be 
speedily  acoomplished.  The  purpose  of  civilization,  supposed  to  be  embodied  in  the 
law  providing  &r  the  settlement  of  the  Indians  in  permanent  homes,  is  the  first  thing 
to  be  considered.  This  being  true,  it  appears  plainly  to  be  the  duty  of  all  persons 
that  have  the  interest  of  the  Government  and  of  the  Indians  at  heart  to  entreat  Con- 

gess,  if  necessary,  to  repeal  the  clause  in  the  allotment  act  which  provider  that  these 
dians  shall  be  compelled  to  pay  $1.25  per  acre  for  lands  they  are  forced  to  accept 
in  lieu  of  lauds  promised  to  them  in  the  treaty  stipulations  under  which  they  gave 
up  their  holdings  in  Colorado.  Until  this  provision  is  repealed  there  will  be  but  little 
to  encourage  the  hope  that  the  act  of  August  15,  1894,  will  be  happily  or  profitably 
enforced. 
Up  to  a  very  recent  date,  to  its  shame  it  must  be  said,  the  Christian  church  has 

fiaid  no  attention  to  its  duty  in  the  matter  of  sending  gospel  missionaries  to  these 
ndians.  Bishop  Leonard,  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  Utah  and  Nevada, 
dnring  the  past  year  has  visited  the  agency  twice,  and  has  succeeded  in  raising  among 
his  people  m  the  East  a  sufficient  sum  of  money  for  the  erection  of  a  chapel,  which 
will  be  located  close  to  the  Uncompahgre  boarding  school.  The  work  npon  this 
building  has  been  commenced,  and  will  be  pushed  rapidly  to  completion.  It  is 
hoped  that  those  who  have  encouraged  the  undertaking  of  this  enterprise  will  not 
neglect  or  desert  it,  but  that  means  will  be  contributed  for  providing  a  homo  for  a 
missionary  ^nd  for  his  physical  support.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  faithful,  ener- 
getic Christian  worker  can  accomplish  much  toward  civilizing  and  enlightening 
these  Indians.  The  field  is  a  broad  one.  Outside  of  the  Mormon  establishment, 
there  is  not  a  Christian  church  or  place  of  public  worship  within  a  radius  of  100 
miles  from  the  agency. 

All  the  harassing  and  vexatious  annoyances  imaginable  surround  and  interfere 
with  the  arrangements  of  the  agent  and  his  employees  made  for  the  benefit  of  these 
Indians.  Close  to  the  reservation  lines  are  located  vicious  white  men  and  women 
with  no  visible  means  of  existence  except  through  gambling,  whisky  Helling,  and 
prostitution.  These  people  supply  whisky  to  the  Indians,  and  go  so  fur  as  to  send 
peddlers  within  the  lines  of  the  reservation  by  stealth  to  retail  the  stuff  by  the  drink. 
During  the  past  year  numerous  instances  have  occun-ed  of  white  men  stealing  horses 
and  cattle  from  the  Indians  and  running  them  off  the  reservation.  The  civil  author- 
ities a])pear  to  view  these  crimes  with  indifference.  A  portion  of  the  good  people 
of  the  surrounding  country  seem  to  be  awakening  to  a  sense  of  responsibility  in  the 
matter  and  to  a  dread  of  the  evils  to  society  in  general  that  are  bound  to  follow. 

The  criminals  above  referred  to  communicate  to  the  Indians  every  newspaper  arti- 
cle that  is  calculated  to  incite  their  distrust  and  lead  them  to  wrong  conclusions  with 
regard  to  the  policy  of  the  Government  in  dealing  with  them  and  with  the  Indians 
of  other  tribes.  During  the  late  affair  with  the  Bannacks  at  Jacksons  Hole  these 
Indians  were  worked  into  much  anxiety  from  the  false  reports  thus  circulated  'Hhat 
a  portion  of  their  own  people  were  involved."  There  was,  however,  no  disposition 
to  move  to  the  assistance  of  the  Bannacks. 

Nine  years  of  observation  with  these  Indians  justifies  an  announcement  of  the 
conclusion  that  whatever  hereafter  of  trouble  is  experienced  by  the  authorities  of 
th^  Government  from  them  the  cause  will  be  traced  to  acts  of  greed  and  wanton 
injustice  committed  against  them  by  white  men  bent  upon  their  destruction  without 
regard  to  consequences.  Such  trouble  can  only  be  avoided  by  maintaining  the  gar- 
rison of  Fort  Duchesne  for  preservation  of  peace  until  the  Indians  are  properly 
located  upon  their  lands  in  severalty  and  placed  in  a  condition  to  become  self-sup- 
porting citizens. 

In  concluding  this  report,  permission  is  asked  to  add  testimony  favoring  reserva- 
tion boarding  schools  for  Indian  children  and  to  recommend  liberal  allowances  for 
their  support.  Indians  of  this  reservation  who  have  children  in  the  schools  have 
been  improved  as  a  rule  in  a  marked  degree  by  the  influence  of  the  school  operating 
through  the  child.  The  children  of  these  schools  are  taught  practically  outside  of 
the  schoolroom  recitations.  Daily  details  are  made  from  the  boys'  roster  for  half  a  day 
to  work  at  cutting  wood  or  upon  the  farm.  They  are  given  the  care  and  keeping 
of  tools,  care  of  stabled  animals,  milk  the  school  cows,  feed  the  pigs  and  fowls. 
The  girls  are  in  the  same  manner  taught  to  cook,  wash,  iron,  and  mend,  also  to 
make  all  their  own  garments.  It  has  often  occurred  that  girls  having  been  permit- 
ted to  take  yeast  to  their  homes  on  Saturdays  and  their  parents  have  returned  with 
them  on  Monday  morning  manifesting  pride  in  bringing  samples  of  bread  made  by 
the  child  at  the  tepee.  In  every  single  instance  of  parents  having  children  in 
school  they  are  giving  me  no  rest  until  they  are  provided  with  a  house  with  shingle 
roof  and  brick  cbimney  to  live  in.  The  hope  of  civilizing  these  Utes  centers  in  the 
reservation  schools. 
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Acknowled^ents  are  dae  all  of  the  teachers  and  employees  of  the  aohools  and 
affeuciett  for  faithful  service  cheerfully  performed,  and  especially  to  Lieut.  L.  M. 
Koehler  of  the  Army  for  absolutely  indispensable  assistance  gratuitously  rendered 
by  nim  in  civil  engineering  and  service. 

The  kindness  and  encouragement  received  from  Department  officials  have  made 
the  onerous  duties  of  the  year  pleasant  and  agreeable. 

Very  respectfully,  Jamks  F.  Ramdlxtt, 

Major f  V.  S.  Army,  Acting  U.  /S,  Indian  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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REPORT  OF  COLVILLE  AGENCY. 

COLVILLK  Agency,  Miles,  Waah.,  Auguai  16^  1896, 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  instructions  from  your  office  under  date  of  June  15, 1885, 
I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  second  annual  report  of  affairs  of  this  agency 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  3<),  18S^. 

January  25, 1895,  a  report  in  detail  was  rendered  to  the  I)e])artment  describing  the 
reservations  of  this  agency  and  much  data  given  of  the  tribes  of  Indians  occupying 
them.  I  therefore  omit  from  this  report  descriptions  covered  by  i  t  and  those  given  iu 
my  first  annual  report.  Those  iuteresteil  in  the  country  occupied  by  the  various  tribes 
of  Indians,  their  progress  and  civilization,  generally  have  access  to  all  such  reports,  so 
it  seems  to  me  to  be  unnecessary  for  agents  to  go  over  much  of  the  same  ground  year 
after  year,  unless  changes  of  note  take  place. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  Indians,  by  tribes,  belonging  to  this 
agency,  and  is  made  from  a  careful  census  taken  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year: 


Tribes. 


Lower  Spokane 

Upper  and  Middle  Spokanea  on 

Spokane  Keaervation 

ColviUe 

Lake 

Okanogan 

Columuia  (Moses*  Band) 

Nez  Percy's  (Joseph's  Band)  — 

Nespilem  (estimated) 

San  Poel  (e8timated) 

CoDur  d' Aleue 

Upper  and  Middle  Spokanes  on 

CcBur  d' A16ne  Reservation . . 
Callspel" 

Total 


Males 

above  18 

years  of 

age. 


Males 
18  years 

oi  age 
and  un- 
der. 


Females  ;  J^"^^ 
above  U     ^*  y**'* 


above  U 

years  of 

age. 


of  a;:u 
and  un- 
der. 


ToUl. 


Indian 

children  of 

Hchool  age. 


Total. 


Males'    ^.®" 
;^**®*male8 


les 

40 

78 

17 

30 

29 

58 

29 

09 

46 

128 

31 

09 

9 

22 

23 

57 

32 

75 

13 

29 

10 

23 

270 


828 


Estimated.    Not  on  any  reservation. 


The  schools  of  this  agency  are  in  about  the  condition  they  were  laist  year. 

Tonasket  Agency  boarding  school  has  had  an  average  attendance  of  59  during  the 
year.  Since  March  this  school  has  been  taxed  to  its  fullest  capacity.  Cost  of  main- 
taining same  was  $11,434.67,  a  reduction  of  $1.72  per  capita  per  month,  compared  with 
last  year.  The  school  garden  is  no  longer  an  experiment.  Sufficient  vegetables  of  all 
kinds  were  grown  to  supply  the  school  for  the  entire  year.  No  vegetables  of  any 
kind  were  purchased,  and  the  prospect  is  very  good  for  this  year's  supply.  No 
improvements  were  made  to  the  plant,  as  the  Department  hoped  to  get  possession  of 
Fort  Si)okane  for  a  large  industrial  school.  (See  my  report  on  this  subject  dated 
July  12,  1895.) 

The  Colville  and  Desmet  industrial  boarding  schools  have  been  under  contract 
the  past  year,  the  former  for  65  pupils  and  the  latter  for  70,  at  a  cost  of  $27  per  capita 
per  quarter. 

Progress  has  been  made  in  all  three  of  the  schools  in  the  matter  of  education^  but 
there  is  still  room  for  improvement  in  all  of  them. 
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During  the  months  of  May  and  June  two  new  day  schools,  with  small  work- 
shops and  teachers'  dwellings,  were  erected — one  at  Nespilem,  Colville  Reservation, 
costing  $1,519.16,  and  one  on  Chief  Lot's  (Spokane)  Reservation,  costing  $1,463.81. 
As  soon  as  they  are  supplied  with  necessary  furniture,  hooks,  etc.,  they  will  he 
ready  to  open. 

During  the  year  Miss  Helen  W.  Clark,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Woman's  National 
Indian  Association,  erected  a  log  schoolhouse,  20  by  30  feet,  near  Lot's  church,  on 
the  eastern  end  of  the  Spokane  Reservation.  This  school  was  opened  about  January  1, 
1895,  with  an  average  attendance  of  49.  I  note  more  rapid  progress  in  this  school 
than  in  any  other.  Chief  Lot  and  his  people  were  so  enthusiastic  over  it  that  a 
number  of  married  men  and  women  attended  regularly  for  quite  a  while,  or  when 
they  could  spare  the  time  from  home  duties.  Miss  Clark  is  an  indefatigable  worker. 
She  not  only  works  in  the  schoolroom,  but  out  of  it  as  well.  If  we  could  have  more 
snch  painstaking  teachers  in  our  schools,  instead  of  those  who  merely  perform  their 
daily  routine  in  the  classroom,  and  that  in  a  perfunctory  manner,  the  ludian  would 
be  largely  the  gainer  and  the  Government  satisfied  with  its  expenditure  of  money. 
Chief  Xiot  is  much  encouraged  about  his  people,  and  says:  '^My  heart  is  big." 
He  takes  great  interest  in  the  school,  and  for  a  time  was  a  daily  visitor,  watching 
carefully  all  that  took  place,  and  I  am  under  the  impression  that  he,  too,  has  been 
taking  lessons. 

I  earnestly  recommend  the  establishing  of  a  day  school  for  Chief  Barnaby's  (Col- 
ville) people;  also  one  for  the  Lakes,  opposite  Marcns,  Wash. 

I  am  satisfied  this  would  be  better  than  sending  their  children  to  the  Colville  mis- 
sion school,  which  is  off  the  reservation.  I  fully  appreciate  the  advantages  of 
Christian  education,  but  there  are  objections  to  any  sectarian  schools  which  teaoh 
that  Christianity  is  only  found  in  its  particular  sect. 

The  Indian  now  needs  the  practical  education  which  will  most  quickly  fit  him  for 
self-suppoi-t  and  future  citizenship.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  results  so  far  attained 
in  the  matter  of  education  are  not  equivalent  to  the  expenditure.  The  number  of 
young  men  and  women  who  can  read  and  write  is  very  small,  and  I  attribute  this 
largely  to  the  fact  that  the  schools  connected  with  this  agency  have  not  progressed 
with  the  times.  With  the  addition  to  school  facilities  recently  made,  ana  those 
asked  for,  a  greater  progress  in  education  is  confidently  predicted  for  this  agency  the 
ensuing  year. 

The  past  year  was  rather  a  more  favorable  one  so  far  as  crops  are  concerned,  the 
yield  being  all  that  could  be  expected,  but  the  low  price  of  grain,  particularly 
wheat,  scarcity  of  work,  etc.,  has  told  on  the  Indian  as  well  as  the  white  men.  Yet 
in  spite  of  all  these  depressing  influences  some  progress  among  them  is  apparent  in 
many  ways.  Small  additions  have  been  made  to  many  of  their  farms  and  a  few  new 
ones  started. 

No  new  roads  have  been  opened  on  any  of  the  reservations,  except  the  Coeur 
d'Aldne.  Much  has  been  done  there  to  improve  roads  and  much  remains  to  be  done. 
One  can  not  imagine  how  they  got  along  all  these  years  without  a  better  system  of 
roads.  Old  roads  have  been  repaired  and  improved  in  many  places  on  the  other 
reservations. 

During  the  past  year  yaluable  mines  have  been  developed  just  north  of  the  Colville 
Reservation  hne,  in  British  Columbia,  nef^r  the  northeast  corner.  It  is  known  that 
, these  ledges  extend  into  the  reservation.  Prospectors  are,  of  course,  eager  to  exam- 
ine the  ground,  and -it  is  with  much  difficulty  they  are  kept  from  actually  operating 
some  of  the  locations  that  have  been  made.  The  country  is  so  rocky,  hilly,  and 
covered  with  heavy  timber  and  underbrush  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  detect  them. 
The  line  dividing  us  from  British  Columbia  is  not  well  defined.  The  monuments  are 
5  or  6  miles  apart,  and  in  many  places  it  is  impossible  to  see  from  oue  to  the  other. 
Some  steps  should  be  taken  to  have  this  line  better  defined  as  soon  as  possible, 
that  there  may  bo  no  mistake  made  as  to  jurisdiction,  which  is  in  some  cases  at 
present  very  much  in  doubt. 

By  authority  from  the  Department  a  substantial  wagon  road  has  been  constructed 
up  Sheep  Creek,  by  the  Stevens  County  authorities,  between  Northport  and  the 
reservation  line,  near  the  town  of  Rossland,  British  Columbia.  About  8  miles  of 
this  road  is  on  the  reservation.  Over  this  route  a  largo  quantity  of  ore  is  hauled  to 
the  railroad  at  Northport,  Wash.  A  telephone  lino  has  also  been  authorized,  to  fol« 
low  the  road  crossing  the  reservation.  This  increased  business  makes  a  ready  market 
for  all  the  produce  the  Indians  can  raise,  and  I  encourage  them  to  take  advantage  of 
it  in  every  way. 

The  Cceur  d'Al^ne  Indians  need  no  special  encouragement  about  their  farms,  as 
they  have  ample  good,  dean  laud  for  any  sized  farms  they  wish  t-o  cultivate;  but  on 
the  other  reservations  it  is  very  different.  Their  farms  are  quite  small,  as  a  rule, 
without  much  hope  of  extending  them ;  in  consetjucnce,  not  much  time  is  required  to 
work  them.  I  have  been  looking  over  this  country  pretty  thoroughly  and  see  no 
prospect  of  their  ever  extending  their  farms  very  much. 
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There  in  plenty  of  valuable  grazing  land,  however,  and  it  would  seem  to  me  to  be 
the  better  policy  to  try  aud  induce  them  to  engage  more  largely  in  cattle  raising. 
Like  mo8t  other  Indians,  they  are  wedded  to  the  pony,  and  thiuK  ii  they  have  a  larse 
pony  herd  they  are  rich.  I  notice  that  all  those  who  have  obtained  a  start  in  catue 
are  much  better  off.  Of  the  cattle  issued  to  the  Columbias  some  years  ago  there 
in  hardly  a  hoof  left.  They  have  evidently  ]>een  permitted  to  kill  and  dispose  of 
them  as  they  pleased.  I  shall  represent  this  matter  to  the  Department  more  fullv 
later  on,  especially  in  the  case  of  Jo8e]>h's  band.  I  see  no  way  of  doing  much  witn 
them  in  their  present  position,  unless  they  can  be  induced  to  take  largely  to  raising 
cattle. 

The  work  of  the  court  of  Indian  offenses  has  been  largely  extended  the  past  year, 
and  much  good  has  resulted  froiu  their  labor.  Offenders  against  the  law  are  brooght 
from  all  parts  of  the  Colville  and  Spokane  reservations  for  trial  at  the  agency,  and 
all  are  beginning  to  have  a  wholesome  respect  for  those  who  compose  the  oonrt  and 
the  decisions  they  render.  During  the  year  there  have  been  a  nnmber  of  persons 
convicted  in  the  civil  courts  of  selling  lir[Uor  to  Indians,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think 
there  has  been  less  crime  committed  by  reservation  Indians  on  account  of  liqaor 
than  formerly. 

The  police  force  authorized  for  this  agency  the  past  year  was  2  officers  and  18  pri- 
vates. Many  changes  in  the  force  were  made,  as  none  were  continued  in  employ 
who  were  unwilling  to  render  fair  service.  They  have  been  kept  busy  constantly 
keeping  off  prospectors  and  trespassers,  in  addition  to  their  usual  duties  among  their 
tribes.  This  service  is  somewhat  better  than  it  was  last  year,  but  I  find  it  difficult 
to  cet  the  best  men  on  account  of  the  small  pay. 

Ihe  annual  supply  of  farming  machinery,  implements,  etc.,  is  small  compared  to 
the  number  of  people  to  be  assisted,  and  the  task  of  placing  the  various  articles 
where  they  will  do  the  most  good  is  often  a  difficult  one.  None  of  the  tribes  con- 
nected with  this  agency,  except  the  CaMir  d^A.l<5nes,  have  special  funds,  like  many 
other  tribes,  that  might  be  used  for  their  more  rapid  progress  and  advancement. 
Joseph's  band  of  Nez  Percys  might  be  counted  as  an  exception  to  this  rule,  as  there 
is  a  special  sum  appropriated  for  them  yearly.  If  a  larger  supply  of  wagons,  har- . 
ness,  etc.,  could  be  available  for  miscellaneous  distribution,  veiy  much  more  conld 
be  accomplished.  As  I  become  more  familiar  with  their  condition  and  wants,  I 
realize  more  fully  what  a  helpless,  dependent  peo]>le  these  Indians  are,  and  an  agent 
who  pretends  to  look  after  their  interests  and  direct  them  in  their  several  pursuits 
has  indeed  a  task  which  occupies  every  possible  moment  of  his  time,  as  well  as  that 
of  his  assistants. 

The  agency  was  visited  during  the  year  by  Inspectors  C.  C.  Duncan  and  Province 
McCorraick  aud  School  Supervisor  Charles  D.  RaKestraw. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  Department  for  the  prompt  and  generous  manner  in  which  ray 
numerous  requests  have  been  acted  upon.  Since  assuming  charge  of  this  agency  I 
have  endeavored  to  give  the  Department  and  those  helpless  people  my  best  services, 
and'while  I  can  not  say  that  everything  is  just  what  I  hoped  to  make  it,  yet  I  feel 
that  much  has  been  accomplished  as  the  result  of  a  year's  hard  work. 
Very  respectfully, 

Jno.  W.  Bubb, 
Captain,  United  States  Army,  Acting  Indian  Agent, 

The  CoMMissioNBR  OF  Indian  Affairs. 


Report  of  Superintendent  of  Tonasket  Si:uool. 

ToNASKET  School,  June  SO,  1895. 

Sm:  Ih&re  the  honor  to  Bnbmit  herewith  my  second  annaal  report  of  the  Tonasket  boarding  school 
for  the  year  ondinfT  Jnne  30, 1895. 

Location.— The  achool  ia  located  near  the  Okanosan  River,  which  forms  the  \ve8tern  boundary  of  the 
Colville  Reservation,  some  20  miles  sonth  of  the  forty-ninth  narallel  of  latitude.  The  water  for 
the  use  of  the  school  is  taken  frum  Bonaparto  (ilreek,  a  stream  or  cousidorable  size,  which  has  its  rise 
some  25  niiles  northeast,  near  !Mnuut  Bonaparte.  The  water  is  quitecold,  but,  owing  to  large  swamxw 
that  it  has  to  pass  through  and  the  many  falls  it  passes  over,  it  carries  a  large  amount  of  muck  and 
fine  sand,  which  makes  it  nnfit  to  use  for  drinking,  cooking,  aud  laundry  purposes. 

Buildings.— These  consist  of  a  schoolhouse  (a  two-story  frame.  36  by  115  feet),  with  a  two-story 
building,  36  by  50  feet,  extending  back  from  couter  of  main  building,  the  first  door  C4)ntaining  thn'O 


supplies  f'or  the  school  are  kept;  bum,  16  by  30  feet,  with  oats  granary  and  wagon  8he<l  attache<l  •■  an 
icenouse,16  by  22  f(>et ;  henhouse,  12  by  14  feet,  and  several  sniaJler  buildings,  all  in  good  repair. 

The  school  building  is  in  a  dangerous  condition,  caused  by  a  wind  storm  during  the  summer  of 
1894,  which  twisted  the  e^ai^t  end  so  badly  that  timbers  have  to  be  used  to  prop  it  up  and  hold  it  in 
shape.  I'ho  school  building  needs  iminting  badly,  as  all  the  paint  ia  worn  ofl',  which  gives  it  the 
appoarauco  of  rusty  iron. 
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Attoadtnoe.— Total  number  enrolled,  85 ;  yearly  average  attendance,  59.1.  Qaarterly  average :  First 
quarter,  29;  second  quarter,  63.3;  third  quarter,  75.2;  fourth  quarter,  71.9. 

hardening.— It  haa  been  reported  by  Col.  J.  Cole,  agent  durini^  the  previous  term,  that  aubsi.stence 
of  no  kind  could  be  prodncea  at  this  school.  I  wish  to  state  that  during  my  term  as  superintendent 
the  boys  and  myself  (there  bolnfi:  no  indnntrial  teachetr  allowed)  have  cleiS«d  and  i)nt  into  a  high  state 
of  cnlUvation  about  4  acres  of  land  near  tlie  school  building  along  the  ci*eek,  aua  have  put  in  a  good 
system  of  irrigation.  Last  year  we  raised  30,0U0  iMunds  of  potatoes,  3.000  pounds  of  Hub  bard  squashes,  ' 
40  bushels  of  onions,  6,000  pounds  of  cabbago,  26  bushels  of  pease,  200  pounds  of  lettuce,  lObushoIsof 
carrots,  30  bushels  of  beets ;  put  up  3  barrels  of  nickle-s ;  used  750  dozen  radishes ;  hod  50  ciuarts  of  straw- 
berries from  plants  less  than  a  year  old.  So  lar  this  season  there  have  been  ^aiHod  and  used  by  the 
school  1,000  doEen  radishes,  lOd  dozen  onions.  250  pounds  of  lettuce,  220  quarts  of  strawberries,  5 
bushels  of  pease.  We  have  sot  out  100  fruit  trees,  ]>eaches  and  apples;  set  1,600  strawberry  plants, 
which  are  doing  nicely.  We  now  have  growing  and  in  tine  condition  3  acres  of  potatoes  and  enough 
encumbers,  beeta,  carrots,  tomatoes,  and  onions  to  furnish  the  school  with  all  they  can  use  for  tne 
coming  year;  also  1,600  fine  cabbages  growing. 

The  stock  consists  of  2  horses,  2  cows  and  calves,  and  with  the  gardening  furnish  the  bo^-s  an  oppor- 
tunity to  cultivate  the  habits  of  industry. 

The  manufacturing  and  mending  of  clothing,  together  with  all  the  household  dutit's  to  perform,  fur- 
nish the  girls  with  excellent  means  of  learning  just  what  they  ought  to  know.  There  have  been 
manufactured  in  the  sewing  room  this  year  147  aprons.  54  curtains.  157  drawers,  115  dn^sses.  97  nap- 
kins, 62  pairs  of  pants,  15  pillowcases,  48  sheets,  7  shirts,  51  nkirtM,  14  tablecloths,  115  towels,  and  o6 
waists. 

Literary. — The  results  of  schoolroom  work  wore  highly  gratifying,  though  we  were  not  well  sup- 
plied with  books  and  schoolroom  appliances.  The  goo<]  advancement  msdo  by  tho  diflereut  grades  is 
attributable  to  the  zeal  and  energy  of  our  able  and  efficient  teachers.  Tho  school  has  not  only  made 
C4>nsiderable  progress  in  class  work,  but  improved  in  habits  of  industry  and  personal  cleanliness. 
Both  boys  and  ^rls  have  given  up  talking  Indian  and  now  use  the  English  language  freely  and 
fluently. 

Health. — Tho  general  health  of  the  school  has  been  excellent.  But  one  death  has  occurre<l  during 
tho  year,  and  that  was  accidental.  A  boy,  12  years  o  f  age.  attempting  to  lift  a  large  vessel  of  hot 
water  from  the  tank  in  tlie  kitchen  iK^came  overbalanced  and  fell  in  and  wan  ho  badly  scalded  that  he 
died  from  the  effects. 

Tho  iraprovenient  in  health  over  previous  years  is  the  result  of  systematic  effort  on  the  part  of  every- 
one concerned  to  improve  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  premises,  together  with  the  prompt  and 
efficient  efforts  of  Dr.  James  R.  Walker,  who  has  successfully  treated  every  case  of  disease  ana  given 
such  hygienic  instruction  that  sickness  has  been  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Inspection.— During  the  latter  part  of  July,  1894,  Inspector  C.  C.  Duncan,  mmle  a  visit  to  the  school. 
In  February,  1895,  Charles  I).  Rake.straw,  lin  company  with  the  agent.  Capt.  John  W.  Dubb,  visited 
the  school,  and  in  May,  1895,  Insp<^ctor  McCormick  came  to  tho  school.  They  all  appeared  greatly 
pleased  with  its  management.    Their  labors  while  here  were  in  tho  best  intereMt  of  the  school. 

Prosperity.— Tho  school  has  had  a  prosperous  year ;  the  pupils  an^  satisfied :  the  social  and  moral 
condition  show  advancement:  the  industrial  departments  are  efficient:  the  garden,  stock,  sewing 
room,  kitchen,  and  laundry  each  and  all  testify  to  the  faithful,  painstaking,  and  efficient  ctlorts  of  the 
school  employees. 

Employees.— During  the  year  I  have  been  assisted  by  an  able  corps  of  employees.  It  is  difficult  to 
maintain  the  discipline  of  an  institution  of  this  kind  when  one*s  enorts  are  continually  frustrated  by 
the  pernicious  influence  of  persons  not  interested  or  concerned  in  school  matters.  There  have  been 
some  changes  made,  and  I  think  now  the  moral  tone  of  the  employees  is  very  good.  As  much  harmony 
has  existed  as  among  Indian  school  employet's  generally :  but  it  is  inipo.ssiblo  toaMsociat^)  so  many 
people  together,  aa  closely  as  they  must  be  in  a  school  of^  this  kind,  without  more  or  Ichs  friction. 

The  employes  have  generally  manifested  a  good  degree  of  interest  in  tho  work  of  the  school,  but 
my  experience  in  this  work  convinces  me  that  none  shouhl  enter  the  Indian  school  service  but  those 
wno  are  thoroughly  interested  in  the  work,  who  will  devote  their  entire  time  to  the  interests  of  the 
children,  and  wno  are  thoroughly  imbued  with  a  true,  earnest,  and  sincere  missionary  spirit.    *    *    * 

Masic- The  singing  done  by  the  pupils  of  this  school  has  developed  marked  proficiency.  Gratifying 
progress  has  been  made  in  singing  uy  note  and  in  learning  new  airs.  The  pupils  have  been  remark- 
ably quick  in  givingcorrect  tones.  The  latent  musical  talent  among  the  children  of  this  school  migiit 
be  profitably  utilized  in  an  orchestra  or  brass  band  that  would  add  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  school. 

Eranday  exercises. — They  have  consisted  of  :i  Sabbath  school  from  10  to  11  a.  in.,  and  the  interest  has 
been  greatly  increaseil  by  thecontribution  of  lesson  leaves  and  helps  from  the  American  Sunday  School 
Union  of  Philadelphia.  '  The  evening  exercises  consisted  of  songs  and  short  talks  r>r  select  reading  by 
the  employees,  which  have  commanded  the  interest  of  pupils  and  been  productive  of  good  results. 

Morals.— While  exercising  constant  watchfulness  and  ever  on  the  alert  to  discern  any  tendency 
to  wrongdoing,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  report  that  the  standard  of  morality  among  the  pupils  is  much 
higher  than  was  anticipated  when  we  entered  upon  this  work.  In  honesty,  fidelity,  truthfulness, 
cleanliness  of  speech,  and  personal  purity  tliey  compare  favorably  with  the  average  boy  or  girl 
attending  the  public  schools.  Many  of  theiu  liave  been  raised  above  the  level  of  the  class  of  whites 
who  hang  along  th«)  bonlers  of  tho  reservations.  When  not  degraded  by  the  item ic ions  influence  of 
8uch  persons,  the  standard  of  virtue  and  integrity  that  obtains  among  them  reflects  much  credit  upon 
the  efforts  of  the  employees  of  thi.s  school. 

The  matron.— Few,  if  any,  of  the  employees  of  an  Indian  school  are  so  situated  as  to  be  of  more 
help  in  the  work  or  perforin  more  arduous  or  more  onerous  duties  than  the  matron.  In  this  particular 
our  school  this  vear  has  been  blessed  by  the  work  and  influence  of  Mrs.  Alice  Strahl.  Cheerful, 
industrious,  and  energetic  in  the  highest  degree,  she  has  spread  good  humor  throughout  her  depart- 
ment^ while  her  contagions  energy  and  dislike  of  untidiness  have  l»een  commnnicattMl  to  tlie  itupils 
with  most  desirable  result.**. 

Sewing  room.— In  the  sewing  room  Mrs.  Ilanks  has  had  a  detail  of  two  girls  in  the  forenoon  and  two 
in  the  afternoon,  who  work  thern  for  a  month  at  a  time:  then  they  are  changed  to  the  kitt'hcnand 
laundry.  Besides  doing  the  iiatching,  darning,  and  other  work  for  85  children,  they  have  been  taught 
to  cut  and  make  dres.Hes.  aprons,  underwear,  pillowslips,  sheets,  towels,  table  covers,  knee  pant«, 
napkins,  etc.  Of  over  30  girls  not  one  couhl  make  a  dress  or  apron  when  they  came  t«us.  Twelve 
have  been  taught  to  run  a  sewing  machine  with  very  satisfactory  results. 

Kitchen. — Rapid  advancement  has  been  made  in  tho  culinary  art.  At  the  opening  of  the  school  but 
few  of  the  pupils  could  be  trusted  to  v  asli  dishes,  clean  cooking  utensils,  or  prepare  vegetable.s.  Not 
one  had  any  Knowledge  of  bread  making,  cooking  meats,  v«'getables.  etc.  Thirteen  of  the  25  girls 
that  have  been  detailed  in  the  kitchen  have  l»een  taught  to  make  excellent  bread,  prepare  meat  in 
several  ways,  make  plain  pastry,  and  can  prepare  a  meal  for  100  pupils  or  for  the  school  mess,  as  the 
oaae  may  be. 
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Laundry.—Thia  work  is  carried  on  -without  modeni  appliaii(*e8.  Two  or  three  WMbing  machines,  a 
small  cauldron  to  heat  the  water,  and  an  old  cook  stove  for  heating  the  irons  are  the  ImpleinentB  for 
performing  this  part  of  the  work. 

The  boys  and  girls  who  have  been  detailed  in  the  laundry  have  performed  their  parts  well  and  by 
tho  use  of  the  common  provision  made.  The  instruction  can  be  applied  at  their  homes,  or,  in  the  event 
of  their  obtaining  employment  in  private  families,  will  bo  of  greater  use  to  them  than  aeqniring  a 
familiaritv  with  the  machinery  of  a  steam  laundry . 

In  conclusion  I  desire  to  thank  the  Department  for  prompt  consideration  of  business  matters,  and, 
with  kindly  acknowledgment  to  the  school  employees  for  the  faithful  performanoe  of  the  duties 
assigned  them, 

I  am,  your  obedient  servant,  Henrt  Hanks, 

Superintendent. 

The  C0MMI8SIOKER  OF  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  NEAH  BAY  AGENCY. 

Nbah  Bay  Agency,  Wash,,  August  12y  1895, 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  herewith  submit  to  you  my  first  annual  report  of  this 
agency. 

Assuming  charge  of  this  agency  on  the  9th -day  of  July,  and  not  having  the 
benefit  of  any  information  from  my  predecessor  and  there  being  no  records  of 
the  previous  operations  of  the  agency  left  for  my  guidance,  I  have  had  to  act 
according  to  the  best  of  my  judgment  in  following  the  instructions  received  from 
the  Department  to  labor  to  promote  the  present  policy  of  the  Government  for  the 
advancement  of  the  Indians  in  the  habits  and  industries  of  civilized  life.  It  is 
therefc're  too  soon  to  predict  any  strongly  marked  result  upon  the  character  and 
habits  of  the  tribe  as  the  fruits  of  my  labors  at  this  early  date. 

The  aspect  of  the  reservation  as  I  found  it  was  far  from  being  encouraging. 
Everything  is  in  a  dilapidated  condition.  Houses  are  out  of  repair  and  deprived  of 
furniture,  with  the  exception  of  the  new  school  building,  whicn  was  Just  onilt  last 
year ;  and  I  suppose,  from  what  I  have  heard,  the  old  building  was  the  most  dilapi- 
dated of  them  all.  The  old  buildings  must  be  repaired  or  new  building^  built  in 
their  stead  or  shut  up  shop. 

Tho  Makah  Indians  are  a  seagoing  tribe.  They  live  exclusively  by  fishing.  Their 
opportunities  for  obtaining  fur  seal,  salmon,  and  halibut  are  excellent;  also  the  oil 
of  tho  dogfish,  shark,  and  whale.  The  character  of  the  land  of  the  reservation  in 
it^  present  condition  is  not  such  as  to  tempt  them  from  their  present  pursuits. 
Like  other  men,  they  have  an  eye  to  business  and  do  that  which  pays  them  best. 
If  they  had  tho  industry  and  forecast  of  any  civilized  community  tney  could  easil^ 
economize  the  opportunity  that  nature  has  provided  them  so  as  to  become  in  a 
short  time  a  well-to-do,  thriving,  and  prosperous  people. 

A  good  many  of  the  women  manufacture  table  mats,  which  are  very  artistic,  out 
of  sea  grass;  also  baskets  out  of  the  samo  material,  which  are  quite  salable  among 
white  iieoplo,  out  of  which  they  derive  a  good  deal  of  profit.  Coarse  mats  of  larger 
size  are  also  made  from  the  inner  bark  of  the  cedar  tree,  useful  in  lining  houses, 
covering  floors,  and  many  other  uses.  These  are  sold  cheap,  but  give  addition  to 
their  revenues. 

Sanitary  condition. — The  Indians,  as  they  adopt  the  white  man's  mode  of  living,  are 
becoming  more  healthy.  More  children  are  bom  and  live  to  grow  up  to  mannood 
and  womanhood  than  formerly.  As  near  as  I  can  estimate  there  nas  been  an  increase 
by  births  the  past  year. 

The  physician  has  suffered  great  inconvenience  in  not  being  furnished  with  the 
needed  medicines  from  the  Department. 

Education. — Tho  education  of  the  youth  and  children  of  the  agency  has  the  appear- 
ance of  progressing  fairly  during  the  past  year. 

What  we  need  most  in  the  scliooJroom  to  make  attraction  for  these  pupils  is  an 
organ.  The  one  in  use  now  is  worn  out  and  unfit  for  service.  1  would  also  request 
that  one  of  the  teachers  be  a  lady  who  could  combine  music  with  other  studies.  I 
earucRtly  commend  the  subject  to  the  consideration  of  the  Department  and  bespeak 
its  action  in  behalf  of  the  above  suggestions. 

Tho  permanent  necessity  with  us  is  the  proper  facilities  for  educating  the  Indians. 
They  have  lately  been  received  as  wards  of  our  common  country,  and  as  it  is  the 
bonnden  duty  of  the  parent  to  fit  his  child  by  education  for  the  battle  of  life,  so  it 
becomes  the  Government,  as  the  guardian  of  the  red  man,  to  throw  around  him  the 
protecting  influence  of  education.  Our  country  is  entering  on  the  eve  of  an  era  which 
will  aft'ord  no  inducements  for  ignorance.  This  is  realized  to  such  an  extent  that 
already  compulsory  education  is  rapidly  becoming  a  household  word,  and  even  in 
communities  where  learning  is  general  new  measures  are  being  taken  to  make  it 
more  complete. 
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If  we  expeot  tliese  Indians  to  come  out  from  their  present  deplorable  condition  we 
must  point  them  to  something  better.  Whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  these  people, 
the  i>Mition  they  may  assume  in  the  affairs  of  men,  the  part  they  may  sustain  in  the 
grand  drama  of  existence,  whether  they  are  to  be  perpetuated  into  the  golden  age, 
on  whose  threshold  the^  now  stand,  or  doomed  to  follow  many  of  their  sister  tribes 
down  into  total  extermmation,  no  one  thing  will  be  held  so  amenable  to  their  future 
as  the  measure  now  taken  in  their  behalf.  To  accomplish  this  e^ectnally  will  require 
much  time,  patience,  and  means,  but  we  feel  that  efforts  thus  spent  will  not  be 
thrown  away. 

QnUlehate  day  sohool.— This  school  is  situated  35  miles  south  from  this  agency,  and 
is  under  the  management  of  A.  W.  Smith,  teacher.  Mr.  Smith  says  the  school  is 
flonrishing,  but  he  would  recommend  that  some  of  the  larger  girls  be  transferred  to 
this  the  Nei^  Ba}'^  Agency  school,  and  taught  to  make  and  mend  their  own  garments 
and  to  do  general  housework,  for  they  are  entirely  ignorant  of  the  duties  they  should 
perform.    The  boys  should  also  be  taught  to  work  und  be  useful  men. 

I  would  therefore  recommend  that  30  of  the  children  of  the  above-named  tribe  be 
brought  to  this  the  agency  school,  and  kept  from  year  to  year  until  they  are  above 
school  ase.  By  so  doing  we  will  lessen  the  burden  of  Mr.  Smith,  and  require  only 
one  teacher  there,  and  with  the  addition  of  a  lady  teacher  at  this  the  agency  school 
will  bring  things  to  a  proper  standard. 

Concluding,  I  respectfully  submit  herewith  the  superintendent's  and  agency  physi- 
cian's reports.    Thanking  you  for  past  favors,  I  have  the  honor  to  be, 
Very  respectfully^  your  obedient  servant; 

John  C.  Keknan, 
United  States  Indian  Agent, 

The  CoMMissiONEK  OF  Indian  Affairs. 


Report  of  Superintendent  ok  Neaii  Bay  School. 

Nkah  Bat,  Wash.,  August  8,  2895. 

Sm :  I  have  the  honcnr  to  snbmit  the  following  Mmnal  report  of  the  Neah  Bay  Agency  boarding  school 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  Jnne  30, 1896 : 

Bttildinfa.— The  new  boilding,  replaoinfi^  the  one  bamed  on  February  22.  1894,  was  ready  for  occn- 
panoy  when  oar  school  convened  on  October  15  of  the  j»ast  year,  but  it  is  by  no  ineanfl  the  building 
needed  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  wasoonatruct«d.  The  play  room  fur  the  girls  is  very  small,  Iwiug 
only  U  by  18  feet,  afibrding  very  little  room  for  80  girls  to  play,  especially  iu  a  climate  where  tho  num- 
ber of  rainy  days  so  fur  exceed  in  number  the  pleasant  ones.  Our  dormitory  for  the  girls,  which  is 
Bituated  in  the  above-named  bnildine,  is  small  and  ill  arranged,  aflfording  no  room  for  wardrobes,  not 
even  room  for  the  few  trunks  ownedl>y  them. 

Attendance.— The  attendance  for  the  past  year  has  not  been  quite  so  large  as  last  year,  on  account  of 
Biokness.  A  few  of  our  bovs  and  giris  while  away  in  the  hop  tields  last  year  contracted  very  severe 
colds,  which  has  resulted  in  the  death  of  2  girls  and  2  boys,  while  5  others  are  very  feeble  with  con- 
sumption. 

Bonoolroom  work. — The  work  in  this  department  has  not  bc^en  neelected  in  the  least,  neither  has  it 
been  inefficient,  bnt  is  deserving  of  sreat  credit.  Much  has  been  done  during  the  past  year  to  bring 
the  pupils  out  of  their  timidness  by  leading  them  into  new  spheres,  causing  them  to  forget  their  indi* 
Tidoaliam.  In  this  way,  with  a  list  of  pronouncing  words  and  thorough  drills  and  frequent  reviews, 
their  progress  has  been  wonderful. 

81o]ra  work.— The  boys,  both  large  and  small,  have,  under  my  immediate  caro,  made  35  miniature 
ftill-ngged  schooners,  as  complete  as  could  be  constructed,  from  leaden  keel  to  top  mainsail,  and  to 
to  the  great  delight  of  all  the  school  these  little  crafts  have  been  sailed  during  some  of  the  pleasant 
anmmer  eveninffs  on  the  calm  and  placid  waters  of  the  bay. 

Indostrial  work. — Under  the  excellent  care  of  Mr.  Govan,  our  industrial  teacher,  the  boys  have  done 
the  usual  amount  of  industrial  work  connected  with  the  school  and  agency,  such  as  constructing  roads, 
hauling  wood,  caring  for  cattle,  butoheriiii;,  landing  the  Government  supplies  from  the  steamer,  etc. 

With  earnest  iirayers  for  the  success  of  the  Indian  cause,  and  thanking  yuu  for  the  grt'at  favors 
shown  us  by  the  Indian  OtHoe,  I  ask  to  remain, 

Yoors,  very  respectfully,  J.  E.  Youkqblood,  SuperiiUendetU. 

The  CoMMiSBioNBB  or  Indian  Affaibs. 

(Throngh  J.  C.  Keenan,  United  States  Indian  agent.) 


REPORT  OF  TULALIP  AGENCY. 

TuLALiP  Indian  Agency, 
Tulalip  fFash.,  August  JO,  1895, 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  instructions  from  the  Department  I  liave  the  honor  to 
make  my  second  annual  report  of  affairs  pertaining  to  the  Tulalip  A^eucv. 

When  I  assumed  charge  on  July  1, 1894,  it  became  necessary  for  mo  to  /orward  my 
annual  report,  in  eluding  census  and  statistics,  by  September  1.  My  limited  experience 
in  the  affairs  of  the  agency  made  it  a  matter  of  impossibility  to  make  a  report 
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either  satisfactory  to  the  Department  or  to  myself.  My  administration  of  affairs  for 
a  year  has  familiarized  me  with  the  actnal  condition  and  progress  of  the  Indians, 
their  occupations  and  habits,  and  should  therefore  enable  me  to  speak  more  intelli- 
gently of  tneir  advance  toward  the  much-desired  goal  of  civilization  and  self-support. 
I  then  had  to  rely  entirely  upon  the  farmers  of  the  several  reservations  in  tasing 
the  census  and  in  collecting  statistics.  Subsequent  investigations,  however,  have 
convinced  me  that  no  dependence  can  be  placed  npon  these  reports,  the  statistics 
relative  to  agricultural  products  and  several  other  items  being  more  gness  work  than 
the  result  of  careful  investigation. 

This  waut  of  accuracy  was  duo  to  the  incompetency  and  carelessness  of  the  former 
fanners  on  the  reservations,  more  especially  was  this  so  with  regard  to  Port  Madison 
and  Muckleslioot.  This  criticism  is  not  intended  to  reflect  on  Mr.  Hristow,  the  fanner 
at  Swiuomish ;  he  has  always  performed  his  duty  to  my  entire  satisfaction.  On  the 
Muckleshoot  and  Port  Madison  reservations  the  farmers  either  would  not  or  conld 
not  enforce  obedience  to  orders  or  punish  parties  guilty  of  drunkenness  and  other 
gross  immoralities.  In  consequence  thereof  a  general  state  of  demoralization  existed. 
The  policemen  and  judges  all  got  drunk  on  a  certain  occasion,  met  at  the  court- honse, 
took  off  their  uniforms,  and,  as  they  informed  me  in  a  formal  letter,  abolished  them- 
selves. With  a  change  of  farmers,  also  of  police  and  judges,  a  change  for  the  better 
has  taken  place.  Drunkenness  has  almost  entirely  disappeared  and  both  jj^ood  order 
and  discipline  are  maintained  under  the  firm  and  energetic  administration  of  Mr. 
Axe.  More  land  has  been  cleared  up  and  planted  than  in  any  four  previous  years,  and 
a  marked  improvement  is  perceptible  in  the  affairs  of  the  reservation. 

In  all  the  reservations  attached  to  this  agency  peace,  order,  and  quiet  prevail. 
Less  drimkenness  occurs  within  the  limits  of  the  agency  than  ever  before  in  its  his- 
tory. Whatever  drunkenness  does  occur  among  the  Indians  takes  place  in  the  ac^a- 
cent  towns,  for  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  punish  either  the  Indian  or  the  party 
selling  the  whisky. 

Lommi  Reservation. — Serious  and  well-founded  complaints  were  made  by  the  Indians 
of  this  reservation  against  the  Fairhaven  Mill  Company,  which,  by  a  system  of  piles 
connected  by  boom  sticks  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nooksack  River,  has  caused  an  immense 
accumulation  of  drift.  This  accumulation  of  drift  extends  from  a  half  to  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  in  front  of  and  below  the  Indian  village  and  the  site  of  the  Govem- 
ment  buildings,  andnot  only  interferes  seriously  with  the  free  navigation  of  the  river, 
but  even  threatens,  in  times  of  high  water,  to  wash  away  the  whole  Indian  village. 
Such  a  catastrophe  was  only  prevented  last  spring  by  the  watchfulness  of  the  Indians, 
assisted  by  Mr.  Evans,  the  teacher.  They  were  compelled  to  work  for  several  days 
to  protect  themselves  from  threatened  destruction  by  the  floods. 

Complaints  were  also  made  against  the  Alaska  Packing  Company,  which  the 
Indians  allege  ha<l  so  arranged  and  located  the  fish  traps  and  nets  at  Point  Roberts 
as  to  practically  exclude  the  Indians  from  their  fishing  grounds.  These  Indians  and 
their  ancestors  have  been  in  the  habit  of  fishing  upon  these  fishing  grounds  for 
years,  and  thev  claim  that  the  right  was  guaranteed  to  them  by  the  treaty  of  1856. 

These  cases  have  been  reported  to  the  Department.  Suits  have  been  instituted  in 
the  United  States  district  court — one  against  the  Fairhaven  Mill  Company  for  damages 
caused  by  the  obstruction  of  navigation  of  the  Nooksack  River,  the  other  against 
the  Alaska  Packing  Company  for  an  invasion  of  the  treaty  rights  of  the  Indians. 
Hotli  caKos  are  now  pending  before  Judge  llanford,  at  Seattle.  It  is  hoped  that  an 
early  decision  will  be  reached. 

Allotments. — The  promiscuous  issuance  of  patents  to  Indians  of  the  agency  without 
aiiy  regard  to  the  fact  as  to  whether  or  not  they  are  living  upon  the  land,  improv- 
ing it,  and  honestly  intend  to  make  homes  for  themselves  and  their  families  is  not  only 
a  detriment  to  the  service,  but  an  injury  as  well  to  the  Indian.  Such,  it  seems,  has 
been  the  practice  here ;  for  there  are  a  large  number  of  Indians  holding  patents  to  land 
who  do  not  live  on  their  lands,  never  made  any  improvements — indeed,  some  do  not 
ev(Mi  know  exactly  where  their  lands  are,  while  others  do  not  live  on  a  reservation 
niid  have  been  absent  for  several  years.  The  only  practical  effect  of  such  a  policy 
is,  under  the  allotment  act  of  1887,  as  construed  by  the  courts  in  the  West,  to  thrust 
citizenship  upon  the  Indians  when  they  are,  as  a  rule,  totally  unprepared  and  unfit  to 
discharge  the  obligations  imposed  upon  them.  The  Indian  is  quick,  however,  to 
avail  himself  of  one  of  the  inalienable  rights  of  American  citizenship,  and  gets  glo- 
riously drunk,  having  no  dread  of  punishment  by  Indian  courts  or  agent  to  mar  the 
pleasure  of  his  debauch. 

While  visiting  the  reservations  last  spring  1  called  the  Indians  together  and  rep- 
resented in  as  forcible  language  as  I  could  the  im)>lied  obligation  they  took  upon 
themselves  when  accepting  a  patent  from  the  Government.  They  all  seemed  to  be 
much  impressed  by  my  talk,  and  expressed  a  determination  to  do  better  in  the  future. 
Many  returned  to  their  homes  who  nad  been  absent  several  years,  and  went  to  work 
on  their  lands.  ANfTiether  this  renewed  manifestation  of  industry  will  be  temporary 
or  permanent  I  am  nnablo  to  say. 
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Habits  and  ooonpatioiis. — The  Indians,  ns  a  rale,  are  not  systematic  fanners.  Fann- 
ing is  ^ith  them  the  incident  and  not  the  bnsiness  of  every-day  life.  Some  of  them, 
the  more  thrifty  and  industrious,  have  well-cultivated  farms  and  comfortable  houses, 
and  are  anxious  to  have  their  children  educated.  They  generally  live  like  white 
people.  These,  however,  are  the  exception.  A  large  majority  spend  most  of  their 
time  in  their  canoes  fishing,  especially  during  the  salmon  season.  In  the  summer 
they  are  absent  most  of  the  time  picking  bernes.  In  the  early  fall,  with  few  excep- 
tions, all,  little  and  big,  young  and  old,  eo  to  the  hop  fields,  where  they  meet  old 
friends  from  all  over  the  sound  and  east  of  the  mount  ains.  Here  they  drink,  gamble, 
and,  as  they  say,  have  a  good  time  generally.  This  annual  pilgrimage  to  the  hop 
fields  is  very  demoralizing  and  positively  injurious ;  but  as  it  has  been  their  custom 
for  many  years,  and  always  permitted  by  former  agents,  I  did  not  feel  justified  in 
interfering  with  what  they  seem  to  regard  as  one  of  their  vested  rights. 

From  close  observation  I  am  satisfied  that  the  sreateet  obstacle  to  progress  and  to 
the  advancement  of  the  young  Indian  is  the  old  Indian.  He  still  clings  to  his  old 
superstitions  and  cherishes  secretly  the  old  traditions  and  teachings  of  his  savage 
ancestors.  He  is  opposed  to  sending  the  children  to  school ;  creates  all  the  dissat- 
isfaction and  distrust  that  he  can  secretly  foment  in  the  child's  mind ;  interferes 
with  the  agency  physician  in  the  treatment  of  patients ;  and  does  whatever  he  can 
in  the  two  months  of  vacation  to  neutralize  the  good  efiects  of  the  ten  months'  school 
session.  With  his  disappearance  from  the  scene  of  action,  a  more  rapid  and  marked 
advance  will  take  place  among  the  younger  Indians. 

Sohools. — There  are  two  schools  connected  with  the  agency — the  male  and  female 
industrial  boarding  school  at  Tulalip,  with  an  average  attendance  of  100,  and  the 
Lummi  day  school  taught  by  Mr.  Evans. 

The  former,  the  indiistriat  contract  boarding  school,  is  ably  managed  by  the  Rev. 
Peter  J.  Dubbel,  assisted  by  a  corps  of  self-sacriticing,  conscientious  sisters  of 
charity ;  the  institution  is  in  a  high  state  of  efficiency.  The  past  session  has  been 
a  very  satisfactory  one  in  every  respect.  The  children  have  been  well  fed,  well 
taught,  contented,  and  happy.  Not  a  single  complaint  of  any  kind  has  been  made 
by  the  Indians  against  the  school ;  this  is  something  quite  unusual.  For  a  more 
detailed  report  ofthe  school  I  respectfully  refer  you  to  the  report  of  Father  Dubbel, 
which  is  herewith  inclosed. 

The  Lummi  day  school,  with  an  average  attendance  of  35,  is  presided  over  by  Mr. 
D.  H.  Evans,  who  is  conscientious  and  attentive  to  his  duties.  Considering  the  dif- 
ficulties with  which  he  has  to  contend,  his  pupils  have  made  commendable  progress 
during  the  year. 

PaUio  roads. — ^The  Indians  liable  to  road  duty  have  worked  five  days,  the  limit  of 
the  law,  and  have  greatly  improved  the  x)ublic  roads.  New  and  expensive  bridges 
have  been  built  with  no  cost  to  the  Government,  thus  facilitating  the  hauling  of  sup- 
plies and  agricultural  products  to  market  and  different  parts  of  the  reservation. 

Employees. — The  employees  of  the  agency  have  been  busily  engaged  during  the  year 
in  mskking  needed  repairs  to  the  Government  buildings,  which  became  so  dilapidated 
as  to  be  scarcely  habitable.  The  agency  physician.  Dr.  C.  M.  Buchanan,  and  the  clerk, 
Mr.  J.  W.  Harris,  have  each  discharged  their  respective  duties  conscientiously. 
Peace,  harmony,  and  good  feeling  exist  within  the  limits  ofthe  agency  and  between 
the  officials,  employees,  and  the  Indians. 

Hygiene. — For  information  as  to  the  general  health  and  as  to  prevailing  diseases,  I 
respectfully  refer  you  to  the  inclosed  report  of  the  agency  physician. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  leave  to  tender  my  thanks  to  the  Department  for  the  uniformly 
courteous  treatment  and  prompt  assistance  and  cooperation  in  every  measure  for  the 
promotion  of  the  good  of  the  service  and  the  advancement  of  the  Indians  under  my 
charge. 

Very  respectfully,  D.  C.  Govan. 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 

The  CoMMisiONER  OF  Indian  Affairs. 


Report  of  Superintendent  of  Tulalip  School. 

Tulalip  Industrial  Boardino  School, 

Tulalip,  Wcuh.,  August  19,  lfi95. 

Sm:  1  have  the  honor  t^  Bubmit  the  following  report  for  the  year  1894-95 : 
AttenilanM.— The  enrollment  daring  the  year  was  129,  and  the  avcra^^o  attendance  98. 
School  work. — Improvement  alon^  the  whole  lino  has  been  oar  watchword.  That  oar  endeavor  was 
not  in  vain  was  shown  by  our  closing  exercines,  and  fally  n[)prei!iated  by  those  who  saw  the  perform- 
ance ofthe  same  children  this  time  a  year  ago.  In  the  induHtrial  line  it  ha«i  been  my  constant 
endeavor  to  give  to  all  as  compi-ehensive  and  diversified  manual  training  as  will  enable  the  boys  com- 
pleting our  course  t<o  feel  at  home  with  every  tool  used  on  the  farm,  in  the  carpenter,  blacksmith,  and 
shoemaker  shops,  while  our  girls  have  received  practical  lessons  in  dressmaking  and  in  every  branch 
of  general  housewifery. 
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ReacUn|r  room. — Tho  establishing  of  a  reading  room  has  been  another  step  forward.  This  room,  aa 
an  experiment,  was  open  to  our  Doys  at  all  times  of  the  day,  and  aarpassmg  all  expectationa  it  waa 
ran>ly  withont  an  occupant  during  the  time  not  devoted  to  classroom  or  industrial  work. 

Music— Masio,  both  instrumental  and  vocal,  has  received  as  much  attention  as  was  possible.  Every 
day  at  least  hidf  an  hour  has  been  devoted  to  teaching  singing  during  the  third  ouarter  of  the  year, 
tlio  host  attended  quarter  of  the  whole  year.  Daring  the  rest  of  the  year  at  least  tnree  lessons  a  wee^ 
were  ^ven.    A  class  of  eight  girls  haa  made  good  progress  on  the  piano. 

Discipline. — During  the  past  year  the  experiment  of  a  school  court  has  been  tried  and  found  success- 
ful. The  boys  have  elected  their  own  court  oflScors  and  liavo  shown  great  respect  for  them,  always 
willing  to  accept  and  carry  out  the  sentence  of  the  court,  which  of  course  was  always  subtlect  to  the 
approval  of  the  principal  teacher.  The  sentences  indicted  wore  generally  one-half  hour  to  two  hours' 
study  or  work  on  the  weekly  half  holiday,  according  to  the  gravity  of  the  offense. 

Needed  improvements.— In  mv  report  of  last  year  I  called  attennon  to  the  general  repair  of  floors 
and  roofs  needed  in  all  the  buildings  and  to  the  total  want  of  protection  in  case  of  fire.  As  all  tha 
school  buildings  belong  to  the  Government  I  think  it  well  to  repeat  this  request.  The  flooring  and 
shingbng  are  certainly  an  imperative  necoHsity,  while  the  necessary  arrangements  for  protection  from 
fire  would  be  at  least  a  measure  of  prudence. 

Health.— Notwithstanding  the  influenza  epidemic  which  touched  our  school  I  have  to  report  gen- 
eral jgood  health  for  all  our  children  during  the  past  year.  The  alwavH  ready  and  careful  attendance 
received  from  our  agency  physician,  Dr.  C.  M.  JBuchanan,  has  certainly  much  to  do  with  this  good 
showing. 

I  have  alHO  to  acknowledge  the  visit  of  Inspector  P.  McCormick  and  to  thank  you  for  the  many 
courtesies  and  attentions  shown  to  the  schoul  and  to  me  during  the  past  year. 
Very  respectfully, 

Peter  J.  Dubbbl,  SuperinUnd*nt, 

Tho  COMMIBHIONBR  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS. 
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REPORT  OF  YAKIMA  AGENCY. 

Yakima  Agency,  Fori  Simcoe,  Wash,,  Augtut  SI,  1895, 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  office  regulations  I  liave  the  honor  to  submit  the  follow- 
ing report  of  affairs  at  this  agency  for  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1895 : 

Seservation. — The  Yakima  Indian  Reservation  is  located  in  Yakima  County,  which 
is  a  little  larger  than  the  State  of  Connecticut.  It  contains  niorie  than  800,000  acres, 
or  about  1,400  square  miles,  which  is  less  than  one-fourth  the  county.  The  reserva- 
tion extends  from  the  Ahtanam  Kiver  on  the  north  to  the  southern  Doundary  of  the 
county,  along  the  Simcoe  Mountains,  and  from  the  Yakima  River  on  the  east  to  the 
foot  of  Mount  Adams  on  the  west.  About  250-,000  acres  of  the  reservation  is  well 
adapted  to  irrigation.  The  western  portion  of  this  area,  lyiug  on  the  slope  of  the 
Cascade  Kauge,  is  covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of  excellent  timber,  viz,  pine,  fir, 
tamarack, spruce,  and  hemlock.  Tlie  timber  lands  compose  about  150,000 acres;  the 
remainder  is  broken  and  fit  only  for  grazing  purposes. 

Climate. — The  climate  of  this  section  is  almost  perfect — tho  maximum  temperature 
97^,  minimum  4^ ;  the  annual  rainfall  13  inches.  This  region  can  properly  be  described 
as  soiiiiarid,  for  with  considerable  rainfall  it  combines  tho  advantage  of  moderation 
in  heat  and  cold.  The  warm  winds  from  tho  tropics  of  the  Pacific,  known  thronffh- 
out  the  AVest  as  the  **chinook8"  from  an  Indian  tribo  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia 
Kiver,  follow  tho  course  of  that  great  stream  through  the  mountains,  and,  entering 
the  Yakima  Valley,  repel  the  chilling  current  from  the  north  which  would  otherwise 
prevail  in  winter.  The  winters  are  short,  lasting  from  six  weeks  to  three  months.  In 
Febr»iary  the  frost  usually  leaves  tho  ground,  the  hills  are  covered  with  wild  flowers, 
and  fanning  operations  have  a  good  start  by  the  end  of  tho  month. 

Tho  reason  Hot  this  difference  between  the  climate  of  Yakima  and  the  same  degree 
of  altitude  in  the  Eastern  States  is  the  influence  of  the  Japan  current  that  wafts  its 
breezes  along  the  Pacific  shore  and  over  tho  mountain  tops  and  low  pusses,  thus  giv- 
ing to  Yakima  a  climate  not  unlike  that  of  southern  California.  Tlio  warm  days  of 
snmmor,  followed  by  cool  evenings,  are  wholly  unlike  the  summers  of  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  and  Western  prairies.  There  the  heat  is  exhausting,  with  little  or  no  vari- 
ation between  day  and  night  temperature,  whereas  in  Yakima,  living  as  we  do  at  the 
foot  of  the  snow-capped  mountains,  the  nights  are  always  cool,  the  temperature  ranging 
from  55  ^  to  65- . 

Soil. — The  soil  is  rich  and  ranges  from  6  to  50  feet  in  depth.  It  is  firm  in  texture, 
easily  worked,  does  not  bako,  and  contains  all  the  chemical  elements  essential  to  great 
fertility.  It  is  especially  rich  in  lime,  potash,  and  phosphoric  acid — tho  constitu- 
ents inost  essential  to  plant  life.  It  is  almost  equal  to  California  for  fruit,  producing 
everything  except  the  tropical  varieties.  As  an  agricultural  section  it  can  not  be 
excelled.     I  know  of  no  locality  where  such  a  vast  variety  attains  such  perfection. 

Irrigation. — The  reservation  is  watered  principally  by  four  streams,  viz,  the  Yakima 
and  Ahtanam  rivers,  the  Toppenish  and  Satas  creeks.  The  Indians  are  scattered  for 
the  most  part  along  the  streams.  Many  of  them  have  allotments  on  subirrigated 
land^  that  is,  land  with  a  subirrigated  supply  of  water  from  the  streams  and  not 
requiring  irrigation  by  ditches.    Indians  occupying  these  lands,  as  a  rule,  are  self- 
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supporting,  and  some  of  their  crops  arc  equal  to  the  whites.  For  example :  William 
Eagar,  a  half-breed,  raised  1;500  pounds  of  hops  per  acre  last  year  on  6  acres:  Charles 
Ross,  half-breed,  raised  75  bushels  of  com  per  acre  on  10  acres  j  Kelly,  a  full- blood 
Indian,  raised  50  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  on  20  acres;  Mrs.  LiUie,  half-breed,  raised 
75  bushels  of  oats  per  acre  on  200  acres;  Mrs.  McCaulifi*,  half-breed,  raised  6 tons  of 
alfalfa  hay  per  a(;re  last  season  in  three  cuttings;  Mrs.  Stone,  half-breed,  raised  400 
bushels  of  potatoes  per  acre  on  4  acres;  Mrs.  Parton,  half-breed,  raised  13,000  bush- 
els of  barley  which  averaged  from  45  to  65  bushels  per  acre ;  Jimmie  Robins,  also  a 
half-breed,  raised  200  bushels  of  onions  on  1  acre. 

With  soil  producing  such  crops,  with  a  climate  that  is  hardly  equaled,  the  ques- 
tion that  necessarily  suggests  itself  is,  What  is  needed  to  make  the  Indian  self-sup- 
porting f  The  question  can  be  answered  in  a  single  sentence:  Help  them  to  irrigate 
their  lands.  The  idea  of  allotting  an  Indian  80  acres  of  unfenced  sagebrush  land 
(however  line  the  soil  and  climate  may  be),  with  no  water  for  irrigation,  and  expect 
him  to  make  a  living  is  simply  to  expect  a  result  impossible.  He  can  not  irrigate 
unassisted,  for  making  water  canals  is  like  building  railroads,  it  requires  both 
science  and  money,  and  the  very  large  majority  of  these  Indians  have  neither. 

Irrigation  canal. — The  last  Congress  passed  an  act  granting  to  the  Columbia  Irriga- 
tion Company  the  right  to  construct  an  irrigation  canal  across  this  reservation  lor 
the  purpose  of  irrigating  lands  lying  south  of  the  reservation.  This  bill  provides 
that  this  company  shall  sell  water  to  the  Indians  at  such  a  price  as  shall  be  desig- 
nated by  the  Honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The  irrigation  company  have 
made  a  definite  location  of  their  route  and  are  about  to  be^in  construction.  The 
route  commands  abont  100,000  acres  of  land  on  this  reservation  which  is  worthless 
without  water,  but  when  irrigated  is  as  good  as  any  land  in  the  Northwest.  A 
largo  part  of  this  land  has  been  alotted  to  Indians  who  have  no  means  with  which 
to  construct  ditches  nor  any  money  with  which  to  pay  this  company  for  water  at 
any  price,  as  provided  by  the  act.  If  it  is  possible  for  the  Department  to  secure 
an  appropriation  with  which  to  buy  water  from  this  company  for  the  Indians  the 
question  of  making  them  self-supporting  would  then  be  solved.  The  water  avail- 
able from  the  Simcoe,  Toppenish  and  Ahtanam  creeks  is  consumed  in  irrigating 
the  upper  part  of  the  reservation,  and  the  Indians  who  have  land  upon  the  main 
body  of  the  reservation  will  be  obliged  to  go  to  the  Takima  River  for  water.  This 
means  the  expenditure  of  a  large  sum  of  money.  I  am  satisfied  it  can  be  obtained 
from  the  Columbia  Irrigation  Company  much  cheaper  than  they  can  build  the  canal 
themselves,  and  I  would  respectfully  suggest  that  some  steps  be  taken  to  secure  a 
certain  amoun}  of  water  permanently  for  these  Indians. 

Ditches  and  dams. — During  the  past  fiscal  year  there  has  been  expended  $3,200  in 
building  dams  and  irrigation  ditches  upon  this  reservation.  I  have  before  me  the 
report  of  the  en^ueer  who  did  the  work.  It  shows  that  three  d  ims  were  built  and 
llf  miles  of  irrigation  ditches  constructed,  covering  2,800  acres  of  land.  These 
ditches  have  a  flow  of  40  cubic  feet  of  water  per  second.  They  are  all  constructed 
upon  the  upper  part  of  the  reservation  and  are  proving  vastly  beneficial.  It  seems 
to  have  made  the  Indians  more  ambitious,  and  there  is  evidence  of  much  advance- 
ment and  improvement  in  agriculture  during  the  past  year.  They  are  more  pains- 
taking and  manifest  a  great  desire  for  larger  and  better  yields  of  crops  than  hereto- 
fore. They  are  putting  their  grain  in  better,  taking  more  pains  in  preparing  the 
soil  and  selecting  good  seed  and  planting  nearer  the  proper  season.  Many  of  them 
are  reaping  their  harvest  in  the  right  way,  tying  and  shocking  the  bundles.  This  is 
something  I  have  seen  but  few  of  them  do  heretofore.  They  usually  cut  their  grain 
with  a  mowing  machine  and  rake  it  up  as  one  would  hay  and  haul  it  in  this  condi- 
tion to  the  thrasher.    In  this  way  mucn  grain  is  lost. 

More  than  20  miles  of  new  fence  has  been  built  during  the  spring  and  more  fen- 
cing lumber  was  sawed  than  ever  before.  These  improvements  are  encouraging  and 
indicate  a  desire  to  improve. 

These  remarks  as  to  improvement  do  not  apply,  however,  to  the  "  wild"  Yakimas. 
They  are  dragging  along  in  the  same  superstitious  rut.  They  still  decline  to  recog- 
nize the  agent  or  to  patronize  the  s'hops  or  school,  and  no  amount  of  persuasion  will 
induce  them  to  have  their  land  allotted.  They  say  that  when  they  were  bom  they 
lived  upon  their  mothers'  breasts  until  they  reached  a  certain  age,  then  they  lived  off 
the  things  that  come  from  mother  earth,  therefore  it  became  their  mother.  They 
hold  her  sacred  and  declare  her  bosom  should  not  be  scarred  with  section  lines  and 
subdivisions. 

All  the  other  Indians  except  this  small  tribe  have  been  allotted,  and  I  would 
respectfully  recommend  that  these  bo  allotted  also. 

Chorches  and  missionaries. — There  arc  two  Methodist  missionaries  who  reside  upon 
the  reserv^ation.  There  are  four  churches — three  Methodist,  one  Catholic.  One  of  the 
churches  is  seldom  used.  The  Catholics  hold  service  every  Sunday.  When  the  priest 
is  not  present  the  service  is  conducted  by  Captain  Eneas  and  Charley  Mann,  two  full- 
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blood  ludiaus.  There  is  service  at  the  principal  Methodist  church  every  Sunday 
luornin;;,  conducted  by  Kev.  J.  W.  Helm.  In  tHe  evening  he  preaches  to  the  school 
children  at  the  agency.  There  is  a  church  35  miles  from  the  agency,  services  at 
which  are  conducted  by  Rev.  George  Waters,  a  full -blood  Indian.  I  invited  Mr. 
Waters  to  preach  to  the  school-children  last  spring ;  his  sermon  was  very  interesting, 
and  seemed  to  inspire  the  children  very  much. 

Roads. — There  were  about  12  miles  of  now  road  constructed  during  the  year,  and 
about  70  miles  repaired.  I  never  saw  more  interest  taken  in  road-building  and  re- 
pairing than  was  manifested  by  these  Indians.  They  did  their  work  neatly,  and  it 
was  substantial. 

Indian  oonrt — Twenty-five  cases  were  tried  during  the  year  by  the  court  of  Indian 
offenses.  As  a  rule  the  Indians  do  not  like  the  court,  and  prefer  to  be  tried  by  the 
agent.  When  I  returned  from  the  East  on  March  7  last  I  found  a  perfect  uprising 
among  the  Indians  against  the  court.  They  declared  they  intended  to  do  as  the 
Umatilla  Indians;  abolish  the  judges  appointed  by  the  honorable  Commissioner,  and 
elect  their  own  judges,  saying  they  haa  been  allotted  land  and  proposed  to  act  as 
citizens.  Notices  were  posted  to  hold  an  election  on  April  9,  in  which  they  proposed 
to  elect  3  judges,  3  road  commissioners,  8  justices  of  the  peace,  and  1  sheriff.  I  called 
a  council  and  informed  them  that  no  election  would  be  permitted,  and  explained  that 
they  were  not  yet  citizens;  that  they  had  simply  selected  their  allotments,  and  until 
their  allotments  were  approved  by  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior  I  would 
permit  no  new  departures.  They  accepted  the  result  quietly,  and  there  has  been  no 
further  trouble. 

Police. — The  police  force  consists  of  1  captain  and  7  privates.  I  find  that  some- 
times their  eyesight  is  poor  and  they  fail  to  detect  their  intimate  friends  when  they 
are  dnink,  but  with  tnis  exception  they  are  diligent  and  faithful. 

Whisky. — Whisky  continues  to  give'us  a  vast  amount  of  trouble.  During  (he 
past  year  83  men  were  convictcvl  of  selling  whisky  to  these  Indians.  Two  of  my 
most  intelligent  Indians,  Wilbur  Spencer  and  Joe  Riddle,  were  convicted  of  bring- 
ing whisky  on  the  reservation,  and  sentenced  to  eight  and  twelve  months  in  the 
penitentiary.  It  seems  almost  impossible  to  check  the  evil.  I  anticipate  much  dis- 
aster when  their  allotments  are  approved  and  they  can  legally  buy  all  the  whisky 
they  want.  :t  is  to  be  regretted  that  your  recommendation  to  Congress  was  not 
approved,  making  it  a  crime  to  sell  liquor  to  an  Indian  allottee  until  the  patent  for 
his  land  matured.  Never  was  a  recommendation  more  in  his  interest,  nor  one  that 
would  prove  a  greater  blessing.  Whisky  is  his  curse,  and  some  legislation  should 
be  had  upon  the  line  yon  so  wisely  suggest. 

Fisheries. — Suit  has  been  instituted  m  the  United  States  court  against  Wynan 
Bros,  to  restore  to  the  Indians  their  right  to  take  fish  in  all  the  accustomed  fisheries 
along  the  Columbia  River.  This  question  has  caused  a  great  deal  of  trouble  for 
more  than  ten  years,  and  it  is  to  be  noped  that  the  matter  will  be  settled  and  the 
rights  of  all  parties  determined  in  November  next. 

Boundary  line.— The  Indians  continue  to  clamor  for  a  rosurvey  of  the  southern 
boundary  line  of  this  reservation.  The  line  has  been  surveyed  twice,  and  there  is  a 
great  difference  in  the  surveys.  Under  the  last  they  lost  about  200,000  acres  of  land. 
Of  course  they  are  not  satisfied,  and  insist  they  were  simply  robbed.  If  a  resurvey 
can  be  had,  they  are  willing  to  abide  by  the  result,  and  the  troublesome  matter  may 
thus  be  permanently  settled. 

Schools. — There  is  but  one  school  on  the  reservation,  viz,  the  agency  boarding 
school. 

The  Catholic  Sisters  of  North  Yakima  have  a  contract  to  educate  35  children. 
Their  total  enrollment  for  the  year  was  47 ;  average  attendance,  37.  I  have  i  nspected 
this  school  frequently  during  the  year.  I  have  always  found  it  well  conducted,  the 
children  neat,  happy,  and  progressing  in  their  studies. 

The  agency  boarding  school  has  been  successfully  conducted.  The  total  enroll- 
ment for  the  year  was  150;  average  attendance,  120.  Of  this  nnmber  91  were  boys 
from  6  to  18  years  of  age ;  59  girls  from  6  to  18  years  of  age.  There  was  not  a  death 
during  the  year  and  bat  few  runaways.  The  cost  of  maintaining  the  school  was  less 
than  ever  before,  being  $2  less  per  capita  per  month  than  last  year.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  saving,  the  school  was  never  conducted  so  well,  nor  have  the  children  learned 
so  radidly.  1  think  it  is  no  exaggeration  when  I  say  they  have  learned  more  in  two 
years  than  the  children  formerly  learned  in  ten. 

Conclusion. — From  a  close  observation  of  these  people  for  more  than  two  years  I 
have  witnessed  with  pleasure  a  marked  improvement.  They  are  at  a  point  now 
when  rapid  progress  can  be  made,  if  the  Department  will  help  them  tu  irrigate  their 
lands. 

Census. — The  total  number  of  Indians  upon  the  reservation  is  about  2,000.  We 
have  never  been  able  to  take  a  census  of  the  ''wild"  Yakimas.     Their  number  is 
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estimated,  however,  at  about  192.    I  send  under  separate  cover  a  correct  census  of 
1^808,  as  follows : 

Males i 882 

Females 926 

Total 1,808 

School  children 454 

Males  between  the  ages  of  6  and  16 * 237 

Females  between  the  ages  of  6  and  16 217 

Births  during  the  year 37 

Deaths : 29 

I  inclose  herewith  the  annual  report  of  Dr.  Albert  Wilgus,  agency  physician,  and 
the  report  of  Superintendent  J.  W.  Clendeuing. 

I  remain,  very  respectfully,  L.  T.  Erwin, 

Untied  States  Indian  Agent, 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Keport  of  Superintendent  of  Yakima  School. 

Yakima  Aobncy  Boardikg  School, 

Fort  Simeoe,  Wash.,  July  SO,  1895. 

Sir:  I  hare  the  honor  to  submit,  thronch  L.  T.  Erwin.  United  States  Indian  asent,  my  second 
annual  report  of  the  Yakima  Agency  boarding  school  for  the  year  ending  Jnne  30, 1^5. 

Attendance. — The  average  attendance  for  the  year  is  120.  This  school  has  been  established  35  years, 
and  the  highest  average  ever  reached  before  was  104,  our  last  year's  record. 

Health — The  health  of  the  school  has  been  fairly  good.  There  has  not  been  a  death  in  the  school 
for  nearly  four  years.  Dr.  A.  Wilgus,  agency  physician,  has  given  very  close  and  careful  attention 
to  the  health  of  the  school. 

Schoolroom  work. — The  children  have  made  very  marked  progress  in  their  studies.  The  school  is  well 
classified,  and  the  new  course  of  study  has  been,  in  the  main,  carefully  followed. 

Our  first  commencement  exercise  was  held  this  year.  Three  boys  aod  on«  girl  had  very  creditably 
completed  the  eighth*grade  work  and  were  given  diplomas.  The  exercise  was  attended  bv  several 
hundred  Indians,  who  were  very  favorably  impressed  oy  the  songs  and  recitations  of  the  chiidi'en. 

We  have  three  earnest,  competent  teachers;  and  I  wish  to  emphasize  the  very  favorable  reports 
that  I  have  previously  made  of  their  eflBciency  and  work. 

Farm  work. — The  boys,  under  the  direction  of  the  industrial  teacher,  have  put  out  35  acres  of  oats, 
7  acres  of  potatoes,  and  3  acres  of  garden.  Last  year  we  thrashed  1.000  bushels  of  oats,  and  produced 
000  bushels  of  potatoes.  We  have  a  good  herd  of  cows,  and  the  children  have  aU  the  milk  they  can 
use. 

Heeded  improvements.^ Our  schoolhouse  leans  considerably,  and  it  takes  three  large  props  to  hold 
it  up.  We  need  a  new  building.  We  have  no  assembly  or  chapel  room.  All  such  gatherings  have 
to  be  held  in  a  schoolroom  which  is  not  more  than  half  largo  enough  for  the  purpose.    It  was  with 

Eleasure  that  we  received  authoritv  to  build  an  addition  to  tne  boyr  dormitory.  The  boys'  quarters 
ave  been  much  crowded  during  tiie  year.  The  girls'  dormitory  is  a  good  building,  except  it  in  too 
small  for  this  school.  The  la^  quarter  we  averaged  133,  and  several  children  had  been  refused 
admission  on  account  of  our-crowoed  condition.  It  even  became  necessary  to  send  out  word  over  the 
reservation  that  on  account  of  our  lack  of  room  no  more  pupils  could  l>e  accepted. 

We  should  have  a  windmill  pump,  with  an  elevated  tank.  Pipes  could  then  carry  the  water  to  the 
boarding  house  and  boys'  dormitory,  and  by  having  hose  connections  we  would  have  some  protection 
against^re. 

Keliffions  teaehing.— The  religious  welfare  of  the  children  is  given  careful  attention.  Besides  Sun- 
day school,  which  is  conducted  by  the  employees,  the  missionary,  Kcv.  Mr.  Helm,  holds  service  each 
Sunday  evening  at  the  school.  Mrs.  Miller,  missionary,  also  assists  ns  in  our  church  work.  She  has 
great  influence  over  the  children,  and  they  are  always  pleased  to  have  her  visit  ns.  We  also  have 
chapel  exercise  each  morning.  Th«  childnm  are  not  instructed  in  a  sectarian  spirit,  but  they  are 
taught  the  broad  principles  or  the  Christian  religion  and  n  pure,  noble  life. 

General. — The  employees  subscribed  liberally  to  our  reading-room  fund,  and  by  purchasing  onr  peri- 
odicals through  Miss  Francos  C.  Sparhawk  our  children  are'  fairly  well  supplied  with  choice  reading 
matter. 

Military  drill  has  much  improved  the  bearing  of  the  boys. 

If  the  Government  would  purchase  of  this  tribe  the  land  not  allotted  t^o  Indians  and  sell  it  out  to 
white  settlers,  onr  boys  and  girls  who  leave  school  would  have  more  assistance  and  encouragement  in 
putting  into  practice  the  civilization  learned  here  in  school.  All  people  learn  better  by  example  than 
precept,  and  it  is  especially  and  particularly  true  of  Indian  people.  This  school  was  established  in 
184SO  and  has  done  an  immense  amount  of  good;  but  if  this  should  continue  to  be  a  reHervation— the 
whites  shut  out  and  the  Indians  shut  in— there  will  be  wild  Indians  here  for  generations  to  come. 

Ocnclnsicn.— The  year's  work  has  been  very  gratifying.    The  school  is  not  only  larger  than  ever 
before,  but  the  pupds  have  taken  unusual  interest  in  the  school.    The  work  will  "be  continued  with 
the  thought  that  many  of  these  boys  and  girls  will  be  honest  and  industrious  men  and  women. 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

J.  W.  CLENDENINO,  Superintendent. 

The  St'PEBINTBNDBNT  OF  INDIAN  SCHOOLS. 
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REPORT  OF  GREEN  BAY  AGENCY. 

Grekn  Bay  Agency, 
Keshena,  Wis.,  September  1, 1895. 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  inBtructions,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  second  annnal 
report  of  the  affairs  at  this  agency.  Included  within  this  agency  are  three  tribes, 
three  reservations,  three  distinct  languages,  and  three  distinct  stages  of  civilization. 

The  Menominee  Reservation  is  located  in  8hawano  and  Oconto  counties  and  con- 
sists of  ten  Government  townships  of  land,  or  about  231,000  acres. 

The  Stockbridge  and  Munsee  Reservation  consists  of  eighteen  Government  sections 
of  land,  or  about  11,520  acres,  and  is  located  immediately  west  of  the  Menominee 
Reservation,  in  Shawano  County. 

The  Oneida  Reservation  is  located  in  Brown  and  Outagamie  counties,  and  con- 
tains 65,440  acres. 

The  aggregate  population  of  the  three  reservations  is  3,630,  divided  as  follows: 
Menominees,  1,286;  Stockbridge  and  Munsees,  503;  Oneidas,  1,841. 

Keshena,  Shawano  County,  Wis.,  is  the  headquarters  of  the  agency,  located  on  the 
Menominee  Reservation,  8  miles  from  Shawnno,  the  county  seat  of  Shawano  County, 
which  is  the  nearest  railroad  station  and  telegraph  office. 

MKNOMINEKS. 

Out  of  the  ten  townships  of  land  composing  this  reservation  two  are  sandy  plains, 
covered  in  places  with  a  small,  scrubby  growth  of  pine ;  also  ijuito  a  large  area  is  cov- 
ered with  a  growth  of  poplar,  birch,  wild  cherry,  and  tamarack  in  the  swamps  and 
low  grounds. 

The  only  timber  of  valne  is  the  poplar,  which  can  be  mannfactnred  into  wood  pnlp, 
and  as  there  is  a  pulp  factory  at  Shawano,  8  miles  from  the  reservation,  the  Indians 
could  obtain  considerable  revenue  from  this  timber  if  allowed  to  cut  and  sell  it. 
After  the  poplar  timber  is  cut,  if  fires  are  not  allowed  to  run  through  the  cnttingSy 
the  poplar  will  come  up  thicker  than  ever,  and  as  it  makes  a  rax)id  growth,  within 
a  few  years  it  will  be  large  enough  to  cut  again.  In  fact  it  is  the  only  timber  in  this 
part  of  the  country  that  renews  itself.  Poplar  wood  delivered  at  the  factory  is  now 
worth  aboat  $3  a  cord,  and  as  it  is  worthless  for  any  other  purpose  than  to  maJce 
pulp,  and  is  a  short-lived  timber,  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  Indians  should  be  allowed 
to  cut  and  sell  it,  thereby  giving  them  an  opportunity  to  earn  something  by  their 
own  labor. 

The  other  eight  townships  of  land  on  the  reservation  are  mostly  timbered  with 
pine,  muple,  beech,  birch,  oak,  ash,  elm,  hemlock,  and  basswood,  tbe  hard  woods 
and  hemlock  predominating.  The  soil  is  generally  fertile,  and  when  cleared  of  tim- 
ber and  properly  cultivated  produces  abundant  crops  of  spring  and  winter  wheat, 
oats,  com,  barley,  buckwheat,  hay,  potatoes,  pease,  turnips,  pumpkins,  etc.  Also 
such  garden  vegetables  as  cabbages,  beets,  carrots,  parsnips^  <asparagu8,  sweet  corn, 
squasu,  beans,  tomatoes,  onions,  etc.,  can  be  produced  in  great  abundance.  Hardy 
kinds  of  apples  are  successfully  grown,  and  all  kinds  of  small  fruits  can  be  grown 
in  profusion. 

The  country  surrounding  the  reservation  has  during  the  past  twenty  years  been 
settled  by  farmers,  who  have  made  farming  a  success  and  are  now  in  comfortable 
circumstances.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  Indians  on  this  reservation  could  not 
make  a  comfortable  living  by  tilling  the  soil,  if  they  were  given  the  proper  encour- 
agement and  could  be  induced  to  adopt  economical  habits. 

Nearly  all  the  Menominees  have  small  farms  started,  but  they  are,  as  a  general  thing, 
indifferent  about  cultivating  them,  although  there  has  been  considerable  improve- 
ment during  the  past  two  years,  as  I  have  given  them  every  encouragement  within 
my  power,  and  the  agency  farmer  has  been  continuously  among  them,  giving  them 
the  benefit  of  his  knowledge  of  many  years  as  a  practical  farmer.  There  are  a  few 
Menomonees  who  take  great  pride  in  their  farms,  and  have  fine  fields  and  good 
buildings,  and  intere-st  in  farming  operations  is  constantly  iucreoAing. 

Ammitiet. — The  Menominees  have  several  hundred  thousand  dollars  that  is  held  in 
trust  by  the  Government,  on  which  they  are  allowed  interest.  This  fund  has  been 
derived  principally  from  the  sale  of  logs  cut  and  banked  by  them.  The  interest  is 
now  used  to  support  their  reservation  boarding  school  and  to  purchase  various  arti- 
cles for  the  use  of  the  tribe  and  the  a«?cnoy.  The  older  Indians  are  constantly 
asking  that  the  interest  on  their  fundH  be  paid  them  as  an  annuity.  They  say,  and 
with  truth  too,  that  they  are  too  old  to  learn  any  new  ways  of  taking  care  of  "them- 
selves, and  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  receive  some  direct  benefits  from  their 
funds  before  they  die. 
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If  all  the  MeDomineeS;  both  male  and  female  over  fifty  years  of  age,  all  the  widows 
and  their  children  under  eighteen  years  of  age,  together  with  the  crippled  and  the 
blind,  were  paid  semiannual  annuities,  it  would  aud  materially  to  their  comfort  and 
support  and  make  them  more  contented.  The  able-bodied  members  of  the  tribe 
under  fifty  years  of  age  should  receive  annuities  in  agrioultnral  implements,  or  as  a 
premium  for  clearing  and  cultivating  farms  and  for  crops  raised. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  if  this  system  of  paying  the  Menominees  annuities  were 
adopted,  it  would  be  a  great  stimulus  for  them  to  pay  more  attention  to  farming 
operations  and  inculcate  industrious  habits.  Nearly  the  whole  tribe,  both  old  ana 
young,  would  be  satisfied  if  this  method  of  paying  them  annuities  were  adopte^. 
The  most  of  the  Menominees  are  too  poor  to  clear  on  enough  timber  land  to  support 
themselves  and  families  by  raising  crops,  but  if  aided  as  stated  I  am  confident  that 
the  most  of  them  would  within  a  few  years  be  in  comfortable  circumstances. 

At  present  the  Menominees  have  under  actual  cultivation  2,S02^  acres,  which  is  an 
increase  of  320^  acres  over  the  year  1894,  on  which  it  is  estimated  will  be  produced 
the  following  crops : 


Wheat bushels..  675 

Oats do 15,480 

Barley  and  rye do 2, 340 

Corn do 3,475 

Potatoes do 12,250 

Turnips do....  1,400 

Onions do*....  700 


Beans bushels. .  1, 100 

Other  vegetables do 560 

Melons number..  6,000 

Pumpkins do 7,500 

Hay tons..  1,225 

Butter pounds..  1,120 


Most  of  the  hay  is  wild  or  marsh  hay,  as  the  tame-hay  crop  is  almost  a  total  failure 
in  this  vicinity.  While  the  amount  of  crops  raised  is  an  increase  over  last  year,  yet 
it  is  a  small  crop  for  nearly  thirteen  hundred  people  to  produce. 

The  Menominees  own  535  horses,  220  cattle,  365  hogs,  and  3,800  fowls.  They  live  in 
324  houses,  mostly  built  of  logs,  but  they  are  gradually  erecting  better  houses. 

Rations  of  20  pounds  of  flour  and  10  pounds  of  pork  are  issued  once  in  two  weeks 
to  about  175  old  men  and  women,  widows,  orphans,  cripples,  and  the  blind.  A  few 
agricultural  implements  and  other  articles  are  also  issued. 

Lumbering. — There  is  considerable  white  pine  on  this  reservation,  and  logging 
gives  the  principal  support  to  the  tribe.  By  an  act  of  Congress  passed  in  1890  they 
are  allowed  to  cut  and  bank  on  the  various  rivers  and  tributaries  crossing  the  reser- 
vation not  more  than  20,000,000  feet  of  logs  yearly,  and  are  allowed  the  sum  of 
$75,000  for  doing  the  work.  When  the  logs  cut  are  sold,  the  $75,000  is  returned  to 
the  Treasury  by  being  taken  from  the  amount  the  logs  are  sold  for. 

Last  winter  72  logging  contracts  were  let  to  as  many  Indians  and  firms,  who  cut 
and  banked  17,000,000  feet  of  logs,  which  sold  for  $158,314.91.  After  the  logging 
contracts  were  completed  the  Indians  cut  2,716,450  feet  of  shingle  bolts  from  the 
refuse  timber  loft  from  logging,  which  sold  for  $8,279.73.  After  paying  $311  for 
scaling  and  advertising,  and  deducting  10  per  cent  as  a  poor  fund,  the  balance  was 
paid  to  those  who  cut  and  banked  the  Dolts  as  proceeds  of  labor. 

The  pine  located  close  to  the  streams  has  nearly  all  been  cut,  and  in  order  to  allow 
the  Indians  to  cut  20,000,000  feet  a  year  the  law  of  1890  will  have  to  be  amended  by 
allowing  at  least  $110,000  instead  of  $75,000,  the  present  amount  allowed  for  cutting 
and  banking  timber. 

llie  modus  operandi  of  logging  by  the  Indians  is  as  follows : 

A  logging  superintendent,  an  assistant  superintendent,  and  a  logging  foreman  have 
charge  of  the  logging  operations,  and  six  men  are  employed  to  scale  the  logs  as  fast 
as  they  are  haulento  the  rivers.  In  October  the  logging  superintendent  andliis  assis- 
tant enroll  all  the  male  Indians  who  are  21  years  of  age  and  over,  on  what  is  c^ed 
a  logging  roll.  After  the  roll  is  completed  the  total  quantity  of  logs  to  be  cut 
is  divided  bv  the  number  of  males  enrolled,  and  thus  the  number  of  feet  in  a  share, 
or  what  each  one  is  entitled  to  cut,  is  obtained.  After  the  number  of  feet  in  a  share 
is  obtained,  those  who  desire  a  logging  contract  purchase  from  those  who  do  not  desire 
to  log  enough  shares  to  make  a  winter^  work,  usually  paying  about  $15  a  share.  Last 
year  these  shares  were  41,000  feet.  The  Indians  who  purchase  these  shares  then  enter 
into  a  contract  to  cut  a  certain  number  of  feet  of  logs,  running  from  82,000  to  820,000 
feet,  receiving  various  prices  per  1,000  feet,  depending  on  the  distance  from  the  river 
and  the  nature  of  the  ifround  on  which  the  timber  ^rows.  The  contractors  then 
employ  the  able-bodied  Indians  to  work  for  them,  paying  as  wages  from  $20  to  $30  a 
month  and  board.  By  this  method  all  the  Indians  receive  a  benefit  from  the  logging 
operations,  and  some  of  the  contractors  make  several  hundred  dollars  out  of  uieir 
winter's  operations. 

An  Indian  can  not  log  as  cheaply  as  a  white  man  for  the  reason  that  the  most  of  them 
have  to  obtain  credit  to  purchase  shares,  teams,  sleds,  supplies,  etc.,  and  in  conse- 
quence have  to  pay  a  larger  price  than  they  would  if  they  had  the  cash.  They  are, 
however,  constantly  improving  in  their  logging  methods,  and  it  is  teaching  them 
industrious  habits. 
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STOCK IlRUXiKS  AND   MUN8ERS. 

Tbo  Storkbridges  and  Mnnsees  have  l)een  in  contact  ^ith  civilization  tbe  longest 
and  aro  tbe  most  advanced  of  tbe  tbree  tribes.  Originally  living  in  tbe  western 
part  of  Massaebnsetts  and  eastern  New  York,  dnriug  tbe  Revolutionary  war  they 
were  tbe  friends  and  allies  of  tbe  Americans,  and  sbed  tbeir  blood  freely  on  many  a 
battlefield  for  tbo  benefit  of  American  independence. 

Being  removed  westward  several  times,  in  1856  tbe  Government  purchased  for 
them  a  reservation  from  tbe  Menominees,  on  which  they  have  resided  since.  Many, 
however,  have  left  tbe  r^ervation  and  are  now  pros[)erons  citizens  in  various  parts 
of  tbe  country.  Those  wlio  have  remained  on  tbe  reservation  speak  English  fluently, 
and  there  are  but  few  who  can  not  read  and  write.  In  fact,  thev  are  as  much  civil- 
ized as  the  same  number  of  white  men  would  be  under  similar  ciFcnmstances. 

Tbe  Government  holds  in  trust  for  these  Indians  $75,(XK),  and  they  are  paid  the 
interest  semiannually  as  a  per  capita  annuity. 

It  is  tbe  opinion  of  all  who  know  tbe  circumstances  of  the  Stockbridges  and  Man- 
sees  that  they  should  be  paid  in  full  tbeir  trust  fund,  tbeir  lands  allotted  to  them  in 
severalty  in  f<^e  simple,  and  they  be  compelled  to  become  citizens  in  fact,  as  at 
present  tbey  are  voters  nnder  the  constitution  of  tbe  State  of  Wisconsin  and  exer- 
cise that  right  at  every  election,  llioy  would  make  as  desirable  citizens  as  the 
average  American  or  foreign-bom  citizens  who  are  tbeir  neighbors.  As  it  is,  the  tribe 
is  divided  into  parties  and  factions,  and  there  is  c<mstant  discord  and  wrangling 
among  tbem,  which  is  demoralizing,  and  the  tribe  will  soon  commence  to  retrograde 
if  they  are  compelled  to  retain  tribal  relations.  Steps'  have  already  been  taken  by 
Congress  to  allot  their  lands  and  pay  tbem  a  portion  of  their  money,  and  the  sooner 
it  is  completed  the  better  it  will  be  for  tbe  tribe.  Only  about  one-half  of  these 
Indians  reside  on  tbeir  reservation,  tbe  balance  being  scattered  in  various  parts  of 
tbe  country  and  Canada,  who  take  care  of  themselves  and  only  come  to  the  reser- 
vation during  an  annuity  payment.  Many  do  not  do  even  this,  but  send  a  power  of 
attorney  to  some  friend  to  draw  tbeir  money  for  tbem. 

Those  of  tbe  tribe  who  live  on  the  reservation  maintain  themselves  by  cultivating 
small  farms  and  working  for  lumbermen.  They  live  in  iS  bouses;  own  40  horses. 
1  mule,  70  cattle,  30  swine,  and  260  fowls.  It  is  estimated  that  tbeir  crops  will  yield 
60  bushels  of  wheat,  900  bushels  of  oats,  180  bushels  of  corn,  300  bushels  of  potatoes, 
70  bushels  of  onions,  68  bushels  of  beans,  180  bushels  of  other  vegetableSi  2,000 
pumj)kinH,  45  tons  of  hay,  and  150  pounds  of  butter. 

A  (lay  school  supported  by  tbe  Government  on  this  reservation  is  well  attended, 
and  many  of  the  young  men  and  women  are  attending  various  Indian  schools  in 
different  parts  of  the  country. 

ONEIDAS. 

Tbe  Onoidas  have  their  lands  allotted  to  them  in  severalty,  are  engaged  in  agri- 
culture, and  are  apparently  liappj'  with  their  lot.  A  very  large  number  of  their 
farms  will  compare  favorably  with  tbeir  white  neighbors.  Substantial  brick  and 
frame  houses  and  well-tilled  barns  and  granaries  are  numerous,  and  tbe  tribe  is 
constantly  improving. 

Tbe  Oneidas  own  6H5  horses,  630  cattle,  175  swine,  70  sheep,  and  3,990  fowls.  They 
live  in  326  bouses  and  have  6,345  acres  under  fence. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  will  be  produced  on  the  reservation  this  year  2,500  bush- 
els of  wlieat,  52,700  bushels  of  oats,  2,000  bushels  of  barley  and  rye,  10,000  bushels 
of  corn,  7,040  bushels  of  potatoes,  400  bushels  of  turnips,  350  bushels  of  onions, 
1,120  bushels  of  beans,  (MX)  tons  of  hay,  and  5,500  pounds  of  butter.  They  have  had 
sawn  into  lumber  382,58()  feet  of  logs  and  sold  129,890  feet ;  cut  and  sold  7,000  cords 
of  wood. 

This  reservaticm  is  but  a  short  distance  from  the  tiourisbing  cities  of  Green  Bay, 
Depere,  and  Seymour,  thus  giving  tbem  e?ccellent  markets  lor  their  produce. 

IX   GENERAL. 

Sohoolfl. — There  are  two  boarding  schools  and  four  day  schools  on  the  reservations 
connected  with  this  agency. 

The  Menominee  boarding  school  is  located  at  tbo  agency  on  tbe  Menominee  Reser- 
vation, and  I  think  there  is  no  better  reservation  school. 

There  has  been  complete  harmony  among  the  employees,  and  the  children  have 
made  good  progress.  Very  much  credit  for  tbe  success  of  tbe  school  is  due  tt)  tbe 
excellent  management  of  the  superintendent,  Ijcslie  Watson,  and  I  refer  you  to  his 
report,  herewith  transmitted,  for  a  detailed  rei)ort  of  tbe  school. 

A  new  schoolbouse  was  built  on  the  St-ockbridge  Reservation  last  year,  and  during 
the  past  summer  a  new  woodhouse  was  built,  a  nice  painted  fence  placed  around  tbe 
yard,  and  tbe  ground  leveled,  which  adds  much  to  the  appearance  of  the  school. 
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On  the  Oneida  Reservation  is  a  lar^e  boarding  school  and  three  day  schools.  On 
January  1,  1895,  these  schools  were  placed  in  charge  of  Charles  F.  Peirce,  bonded 
superintendent,  who  is  making  a  grand  success  of  the  schools.  Additional  build- 
ings have  been  erected  at  the  boarding  school  and  1  new  day  schoolhonse  built 
the  past  summer,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Peirce,  which  were  much  needed. 

Besides  the  2  boarding  schools  and  four  day  schools  there  is  a  contract  school, 
located  at  this  agency,  on  the  Menominee  Reservation,  under  the  charge  of  the  Cath- 
olic Order  of  Franciscans.  This  school  has  well-furnished  buildings,  15  employees, 
and  a  capacity  for  170  pupils.  During  the  past  year  170  pupik  were  admitteid,  of 
which  number  130  were  paid  for  by  the  Government  and  40  admitted  and  supported 
free.  The  school  is  conducted  liberally,  and  the  graduates  are  well  qualified  to  go 
out  into  the  world  and  earn  a  living. 

Buildixi^. — The  buildings  at  this  agency  are  in  a  fair  state  of  repair,  but  are  very 
cold  to  live  in  during  the  winter  season.  During  the  past  summer  a  large  new  ware- 
house has  been  built  and  several  needed  buildings  at  the  hospital.  Also  a  steam 
sawmill  on  the  northeastern  part  of  this  reservation,  about  18  miles  from  the 
agency,  which  was  much  needed  by  the  Menominees  living  ou  that  part  of  the  res- 
ervation.   The  sawmill  contains  also  a  planer,  shingle  mill,  and  a  meal  grinder. 

At  the  agency  is  a  sawmill  and  a  flouring  mill,  both  run  by  water  power,  which 
are  a  great  convenience  to  the  tribe  as  well  as  to  the  agency  and  school. 

Health. — The  general  health  of  all  the  tribes  has  been  good.-  There  has  been  no  epi- 
demic and  the  mortality  has  not  been  great.  Only  one  physician  is  employed,  and  he 
attends  the  Menomonees  only.  He  reports  that  the  number  of  births  was  50  and  the 
deaths  49.  1 1  i&  impossible,  no wever,  to  give  exact  figures,  as  many  births  and  deaths 
are  not  reported.  The  physician  also  reports  that  he  has  attended  to  725  calls  at  his 
office  and  made  225  visits  to  the  sick  at  their  hones.  Cases  of  venereal  diseases  are 
rare,  which  shows  a  good  state  of  morality  in  the  tribe.  The  medicine  men  still 
exist,  but  they  are  few  in  numbers,  and  often  call  on  the  physician  for  advice. 

Menominee  hospital. — This  is  the  only  hospital  among  the  three  tribes  (except  a 
church  hospital  oil  the  Oneida  Reservation)  and  was  built  and  is  supported  by  the 
Menominees  and  used  for  their  exclusive  benefit.  It  is  a  large,  well-furnished  build- 
ing, admirably  adapted  for  the  uses  and  purposes  for  which  it  was  built.  It  is  under 
the  charge  of  the  physician  and  four  sisters  of  the  Catholic  Order  of  St.  Joseph. 

The  physician,  in  his  report,  says : 

The  hospital  employees  have  been  faithfal  and  untiring  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties — especially 
so  in  the  care  of  several  cases  of  diphtheria  and  pneumonia. 

The  physician  reports  that  during  the  year  116  patients  were  admitted  into  this 
hospital,  of  which  number  all  but  4  recovered,  which  is  a  very  credible  showing  for 
the  physician  and  attendants. 

There  were  several  cases  of  diphtheria  at  the  Menomonee  boarding  school  last 
winter,  and  they  were  removed  at  once  to  the  hospital.  All  but  one  recovered,  and 
the  disease  did  not  become  epidemic.  There  was  but  one  other  in  the  school  during 
the  year,  which  was  a  case  of  pneumonia. 

During  the  past  summer  a  laundry,  batnroom,  woodhouse^.  deadhouse,  and  a.root 
cellar  have  been  built,  which  have  long  been  badly  needed.  The  Indians  are  taking 
more  interest  in  sending  their  sick  to  the  hospital  than  formerly,  and  the  patients  are 
always  pleased  with  the  treatment  they  receive. 

Indian  i>olioe. — There  are  eleven  Indian  police  connected  with  this  agency,  divided 
as  follows :  Six  on  the  Menominee  Reservation,  five  on  the  Oneida  Reservation,  and 
nut  any  on  the  Stockbridge  Reservation.  At  the  Oneida  Reservation  the  whole  force 
vas  changed,  except  the  captain,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year.  Charges  were 
made  against  the  new  appointees  by  the  mends  of  the  old  policemen,  but  upon  a 
thorough  Investigation  of  the  charges  I  found  them  to  bo  mostly  unfounded.  If  an 
occasional  change  is  not  made  in  the  police  force  they  are  apt  to  become  arrogant 
and  dogmatic. 

Indian  ooort — There  is  only  one  Indian  court  at  this  agency,  and  that  is  for  the 
Menominees.  The  court  consists  of  three  old  men  as  judges,  who  hear  and  deter- 
mine cdl  tribal  cases.  Their  decisions  are  always  respected  by  the  Indians  and  are 
never  questioned. 

ChnKUies. — The  Stockbridges  and  Munsees  are  nearly  all  Presbyterians,  but  there 
are  a  few  who  are  members  of  the  Catholic  Church.  The  Presbyterian  church  on 
the  reservation  is  an  old  dilapidated  affair  not  fit  to  hold  services  in,  and  as  there  is 
no  resident  minister,  interest  in  church  matters  is  falling  oil*. 

The  Catholic  Missionary  Society  has  huil'v  a,  new  church  on  the  reservation  during 
the  past  summer  that  would  be  an  ornament  to  any  village.  With  the  exception  of 
about  300,  who  still  retain  and  practice  to  a  certain  extent  their  ancient  faith,  the 
Menominees  belong  to  the  Catholic  Church  and  are  regular  attendants.  There  are 
throe  pretty  Catholic  churches  on  the  reservation  undercharge  of  the  Order  of  Fran- 
ciscans.   The  fathers  and  brothers  of  the  order  are  devoted  to  their  duties  and  have 
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a  good  influen'^e  over  tho  tribe.  They  have  organized  a  temperance  society  among 
the  Indians  and  indaced  many  to  join,  and  in  consequence  there  have  been  fewer 
arrests  for  drunkenness  than  in  former  years. 

The  Oneidas  are  divided  in  their  religions  belief  between  the  Episcopalians, 
Methodists,  and  Catholics.  The  majority  are  Episcopalians,  and  they  nave  a  very 
large,  handsome  stone  church.  The  Methodists  are  next  in  numerical  strength,  and 
they  have  a  very  fine  frame  church.  Only  about  fifteen  families  belong  to  the 
Catholic  Church,  but  they  have  a  very  neat  and  well- furnished  church. 

In  connection  with  the  Episcopal  church  is  a  hospital,  supported  by  the  church 
and  under  the  charge  of  the  Episcopal  Sisters.  This  hospital  receives  no  aid  ftom 
any  tribal  fund  and  is  wholly  supported  by  the  church.  This  hospital  was  opened 
during  the  present  year  and  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  tribe. 

Condusion. — In  conclusion  I  would  say  that  the  utmost  harmony  has  prevailed 
among  the  employees  at  this  agency,  and  that  I  am  indebted  to  them  for  faithful 
service,  especially  to  the  agency  farmer,  Theodor  Eul.  and  Leslie  Watson,  the  super- 
intendent of  the  Menominee  boarding  school.  I  feel  satisfied  that  there -has  been 
a  general  improvement  among  all  the  Indians  under  my  charge  during  the  past  year. 
Very  respectfully, 

Tho8.  II.  Savage, 
United  States  Indian  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Report  of  Superintendent  of  Menominee  School. 

Menominee  Boarding  School,  Keshena,  Wit.,  August  SO,  189B. 

SIR:  In  conformity  with  the  roles  of  the  Office  of  Indian  AfTaira,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my 
annnal  report  of  the  condition  of  the  Menominee  boarding;  school. 

Bnildinffs. — There  are  now  ten  bolldines  nsed  by  the  school,  nil  of  which  arc  in  excellent  condition 
and  repair.  Several  of  these  buildings  nave  been  erected  during  the  past  two  years,  the  bovs  of  the 
school  doing  tho  most  of  tho  work  under  the  school  c-arpenters.  l)nrlng  the  post  vacation  the  boarding 
honse  and  tho  boys*  bnlldlngs  have  been  thoroughly  renovated,  cnlciminetl,  and  painted  throughout, 
the  dinhig  room  enlan;ed,  and  the  stairs  changed  and  enlarged,  thus  giving  a  bettor  exit  from  the 
dormitories  in  case  of  nre,  the  whole  ailding  greatly  to  the  ap^arauce  of  the  buildings. 

Work  in  schoolrooms. — During  the  past  school  year  157  cnildren  were  enrolled,  and  the  average 
attendance  was  140.  At  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  the  children  oamo  in  promptly,  without  the 
aid  of  the  police,  and  remained  at  the  school,  contented  and  happy,  the  entire  year.  The  parents  have 
also  been  satisficid  and  pleased  with  their  children's  treatment. 

It  has  been  the  custom  during  the  year  to  invite  to  tho  Snnday  evening  meetings  the  older  Indiana 
and  have  them  talk  to  tho  children.  This  not  only  intereste<l  the  children,  but  the  Indians  became 
very  much  interested  in  the  school,  which  is  always  a  great  aid  in  keeping  tho  children  contented  and 
the  school  full  of  pupils. 

Good,  thorough  work  was  done  in  the  grammar  department,  and  a  class  of  15  prepared  to  go  to  a 
higher  school,  0  of  whom  have  already  gone.  The  pupils  in  this  room  especially  excel  in  arithmetic, 
civil  government,  and  physiology. 

The  intermediate  department  has  been  very  snccessfnl.  The  children  rapidly  improved  and  were 
taught  to  speak  loudly  and  distinctly  when  reciting  their  lessons,  something  very  desirable  in  any 
pupils,  but  which  is  very  Imrd  to  get  Indian  children  to  do. 

The  primary  department  has  beenajj^rand  success.  Many  of  tho  small  lM>ys  and  girls  who  were 
brought  in  from  the  woods  at  the  bogmninie  of  the  school  year,  and  who  could  not  speak  a  word  of 
Engusb,  are  now  reading  from  books  and  writing  a  hand  that  anyouo  can  read.  Keep  them  in  school 
and  they  will  advance  quite  as  fast  as  any  children.  Kindergarten  material  was  used  with  great 
success.    It  should  be  in  all  primary  departments. 

Bmployaes.— There  are  8  white  and  11  Indian  employees  at  the  school.  All  are  faithful  to  their 
duties  and  kiud  to  the  children  and  each  other.  Peaco  and  harmony  have  prevailed  to  a  remarkable 
extent  during  the  year. 

School  banoT— There  is  a  brass  band  composed  of  10  of  the  schoolboys,  who  have  made  wonderfnl 
progress  during  the  year  and  nre  a  great  credit  to  tho  school.  So  proficient  have  they  become  that 
they  furnished  music  for  tho  Fourth  of  July  celebration  at  the  county  seat.  They  were  not  only  well 
paid  for  their  services  but  were  highly  complimented  for  the  excellent  music  they  furnished. 

School  flum.— Connected  with  the  school  are  320  acres  of  laud,  of  which  110  are  under  under  cultiva- 
tion. Twenty  acres  were  cleared  of  timber  during  the  past  year  and  planted  to  ])otatoes,  beans,  and 
turnips.  The  crop  prospects  are  very  bright  for  tnis  season,  and  a  c^in^ful  estimate  gives  the  follow- 
ing results:  Com,  100  bushels;  potatoes.  400  bushels:  boans,  35  bushels;  oats,  220  bushels.  Hay  is  a 
complete  failure;  garden  vegetables  and  melons  in  great  abundance;  pork,  3,000  pounds;  wool,  85 
p<mnds. 

Stock.— The  school  stock  consists  of  2  horses,  10  cows,  and  1  bull.  Nine  of  the  cows  are  blooded 
Holsteins,  giving  a  large  supply  of  milk  for  the  children.  There  are  15  hogs,  besides  a  few  pigs  and 
15  sheep.    A  large  flock  of  chickens  is  attendetl  to  by  tho  girls,  who  appear  to  be  nmch  int^jrested  in 

their  pets. 

Shops.— The  shops  consist  of  a  carpenter's  shop  and  a  shoemaki'r's  shop.  Some  of  the  boys  who 
have  learned  the  carpenter's  trailo  at  this  school  and  who  still  attend  school  are  at  the  time  «f  thia 
writing  earning  good  wages  at  their  trade.  Several  of  tho  boys  take  a  great  interest  in  the  shoe- 
maker^ trade.  They  not  only  repair  the  shoes  for  the  whole  school  but  manufocturo  quit*-  a  number 
of  pairs  which  are  used  in  the  school.  .  „    . 

Improvements.- The  improvements  on  tho  farm  an<l  the  school  grounds  have  materially  increased 
the  beauty  of  the  premises.  Besides  the  new  buildings  heretofore  mentioned,  new  fences  have  been 
built  arou'nd  the  pastures,  and  100  rods  of  jdcket  fence  addwl  to  that  reported  built  last  year;  All 
the  improvements  have  been  made  by  the  boys  and  employees. 
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Indutrial  bninobes. — In  addition  to  working  on  the  farm  and  in  the  sh«ps,  the  boys  are  taught  to 
take  care  of  stock,  milk  cows,  prepare  tirewM)d,  and  do  certain  dormitory  work. 

The  girls  are  taught  cooking,  laundry  work,  housework  in  the  CAro  of  the  dormitories  and  halls, 
sewing,  and  other  miscellaneous  work.  They  not  only  make  their  own  dresses  but  do  much  sewing 
forthe  Dovs. 

Condnsion. — ^I  desire  to  thank  you  for  the  interest  you  have  manifested  in  the  scliool  and  the  kind 
assistance  you  have  giveu  all  of  the  employees,  thereby  making  it  possible  to  have  as  tine  and  /^ood  a 
reservation  school  as  the  Menomonee  boarding  school.    We  hope  that  at  the  end  of  another  year  we 
can  report  still  more  profitable  progress,  both  for  the  Indian  children  aiid  their  i>arents. 
Yours. 

Lesue  Watson,  Superintendent. 

Thomas  H.  Savage, 

United  Staiet  Indian  Agent. 

REPORT  OF  LA  POINTE  AGENCY. 

La  Pointe  Agency, 
Ashland,  Wis.,  August  SO,  1895. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  sabniit  herewith  my  thud  annnal  report  of  the  affat^  of 
this  agency. 

The  agency  consists  of  seven  reservations^  and  the  following  tahle  gives  the  namOj 
location,  and  area  of  each : 

Acres. 

Red  Cliff,  Bayfield  County,  Wis 11,457 

Bad  River,  Ashland  County,  Wis 124,333 

Lac  Courte  d'Oreilles,  8awyer  County,  Wis 66, 136 

Lac  du  Flambeau,  Vilas  County,  Wis 69,824 

Fond  du  Lac,  Carleton  County,  Minn 92, 346 

Vermillion  Lake,  St.  Lonis  and  Itasca  counties,  Minn 131, 629 

Grand  Portage,  Cook  County,  Minn 51, 840 

CensTu. — The  aggregate  population  of  the  reservations  of  this  agency  is  4,652, 
apportioned  as  follows : 

Red  Cliff 191 

Bad  River 645 

Lac  Court  d'Oreilles 1,150 

Lac  du  Flambeau 796 

Fond  du  Lac 776 

Vermillion  Lake 781 

Grand  Portage 313 

Total 4,652 

The  following  table  gives  the  sevieral  classes  of  persons,  as  required  by  section 
304,  Regulations  Indian  Office,  1894: 


Kamc  of  band. 


Eedaiff 

Bad  River 

Lao  Court  d'Oreilles 
Lac  du  Flambeau . . . 

Fond  du  Lac 

Vermillion  Lake 

Grand  Portage 

Total 


Hales 

over  18 

years. 


51 
239 
385 
248 
173 
222 

74 


1,392 


Females 

over 
14  years. 


61 
211 
417 
310 
207 
233 

97 


1.536 


School  chil. 

dren  be- 
tween 6  and 

16  years. 


60 
140 
259 
162 
231 
187 

91 


1,133 


Ashland,  Wis.,  the  headquarters  of  the  agency,  is  located  on  the  south  shore  of 
Lake  Superior,  and  is  reached  via  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Omaha  Rail- 
way, Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railroad,  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  and  Wisconsin 
Central  Ran  road. 

Red  Cliff  Reservation  is  located  5  luiles  from  Bayfield,  a  town  on  the  Chicago, 
St.  Paul  and  Omaha  Railway,  distant  24  miles  from  Ashland.  A  wagon  way  con- 
nects Bayfield  with  the  Indian  village  on  Bufi'alo  Bay,  distant  about  3  miles.  Dur- 
ing the  seasons  of  open  navigation  Bayfield  is  reached  by  a  steamer  which  makes 
two  daily  trins  from  Ashland,  a  distance  of  22  miles.  Post-office  and  telegraphic 
address,  Bayneld,  Wis. 
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Bad  River  Reservation  lies  abont  3  miles  east  of  Ashland.  The  prinoiiial  Tillage 
18  at  Odanah,  a  station  on  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railway,  10  miles  east  of 
Ashland.    Post-office  and  telegraphic  address,  Odauah,  Wis. 

Lac  Court  d'Oreilles  Reservation  is  reached  via  Hay  ward,  a  town  on  the  Chioago, 
St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Omaha  Railway,  diHtant  from  Ashland  abont  00  mifoe. 
The  principal  viUages,  Lac  Court  d'Oreilles  and  Pahqnauhwong,  are  distant  fk'om 
Hay  ward  23  miles,  and  are  connected  with  that  town  by  means  of  a  fair  wagon  road. 
Po8t-office,  Reserve,  Wis. ;  telegraphic  address.  Hay  ward,  Wis. 

Lac  du  Flambeau  Resen^ation  is  reached  via  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Rail- 
way. The  principal  village  is  located  at  the  foot  of  a  large  lake  named  FUunbean 
and  about  5  miles  from  the  railroad  station.  Post-office  and  telegraphic  address  and 
railroad  station,  Lac  du  Flambeau,  Wis. 

Fond  du  Lac  Reservation  is  located  about  95  miles  west  of  Ashland  and  24  miles 
west  of  Diilnth.  It  is  reached  via  Cloquet,  a  town  on  the  Duluth  and  Winnipeg 
Railway,  the  principal  settlement  being  connected  with  Cloquet  by  3  miles  of  very 
]>our  wugon  road.  Post-office  and  telegraphic  address  and  railway  station^  Cloquet, 
Miuu. 

Vermillion  Lake  Reservation  is  situated  3  miles  from  Tower,  Minn.,  and  is  reached 
by  boat  in  summer  and  a  roadway  on  the  ice  in  winter.  Tower  is  abont  167  miles 
from  Ashland,  on  the  Duluth  and  Iron  Range  Railway.  Tlie  Boise  Forte  Indians  have 
a  number  of  settlements  in  St.  LouiH  and  Itasca  counties,  in  the  State  of  Minnesota, 
besides  the  one  at  Sucker  Point,  on  Vermillion  Lake.  The  farmer  and  teachers  are 
establ  ishe^l  at  Sucker  Point.  Post-office  and  telegraphic  address  and  railway  station. 
Tower,  Minn. 

Grand  Portage  Reservation  is  situated  about  200  miles  from  Ashland,  on  the  north 
shore  of  Lake  Superior.  The  village  is  on  Grand  Portage  Bay,  abont  10  miles  west 
of  tbo  mouth  of  Pigeon  River,  which  stream  forms  for  a  number  of  miles  the  bound- 
ary between  the  United  States  and  Canada.     Post-office,  Grand  Portage,  Minn. 

Schools. — There  are  10  day  and  3  boarding  schools  connected  with  this  agency.  ^  Of 
the  day  schools  6  are  maintained  by  the  Government  and  4  by  religious  denomina- 
tions. The  following  table  contains  the  names  of  the  several  schools,  their  location, 
the  average  attendance  during  the  year,  the  names  of  the  teachers,  and  the  annual 
couii)on8ation  paid  through  this  office : 


Nnnie  of  nchool. 


Day  schools. 


Fond  du  Lac 

Norniantown 

Vermillion  LAke. 


Reservation,  whereBitiiated. 


Avcr- 
Sige  at- 
tend- 
ance. 


Fonddu  Lac 

do 

Vermillion  Lake. 


I 


Pahqnauhwong Lac  Court  d'OreiUos 


Lac  Court  d'Oreilles. 

(irand  Portage 

Catholic  MiHHion 


.do 


Grand  Portage 

Lac  Court  dX>reillea. 


lied  Clirt". 
PanM-liial 


Kediniff 

Bayfield,  Wis. 


St.  Marv'H. 


Hoarding  schools. 
St.  Marv's 


liavti«4d 


Bad  Rirer. 


Bad  Klver. 


Bavfield.  Wis. 


Lar  d  u  Flani1>eau I..ac  du  Flambeau . 


17 
12 
22 

25 

15 

7 

49 


26 
28 

17 


78 


:a 


Name  of  teacher. 


Salary 

per 
annum. 


W.  C.  B.  Biddle 

Lizzie  M.  Lanipson 

A.  F.  Geraghty 

Carrie  Geragh'ty 

C.  K.  DuuHter 

Janett  DnuHter 

William  Denomie 

Moses  Mad  wayosh 

Sister  Fabiola  Oswald . . . . 

Sister  Uugolina 

Sister  Alblna 

Sister  Seraphica  Keiuaok . 
Sister  Ferdinand  Stalser. 
Sister  Alcantara  Held  — 
Sister  Victoria  Steidl. . . . 
Sister  Jolenta  Sexton — 

Sister  (.-atliHrine 

Sister  A  thanasia 

Sister  Serapbia , 


#000 
000 
000 

300 
000 
300 
000 
4M 


Sister  Catharine 

Sister  A  thanasia 

Sister  Serapbia 

Sister  Alcantara  Held. 
Sister  Victoria  Stoidl.. 
Sister  Jolentu  Sexton  . . 


In  spite  of  the  utmost  diligence  on  the  part  of  the  employees,  the  attendance  at 
the  day  schools  is  irregular,  largely  on  account  of  the  nomadic  life  of  the  Indians 
during  a  considerable  portion  of  the  year,  the  children  being  obliged  to  accompany 
their  ])arent8  on  their  trips  into  the  woods  during  the  season  of  sugar  making,  berry 
picking,  etc.,  which  frequent  interruptions  in  their  studies  are  very  discouraging  to 
the  teachers  and  detrimental  to  the  advancement  of  the  pupils,  as  the  best  results 
can  only  be  expected  to  follow  persistent  and  continued  eiibrt. 
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Tliere  is  urgent  need  of  the  establishment  of  a  boarding  school  on  the  Vermillion 
Lake  Reservation.  I  have  considered  the  matter  carefnlTy,  and  I  believe  the  Gov- 
ernment should  take  steps  at  once  to  ^i^^  to  the  children  of  this  band  the  benefits 
of  a  boarding  school.  There  are  187  children  of  school  age,  and  many  of  them  have 
never  been  to  school  and  are  growing  up  in  dense  ignorance  of  not  only  books,  but 
of  civilized  methods  of  life,  and  the  number  that  do  not  understand  or  talk  English 
is  proportionately  very  large.  I  earnestly  recommend  that  a  boarding  school,  with 
capacity  for  say  80,  be  erected  on  Government  land  somewhere  on  Vermillion  Lake, 
preferably  near  the  head  of  the  lake,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  the  school  could  be  filled 
at  once  with  children  who  will  otherwise  never  receive  any  instruction.  By  consoli- 
dating with  it  the  day  school  at  Sucker  Point  an  attendance  of  at  least  150  children 
could  be  had. 

Plans  and  estimates  for  two  additional  day  schools  at  Fond  du  L&c  Reservation, 
Minn.,  and  one  at  Lac  Court  d^Oreilles  Reservation,  Wis.,  will  be  forwarded  shortly, 
and  the  increased  facilities  thus  afforded  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  children  of 
those  reservations ;  but  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  best  results  will  be  attained  by  a 
Government  boarding  school  located  on  each  of  these  reservations,  as  set  forth  in  my 
special  report  on  that  subject. 

The  buildings  for  the  Lac  du  Flambeau  boarding  school,  located  on  Lac  dn  Flam- 
beau Reservation,  Wis.,  were  completed  last  June,  and  are  particularly  well  adapted 
to  the  requirements  of  the  school  and  have  a  capacity  for  120  scholars.  Estimates 
for  the  supplies,  furniture,  etc.,  for  this  school  have  been  forwarded,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  it  will  be  ready  for  business  by  September  1  next. 

Allotments. — The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  allotments  made  on  each  of 
the  reservations  of  this  agency  to  date,  the  number  of  allottees,  male  and  female, 
and  the  number  of  acres  allotted : 


Name  of  reHervation. 


Lac  Court  d'Oreilles 

Bad  Kiver 

FoDd  du  Lac 

Lac  dii  Flambeau. . . 
RedCUfT. 

Total 


Number 
of  allot- 
ments. 

Sex  of 
Male. 

allottees. 
Female. 

205 

128 

43 

56 

7 

595 
394 

99 
174 

85 

390 
266 

56 
118 

28 

1,297 

858 

439 

Number  of 

acres 

allotted. 


46, 768. 62 
30, 385. 42 

7, 8(»5. 75 
13.761.19 

2.535.91 

101, 256. 89 


Timber  industries. — Lac  du  Flambeau  Reserration:  The  logging  and  manufacturing  of 
lumber  has  been  going  on  here  for  the  past  year  in  a  satisnustory  manner,  with  a  small 
increase  over  the  previous  year's  cut.  A  fine  planing  mill  has  been  added  to  the  plant, 
at  a  cost  to  the  contractor  of  about  $12,000. 

Bad  Hirer  Reservation:  Since  my  last  report  the  timber  contractor,  Justus  S.  Steams, 
has  completed  his  sawmill  and  added  a  planing  mill,  so  that  the  whole  plant  is  now 
complete  and  is  a  duplicate  of  that  at  Lao  du  Flambeau.  The  work  here  under  the 
contract  has  been  satisfactory  so  far  as  it  has  gone,  but,  due  to  the  fact  that  exten- 
sive fires  passed  through  a  largo  part  of  the  timber  last  year,  damaging  it  more  or 
less,  the  amount  of  that  class  of  timber  logged  was  not  so  large  as  1  hoped  for  or  felt 
was  necessary ;  but  a  promise  from  the  contractor  for  energetic  operations  in  the  burned 
district,  to  begin  September  1,,  leads  me  to  hope  that  not  much  depreciation  in  value 
will  result  from  the  small  cut  last  winter.  The  enterprise  has  been  of  great  value  to 
the  Indians,  as  shown  in  their  general  bettered  conaitioii,  increased  acreage  under 
cultivation,  the  many  new  houses  and  universal  repairs  to  old,  the  increase  in  food 
and  clothing  supply,  purchase  of  stock  and  farming  implements,  and  the  large  num- 
ber of  Indians  who  have  taken  advantage  of  the  opportunity  for  work  at  good  wages 
at  home.  A  number  of  the  Indians  have  opened  small  stores,  butcher  shops,  etc.,  in 
their  own  buildings  on  the  reservation. 

Lao  Court  d'Oreilles  Reservation:  Logging  on  this  reservation  last  winter  by  Henry 
Turrish,  contractor,  was  conducted  satisfactorily  and  to  the  very  great  benefit  of  the 
Indians,  who  have  been  for  three  years  previous  in  a  condition  bordering  on  desti- 
tution. At  present,  as  a  result  of  the  picking  up  and  sale  of  the  small,  scattered 
timber  on  the  reservation,  the  refuse  of  former  prodigal  enterprises,  they  are  all 
pretty  comfortable  and  apparently  happy  and  contented  with  the  prospects  for  the 
coming  winter. 

There  still  appears  to  be  several  million  feet  of  scattered  timber,  which  is  covered 
by  an  allotment  schedule  to  be  soon  forwarded,  and  I  hope  the  timber  can  be  handled 
by  Mr.  Turrish,  to  the  end  that  the  benefits  of  last  winter  may  be  extended  over  the 
next  two  years. 
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Red  Cliff  Reservation:  Owing  to  failure  so  for  to  obtain  approval  of  my  recom- 
mendations for  allotments  and  timber  operations  for  this  reservation,  I  begin  to  fear 
the  anticipated  benefits  therefrom  for  ttiis  band  for  the  coming  winter  are  not  to  be 
realized,  as  much  longer  delay  will  make  operations  for  the  coming  season  impracti- 
cable. The  Indians  are  very  much  disappointed  and  dissatisfied  at  the  delav — the 
food  reasons  for  which  they  can  not  understand — and  feel  they  are  bein^  deprived  of 
enofits  which  their  brothers  of  the  other  reservations  are  enjoying.  My  opinions 
on  this  matter  have  been  finally  set  forth  in  special  reports. 

A  complete  detailed  account  of  all  timber  operations  is  kept,  and  at  present  the 
books  show  over  eight  hundred  individual  Indian  accounts,  both  timber  and  money. 
An  earnest  attempt  to  advise  and  judiciously  direct  the  expenditure  of  the  amounts 
due  the  Indians  forms  an  exacting  and  arduous  duty. 

The  following  statement  shows,  in  consolidated  form,  the  amount  of  timber  logged 
and  money  received  and  disbursed  in  connection  therewith : 

Lac  du  Flambeau  Reservation, 

Amount  received  from  sale  of  timber  Arom  begin- 
ning of  operations  to  November  30,  1894 $21, 414. 91 

Amount  received  from  advance  on  contracts 8, 300. 00 

Amount  received  from  rent  of  mill  site 400. 00 

Amount  paid  on  timber  account-s  to  Indians $16, 531. 13 

Amount  paid  to  contractors,  account  of  advance.  900. 00 

Amount  ])aid  for  scaling  and  other  expenses 715. 41 

Amount  on  hand  and  due  from  contractor  Novem- 
ber 30,  1894 11,968.37 

Total 30,114.91    30,114.91 


Balance  on  hand  December  1. 1894 11, 968. 37 

Amount  received  from  sale  of  timber  from  Decem- 
ber 1,  1894,  to  June  30, 1895 19,019.65 

Amount  received  from  advance  on  contracts 5, 324. 95 

Amount  received  from  rent  of  mill  site 200. 00 

Amount  paid  on  timber  accounts 20, 047. 31 

Amount  paid  to  contractors,  account  of  advance.  1, 100. 00 

Amount  paid  for  scaling  and  other  expenses 394. 80 

Balance  on  hand  June  30,  1895,  and  due  from  con- 
tractor   14,970.86 

Total 36,512.97    36,512.97 

Bad  River  Reservation, 

Amount  received  from  sale  of  timber  ft-om  begin- 
ning of  operations  to  December  1,  1894 $6, 155. 50 

Amount  received  from  advance  on  contracts 12, 200. 00 

Amount  received  from  rent  of  mill  site 430. 00 

Amount  paid  on  timber  accounts  to  Indians $17, 032. 22 

Amount  paid  to  contractors,  account  of  advance.  214. 00 

Amount  paid  for  scaling  and  other  expenses 306. 88 

Balance  on  hand  and  due  from  contractors  No- 
vember 30, 1894 1,232.40 


Total 18,785.50    18,785.50 


Balance  on  hand  December  1, 1891 1, 232. 40 

Amount  received  from  sale  of  timber  from  Decem- 
ber 1,1894,  to  June  30,  1895 28,419.60 

Amount  received  from  advance  on  contracts 11,  386. 00 

Amount  paid  on  timber  accounts  to  Indians 28, 164. 28 

Amount  paid  to  contractor,  account  of  advance..  1, 150. 00 

Amount  paid  for  scaling  and  other  expenses 377. 53 

Balance  on  hand  and  due  from  contractors  June 
30,1895 11,346.19 


Total 41,038.00    41,038.00 
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Lac  Court  cTOreilles  Reservation, 

Amount  received  from  sale  of  timber $30, 949. 48 

Amount  received  from  advance  on  con  tracts 6, 850. 00 

Amount  paid  on  timber  accounts  to  Indians $24, 492. 65 

Amount  paid  to  contractors,  account  of  advance  4, 050. 00 

Amount  paid  for  scaling  and  other  expenses 680. 38 

Balance  on  hand  and  due  from  contractor  Juno 

30,  1895 8,576.45 

Total 37,799.48    37,799.48 

Summary  of  timber  operations. 

Amount  received,  sale  of  timber $105, 959. 14 

Amount  received,  advance  on  contracts 44, 060. 95 

Amount  received,  miscellaneous  accounts 1, 030. 00 

Amount  paid  on  ti niber  accounts  to  Indians $106, 267. 59 

Amount  paid  to  contractors,  account  of  advance  7,414.00 

Amount  paid  for  scaling  and  other  expenses 2, 475. 00 

Balance  on  hand  and  due  from  contractors  Juno 
30,1895 34,893.50 

Total 151,050.09  151,050.09 

Umber  out. — The  foUowiuja^  table  shows  the  kind  aud  amount  of  timber  cut  upon 
the  reservations  during  the  logging  season  Arom  December  1,  1894,  to  June  30, 1895: 

Bad  River  Reservation  :  Fe(>t. 

White  pine 4,959,040 

Norway  pine 3, 392, 710 

Dead  and  d o  w  u 433, 290 

Shingle  timber 1,007,230 

Spruce 19,910 

Hemlock 103, 300 

Cedar 5,750 

Birch 3,130 

Basswood 6, 150 

Elm 40,620 

Maple 1,290 

Ash 10,360 

Total 9,982,780 

Lac  du  Flambeau  Reservation :  == 

White  pine 3,835,110 

Norway  pine 539,330 

Dead  and  down 548,230 

Shingle  timber 2,^22,560 

Hemlock 119,970 

Total 7,265,200 

Lao  Court  d'Oreilles  Reservation :  = 

White  pine 11,289,870 

Norway  and  dead  and  down 2, 179, 540 

Total 13,469,410 

Summary :  — 

White  pine 20,084,020 

Norway  pine 3,932,040 

Dead  and  down 981,520 

Shingle  timber 3,229,790 

Dead  and  down  and  Norway 2, 179, 540 

Spruce .* 19, 910 

H  em  lock 223, 270 

Cedar 5,750 

Birch 3,130 

Basswood 6,150 

Elm 40,620 

Maple 1,290 

Ash 10,360 

Total 30,717,390 

Yours,  ro8i>eotfully,  W.  A.  Mrrcrr, 

'  Lieutenant,  United  States  Army^  Acting  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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REPORT  OF  SHOSHONE  AGENCY. 

Shoshone  Agency,  Wyo.,  August  16, 1896. 

Sir  :  In  accordance  with  paragraph  203,  Regnlations  of  the  Indian  Office,  I  havo 
the  honor  to  submit  my  first  annual  report  of  this  agency. 

I  assumed  charge  of  the  agency  on  April  1,  1895,  pursuant  to  Special  Orders,  No. 
16,  current  series,  Adjutant-General's  Onice,  and  have  performed  the  duties  of  agent 
since  that  date. 

The  Wind  River  Reservation  is  situated  in  the  west  central  part  of  the  State  of 
Wyoming,  at  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  contains  2,828  square  miles.  Tho 
agency  ih  located  near  the  south  line,  and  moHt  of  the  Indians  oi  the  reservation  live 
in  log  lintH  built  along  the  course  of  the  Little  Wind  River  and  its  tributaries — the 
ShoHJioues  near  the  mountains,  the  Arapahoes  farther  down.  Rawlins,  on  the  Union 
Pncitic  Railroad,  143  miles  distant,  is  the  nearest  railroad  point.  Casper,  the  ter- 
minuH  of  the  Fremont,  Elkhom  and  Missouri  Valley  Railroa<l,  is  slightly  more  dis- 
tant. From  these  stations  all  supplies  for  the  agency  are  hauled,  usually  by  Indian 
teams. 

The  military  post  of  Fort  Washakie,  garrisoned  by  one  company  of  infantry,  ia 
located  1  mile  from  the  agency. 

Tho  census  for  the  fiscal  year  1895  shows : 

Shoshones — males,  445 ;  females,  466 911 

Arapahoes — males,  401 ;  females,  436 837 

Total,  both  tribes 1,748 

School  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  16 : 

Shoshones 210 

Arapahoes 184 

Number  of  males  over  18  years  of  age: 

Shoshones 251 

Arapahoes 206 

Number  of  females  over  14  years  of  age : 

Shoshones 288 

Arapahoes 288 

Number  of  births 51 

Number  of  deaths 57 

Tho  census  of  1894  showed  a  total  of  1,765,  but  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  popu- 
lation has  remained  nearly  stationary,  the  apparent  decrease  being  accounted  lor  by 
several  families  of  Shoshones  having  taken  up  lan<l  and  settled  with  the  Western 
Band  on  the  Fort  Hall  Reservatioii. 

Immediately  after  my  arrival  I  began  to  complete  the  construction  of  the  extensive 
synteni  of  irrigating  ditches  laid  out  by  my  predecessor.  The  months  of  April,  May, 
and  a  part  of  June  were  devoted  to  this  purpose,  and  about  10  miles  of  main  ditch, 
averaging  10  feet  in  width  and  1^  feet  in  depth,  have  been  completed,  at  a  total  cost 
of  $4,901.70.  This  work  was  done  entirely  by  Indians,  under  the  supervision  of 
em])loyee8.  I  believe  that  these  ditches  will  for  some  years  to  come  supply  all  the 
watcrthat  will  be  necebsary  for  such  farming  as  the  Indians  will  be  able  to  carry  on. 
Repairs  to  these  ditches  will  be  necessary  from  time  to  time. 

At  the  opening  of  the  planting  season  29,942  pounds  of  seed  wheat,  20,000  pounds 
of  seed  oats,  and  20,000  pounds  of  seed  potatoes  were  issued  to  the  Indians  of  both 
tribes.  The  sowing  was  done  under  the  supervision  of  the  agency  farmers,  and  aa 
the  rainfall  during  the  spring  months  was  unusually  abundant  the  prospecte  for  a 
crop  are  exceptionally  good. 

Many  of  the  Indians  show  considerable  interest  in  farming;  others  are  quite  indif- 
ferent,* and  neglect  to  attend  to  their  fields  at  the  time  when  they  require  the  great- 
est care.  The  crops  of  the  Arapahoes  appear  to  be  very  much  better  than  those  of 
the  Shoshones.  Agriculture  in  this  arid  climate  is  a  very  dilficult  operation.  The 
necessity  of  irrigating  all  crops  and  the  early  frosts  are  great  drawbacks  to  the  sue- 
<'ess  of  even  the  white  farmer,  and  under  these  circumstances  the  efforts  of  the 
Indians  are  certainly  all  that  can  be  expected  of  them  at  present. 

During  the  present  month  quite  an  amount  of  hay,  which  is  estimated  at  100  tons, 
has  been  cut  and  stacked  by  the  Indians  for  use  during  the  coming  winter.  Nearly 
all  have  gardens,  some  of  which  are  very  well  kept.  They  meet  with  very  good  suc- 
cess in  raising  the  hardier  vegetables;  as  turnips,  beets,  carrots,  and  potatoes.    As  to 
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the  amoant  of  snail  grain  which' their  crops  will  yield,  it  is  impossible  to  now  make 
a  satisfactory  estimate,  hut  I  believe  that  it  will  be  enough  to  form  a  considerable 
addition  to  their  rations  during  the  winter. 

The  gristmill  is  now  nearly  ready  for  use.  The  sawmill  has  been  in  operation  for 
Beyeraf  weeks  and  considerable  lumber  has  been  cut  for  Indians,  they  furnishing  the 
logs.  I  believe  that  the  flouring  mill  will  greatly  encourage  the  Indians  to  continue 
their  efforts  at  farming  as  soon  as  they  realize  the  benefits  of  it. 

The  Indians  of  both  tribes  are  anxious  to  work  at  almost  anything  by  which  they 
can  earn  money,  but  the  opportunities  of  finding  such  employment  are  few.  During 
the  summer  they  have  filled  a  contract  at  Fort  Washakie  of  800  cords  of  wood  and 
at  the  agency  of  200  cords.  Under  these  two  contracts  they  have  been  paid  $5,600. 
For  hauling  agency  supplies  from  Casper,  Wyo.,  they  received  $7,607.02.  They  have 
also  done  some  freighting  for  the  mission  schools,  and  most  of  them  would  be  glad 
to  have  constant  work  of  this  kind.  They  are  still  very  improvident,  and  have  little 
or  no  idea  of  the  value  of  money  or  of  spending  it  so  as  to  best  {irovide  for  their 
needs. 

The  leases  of  parts  of  the  reservation  afford  an  annual  revenue  of  $2,626.29,  which 
is  to  be  divided  equally  between  the  two  tribes.  The  Shoshones  recently  requested 
that  their  share  snould  be  expended  in  purchasing  milch  cows  for  the  tribe.  The 
Axapahoes  wish  their  share  to  be  kept  on  hand  for  the  present. 

During  the  year  5  miles  of  road  near  the  Arapaho  issue  station  have  been 
constructed. 

The  Wind  River  Bridge  has  been  completed  by  the  contractor,  and  its  location  and 
construction  gives  general  satisfaction. 

There  were  one  Government  boarding  school  and  two  mission  (contract)  boarding 
schools  conducted  on  this  reservation  during  the  past  year. 

The  aggregate  number  of  pupils  in  the  Government  boarding  school  was  144,  of 
whom  85  were  males  and  59  females.  The  management  of  this  school  appears  to  have 
been  only  moderately  good.  The  industrial  part  seems  to  have  been  especially 
neglected  and  far  inferior  to  what  it  should  be. 

The  missionary  schools  are  conducted  by  the  Roman  Catholic  nnd  Episcopal 
churches. 

St.  Stephen's  Mission  (Catholic),  under  the  direction  of  the  Reverend  Balthasar 
Feusi,  S.  J.,  assisted  by  one  priest  and  seven  sisters  of  the  Order  of  St.  Francis,  is  in 
a  very  gratifying  state  of  efficiency  and  is  producing  the  best  results.  At  this 
school  an  average  attendance  of  77  pupils  were  instructed,  at  an  expense  to  the 
United  States  of  $7,020. 

The  Episcopal  mission  school,  under  the  direction  of  the  Reverend  John  Roberts, 
has  accommodated  an  average  of  19}  pupils,  at  a  cost  to  the  Government  of  $2,145.60. 
The  management  of  this  institution  nas  been  very  satisfactory  and  efficient. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  Indians  is  good.  The  agency  physician  reports  that 
2,340  Indians  received  medical  treatment  during  the  year,  all  of  whom  except  57 
recovered.  I  believe  that  the  agency  physician  should  be  assisted  by  a  pharmacist 
to  relieve  him  of  the  labor  of  compounding  medicines  and  enable  him  to  devote  his 
entire  time  to  the  sick. 

The  police  force  of  this  agency,  consisting  of  2  officers  and  12  privates,  has  per- 
formea  its  duties  well,  although  not  called  upon  to  undertake  anything  very 
important. 

The  court  of  Indian  offenses  has  held  regular  sessions  and  has  been  of  great  assist- 
ance in  settling  disputes  of  various  kinds  among  the  Indians,  principally  concerning 
allotments  of  land. 

The  work  of  allotting  lands  in  severalty  has  progressed  without  material  friction 
during  the  year,  under  the  direction  of  Col.  John  W.  Clark,  allotting  and  special 
disbursing  a^nt.  The  Indians  all  seem  willing  and  anxious  to  obtain  their  land  as 
soon  as  possible.  Colonel  Clark  informs  me  that  he  has  made  612  allotments,  197 
Arapahoes  and  415  Shoshones,  amounting  to  .35,170  acres  of  agricultural  and  26,760 
acres  of  grazing  land. 

As  to  the  progress  in  civilization  and  industry  made  by  the  Indians  of  this  reser- 
vation, I  will  add,  in  conclusion,  that  my  observation  and  that  of  others  lead  me  to 
believe  that  they  are  slowly  advancing.  The  time,  however,  is  still  far  distant  when 
they  will  be  self-supporting,  or  even  when  their  efforts  will  materially  contribute  to 
their  support. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Richard  H.  Wilson, 
Captain,  Eighth  Infantry,  Acting  United  States  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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Rbport  of  Superintendent  of  Wind  River  School. 


Shoshonb  Aoenct,  Wyo,,  June  96,  1895. 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  regulations,  I  herein  submit  my  first  annual  report  of  the  Wind  River  board- 
ing school. 

In  obe<iienco  to  telegraphic  orders  from  the  Honorable  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs.  I  reached 
this  agency  on  the  15th  day  of  Sentember,  1894.  I  found  the  school  on  my  srrival  in  a  very  disjointed 
couditioD.  There  was  neither  order  nor  system  in  anv  department.  There  was  an  enrollment  of  143 
piipils  and  about  60  in  partial  attendance.    The  pupils  came  and  went  as  it  suited  their  inclinations. 

Th<t  only  method  of  punishment  was  to  lock  rehractory  pupils  for  a  time  in  dark  rooms  in  the  base- 
ment of  the  building.  I  discontinued  this  method  of  punishment  very  soon  after  taking  charge,  and 
have  had  very  little  trouble  with  runaways. 

The  attendance  could  have  been  mneh  larger  but  for  the  lack  of  needed  supplies.  The  supply  of 
shoes  and  dress  goods  were  both  inadequate,  and  it  has  been  impossible  to  dress  either  the  boys  or 
girls  as  neatly  as  1  desired. 

Food.— The  pupils  have  throughout  the  year  been  supplied  with  an  abundance  of  wholesome  food; 
their  bread  has  been  roost  excellent  and  the  beef  good,  with  the  exception  of  about  six  weeks. 

Health.— The  health  of  the  school  has  been  good ;  only  two  cases  that  were  considered  at  all  dangerr 
ous,  and  no  deaths.  The  pupils  suffered  for  awhile  with  a  very  malignant  type  of  sore  eyes,  but  on 
the  day  of  dismissal  from  school  for  the  summer  vacation  there  was  only  one  case  among  them. 

All  of  the  authorized  holidays  were  observed,  and  each  Sabbath  the  school  was  assembled  in  the 
chapel  for  divine  service  by  Bev.  John  Roberts  and  Rev.  Sherman  Cooleridge.  At  every  chapel  czer* 
cise  they  were  taught  to  memorize  and  repeat  short  chapters  from  the  Book  of  Psalms,  singing,  and 
reading  Scripture  lessons. 

Literary.— I  herewith'snbmit  the  report  of  the  principal  teacher,  Oliver  C.  Edwards,  which  gives  a 
correct  account  of  the  literary  work : 

"  The  teachers  have  punned  their  work  upon  lines  that  have  tended  toward  freeing  the  school- 
room exercises  ftoxa  that  mechanical  routine  so  often  followed  bv  teachers  who  depend  wholly  upon 
the  textbooks  for  programme  and  course  of  study.  While  this  feature  is  not  an  entirelv  new  one  to 
this  school,  we  believe  that  this  year's  work  has  been  especially  productive  of  good  results  by  reason 
of  the  course  pursued- 

"  A  very  large  number  of  pupils  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  were  in  the  same  class — so  many 
as  to  make  any  attempt  at  grading  impracticable.  During  the  year  several  of  the  brighter  pupils 
have  outstripi>ed  their  classmates,  and  nave  made  a  system  of  grading  not  only  possible,  but  neces- 
sary.   In  oruer  to  accomplish  this  satisfactorily  another  teacher  will  be  required. 

"  The  Hchoolrooms  this  year  have  been  crowded  too  much  for  the  best  interests  of  the  children's  health 
and  progress,  the  primary  containing  over  40  pupils.  The  addition  of  another  teacher  would  make 
possible  a  preparatory  course  in  kinderg^arten,  wnich  is  a  very  much  needed  department. 

"  Th«  teacher  and  assistant  teacher  have  given  earnest  and  cheerful  support  to  all  measures  suggested 
by  the  principal,  and  deserve  the  credit  of  having  greatly  aided  in  makuig  the  moderately  successful 
aavanccment  claimed  for  the  literary  work  of  the  school. ' 

Industrial  work.— This  is  not  a  farming  country,  still  the  boys  have  been  given  all  of  the  instruction 
I>ossible  in  the  way  of  gardening,  Iree  planting,  and  care  of  stock.  The  girls  were  regularly  detailed 
and  did  faithful  work  m  the  kitchen,  laundry,  sewing  room,  and  general  housework. 

The  harmony  among  the  employees  has  not  been  as  good  as  desired ;  still  this  has  been  a  fairly  suo< 
cessful  year— remarkably  so  in  the  opinion  of  disinterested  parties  who  have  known  the  school  iu 
former  years,  but  not  altogether  satisfactory  to  me. 

I  have  had  the  roofs  and  inside  woodwork  of  each  building  repainted  and  all  of  the  windows  fur- 
nished with  either  curtains  or  lambrequins. 

The  garden  was  severely  injured  by  fkt>st  on  the  18th  of  this  month  (June),  but  with  care  during  the 
ensuing  two  months  there  will  be  potatoes  and  other  winter  vegetables  to  do  the  school  another  year. 

Thanking  you  kindly  for  your  cooperation  in  this  work,  I  remain. 

Very  respectfully,  J.  W.  Haddin, 

Suptrinttndent. 

Capt.  R.  H.  Wilson, 

Acting  United  State*  Indian  Agent. 
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Washington,  D.  C,  October  i,  1895. 

Sir:  I  h<ive  the  honor  herewith  to  transmit  to  you  my  second  annual 
report,  toirether  with  a  number  of  valuable  papers  rea<l  at  the  three 
Indian  school  service  institutes  held  during  the  summer  months. 

In  consequence  of  the  failure  of  Congress  to  furnish  mo  a  secretary 
to  whom  I  might  intrust  the  management  of  the  minor  details  of  my 
work,  I  have  been  unable  to  push  certain  reforms  inaugurated  in  1894 
as  vigorously  as  1  had  hoped  to  do;  nor  have  I,  because  of  the  scanty 
appropriation  for  my  traveling  expenses,  been  able  to  give  to  the 
schools  that  degree  of  personal  supervision  and  aid  to  which  they  are 
entitled.  At  the  same  time  the  vicissitudes  of  the  service  at  no  time 
afforded  me  the  assistance  of  the  entire  corps  of  supervisors.  During 
the  entire  year  at  least  one  of  these  officiated  as  acting  superintendent 
in  some  boarding  school,  and  at  one  time  two  of  the  supervisors  were 
so  occupied. 

Nevertheless,  thanks  to  the  energy  of  these  gentlemen,  I  have  been 
enabled  to  obtain  reports  of  inspections  from  all  boarding  schools,  with 
few  exceptions,  as  well  as  from  nearlyone  half  of  the  day  schools.  At 
the  same  time  the  full  and  explicit  regular  and  special  reports  furnished 
nie  by  agents  and  superintendents  enabled  me  to  form  a  fairly  good 
idea  of  the  more  imperative  needs  of  the  service.  Could  I  be  afforded 
the  help  and  freedom  of  movement  granted  to  my  predecessor,  who  had 
six  supervisors  and  a  practically  unlimited  traveling  fund  allowed  him 
(1  am  limited  to  three  supervisors  and  t(l,000),  I  could  accomplish  much 
good,  achieving  in  one  year  what  now  seems  like  a  herculean  task  for 
a  decade.  Where  I  am  now  compelled  to  await  developments,  I  could 
force  issues;  where  now  I  am  driven  into  uncertain  judgment  on  frag- 
ments of  data,  1  could  base  unshaken  conclusions  on  full  knowledge; 
where  now  1  criticise  error,  I  could  prevent  it. 

The  hampering  conditions  above  enumerated  will  also  account  for  the 
necessarily  fragmentary  character  of  my  report,  i}resenting  a  few  prom- 
inent conditions  that  forced  themselves  upon  my  notice  as  requiring 
immediate  attention.  These  fragments  I  now  have  the  honor  to  submit 
to  you  without  further  apology  or  explanation. 

TRANSFER  OF  SCHOOL  WORK  TO  STATE  CONTROL* 

In  the  measure  in  which  the  allotting  of  land  in  severalty  to  Indians 
progresses  the  limits  of  reservations  are  narrowed  and  the  reservations 
themselves  invaded  by  white  settlers.  These  facts  render  it  more  and 
more  imperative  to  enlist  the  active  and  sympathetic  cooperation  of 
therespective  States  in  the  work  of  Indian  education  and  civilization. 
In  many  instances  time  is  ripe  even  now  for  the  full  transfer  of  tliis 
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work  to  State  control.  Unfortanately,  however,  even  in  these  instauoes 
State  officials,  as  well  as  the  people  of  these  States,  still  labor  largely 
undertime  impression  that  the  Indians  are  forei^ers  rather  than  citi- 
zens, and  that  the  entire  responsibility  of  this  work  rests  upon  the  Gen- 
eral Government. 

In  some  instances  the  indifference  which  such  a  state  of  feeling  would 
naturally  bring  about  has  develope<l  even  into  actual  antagonism  not 
only  against  the  Indians  but  also  against  the  Government  officials  who 
have  charge  of  the  Indian  work.  I  am  told  that  minor  courts  under 
State  authority  have  allowed  themselves  to  be  used  to  protect  Indians 
against  punishment  for  misdemeanors,  and  that  in  some  instances  State 
guardians  of  public  morals  have  permitted  Indian  citizens  to  transgress 
against  the  marriage  laws  of  the  State  and  to  indulge  in  many  unlaw- 
ful practices  without  any  effort  on  their  ])art  to  abate  these  evils. 
There  is  also  in  certain  localities  a  decided  unwillingness  to  admit 
Indian  children  to  the  public  schools  attended  by  white  children ;  and 
nowhere  have  I  found  full  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  under  certain 
conditions  it  might  become  necessary  for  the  State  to  continue  the 
specific  Indian  schools  for  limited  periods  of  time  until  the  Indian  home 
shall  reasonably  resemble  in  spirit  and  make-up  the  home  of  the  white 
settler. 

In  my  endeavors  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  State  superintendents 
of  instruction  I  have  met  with  hearty  response  from  the  SUites  of 
Washington,  Oregon,  California,  Nevada,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  and 
Iowa,  and  I  believe  that  it  will  be  possible  in  most  ot*  these  States  to 
transfer  the  work  of  Indian  education  to  the  State  authorities  within 
a  comparatively  short  period.  In  some  of  these  States  I  am  informed 
that  the  subject  will  be  submitted  to  the  State  legislatures  within  the 
near  future,  and  that  efforts  will  be  made  to  secure  suitable  measures 
looking  to  such  transfer. 

In  the  State  of  Washington  even  now  it  would  be  possible  to  abandon 
some  of  the  Indian  schools  now  under  Government  control  and  to  turn 
the  Indian  children  over  to  the  ordinary  school  facilities  provided  by 
the  State.  In  the  States  of  Oregon  and  California  a  great  number  of 
Indians  now  attending  Indian  schools  could,  without  hardship  either 
to  themselves  or  to  the  school  districts  in  which  they  live,  be  educated 
in  the  State  district  schools. 

There  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why  the  Chippewas,  Menomonees, 
Oneidas,  Stockbridges  of  Wisconsin,  the  great  majority  of  the  Indians 
of  Michigan,  the  Chippewas  of  Minnesota,  the  Sac  and  Fox  Indians  of 
Iowa,  the  Omahas  and  Winnebagos,  the  Santees  of  ^'ebraska,  the  Pot- 
tawatomies  and  Kickapoos  of  Kansas,  the  Cherokees  of  >'orth  Caro- 
lina, and  others  should  not  be  cared  for,  so  far  as  their  educational 
needs  are  concerned,  by  the  States  in  which  they  live.  In  most  of 
these  cases  the  Indians  are  self-8up])orting  and  fairly  ready  to  live 
under  the  same  laws  with  other  citizens  of  the  States.  In  many 
instances,  in  which  Indians  ready  for  citizenship  do  not  pay  taxes,  suf- 
ficient fuu(^s  are  )>rovided  for  by  annuities  or  otherwise  to  reimburse  the 
State  or  county  for  whatever  necessary  exj>ense8  the  care  and  educa- 
tion of  the  Indians  may  deniand.  In  several  individual  instances  I  am 
now  prepared  to  make  definite  proposals  in  this  matter. 

I  am  fully  aware  that  the  States  can  not  be  compelled  to  undertake 
this  work,  but  I  am  encouraged  to  believe  that  by  following  up  steps 
taken  in  this  direction  the  people  and  le«jislatures  of  the  States  wijrhin 
a  comparatively  short  time  will  be  brought  to  see  that  their  own  inter- 
ests demand  this  transfer  of  responsibility  and  will  ask  Congress  to 
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make  sach  transfer.  In  this  connection  I  am  pleased  to  note  that'Com- 
missioner  Edw.  P.  Smith  in  his  annual  report  for  1875  strongly  recom- 
mends the  i)olicy  of  transferring  Indians  to  the  resjiective  States.  He 
says,  among  other  things: 

The  theory  of  Indian  8overeiguty  has  practically  placed  the  Indians  at  a  disad- 
vantage in  their  relations  to  the  severiil  States  where  they  are  found.  Being  held 
liy  the  State  authorities  to  be  neither  citizens  nor  paupers,  nor  criminals,  nor  wards 
in  any  sense,  they  come  easily  to  be  regarded  on  ail  hands  as  outcasts  and  intruders 
and  a  normal  prey  for  anybody  strong  or  cunning  enou^^h  to  defraud  them.  The 
most  potent  and  sure  remedy  for  this  evil  will  be  found  m  committing  the  Indians 
at  the  earliest  day  possible  to  the  care  of  the  State. 

And,  further  on : 

I  recommend  that  legislation  be  sought  fix>m  Congress  looking  toward  the  divoree- 
ment  of  tbe  United  States  and  Indians  as^'*  citizens  of  a  domestic  sovereignty  within 
our  borders/'  and  the  transfer  of  the  Indians  and  their  property  to  the  States  where 
they  reside  as  rapidly  as  both  the  States  and  the  Indians  are  prepared  tlierefor ;  but 
the  provisions  of  such  legislation  should  be  specific  as  to  the  States  and  not  in  general 
terms. 

Upon  the  invitation  of  President  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  of  the 
National  Educational  Association,  I  presented  this  subject  at  the  Den- 
ver meeting,  and  in  their  resolutions  the  national  association  expressed 
cordial  sympathy  with  my  appeal  to  the  teachers  of  the  land  for  an 
active  interest  on  their  part  in  the  civilization  of  the  Indians,  and  for 
a  concerted  effort  to  bring  the  Indians  under  the  same  law  with  the 
white  men  in  the  several  States  of  the  Union. 

HINDRANCES   OP   TBIBAL   LIFE. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  mere  allotment  of  land  to  Indians  is 
not  suHicient  to  secure  settled  home  life  on  their  part.  In  many 
instances,  in  spite  of  every  effort  to  prevent  it,  the  Indians  will  embrace 
with  eagerness  the  opportunity  aftbrded  them  by  certain  provisions  of 
the  allotment  acts  of  ridding  themselves  of  the  necessity  of  settling 
upon  their  allotments  by  leasing  away  the  use  of  their  lands.  This 
leaves  them  at  liberty  still  to  continue  in  their  half-savage  camp  life  and 
tribal  customs.  In  this  they  are  in  many  cases  still  further  confirmed 
by  prevailing  modes  of  issuing  rations  and  paying  annuities.  The  mere 
continuance  of  issuing  rations  and  payment  of  annuities  has  a  demoraliz- 
ing tendency  and  renders  needless  any  effort  at  self-help. on  the  part  of 
Indians;  but  when  rations  are  issued  and  smnuities  are  paid  to  bands 
of  Indians  who  are  called  into  camp  at  the  agency  or  subagency,  the 
tribal  habits  and  savageries  are  furnished  fresh  stimulus  on  each  issue 
or  pay  day. 

At  agencies  so  situated  vacation  comes  to  the  school  as  a  real  calam- 
ity. The  children,  instead  of  returning  to  spend  their  vacation  in 
homes  in  which  they  can  themselves  practice  and  teach  their  parents 
the  amenities  of  decent  housekeeping,  are  compelled  to  pass  a  period  in 
demoralizing  Indian  squalor,  so  that  at  the  close  of  vacation  they  return 
to  school  ashamed  and  discouraged  by  their  loss  of  prestige  and  self- 
respect. 

I  am  aware  that  the  Indian  OfQce  is  making  efforts  to  remedj^  these 
evils,  but  in  order  to  full  success,  and  in  order  to  secure  to  the  work 
of  the  Indian  school  a  reasonable  degree  of  permanence  in  the  results  of 
its  labors,  it  is  imperative  that  a  settled  policy  should  be  established 
independent  of  changes  in  the  administration,  and  that  Congress  should 
confer  upon  the  Indian  Office  unlimited  i)ower  to  devise  measures  in  the 
distribution  of  rations  and  annuities  by  which  Indians  may  be  encour- 
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aged  to  abandou  tribal  life  and  to  establish  permanent  homes  upon  their 
allotments.  In  all  cases  (at  least  with  the  Cheyenues  and  Arapahoes, 
the  Kiowas  and  Comauches  and  others  where  rations  are  issned  as  a 
gratuity)  these  might  be  furnished  as  a  reward  to  those  who  settle  in 
permanent  homes  and  who  adopt  the  habits  of  civilization  in  their  life. 

Much,  too,  could  be  done  in  this  matter  by  directiug  and  enabling 
agents  and  other  proper  officials  to  assist  young  educated  Indians  in 
efforts  to  establish  themselves  in  homes  of  their  own  or  to  find  employ- 
ment in  the  villages  and  on  the  farms  in  the  vicinity  of  the  agency. 

In  no  way,  however,  are  we  justified  in  falling  into  the  error  of  those 
who  surrender  to  drawbacks  and  difficulties,  failures  and  backslidings, 
and  claim  that  because  of  these  the  education  of  the  Indian  is  a  failure. 
I  have  listened  to  most  touching  and  unquestionably  sincere  declama- 
tions condemning  the  cruelty  which  educates  an  Indian  cliild,  renders 
him  sensitive  to  considerations  of  decency  and  morality,  gives  him 
advanced  aims  and  comparatively  high  purposes,  and  then  returns 
him  to  a  reservation,  to  an  environment  which  is  indifferent  or  hostile 
to  these  things,  and  which  practically  compels  him  to  relapse  into 
savagery. 

Now,  in  all  this  there  is  much  truth:  But  the  cruelty,  it  should  be 
remembered,  lies  not  in  the  education  that  is  given  the  Indian  youth, 
but  in  his  return  to  uncongenial  environment  and  in  the  failure  to  pro- 
vide well-directed,  efficient  measures  for  securing  improved  environ- 
ment for  the  educated  youth,  in  the  failure  to  protect  him  against  the 
savagery  of  the  old  Indians,  and  in  not  affording  him  opportunities 
and  incentives  to  hold  fast  to  the  aspirations  and  to  practice  the  arts 
which  his  education  has  given  him. 

No  consideration  of  logic  and  common  sense  would  justify  the  aban- 
donment of  educational  efforts  or  the  slightest  relaxation  or  turning 
back  in  these,  but  every  such  consideration  must  impel  us,  while  hold- 
ing fast  to  every  educational  ngency  at  our  command,  to  direct  our 
energy  and  ingenuity  against  the  cruel  environment  to  which  so  many 
educated  Indian  youth  must  eventually  return. 

FIELD   FOB   PHILANTHROPY. 

There  is  right  here  a  promising  field  of  labor  for  patriotic  philan- 
thropists and  missionaries  who  take  a  special  interest  in  the  civilization 
and  uplifting  of  the  Indians.  They  might  with  ])rofit  establish  in  tlie 
States  and  districts  inhabited  by  Indians  agencies  or  posts  whose  duty 
it  should  be  to  enlighten  the  white  people  in  these  States  and  districts 
concerning  the  true  character  of  the  Indian,  as  well  as  concerning  the 
duties  of  the  whites  toward  these  new  citizens;  to  interest  themselves 
in  the  personal  welfare  of  returned  educated  young  Indian  men  and 
women;  to  secure  for  these,  if  possible,  suitable  employment  in  white 
communities;  to  encourage  the  establishment  in  the  vicinity  of  Indian 
homes  of  indastries  that  will  afford  employment  to  Indian  workers;  to 
secure  from  local  courts  full  justice  to  Indians,  both  in  matters  of  ])en- 
alty  and  protection;  to  hold  in  check  the  conscienceless  land  hunger  of 
unscrupulous  men,  and  in  every  other  way  to  overcome  unworthy  prej- 
udices against  Indians  on  the  part  of  white  settlers,  as  well  as  the 
stolid  fear  and  distrust  of  the  Indian  in  his  intercourse  with  whites. 

In  all  these  efforts  sentiment  and  personal  contact  play  so  important 
a  pai^t  that  philanthropic  and  missionary  organizations,  unhampered  by 
any  considerations  outside  of  their  definite  purpose  and  yet  in  fail 
sympathy  with  the  wider  aims  of  the  Government,  can  accomplish  more 
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than  GoverDment  agencies  with  their  complicated  and  somewhat  heavy 
machinery.  EtiTorts  made  in  this  direction  by  Miss  Frances  C.  Sparhawk, 
of  the  Indian  Industries  League,  by  a  group  of  generous  philanthropists 
at  Santee,  by  the  Jesuit  fathers  at  GoBur  d'Al^ne  and  at  the  Flathead 
Agency,  by  Miss  Sybil  Carter  at  White  Earth,  and  other  similar  work 
elsewhere  have  yielded  results  which  place  such  enterprises  beyond  the 
stage  of  tentative  experiment.  Success  is  assured  wherever  devotion, 
common  sense,  courage,  and  faith  unite  in  similar  efforts. 

Such  agencies  or  posts  might  become  valuable  helpers  of  school 
officials  in  their  efforts  to  establish  and  extend  the  outing  system  so 
auspiciously  begun  and  so  skillfully  managed  at  Carlisle.  It  is  grati- 
fying to  learn  that  at  Ferris  in  California,  at  Phoenix  and  other  points 
in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  at  Carson  in  Nevada,  and  at  a  few  other 
schools  the  introduction  of  this  system  is  meeting  with  promising  suc- 
cess. In  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Dakotn,  Montana,  and  other  mountain 
States  progress  in  tliis  matter  is  discouragingly  slow  for  many  reasons, 
among  which  nn  unreasoning  dislike  of  Indians  is  the  chief  one.  In 
all  these  localities  the  philanthropic  posts  or  agencies  could  do  much  to 
dissipate  prejudice  in  directions  and  ways  from  which  Government 
officials  sire  practically  excluded. 

DAY  SCHOOLS. 

Much  good  is  being  accomplished  by  the  day  schools  which  have  been 
established  on  a  number  of  reservations,  as  well  as  by  the  indej>endent 
day  schools  in  localities  remote  from  reservations  and  among  Indians 
not  otherwise  cared  for  by  the  Government.  The  reservation  day 
schools,  more  particularly,  are  to  be  counted  among  the  most  efficient 
factors  for  the  civilization  of  the  Indian  home.  Aside  from  tbe  fact 
that  the  children  are  here  taught  to  speak,  read,  and  write  English,  and 
the  rudiments  of  arithmetic,  drawing,  and  singing,  they  are  trained 
in  the  domestic  arts  and  habits  of  life  of  the  white  man,  and  frequently 
receive  some  instruction  and  training  in  gardening,  farming,  the  care  of 
domestic  animals,  and  in  the  use  of  tools. 

In  all  cases  where  this  is  feasible  husband  and  wife  are  employed, 
respectively,  as  teacher  and  housekeeper  in  these  schools.  Much  atten- 
tion is  given  to  the  dress  and  cleanliness  of  the  children.  A  liglit  noon- 
day meal,  prepared  by  the  girls  under  the  housekeeper's  supervision,  is 
served.  Some  instruction  in  sewing  and  laundering  is  given,  and  the 
boys  learn  what  the  place  affords  with  reference  to  manual  and  indus- 
trial work. 

From  the  school  the  children  carry  their  lessons  daily  to  their  homes, 
and  wherever  the  school  is  aided  by  the  influence  of  a  firm,  judicious, 
humane,  and  energetic  agent  it  exerts  a  steady  pressure  upon  the 
Indian  home,  slowly  but  surely  guiding  it  into  ways  of  decency,  morality, 
and  thrift,  and  preparing  it  to  yield  to  the  stronger  pressure  which  is 
to  come  from  the  influence  of  the  boarding  schools  and  higher  training 
schools. 

Much,  however,  still  remains  to  be  done  to  make  these  schools  more 
effective  and  to  enable  them  to  yield  a  fuller  return  for  the  money  spent 
upon  them.  For  this  purpose  it  is  desirable,  wherever  this  is  feasible, 
to  establish  in  connection  with  each  such  day  school  an  ample  vegeta- 
ble garden,  to  furnish  means  to  keep  a  f«*w  cows  and  a  t«am  of  horses, 
to  provide  a  full  noonday  meal  for  the  children,  and  to  equip  a  workshop 
for  plain  carpentry  and  blacksmithing  and  for  sloyd. 

These  schools,  too,  should  be  the  ])ermanent  homes  of  teacher  and 
housekeeper  for  the  full  twelve  months  of  the  year  iuEte»«I  o^  ^\2&.^  1<^ 
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RELATIVE  IMTOBTANCB  OF  LITER  ART   AND  INDUSTRIAL  WORK. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  stress  of  work  on  the  part  of  the 
schools  should  be  placed  upon  industrial  and  manual  training  rather 
than  ui)on  literary  advancement.  It  is  chiefly  through  the  industrial 
arts  and  manual  skill  that  the  Indian  is  to  be  brought  to  that  degree  of 
sell  help  which  shall  render  him  independent  of  Government  support 
in  the  work  of  self-preservation  and  of  the  maintenance  of  a  family. 
To  put  him  in  possession  of  these  arts  and  to  inculcate  in  him  a  spirit 
of  work  is  the  purpose  of  the  industrial  training  of  our  schools.  It  is 
by  faithful  work  in  these  arts  that  he  is  to  earn  gradually  the  leisure 
and  to  acquire  the  ideals  and  experiences  that  will  enable  him  to  appre- 
ciate and  enjoy  treasures  of  literature. 

Of  course  he  is  to  acquire  the  arts  of  reading  and  writing,  inasmuch 
as  these  are  indispensable  in  his  daily  intercourse  with  others,  and 
inasmuch  as  the  pra<;tice  of  these  arts  will  enable  him  to  a<;quire  the 
garnered  knowledge  of  tl)e  raceconcjerning  things  of  nature,  of  human 
art,  of  history,  and  of  political  and  religions  life.  But  advanced  lit- 
erary training  is  not  needed  for  these  purposes,  and  in  Indian  schools 
it  may  become  relatively  a  hindrance  rather  than  a  helj)  by  drawing 
away  the  pupiFs  attention  from  things  which  are  indispensable  to  him, 
while  at  the  same  time  he  is  incapable  of  deriving  from  these  stndies 
any  real  benefits.  So-called  higher  education  should  be  confine<l  to 
tho>^e  who  can  derive  real  benefits  therefrom,  both  as  students  and  in 
subsequent  life  pursuits. 

The  literary  tfeachers  of  the  school  should  adapt  their  work  in  the 
contents  and  in  the  method  of  their  lessons  to  the  immediate  industrial 
needs  of  th.eir  pupils,  drawing  their  illustrations  from  the  environment 
and  exjjerienco  of  the  children,  and  placing  before  the  children  proxi- 
mate ideals  which  these  are  capable  of  appreciating.  In  the  measure 
in  which  the  literary  teacher  of  the  scliool  succeeds  in  enabling  the 
pupil  to  do  his  industrial  work  more  intelligently,  to  devote  himself  to 
it  more  patiently  and  persistently,  to  tind  a  real  satisfaction  and  even 
pride  therein,  in  this  measure  has  the  teacher  done  good  work. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  industrial  work  of  the  school  should  cease  to 
be  mere  drudgery.  Industrial  teachers,  farmers,  and  others  who  Iciul 
in  this  work  should  see  the  educational  value  of  manual  and  industrial 
training,  should  cease  to  be  mere  toilers  or  choremen  and  chorewomen, 
and  should  learn  to  realize  in  their  work  their  dignity  as  teachers  and 
civilizers  of  Indian  youth. 

In  this  direction  the  schools  have  not  achieved  during  the  past  j'ear 
the  progress  which  I,  in  sanguine  moments  at  the  beginning  of  my 
work,  had  anticipated.  Unfortunately,  all  these  workers  are  still  in 
the  unclassified  service,  so  that  my  oftbrts  to  substitute  in  a  number  of 
schools  trained  manual  and  industrial  teachers  have  been  neutralized 
in  most  instances  by  considerations  which  obtain  in  the  unclassiHed 
service,  and  which  it  is  needless  for  nie  to  discuss  here. 

Besides,  the  educational  value  of  manual  training  is  not  as  yet  fully 
appreciated.  The  majority  of  ])ersons  still  persist  in  taking  into 
accx)unt  only  its  material  out4'ome  and  at  best  its  beneficent  reaction 
upon  the  physical  deveh>junent  of  the  child.  They  leave  out  of  consid- 
eratiim  its  more  important  conne(*tion  with  the  intellectual  and  moral 
development  of  the  child.  Manual  training  j)roperly  conducted  accom- 
plishes more  than  any  other  educational  factor  In  the  training  of  the 
senses^  of  inteUectual  insight,  of  deliberate  judgment;  does  more  than 
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any  other  educational  factor  to  establish  a  keen  sense  of  duty,  self- 
control,  persistence  of  will  power,  and  all  other  things  that  go  to  make 
up  a  strong,  reliable  character.  But'in  order  to  secure  these  beneficent 
gains  from  manual  and  industrial  training  those  intrusted  with  the 
leadership  in  the  work  must  know  these  things  and  must  be  selected 
with  reference  to  their  knowledge  of  these  things.  This  and  their  eflS- 
ciency  in  the  work  alone  must  be  considered  in  their  appointment  and 
tenure  of  office,  and  this  can  not  be  done  satisfactorily  until  the  posi- 
tions involved  are  placed  under  civil-service  measures. 

It  is  with  a  high  degree  of  gratification  that  I  quote  an  extract  from 
the  address  of  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior  at  the  last 
annual  conference  of  the  United  States  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners 
with  representatives  of  missionary  boards  and  Indian  rights  associa- 
tions in  the  city  of  Washington.  Such  direct  and  unequivocal  state- 
ments from  an  officer  who  finally  determines  the  policy  of  the  Indian 
work  is  calculated  to  infuse  fresh  courage  and  to  stimulate  new  vigor 
in  every  department  of  the  Indian  school  work. 

The  honorable  Se<3retary  of  the  Interior  expressed  himself  as  follows: 

The  f]:ood  ]>eople  outside  of  the  servioe  have  done  mach  to  pnrify  the  "work  of  those 
in  the  service  and  to  remove  scandals  from  it.  I  trunt  tliat  labor  of  this  character  is 
now  but  little  needled.  The  line  of  most  effective  assistance  "which  can  be  rendered 
is  that  which  will  help  to  make  the  service  permanent,  which  will  eliminate  politics 
from  the  work  of  those  engaged  in  the  service,  and  will  prevent  changes  for  any 
cause  except  the  hope  of  increased  efficiency.  I  believe  to-day  that  the  most 
important  advance  Aviiich  can  be  made  will  be  that  whicli  will  guarantee  the  perma- 
ncnt  tenure  of  those  whose  work  proves  snccessfnl.  In  no  line  of  employment  is 
change  so  injurious  as  where  great  length  of  time  is  required  before  proficiency  can 
exist,  and  this  is  certainly  true  where  the  service  is  to  reach  a  people  still  almost 
half  savage. 

ON  THE   BOAB   TO  SUCCESS. 

While,  however,  measures  are  being  formulated  that  shall  procure 
these  highly  desirable  ends,  superintendents  and  ngents  need  not  relax 
nor  postpone  efforts  on  their  i)art  by  which  the  manual  and  industrial 
training  in  their  schools  may  be  vitalized  and  rendered  more  eftective 
in  the  education  of  the  Indian  youth.  In  order  to  show  what  can  be 
done  even  under  existing  conditions,  \  would  direct  attention  to  the 
highly  satisfactory  achievements  in  this  direction  at  Fort  Shaw  school 
in  Montana.  In  a  special  report  on  this  subject,  made  at  my  request, 
Supt.  Winslow  says,  among  other  things  of  value: 

Aside  from  teaching  how  to  do  things  we  aim  to  secure  definite  discipline  of  mind 
and  body  in  teaching  tbe  various  branches  of  industrial  work.  Pupils  are  not  kept 
at  piecework.  They  are  started  nt  the  beginning,  and  go  step  by  step  from  the 
easiest  process  to  the  moie  difficult  f)ne8. 

Every  worker  in  school  is  n  teacher.  Every  work  has  a  definite  educational  valne. 
Every  worker  should  teach  his  branch  with  reference  to  this  value.  Every  part  of 
the  work  is  related  to  every  other  part.  Work  in  the  schoolrooms  is  not  complete  in 
itself;  it  is  a  part  of  the  whole.  Work  in  the  Rliops  and  vnrions  industrial  depart- 
ments is  a  part  of  the  educational  plan.  Workers  in  presenting  the  parts  should 
have  a  definite  idea  of  the  whole.  Pupils  in  every  department  should  be  required 
to  apply  what  they  have  learned  in  others. 

We  have  found  language  and  drawing  lessons  a  very  good  means  of  connecting 
the  work  of  the  schoolrooms,  shops,  etc.  For  this  purpose  a  school  vocabularv  has 
been  made  out.  Words  of  common  use  and  those  used  on  the  farm,  in  the  snops, 
and  other  de])artments  are  selected.  Teachers  in  schoolrooms  nse  these  words  in 
Innguage  exercises,  spelling,  making  sentences,  and  reading.  Pupils  use  the  same 
words  m  their  work  with  tools  nnd  in  the  various  processes  of  industrial  work. 

Drawing  is  taught  in  the  8ebo(di-ooms  uud  the  principles  npplied  in  the  shops.  A 
study  of  lines,  planes,  and  solids  h:is  1  ecu  taken  up  in  regular  order.  The  same 
things  arc  reviewed  and  reprofliued  in  materials  in  tne  shops,  more  particularly  in 
the  carpenter  and  blacksmith  shops. 
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Work  in  wood  and  iron  lias  been  done  almost  entirely  from  models.  Onr  intention 
18  tu  have  pai)il8  make  drawings  from  models  in  the  schoolrooms  and  make  the  mod- 
els in  the  shops  from  these  drawings.  Conventional  designs  can  bereprodnced  in 
nee<llework;  fimcy  designs,  and  i)atternB.  Wood  carving  will  also  claim  attention 
this  year. 

In  woodwork  pnpils  shonld  learn  the  growth,  structure,  and  kinds  of  wood.  In 
ironwork  lie  should  lenrn  how  iron  is  obtaine<l,  the  different  kinds  of  iron,  proper- 
ties of  steel,  etc.  Those  working  in  cloth  shonld  learn  the  different  kinds  of  mate- 
rial in  cloth,  how  cloth  is  made,  etc.  Those  working  in  leather  should  learn  the 
source  and  mauufactnre  of  different  kinds  of  leather. 

Teachers  and  pupils  have  a  more  vital  interest  in  their  work  when  they  take  a  , 
connected  work  than  when  the  different  lines  of  work   are  made  antagonistic. 
Teachers  are  working  for  a  conimou  interest  when  one's  success  is  makins  easier  the 
success  of  others.    Teachers  and  pnpils  are  to  a  certain  extent,  indeetlto  a  great 
extent,  making  a  common  growth. 

Courses  of  work  are  made  out  by  the  different  industrial  workers,  not  to  be  alav- 
ishly  followed,  but  for  the  purpose  of  better  organizing  the  work.  It  makes  the 
work  detinite,  and  makes  it  easy  to  follow  up  the  projgress  each  pupil  is  making. 
These  courses  of  work  are  not  intended  to  include  all  that  is  done,  but  simply  to 
in<licate  tlie  main  features  and  geueral  plan. 

Twenty-one  boys  received  instruction  the  past  year  in  the  blacksmith  shop  and 
one  hundred  in  the  car|>euter  shop.  We  expect  to  start  a  class  of  girls  in  woodwork 
this  year,  including  night  work  iu  wood  carving. 

Work  in  carpenter  shop, — The  school  is  divided  into  four  sections,  two  for  bovs 
attending  school  iu  afternoon,  and  two  for  boys  attending  school  in  forenoon.  In 
addition,  there  are  eighteeu  regular  apprentices,  nine  in  the  morning  and  nine  in  the 
evening. 

On  Mondays  and  Saturdays  the  regular  apprentices  do  what  repairing  may  be 
necessary  and  prepare  material  fur  class  work.  Each  of  the  four  sections  report  at 
the  shop  for  two  half  days  during  the  week,  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and 
Friday,  for  three  hours  each  half  day,  from  8.30  to  1 1.3()  a.  m.  and  from  1  to  4  p.  m. 

Eacii  section  is  dividetl  into  two  divisions,  one  for  knife  work  and  one  for  bench 
work.  The  first  hour  of  each  session  is  devoted  to  blackboard  exercises  and  genend 
language  work,  using  objects  to  be  seen  in  the  shop.  The  whole  class  takes  part  in 
this.    The  second  and  tjiird  hours  are  devoted  to  actual  work. 

The  division  in  knife  work  has  a  low  table  large  enough  for  all;  they  can  sit  or 
stand,  as  they  choose.  Conversation  concerning  the  work  is  encouraged.  At  first 
they  cut  small  sticks  to  an  even  length ;  these  sticks  represent  lines.  With  glue  they 
fasten  them  to  a  panel  in  a  variety  of  arrangements.  Subsequently  they  split  thin 
strips  of  any  soft  wood  and  shape  them  in  triangles,  squares,  and  other  forms.  These 
can  be  laid  away  and  later  on  glued  together  oO  as  to  form  solids.  Still  later  on  they 
construct  such  things  as  they  can  see  or  have  seen.  Sometimes  a  model  is  shown 
them.  This  each  boy  examines  carefully.  Then  the  model  is  removed  and  they 
reproduce  it  from  memory. 

Each  boy  has  a  regular  place  at  the  bench.  A  regular  course  of  woodwork  is  fol- 
lowe<l  out.  Obedience,  punctuality,  and  cleanliness  are  strictly  exacted,  and  a  feel- 
ingof  fellowship  among  the  workers  is  encouraged. 

Work  in  the  blacksmith  shop, — (1)  Work  in  iron. — Names  of  tools,  their  usee,  and 
places.  Iron  as  a  metal;  how  obtained:  properties  and  their  difference  in  cast  iron, 
wrought  iron,  and  steel ;  granular  and  fibrous  state;  steel  for  edge  tools.  (2)  Forge 
work. — Making  fire;  heat  as  applied  at  forge;  mobility  of  metal  through  heat. 

Exercises:  (1)  Forge  rectangular  prism  from  round  iron  to  given  size  and  length. 
(2)  Forge  a  quadrangular  pyramid  from  round  iron  to  given  size  and  length.  (3) 
Make  a  hook  and  staple,  use  stock  from  former  exercises  for  the  hook,  and  for  the 
staple  use  ^-iuch  round  iron.  (4)  Bend  circles  from  |-inch  ronud  iron,  single  and 
complex.  (5)  Make  links;  use  |-inch  round  iron;  this  includes  bending  and  weld 
ing,  and  is  the  simplest  form  of  a  weld.  (6)  Make  a  ring  from  ^-incli  round  iron 
including  bending  and  weld.  Make  an  eyebolt  from  |-inch  round  iron.  Make  a 
iieck->-oke  center  iron ;  this  embraces  three  of  the  former  exercises.  Make  straight 
welds  on  various  shaped  iron,  round,  flat,  and  square.  Make  a  wagon  wrench ;  in 
this  exercise  a  T  weld  is  made  by  jumping  a  piece  of  ^-inch  round  iron  into  a  piece 
f  inch  square  and  shaped  into  a  wrench.  Bend  1^-inch  iron  to  a  right  angle  on 
the  flat  and  build  up  the  outer  corner,  having  the  inner  comer  rounded.  Bend  l^inch 
iron  to  a  right  augle  on  the  ed^e  and  build  up  the  outer  corner,  having  the  inner  cor- 
ner round.  Cut  and  weld  l|-inch  by^-iuch  irou  to  right  angle  on  the  edge,  the 
outer  comer  full  and  the  inner  corner  round.  Bend  |-inch  round  iron  to  aright  an^le 
and  build  up  outer  corner.  Forge  a  clevis  from  1-inch  by  |-inoh  irou ;  this  exercise 
takes  up  the  punching  of  holes  in  iron  while  hot  and  the  shaping  of  circular  disks. 
Make  an  8  wrench  fi'om  1-inch  by  |-inch  iron.  Make  a  pair  of  blacksmith's  tongs; 
the  jaws  are  forged  from  f-inch  round  iron,  and  the  hand  holes  are  i^g-inoh  round; 
this  exercise  combines  nearly  all  the  former  exercises.  Make  an  alligator  wrench 
out  of  steel. 
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(3)  Bench 'work. — Chipping  oast  iron,  chipping  Trronght  iron,  filing  cast  iron,  filing 
wrought  iron ;  lay  out  tind  make  ferrule  for  fork  handle,  including  brazing.  File 
wrought  iron  to  a  finish  after  pattern. 

(4)  Tin  work.— Cut  a  circle  nnd  make  band  to  fit  its  circumference ;  cut  a  band  and 
find  the  diameter  of  circle  that  \^ill  fit  band  when  done;  lay  out  nnd  make  rectan- 
gular box;  lay  out,  out,  bend,  and  solder  a  cube;  lay  out,  cut,  and  bend  a  triangular 
prism:  lay  out,  cut,  and  beml  a  rectangular  pyramid. 

(5)  iTorseshoeing. — Objecfl;  iniurious  efiect;  anatomy  of  tbe  foot^  fitting  shoes, 
prtsparation  of  the  foot,  fitting  shoe  to  the  foot,  drawing  nails,  finishing  cliucbes. 

Similar  logical  plaus  of  work  are  prepared  by  each  of  the  industrial 
teacbers,  by  the  matron,  tbe  farmer,  the  tailor,  tbe  shoemaker,  tbe 
seamstress,  tbe  cook,  tbe  laundress,  all  of  whom  realize  tbfeir  responsi- 
bility as  teachers,  civilizers,  and  moralizers  of  Indian  youth,  as  well  as 
the  necessity  of  sincere,  sympathetic  cooperation  in  their  work. 

Tbe  plan  here  presented  is  not  thereby  proposed  as  a  model  plan  in 
its  details,  nor  as  a  plan  adapted  to  the  conditions  of  every  school,  but 
it  is  presented  ns  the  outcome  of  a  model  spirit  which  knows  bow  to 
coordinate  helpfully  all  the  factors  of  tbe  school,  how  to  stimulate  each 
worker  to  make  the  very  most  of  himself  and  his  environment,  and  bow 
to  do  this  intelligently  and  without  losing  sight  of  the  relation  bis  work 
bears  to  tbe  purpose  of  the  school  as  a  whole. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  superintendents  and  agents  throughout  the  serv- 
ice will,  tbe  coming  winter,  formulate  plans  by  which  tbe  manual  and 
industrial  teachers  of  their  schools  can  be  vitalized  in  accordance  with 
tbe  suggestions  made  in  my  last  annual  report,  and  that  they  will  be 
ready  to  submit  definite  propositions  with  their  next  recommendations 
for  positions  and  salaries,  looking  toward  a  solution  of  this  important 
problem. 

I  am  aware  that  tbe  sadly  misnamed  position  of  industrial  teacher 
is  in  tbe  way.  Properly  he  should  be  tbe  teacher  of  industries  at  bis 
school,  but  in  most  instances  be  has  subsided  into  a  man  of  all  work,  a 
kind  of  general  choreman,  usually  so  burdened  with  odd  jobs  and  minor 
responsibilities  that  he  has  neither  tbe  time  nor  tbe  heart  to  teach.  It  is 
true  that  in  some  schools  the  industrial  teacher  has  been  able  to  assume 
bis  legitimate  duties,  but  these  cases  are  so  rare  that  they  furnish  little 
hope  for  the  service  as  a  whole.  Tbe  real  remedy  lies  in  abolishing  the 
position  of  industrial  teacher  and  substituting  for  it  the  position  of 
teacher  ot  industries  or  director  of  manual  (or  industrial)  work,  and  in 
assigning  the  present  duties  of  the  so-called  industrial  teacher  to  a 
general  helper  or  foreman. 

COUESE  OF  STUDY  AND  TEXT-BOOKS. 

Much  advance  on  the  whole  has  come  in  primary  training  in  schools 
whose  teachers  followed  the  syllabuses  on  language  and  number  work 
issued  by  this  office  last  year.  These  pamphlets  enabled  tbe  teachers 
to  emancipate  tbemselves  from  tbe  use  of  text- books  on  these  subjects 
and  to  base  their  instruction  upon  their  own  deeper  knowledge  of  the 
immediate  environment  and  needs  of  the  pupils.  By  these  means  much 
spontaneous  interest  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  is  stimulated,  and  tbe 
old  time  complaint  that  Indian  children  can  not  be  induced  to  speak 
loud  enough  to  be  heard  and  to  express  themselves  fully  is  vanishing 
in  these  schools.  The  free  use  of  the  blackboard  in  lessons  on  tbe  tech- 
nicalities of  reading  has  enabled  them  to  dispense  with  the  tirst  reader 
and  primer  and  to  use  tbe  regular  as  well  as  tbe  supplementary  read- 
ing books  for  tbe  legitimate  purposes  of  affording  information  and 
entertainment. 
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In  many  instances,  however,  teachers  wedded  to  text-book  habits  iifjo 
the  regular  series  of  readers  wholly  as  exercise  books  for  technical  read- 
ing, and  a  number  of  them  are  at  a  loss  as  to  what  to  do  with  supple- 
mental readers  unless  they  can  place  a  C/opy  in  the  hands  of  each  child 
and  be  themselves  supplied  with  a  copy,iu  order  to  enable  them  to  see 
that  every  word  is  called  right.  By  thus  directing  practically  exclusive 
attention  to  the  mechanical  side  of  the  work  they  keep  the  children 
from  becoming  interested  In  the  contents  and  from  gaining  the  informa- 
tion which  tlie  reading  matter  is  intended  to  convey.  Children  must 
be  taught  to  listen  to  reading  on  the  part  of  others  with  a  view  to  gain- 
ing information  or  enjoying  the  thoughts  or  fancies  of  the  composition, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  they  must  be  taught  to  read  to  others  and  to 
report  the  substance  of  what  they  have  read  in  books  to  which  these 
others  have  had  no  access.  In  short,  in  the  liieasure  in  which  the  pupils 
have  overcome  the  technical  difficulties  of  reading  they  should  be  taught 
and  encouraged  to  use  their  art  for  its  legitimate  puri>oses  of  extending 
their  knowledge  and  deepening  their  sympathies. 

A  number  of  teachers  report  to  me  that  much  gain  in  time  for  impor- 
tant subjects  of  instruction  and  for  drawing  has  come  to  them  by  doing 
away  with  copy  books  in  lessons  of  ]>enmanship,  and  at  the  same  time 
children  jirogress  just  as  well  and  with  more  lively  interest  on  their 
part  in  the  art  of  writing. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  quite  desirable  to  find  collections  of  arith- 
metical problems  of  a  truly  practical  character  and  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  our  schools.  Such  collections  in  the  hands  of  pupils  would 
save  much  valuable  time  now  used  by  the  teacher  in  finding  or  invent- 
ing suitable  problems. 

KINDERGARTENS. 

Wherever  kindergartens  have  been  introduced  in  l>oarding  schools 
they  exercise  a  most  salutary  and  helpful  infiuence  upon  the  entire 
work  of  the  school.  The  Indian  children  enter  into  the  work  and 
games  with  gratifying  zest  and  intelligence.  Their  absorbing  interest 
in  these  games  and  in  the  work  causes  them  to  lose  sight  of  themselves 
and  of  each  other,  as  it  were,  and  consequently  the  time-honored  shy- 
ness and  reticence  of  the  Indian  have  no  opportunity  to  manifest  them- 
selves. Having  no  ridicule  and  no  strained  criticism  to  fear,  they 
exjiress  tlieir  ideas  freely  and  acquire  the  English  idiom  with  astonish- 
ing rapidity  and  correctness.  At  the  same  time  these  kindergartens 
have  aided  me  materially  in  my  efibrts  to  base  the  entire  work  of  the 
schools  upon  the  ])ractical  common-sense  j^rinciplesof  the  kindergarten 
methods  of  procedure.  Thus  the  school  is  learning  to  add  to  its  instruc- 
tion the  art  of  exercising,  developing,  and  training  power;  to  supple- 
ment its  teaching  with  actual  work  in  which  the  teaching  finds  practical 
ai)X)lication. 

A  number  of  letters  have  come  to  me  from  agents,  superintendents, 
and  others  expressing  the  opinion  that  the  kindergarten  is  dohig  a  great 
good,  and  that* its  metiiods  should  be  used  in  every  primary  class,  and 
kindergartens  established  in  every  boarding  school. 

DRAWING  AND  MUSIC. 

Increased  attention  is  being  paid  to  drawing  and  music,  with  encour- 
aging results.  In  the  distribution  of  teachers  I  am  gaining  ground  in 
my  eflf'ort  to  keep  each  school  supplied  with  at  least  one  teacher  who  is 
prcjiared  to  conduct  the  singing  exercises  and  to  accompany  the  songs 
on  the  piano  or  organ. 
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I  regret  that,  probably  from  lack  of  fatids,  the  Department  has  not 
been  able  to  provide  boarding  schools  with  pianos,  much  needed  for 
school  singing  as  well  as  in  the  physical  exercises  of  the  school.  Per- 
sons who  are  competent  to  judge  in  this  matter  inform  me  that  the 
school  organ,  while  admissible  in  congregational  singing,  is  not  a  suit- 
able instrument  to  accompany  school  singing  and  to  lead  in  physical 
exercises.  My  own  experience  in  these  matters  convinces  me  that  their 
views  are  correct,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  during  tbe  ensuing  year 
many  of  the  boarding  schools  may  be  supplied  with  pianos,  so  tbat  the 
teachers  may  be  enabled  to  put  into  the  songs  and  physical  exercises 
of  the  children  that  cheery  ^lan  which  the  reed  organ  is  not  capable  of 
calling  forth  or  sustaining. 

With  reference  to  drawing,  I  had  hoped  before  this  to  furnish  the 
teachers  with  a  syllabus  to  guide  them  in  the  work,  but  other  duties, 
possibly  of  minor  importance  but  requiring  immediate  attention,  have 
so  far  kept  me  from  completing  this  work.  Should  Congress  in  its 
appropriations  enable  me  to  secure  needed  help  for  attending  to  these 
minor  duties  I  shall  then  be  able  to  devote  more  time  to  the  direct 
guidance  of  the  various  phases  of  the  school  work. 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

During  the  ensuing  school  year  special  efforts  will  be  made  to  secure 
attention,  wherever  this  is  feasible,  to  tbe  more  systematic  physical 
training  of  the  children.  For  this  purpose  I  have  recommended  tbat 
the  teachers  be  supplied  with  a  small  manual  on  ^^  Popular  Gymnas- 
tics,'' giving  directions  for  exercises  that  will,  without  tbe  use  of  com- 
plicated implements  and  without  the  suggestion. of  violent  athletics, 
develop  grace  and  social  unity  of  movement  and  secure  uniform  and 
all-sided  muscular  development.  These  exercises  will  add  charm  to 
the  social  evenings,  will  vary  tbe  monotony  of  square  dances,  and 
remove  the  temptation  for  an  occasional  indulgence  in  the  objectionable 
round  dances. 

In  schools  that  are  without  assembly  halls  satisfactory  arrangements 
may  be  made  for  these  exercises  in  tbe  largest  schoolrooms  by  fasten- 
ing the  school  desks,  not  to  the  floor,  but  to  suitable  wooden  slats,  so 
.  tbat  the  desks  can  be  readily  moved  aside  for  the  physical  exercise  or 
the  social  evening.  Whenever  the  weather  permits,  however,  these 
exercises  may  be  profitably  conducted  out  of  doors. 

SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 

Much  attention  has  been  given  during  the  past  year  to  the  subjects 
of  ventilation,  lighting,  and  heating.  Ample  provision  is  being  made 
for  steam  heating  in  all  new  buildings  in  climates  that  demsind  much 
artificial  heat  during  a  great  portion  of  the  year,  and  movements  are  in 
progress  throughout  the  service  to  substitute,  even  in  old  plants, 
healthful  and  economical  systems  of  furnace  or  steam  heating  for  the 
expensive  and  disease-breeding  local  stove,  which  is  usually  attended 
with  utter  lack  of  ventilation. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Congress  will  come  to  tbe  relief  of  the  schools  in 
their  efforts  to  supplant  the  equally  expensive  and  unhygienic  coal-oil 
lamp  with  a  clean,  relatively  economical,  and  safe  electric  light.  A  num- 
ber of  our  schools  are  located  in  the  vicinity  of  water  power;  a  number 
of  others  are  supplied  with  steam  boilers  for  a  variety  of  purposes. 
In  all  these  the  outlay  for  electric  lighting  plants  would  be  greatly 
reduced. 
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Qaito  instructive,  iu  this  connect ioii,  is  the  fact  that  daring  the 
past  seven  years  the  Indian  school  service  has  lost  by  fire  nine  school 
plants,  valued  at  $235,000.  This  sum  would  have  been  sufficient  to 
su])ply  sixty  schools  witli  electric  plants  and  would  have  removed  the 
chief  cause  of  these  fires.  Yet  this  sum  does  not  include  the  loss  in 
furniture  and  school  supplies  sustained  in  these  fires,  nor  a  number  of 
sinnll  fires,  and  many  '^narrow  escapes."  Even  aside  from  imi)ortant 
hygienic  considerations  that  recommend  the  adoption  of  electric  light- 
ing in  our  boarding  schools,  every  consideration  of  economy  8i)eakBfor 
this  valuable  improvement. 

A  great  number  of  schools  in  the  erection  of  whose  buildings  no  pro- 
vision was  made  for  ventilation  have  within  the  last  year  added  such 
provision,  and  I  can  see  no  reason  why,  with  the  proper  display  of 
energy  on  the  part  of  school  superintendents,  there  should  be  at  the 
close  of  the  ensuing  year  a  single  school  in  the  Indian  service  without 
means  for  introducing  fresh  air  and  expelling  vitiated  air  from  its 
rooms  at  all  times.  Ventilating  shafts  and  air  ducts  are  inexpensive 
and  easy  of  construction,  and  there  is  no  difficulty  iu  reaching  external 
atmosphere  iu  any  of  our  schools. 

In  nil  cases  where  it  was  necessary  the  importance  of  attending  to 
the  condition  and  construction  of  outhouses  has  been  emphasized,  and 
dangerous  and  unhygienic  vaults  and  cesspools  are  being  supplanted 
by  well  constructed  and  less  expensive  dry-earth  closets. 

Increased  attention,  too,  has  been  given  to  washing  and  bathing 
facilities  and  to  water  supply.  The  objectionable  bath  tub,  with  its 
constant  temptation  to  bathe  more  than  one  child  in  one  water,  is 
giving  way  to  the  shower  and  ring  bath,  less  expensive,  more  hygienic, 
and  absolutely  excluding  the  possibility  of  the  same  water  for  more 
than  one  child. 

In  spite  of  constant  ettbrts  on  the  part  of  supervisors,  however, 
schools  are  still  found  in  the  service  which,  instead  of  furnishing  each 
child  with  his  own  towel  for  the  morning  bath,  use  the  filthy  roller 
towel,  which  encourages  the  spread  of  certain  contagious  diseases  that 
might  be  readily  isolated  by  the  exercise  of  proper  care  in  this  direc- 
tion. I  hope  that  another  year  will  do  away  with  the  abomination  of 
the  roller  towel  and  the  tin  wash  basin  throughout  the  service. 

Insufiicient  and  improi>er  lighting  of  schoolrooms  in  the  older  build- 
ings is  a  great  source  of  annoyance.  In  many  instances  the  windows 
are  so  arranged  that  children  are  compelled  to  face  the  light.  In  others 
the  light  comes  only  from  the  rear,  and  in  still  others  from  opposite 
sides  of  the  room.  Wherever  it  is  possible  to  do  so  these  evils  are 
being  corrected,  and  care  is  taken  in  new  buildings  to  furnish  the 
children  an  abundant  supply  of  light  from  the  left  side  of  the  room 
exclusively. 

I  desire,  in  this  connection,  to  express  my  high  appreciation  of  the 
zeal  and  judgment  with  which  the  chief  of  your  education  division  has 
aided  me  in  securing  these  improvements,  as  well  as  of  the  professional 
skill  which  your  architect  has  brought  to  this  fundamental  part  of 
the  Indian  school  work.  The  recommendation  by  these  gentlemen  of 
the  employment  of  competent  ins])ectors  of  buildings  should  be  adopted 
without  delay.  Thousands  of  dollars  could  be  saved  annually  through 
the  services  of  such  inspectors  by  the  supervision  of  improvements  in 
process  of  construction  and  by  the  hastening  of  timely  repairs. 
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PUPILS'  PAY. 

I  have  made  some  inquiries  into  the  problem  of  students' pay,  which  was 
discontinued  by  a  Department  order  of  1894.  Up  to  that  time  it  had 
been  the  custom  in  a  number  of  scliools  to  pay  nominal  wa^es  for  the 
performance  of  heavier  duties  connected  with  the  work  of  the  school. 
The  chief  purpose  of  this  was  to  teach  the  young  Indians  the  relation 
between  work  and  wages,  the  uses  of  money,  and  the  value  of  habits 
of  economy  and  thrift.  A  number  of  schools  exercised  much  judgment 
and  care  in  the  management  of  this  practice.  Pupils  were  paid  only 
for  work  that  deserved  i^ay ;  they  were  held  to  strict  account  as  to  their 
ways  of  spending  their  money  and  encouraged  in  habits  of  thrift. 
Other  schools  managed  the  matter  loosely,  paid  for  the  performance 
even  of  the  most  trivial  chores,  exercised  no  control  over  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  money  on  the  pupils'  part,  and  thus  through  their  neg- 
ligence inculcated  habits  of  wastefulness  rather  than  of  thrift. 

Probably  the  lack  of  judgment  in  this  latter  class  of  schools  occa- 
sioned the  Department  order  which  abolished  the  entire  system.  In 
this  class  of  schools  the  order  has  worked  no  hardship;  but  the  former 
class  has  been  deprived  by  it  of  a  valuable  and:  effective  means  of 
economic  training.  At  the  same  time  the  abrogation  of  the  system  has 
proved  to  be  no  saving  to  the  Government,  so  far  at  least  as  this  wiser 
class  of  schools  is  concerned.  Under  the  judicious  guidance  of  these 
schools  the  pupils  gratified  their  growing  ambition  and  self  respect  by 
purchasing  better  and  more  tasteful  articles  of  clothing  than  the  school 
supplies  afforded  them.  Thus  the  school  issue  of  such  articles  Avas 
materially  lessened  and  the  school  secured  the  educational  advantages 
of  the  system  with  but  a  nominal  outlay  of  money,  saving  practically 
with  one  hand  what  it  expended  with  the  other. 

Every  consideration  of  economic  and  educational-gain  requires,  there- 
fore, the  reestablishment  of  this  system  under  rules  and  restrictions 
which  will  secure  its  proper  administration.  With  this  object  in  view  I 
am  collecting  full  data  upon  this  question,  so  that  I  may  be  enabled  to 
submit  for  your  consideration  a  definite  and  tried  plan. 

matron's  sebvick. 

Much  stress  has  been  laid  by  me  during  the  past  year  upon  efforts  to 
improve  the  matron's  service  and  to  secure  for  it  the  recognition  which 
its  importance  and  dignity  demand,  l^ext  to  the  superintendent  the  ma- 
tron or  school  mother  occupies  the  most  influential  position  in  the  school. 
Her  duties  impose  upon  her  the  direction  and  control  of  the  work  done 
in  every  department  of  domestic  economy,  including  the  dormitories, 
dining  room,  kitchen,  dairy,  laundry,  and  sewing  room.  At  the  same 
time  she  is  directly  responsible  for  the  general  conduct  of  the  girls,  to 
whom  she  holds  very  much  the  same  relation  which  the  disciplinarian 
holds  to  the  boys.  Her  spirit  and  bearing  determine  in  a  large  measure 
the  moral  tone  and  chara(;ter  of  the  girls  and,  through  the  girls,  of  the 
school. 

Great  care  should  therefore  be  exercised  in  their  selection  as  well  as 
in  the  observation  of  their  work  during  the  period  of  probation.  In 
return  the  salary  attached  to  this  ])osition  should  bear  a  just  ratio  to 
the  importance  of  the  work,  so  that  severer  tests  may  be  applied  to 
the  qualifications  of  candidates  and  probationers  and  that  meritorious 
incumbents  may  be  equitably  rewarded. 
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Thanks  to  the  readiness  with  which  agents  and  saperintendentB 
recognize  the  force  of  these  fa<:ts,  as  well  as  lo  yoar  own  ready  acciui- 
escence  in  my  propositions  in  this  matter,  I  am  able  to  report  jirogress 
for  Ihe  past  year  and  am  eucoaraged  to  anticipate  still  greater  gain  for 
the  cnrnnt  year. 

Permit  me  to  say  in  this  connection  that  much  gain  would  come  to 
the  Indian  schools  if,  in  the  selection  of  dress  goods  and  clothing  for  the 
children,  tlieludian  office  could  secure  the  servicesof  one  or  two  matrons 
iu  the  Kcliool  service.  Their  experience  would  enable  them  to  select 
goods  which  in  pattern,  cut,  and  quality  are  better  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  tliecliildreu  than  is  the  case  now.  Even  waiving  the  fact  that  ]>rob- 
ably  more  durable  goods  would  be  selected,  the  small  cost  implied  in 
the  traveling  ex])enses  and  entertainment  of  these  employees  for  the 
purpose  indicated  would  be  more  than  made  up  to  the  Government  in 
the  greater  satisfaction  which  the  goods  selected  would  give  to  the  chil- 
dren and  in  the  greater  solicitude  which  they  would  consequently 
bring  to  the  caj-e  of  their  clothes., 

INDIAN   SCHOOL   EMPLOYEES. 

There  has  been  a  steady  increase  in  the  number  of  Indian  Rchool 
emph)yees.  Out  of  1,391  school  emi>loyeeson  September  15  last,  341,  or 
nearly  25  per  cent,  were  Indians.  Among  this  number  there  were  27 
teachers,  27  assistant  matrons,  48  cooks,  0  disciplinarians,  10  watch- 
men, 8  shoemakers,  15  bakers,  51  laundresses,  43  seamstresses,  13  car- 
penters, 27  industrial  teachers,  4  tailors,  10  farmers,  2  nurses,  G  janitors, 
7  engineers,  2  firemen,  5  clerks,  5  teamsters,  4  blacksmiths,  4  Jaboreru, 
and  \)  in  miscellaneous  positions.  This  number  does  not  include  160 
Indian  assistants  and  apprentices.  This  is  a  good  showing  both  for 
the  Indians  and  for  the  Department. 

In  Older  to  enable  the  Department  to  steadily  increase  this  number 
normal  classes  for  the  training  of  teachers  have  been  organized  at  Car- 
lisle, Hampton,  Haskell,  and  Santa  Fe.  A  business  de])artment  has 
been  opened  at  Haskell,  and  facilities  for  manual  and  industrial  train- 
ing arc  being  strengthened  and  increased  throughout  the  service. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  employment  of  young  and  comparatively 
inexperienced  Indians  in  many  cases  challenges  the  exercise  of  patience 
on  the  i)art  of  sujierintendents  and  matrons.  Nevertheless,  complaints 
are  very  rare.  Those  concerned  seem  to  realize  the  fact  that  the  edu- 
cational responsibility  of  the  schools  toward  the  Indians  does  not  end 
with  the  graduation  of  the  latter,  and  that  within  limits  his  introduction 
into  a  corps  of  responsible  workers  is  as  serious  a  duty  of  the  school  as 
his  industrial  and  literary  training  as  a  pupil.  As  a  matter  of  course, 
the  school  must  not  be  permitted  to  sufl'er  by  these  efforts  to  afford  the 
young  Indian  opportunities  for  full  self  emancii)ation.  He  must  realize 
that  he  is  no  longer  a  pupil,  that  he  ha«  no  longer  any  claim  upon  the 
school  except  in  so  far  as  he  earns  such  chiini  by  faithful  and  efficient 
service  and  by  firm  adherence  in  his  conduct  to  a  high  moral  standard, 
and  that  in  comparison  with  these  considerations  his  Indian  blood  counts 
for  nothing. 

In  fact,  I  have  lately  made  the  painful  discovery  that  in  some  locali- 
ties the  employment  of  Indians  in  schools  has  worked  injury  through 
a  very  nntural  neglect  of  local  conditions  on  the  part  of  officials  wlio 
determine  the  salaries  attached  to  positions.  Thus  it  has  happened 
that  in  some  localities  the  schools  pay  for  certain  kinds  of  work  con- 
siderably more  than  similar  work  commands  amoiig  the  white  settlers 
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of  the  vicinity.  The  natural  oonsequeuce  of  such  a  state  of  aiiairs  is 
tbat  many  Indians  who  fail  to  find  employment  in  the  schools  or  on  the 
agencies  will  refase  to  accept  work  on  the  farms  and  in  workshops  in 
the  vicinity  and  will  prefer  idleness  to  accepting  less  pay.  In  making 
up  lists  of  positions  and  salaries  superintendents  and  agents  should 
be  careful  to  avoid  this  serious  error. 

DORMITORY  AND  DIMINO  ROOM. 

The  dormitory  and  mess  are  so  closely  ccmnected  with  the  most  inti- 
mate necessities  of  daily  life  that  their  influence  not  only  on  the  child's 
physical  well-being  aiid  contentment  but  upon  the  direction  of  his 
vei'y  character  and  moral  attitude  can  not  well  be  overestimated.  Yet 
both  these  important  educational  factors  have  been  strangely  neglected 
in  a  number  of  schools,  not  only  in  the  construction  of  the  buildings 
but  in  their  daily  management. 

As  a  rule  the  requirements  of  cleanliness  in  these  departments  are 
fairly  well  observed;  but  there  is  found  in  a  number  of  instances  a 
serious  lack  of  cheeriness  and  watchfulness  in  their  treatment.  Dor- 
mitories and  dining  rooms  are  found  devoid  of  every  trace  of  orna- 
mentation. Kot  a  picture  or  spray  of  flowers  or  grass  relieves  the 
oppressing  fact  that  they  are  mere  animal  sleeping  and  eating  places. 

It  is  ditticult  to  make  definite  suggestions  in  these  matters  because 
of  the  vast  differences  in  local  environment,  and  it  is  practically  impos- 
sible for  obvious  reasons  to  enforce  rules  on  these  subjects;  but  it  is 
imperative  for  the  deeper  success  of  the  schools,  in  eflforts  to  eradicate 
barbarous  boorishness  from  the  minds  and  habits  of  the  children,  that 
much  thought  should  be  given  to  the  treatment  of  dining  rooms  and 
dormitories. 

■Mere  surface  order  is  not  enough.  There  should  be  genuine  respect 
and  affection  for  these  places  on  the  children's  part.  They  should 
genuinely  desire  to  keep  them  clean  and  to  make  them  cheery.  Nor  is 
mere  supervisory  watchfulness  sufficient,  but  in  the  dormitory  and  at 
the  mess  table  the  presence  and  example  of  respected  and  beloved 
employees  who  share  dormitory  and  table,  or  at  least  mess  room,  with 
the  children  is  indispensable  for  full  success. 

It  is  a  real  joy  to  visit  these  departments  in  a  school  whose  employees 
have  gotten  near  enough  to  the  children  to  recognize  the  force  of  these 
ccmsiderations.  The  heart  is  filled  with  gratitude  in  the  contemplation 
of  the  unselfish  devotion  that  comes  to  these  noble  natures  who  have 
learned  to  esteem  inner  humanity  as  superior  to  all  matters  of  external 
distinction. 

Some  trusted  employee  sleeps  in  the  children's  dormitory  in  a  place 
partitioned  oft*  by  curtains,  or  at  least  in  a  communicating  room  to 
which  in  case  of  need  every  child  has  easy  access.  Pictures  relieve  the 
monotony  of  the  walls  and  direct  the  children's  thoughts  to  pleasing  and 
elevating  subjects.  The  treatment  of  furniture,  window  curtains, 
and  beds  invites  respect  and  imparts  to  the  room  an  atmosphere  of 
cheerful  comfort. 

Similarly  in  the  dining  room  the  employees  have  joined  the  children 
either  at  separate  tables  or  conveniently  distributed  among  tl  em.  In 
some  instances  boys  and  girls  are  seated  at  the  several  tables,  large 
and  small  at  the  same  table,  making  the  impression  of  a  number  of 
families  eating  in  the  same  room.  Here,  too,  suitable  pictures  on  the 
walls,  sprays  of  flowers  or  grass  on  the  tables,  and  other  devices  give 
the  I'oom  an  air  of  simple  and  sincere  refinement  which  pleases  and 
elevates  the  minds  of  the  children, 
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Many  utterances  made  to  me  by  agents,  snperintendents,  matrons, 
and  otber  employees  daring  my  visits  at  schools  and  dnring  the  ses- 
sions of  the  sammer  iiistitates  encourage  me  in  the  belief  that  there 
is  reason  to  hope  for  steady  improvement  in  these  matters  throughout 
the  service. 

INDIAN  SERVICE  INSTITUTES. 

The  Indian  service  institutes  held  during  the  summer  of  1894  had 
exercised  such  beneficial  influence  upon  the  work  of  the  schools  that  I 
was  requested  by  the  Honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior  t6  arrange 
for  a  series  of  similar  meetings  to  be  held  during  the  summer  of  1895. 
Sioux  City,  Tacoma,  and  El  Reno  were  chosen  as  the  places  of  meeting. 

The  Sioux  City  meeting  was  held  during  the  week  of  July  1-6,  at 
tbe  Toung  Men's  Christian  Association  hall,  the  Tacoma  meeting  dur- 
ing the  week  of  July  22-27  at  the  First  Congregational  Church,  and 
the  El  Beuo  meeting  during  the  week  of  August  5-10  at  the  opera 
house  of  the  city,  hospitably  offered  for  this  purpose  by  the  citizens. 
Tbe  meetings  were  attended  by  nearly  500,  or  fully  one-third  of  the 
entire  force  of  school  employees.  At  the  same  time  a  number  of  mis- 
sionaries and  philanthropists  interested  in  the  Indian  school  work  took 
part  iu  the  meetings  and  assisted  in  the  discussions.  The  press  fur- 
nished full  reports  of  the  proceedings  and  thereby  stimulated  much  pop- 
ular interest  in  the  problems  of  Indian  education,  diflfusing  much  infor- 
mation and  dissipating  much  ungenerous  prejudice.  In  all  these  cities 
representatives  of  the  civil  and  educational  authorities  welcomed  the 
delegates,  and  members  of  the  clergy  assisted  at  the  opening  and  closing 
exercises. 

A  most  gratifying  feature  of  the  meetings  is  to  be  found  in  the 
increased  attention  paid  them  by  the  Indian  agents  and  by  the  helpful, 
active  interest  with  which  they  assisted  iu  the  proceedings.  Much  of 
the  success  of  the  institutes  is  due  to  the  generous  activity  of  these 
gentlemen,  and  the  permanent  influence  of  the  proceedings  upon  the 
service  will  be  greatly  enhanced  by  the  personal  concern  manifested  by 
them. 

Much  encouragement,  too,  came  to  the  institutes  from  the  presence 
of  Inspector  McLaaghlin  and  from  inspiring  remarks  addressed  tathe 
Sioux  City  meeting  by  Hon.  J.  A,  Pickler,  to  whose  earnest  advocacy 
in  the  House  Comnuttee  on  Indian  Affairs  the  Indian  school  service  is 
deeply  indebted. 

In  the  preparation  of  the' programmes  care  was  taken  to  leave  ample 
time  for  discussion,  in  order  to  give  each  member  fiill  opportunity  to  con- 
tribute the  results  of  his  experience  or  to  seek  help  in  the  solution  of 
his  difficulties.  These  discussions  proved  exceedingly  interesting  and 
valuable.  They  secured  to  each  participant  the  gratification  of  active 
cooperation  in  the  work  of  the  institute;  they  afforded  him  proof  that 
no  phase  of  the  service  is  trivial,  and  that  the  work  of  each  employee 
has  a  wider  scope  than  his  position,  his  school,  or  his  reservation. 

A  noticeable  gain  over  the  work  of  the  institutes  of  1894  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  institutes  of  this  year  were  practically  self-directive. 
While  iu  1894  the  institutes  were  during  the  entire  period  of  the  ses- 
sions under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  superintendent  and  the 
supervisors  of  Indian  schools,  this  year  they  carried  on  their  busi- 
ness under  the  exclusive  direction  of  officers  practically  of  their  own 
selection.  This  imparted  to  the  proceedings  the  deeper  intensity  and 
dignity  that  come  of  feelings  of  autonomy.  Probably  as  a  result  of  this, 
there  w(^s  ^n  entire  absence  of  manifestations  of  rivalry  among  the  dif- 
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ferent  kinds  of  schools,  which  had  occasioned  uo  little  anxiety  during 
the  sessions  of  1804.  Instead  there  were  many  evidences  of  a  sin- 
cere desire  on  the  part  of  all  speakers,  both  in  the  i)apers  and  discns- 
sions,  to  respect  the  feelings  of  all  concerned  and  to  throw  light  in  their 
remarks  upon  the  problems  of  Indian  education  as  a  common  concern 
in  which  nil  were  equally  interested  and  in  tlie  solution  of  which  all 
had  an  equally  important  share. 

The  accompanying  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  institutes, 
together  with  a  number  of  papers  read  at  the  meetings,  will  speak  more 
highly  for  the  value  of  these  gatherings  than  any  words  of  mine  could  do. 

Permit  me  at  this  time  to  thank  yon  for  the  kindly  support  that  you 
have  given  me  in  my  work. 

Respectfully,  W.  N.  Hailmann, 

Superintendent  Indian  Schools, 

The  CimMissioNEE  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  FORT  MOJAVE,  ARIZ. 

Fort  Mojavk,  Akiz.,  July  4^  1896, 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  forward  herewith  my  lifth  annual  report  concerning  the 
couditlfin  of  affairs  at  the  Fort  Mqjave  Indian  traininfj:  school  under  my  charge. 

Inheritance. — Five  years  of  uninterrupted  work  among  these  Mojave  Indians  devel- 
ops the  fact  that  onr  school  children  have  inherited  many  very  undesirable  qualities, 
which  seem  to  be  firmly  rooted  in  their  natures  and  which  will  require  years  of  luith- 
fu],  earnest  effort  to  eradicate.  What  virtues  they  possess  are  of  the  negative  order. 
If  they  do  not  break  certain  of  the  commandments  it  is  because  of  their  inertia,  not 
because  of  any  conscientious  scruples  against  breaking  them.  They  are  bom  thieves. 
Their  parents  laugh  at  them  when  they*  are  successful  and  only  chide  when  they 
are  detected.  The  only  property  that  is  safe  is  that  which  belongs  to  the  party  of 
whom  the  Indian  is  afraid.  They  are  very  reliable  and  faithful  iiai-s.  They  are  also 
very  clannish,  and  will  lie  for  each  other  to  any  extent  when  they  are  pretty  sure 
they  will  not  be  caught.  When  one  is  proven  a  liar,  however,  he  does  not  rest  antil 
all  bis  clan  are  punished  equally  with  himself. 

Their  utter  nonchalance  aud  sang-froid  is  magnificent;  their  complete  indiffer- 
ence, superb.  Seldom  openly  hostile,  yet  a  weak  or  timid  teacher  can  accomplish 
nothing  because  the  dusky  pupil  treats  her  advice  and  admonitions  with  silent  but 
most  effective  indifference  and  contempt.  They  are  singularly  free  from  all  laudable 
ambition.  They  do  not  care  to  excel,  partly  because  they  do  not  see  any  good  to 
come  from  it,  partly  because  of  their  indolence,  and  partly  because  the  ]>erson  who 
leads  is  made  the  target  for  the  jibes  and  Jokes  of  all  the  rest  of  the  tribe.  If  they 
have  aspirations  it  is  toward  mediocrity,  that  safe  middle  state  where  they  can  not 
be  punished  for  accomplishing  nothing  nor  laughed  at  lot  par  excellence.  The  above 
remarks  are  true  of  the  great  majority  of  the  children. 

These  qualities  make  t4)aching  extremely  difficult  and  trying.  The  bold,  bad, 
active,  and  ambitious  child  can  be  corrected  and  his  natural  impulses  stimulated 
and  guided.  Nothing  pleases  a  teacher  more  than  ((uick  response  to  appeal  or  admo- 
nition. Nonchalance  is  contempt,  and  it  takes  a  brave,  well-balanced  nature  to 
({uietly  overlook  such  insults  and  continue  striving  to  create  interest  and  ambition 
in  a  mummy. 

That  this  is  done,  and  that  our  school  is  as  far  atlvanced  as  any  other  in  the  country, 
but  goes  to  prove  that  our  corps  of  teachers  and  employees  is  not  excelled. 

Kindergarten. — A  kindergarten  was  started  in  the  school  last  September  and  has 
contiuuml  throughout  the  year  with  increasing  success.  The  young  Mojave  Indians 
are  extremely  shy  and  bashful.  Put  in  the  same  classes  with  older  and  more  advanced 
children  and  a  whole  year  passes  without  the  smaller  children  accomplishing  an^*- 
thing.  Fifteen  or  twenty  of  them,  of  the  same  ago  and  stage  of  advancement,  put  in 
a  room  together  are  like  a  flock  of  chickeus.  The  kindergartener  is  the  mother  hen. 
She  is  trim  and  neat,  and  kind  and  lovable,  of  course.  Biddy  says  *'Cluck!  clnck !" 
and  all  the  little  brood  come  running,  eager  and  excited,  at  once.  Such  small  and 
iiisigniflcaut  things  amuse  and  interest  and  instruct  them.  Unconsciously  and  with- 
out effort  they  are  repeating  the  words  of  the  new  language  ttiey  hear,  parrot-like 
at  first,  but  gradually,  and  still  without  effort,  attaching  significance  to  unmeaning 
Hynibols.  Time  passes  and  the}'  have  learned  twenty  words  and  can  use  them  in 
>entcnces.  They  are  flushed  with  victory.  Their  little  hearts  burn,  with  pride. 
Proudly  they  show  off  their  newly  acquired  accomplishments  and  repetition  makes 
it  easy  and  unem harassing.  Eager  for  new  worlds  to  conquer  they  **play"  harder 
than  ever,  and  soon  a  vocabulary  is  stiirted — the  most  difllculc  part  of  the  teaching 
uf  the  Indian  children.  They  are  taught  by  the  ''  natnrul  method.''  It  is  play,  not 
>Tork,    No  eftQrt  Ott  their  part  ie  required. 
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InduBtrial  work. — The  work  io  the  shops — blacksmith  and  carpenter — in  tho  sew- 
infr  room,  cooking  room^  and  on  the  farm  has  been  excellent  find  productive  of 
goo<l  results.  The  employees  in  charge  of  these  branches  have  been  faithful  and 
painstaking. 

The  farm  has  been  especially  productive.  This  school  has  the  only  good  farm  in 
the  valley.  Others  have  tried  to  farm,  but  have  always  failed.  We  have  60  acres* 
in  cultivation,  about  40  in  alfalfa.  We  buy  our  beef  on  the  hoof  and  fatten  it  with 
the  hay  and  fodder  we  raise.  The  school  has  5  horses  and  14  cattle,  which  are  all 
fed  from  farm  produce.  The  farm  not  only  pays  its  way  but  gives  invaluable  train- 
ing to  the  pupils. 

Misiioiiaiy  work. — Nothing  is  being  done  outside  of  the  school  for  these  Indians  in 
a  missionary  sense.  Here  is  a  good  field  for  systematic  effort  in  that  line.  I  have 
always  noticed,  however,  that  those  who  are  the  most  deserving  are  the  ones  who  are 
'*  left  out  in  the  cold  "  to  the  last.  This  is  true  morally  as  well  as  financially.  The 
Indians  who  most  strenuously  object  to  education  are  the  first  who  get  schools. 
Those  Indians  who  beg  to  be  let  alone  and  who  wish  to  work  out  their  own  salvation 
arc  soon  crowded  by  undesired  sympathizers  and  **  helpers/' 

Hualapai  and  Sapai  Indians. — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  reports  from  the 
teacher  of  the  Supai  day  school  and  the  field  patron  of  the  Hualapai  Indians,  who 
has  also  been  conducting  a  school.  Not  having  been  instructed  to  visit  either  of 
these  schools  daring  the  year  I  am  unable  to  make  a  personal  report. 

In  oonduiion. — The  vear  just  ended  has  been  the  most  successful  in  the  history  of 
the  school.  The  ohildren  have  made  most  excellent  advancement.  They  have  been 
contented  and  willing  to  stay  in  school.  We  have  had  but  6  runaways,  all  of  whom 
were  retomed.  Our  highest  enrollment  was  156;  the  greatest  average  for  any  one 
month,  154,  and  the  yearly  average,  148.  There  have  been  no  <leaths  and  very  little 
sickness.  The  old  Indians  are  gradually,  but  no  less  surely,  losing  their  indifference 
an<l  repugnance  for  the  school,  lliey  bilng  their  children  to  school  with  little 
efibrt  on  my  part.  They  dress  better  than  formerly,  and  desire  to.  The  surrounding 
white  community  appreciate  our  efforts,  realize  the  goo<l  the  school  is  doing  and 
encourage  us  in  various  ways.  Tho  future  for  the  school  looks  bright  and  hopeful, 
in  striking  contrast  to  the  outlook  after  the  first  year  or  two. 

The  employees  have  been  faithful  and  earnest,  bearing  their  burdens  without 

grumbling,  showing  sympathy  with  each  other's  labors  ana  biding  their  own  little 
iscontents  so  that  complete  harmony  might  reign.     My  appreciatiou  is  shown  by 
reappointing  every  employee. 

Never  before  have  my  accounts  been  so  promptly  adjudicated.    When  one  can 
receive  notice  of  the  examination  of  his  cash  and  property'  accounts  withiu  thirty^ 
days  of  their  rendering,  then  we  realize  that  the  office  at  Washington  has  got 
matters  down  to  the  exactness  of  a  science,  and  we  appreciate  the  fact  more  than 
words  can  tell. 

Very  respectfully,  S.  M.  McCoWAir, 

Superintendtnt, 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Bbport  of  Field  Matron  among  Hualapais. 

Hackbbbet.  Abiz.,  Juty  1, 1895. 

But :  The  HnaUpai  Indians  number  abont  700.  In  the  pMt  yenr  there  have  been  less  than  '20  death* 
in  the  tribe.  One-third  of  the  deathii  were  canned  by  lane  trouble.  One-third  of  the  deaths  were 
those  of  infanta.  One  death  was  cauaed  by  accident,  the  others  were  of  varioua  causea.  There  have 
been  75  Mrtha.    For  the  moat  part  the  children  are  healthy. 

More  than  200  of  the  men  have  had  steady  work  eight  months  out  of  the  twelve.  The  wages  p<iid 
to  the  Indiana  were  the  aame  aa  paid  to  white  men.  Several  of  the  Indiana  own  a  few  cattle.  One 
man  lias  saved  $300.  Many  of  the  Indiana  are  employed  in  mines.  Others  are  employed  by  cattle 
men.  Three  of  the  Haalapai  men  and  three  of  the  Hualapai  women  have  been  with  Bamum  and 
Bailer's  show.  A  number  of  the  women  have  learned  to  do  simple  housework.  They  are  employed 
by  white  women. 

A  amall  school  has  been  establiahed  among  the  Hualapais  by  the  Massachusetts  Indian  AsaocUi' 
tion.  the  average  attendimce  the  past  year  being  15.  The  children  are  eager  and  willing  to  lep^m. 
The  school  haa  had  a  perceptible  influence  on  the  Indiana  who  live  near  it.  The  moat  hopeful  feature 
ia,  the  young  men  and  women  of  the  tribe  want  to  live  like  white  people.  They  say  it  is  the  only 
right  way  to  live.  The  great  drawbacks  to  their  advancement  is  their  fondness  fbr  liquor  and 
gambling. 

F.  S.  Calpbb,  Fi4ld  MaAnm. 
S.  M.  McCOWAN. 
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HxpoKT  OF  School  among  Si'paxs. 

SUPAI  AoENCV,  Abiz..  Juns  90,  1895. 

SiR:  I  herewith  sabmit  my  first  annual  report  of  Snpai  day  Achool. 

Location.— Sapai  day  school  is  located  about  100  miles  north  of  Williams,  Aria.,  in  the  box  canyon 
of  (*atarflct  Klver,  a  tributary  of  the  Colorado  River.  It  is  abont  15  railoa  from  the  sehool  to  the  Grand 
('niiyon  (if  the  Colorado,  which  ia  one  of  the  ^prandest  objects  of  natiiml  scenery  in  the  world. 

Condition.— Then :  Mrs.  Bauer  and  I  were  ordered  to  report  to  you  last  March  for  work  among  tbe 
Yava  Supais  in  this  day  achool.  We  found  that  nothing,  in  an  educational  way  had  ever  been  done 
tor  tlieflo  children.  They  were  decidedly  raw  material.  Their  covering  conidsted  of  a  mixtare  of 
);r«*fl8o,  mescal  juice,  and  other  filth,  fearfully  and  wonderfully  combinod.  A  chemist  who  ootild  bare 
made  an  analysis  of  the  ingredients  would  have  commanded  the  admiration  of  tbe  aoientiflo  worid. 
Now:  Tho  cliJldren  are  in  school,  well  dressed,  cleanly,  mannerly,  learning,  and  much  interested  iu 
thoir  studies. 

Plan  of  work. — The  work  is,  of  course,  primary  m  its  character,  and  embraces  reading,  writing. 
ortho;:rnnhy,  geography,  nnmliera,  vocal  music,  language,  gymnastics,  and  industrial  training.  Oiir 
nim  iu  all  work,  whether  in  the  schoolroom,  on  the  playground,  or  in  the  industrial  classes,  is  to  sub- 
unlinnfe  all  else  to  the  acquiaition  of  the  English  language  by  our  pupils.  We  are  anxious  mnd 
Htriving  that  they  may  express  themselves  in  correct  English  at  the  earliest  possible  time. 

Sanitary.— The  health  of  our  pupils  has  been  excellent.  The  climate  and  scenery  are  said  to  be  tbe 
fiuoRt  iu  the  world,  but  we  have  tried  to  assist  these  natural  advantages  by  physical  culture. 

Influence  on  the  tribs.— Chief  Navi^o,  with  the  reat  of  his  tribe,  was  very  suspicious  of  our  propooed 
school,  and  it  took  great  patience  and  much  argument  to  convince  him  and  the  older  people  that  onr 
pur^io^es  were  friendly  and  for  the  good  of  the  Indians.  They  seem  to  have  accepted  the  sititatloB, 
and  are  kindly  disposed  at  present.  Already  a  disposition  to  live  more  cleanly  and  dreai  better  is 
noticeable  among  tne  older  Indians. 

Prospects.— During  the  coming  year  the  Government  contonplaies  Improvements  here.  These, 
together  with  what  will  be  provided,  will  place  us  in  a  condition  to  perform  effective  work  in  many 
ways  that  were  impossible  in  the  preliminary  operations. 

In  eonolusioa.— I  appreciate  the  cordial  relations  existing  between  this  school  and  Fort  Mo^Jave,  for 
which  it  sli6uld.  Ister  on,  furnish  nupils.  Mrs.  Bsuer,  who  has  been  my  able  and  valuable  asaiatani, 
unites  with  me  in  pleasant  acknowlengmont  of  the  many  courtesies  received  ainoe  we  assumed  duties 
under  your  supervision. 

Yours,  very  respectfullv, 

K.  C.  Baubr,  Temeher, 

S.  M.  McCowAN, 

Superintendent  Fort  Mojave  Sehool. 


REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  FORT  YUMA,  ARIZ. 

Fort  Yuma  School,  July  6\  1895. 

Siu:  1  have  the  lionor  to  submit  herewith  my  ninth  annual  report  for  this  Hchool* 

Tho  progress  by  the  pupils  in  schoolroom  and  industrial  work  during  the  year  baa 
iK^en  very  satisfactory.  I  am  ^ilensed  to  report  an  increase  of  interest  noticeable 
among  the  pupils  for  the  work  m  the  several  departments. 

The~ average  attendance  for  the  year  has  been  149,  two-thirdH  of  this  num1>er  being 
boys  aged  from  6  to  16;  one-third  girls,  ages  from  6  to  14. 

Comparatively  speaking  there  has  been  no  trouble  caused  by  children  playing 
truant.  Doubtless  the  presence  of  nn  efficient  )>olice  force,  which  is  always  avail- 
able  to  return  them,  acts  as  a  restraint.  It  seems  strange  that  it  should  be  necessary 
to  employ  force  to  return  a  child  to  school.  Parents,  however,  manifest  supreme 
indiOerence  as  to  the  future  benetits  from  an  education,  and  I  fear  many  of  the 
children  who  attend  regnlarly  would  remain  away  if  it  were  left  to  the  discretion  of 
the  father  or  mother. 

The  progress  made  by  some  of  the  pupils  is  deserving  of  praise  and  gives  promise 
of  a  possibility  of  greater  aud  permanent  improvement. 

In  this  connection  I  desire  to  express  regret  that  no  encouragement  is  offered  the 
pupils  after  graduation.  The  field  of  labor  here  being  circumscribed,  thev  of 
necessity  return  to  the  reservation,  and  retrogression  can  not  be  attributed  to  lack 
of  education.  Neither  is  it  wholly  the  fault  of  the  individual ;  necessity  forces  him  to 
it,  tho  needs  of  the  body  acting  as  a  powerful  factor  in  this  retrograde  movement. 

During  the  past  year  the  work  of  repairing  school  buildings  has  been  done  by  the 
cari'etiter  and  six  apprentices,  who  display  marked  aptitude  in  the  use  of  tools.  In 
addition  to  work  on  buildings  the  boys  have  made  several  articles  for  household  use 
for  some  of  their  relatives  ami  have  assisted  in  the  building  of  several  dwellings  for 
Indians.  Being  able  to  hang  doors  and  windows,  their  services  are  in  demand  during 
such  time  as  can  be  spared  from  their  school  work.  The  Indians  attach  great  value 
to  this  branch  of  industry. 

The  shoe  shop  is  in  charge  of  a  competent  workman,  who  instructs  six  apprentice 
boys,  and  their  combined  labor  furnishes  the  necessary  footwear  for  the  school ;  also 
the  repairing  of  shoes  aud  harness  is  accomplished  by  them,  the  more  advance<l 
pu))ils  being  able  to  cut  out  and  Hnish  shoes  in  a  creditable  manner  without  the 
teacher's  asMistance. 

The  industrial  teacher  has  under  his  supervision  a  number  of  boys  who  are  employed 
constantly  in  looking  after  the  school  stock,  wagons,  etc.,  cleaning  grounds,  making 
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roads,  and  varions  kindn  of  work.  A  number  of  the  boys  have  been  occnpied  in 
painting  the  scliuol  bnildiofi^s.  The  industrial  feature  of  the  school  not  only  saves 
coubiderable  expense  but  is  deemed  of  great  importance  in  the  training  of  the  Indian 
youth. 

The  sewing;  room  has  proved  a  great  success.  The  girls  learn  to  cnt  and  make  their 
wearing  apparel,  manifesting  ^reat  interest  in  the  work  assigned  them.  Their  speo- 
imeiis  of  needlework,  crocheting,  and  embroidering  are  very  creditable,  and  many 
of  them  display  evidences  of  some  artistic  taste.  In  the  kitchen  a  number  of  the 
girls  have  acciuifed  a  knowledge  of  household  duties.  Special  care  was  taken  to 
lUHtill  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil  the  importance  of  habits  of  cleanliness  in  the  prep- 
arm  ion  of  food.  In  the  work  of  the  several  departments  under  charge  of  the  matron 
their  assistance  has  been  cheerftilly  rendered.  The  laundry  has  furnished  employ- 
ment to  several  girls  who  have  received  the  necessary  instruction  in  the  care  of 
clothing. 

I  have  tried  to  conduct  the  industrial  work  in  the  several  departments  in  such  a 
way  as  to  obtain  the  best  practical  results,  a  division  of  tasks  among  the  grades 
being  the  rule,  due  attention  being  paid  to  the  natural  aptitude  of  the  pupils. 

Great  care  has  been  exercised  in  every  respect  to  keep  the  buildings  clean,  dormi- 
tories well  ventilated,  aud  remove  everything  tending  to  create  disease.  The  per- 
sonal habits  of  the  pupils  have  also  receiv^  attention,  weekly  bathins  being  an 
invariable  rule.  The  sanitary  condition  of  this  school  has  been  good.  Our  ailvan- 
tage  in  tbis  regard  may  be  attributed  to  the  location  of  the  school  buildings,  which 
are  on  a  high,  stony  hill,  where  the  drainage  is  most  excellent. 

As  shown  by  the  report,  this  school  is  certainly  in  an  encouraging  condition.  I 
must  thank  the  Department  for  the  many  courtesies  extended,  and  for  the  kind  coop- 
eration which  has  enabled  me  to  make  the  scholastic  year  just  ended  a  sncoessful  one. 

Very  respectfully, 

Mabt  O'Neil,  SuperinUndeni. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  REAMS  CANYON,  ARIZ. 

Kkams  Canton,  Ariz.,  August  19, 1895.  . 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  annual  report  of  the  Moqui  industrial  school 
and  the  Moqui  Indians. 

The  school  is  about  75  miles  due  north  f^om  Holbrook,  the  railway  station.  It  is 
in  a  narrow  canyon,  where  a  number  of  springs  issue  from  either  side. 

The  Moqui  Indians  occupy  the  central  portion  of  the  reservation  from  east  to  west. 
There  are  seven  villages  built  on  the  terminal  points  of  three  high  mesas — three  on 
each  of  the  first  and  second  from  the  east  and  Oreiba  on  the  third  or  western  mesa. 
They  farm  the  adjacent  valleys  and  sand  hills,  and  have  terraced  gardens,  where  the 
springs  are.  They  raise  com,  beans,  watermelons,  squashes,  pumpkins,  and  garden 
vegetables  with  fair  success. 

Uooiee. — About  20  houses  were  roofed  and  floored  during  the  year,  and  the  Indians 
completed  the  walls  of  about  the  same  number.  The  people  who  have  the  new  houses 
were  furnished  with  stoves,  bedsteads,  dishes,  and  some  with  chairs.  During  the 
summer  many  live  in  their  houses  all  the  time,  while  others  live  in  them  when  con- 
venient.   A  few  live  in  the  houses  in  the  valley  during  the  whole  year. 

Wells. — Three  new  wells  were  dug  during  the  year,  and  are  now  furnishing  water. 

Oreiba  diffionlty. — The  Oreiba  disturbance  was  the  result  of  opposition  to  schools  aud 
American  customs.  The  village  has  two  factions,  one  in  favor  and  the  other  opposed 
to  schools.  Those  opposed  to  schools  took  the  fields  at  Mcomcopie  from  the  possessors 
who  favored  the  schools,  hence  the  arrest  of  the  Oreibas.  The  opposition  is  now 
])Owerless,  and  in  a  few  years  will  disappear  if  the  leaders  are  not  returned  too  soon. 

Havajoes. — The  Navajoes  occupy  the  northern  and  southern  portions  of  the  reserva- 
tion, aud  this  keeps  up  strife  between  them  and  the  Moqnis  continually. 

BchoolB. — The  Moqui  industrial  school  enrolled  108  pupils  during  the  year.  The 
largest  number  enrolled  at  any  time  was  91;  at  this  time  a  uniuber  were  refused 
admittance  for  want  of  room. 

The  bovs  and  girls  were  detailed  the  first  of  ever}'  month,  and  continued  during 
the  mouth  at  the  same  work  where  practicable,  'ihe  new  building  offered  the  boys 
a  chance  to  earn  some  money.  These  pupils  are  generally  ready  to  earn  something, 
and  many  of  them  made  good  use  of  what  they  earned. 

Changes  of  teachers  in  both  schoolrooms  during  the  year  interfered  with  the 
work,  and  made  it  less  effective  than  it  would  have  been. 

The  health  of  the  school  was  fair,  not  a  case  proving  fatal. 

The  buildings  are  old  and  not  adapte<l,  hence  a  new  building  was  erected  for  a 
girls  d(»rniitory  and  dining  room.  This  improves  things,  but  other  buildings  are 
badly  needed. 
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Two  day  schools  were  saccessfully  maiotained.  The  Oreiba  day  school  was  in 
charge  of  the  8<ame  teacher  all  the  year  aud  was  noted  for  its  regular  attendance. 
At  the  Polaoca  dny  Mchool  the  teacher  was  changed  in  January.  The  attendance 
here  was  iirennlar.  but  during  the  latter  half  of  the  year  it  improved  very  much. 

M.ssione.— Kev.  H.*  R.  Voth  has  ciiarge  at  Oreiba,  and  Mr.  Curtis  I*.  Cw^  was  at  the 
second  mesa  until  the  beginning  of  March,  when  he  left  to  lake  up  similar  work  in 
Alaska. 

1  acknowledge  my  indebt'edness  to  Lieut.  E.  H.  Plnmmer  and  Maj.  Constant  Wil- 
liams, aetini;  agents  for  the  Navajoes  for  the  support  they  gave  me,  and  to  Thomas 
V.  Keani,  wlto  helped  to  persuade  and  bring  the  children  into  school.  I  am  also 
indebted  to  Rev.  H.  R.  Voth  for  assistance  with  hostile  Oreibas,  and  to  Curtis  P. 
Coe  with  the  second-mesa  people. 

My  gratitude  is  due  the  Department  for  it.s  prompt  action  in  the  Oreiba  trouble 
and  support  in  other  matters,  ail  of  which  made  my  labors  much  more  effective  and 
pleaKsiit. 

Very  respectfully  submitted. 

Samuel  L.  Hkrjzog,  Superintendent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  PHCENIX,  ARIZ. 

Ph(ENIX,  Ariz.,  September  14, 1895, 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  brief  report  for  fiscal  year  ended 
Juno  30, 1895. 

Active  work  was  resumed  on  September  1,  with  all  pupils  behmging  to  school 
present.  In  addition  to  our  regular  number  about  250  children  applied  lor  admisHion 
and  were  refused  by  reason  of  lack  of  accommodations  as  well  as  inadequate 
appropriation. 

The  average  attendance  for  the  year  baa  been  157,  with  an  enrollment  of  202.  We 
have  had  but  few  desertions  and  practically  no  dissatisfaction.  Our  school  stands 
well  among  the  Indians  which,  together  with,  the  strong  support  given  by  Agent  J. 
Roe  Young,  enables  us  to  govern  the  school  with  but  little  Trii  tiou. 

The  same  conditions  exist  this  year  as  last,  other  than  we  have  pushed  the  outing 
system,  aud  placed  100  boys  and  girls  in  families  at  fair  wages. 

Great  gain  has  been  made  in  English  speaking  as  well  as  in  literary  and  manual 
work. 

Our  school  farm  has  been  thoroughly  cultivated,  and  four  crops  of  alfalfa  hay  cnt 
and  stacked,  besides  one  crop  which  was  thrashed  yielding  4,000  pounds  of  seed. 
All  kinds  of  garden  vegetables,  fruits,  etc,  were  raised,  which  has  assisted  the  school 
cook  greatly  m  varying  the  bill  of  fare. 

The  cattle  and  swine  are  gradually  increasing  in  numbers,  and  are  as  fine  bred  as 
the  country  affords.  Our  cows  furnish  abundance  of  milk ;  chickens,  quantities  of 
eggs;  and  swine,  fresh  pork.  Altogether  our  farm  is  the  source  of  great  revenue  in 
the  way  of  giving  pupils  additional  food  to  that  of  the  regular  rations  prescribed 
by  regulations,  as  well  showing  good  results  from  pupils'  labor. 

Our  employees  have  gotten  along  nicely  together,  and  have  been  faithful,  willing, 
aud  earnest  in  the  work  assigned  them,  and  instead  of  waiting  to  be  told  what  to 
do,  have  endeavored  to  anticipate  the  wishes  of  the  management.  With  such  a 
force  of  employees  good  work  has  been  accomplished. 

The  buildings  are  in  good  repair,  with  the  exception  of  laundry  aud  bam,  which 
were  erected  for  temporary  use  and  have  poorly  served  the  purpose  intended.  Our 
new  ]»uildin^s  and  improvements,  consisting  of  boys*  dormitory,  employees'  quarters 
(small  cottage),  hospital,  oflSce,  blacksmith,  wagon,  tailor,*^  and  harness  shops, 
kitchen,  etc.,  are  completed,  enabling  us  to  accommodate  about  300  pupils  this  year. 

Health  of  school  has  been  exceptionally  good.  No  deaths  and  but  little  serious 
illness. 

Pupils  have  been  happy,  cheerful,  and  contented.  They  are  good  workers,  honor- 
able and  willing,  and  really  desire  to  live  as  ''good  white  people.''  A  great  number 
of  our  pupils  have  purchased  sewing  machines,  bedsteads,  and  general  household 
goods,  with  money  earned  **  working  out."  They  have  sent  same  to  their  parents  on 
the  reservation  and  thuH  endeavored  to  be  of  benefit  to  thi  old  people  at  home. 

Altogether  the  school  has  made  great  progress,  not  only  assisting  the  Indians,  old 
and  young,  but  in  molding  ]>ublic  opinion  to  the  effect  that  an  Indian  is  a  human 
being  and  capable  of  performing  work  alongside  of  the  whites. 

Thanking  the  Indian  Ofiice  for  prompt  action  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  this 
school,  I  remain, 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  sei*vant, 

Harwoop  Hall,  Superintendent, 

The  Co.Miui/^sioxiiR  of  I>'dia>'  Apfairs. 
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REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  GREENVILLE,  CAL. 

Greenville  Indian  School, 

Plumas  County f  Cal.,  July  J,  1895, 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  siibmit  my  necoDd  anDual  report  of  the  Greenville  Indian 
boarding  school  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1895. 

The  progress  made  in  the  school  has  been  verv*  gratifying.  Many  pupils  have  taken 
np  language,  composition,  arithmetic,  geography,  etc.,  and  have  8tea<lily  advanced. 

On  the  last  day  of  school  the  children  gave  a  little  exhibition,  which  was  a  sur- 
prise to  those  who  doubt  the  ability  of  Indian  children  to  learn. 

The  school  has  been  more  easily  nianaged  this  year  than  last,  and  the  pupils  have 
been  more  contented.  There  have  been  only  two  runaways,  and  they  were  gone  only 
a  few  days. 

Although  we  have  no  other  means  of  obtaining  pupils  than  moral  suasion,  the 
school  has  been  fnll  most  of  the  year,  and,  in  fact,  we  had  to  refuse  admittance  to 
some  for  lack  of  accommodation. 

The  Indian  fathers  are  becoming  more  willing  to  send  their  children  to  school,  and 
for  that  reason,  and  otheis,  it  is  greatly  desired  that  the  Government  take  full  charge 
of  the  school  and  put  up  larger  buildings,  so  that  the  children  of  the  live  little  val- 
leys within  a  radius  of  30  miles  may  be  provided  fur. 

The  health  of  the  children  has  been  remarkable.  We  have  had  but  one  case  of 
serious  illness — that  of  a  girl  of  11  who  had  an  intermittent  fever.  The  doctor  said 
it  was  not  at  all  dangerous  if  properly  treated,  but  ajrainst  his  orders  and  our 
wishes  the  child  was  taken  to  a  camp  by  nor  parents  and  died  there  not  a  week  later. 
Strange  to  say  her  death  caused  very  little  uneasiness  among  the  parents  of  other 
children  in  the  school,  and  none  were  withdrawn  on  that  account.  This  one  fact  is 
very  encouraging — denoting  as  it  does  a  dying  out  of  superstitious  fears. 

The  Womens'  National  In<lian  Association  has  added  a  new  wing  to  the  dormitory 
for  the  use  of  the  employees,  and  for  sewing  room,  sitting  room,  etc. — cost.  $350.  A 
large  bell  and  belfry  have  been  added  this  year. 

The  boys  milked  and  cared  for  20  cows,  fed  and  curried  4  horses,  besides  clearing 
several  acres  of  land,  cutting  44  cords  of  wood,  making  a  small  vegetable  garden, 
and  various  other  duties. 

The  girls  are  learning  to  do  neat  work  in  the  dormitories,  dining  rooms,  kitchen 
and  laundry.  They  are  also  making  great  improvement  in  sewing,  and  even  the 
little  6-year  old  girls  are  learning  to  use  the  needle. 

It  has  been  my  aim  to  maintain  strict  discipline  during  school  and  work  hours, 
and  to  make  the  children  feel  as  much  at  home  ns  possible  during  play  hours,  by 
providing  them  with  games,  suggesting  new  amusements  and  telling  stories  or 
reading  to  them  evenin£:s.  One  of  the  last  incidents  of  the  term  gives  testimony  of 
our  success.  .)une  28  (Friday  evening),  being  the  last  school  day  of  the  term,  I  told 
the  children  that  those  who  wished  to  could  go  home,  and  asked  them  to  shake  hands 
and  say  **good-bye"  first.  The  children  of  one  family  went  home  and  all  the  others 
stayed  until  Sunday  evening,  and  even  then  some  went  very  reluctantly,  but  not  one 
failed  to  hunt  np  all  the  teachei-s  to  bid  them  good-bye. 

The  last  of  the  month  we  were  very  pleasantly  and  helpfully  visited  by  Mrs. 
Amelia  S.  Quinton  and  Supervisor  Moss. 

Thanking  you  for  the  kindness  with  which  you  have  considered  this  school,  I  am, 
sincerely, 


The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Edward  N.  Ament,  Superintendent 


REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  FERRIS,  CAL 

Indian  School,  Pfrrls,  Cal.,  August  14y  1895. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  this  school  for  the  fiscal 
year  1895 : 

Ferris  being  one  of  the  smallest  schools  in  the  service  our  appropriation  is  in  con- 
sequence inconveniently  small  and  our  employee  list  generally  too  short.  The  fact, 
however,  of  having  but  a  small  body  of  pupils  gives  an  opportunity  lor  reaching  the 
individual  that  is  not  always  enjoyed  in  the  larger  schooln.  The  individual  method 
of  instruction  is  nowhere  more  appropriate  than  in  the  Indian  Service.  Of  necessity, 
these  children  look  to  the  employee  as  their  example  and  source  of  knowledge  in  the 
preparation  for  a  new  life — a  life  unknown  to  and  unwished  for  by  their  parents — 
and  the  demand  is  apparent  that  they  be  reached  individually  by  teachers  whose 
precepts  are  true  and  whose  habits  are  free  from  vice.  So  in'^some  ways,  but  not 
lipMioially,  there  is  an  advantage  in  a  small  enrollment. 
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• 

This  school  was  built  on  the  kiud  of  land  usually  finally  selected  for  an  Indian 
reservation— the  poorest  in  the  locality.  In  looking  over  the  valleys  in  this  portion 
of  Calilornia  the  truth  is  forced  on  one  that  there  is  scarcely  any  place  that  could 
have  been  considered  nt  all  that  would  not  be  a  more  fortuuate  site  than  the  one 
selected.  There  is  no  natural  draina&^e,  the  ground  being  almost  level.  The  soil 
is  an  adobe  that  bakes  hard  after  being  wet,  and  seems  exceedingly  poor  in  plant 
food ;  and  the  irrigation  district,  at  a  very  high  i)rice,  is. able  to  furnish  only  enough 
water  to  keep  a  few  plants  and  a  very  small  patch  of  grass  alive.  This  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  only  by  pumping  our  own  water  and  making  a  soil  with  fertilizers 
can  we  make  of  this  such  a  farm  as  it  should  be.  In  a  few  places  on  the  farm  the 
soil  is  quite  good  and  there  the  abundant  yield  demonstrates  what  can  be  done  when 
the  conditions  are  right.  From  x>re8ent  indications  water  can  be  pumped  at  less 
expense  than  it  can  be  bouj[(iit. 

A  new  storehouse  and  a  lanndrv  erected  during  the  year  have  added  greatly  to 
the  e(iuipment  of  the  school.  A  hospital  is  now  being  built  that  will  be  of  great 
benefit,  for  in  the  past  sick  children  nave  been  obligea  to  lie  in  the  dormitory  t^ 
their  added  discomfort  and  the  jeopardy  of  those  who  are  well. 

The  fruit  trees  have  made  a  very  satisfactory  growth  during  the  spring,  and  there 
ought  to  be  a  little  fmit  next  year  and  a  great  deal  more  the  year  following. 

Those  pupils  who  have  had  the  benefit  6f  continuous  instruction  by  one  teacher 
throughout  the  year,  in  the  schoolroom,  have  made  commendable  progress,  and  onr 
advanced  class  has  completed  the  work  of  the  seventh  grade. 

We  are  endeavoring  to  follow  tlie  wish  of  your  office  by  placing  in  families  of 
this  vicinity  children  who  have  received  the  preliminary  training  for  their  work  in 
this  school.  During  the  past  six  months  a  dozen  girls  have  been  sent  out,  and  they 
are  at  the  present  time  happily  situated  in.  good  homes,  and  have  done  so  well  that 
applications  are  now  being  received  for  more  girls  than  we  can  fnrnish.  Some  of 
the  boys  have  had  work  temporarily,  but  so  many  men,  who  are  the  heads  of  fami- 
lies, are  out  of  employment  that  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  obtain  situations  for 
them  than  for  the  girls.  It  will  probably  be  easier  in  the  near  future,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  when  the  Indians  of  southern  California  have  their  land  all  watered 
the  lessons  they  are  learning  now  among  their  white  neighbors  will  very  speedily 
enable  them  to  earn  a  comfortable  living  instead  of  the  mere  existence  they  gain  at 
present. 

All  the  pupils  understand  their  Indian  language  and  Spanish  when  they  come  to 
the  echool.  Up  to  six  months  ago  it  v^as  the  universal  language  at  the  school  ont> 
side  of  the  class  rooms,  even  in  the  presence  of  employees.  \Vjiat  was  considered 
impossible  has  been  with  very  little  difficnlty  achieved,  and  the  English  language, 
as  well  as  English  customs,  prevails. 

The  health  of  the  school  has  been  uniformly  good,  and  in  only  one  instance  has 
it  been  necessary  to  require  the  services  of  a  physician  between  the  visits  of  Dr. 
Waiiiewright, 

More  pupils  desire  admission  to  the  school  than  can  be  provided  for,  and  this  fact, 
taken  in  connection  with  the  one  that  we  have  now  only  two  schoolrooms,  no  assem- 
bly room,  and  no  sufficient  sitting  room  for  the  boys,  makes  the  erection  of  a  four- 
room  scliool  building,  with  an  assembly  room  and  office,  very  necessary.  AVe  could 
then  accommodate  more  than  200  pupils  by  building  this  year  a  small  two-story 
building  for  sewing  room,  employees'  kitchen,  dining  room  and  sitting  room,  and 
employees'  rooms  out  of  the  appropriation  now  available.  The  capacity  of  the  school 
would  thus  be  doubled  at  a  comparatively  slight  expense,  and  its  usefulness  in  the 
education  more  than  donbled  by  the  addition  of  departments  that  can  not  now  be 
maintained. 

iSevernl  of  the  employees  have  performed  their  work  with  a  zeal  that  manifests  an 
interest  beyond  the  drawing  of  a  salary,  and  they  deserve  the  gratitude  of  the  Indians 
of  this  locality  and  the  special  commendation  that  they  have  received  in  former 
coinnuinications. 

I  desire  to  acknowledge  my  personal  obligations  to  your  office  for  the  considerate 
treatment  that  I  have  received. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Edgak  A.  Allen,  Superintendent. 

The  CoMMigsioNKK  OF  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  POTTER  VALLEY,  CAL. 

PoTTEK  Vallky,  Cal.,  August  5,  1895, 

Sir:  I  received  my  annnal  report  blank  a  few  days  since  and  send  it  with  this 
report : 
My  school  term  closed  Wednesday,  July  31,  1895.    On  Thursday,  August  1,  we  had 
I     a  tiijo  cDteTtBiument  and  picnic.    Many  of  our  most  highly  cultivated  white  p«ople 
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were  in  attendance.  Wo  had  competent  judges  present  who  passed  decision  on  the 
bi*st  declaiiintioiis  in  the  different  grades,  and  prizes  were  awarded,  the  prizes  alto- 
l^ther  amuuuting  to $30,  all  provided  by  inyselr.  The  judges  pronoanced  the  speak- 
ing, singing  etc.,  eqnal  to  that  of  white  chihlren  in  any  school  entertainment. 

The  entertainment  closed  with  a  speech  from  the  c  iptain  of  the  tribe.  Ho  spoke 
of  the  wonderful  advancement  and  iuiprov.ement  of  the  chihiren ;  of  his  joy  in  living 
to  see  the  day  that  his  people  were  thus  comiug  up  upon  a  higher  plane,  and  of  his 
and  his  people's  gratitude  to  God  and  our  grand  old  Government  in  giving  them 
these  blessed  opportunities  for  this  improvement.  He  closed  by  thanking  the  white 
people  for  their  presence,  encoura<;en]ent,  and  help.  I  have  not  given  his  exact 
words,  but  the  speech  was  excellent  and  was  londly  cheered  by  all. 

]  give  you  these  items  to  show  yon  that  your  work  for  and  interest  in  this  poor, 
degraded  people  is  not  in  vain.  We  have  had  two  successful  entertainments  during 
the  year;  I  deem  them  an  excellent  means  of  bringing  pupils  out  of  their  old  ways 
into  onr  ways. 

All  are*  ngain  restored  to  health  and  will  soon  be  in  the  hop  fields.  Accept  our 
thanks  over  again  for  all  your  kindness  to  ns. 

Most  sincerely  yours,  Mattik  L.  Chamberlain. 

The  CoMMis.sioNKR  OF  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  UPPER  LAKE.  CAL. 

Upper  Lake,  Lake  County,  Cal.,  July  .^,  1895, 

Sir:  In  submitting  ray  *' school  statistics  accompanying  annual  report"  I  have 
endeavored  to  answer  truthfully  every  question.  If  not  satisfactory,  please  state 
in  what  respect,  and,  if  necessary,  will  make  out  a  new  report.  The  same  was  not 
received  until  the  fourth  quarterly  report  was  forwarded.  Monthly  reports  have  been 
a  great  aid  to  the  teacher.  I  ma^have  blundered  somewhat  in  writing  down  expenses, 
etc.,  in  nnnnal  report,  but  I  think  you  will  understand  it.  I  am  unable  to  give  all 
names  of  charitable  donors.  My  portion  has  been  between  $40  and  $50.  Methodist 
Episcopal  missions  and  others  have  given  their  share  in  clothing,  Cliristmas  hooks, 
and  cards.  More  than  a  year  ago  a  sweet-toned  organ  was  presented  to  the  school 
by  a  lady  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State. 

The  Indians  purchased  and  paid  for  their  land  by  hop  picking  a  few  years  ago,  and 
have  a  deed.  This  year  they  have  raised  several  tons  of  barley,  hay,  and  alfalfa.  It 
will  prevent  their  horses  from  suffering  this  next  winter.  A  small  pprtiou  has  been 
used  as  a  garden.    Nothing  belongs  to  the  school. 

The  school  building  was  built  by  Home  Missions  and  Indians.  Each  own  one-half. 
The  rent  money  ($8.33  a  month,  paid  by  the  Government)  is- all  spent  for  the  benefit 
of  the  school — for  the  purchase  of  books,  pens,  ink,  paper,  fuel,  and  other  things 
needed.  The  building  may  be  worth  $300.  It  needs  to  be  finished  inside  and  ])ainted. 
There  are  no  funds  at  present  for  that  purpose.  It  Bits  on  a  hill,  and  the  location  is 
healthy. 

The  small  amount  of  land  that  they  possess  is  not  sufficient  that  all  may  have  a 
home,  therefore  several  families  stay  from  4  to  8  miles  away.  All  counted,  there  are 
only  about  20  children  of  school  age  living  in  the  rancheria.  When  school  was  lirst 
openeil,  for  several  months,  young  men  and  women  over  18  years  of  age  attended 
school  a  sufficient  time  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  reading,  writini;,  and  keeping 
accounts.    All  but  three  or  four  of  that  number  ure  a  way  or  have  families  to  support. 

I  think  my  explanatitius  are  plain. 

Respectfully,  Mrs.  Sarah  M.  Colk. 


REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  FORT  LEWIS,  COLO 

Fort  Lewis,  Colo.,  September  J,  1895. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  submit  my  annual  report  for  the  year  1895. 

On  the  30th  of  .June  the  attendance  was  183.  Of  these  71  were  Navajos,  this  num- 
l>er  being  an  index  of  our  Kuccess  among  that  tribe,  formerly  so  opposed  to  educational 
schemes. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  school  has  been  vigorously  advanced  with  the  result 
that  no  diseases,  other  than  hereditary  ones,  have  been  noted. 

The  following  list  of  industrial  work  will  indicate  that  laziness  has  not  been  a 
featnre  at  this  Kchool :  Dining  room  lengthened  to  125  feet  by  removal  of  partitions; 
kitchen  enlarged  and  pantries  eiect<*d.  Renervoir  -15  l)y  90  by  6  feet  graded  and 
cemented.  Building  100  by  18  fe^t  moved  a  distance  of  300  feet,  re])Iastered,  and  a 
plunge  bath  12  by  36  ny  4  feet  built,  bricked,  and  cemented,  with  steam  and  water  feed 
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and  diHchnrge  pipes  put  in,  and  a  clothes  room  placed  at  oue  end.  Converted  the  old 
opera  house  into  a  barn  having  11  stalls  for  horses  and  15  for  cows;  also  room  for 
Btorinii:  50  tons  of  hay  and  all  school  wagons.  Changed  a  building  into  coal  and  wood- 
house  having  sufficient  space  lor  all  agricultural  implements  and  oompartinents  for 
lumber  aud  lime.  Painted  bakery  and  milk  housCf  roofs  of  6  large  buildings,  and 
iimide  of  dining  room  nnd  kitchen.  Whitewashed  barn,  warehouses,  and  board  and 
pirkt  t  fences.  Dug  1,000  feet  of  ditches  for  pipe  and  fluming,  in  connection  with 
wnterwurks  Hystem  and  for  drainage.  Built  a  milk  house  16  by  20  feet,  and  a  bakery 
20  by  40  feet,  in  which  was  erected  2  ovens  with  baking  capacity  for  1,000  people. 
CouHtrueted  100  rods  of  board  fence,  55  rods  of  picket  fence,  and  233  rmls  of  wire  fence. 
Built  2,500  feet  of  sidewalk  and  constructed  2  miles  of  irrigating  ditch  with  a  carry- 
ing capacity  lor  150  acres.  Broke  and  fenced  in  50  acres  of  new  land.  Tore  down 
12  worthless  residences  nnd  tinished  removing  20  more,  besides  leveling  fonndations. 


Eslimated  crops. 


Beans bushels..  50 

Cabbage pounds..  10,000 

OatH bushels . .  1, 000 

Onion  sets do 5 

Potatoes do 500 

Sorghum tons..  15 

Beets pounds . .  10, 000 


Ha^ tons.. 

Onions bushels.. 

Pease do 

Radishes do.... 

Turnips  do 

Fruit gallons.. 


5 
75 
50 
10 
400 
40 


Manufactured  in  sewing  room. 


Sheets 128 

Towels 176 

Chemises 18 

Drawers 386 

Garters pairs..  131 

Shirts  17 

Skirts 71 

Waists 83 


Aprons 146 

Covers,  calico 6 

Dresses 124 

Pants,  jean 80 

Undershirts 54 

SuKpeuders 19 

Pillowcases 74 

Curtains 80 

Nightdresses 37  I 

It  is  well  to  add  that  in  the  repairs  and  improvements  above  specified  under 
industrial  work,  with  the  exception  of  cement,  lime,  and  nails,  no  expense  was 
incurred,  and  that  the  labor,  requiring,  as  it  did,  skilled  and  intelligeut  supervision, 
wuH  performed*  wholly  by  employees  and  pupils  of  the  school,  and  this  gratifying 
exhibit  is  clear  evidence  of  the  ability  and  devotion  to  duty  of  the  respective 
employees,  to  whom  my  thanks  are  here  expressed  for  the  willingness  and  readiness 
with  which  t^ey  have  cooperated  with  me.  All  have  discharged  their  duties  with 
rare  fidelity. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  express  my  thanks  to  the  Indian  Office  for  many  conrte- 
sies  and  its  active  interest  in  the  progress  of  the  school. 

Very  respectfully,  Thos.  H.  Breen, 

Superintendent  and  Special  DUbursing  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  GRAND  JUNCTION,  COLO. 

Grand  Junction,  Colo.,  September  IS,  1895. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  instructions,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  annual  report 
for  the  liscal  year  ended  .lune  30,  1895. 

Plant— Til e  plant  comprises  168  acres  of  level  adobe  land,  on  the  southwest  comer 
of  which  are  the  bnihlings.  I'lie  general  frontage  of  the  bnildiugs  is  south.  The 
boys'  dormitory  building,  a  two-story  brick,  stands  at  the  head  of  the  hiwn  and 
faee8  south.  This  contains  boys*  dormitories,  employers*  rooms,  emplc»yees'  kitchen 
and  dining  room,  drng  room,  and  oflice.  From  the  front  of  this  building  to  the  gate 
is  405  feet,  consiKting  of  a  lawn  bordered  by  shaded  driveways  and  intersected  by  a 
foot  walk  from  the  front  of  the  building  to  the  jrateway. 

South  and  west  of  this  building,  and  facing  the  lawn  on  the  east,  is  the  girls'  dor- 
mitory, a  two-story  brick,  containing  basement  storerooms,  kitchen  and  dining  rooms, 
superintendent's  rooms,  reception  room,  girls'  dormitories,  intirmary,  sewing  room, 
batlir<»om8,  and  em]doyees*  rooms. 

Opposite,  across  the  lawn  from  the  girls*  dormitory  and  facing  south,  is  the. shops 
building,  a  two-story  brick,  with  carpenter  shop  downstairs  and  a  shoe  and  harness 
shop  upstairs. 
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Sonth  md  &  little  east  of  the  ahope  bailcliug  is  the  schoolhoase  and  assembly  hall, 
a  two-story  frame  buildiDg  facing  west,  ooDtainiDg  three  rooms  and  halls  downstairs 
and  an  nasambly  room  upstairs. 

Directly  west  of  the  boys'  dormitory  and  facing  south  is  the  laundry  and  boys' 
lavatory,  a  two^tory  frame,  containing  wash  room,  boys'  bathroom,  and  lavatory 
room  downstairs,  anct  an  ironing  room,  linen  room,  and  drying  room  upstaim. 

North  and  west  of  the  laundry  and  lavatory  building  is  a  poultry  bouse  surrounded 
by  a  wire  fence,  on  the  fpot  formerly  occupied  by  the  blacksmith  shop.  North  of  this 
is  a  frame  bam  40  by  80  feet,  facing  east.  North  of  the  barn  is  a  cattle  shed  24  by 
40  feet,  IVonting  east,  and  northeast  of  the  bam  is  an  implement  shed  18  by  80  feet, 
f^rontiniC  east;  aud  north  of  the  boys'  dormitory  are  a  comniiHsary  and  an  ice  house. 
West  of  these  are  a  milk  house  and  a  guardhouse,  while  still  farther  west  and  yet 
easi  of  the  laundry  and  lavatory  is  the  new  commissary  recently  completed.  North 
and  east  of  the  boys'  dormitory  are  a  betshouse,  a  bee  shed,  a  lumber  house,  and  a 
i>uit-box  and  beehive  factory,  north  of  which  is  the  blacksmith  shop  recently 
removed.  Such  is  the  plant,  without  locating  coal  houses,  oil  houses,  and  privies, 
all  of  which  are  in  a  state  of  good  repair,  except  possibly  the  old  lumber  storeroom. 

litnraxy  work.— On  this  subject  I  submit  the  report  of  the  principal  teacher,  as 
follows : 

AtUadanee. — There  bavo  been  some  Hiictaatlona  in  attendance,  as  there  will  he  in  any  Hchuol,  but 
since  the  middle  of  November,  1894,  wht^n  the  largest  delejEation  of  new  pupiU  arrived,  the  attendance 
has  been  steady  and  the  average  for  each  quarter  has  increased.  Tne  attendance  fur  each  qiiRrt4^r  in 
days  is  as  follows :  First  qiiarter, 8,040;  second  quarter,  10.457;  third  quarter,  11,444;  fourth  qnartcr, 
11,857,  giving  a  t4>tal  of  32,707  days.  The  quarterly  averages  for  the  year  follow :  Fir«t  quarter.  97.27: 
second  quarter,  113.06;  third  quarter.  127.16;  fourth  quarter,  130.30.  with  an  average  for  the  venr  of 
117.10.  During  the  year  35  pupils  have  gone  away  and  61  have  come  in,  making  a  net  gain  of  26  for 
the  year. 

Teachers.— Soon  after  the  beginning  of  school  in  September,  1891,  Mrs.  M.  V.  Leniinon,  then  in  charge 
of  the  advanced  primary  department,  was  made  matron.  Miss  Fre<ldie  A.  Hough,  previously  in 
charge  of  the  primary  department,  was  put  in  charge  of  the  advanced  primary  and  has  so  continued. 
Miss  Allie  L.  Snyder  was  sent  here  by  the  Honorable  CommiMioner  of  Indian  Aftairs,  took  charge  of 
the  primary  deuartment  aud  hns  so  continued.  ()f  the  work  of  these  teachers  I  can  not  speak  in  too 
high  terms.  Tney  have  worked  early  and  late;  have  had  their  rooms  full  to  overflowing :  have  met 
and  overcome  varions  obstacles;  have  seen  the  results  of  their  labors,  which  have  been  very  gratify- 
ing. The  school  now  shows  the  results  of  having  steady  teachers  and  steady  instruction  by  being 
much  better  prepared  for  the  work  of  the  coming  year  than  it  was  for  that  of  last  year. 

Atlanta  Exposition.— By  a  letter  received  IVom  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Atfairs,  the  teachers 
were  instructed  to  prepare  an  exhibit  of  school  work  for  the  Atlanta  Exposition.  All  entered  upon 
the  work  with  diligence,  and  a  most  creditable  set  of  papers  and  other  exiiibits  were  sent. 

Betnlts. — In  looking  over  the  work^>f  the  year,  I  mnat  name  as  the  first  and  the  foremoHt  the  acquire- 
ment of  English.  This  is  especially  true  of  theprimary  children,  where  a  large  number  have  been  under 
instruction  who  could  not  apeak  a  word  of  English  when  they  entered  the  scluml.  All  now  speak 
English  quite  well,  and  some  very  well.  In  the  other  departments  the  improvement  has  not  been  so 
marked,  because  the  pupils  knew  the  language  fairly  well  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  yet  in  ability 
to  understantl  and  use  the  language  there  nas  been  good  atlvancement.  Plain  enunciation,  gooil 
understanding  of  words  spoken  and  read,  good  writing,  and  good  cow{M)sition  are  the  rcsulls  that 
have  accompanied  the  above.  In  the  regular  studies  good  pntgress  has  lieeu  made  hy  nearly  all  the 
pupils,  though  some  have  fallen  behind— mainly  those  who  nave  not  made  a  continued  effort  to  get 
ahead.    In  regard  to  my  own  work,  I  may  sav  that  the  above  concerns  it  as  well  as  that  of  the  others. 

At  the  begmning  of  the  year  I  reorganized  the  grades,  making  what  I  regarded  as  a  just  classifica- 
tion. These  grades  were  then  put  to  work  in  what  they  most  seemed  to  nee<l,  and  the  results  have 
been  most  gratifying.  The  progress  of  the  classes  in  language  and  geography  has  been  greatest,  still 
the  other  classes  have  done  well.  The  pupils  are  now  able  to  write  very  goo<l  letters  and  stones, 
whereas  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  their  letters  were  poor  and  their  stories  execrable,  or  none  at  all. 
In  geography  I  ceased  early  in  the  year  to  follow  the  text-book  closely,  and  have  since  given  matter, 
written  by  myself.  The  result  has  been  that  the  children  have  beeu  heanl  conversing  about  their 
gengriinhy  lessons,  both  among  themselves  and  with  employees. 

In  scnool  discipline  there  has  been  only  one  case  with  which  severe  measures  had  to  lie  employed. 
In  this  case  the  same  trouble  may  arise  again,  though  I  hardly  l<M>k  for  it.  In  conclusion,  let  me  say 
that  the  year,  taken  as  a  whole,  has  been  a  successful  one,  hard,  constant  work  having  been  the  means 
of  success. 

'  Matron. — ^The  matron's  work  has  beeu  better  done  than  ever  before,  but.  with  the 
nnmber  of  childrt^u  and  two  baildiugs,  the  work  has  necessarily  been  almost  exclu- 
sively housekeeping,  allowing  very  little  time  for  that  work  so  essential  from  the 
school  mother  toward  and  for  the  girls ;  yet  both  girls  and  boys  are  polite,  well 
spoken,  and  fairly  thoughtful. 

Beamstreos. — ^Miss  Alexander's  work  has  been  up  to  her  usual  high  standard^  and  the 
quantity  of  it  has  been  sufficient,  as  shown  by  the  statistical  table  presente<l  with 
this  report;  hut  it  is  as  a  moral  force  in  the  school  that  she  is  of  greatest  value. 

laimdresi. — Mrs.  Richardson  is  one  example  of  the  value  as  a  citizen  of  a  full-blood 
Indian  who  has  been  so  fortunate  as  to  have  good  training.  She  is  faithful,  indus- 
trious, aud  efficient  to  a  degree  that  we  depend  on  the  laundry  for  its  regular  output 
with  Jtist  as  little  concern  as  we  entertain  for  the  rovulutions  of  the  hands  of  a  clock. 

Carpentry. — Again  ''this  department  has  been  a  most  signal  failure,''  so  far  as 
teaching  the  boys  carpentry,  regularity  or  industry  was  concerned.     '^     *     • 

Kitehen  and  dining  room. — There  can  not  be  found  in  the  State,  I  think,  two  rooms 
devoted  to  feeding  the  same  number  of  "regulars  '*  which  are  better  kept  or  where 
tbe  foo^  is  better  prepared  or  better  relished,    At  any  time  now  X  can  furnish  to  an^ 
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school  needinpf  such,  a  good,  industrioas,  second  cook,  in  the  person  of  a  fhll-blood 
Indian  boy,  who  is  as  faithful  as  desert  sunshine. 

Farm  and  garden. — There  is  a  marked  improvement  over  last  year  in  this  depart- 
ment, the  present  farmer  being  fairly  industrious.  He  knows  nothing  of  irrigation, 
very  little  of  handling  stock  successfully,  and  has  little  or  no  system  in  his  work. 
His  luck  of  knowledge  in  hay-handling,  combined  with  some  rain,  mak^s  onr  homo 
supply  of  hay  a  most  indiftereut  article.  He  has  been,  however,  considerably  ham- 
pered by  the  worse  than  bad  condition  in  which  the  farm  was  left  by  a  predecessor, 
of  whom  I  have  said  enough.     •     *     ♦ 

We  have  now  20  acres  ready  to  be  seeded  to  hay  and  5  acres  now  so  leveled  as  to 
be  ready  for  planting  to  fruit  trees.  One  more  year's  work  should  add  10  acres  to 
the  hay  land  and  5  more  acres  to  the  orchard.  By  such  reductions  the  400  loads  of 
manure  we  can  annually  put  upon  the  land  will  keep  it  in  such  condition  as  will 
enable  us  to  have  such  vegetables  as  belong  to  our  environments,  for  both  summer 
and  winter  use. 

live  stock. — As  a  result  of  a  misnnderstanding,  this  has  been  a  heavy  expense  to  the 
school  this  year.  I  asked  authority  to  make  some  exchanges  at  a  time  exchanges 
could  have  been  made  to  advantage.  This  was  denied,  and  I  was  authorized  to 
butcher.  Before  the  cattle  could  be  put  in  beef  condition  this  was  countermanded 
by  telegram  and  exchanges  authorized,  but  the  opportunities  were  gone.  Already 
an  age  bad  been  reached  that  made  trimming  necessary.  The  temporary  fever  made 
heavy  reductions  in  flesh,  to'be  made  up  on  bought  feed.  Now,  as  soon  as  beef  con- 
dition is  reached,  the  animals  will  be  slaughtered  and  eaten,  bnt  the  beef  from  them 
will  cost  us  about  three  times  the  contract  price.  It  was  unfortunate  that  the  con- 
dition arose.  The  Ibss  by  death  has  been  a  greater  percent  than  is  at  all  justifiable. 
Such  losses  on  my  own  farm  would  soon  drive  me  to  banki*uptcy,  notwithstanding 
my  salary. 

Concerning  the  horses,  5  are  good,  3  injured  by  neglect;  1  are  aged,  respectively, 
Snip,  14  years;  Dolly,  11  years,  and  Sam  and  Peto  ^re somewhere  between  20 and  3U; 
2  are  2-year-old  colts.  Sam  and  Snip  should  be  sold,  and  replaced  by  a  light  team 
for  road  work  and  light  farm  work,  as  the  heavy  teams  are  too  slow  for  such  work. 

Bees.— The  apiary  has  proven  most  satisfactory  this  year.  The  yield  of  honey  has 
been  fair,  and,  though  the  work  of  the  season  was  directed  to  breeding  and  strength- 
ening existing  colonies,  the  losses  have  been  almost  retrieved,  and  existing  colonies 
will  go  into  winter  quarters  in  excellent  shape. 

Irrigation. — After  nine  years  of  annoyance,  this  matter  is  in  good  shape,  atid  we  are 
now  masters  of  the  situation,  and  will  be  likely  to  remain  in  this  position. 

Employees. — To  my  wife,  my  clerk,  three  teachers,  shoe  and  harness  maker,  physi- 
cian, seamstress,  laundress,  and  cook,  I  am  deeply  indebted  for  the  degi'eo  of  suc- 
cess attained.  The  farmer  has  done  his  best,  and  may  in  time  attain  a  degree  of 
success.     '     »     * 

The  following  is  a  statistical  table  of  school  products  for  the  year: 


Sew'nuj  room. 


Aprons,  assortetl , 

Bonnets,  sun ., 

Capes,  shoulder 

Cheniiloons , 

Cloths,  table 

Coats,  shirting 

Curtains,  wimlow  

Drawers,  assorted pairs . 

Dresses,  assorted 

Dresses,  nigli^ 

Pants,  jean,  boys' pairs. 

Pant*,  shirting,  boys' do. . 

Pillowcases 

Pillow  shams 

Sheets,  bed 

Shirts,  hickory 

Skirts 

Socks,  wool,  boys* pairs. 

Socks,  wool,  men's do. . 

Towels 

Undershirts 

Waists ., 

Dairy. 

Butter ponnds. 

Jklilk gallons. 


185 
6 
2 

76 

24 

2 

41 

151 

92 

35 

1 

3 

142 

24 

112 

1)8 

9 

1 

5 

61 

124 

11 


1,712 
7,069 


Carpenter  (thop. 

Cart,  hand 

Buildings,  house,  poultry 

Buildings,  storeroom 


1 
1 
1 


Shoe  and  harness  shop. 

Haniess,  <loublc,  heavy sets. 

Lines ' <lo.. 

Shoes,  boys' pairs . 

Shoes,  men's do. . 

Shoes,  misses* 1 do . . 

Shoes,  women's do. . 

Farm  and  garden. 

Beets ponnds . 

Hay tons. 

Oats do . 

Pumpkins 

Sorghum tons 


Increase  of  stock. 


Calves 


3 
I.SO 
214 

i:; 

6^1 


8,926 
25i 
6 
300 


12 


Apiary. 
Beeswax pounds 
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8tWiraff0.-*-Seweragei8  exceedingly  difficult,  aud  ismaiDtaiDedatan  immense  ontlay 
of  labor/uut  I  positively  decline  to  admit  that  it  is  anyway  dan^erons.  I  decline  to 
admit  tbia  because  the  system  is  planned  alunp^  the  line  of  modern  methods  of  gar- 
bage disposal  from  the  study  of  the  niethoils  used  by  some  European  aud  American 
towns  wnich  do  not  use  water  courses  as  *' dumping  grounds/'  Again,  I  decline  to 
admit  it  because  of  tlie  fact  that  in  four  years*  time  there  has  been  but  one  case  of 
sickness  on  the  place  that  might  be  attributable  to  bad  sewerage,  and  the  occasion 
for  this  was  caused  by  such  stoppage  of  a  6-inch  soil  pipe  as  necessitated  taking  it 
np  and  cleaning—a  condition  just  as  liable  to  arise  if  the  pipes  ran  into  the  river  or 
the  Pacific  Ocean.    *    •    * 

I  beg  leave  to  state  that  I  have  upon  the  place  five  cellars—  one  dug  in  the  eighties, 
and  neither  walled  nor  planked;  another  in  1892,  and  another  in  1893.  The  wallsof 
none  of  these  are  protected.  All  are  in  use,  ancl  have  been  since  their  completion. 
The  other  two  are  walled.  The  cellars  vary  in  dei)th  from  4  to  7  feet.  Three  times 
during  the  four  years  surface  water  has  run  once  into  each  of  three  cellars.  In 
one  case  as  much  as  a  tubfull  ran  in  before  the  leak  was  discovered  and  stopped.  On 
each  of  the  other  two  occasions  the  water  stood  about  2  inches  on  the  noor  when 
the  storm  was  over,  but  was  absorbed  by  tlie  dry  earthen  floors  so  readily  that  it  was 
not  necessary  to  dip  it  out.  At  no  other  tiuie,  to  my  knowledge,  hns  there  been 
water  in  any  of  these  except  as  it  was  taken  by  manual  labor  for  some  purpose  to 
which  water  was  a  necessity,  and  at  no  time  has  water  risen  in  any  of  these.  Again,  I 
have,  at  seven  different  times,  dug  down  to  water  here  on  the  place,  and  the  nearest 
I  have  ever  found  it  to  the  surface  was  16  feet  2  inches. 

From  the  very  best  sources — medical  andscientitic-raud  from  examinations  of  public 
institutions,  I  nave  gained  what  little  knowledge  I  have  of  the  practical  disposition 
of  waste. 

The  plumbing  which  leads  directly  to  the  sewerage  system  has,  for  each  washbowl, 
every  sink,  ana  every  bath  tub,  a  trap  between  .such  vessel  and  the  floor,  inside  the 
house.  The  waste  pipes  from  these  are  lead,  and  each  one  leads  to  an  iron  waste  pipe. 
Each  Joint  of  the  iron  pipe  was  first  packed  with  oakum,  after  which  meltedlead  was 
poureid  in,  which,  upon  cooling,  was  packed  with  a  tamping  rod  hammered  with  a 
mallet.  So  tirmhave  I  found  some  of  these  joints,  upon  taking  out  some  of  the  pipe  on 
one  occasion,  that  it  was  impossible  to  separate  at  the  joints,  but  was  necessary  to  take 
a  sledge  hammer  and  break  the  sections.  Each  of  these  iron  pipes  is  trapped  where  it 
leaves  the  building,  and  a  ventilating  pipe  is  carried  from  the  waste  pipe,  between 
the  trap  and  the  cesspool,  up  above  the  roof.  This  is  the  condition  of  every  waste 
pipe  on  the  place.  These  waste  pipes  are  buried  from  3  to  6  feet,  as  the  fall  may 
require. 

From  laundry  and  bathrooms  the  waste  ran  through  the  traps  mentioned  direct  to 
the  cesspools.  From  the  kitchen  the  arrangement  is  different.  The  waste  passes 
through  the  traps  mentioned,  and  about  6  feet  from  where  the  waste  pipe  leaves  the 
wall  of  the  building  I  made  an  excavation  and  boarded  it  up,  planking  the  bottom 
and  sides.  Inside  of  this  I  placed  a  heavy  strong  box,  which,  as  I  remember  it,  is 
30  inches  deep,  30  inches  wide,  and  10  feet  lonp;.  This  is  divided  into  three  compart- 
ments; the  first  is  4  feet  long  and  is  filled  with  cobblestones  from  the  river;  into 
this  the  waste  water  falls  from  the  sink,  is  cooled,  and  most  of  the  grease  is  deposited 
upon  the  cobblestones.  The  water  then  flows  under  the  partition  into  the  next  com- 
partment, which  is  filled  with  smaller  stones  and  gravel.  From  this  the  wat«r  passes 
throngh  a  perforated  partition  into  the  third  compartment,  thence  tlirough  the  bot- 
tom or  the  box  into  the  waste  pipe,  which  conducts  it  to  the  cesspool.  Tliis  box  of 
cobblestones  and  gravel  is  taken  out  from  time  to  time  and  emptied,  refilled  with 
clean  rock  and  gravel,  replaced,  and  covered  with  boards,  upon  which  is  placed  a  foot 
of  fresh  earth. 

The  cesspools  are  at  least  30  feet  from  the  buildings.  We  dig  through  about  6  feet 
of  adobe  soil,  then  build  casings,  for  the  next  6  or  8  feet  is  through  loose,  water- 
worn,  rounded  sand  that  will  cave  badly  if  not  supported.  At  from  10  to  12  fei^t 
from  the  surface  we  reach  coarse  water- worn  gravel,  which  is  succeeded  by  water- 
worn  cobblestones.  At  from  16  feet  2  inches  to  20  feet  we  strike  the  sheet  water 
which  underlies  the  entire  valley  of  the  Grand  River.  Tliis  water  we  dip  and  pump 
out — all  the  time  digging— till  the  inflow  forces  us  to  stop.  From  the  time  of  strik- 
ing the  sand  the  casing  is  driven  down  as  rapidly  as  the  material  below  is  removed. 
When  we  have  finished  we  have  from  2  to  3  feet  of  this  sheet  water  at  the  bottom  of 
the  excavation.  Into  this  the  waste  water  from  the  kitchen,  laundry,  and  bathrooms 
is  poured.  The  water  and  the  loose  porous  material  at  the  bottom  and  the  loose 
absorbing  sand  make  an  almost  ideal  cesspool.  The  pools  are  then  covered  with 
strong  timbers,  upon  which  boards  are  placed  and  Anally  2  feet  of  earth. 

It  is  an  almost  ideal  cesspool  system,  in  my  judgment. '  At  the  same  time  it  is  bad. 
It  is  ba<l  because  of  the  immense  amountof  labor  necessary  to  maintain  it.  It  is  bad 
because  of  the  immense  amount  of  tedious,  arduous,  sloppy  labor  necessary  to  con- 
.st^nct  it.    It  is  bod  because— while  I  think  m'o  have  an  almost  perfect  cesspool  sys- 
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tern — it  is  a  cesspool  ^steiu,  anil  is  worse  because  tlio  word  ''cesspool''  is  a  part  of 
it  tbau  because  of  auy  dauger  to  health  arising  from  it.  No  solid  matter  is  tnrown 
or  run  iuto  tba^^e  cesspools  to  decay. 

Tbo  town  on  the  river  below  has  voted  and  is  now  negotiating  $250,000  in  bonda 
for  a  new  water  system  to  bring  the  water  from  the  mountains.  This  is  to  be  con- 
structed at  once,  so  I  hope  the  objection  ou  the  part  of  the  town  to  our  draining  into 
the  river  will  soon  pass  away;  tlien  the  law  regarding  the  matter  will  become  inop- 
erntive  because  of  the  changed  conditions. 

Tbe  solid  waste  from  the  kitchen  is  put  in  boxes  or  barrels  and  is  removed  daily. 

The  water-closets  are  provided  with  long  troughs,  which  are  regularly  withdrawn, 
filled  with  fresh  earth,  hauled  out,  and  emptied  upon  the  field  about  three-eighths  of 
a  mile  from  the  houses.  A  closet  ou  wheels  has  been  recommended,  with  trenches 
dug  very  shallow.  It  might  prove  efficient  on  a  different  soil,  but  the  winter  season 
here  would  let  a  wheel  6  feet  in  diameter  down  to  the  hub,  and  the  work  of  digging 
it  out  would  keep  the  boys  in  tbe  immediate  neighborhood  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
stencil  too  long.  Besides,  if  it  were  removed  as  often  as  is  the  rule  with  the  present 
arrangement  only  a  year  or  two  would  elapse  before  the  greater  portion  of  the  yard 
would  be  uuderlaid  with  human  waste  covered  in  "shallow  trenches/'  and  this,  in 
a  country  where  the  process  of  decay  is  as  slow  as  it  is  here,  would  jeopardize  not 
only  the  school  but  the  neighborhood  to  such  an  extent  that  the  sanitary  sentiment 
of  the  community  would  force  us  to  abate  it  as  a  nuisance.  I  do  not  know  how 
efficient  this  might  prove  in  a  hot,  humid  country,  but  I  do  know  that  no  bad  results 
have  come  from  four  vears  of  tbe  present  methods;  that  the  troughs  are  light  enough 
to  be  readily  handled,  and  that  when  we  have  handled  them  we  have  removed  this 
very  objectionable  waste  to  such  a  distance  that  there  is  no  danger  of  the  fall  and 
winter  rains  raising  it  to  the  surface  and  filling  our  nostrils  with  the  stench  and  our 
syMtenis  with  the  very  danger  from  which  we  had  attempted  to  free  ourselves.  I 
think  it  is  better  to  bury  sucli  stufi',  but  I  prefer  having  it  buried  in  the  back  of  the 
field  to  having  it  in  the  back  yard  in  '^ shallow  trenches." 

I  have  been  made  aware  that  some  complaint  has  been  made  as  to  the  expense  of 
the  school.  The  ludian  Office  sent  me  the  Indian  appropriation  bill  which  proclaimed 
an  appropriation  of  $167  per  capita.  It  is  the  custom  at  this  school  to  keep  an  accu- 
rate cash  account,  and  after  the  shipping  bills  are  all  in  it  is  always  an  easy  matter 
to  asceitain  tbe  amount  of  funds  available.  This  is  never  exceeded,  and  never  will 
bo  so  long  as  I  am  in  charge.  I  used  such  portion  of  the  appropriation  the  past  year 
as  was  necessary  and  returned  a  balance  of^ $1,337.59.  I  would  nave  used  this  as  well 
had  it  been  necessary. 

Retrenchments. — Now  that  the  <][ue8tion  of  irrigation  water  is  settled,  we  will  be 
able  to  make  a  marked  reduction  in  tbo  expense  of  irrigation  water.     *     *    * 

Shoe  and  harneas  shop.— Jt  is  not  fairly  represented  in  the  statement  of  proclucts 
elsewhere  in  this  report  because  of  the  fact  that  the  foreman  of  the  shop  was  taken 
from  the  shop  and  put  to  work  on  tbe  farm  to  raise  garden  and  save  hay.  Being  the 
best  all-round  man  on  the  place,  it  is  necessary  frequently  for  me  to  have  his  help 
in  the  field,  in  the  barn,  in  the  blacksmith  shop,  on  the  road,  and  in  the  hospital,  and 
his  shopwork  necessarily  sufi'ers  in  consequence. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  this  be  discontinued.  I  have  the  honor  to  recommend 
that  the  position  be  continued  till  the  {tresent  stock  of  material  be  used  up.  I  will 
crowd  the  shop  and  will  work  up  the  material  as  rapidly  as  is  consistent  with  good 
work  and  before  the  clo^e  of  the  present  calendar  year  will  take  up  the  matter 
with  your  office  and  make  such  recommendations  as  the  facts  in  the  case  seem  to 
warrant.     *     •     * 

Needs. — No  new  buildings  will  be  needed,  but  some  additions  to  standing  build- 
ings should  be  made. 

There  should  be  an  addition  built  to  the  boys'  dormitory;  this  should  be  of  brick, 
28  by  60  feet,  and  two  stories  high.  At  present  there  is  no  sitting  room  nor  reading 
room  for  the  boys,  and  when  the  weather  is  so  bad  as  to  drive  the  farm  boys  from 
the  field  there  is  no  ]dace  for  them  but  in  the  dormitories  among  the  beds.  When 
driven  in  by  rain,  as  they  sometimes  are,  the  exhalations  from  the  drying  clothing 
and  from  their  bodies  render  the  domitory  wholly  unfit  for  occupancy— nor  are  the 
odors  of  such  exhalation  readily  dissipated,  but  may  be  detected  some  days  after. 
This  addition  would  cost  $1,92.^. 

There  should  be  a  frame  one-story  addition  to  the  schoolhouse.  The  present 
assembly  hall  is  too  small  to  hold  all  the  pupils  for  any  considerable  length  of  time; 
in  fact,  drowsiness  is  noticeable  among  them,  and  the  little  ones  are  frequently 
asleep  in  less  than  nn  hour.  Especially  is  this  the  case  on  cold  winter  evenings  when 
it  18  necessary  to  keep  the  windows  closed.  This  present  assembly  room  should  be 
tUvided  and  made  into  two  schoolrooms.  Below  stairs  are  three  schoolrooms,  the 
middle  one  long  and  narrow  and  lighted  only  at  the  ends.  This  should  be  made 
into  a  hallway  and  provided  with  sufficient  hat  and  coat  hooks  to  accommodate  all 
pu])ils,  and  should  lead  to  the  Dew  asseutbly  hall,  which  should  bo  directly  back  of 
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the  piefient  bailding  (adjoiDing)  aud  on  the  first  floor.    Such  partition  and  addition 
wonld  cost  $2,800  if  the  hall  is  luade  40  by  70  feet. 

The  present  sewing  room  is  bnt  14  by  22  feet  and  contains  heating  stove,  catting 
table,  table  for  assorting  clothing  to  be  examined  and  repaired^  five  sewing  machines, 
and  shelves  for  material  and  new  work. 

The  girls  have  no  sitting  room  or  reading  room  snfliciently  large  to  hold  all  the 
girls  at  one  time.  The  present  dining  room  should  bo  divided,  making  of  one  end  a 
sewing  room  and  of  the  other  end  a  girls'  sitting  room.  The  present  kitchen  should 
bo  extended  back  60  feet,  thus  giving  us  a  new  dining  room.  The  cost  of  such  parti- 
tion and  extension  would  be  $1,650. 

Upon  the  completion  of  the  new  water  system  of  Grand  Junction  we  can  lay  pipe 
and  drain  into  the  river;  this  can  be  done  at  only  the  cost  of  the  pipe.  The  cost  of 
1  mile  of  12-inch  sewer  pipe  is  information  I  have  been  unable  to  obtain. 

For  safety,  economy,  comfort,  and  health  the  filace  should  be  heated  by  steam 
and  lighted  by  electricity.  A  steam  plant  that  will  heat  the  buildings  uniformly, 
pomp  water  from  the  river  (instead  of  buying  it  at  $600  per  annum),  run  a  dynamo 
for  lighting  the  place,  furnish  power  for  laundry  and  lathe,  hot  water  for  laundry 
and  kitchen,  and  steam  for  cooking,  and  be  flred  with  slack  at  $1.50  a  ton  instead  of 
coal,  lump  or  nut,  at  $2.50  or  $3  a  ton,  can  be  put  in  for  $6,i^.  The  dynamo,  wiring, 
and  125  lamps  will  cost  $1,000. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully, 

Theo.  G.  Lkmmon,  Superintendent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  INDUSTRIAL  TEACHER  AMONG  THE  SEMINOLES  IN  FLORIDA. 

Field  Service,  Myers,  Fla.,  August  13, 1885. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  of  complyini^  with  office  instructions  and  forwarding  the 
following  as  my  report  of  the  Seminole  Indians  in  Florida  for  1895: 

As  the  work  is  largely  in  the  field,  with  its  headquarters  some  40  miles  southeast 
from  Myers,  Fla.,  which  is  our  post-office,  the  service  being  near  the  Big  Cypress 
group  of  Indians,  my  report,  etc.,  must,  as  a  matter  of  course,  be  based  chietly  on 
what  occurred  among  tnese  Indians  during  the  past  year,  both  as  to  work  and 
progress. 

Homber  and  location. — There  are  not  many  births  nor  deaths  among  them,  so  that 
the  number  does  not  vary  much  during  the  ditl'erent  years,  though  from  information ' 
obtained  from  an  Indian  which  I  consider  more  reliable  than  that  gained  heretofore, 
I  learn  that  they  number  565,  men,  women,  and  children,  and  these  are  still  located 
in  the  three  different  sections  of  Florida :  Miami,  on  the  east  coast :  Cow  Creek,  in 
the  Lake  Okeechobee  regio^,  interior  from  the  east  coast,  and  the  Big  Cypress 
Indians,  west  of  the  Everglades.  These  bands,  it  will  be  seen,  do  not  live  in  close 
proximity,  and  this  can  be  said  also  of  the  individual  camps  of  each  group.  Each 
.band  has,  in  a  measure,  a  headman,  though  not  a  chief,  but  old  Doctor  Tommy,  a 
Biff  Cypress  Indian,  seems  to  be  the  lawgiver  for  all  these  Florida  Indians.  He  is  a 
mild  old  man,  but  is,  of  course,  fearful  and  shy  of  the  Government,  aud  is  much 
prejudiceil. 

-  iUB  stated,  most  of  my  report  must  be  made  concerning  our  Big  Cypress  Indians, 
as  I  have  been  unable  to  come  in  close  contact  with  the  other  bands,  though  this 
Would  seem  the  very  thing  necessary  for  the  best  furtherance  of  the  work.  The 
fnnds  for  the  iiscal  year  1895  were  so  arranged  by  Congress  that  little  or  nothing 
was  left  for  camp  or  district  work,  in  fact  not  enough  to  meet  incidental  expenses  m 
connection  with  other  needed  work  here. 

During  the  year  1894  camp  work  was  done  in  this  section,  and  with  good  effect, 
aud  we  are  still  reaping  the  fruit,  but  our  opposers — whisky  men,  etc. — had  a  dearer 
field  during  1895.  They  watched  my  movements  and,  waiting  their  chance,  would 
rush  to  the  Indian  camps  as  soon  as  they  learned  I  was  not  there,  and  as  matters 
were  I  could  not  spend  much  time  in  visiting  among  these  Indians  during  the  fiscal 
year  1895.  The  whisky  sold  among  the  Indians  was  of  such  a  poor  quality  that 
several  of  them  came  near  dying  from  the  effects  of  the  stuff.  They  came  to  me 
for  treatment  and  seemed  very  anxious,  fearing  they  would  never  get  well. 

Children. — It  is  rather  difficul**  to  give  a  true  census  of  their  number,  because  of 
my  not  having  seen  enough  of  the  Miami  and  Cow  Cretk  Indians,  but  predicating 
my  judgment  on  what  I  have  seen  among  our  Cypress  Indians,  I  can  safely  place  the 
number  at  125  children  and  youths. 

Progress. — I  am  sorry  to  say  this  is  much  slower  than  one  would  wish,  but  they  are 
not  standing  still.  Unconsciously  to  themselves  they  are  going  forward.  They  live 
better,  improve  their  homes  more,  cultivate  better  and  larger  fields,  supply  them- 
selves with  oxen  and  wagons,  aud  more  of  the  younger  men  are  putting  on  citizen's 
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dress.  Like  all  other  Indian  tribes,  the  women  are  more  backward.  The  older 
Indians  are  holding  back  the  yonng  men  and  girls.  Many,  especially  the  boys,  seem 
anxions  to  learn  to  read,  but  have  not  the  courage  to  break  away  from  the  inflnencee 
brought  to  bear  upon  them.  This  is  also  the  case  m  the  matter  of  regular  work. 
A  young  Indian  told  me  lately,  '^  Indian  boys  work,  old  Indians  kill  us'^meaning, 
of  course,  regular  white  man's  employment.  Yet  I  issued  two  oxen  to  one  of  these 
Indians  during  the  year,  and  he  made  his  mark  on  the  receipt  for  them.  Such  a 
thing  could  not  have  occurred  even  last  year,  as  their  leader  would  not  have  allowed 
them  to  accept  anything  havin^i;  belonged  to  the  Government. 

The  children  and  youths  are  intensely  loyal  to  their  parents  and  to  the  old  heads. 
This  in  turn  is  true  of  parents  and  the  older  Indians  to  the  children  and  yonths.  All 
governing  is  done  with  respect  and  kindness,  no  sharp  words  from  parents  to  chil- 
dren, and  yet  the  children  seem  under  good  control. 

Thus  far  all  industrial  and  school  work  has  had  to  be  done  in  an  indirect  way,  on 
account  of  the  various  adverse  influences  referred  to.  If  the  bad  outside  influences 
of  vicious  and  selfish  men  could  be  kept  awav  from  these  Indians,  the  other  diffloul- 
tics — inherent  fear  and  shyness — could  soon  bo  overcome. 

Increase,  diseases,  etc. — The  increase  is  but  slow.  Some  years  the  births  and  deaths 
are  about  equal;  still  on  the  whole  they  are  increasing  a  little  in  number.  Nearly 
all  the  deaths  among  the  children  occur  between  the  ages  of  from  6  months  to  4  years. 
After  a  child  passes  the  age  of  6  years  it  is  practically  safe  for  70  or  80  years.  The 
mortality  among  the  children  is  usually  caused  by  irregular  living,  general  exposure, 
and  eating  trash,  ashes,  sand,  etc.,  resulting  either  in  a  type  of  cholera  infantum,  or 
obstruction  of  the  bowels.  Deaths  among  the  adults  are  few,  and  the  usual  cause 
is  old  age.  It  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  the  more  these  Indians  approach  the  white 
man's  8tyle  of  living,  especially  in  the  use  of  food,  the  more  of  the  white  man's  dis- 
eases we  iind  among  them.  During  the  last  two  years  quite  a  number  of  cases  of 
la  grippe  occurred  among  them,  which  yielded  to  such  treatment  as  I  could  give  to 
such  an  exposed  peoj^e. 

Visits. — During  the  last  half  of  1895  a  great  many  Indians  with  their  families  have 
visited  this  service,  remaining  from  a  few  days  to  three  and  four  weeks  at  a  time, 
camping  near  us,  many  of  the  young  men  and  boys  watching  carefully  what  was 
going  on,  and  doing  a  little  work  for  me.  Of  course  I  had  no  funds  to  encourage 
them  to  do  much  work.  Some  came  bringing  their  sick.  These  I  treated,  furnishing 
meclicine  at  my  own  expense.  Others  wanted  their  ox  yokes  and  wagons  repaired, 
and  in  this  they  were  required  to  help,  and  some  showed  themselves  quite  apt.  A 
few  years  ago  these  Indians  would  have  spumed  an  offer  to  have  their  wagons 
repaired ;  now  they  ask  for  it.  All  this  is  an  indication  of  growing  confidence  and  a 
reaching  out  for  help.  Their  former  aversion  to  visiting  at  the  Government  build- 
ings, or  accepting  help  from  me  as  a  ''  Government  man,''  is  vanishing.  Some  of  the 
young  men  have  even  slept  in  the  employees's  quarters  and  visited  freely  with  me  in 
the  omce;  and  I  am  told  they  seem  quite  disappointed  when  I  am  away  during  their 
visits  to  the  service.  This  friendliness  is  quite  a  change  from  a  few  years  ago,  when 
their  suspicion  and  fear  of  an  agent  knew  no  bounds. 

During  the  past  year  we  have liad  several  holiday  gatherings  of  a  goodly  number. 
At  Christmas  they  showed  an  unusual  interest  in  the  entertainment  prepared  for 
them  through  the  help  of  the  Women's  National  Indian  Association,  accepting  freely 
the  gifts  and  expressing  much  pleasure  and  satisfaction  in  their  quiet  way.  For  the 
Fourth  of  Julv  celebration  a  number  of  them  came  in  some  days  in  advance,  others 
joining  them  later.  During  the  morning  exercises  some  of  the  children,  with  the 
consent,  and  evident  pleasure  of  their  parents,  helped  me  raise  the  Stars  and  Stripes, 
and  in  the  evening  all  seemed  delighted  with  the  brilliant  display  of  fireworks.  On 
this  occasion  some  of  them  remained  with  us  nearly  a  month.  When  here  over  the 
Sabbath  they  have  generally  attended  the  services  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
holding,  but  which  are  now  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  Episcopal  Church, 
which  has  a  missionary  in  the  field.  They  are  fond  of  music,  and  like  to  hear  the 
singing. 

Homesteads,  etc. — In  January,  1894,  Congress  arranged  that  half  of  the  appropria- 
tion for  Seniinoles  in  Florida  for  1895  should  be  used  in  securing  land  for  permanent 
homes  for  these  Indians.  While  this  hindered  the  work  at  the  regular  service,  a 
small  tract  of  land  was  purchased,  to  be  held  in  trust  for  these  Indians  by  the  United 
States.  Before  this  tract  could  be  secured  considerable  surveying  had  to  be  done, 
under  much  difiiculty,  so  as  to  be  able  to  ascertain  the  ownership  of  the  lands  upon 
which  Indians  lived  and  had  their  fields.  This  occupied  much  of  my  time  and  tnat 
of  the  two  employees  granted  for  the  fiscal  year  1895.  While  not  a  very  large  tract 
was  purchased,  because  the  work  rctjuired  could  not  be  completed  before  the  close 
of  the  fiscal  year,  matters  are  in  such  a  shape  by  the  survey  made,  etc.,  that  more  in 
the  w<ay  of  purchasing  land  can  be  accomplished  in  the  future  without  the  extra 
expense  of  surveying.  The  securing  of  land  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  if  only 
a  larger  tract  could  De  set  aside.    There  is  quite  a  large  amount  of  unsurveyed  lana 
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in  Florida,  mnoh  of  it  west  of  the  Everglades,  in  Lee  County,  which  wonld  be  suita* 
ble  for  agricultural  and  grazing  purposes  for  these  Indians,  and  if  the  United  States 
Indian  Department  would  arrange  to  secure  this  for  their  future  use  I  believe  good 
results  could  be  brought  about. 

The  land  voted  by  tiie  State  of  Florida  to  be  set  aside  for  Seminoles  has  not  yet 
been  selected  by  the  trustees  who  were  appoiuted  by  the  governor  for  that  pur- 
pose.   It  is  hoped  this  will  be  accomplished  during  the  fiscal  year  1896. 

For  the  first  time  the  Indians  show  some  intereHt  in  the  matter  of  having  their 
homes  secured,  and  appreciate  to  some  extent  the  movement  now  made  in  their 
behalf. 

Appropriations. — These  have  been  inadequate  for  the  past  years  to  carry  on  the 
work  among  these  Indians.  Having  no  reservation,  they  are  located  in  different 
sections  of  the  State,  and  in  scattered  settlements,  and  thus  the  element  which  is 
always  damaging  to  Indian  civilization  has  freer  access  to  them.  For  this  reason 
constant  work  among  them  is  needed  to  thwart  such  baneful  influences,  and  this 
can  not  be  done  without  money.  The  appropriation  should  be  increased  at  least 
threefold  for  one  or  two  years,  so  that  a  large  tract  of  land  could  be  secured,  idl 
necessary  buildings  finisned,  and  during  all  this  time  careful  and  efficient  camp 
work  carried  on.  The  latter  should  be  constant,  by  field  matrons  or  other  specif 
workers.  Heretofore,  owing  to  the  limited  funds  and  the  small  force  of  employees, 
the  work  in  one  direction  had  to  be  discontinued,  when  another  had  to  be  taken  up, 
and  thus  the  best  results  could  not  possibly  be  obtained.  When  sufficient  land  is 
secured,  and  all  necessary  buildings  for  future  educational  work  finished,  the 
amount  of  funds  needed  annually  for  direct  Indian  work  could  be  much  reduced. 

Work,  etc. — In  view  of  the  statements  made  regarding  the  work  here  it  will  readily 
be  understood  that  with  only  two  regular  employees  for  the  year  very  little  could 
be  done  in  the  way  of  making  lumber  or  at  work  on  the  buildings.  Yet  their 
duties  have  been  constant  and  varied,  and  more  difficult  because  of  the  extra  work 
required,  since,  as  they  assisted  in  the  surveyiug  and  camp  work,  all  the  duties  at 
the  service  would  devolve  upon  the  one  while  tiie  other  was  absent,  and  I  cheer- 
fnlly  commend  them  for  faithfulness  and  efficiency. 

Although  the  advance  of  the  Florida  Seminoles  seems  slow,  there  is  still  a  notice-  • 
able  and  encouraging  progress,  inspiring  a  sure  hope  that  by  perseveriuj^  effort  they 
will  be  brought  to  a  Christian  civilization  and  finally  crowneil  with  citizenship. 

Thanking  the  honorable  Commissioner  for  the  kindness  and  courtesy  continually 
shown,  and  the  help  given  in  solving  the  difficulties  met,  I  am. 
Very  respectfully, 

J.  E.  Brecht, 
Industrial  Teacher  and  Special  Disbursing  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  FORT  LAPWAI.  IDAHO. 

Fort  Lapwai  Industrial  School,  Idaho,  July  S4, 1895, 

Sir:  Following  instructions,  I  have  the  honor  to  forward  my  annual  report  as 
snperintendent  at  this  school  for  the  fiscal  year  1895. 

The  past  year  has  been  one  of  unusual  success  for  the  school,  the  enrollment  hav- 
ing increased  to  203,  against  196  for  the  greatest  number  enrolled  during  any  pre- 
ceoing  year.  The  increased  attendance  has  been  gradual  for  the  few  preceding 
years,  and  this  can  justly  be  attributed,  I  think,  to  an  increased  confidence  on  the 
part  of  the  older  Indians  in  the  benefits  of  education  and  in  the  management  of 
schools. 

There  are  above  2,000  Indians  on  this  (Nez  Percd)  reservation,  yet  I  think  it  safe 
to  say  there  are  not  more  than  25  children  eligible  for  school  duties  that  are  not  in 
attendance  at  this  or  other  schools. 

The  children  have  been  brought  in  promptly  and  willingly ;  the  pupils  have  rested 
more  content,  and  we  have  had  but  two  runaways.  In  fact,  it  is  a  matter  of  con- 
gratulation that  the  amount  of  good  will  is  so  great  toward  the  school  on  the  part  of 
toe  Indians. 

Schoolroom  work  began  on  the  1st  of  September,  and  has  been  continuous  until  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year,  legal  holidays  excepted.  This  work  has  been  quite  satis- 
fJBMStory.  We  have  had  one  Indian  teacher  employed  for  a  number  of  months  in  charge 
of  the  intermediate  department,  and  her  work  has  been  above  the  common  Rtandnrd. 

While  the  advauceaient  of  all  pupils  is  apparent,  it  is  most  marked  among  those 
who  are  newest  to  Schoolroom  work.  The  stride  from  a  complete  ignorance  of 
English  and  its  uses  to  a  fair  command  of  the  language  is  quickly  and  apparently 
eMuy  mikle. 
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The  iDdnstrial  departments  have  been  under  competent  management,  and  the  work 
there  has  been  very  satisfactory. 

The  shoe  and  harness  shop  has  been  in  charge  of  an  Indian  throughout  the  school 
year,  who  has  under  his  charge  G  apprentices,  3  detailed  for  forenoon  and  3  for  after- 
noon work.    This  work  has  been  largely  repairing. 

Tb(^  carpenter  and  wagon-making  shop  has  also  been  conducted  by  an  Indian. 
All  needed  repairs  to  the  school  plant  have  been  properly  made  and  a  new  bath- 
house and  small  boys'  dormitory  erected.  Here  are  also  placed  3  apprentices  each 
for  afternoon  and  forenoon  duty. 

The  blacksmith  shop  has  been  in  charge  of  a  whit-e  employee,  with  4  apprentices 
under  his  care.  These  apprentices  have  Teamed  to  perform  creditable  work,  and  can 
also  take  charge  of  the  steam  engine,  which  is  used  to  run  the  steam  pump,  washor, 
and  wood  saw. 

The  tailor  shop  and  sewing  room  have  been  in  charge  of  energetic  and  competent 
employees.  They,  with  the  assistance  of  the  pupils  detailed  for  labor  in  these  depart- 
ments, have  performed  much  labor  during  the  year,  as  the  following  list  of  articles 
manufactured  will  show: 


Aprons 323 

Nightj^owns 116 

Stocking  supporters 100 

Capes 60 

Overalls 45 

Suits,  underclothes 186 


Drawers 177 

Pillowcases 148 

Suits,  jean 15 

Dresses 238 

Shirts,  boys' 162 

Tablecloths 72 


In  addition  to  this  much  mending  has  been  done. 

The  laundry  is  possessed  of  a  st-eam  washer,  which  greatly  lightens  labor  in  that 
department.     Five  girls  are  detailed  here  for  work  and  instruction. 

The  school  band  is  the  source  of  great  pleasure  to  both  pupils  and  older  Indians, 
and  is  a  credit  to  any  institution. 

The  orchard,  of  only  three  years'  growth,  is  kept  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation, 
nod  but  little  iiTigation  has  been  required.  It  bids  fair  to  supply  the  school  with 
tlie  earlier  fruits  the  present  year. 

The  school  plant  as  a  whole  is  in  good  condition.  The  only  need  of  large  impor- 
tance is  a  new  boys'  dormitory.  The  department  is,  however,  advertising  at  the 
present  time  for  bids  for  the  construction  of  such  a  building. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  school  has  been  and  is  good.  There  has  been  but 
one  death  at  the  school,  and  that  from  pulmonary  trouble  of  long  standing.  The 
only  recommendation  that  I  could  make  would  be  for  a  better  ventilation  of  dormi- 
tories and  schoolrooms. 

If  the  boys'  dormitory  building  now  awaiting  contract  is  given  us,  our  needs  will 
be  well  supplied  in  almost  every  line. 

Very  respectfully,  Ed.  McConville, 

Superintendent. 

The  COM.MISSIONER  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS. 
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REPORT  OF  HASKELL  INSTITUTE,  LAWRENCE,  KAN8. 

Haskell  Institute,  Lawrence,  Kans.,  August  7, 1895, 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  annual  report  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1895: 

Boildings  and  gronnds. — The  condition  of  the  buildings — 37  in  number — is  all  that 
could  be  desired,  lliey  have  been  kept  in  excellent  repair,  neat  and  clean,  and  the 
neatly  mown  lawns  and  campuses  occasion,  on  the  part  of  visitors,  frequent  and 
favoralde  comment.  There  having  been  no  appropriation  made  for  the  purpose,  no 
new  buildings  were  erected  during  the  year.  There  were,  however,  many  advisable 
changes  in  tlie  present  structures  made  and  repair  work  done,  so  that  we  can  start 
in  on  the  new  coming  year  well  equipped  for  the  work  in  hand. 

A  much  needed  improvement,  viz,  a  tunnel  from  the  boiler  house  to  the  school  and 
dormitories,  for  steam  mains  and  return  pipes,  has  been  constructed.  It  is  built  of 
stone  4^  by  5  feet  in  the  clear  and  1)32  feet  long,  and  sufficiently  under  ground,  so  that 
in  grading  there  is  an  average  depth  of  2  feet  dirt  covering.  This  will  prove  a  large 
saving  in  coal  used  for  heating  purposes,  and  lessen  damage  to  the  pipes  from  rust, 
as  against  the  old  so-called  tunnel  (merely  a  wooden  box  buried  in  the  ground  and 
always  wet),  as  the  pipes  will  be  kept  clean  and  dry. 

Attendance. — The  attendance  has  b(>en  unusually  large.  The  total  enrollment  for 
the  year  was  654,  with  an  average  attendance  of  498.  This  showing  is  very  encourag- 
ing and  particularly  so  from  the  fact  that  the  greater  number  of  those  who  entered 
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during  tho  year  have  done  so  withont  solicitation,  and  from  the  farther  idct  that 
neither  representatives  nor  myself  visited  agencies  for  tho  purpose  of  soliciting 
pnpils  for  the  school,  as  has  invariahly  been  the  case  heretofore. 
The  tribes  represented  for  the  year  are  as  follows : 


Tribe. 


AUnkan 

Apttche 

Arapahu 

Caddo  

CheyenniB 

Chippewa 

Chippewa  and  Ottawa. 

Comanche 

Delaware 

Iowa 

Kaw 

Kickapoo 

Menomonee 

Miami 

Mnncie 

Modoo 

Omaha 

Oneida 


Total. 


Tribe. 


1 
6 
1 
9 

36 
5 
8 
1 

44 
4 
8 
4 
4 
9 

16 
1 
5 

35 


1 
6 


5 

6'> 

2 

11  i 

6 

42 

6 

11  ; 

3 

6 

1 

26 

70 

6 

10 

1 

9 

1 

5 

1 

5 

2 

11 

12 

28 

I 

5  i 

7 

42 

1 

Ofiage 

Ottawa 

Otoe 

l*awnee 

Peoria 

Piegan 

Ponca 

Pottawatomie 
Sao  and  Fox  . . 

Seneca 

Shawnee 

Shoshone 

Sioux 

Ute 

Wichito 

Wyandotte  . . . 


Total 


Boys. 


10 
18 


5 
1 
1 

15 

98 

15 

2 

22 

2 

18 


6 


Girls. 


1 
5 
3 
2 
1 


23 
63 
15 
3 
20 


25 
1 
2 
7 


Total. 


11 

23 
3 
7 
2 
1 

38 
161 

30 
5 

42 
2 

43 
1 
2 

13 

654 


Industriarwork. — In  this  work  the  progress  among  both  boys  and  girls  has  been 
marked.  The  pnpils  as  a  rnle  come  with  no  knowledge  of  what  work  means,  and 
certainly  with  little  inclination  to  perform  it.  They  are,  however,  very  soon  assigned 
to  the  various  departments  as  seems  best  suited  to  them,  where  under  supervision  of 
competent  employees  and  the  older  apprentices  they  soon  learn  to  take  an  interest  in 
their  work,  and  mnny  in  a  short  time  show  a  marked  proficiency.  There  are  many 
of  tho  older  pupils  of  Haskell  holding  positions  (for  which  they  were  fitted  here) 
under  the  Government  at  Indian  agencies  and  other  schools. 

As  a  result  of  industrial  work  performed  during  the  past  year,  I  have  to  report  the 
following  as  product  from  shops,  farm,  and  garden : 


Apples bushels..  300 

Aprons,  girls* 659 

Beans,  green bushels. .  30 

Beets do....  280 

Blouses,  girls' 18 

Butter pounds . .  70 

Cabhage heads . .  4, 400 

Capes,  girls' 188 

Chemises 170 

Cloths,  table 24 

Coats,  boys' 804 

Com bushels..  2,590 

Cucumhcrs do 55 

Drawers,  boys' pairs..  528 

Drawers,  girls* do 464 

Dresses,  girls* 826 

Harness,  double sets..  121 

Harness,  single do 1 

Hay tons . .  195 

Lettuce bushels..  35 

Jackets,  girls' 18 

Milk gallons . .  7. 870 

Nightshirt* '^0 


Oats bushels..  916 

Onions do 112 

Pants,  boys' pairs . .  1, 298 

Pease,  green buHhels. .  19 

Potatoes do 685 

Radishes do 20 

Sheets 396 

Shirts,  boys' 688 

Shoes,  boys' pairs . .  685 

Shoes,  girls' do 454 

Skirts,  girls' iSO 

Slips,  pniow 347 

Sq  uasbes bushels . .  30 

Strawberries quarts . .  661 

Tomatoes bushels . .  125 

Towels 418 

Turnips bushels . .  75 

Undershirts,  boys' 160 

Underclothing suits. .  2 

Vests,  boys' 7 

Wagons,  farm 65 

Wagons,  spring 2 

Waists,  boys' 116 


Of  this  product  we  have  sold  the  United  States  for  Indian  agencies  and  other 
schools,  and  t'O  imvate  parties,  wagons,  harness,  and  other  articles,  aggregating 
$'^,182.06,  and  are  now  shipping  wagons  and  harness  for  which  $5,393  will  be  received. 

Literary  department. — Under  this  heading  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  t-o  the  work 
of  the  class  rooms,  the  literary  societies,  and  religious  organizations. 

Class  room. — Acting  on  the  suggestion  ma<lo  by  the  Honorable  Superintendent  of 
Indian  Schools,  the  course  of  study  was  thoroughly  revised,  and  at  the  same  time 
enlarged  by  the  addition  of  kindergarten  and  normal  departments.  Besides  the 
addition  of  the  two  new  departments,  a  special  teacher  was  appointed  to  instruct  in 
vocal  and  instrumental  music. 

The  revision  of  the  course  of  study  was  the  first  st«p  toward  better  work.  The 
course  was  made  very  elastic,  thus  giving  the  teachers  greater  freedom  and  allowing 
them  to  introduce  many  new  methods.  The  course  of  study  was  based  upon  the 
principle  that  the  student  must  be  interested.  Tho  child  is  most  interested  in  the 
things  of  nature,  therefore  elementary  science  was  introduced  in  the  primary  grades. 
History  was  introduced  earlier  in  the  course.    Literature  was  given  a  place  in  all  the 
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grades  aod  the  pnpils  wore  delighted  with  it.  Clay  modeling  was  introduced  and 
the  work  in  drawing  was  made  intensely  interesting.  The  majority  of  Che  pupils 
were  fascinated  with  their  work  in  music  and  made  rapid  progress. 

The  kindergarten  was  e<juipped  with  the  necessary  furniture  and  supplies  and  the 
children  soon  became  strongly  attached  to  their  tastily  decorated  and  neatly  kept 
rooms.  The  kindergarten  methods  give  the  children  more  freedom  and  enable  the 
teacher  to  direct  and  lead  them  as  she  wishes.  Under  these  conditions  she  has  kept 
them  tliiuking,  willing,  and  doing.  Not  only  has  the  kindergarten  been  in  itself  a 
siK'ceKH,  but  it  has  been  of  great  value  as  a  model  department,  in  which  the  students  . 
of  tlio  normal  department  have  made  observation  and  taken  training  in  kinder- 
garten nietliods. 

Tlie  normal  class  was  organized  in  October,  with  4  boys  and  7  girls  as  members. 
These  students,  all  of  whom  had  completed  the  grammar-school  course,  took  up  the 
normal  work  with  enthusiasm,  and  successfully  completed  the  first  year's  work  at 
the  end  of  the  school  year.  Although  this  department  was  not  well  equipped,  the 
results  attained  are  of  a  very  satisfactory  character,  and  prove  beyond  a  doubt  that 
these  >'oung  people  are  capable  and  may  with  proper  training  become  successfal 
teacijers. 

Literary  societies. — The  boys  and  girls  have  had  separate  organizations,  and  some 
very  excellent  work  has  been  done.  Especially  is  this  true  of  the  boys'  debating 
clui),  which  was  maintained  thronghout  the  year  and  met  once  each  week.  Some 
(juestion  of  interest  was  discussed  at  each  meeting  by  members  of  the  society,  and 
each  week  one  was  appointe<l  to  discuss  current  topics.  Thus  all  members  of  the 
society  were  kept  well  informed  on  the  news  of  the  times. 

Besides  this  work,  some  author's  life  and  works  were  studied  each  month,  so  that 
at  the  end  of  the  year  the  student  had  become  acquainted  with  many  of  the  thoughts 
of  our  best  writers. 

Religious  organizations. — An  interesting  Sunday  school  has  been  maintained  through- 
out the  year,  and  as  the  pnpils  have  contributed  their  pennies,  nickels,  and  dimes 
to  [>ay  for  the  supplies,  they  have  seemed  to  enjoy  and  appreciate  them  more  than 
when  they  were  furnished  by  the  Department. 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  was  organized  during  the  winter,  and  the 
young  men,  with  the  help  of  employees,  have  been  doing  faithful  work  in  their 
attempt  to  raise  the  moral  standard. 

Many  of  the  young  ladies  of  the  Kings'  Daughters  Circle  have  wielded  a  powerful 
intluence  among  their  companions,  and  by  their  daily  lives  are  helping  others  to 
become  more  nohle. 

Probably  the  most  interesting  and  most  effective  of  the  religions  services  are  the 
Sunday  evening  talks  by  Dr.  Marvin,  ex-superintendent  of  the  school.  These  talks 
have  been  very  valuable,  and  many  of  the  pupils  have  been  led  to  see  that  character 
building  is  an  important  part  of  their  education. 

Closisg  exercsises. — The  graduating  exercises  were  held  on  June  27.  Seven  pupils 
received  their  diplomas  as  graduates  of  the  grammar-school  course,  and  the  literary 
<lepai-tmeut  was  closed,  pupils  and  teachers  having  worked  faithfully,  and  perfect 
harmony  having  prevailed  thronghout  the  entire  year. 

Sanitajy  conditions. — The  sanitary  condition  of  the  school  has  been  very  satisfactory, 
there  being  no  disturbances  of  health  owing  their  origin  to  defects  in  sewerage, 
appliances,  or  surroundings.  To  the  persistent  carelessness  of  the  race  with  regard 
to  the  simplest  laws  of  health  can  be  traced  all  our  acute  cases  of  sickness.  In  this 
I  e8]»ect,  however,  there  is  a  marked  improvement.  The  general  health  this  year  has 
been  excellent,  and  where  there  have  been  departures  from  the  same  the  causes  have 
yielded  ({uickly  to  care  and  treatment. 

With  kindly  acknowledgment  to  the  employees  of  the  school  for  their  faithful  per- 
formance of  the  duties  assigned  them,  and  thanking  the  office  of  Indian  Affairs  for 
it«  ])rompt  and  kind  consideration  of  all  business  matters,  I  am,  very  respectfully, 

J.  A.  SwBTT,  Superintendent, 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


^ 


REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  MOUNT  PLEASANT,  MICH. 

Mount  Pleasant  School,  Mich.,  September  24, 1895,  ^ 

Sik:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  work  of  this  school 
for  the  fiscal  year  1895: 

Attendance. — A  year  ago  pupils  were  permitted  to  go  home  for  their  vacation.  The 
berry-picking  season  for  tne  Indians  of  the  northern  part  of  the  State  is  during  the 
earlv  part  of  September,  and  some  difticulty  was  experienced  in  securing  the  prompt 
return  of  some  of  these  pupils.    Inasnmch  as  the  policy  of  this  school  has  been  to 
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keep  the  same  pupils  in  the  school  year  after  year  as  far  as  possible,  T>laces  were  kept 
for  those  who  it  was  thought  would  return.  Practically  all  of  them  did  return 
before  the  middle  of  October.  Aside  rrom  this  period  the  school  was  full  during  the 
year. 

Health. —From  some  unknown  cause  a  considerable  number  of  cases  of  pneumonia 
0€cni*red  during  the  winter  and  spring,  one  case,  complicates!  with  consumption, 
resulting  in  death.    Aside  from  these  cases  the  health  of  the  pupils  has  been  excellent. 

SmploTees. — With  the  exception  of  the  resignation  of  the  assistant  cook,  on  account 
of  salary,  no  change  has  occurred  in  our  employee  force  during  the  year.  Each  has 
proved  efficient  in  bis  or  her  department,  and  nearly  all  have  exerted  a  beneficial 
influence  upon  th(;  habits  and  characters  of  the  pupils  under  them. 

Bqnipment.— In  material  equipment  the  school  has  been  supplied  with  stock,  a  new 
basement  bam,  100  by  40  feet,  and  a  36  by  50  foot  frame  storehouse.  A  good  and 
snfflcient  water  supply  has  been  obtained  by  means  of  driven  wells,  windmills,  and 
storage  tanks;  two  considerable  swamps  of  the  farm  have  been  drained,  the  lawn  in 
front  of  the  school  graded  and  seeded,  and  many  minor  changes  and  improvements 
made  both  on  our  farm  and  in  the  buildings. 

flcJiool  prodnetB.— The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  products  of  the  industrial 
departments  for  the  year : 


Beans pounds.. 

Pork,  fresh do 

Potatoes bushels. . 

Eggs dozen.. 

Apples bnshels.. 

Aprons 

Beets bushels . . 

Cabbage heads.. 

Carrots 

Cherries bushels . . 

Com do 

Com,  sweet do 

Drawers,  under pairs. . 

Dresses 

Fruit,  preserved  ..  .qnarts.. 

Hay tons.. 

Logs feet . . 

Lumber do 

Milk gallons.. 


4,995 

1,465 

975 

30 

20 

336 

110 

2,350 

157 

4 

750 

50 

475 

234 

261 

11 

8,865 

1,191 

2,555 


Nightdresses 

Oats bushels . 

Onions do... 

Pickles gallons. 

Pillow  slips 

Radishes bushels. 

Sauerkraut barrels. 

Sheets 

Shirts,  assorted 

Shirts,  under 

SkirU 

Sirup,  maple gallons. 

Tablecloths 

Tomatoes bushels . 

Towels 

Turnips bushels . 

Waists 

Wood cords . 


34 

357 

105 

105 

36 

20 

5 

49 

63 

336 

75 

88 

30 

17 

109 

315 

48 

125 


Heeds  of  pupils. — When  the  pupils  leave  this  school  they  must  return  to  agricultural 
communities.  As  with  white  children,  it  is  only  an  occasional  individual  who  is 
adapted  to  or  who  can  succeed  in  mechanical  pursuits.  At  their  future  homes, 
either  upon  small  farms  belonging  to  themselves  from  allotment  or  as  employees  of 
white  faiTuers,  these  Indians  must  make  their  living.  They  need,  then,  first  and  most 
important  of  all,  a  practical  and  working  knowledge  of  agriculture  as  carried  on  in 
this  State,  then  a  sufficient  intellectual  training  to  enable  them  to  transact  the  busi- 
ness of  a  small  farm,  and  finally  a  development  of  such  habits  and  characters  as  will 
make  them  industrial,  frugal,  and  reliable  citizens.  The  girls  need  the  training  that 
will  make  them  good  and  saving  housekeepers,  faithful  and  worthy  wives. 

literary  training. — The  literary  training  should  be  directed  toward  the  development 
of  those  faculties  of  the  mind  in  which  the  race  is  weakcRt.  For  centuries  the  race 
has  been  trained  in  memorizing.  Nearly  all  of  its  knowledge  has  consisted  of  isolated 
and  disconnected  facts,  or  supposed  facts,  memorized.  As  compared  with  white  chil- 
dren these  children  have  good  memories;  their  perceptive  faculties  are  not  equal  to 
those  of  white  children  of  the  same  age;  in  conception  they  are  yet  further  below 
the  whites,  while  in  reasoning  power  they  are  so  far  below  that  there  can  be  no 
comparison  between  the  two  races.  1  speak  now  of  those  that  come  int^  the  school 
with  only  the  Indian  training  at  the  age  of  12  or  over;  but  the  same  mental  charac- 
teristics hold  good  with  the  smaller  children,  though  with  less  <lifl'ereuco  between 
the  two  races.  Rot«  teaching,  then,  must  be  especially  detrimental  to  Indian  school 
work.  During  the  past  year  I  fear  that  some  or  my  teachers  have  lacked  the  train- 
ing and  education  neccHKary  to  do  the  highest  and  best  work.  I  trust  that  the 
coming  year  may  show  more  development  of  intellect  and  less  memorizing. 

The  most  noticeable  change  in  this  department  of  our  work  js  the  greater  fluency 
with  which  our  children  use  the  English  language.     We  have  very  little  difhculty  at 

Present  in  preventing  the  use  of  the  Indian  language  among  them,  even  in  their  play, 
'he  various  grades  of  the  school  have  been  advanced  to  higher  work,  and  our  highest 
grade  is  now  doing  nearly  the  name  work  done  in  higher  grades  of  the  grammar 
schools  of  our  cities.  We  shall  next  year  graduate  our  first  class  with  a  good 
elementary  English  education. 
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Industrial  training. — The  indastrial  training  of  the  boys  can  not  be  carried  on  to  the 
best  advantage  until  we  have  a  greater  number  of  pupils.  There  is  too  much  work 
to  be  done  on  the  farm  to  allow  us  proper  time  for  teaching.  Everything  else  has  to 
yield  to  the  necessity  of  properly  cultivating  tne  320  acres  of  land  owned  by  the 
school.  A  manual-training  teacher  has  been  added  to  our  force  for  the  coming  year, 
and  we  expect  that  this  training  will  be  of  great  help  to  us  both  in  our  literary  and 
industrial  teaching.  We  trust,  however,  that  we  may  soon  have  room  for  sufficient 
pupils  to  enable  us  to  give  our  boys  systematic  instniction  and  practice  in  our 
industrial  classes.  At  present  the  most  VfJuable  training  they  get  is  the  develop- 
ment of  habits  of  industry. 

The  industrial  training  of  the  eirls  is  on  a  far  better  footing.  They  have  during 
the  year  been  so  divided  that  each  girl  spent  one-half  of  her  time  in  the  school,  one- 
sixth  in  the  kitchen,  one-sixth  in  tne  laundry,  and  one-sixth  in  the  sewing  room. 
Aside  from  this,  a  considerable  number  of  them  have  voluntarily  spent  a  part  of  their 
recreation  hours  in  studying  painting,  ironwork,  and  various  other  methods  of  home 
adornment,  under  the  matron. 

During  the  present  year  a  systematic  course  of  instruction  in  general  housework, 
sewing,  care  of  sick,  bome  adornment,  eto.,  will  be  given  the  girls  during  the  hours 
iu  which  the  boys  have  their  manual-training  work. 

Social  and  moral  training. — As  noticeable  as  any  change  in  this  direction  is  the  manner 
in  which  our  boys  p>lay  together.  A  year  ago  at  playtime  groups  of  four  or  five 
would  be  seen  starting  away  from  the  school  in  various  directions.  Each  group 
would  find  some  partially  hidden  spot,  would  perhaps  build  a  bark  tent,  light  a  tire, 
by  which  they  would  roast  some  stolen  corn  or  potatoes  or  a  chipmunk  or  squirrel 
they  had  caught,  and  lie  about  the  fire  talking  in  Indian.  Now  you  find  them  play- 
ing together  around  the  building,  or  going  in  a  body  to  gather  nut«,  or  for  some 
similar  purpose,  almost  always,  even  when  alone,  speaking  English.  The  bark  tents 
and  Indian  camping  parties  are  done  away  with.  The  two  sexes  mingle  with  far  less 
restraint  and  awkwardness  than  they  did  a  year  ago,  and  we  have  no  more  trouble 
from  clandestine  meetings  than  is  experienced  in  a  white  boarding  school. 

Gradually  the  peculiar  traits  of  Indian  character  are  disappearing  from  the  school. 
The  public  sentiment  of  our  pupils  is  distinctively  higher  than  it  was  one  year  ago. 
Especially  is  this  true  with  our  younger  pupils.  Petty  thieving  of  straps  from  the 
barn,  of  supplies  from  the  house  and  storehouse,  and  of  clothing  from  one  another 
huA  almost  entirely  disappeared.  Willful  stubbornness  and  disobedience  are  found 
only  with  the  new  pupils. 

By  fitting  up  temporary  schoolrooms  in  our  storehouse  for  school  purposes  we 
were  able  to  give  our  girls  a  small  sitting  room,  to  permit  the  small  girls  to  use  the 
assembly  room  as  a  playroom,  and  to  give  our  boys  a  small  reading  room.  But  none 
of  these  rooms  are  of  sufficient  size  to  properly  accommodate  our  pupils.  They  are 
mere  temporary  makeshifts,  better  than  none,  but  ill  suited  to  their  purpose.  We 
have  been  unable  to  give  the  boys  suitable  sitting  rooms,  where  those  that  desired 
could  sit  in  quiet,  visiting  or  reading,  during  their  recreation  hours. 

School  needs. — As  pointed  out  in  my  last  annual  report  and  in  my  special  report, 
submitted  pursuant  to  your  directions  of  April  29, 1895,  wo  can  not  do  the  best  work 
without  a  new  dormitory  and  schoolhouso.  Each  year  a  greater  number  of  ftppli- 
cauts  have  to  be  refused  admission  to  the  school  on  account  of  lack  of  room.  The 
Indians  of  the  State  can  not  be  brought  to  an  equal  footing  with  the  whites  by  pro- 
viding means  to  educate  loss  than  one-tenth  of  their  children. 

In  conclusion. — The  fiscal  year  1895  has  been  as  profitable  and  successful  as  could 
have  been  hoped  under  existing  conditions.  The  coming  year  opens  with  brighter 
prospects  than  ever  before. 

Trusting  that  the  coming  Congress  may  give  us  the  buildings  needed  for  doing  the 
best  work,  and  thanking  your  office  for  its  aid  and  support  <luring  the  past  year,  I 
remain,  most  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Andrew  Spenckr,  Superintendent. 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  PIPESTONE,  MINN. 

Pipestone  Indian  Training  School, 

Pipestone,  Minn.,  July  1,  1S95, 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  annual  report  of  the  Pipestone  Indian  indus- 
trial school  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  181^. 

I  took  charge  of  this  school  November  13, 1894,  and  found  the  school  in  good  work- 
ing condition,  with  (51  pupils  in  attendance.  The  attendance  has  been  good  during 
the  year,  closing  with  77  in  attendance,  very  few  of  whom  will  go  home  during  the 
summer. 
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The  health  of  the  Bchool  has  been  excellent  throughout  the  year. 

The  employees  have  made  extra  eltbrts  in  the  dinerent  departments  to  have  the 
pupils  take  charge  of  the  work  as  much  as  possible,  thereby  learning  the  work  in 
detail. 

The  work  has  been  conducted  along  the  usii'al  lines  during  the  year  as  best  we 
oould  with  the  limited  means  at  our  disposal.  Pastures  have  been  fenced,  corrals 
built,  and  150  acres  planted  to  various  crops  which  promise  a  fair  yield.  Particular 
attention  has  been  given  to  the  dairy,  1,100  pounds  of  butter  being  made  during  the 
year,  the  product  of  8  cows.  The  small  number  of  employees  has  made  it  difficult 
to  give  proper  supervision  in  the  work  of  the  departments,  but  there  has  been  much 
irterest  manifested  by  the  pupils,  the  girls  taking  much  pride  in  their  cooking, 
bntter  making,  dressmaking,  etc.,  the  boys  in  their  care  of  the  stock,  work  on  the 
farm,  etc. 

An  organ  was  purchased  from  the  miscellaneous  receipts,  and  proved  to  be  a  great 
help  in  teaching  music. 

Tne  school  has  an  excellent  water  supply  of  good  quality. 

Our  great  need  is  increased  capacity  for  pupils.  We  practically  have  to  meet  all 
the  necessary  expense  of  conducting  a  school  of  twice  our  present  capacity  except 
the  expense  of  subsistence  and  clothing  for  the  pupils.  Every  school  of  this  character 
should  have  manual  training,  including  the  simpler  operations  of  metal  working. 
These  we  can  not  teach,  for  we  can  not  pay  a  sufficient  corps  of  employees  to  properly 
systematize  the  work. 

A  boys'  dormitory  building  should  be  built  to  furnish  accommodations  for  60  or  75 
boys.  There  is  an  abundant  supply  of  sand  and  building  stone  of  tine  quality  on 
the  reservation  within  80  rods  of  the  present  buildings.  There  is  no  difficulty  in 
supplying  children,  as  there  are  many  children  in  the  State  of  Minnesota  not  attend- 
ing any  school. 

Ki  conolnsion,  I  wish  to  say  that  the  fair  measure  of  success  T  have  attained  in  this 
school  is  due  largely  to  the  united  efforts  of  the  willing  and  faithful  corps  of  em- 
ployees nnder  my  direction. 

Very  respectfully,  De  Witt  S.  Harris, 

Superintendent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


BEPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  FORT  SHAW,  MONT. 

Fort  Shaw  Industrial  School,  Mont.,  July  18 ^  1895, 

Sir:  I  hAve  the  honor  to  make  the  third  annual  report  of  this  school. 

Special  stress  has  been  put  on  a  more  compact  organization  of  the  work.  A  course 
of  work  for  each  department  has  been  marked  out  and  followed  as  closely  as  possible. 
A  vocabulary  of  the  words  used  in  the  various  kinds  of  work  was  made  out  by  the 
teachers  and  used  in  their  language  work.  The  work  in  drawing  was  so  planned 
that  what  the  pupils  put  on  paper  in  the  schoolrooms  could  be  reproduced  by  them 
in  the  shops.  More  (letinite  work  has  been  accomplished.  A  groat  deal  of  what  is 
usually  considered  drudgery  has  been  turned  to  real  educational  worth.  Interest  has 
been  increased  both  of  workers  and  pupils. 

An  irrigating  ditch  was  surveyed  with  a  spirit  level  and  constructed  by  school 
force,  so  that  a  meadow  can  be  irrigated  and  also  a  school  farm.  More  than  40  acres 
of  sod  were  broken  and  put  in  grain  and  garden  this  spring  and  is  being  irrigated 
from  the  new  ditch.  But  we  can  not  get  the  water  from  this  ditch  up  on  the  higlier 
ground  so  as  to  bring  it  to  the  trees  and  lawns  about  the  buildings. 

The  water  and  sewer  systems  will  soon  be  completed.  This  will  add  a  great  deal 
to  the  school  in  convenience  and  efficiency.  Water  will  be  furnished  in  each  build- 
ing, and  bathrooms  with  cold  and  hot  water  in  boys'  and  girls'  cottages.  Hydrants 
will  be  so  placed  that  all  the  buildings  can  be  protected.  Vaults  will  be  connected 
with  the  sewer  so  they  can  be  flushed  out  and  kept  clean. 

Fifty  heifers  of  the  best  stock  to  be  found  near  here  have  been  purchased.  This 
makes  100  cows  and  heifers  in  the  school  herd.  The  increase  ought  to  be  rapid. 
Five  brood  mares  have  been  purchased.  It  is  expected  that  the  horses  for  the  school 
can  be  raised  from  this  beginning.  We  hope  to  teach  the  boys  how  to  handle  a  better 
grade  of  stock. 

We  are  very  nmch  in  need  of  a  bam  for  horses.  The  old  bam  could  be  taken  for  a 
dairy  barn  and  fixed  up  so  that  it  would  be  very  convenient.  At  present  we  use  it 
for  both  horses  and  cows.  We  want  to  have  enough  room  to  stable  all  the  stock 
during  the  terrible  cold  storms  of  winter.  A  bam  for  the  horses  would  enable  us  to 
do  thin. 
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A  larger  assembly  room  is  needed.  It  can  be  made  by  making  a  gallery  in  oon- 
Dectioii  with  the  room  now  nsed. 

Some  machinery  for  a  steam  lanndry  conld  be  pnt  in  at  ligbt  expense,  as  the 
boiler  and  engine  of  the  water  systet^  could  be  used  to  run  it.  This  would  do  aw»y 
with  having  the  boys  run  washers,  a  task  that  is  always  distastefhl. 

A  few  pieces  of  machinery  in  the  carpenter  and  blacksmith  shops  would  ftdd  m 
great  deal  to  our  equipment  for  industrial  work. 

The  sympathetic  support  given  the  school  the  past  year  by  the  Department  has 
made  the  work  easier  and  more  efficient. 

Employees  have  studied  to  make  their  various  departments  better  and  to  keep  them 
in  unity  with  the  general  policy  of  the  school.  We  think  the  school  has  made  a 
year's  advance. 

Thanking  you  for  uniform  courtesy  ext^ndetl,  I  am,  verj'  respectfully, 

W.  H.  WiNSLOW,  ^«pm«f0ii4i0iil. 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


BEPOBT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  GENOA,  NEBB. 

Genoa  Indian  Industrial  School, 

Genoa f  xN>6r.,  October  tS,  1896, 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  submit  my  first  annual  report  of  the  Genoa 
Indian  school. 

I  assumed  full  charge  on  January  1, 1895,  and  as  to  commenting  upon  the  condition 
of  the  school  and  buildiugs  as  I  found  them,  it  is  unueceasary,  as  the  past  record  of 
the  school  is  sufficient,  it  having  suffered  from  continuous  changes  of  superintend- 
ents and  those  in  charge,  which,  needless  to  stat>e,  is  detrimental  to  the  best  of  schools 
in  the  service. 

The  enrollment  is  very  low,  considering  the  capacity  of  the  school,  yet  I  trust  in 
the  future  to  see  it  equal  its  capacity. 

The  attendance  during  the  summer  months  has  been  much  better  than  conld  be 
expected.  Quite  a  number  of  the  pupils  have  taken  advantage  of  the  outing  sys- 
tem, and  their  services  have  been  appreciated  by  those  who  employed  them,  and  I 
trust  that  in  the  near  future  many  more  will  en^joy  the  summer's  work  upon  the 
farms,  where  they  will  gain  a  better  knowledge  of  the  manner  of  living  upon  small 
farms  and  the  necessity  of  makiuff  each  day  show  some  good  account. 

The  trades  followed  by  the  pupils,  and  to  which  all  necessary  attention  is  given, 
having  a  competent  employee  m  charge  of  each,  are  harness  and  shoe  making,  car- 
pentry, aud  tailoring.  The  harness  and  shoe  shop  have  been  under  the  direction  of 
one  employee,  and  tne  work  has  consisted  mostly  m  the  manufacturing  of  odd  sizes 
of  shoes  not  in  stock  aud  repairing,  which  has  all  been  well  and  neatly  done.  In 
the  harness  shop  a  larger  detail  has  been  carried,  and  exceptionally  good  work  has 
been  accomplished,  having  furnished  under  Government  contract  95  sets  of  hamesa, 
which  were  shipped  to  their  destination  direct  from  the  school,  besides  private  sales. 

The  tailoring  department  was  conducted  by  an  Indian  boy  until  January  20, 
when  our  present  tailor,  Mr.  Nelson,  took  charge,  who  has  succeeded  in  awakening 
an  interest  among  those  who  are  learning  the  trade  to  do  good  work,  and  which  I 
feel  confident  is  second  to  none  in  the  service. 

The  condition  of  the  buildings,  which  has  necessitated  so  much  in  the  line  of 
repairs,  has  kept  our  carpenter  with  his  detail  of  boys  continuously  busy,  and  I  find 
that  many  are  becoming  very  efficient  in  their  work  under  such  able  instructions 
as  they  have  received. 

Hlacksmi thing  has  consisted  mostly  of  repairing,  with  pipe  cutting  and  fitting, 
there  being  no  wagon  making  carried  on  at  this  institution. 

The  number  of  articles  manufactured  in  each  department  can  not  be  well  given, 
owing  to  the  many  changes  the  school  has  passed  tnrough  during  the  past  year. 

Farm  and  garden  work  has  been  carried  on  quite  successfully,  owing  to  the 
season,  which  has  been  favorable,  and  an  ample  supply  of  everything  in  the  line  of 
vegetables,  etc.,  for  use  will  be  secured. 

Our  supply  of  water  is  furnished  by  the  Genoa  Town  Company,  and  while  it  is 
quite  expensive,  yet  the  supply  is  always  sufficient  and  of  the  best,  also  affording 
ample  fire  protection,  which  we  have  been  in  a  situation  to  appreciate  during  the 
past  year. 

The  needs  of  the  school  are  many,  for,  owing  to  the  numerous  changes  that  have 
taken  place  during  the  past  two  years,  no  interest  whatever  has  been  taken  as  to  the 
general  welfare  of  the  school,  no  funds  being  asked  for  to  repair  or  build  new  to 
replace  the  old  and  rickety  buildings  which  sooner  or  later  must  be  torn  down. 
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The  first  and  most  nrgent  Tiee<l  in  a  steam  plant  for  heating  the  bnildinc,  wliich 
is  now  heated  by  numerous  small  and  largo  stoves,  coustantly  ondangerinff  the  ])rop- 
ertv  of  the  Government  by  lire,  and  in  connection  with  the  steam  plant  the  laundry 
and  kitchen  should  be  furnished  with  all  the  modern  appliances  for  the  succ#^sful 
conduct  of  the  work,  especially  the  laundry,  which  I  have  reason  to  believe  is  about 
the  poorest  equipped  of  any  in  th«)  service.  This  matter  regarding  the  steam  plant 
has  already  been  submitted,  and  I  trust  will  be  satisfactorily  settled. 

I  would  also  recommend  the  bailding  of  a  new  storehouse  at  the  earliest  possible 
date,  to  be  erected  at  a  distance  from  the  other  buildings,  made  of  brick,  with  a  tin 
or  iron  roof,  to  secure  from  lire  the  large  stock  of  goods  necessarily  carried.  The 
present  bnilding  that  is  used  for  a  storeroom  being  a  wooden  structure,  surrounded 
by  many  smaller  wooden  buildings  and  being  close  to  the  boys'  dormitory,  is  in  con- 
stant danger  of  fire.  It  could  be  utilized  as  a  tailor,  harness,  and  shoe  shop,  doing 
away  with  the  old  shop  buildings,  which  must  necessarily  soon  be  replaced  by  others, 
as  an  inspection  of  their  condition  will  show. 

The  scnool  is  also  in  need  of  a  large  bam,  which  will  contain  ample  room  for  the 
housing  of  the  school  stock  and  the  storing  of  hay  and  grain  from  storm  and  weather. 
This  should  receive  attention  in  the  near  lutnre. 

A  few  Improvements  have  been  made  during  the  past  year — new  bathrooms,  fur- 
nished with  shower  baths;  new  lavatories,  all  furnished  with  warm  water  through 
the  system  of  waterworks  and  large  Triumph  heaters  in  the  buildings,  and  all  con- 
nected with  sewerage,  which  was  put  in  place  during  the  year  and  is  considered  a 
snccess  thus  far. 

New  grounds  have  been  laid  out  a^acent  to  the  girls'  dormitory  and  school  build- 
ing with  driveways  and  walks,  which,  aftor  being  planted  with  evergreens  and 
suitable  deciduous  trees,  will  render  the  grounds  more  attractive  and  homelike, 
and  which  will  surely  result  in  some  good  after  the  Indian  pupil  begins  to  make  a 
home  for  himself. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  school  is  good,  having  but  two  cases  of  sickness 
that  proved  fatal  since  I  assumed  charge,  no  epidemic  having  prevailed. 

In  conclusion,  I  feel  that  the  school  is  being  well  started  in  the  line  which  will 
enable  it  to  gain  its  lost  reputation,  and  with  the  kindly  aid  of  the  Department,  as 
I  have  received  in  the  past,  I  hope  to  be  able  to  place  this  school  upon  a  grade  equal 
to  any  in  the  service. 

With  many  thanks  for  your  kindness  and  support,  I  am,  very  respectfully,  your 
obedient  servant, 

J.  K.  Ross,  SuperintejidenU 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT   OF  SCHOOL  AT  CARSON,  NEV. 

Indian  Industrial  School, 

Carson  City,  Nev.,  August  S6, 1895, 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  the  regulations  of  the  Indian  Office  to  submit  annually  & 
report  of  schools  I  have  the  honor  herewith  t-o  forward  to  you  the  following  report 
of^this  school  for  the  fiscal  year  1895 : 

flehodl. — Following  the  instructious  to  the  supervisor  in  charge,  William  M.  Moss, 
during  the  months  of  May  and  June,  1894,  to  retain  all  pupils  as  far  as  practicable, 
none  were  permitted  to  go  to  their  homes  durin^r  the  vacation  period,  July  and  August. 
While  from  a  point  of  economy  and  an  absolute  benefit  to  the  children,  and  especially 
the  girls,  this  no  doubt  would  be  advisa]»le,  however,  as  there  is  no  way  to  secure 
pnpils  for  onr  school  by  other  than  persuasive  means,  it  would  be  impracticable 
and  even  impossible  to  put  it  into  practice,  as  the  parents  become  very  much  dissat- 
isfied if  they  are  not  permitted  to  have  their  children  during  or  a  part  of  the  vacation. 

For  the  present  year  we  have  chosen  what  seemed  for  the  best  interests  of  the  school, 
and  have  allowed  the  greater  part  of  the  children  to  visit  their  homes  a  part  of  the 
vacation,  retaining  enough  to  perform  the  necessary  farm  and  other  work.  While 
we  do  not  encourage  parents  to  take  their  children  to  their  homes  for  reasons  above 
stated,  we  have  been  compelled  to  do  so.  From  a  humane  point  of  view  it  may  seem 
advisable  to  adopt  this  course;  but  on  the  other  hand  a  few  weeks^  association  with 
their  relatives  and  friends  in  camp  life,  with  all  its  environments,  will  necessarily 
have  a  tendencv  to  reduce  them  to  the  plane  of  that  life  and  is  therefore  the  main 
stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  Indian  education,  and  should  be  discouraged  as  far 
aspossible. 

The  tribes  represented  in  this  school  are  the  Pah-Utes,  the  Shoshones,  and  the 
Waahoes.    The  Washoe  tribe  never  had  any  reservation  or  annuities  issued  to  them^ 
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and  therefore  have  never  labored  under  the  disadvautaffe  of  Government  aid,  and 
as  a  rule  are  good,  self-supporting  Indians,  and  their  children  kindly  disposed.  But 
as  they  have  not  l>cen  encouraged  to  attend  public  schools  none  of  the  adalt  Indiana 
read  or  write,  or  seem  to  know  much  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  keeping 
their  children  in  the  school;  and  as  this  school  has  been  in  operation  but  a  few 
years  the  benefits  to  the  tribe  are  not  as  apparent  as  in  instances  of  older  established 
schools,  where  the  pupils  from  such  institutions  are  now  sending  their  children. 

However,  I  feel  safe  in  the  assertion  that  there  are  children  now  in  attendance  here 
who  after  leaving  will  be  permanently  benefited  and  establish  homes  for  themselves, 
although,  I  presume,  they  will  labor  under  greater  disadvantages  to  ac(!t>mpll8h  this 
than  most  any  other  tribe  of  our  Indiiins,  for  there  is  but  little  available  land  in  this 
State  that  can  be  allotted  to  them ;  and  even  if  there  were  this  is  Hlmost  a  rainless 
country,  and  the  only  opportunity  for  irrigating  is  what  nature  has  provided,  and 
that  is  all  controlled  by  others,  who  have  earlier  understood  the  advantages  of  these 
rights  than  the  Indian. 

1  found  when  I  took  charge  of  the  school,  July  1,  1894,  the  pupils  were  very  much 
disposed  to  run  away,  but  in  nearly  every  instance  we  have  succeeded  in  returning 
them  to  the  school,  and  this  was  accomplished  in  most  cases  through  the  instmmen- 
tality  of  influential  Indians,  the  good  will  of  wl}om,  I  am  pleased  to  state,  has  been 
enlisted  for  the  well-being  of  the  school.  In  the  past  six  months  the  records  bear 
me  out  in  saying  that  we  have  not  a  single  runaway  noted. 

As  I  stated,  nearly  all  the  pupils  were  permitted  to  go  to  their  homes  some  part  of 
the  vacation  of  the  present  year,  and  at  this  writing  92  are  enrolled,  l^  of  whom  are 
new  pupils,  who  came  in  without  solicitation ;  and  trom  the  present  outlook  we  will 
have  all  we  can  accommodate  by  the  time  school  opens,  September  1. 

If  it  be  the  policy  of  the  Department  to  increase  the  capacity  of  schools  where  it 
can  be  easily  accomplished,  this  school  should  be  doubled  in  numbers,  and  with  this 
object  in  view  we  are  now  preparing  plans  of  new  buildings,  which  we  expect  soon 
to  bo  able  to  place  before  your  office. 

The  total  enrollment  for  the  year  is  139,  with  an  average  of  119.  The  highest  num- 
ber enrolled  at  any  one  time  w^ithin  the  year  is  127,  which  could  have  been  swelled 
to  150  pupils  with  but  little  effort,  as  quite  a  number  made  application  for  entrance 
whom  we  were  compelled  to  refuse. 

The  requirements  relating  to  Sunday  school,  evening  sessions,  and  the  observance 
of  legal  holidays,  were  complied  with.  On  Decoration  Day  and  the  Fourth  of  July 
we  participated  in  the  exercises  at  Carson.  The  pupils  were  complimented  very 
highly  for  the  manner  in  which  they  performed  their  part,  and  especially  for  their 
excellent  marching.  I  frequently  overheard  people  remark  that  the  pupils  from  the 
Indian  school  were  one  of  the  main  features  of  the  occasion  and  kindred  remarks. 

On  occasions  of  this  kind  a  band  of  music  would  aid  very  materially,  and  would 
serve  the  better  pnrpose  of  making  the  school  that  much  more  attractive  and  home- 
like; but  as  yet  instruments  have  been  denied  us.  We  are  still  in  hope  they  will  be 
provided  in  the  near  future. 

Class  room. — We  have  three  teachers  in  the  school,  and  the  class-room  work  in  two 
of  the  rooms  was  ably  conducted  and  the  pupils  advanced  rapidly  in  their  studies. 
Shortly  after  opening,  in  Sept^ember,  the  school  was  graded,  thus  laying  down 
specific  work  to  be  accomplished  within  the  term,  and  this  general  outline  followed 
as  nearly  as  the  circumstances  would  permit.  In  formulating  this  grade,  special 
stress  was  laid  on  language  work.  But  no  grade,  however  applicable,  can  accomplish 
anythiug  in  itself  for  the  pupils;  it  merely  serves  as  a  guide,  and  it  remains  for  the 
t(;acher8,  who  must  depend  upon  their  ingenuity  and  skill,  to  meet  all  requirements 
and  do  successful  work,  which  I  am  pleased  to  say  most  of  our  pupils  show  has  been 
done.  However,  as  a  majority  of  Indian  children  are  gifted  with  a  tendency  to 
music  and  drawing,  the  schoolroom  presents  a  nice  field  for  display  work,  and  it  is 
too  fre([u<Mitly  the  case  that  teachers  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity  to  make 
a  show,  and  do  little  of  a  substantial  nature.  While  this  has  not  been  carried  on 
in  this  school  to  any  great  extent,  it  has,  nevertheless,  been  tinctured  with  it 
somewhat. 

Farm. — We  will  have  a  larger  income  from  the  farm  this  year  than  any  since  the 
school  was  founded,  bein^  due  largely  to  a  free  use  of  fertilizer,  which  the  pupils 
hauled  from  Carson,  3^  miles  distant.  The  school  farm  cousists  of  about  240  acres, 
but  only  35  or  40  acres  can  be  considered  good  land.  We  farm,  however,  100  acres, 
including  that  in  grass.  As  we  must  look  exclusively  to  irrigation,  we  could  farm 
but  little  more  if  the  land  were  available  for  farming  purposes  as  there  is  a  scarcity 
of  water  supply,  and  it  is  not  always  that  we  get  the  water  to  which  we  are  entitled, 
as  we  are  unfortunately  located  well  down  the  course  of  the  creek  which  supplies 
us.  Again,  this  is  not  the  most  favored  climate  in  the  world  for  the  production  of 
all  kinds  of  crops.  The  seasons  are  too  short  for  the  profitable  culture  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  that  are  easily  afiected  by  frosts.  It  is  the  exception  that  melons  and 
kindred  plants  come  to  maturity,  but  when  they  do  there  is  au  abundance,  and  for 
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this  reaaoD  we  plant  each  year — sparingly^  however,  as  we  expect  a  failare.    The 
estimated  yield  will  be  as  follows — 

Corn  (sweet) pounds..     1,500  |  Potatoes pounds..  65,000 


Hay do....  65,000 

Rye do-.-.     2,500 

Beets.... do....  30,000 


Onions do 3,000 

Carrots do....  40,000 

()  ther  vegetables do 2, 500 


We  had  sown  10  acres  of  rye;  6  of  wheat,  and  5  of  oats;  but  none  of  this  grain 
was  allowed  to  mature,  excepting  enough  rye  for  seed,  as  being  cut  for  hay,  it  is  more 
valuable  to  us  than  the  matured  grain.  With  this  amount  of  vegetables  we  will 
have  sufficient  to  feed  our  stock  through  the  winter  and  fatten  all  the  pork  that  will 
be  reqnired  for  the  school.  The  conduct  of  the  different  departments  of  the  school 
farm,  the  care  of  the  stock — with  perhaps  an  exception  to  the  proper  oversight  of 
the  milch  cows— under  the  supervision  of  the  farmer  has  been  very  satisfactory  so 
far  as  the  appearance  of  the  farm  and  the  production  of  crops  are  concerned. 

Carpentry. — This  department  is  very  ably  conducted.  The  carpenter  has  four 
apprentices,  and  with  the  assistance  of  these  all  of  the  work  of  the  school  has  been 
well  kept  np,  and  in  addition  two  new  buildings  have  been  erected  within  the 
summer. 

Improvements. — ^A  steam  plant  has  been  provided  for  the  school,  and  has  proven  a 
very  g^at  convenience.  The  new  buildings  are  a  bakery  and  an  engine  house.  The 
bakery  is  18  bv  22,  and  is  joined  to  the  rear  of  the  school  building.  The  oven  is  an 
inside  or  Dutch  oven  and  is  a  very  decided  improvement  over  the  old  method  of  bak- 
ing in  the  kitehen  range.  The  engine  house  is  14  by  28,  with  an  addition  12  by  20, 
which  serves  as  a  boiler  room. 

The  lawn  in  front  of  the  school  building  was  an  alfalfa  sod,  with  a  few  fruit  trees 
planted  in  it.  These  were  removed  and  planted  in  another  place  and  shade  trees  sub- 
stituted. The  alfalfa  sod  was'])r()ken  up  and  lawn  grass  sown.  During  the  summer 
both  trees  and  grass  have  made  a  remarkable  growth,  and  we  have  already  a  very 
fair  lawn. 

The  school  building  is  in  very  good  repair,  excepting  the  floors,  which  are  of  seven- 
eighths  soft  pine  materia],  and  are  worn  through  in  places  and  are  very  bad.  A  part 
of  these,  however,  have  been  replaced  with  more  substantial  material. 

Water  supply. — ^The  water  supply  until  within  the  past  two  months  was  wholly 
inadequate.  We  depended  entirely  upon  a  windmill  for  our  supply,  which  did  very 
well  when  the  wind  blew,  but  we  were  out  of  water  as  long  as  two  weeks  at  a  time; 
but  since  placing  in  position  our  new  steam  machinery,  and  digging  a  new  well,  we 
have  had  an  abundance  of  water.  Our  buildings  are  of  very  inflammable  material, 
and  the  danger  of  Are  great,  but  we  are  now  prepared  at  a  moment's  notice  to  do 
very  good  execution  toward  extinguishing  a  Are. 

Eleotzic  plant. — We  now  have  the  power  to  run  a  100-light  electric  plant,  and  in 
making  the  estimate  for  needed  improvements  for  the  fiscal  year  1897,  the  item  of 
$815  has  been  included  for  placing  this  machinery. 

Ckmitary. — Throughout  the  year  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  school  has  been  excep- 
tionally good.  There  have  been  no  cases  at  any  time  that  gave  cause  for  alarm.  One 
boy,  however,  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  lose  the  sight  of  both  of  his  eyes. 

Our  system  of  sewerage  could  not  well  be  improved  upon.  About  1,200  feet  of  a 
new  10-inch  sewer  was  put  in  within  the  year  to  replace  one  which  was  not  as  good 
as  an  open  ditch,  for  in  places  along  the  line  there  were  sections  missing  for  a  dis- 
tance of  2  rods.  All  closets  are  now  connected  with  this  sewer  excepting  one,  and 
we  will  within  a  few  days  lay  a  branch  line  of  sewer  for  the  purpose  of  connecting 
this. 

Condasion. — Thanking  your  office  for  the  kind  consideration  it  extended  in  direct- 
ing me  through  various  complications,  <ind  for  the  interest  manifested  in  this  school, 
1  have  the  honor,  sir,  to  be,  very  resi^ectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Eugene  Mead,  Superintendent. 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  ALBUQUERQUE,  N.  MEX. 

Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.,  July  :?4,  1895, 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  hereby  submit  my  first  annual  report  of  the  Albuquerque 
Indian  industrial  school  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1895. 

I  receipted  for  the  property  and  took  charge  of  this  institution  on  October  1,  1894. 
I  regret  to  state  that  I  found  the  school  in  a  sadly  demoraliziMl  condition,  due  to 
dissensions  between  some  of  the  employees,  lack  of  proper  clothing,  food  supplies, 
and  discipline.    I  think  this  condition  was  caused  in  a  great  measure  by  the  fact 
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that  this  school  within  tho  last  .year  was  uuder  the  manap^ement  of  five  different  man 
with  live  diverse  views  of  the  maimer  in  which  the  school  should  hecondocted,  and 
the  feeViufr  of  some  of  the  employees  that  thoy  had  '' friends  at  court/'  and  that  they 
would  ho  retaine<l  through  the  infloence  of  Congressmen,  irrespective  of  worth  or 
merit. 

Against  these  difficulties  I  have  struggled  firmly  and  energetically.  I  have  sac- 
ooedcd  in  clothing  the  children  comfortahly,  and  through  the  Kindness  of  the  Indian 
oHice  most  all  of  the  deficiencies  of  food  supplicH  have  heen  overcome.  I  deeire 
herein  to  thank  tho  honorable  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  and  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  for  the  uniform  kindness  with  which  they  have  received  and  granted  my 
rcfiuestH  for  open-market  purchases. 

But,  notwithstanding  trials  and  difficulties,  I  am  pleased  to  report  that  oar  school 
has  been  decidedly  a  success,  both  from  a  literary  and  an  industrial  point  of  view. 

Schoolroom  work. — While  this  work  has  not  reached  the  high  standard  for  which  I 
ho])cd,  and  which  I  desire  yet  to  attain,  it  has  been  very  creditable.  The  advanced 
grades,  jtrimar^k',  and  kindergarten  have  made  excellent  progress.  I  folly  indorse 
the  views  of  the  superintendent  of  Indian  schools  in  regard  to  the  advantajges  to  be 
obtained  through  the  medium  of  kindergart^^u  schools  in  the  Indian  service.  I 
believe  them  to  he  Just  the  thing  to  teach  language  and  overcome  the  nafcoral 
timidity  of  Indian  children  when  first  entering  school  and  also  great  factors  in  gain- 
ing their  confidence  and  good  will. 

The  farm. — As  has  often  been  reported,  the  farm  land  is  strongly  impregnated  with 
alkali  and  has  produced  nothing.  This  year  we  have  made  a  strong  effort  to  snbdne 
it;  have  leveled  and  sown  the  fields  to  alfalfa.  Most  of  our  work, .aside  ft'om  its 
instructive  features,  has  been  lost.  We  have  secured  a  good  stand  of  alfalfa  on  part, 
but  the  greater  part  has  been  eaten  up  by  the  alkali. 

We  put  out  a  fine  young  orchard  and  vineyard,  dug  deep  holes,  and  hanled  dirt 
from  tlio  nu'sa,  hoping  by  planting  them  in  this  dirt  to  save  them.  We  will  be  partly 
rewarded;  about  half  wul  live.  Could  I  have  obtained  authority,  bought  and 
planted  the  trees  earlier  in  the  season,  I  think  we  would  have  been  more  succesafnl. 

The  garden  has  done  much  better.  Owing  to  late  frosts,  cold  weather,  and  mnch 
alkali  early  iu  the  season,  our  prospect  for  vegetables  seemed  very  poor.  Now  the 
children  have  all  the  lettuce  and  radishes  they  can  use,  and  have  had  anice  quantity 
of  onions,  and  since  the  late  rains  have  set  iu  I  think  we  will  have  a  very  good  garden 
and  a  liberal  supply  of  vegetables. 

The  hameas  shop.— The  harness  shop  lias  been  very  successful.  I  think  we  have  no 
superior  in  the  service.  One  hilndrcd  and  twenty -six  set>s  of  double  harness  and  1 
set  of  single  harness  have  been  sold  this  year,  and  a  large  quantity  of  bridles  and 
halters  are  now  on  hand.  Two  of  the  apprentices  have  been  taught  to  cut  out  as  well 
as  to  make  harness,  and  in  another  year  these  will  be  fully  competent  to  run  a  shop, 
and  are  competent  assistants  now.  This  shop  has  made  this  year  66  sets  of  donble 
harness,  3  sets  of  single  harness,  228  halters,  2i  bridles,  and  1  set  of  carriage  harness. 

The  shoe  shop. — The  shoe  shop,  uuder  the  management  of  a  full-blood  Papago  Indian 
boy,  has  given  entire  satisfaction.  Nearly  all  the  shoos  for  the  entire  school  have 
])een  made  in  this  shop.  The  apprentices  have  been  well  contented,  iudustrious,  and 
easily  controlled,  have  been  taught  t-o  cut  out  shoes,  etc.,  and  will  soon  be  able  to 
run  a  shop.  They  would  be  competent  assistants  now.  This  shop  has  made  850 
pairs  of  shoes  and  repaired  400  pairs. 

The  tailor  shop. — Tho  tailor  shop  has  given  very  good  satisfaction.  None  of  the  boys 
have  been  taught  to  cut,  but  m<iny  are  able  to  make  very  nice  suits  and  will  be 
tiiught  cutting  and  fitting  next  year.  All  the  school  has  been  furnished  uniforms, 
and  much  other  work  has  been  done.  This  shop  has  made  149  uniform  coats,  78 
vest*,  212  pairs  of  pants,  and  112  pairs  of  drawers,  besides  patching  the  outer  suits 
for  the  boys. 

The  sewing  room. — The  sewing  room  has  an  excellent  record.    Owing  to  so  many 
girls  being  sent  home  last  year,  but  few  of  those  remaining  knew  anything  about 
sew 
draft, 
has 
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and  2r»I  pillow  cases,  besides  patching  and  darning  a  great  many  garment*. 

The  carpenter  shop.— The  carpenter  shop  is  in  very  go(»d  hands.  This  department 
fails  to  show  to  an  observer  the  work  it  has  really  done.  So  much  time  is  taken  up 
in  repair  and  other  work  which  makes  no  show,  and  a  lack  of  material  has  also 
hindered  greatly,  yet  the  bovs  of  this  shop  have  kalsomined  almost  the  entire 
institution,  finished  a  verv  nice  bath  h<m8e,  i)ainfced  up  the  entire  supply  of  paint, 
wliitewashed  the  board  fences,  repaired  tho  front  i»icket  fence,  made  a  beautiful 
gat<5  and  arched  gateway,  and  built  two  very  neat  ontliouses. 

Mucli  other  work  has  also  been  done  by  this  shop.  I  wo  ot  the  boys  are  now  help- 
ing a  contractor  iu  Albuiiuerque  during  vacation.    They  receive  $1.50  per  day,  and 
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I  am  promised  a  place  for  several  more  at  the  same  rate.  These  boys  will  be  taught 
the  rules  and  applications  of  the  square  next  year,  so  that  they  may  be  fully  able  to 
do  any  class  of  carpenter  work. 

The  laundry. — The  laundry  has  given  entire  satisfaction.  The  girls  have  received 
excellent  instruction  in  the  laundry,  both  in  doing  and  managing  the  work. 

The  bakery. — The  bakery,  nnder  the  charge  of  an  Indian  employee,  has  been  very 
snccessfol.  The  bread  has  been  excellent,  fresh,  and  wholesome.  The  apprentices 
have  worked  cheerfully  and  this  department  has  run  entirely  without  friction. 

The  kitchen. — The  cooking  has  been  very  ably  managed.  The  mess  kitchen  for 
several  months  has  been  conducted  entirely  by  Indian  pupils,  under  the  supervision 
of  the  children's  cook  and  the  matron.  The  children  receive  the  same  wages  for- 
merly paid  to  a  Harvey  Houf^e  cook.  Their  work  has  given  entire  satisfaction  to 
the  mess,  while  the  practice  and  instruction  have  been  of  great  value  to  the  children. 
By  this  means  we  have  been  able  to  send  one  of  our  pupils  to  the  Mescalero  school 
to  fill  the  position  of  assistant  cook,  who  is  reported  as  giving  excellent  satisfaction. 
Several  other  girls  have  found  places  in  Albuquerque  at  $15  a  month,  and  all  are 
highly  praisea  by  their  employers. 

Samtaiy  condition. — The  sanitary  condition  of  the  institution  has  been  excellent; 
but  one  death  at  the  school  during  the  vear.  For  fuller  report  upon  this  subject  1 
refer  you  to  physician^s  annual  report,  neretofore  transmitted. 

Hecdt  of  the  ndiool. — The  greatest  need  of  this  school  is  a  sewerage  system.    It  has 

generally  been  thought  impossible,  on  account  of  the  land  being  so  level.  I  have 
ad  a  snrvey  made  and  find  the  fall  sufficient.  Nothing  stands  in  the  way  but  the 
expense.  I  trust  this  matter  will  receive  the  attention  it  demands,  and  that  we  will 
receive  authority  to  construct  a  sewerage  system  during  the  coming  year.  Against 
the  health  and  lives  of  children  and  employees  dollars  should  not  weigh. 

Electric  lighting  is  another  pressing  need.  The  grounds  and  the  buildings  could 
be  lighted  much  more  cheaply  and  safely  in  this  manner. 

A  large  dining  room  and  kitchen,  with  all  modem  appurtenances,  similar  to  that 
recently  built  at  the  Chilocco  Indian  School,  is  badly  needed.  All  the  cooking  for 
the  school  is  done  on  one  lar^e  range,  and  chiefly  in  wash  boilers.  This  makes  the 
proper  preparation  of  the  children's  food  impossible.  I  trust  this  matter  will  meet 
with  your  favorable  consideration. 

A  guardhouse  is  badly  needed.    Very  little  punishment  is  given  at  this  school, 

yet  some  means  of  cimfineinent  is  absolutely  necessary  to  maintain  proper  discipline. 

Thanking  the  Department  for  the  uniform  kindness  and  courtesy  extended  to  me 

in  the  year  that  is  past,  and  looking  forward  to  a  better  future  year's  work,  I  am, 

very  respectfully, 

Jno.  J.  McKoiN, 
Superintendent  and  Special  IMshurinng  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  SANTA  i%   N.  MEX. 

Santa  F6,  N.  Mex.,  N<wember  2, 189S, 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  instructions,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  annual  report 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1895. 

I  am  glad  to  report  that  the  school,  in  all  its  departments,  has  worked  admirably. 
I  took  charge  as  superintendent  on  July  1,  and,  as  the  school  had  not  been  in  opera- 
tion for  over  a  year  and  had  been  abandoned  for  that  time  and  all  scholars  distributed 
toother  schools  in  the  service,  I  had  to  organize  it  anew  and  fill  it  with  scholars,  which 
was  a  ver3'  difficult  task,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  funds  for  the  transportation  of  schol- 
ars, were  not  received  by  me  until  late  in  September,  on  account  of  the  delay  in  the 
passage  of  the  appropriation.  I  began,  however,  in  earnest  as  soon  as  the  funds  were 
m  hand,  and,  aitliough  I  did  not  make  the  full  average  of  my  capacity — 150  for  the 
year — I  did  bring  it  up  to  135. 

The  school  during  the  year  has  run  smoothly,  and  the  raw  material  that  I  received 
in  quite  lar^e  numbers  was  soon  brought  by  military  drill  and  discipline  to  perfect 
order,  and  m  one  month  after  entering  the  school  were  as  regular  in  their  duties  as 
old  pupils.  The  school  ranges  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  normal  classes,  and  in  all 
of  tne  educational  departments  there  have  been  efficient  and  able  workers,  and  they 
have  passed  my  most  sanguine  hopes,  and  the  school  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  one 
of  which  New  Mexico  is  justly  proud. 

In  the  industrial  departments  the. garden  and  farm  work  has  been  proscribed  for 
want  of  water  for  irrigation  of  the  106  acres,  only  enough  for  10  acres  for  fruits  and 
garden  and  for  domestic  purposes  being  supplied.  The  10  acres,  however,  were  cul- 
tivated, and  over  500  fruit  and  orchard  trees  were  planted,  and  quite  a  number  of 
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small  fruits  and  vegetables  for  the  school  were  raised;  the  latter,  howeVer,  were  not 
a  success,  as  the  seed  seut  from  Lawrence,  Kans.,  seemed  to  be  defective  and  did  not 
sprout,  and  hence  the  stand  was  indifferent.  The  school  has  been  beautified  by  the 
sowing  of  grass  plots  and  planting  of  flower  beds  and  nicely  curved  roads  leading  up 
to  the  school,  making  a  marked  change  in  the  outward  appearance  of  the  place. 

In  regard  to  supply  ot  water  for  further  irrigation,  I  have  received  concessions  from 
the  water  company,  and  as  long  as  the  surplus  they  now  have  on  hand  continues  I 
am  allowed  to  use  all  the  water  I  need  for  irrigating  without  increase  of  cost. 

I  saved  from  my  appropriation  money  enough  this  year  to  buy  the  material  for  a  new 
barn,  the  old  one  being  unsafe,  badly  built,  and  located  in  the  wrong  place.  I  have 
the  material  now  on  hand  and  authority  to  build  a  new  one,  which  wul  soon  be  ready 
for  occupancy. 

The  health  of  the  school  during  the  year  has  been  splendid,  as  we  have  had  few  sick 
children,  and  those  that  were  were  treated  by  the  physician  and  were  soon  on  duty. 

There  has  been  organized  a  fine  fire  brigade,  well  disciplined,  and  soon  after  it  had 
been  well  drilled  a  terrible  fire  broke  out  in  the  city  of  Santa  F<5,  which  threatened  to 
burn  up  the  town.  Upon  telephoning  in  to  know  if  it  could  be  handled,  I  was  told 
that  it  was  beyond  control  and  asked  for  help.  I  dispatched  my  fire  company  and 
hose,  and  they  were  greatly  instrumental  in  putting  a  stop  to  the  havoc  it  was  mak- 
ing, as  will  be  seen  by  the  resolution  of  the  city  council  thanking  me  and  my  brave 
Indian  boys  for  their  timely  and  efficient  aid.  There  are  two  fire  hydrants  near  the 
buildings  and  plenty  of  good  hose,  and  we  are  as  safe  as  we  can  be,  so  far  as  a  supply 
of  water  can  effect  it. 

The  use  of  so  many  lamps  and  stoves  in  the  building  makes  the  necessity  for  a 
heating  and  electric-light  plant  self-evident,  and  as  a  matter  of  economy  I  would 
recuuimcnd  one  to  be  established. 

My  boys  are  organized  into  three  military  companies,  and  are  fairly  well  drilled  and 
in  fine  discipline.  The  Indian  company  officers  take  pride  in  their  official  ranks,  and 
it  gives  them  confidence  in  themselves,  and  is  in  this  way  a  great  civilizer. 

The  dormitories  are  kept  in  most  excellent  order,  and  at  all  times  these  officers,  who 
have  their  respective  subdivisions  in  charge,  keep  close  watch  on  them  and  vie  with 
each  other  in  trying  to  keep  each  better  than  his  neighbor. 

There  are  tailor,  shoemaker,  blacksmith,  and  carpenter  shops,  and  a  sewing  room. 
All  of  these  are  under  good  heads  and  are  doing  satisfactory  work,  the  carpenter 
shop  being  under  the  management  of  a  Sioux  Indian,  who  is  a  first-class  workman 
in  all  respects. 

The  kitchen  is  under  the  care  of  a  Shoshone  Indian,  who  has  run  it  thns  far 
admirably. 

The  industrial  work  is  under  a  most  experienced  man  in  the  management  of  irri- 
gating water  and  in  the  care  of  stock,  and  the  pupils  beg  to  be  allowed  to  work  for 
him  even  when  they  are  off  duty. 

I  have  been  in  the  Indian  service  before  as  an  agent  of  Indians,  and  know  the 
troubles  usually  surrounding  Indian  work — the  constant  wrangling  and  growling 
among  the  employees.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  report  that  my  school  has  been  a  happy 
exce])tion  to  this  rule  and  all  have  worked  in  harmony  and  in  good  feeling  through- 
out the  year. 

The  matron's  work  has  been  well  performed,  and  the  scholars  actually  treat  her  as 
if  she  were  their  trusted  friend. 

The  management  of  the  schoolrooms,  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  principal 
teacher,  has  been  fully  up  to  the  standard  I  would  wish.  I  was  gratified  at  the  show 
of  ]»rogress  exhibited  at  the  commencement  exercises  the  26th  of  June  last,  which 
were  attended  by  over  250  citizens,  all  of  whom  expressed  astonishment  at  what  had 
in  so  short  a  time  been  done  with  raw  material. 

The  ofiice  work  and  storerooms  have  been  kept  in  admirable  order  by  my  able, 
gentlemanly,  and  efficient  clerk ;  and  for  the  discipline  and  good  order  of  the  compa- 
nies of  the  battalion  I  have  to  thank  the  drillmaster. 

By  the  addition  of  a  new  school  building,  which  is  badly  needed  as  the  one  now  in 
use  is  improperly  lighted,  the  ca)>acity  of  the  school  can  be  increased  from  150  to  250, 
and  it  will  save  the  establishment  of  a  new  plant  at  an  increased  expense  in  this 
vicinity.  The  size  of  the  storeroom  is  about  one-third  the  dimensions  required  for 
properly  storing  supplies,  and  this  addition  I  recommend. 

Instruments  for  a  band  would  very  much  advance  the  civilization  of  the  pupils. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  to  acknowledge  many  courtesies  and  kindnesses  from  the 
Indian  Office,  and  with  the  continuance  of  the  liberal  encouragement  and  helj)  that 
has  been  given  me  from  that  source  I  shall  give  as  good  an  account  of  my  school  for 
the  present  year. 

\'ery  respectfully,  Thos.  M.  .Jones, 

Superintendent  and  Spe-ciul  Disbursing  Agent. 

The  CoMMissiONKR  OF  Indian  Affairs. 
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REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AND  AGENCY  AT  CHEROKEE,  N.  C. 

Eastern  Cherokee  Agency  and  Training  School, 

Cherokee,  N.  C,  September  5,  1895, 
Sir:  I  respectfally  submit  the  following  report  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30. 
1895: 

AGENCY. 

The  Eastern  Cherokee  Agency  is  located  at  Cherokee,  N.  C,  on  the  Ocona  Lafta 
River,  which  is  6  miles  distant  from  Whittier,  the  nearest  railroad  point,  on  the 
Soathem  Railroad,  10  miles  distant  from  Bryson  City,  the  county  seat  of  Swain 
Coanty,  and  about  55  miles  southwest  of  Asheville. 

PopalatioB. — The  Eastern  Cherokees  number  1,479  and  live  in  Swain,  Jaekson,  Gra- 
ham, and  Cherokee  counties,  of  which  number  900  are  full  bloods  and  the  remainder 
miied« 

Betarvatifin.— >The  reservation  proper,  known  as  the  Qnalla  boundary,  comprises 
about  70,000  acres  of  mountain  land  located  in  Swain  and  Jackson  counties  and 
bordering  on  the  Tennessee  line< 

The  compromise  effected  last  year  with  40  white  families  who  were  illegally  occu- 
pying several  thousand  acres  of  the  best  land  within  said  boundary  has  resulted  in 
the  departure  of  the  whites  and  the  surrender  of  their  farms  to  the  Indians,  who 
Will  thereby  gteatly  increase  their  total  acreage  in  cultivation  this  year. 

Anothlii'  latge  tract,  called  the  Love  estate,  comprising  33,000  acres,  was  included 
in  this  compromise  and  adc^^d  to  the  said  boundary.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
the  Indians  had  hardly  a  shadow  of  title  to  this  laud,  as  it  was  never  included  in  the 
original  award  or  grant  made  to  the  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokees. 

Thus  by  the  terms  of  compromise  the  heirs  owning  the  said  land  were  paid  $41, 250, 
hein^  $1. 25  per  acre,  and  there  was  added  to  the  estate  of  the  Indians  a  large  tract 
of  wild  mountain  land,  which  they  will  never  be  able  to  cultivate  on  account  of  its 
extremely  rough  and  mountainous  nature,  but  on  which  they  will  be  obliged  to  pay 
taxes.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  agents  representing  the  Government  and  the 
Jndi%ns  in  this  compromise  did  not  insist  that  the  Indians  should  receive  the  cash 
paid  for  the  said  Love  estate  in  lien  of  the  land,  which  they  could  have  used  to  a 
much  greater  advantage.  The  Indians  also  own  15,000  acres  in  Graham  and  Chero- 
kee counties. 

8oU. — The  soil  in  the  valleys  is  very  fertile,  and  even  on  the  mountain  sides,  where 
they  are  not  too  steep  or  rough,  good  crops  of  corn  are  annually  raised. 

udutry. — Mountain  farming  is  hard  work,  and  the  majority  of  these  Indians  who 
are  obliged  to  cultivate  their  steep  mountain-side  farms  with  a  hoe,  relying  entirely 
on  themselves  for  their  living  and  support,  and  not  so  much  as  asking  the  Govern- 
ment for  a  ration,  certainly  deserve  the  praise  of  all  enterprising  people,  and  espe- 
cially merit  the  commendation  of  those  enthusiasts  who  advocate  the  ''root  hog  or 
die''  policy  for  the  Indian. 

''  God  helps  those  who  help  themselves,"  and  I  respectfully  recommend  that  these 
Indians  who  are  helping  themselves  be  assisted  in  the  future  in  their  farming 
operations  by  receiving  a  supply  of  farming  implements,  work  stock,  grass  seed,  fruit 
trees,  etc.,  which,  owing  to  their  extreme  poverty,  the  majority  of  tnem  are  unable 
to  buy. 

Timber. — The  mountain  sides  are  covered  with  valuable  timber,  such  as  poplar, 
chestnut,  oak,  cherry,  walnut,  hickory,  and  ash. 

The  Indian  council  unwisely  sold  ^,000  acres  of  the  said  timber,  known  as  the 
Cathcart  tract,  to  D.  L.  Boyd  «fc  Co.,  of  Waynesville,  N.  C,  for  $15,000,  allowing 
them  fifteen  years  to  cut  and  remove  the  same.  The  Department  very  justly  disap- 
proved of  the  said  contract,  for  the  best  interests  and  protection  of  these  Indians. 
The  council  had  also  made  a  contract  with  Hon.  H.  G.  Ewart,  agreeing  to  pay  him  20 
percent  of  the  selling  price  of  timber  whenever  sold,  which  contract  was  also  disap- 
proved by  the  Department.  The  timber  speculators  then  persuaded  the  council  to 
sell  their  timber  independent  of  the  Government  and  to  protect  the  said  purchasers 
in  the  State  courts.  They  were  made  to  believe  they  were  not  wards  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and,  as  citizens  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  they  had  a  right  to  do  as  they 
£  leased  with  their  timber.  Boyd  Sl  Co.  quickly  resold  the  timber  to  Dickson  & 
[ason  at  a  large  profit.  After  having  cut  down  about  3,000,000  feet,  the  timber  men 
were  enjoined  by  order  of  the  court  from  further  trespassing,  pending  the  decision 
of  the  court. 

The  majority  of  the  Indians  are  opposed  to  the  selling  of  their  timber  on  such 
terms  and  prices  and  strongly  object  to  the  council's  action  in  allowing  a  ring  of 
speculators  to  push  the  tribe  from  under  the  protection  of  the  Government  to  be 
preyed  upon  by  avaricious  lawyers  and  money-makeza. 
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'i'lio  merchantable  timber  eRtimat'ed  and  measured  by  Government  experts  on  the 
said  Cathcart  tract  amonnts  to  33,000,000  feet.  The  said  timber  can  be  cut,  logged, 
sawed,  and  delivered  to  the  railroad  at  not  to  exceed  $12  per  1,000  feet.  Taking  all 
the  in'<tdes  into  consideration  the  average  price  which  it  will  bring  in  the  local  mar- 
ket is  $14  to  $15  per  1,000,  therefore  the  net  value  of  33,000,000  feet  of  timber  at  $2 
to  $3  per  1,000  would  be  $66,000  to  $99^000. 

Employment  of  attorney. — The  council  unwisely  entered  into  an  agreement  with 
George  H.  Smathers,  pf  Waynesville,  N.  C,  employing  him  as  a  regular  attorney  at 
$1,(X)0  per  year  and  expenses,  although  they  have  no  litigation  pending  or  contem- 
plated. The  office  I  feel  assured  will  disapprove  of  the  said  contract,  as  the  Indians 
do  not  require  the  services  of  an  attorney  any  more  than  they  do  the  services  of  a 
chemist. 

Act  of  incorporation.— Mr.  Smathers,  however,  is  acting  in  said  capacity  and  had  a 
bill  passed  through  the  last  State  legislature  at  Raleigh,  incorporating  the  Eastern 
Band  of  Cherokees,  and  validating  the  Boyd  and  Ewart  contracts  and  all  other  con- 
traets  made  by  the  council  in  the  past  or  future,  which  of  course  explains  the  real 
motives  desired,  viz:  An  act  to  permit  a  ring  of  lawyers  and  speculators  to  defraud 
1,500  defenseless  Indians  out  ot  their  possessions,  and  to  furthermore  prevent  the 
United  States  from  guarding  over  the  rights  and  protecting  the  interests  of  the  said 
Indians.  For  the  good  and  safety  of  these  Indians  it  is  hoped  that  the  said  act  will 
be  promptly  repealed,  and  that  all  friends  of  the  Indians  will  use  their  influence 
and  aid  to  accomplish  it. 

Taxes. — The  Indians  pay  individually  the  taxes  due  on  the  land  cultivated  by  them, 
and  I  pay  from  their  funds  in  Washington  the  taxes  due  on  their  large  tracts  of 
uuoecu))ied  laud,  which  amounted  last  year  to  $383.25. 

Education. — I  have  sent  44  Indians  to  Carlisle,  24  to  Hampton,  and  1  to  Trinity  Col- 
lego  in  this  State.  With  an  increased  appropriation  at  the  Cherokee  training  school 
for  200  pupils,  and  the  operatitm  of  the  four  day  schools,  these  Indians  will  oe  well 
provided  for,  and  the  most  if  not  all  of  their  children  can  be  educated.  The  Eastern 
Cherokees  deserve  great  credit  for  the  interest  they  take  in  sending  their  children 
to  school. 

The  four  day  schools,  which  were  closed  for  some  time,  were  reopened  last  year, 
and  were  so  well  attended  that  I  was  obliged  to  erect  additions  to  the  buildings  at 
Soco  anv  Bird  town  and  build  a  much-needed  new  schoolhouse  at  Big  Cove. .  The 
noonday  meals  were  inaugurated  and  were  a  great  help  to  the  poorest  Indians. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Pattee,  graduates  of  Hampton,  very  successfully  conducted  the 
Birdtown  school.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Welsh,  also  Indian  students,  were  employed 
at  Big  Cove  and  had  an  attendance  of  65  pupils.  The  county  superintendent  of 
schools  taught  this  school  in  1893  and  failed  to  get  a  dozen  pupils,  which  speaks  very 
favorably  U)T  the  ability  and  interest  taken  in  the  work  by  the  Indian  teachers. 
John  Tarquette,  who  is  also  an  Indian,  aided  by  his  able  wife,  conducted  a  snccesa- 
ful  si'hool  at  Soco. 

The  training  school  was  kept  full  of  pupils,  up  to  its  full  capacity,  and  I  thank 
the  council  and  the  Indians  for  their  cordial  support  in  the  educational  work  at  this 
agency. 

Number  of  children  of  school  age  oh  reservation .' 440 

Attendance: 

Cherokee  training  school 100 

Big  Cove  day  school 50 

Birdtown  day  school 30 

Soco  day  school 30 

Cherokee  day  school 20 

Non-reservation  schools 64 

Total  provided  for 294 

Total  not  provided  for 146 

Indian  honses. — The  houses  occupied  by  the  Indians  arc  made  of  logs  with  stone  or 
mud  chimneys  and  shingle  roofs.  They  possess  generally  but  one  room  and  are 
without  windows. 

Chorches.— The  Baptists  and  Methodists  are  well  represented  in  church  membership 
among  these  Indians.  Preaching  is  regularly  conducted  by  Indian  ministers  in  the 
ditlerent  settlements,  the  services  being  conducted  in  the  Indian  language. 

General  condition. — The  general  condition  of  these  Indians  compares  verv  favorably 
with  a  certain  class  of  the  surrounding  mountain  whites.  They  farm  as  they  used  to 
twenty  years  before  the  war,  and  the  women  are  about  as  priinitive  in  their  methods 
of  housekeeping.  Yet  by  hard  work  and  persistent  effort  some  of  the  Indians  are 
making  slight  progress,  building  better  houses,  raising  a  surplus  of  com,  vegetables, 
and  beef  for  the  market,  and  accumulating  a  little  property. 
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Heedf.— -The  greatest  need  of  these  Indians  is  instrnction,  accompanied  by  a  little 
substantial  assistance.  They  are  anxious  to  learn  how  to  farm,  work,  and  live  as 
the  intelligent  white  man.  They  have  reached  a  point  where  there  can  be  little 
hope  for  further  Improvement,  unless  they  are  taught  by  experienced  and  competent 
farmers  and  housekeepers.  Therefore,  I  have  strongly  recommended  this  year,  as  I 
did  last  year,  that  a  thorough,  energetic,  and  competent  farmer  and  mechanic  be 
employed  to  teach  the  Indians  the  improved  methoas  of  farming,  rotation  of  crops, 
fmit  growing,  and  to  show  them  how  to  build  better  i^id  more  comfortable  houses. 

A  faithful  field  matron  is  also  needed  to  teach  the  women  how  to  cook,  wash,  sew, 
and  make  their  houses  as  clean  and  attractive  as  possible.  This  is  an  agency  where 
every  dollar  expended  properly  in  such  work  will  bring  groat  and  satisfaatory  returns, 
and  will,  I  can  assure  you,  not  be  wasted. 

They  also  need  lumber  for  new  houses  and  baruH,  furniture — such  as  stoves,  bed- 
steads, chairs,  tables,  etc. — farming  implements,  grass  seed,  and  fruit  trees. 

Mannfttetnree. — A  few  of  the  Indian  women  make  baskets  and  pottery,  and  the  men 
are  experts  at  making  spoons,  kniveH,  and  trinkets.  They  operate  tlieir  own  little 
mills  and  blacksmith  shops  by  water  power,  and  some  of  them  show  remarkable 
ability  as  mechanics. 

Ooyomment — On  the  first  Monday  of  September,  1895,  an  election  will  take  place 
for  chief,  assistant  chief,  and  16  councilmen,  who  will  hold  office  for  four  years.  The 
chiefs  and  council  assist  in  looking  after  and  advancing  the  interests  of  the  tribe. 
According  to  the  constitution  all  are  to  receive  salaries  from  the  already  depleted 
funds  belonging  to  the  tribe,  for  their  services,  and  as  the  Indians  are  governed 
entirely  by  the  State  laws  of  North  Carolina,  and  are  controlled  as  wards  by  the 

?»roteotinff  arm  of  the  Government,  it  is  imposnible  for  the  said  council  to  enact  any 
aws  for  &e  benefit  of  the  tribe.  They  act  more  as  the  financial  directors  and  agents 
for  the  tribe. 

As  long  as  the  Government  continues  to  treat  these  Indians  as  wards,  and  the  State 
of  North  Carolina  as  citizens,  the  council  has  no  power  or  right  to  sell  or  make  con- 
tracts with  whites  without  the  approval  of  the  Department.  These  conditions  make 
it  impossible  for  any  complete  and  successful  system  of  Indian  government  to  exist 
here,  as  it  does  among  the  Western  Cherokees,  and  therefore  the  sooner  the  Indians 
abolish  their  council,  take  their  lands  in  allotment,  and  each  becomes  his  own  busi- 
ness manager  and  master,  the  better  it  will  be  for  the  Indians,  individually,  collect- 
ively, and  financially. 

AUotment — The  Eastern  Cherokees  are  ripe  and  ready  for  allotment.  Owing  to 
their  peculiar  condition,  an  allotment  of  their  lands  without  power  to  sell  the  same 
for  twenty-five  years,  would  be  the  most  ellective  way  of  preventing  speculators  and 
lawyers  from  defrauding  them  and  getting  them  into  trouble  with  the  Government. 

About  600  of  the  Indians  who  were  strongly  opposed  to  the  business  management 
of  their  affairs  by  the  council  with  Ewart,  Boyd,  and  Smathers,  have  given  A.  H. 
Hayes  the  power  of  attorney  to  petition  the  court  for  the  partition  of  their  lands, 
agreeing  to  pay  him  15  per  cent  of  value  of  the  land  for  his  services.  Such  a  step 
might  be  successfully  taken  if  it  were  proven  that  the  United  States  had  no  control 
over  their  land  and  that  they  were  full-fiedged  citizens. 

I  hope  the  Department  will  continue  to  exert  its  power  to  the  fullest  extent  in 
controlling  and  protecting  the  interests  of  the  Eastern  Cherokees,  and  shielding 
them  from  the  ring  of  greedy  speculators  who  are  eagerly  waiting  to  see  an  oppor- 
tunity by  which  they  can  legally  or  illegally  manipulate  the  little  money  and 
property  these  Indians  possess;  and  that  the  Government  will  not  withdraw  its  pro- 
tection and  control  until  after  the  lands  have  been  allotted  by  a  Government  alloting 
agent,  as  are  the  lands  among  the  Western  Indians,  and  each  Indian  is  placed  in  a 
position  where  he  can  protect  his  own  interests  and  manage  his  own  business.  As 
he  will  not  be  able  to  sell  his  land  for  twenty-five  years  there  will  he  no  opportunity 
for  scheming  whites  to  injure  him.  I  therefore  urgently  recommend  immediate  allot- 
ment for  these  Indians,  knowing  that  the  majority  of  the  tribe  desire  it,  and  all  have 
reached  that  stage  of  civilization  and  advancement  to  justify  and  entitle  them  to 
individual  ownership  of  their  lands. 

1  attach  hereto  a  tabular  statement  showing  the  population  of  the  various  dis- 
tricts and  the  amount  of  land  in  cultivation,  etc. : 


Diatricta. 


Males. 


Big  Cove 

Biratown 

Sooo 

TeltowHill 

Nantahala 

Graham  and  Cherokee 

Total 


141 
129 
217 
97 
37 
140 


761 


Females. 

Total. 

Children 

of  school 

age. 

Acres 
tillable. 

113 
125 
202 
IIG 
36 
126 

254 
254 
419 
213 
73 
266 

80 
70 
119 
61 
22 
88 

1,504 
1,497 
1,702 
919 
658 
3.703 

718 

1.479 

440 

9,983  j 

Acres 
culti- 
vated. 

979 
765 
1.009 
689 
199 
412 

4,053 


E 


s 
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CHRROKKB  TRAINING    SCHOOL. 

Location. — The  school  is  beautifully  located  in  the  Ocona  Lafty  valley,  at  the  baae 
of  Mount  Noble,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ocona  Lufly  River.  Mountain  ranges,  covered 
with  trees,  are  seen  in  all  directions,  with  their  majestic  peaks  towering symetrio- 
ally  at  regular  intervals,  making  the  scenery  grand  beyond  description. 

Attendance.— The  att'Cndance  during  the  past  year  was  not  so  large  as  in  1894,  on 
account  of  the  reopeniue  of  the  four  day  schools  on  the  reservation,  which  made  it 
unnecessary  to  overcrowd  the  boarding  school.  The  average  during  the  ten  months 
of  the  year  was  about  100  pupils,  the  appropriation  being  lor  only  80.  The  appro- 
priation for  1896  being  increased  to  135  pupils,  there  will  be  no  trouble  in  securing 
and  supporting  150  children. 

Hew  bnildingt.— The  jp3,000  appropriated  for  new  buildings  was  expended  most 
economically  and  carefully,  by  purchasing  the  material  required  from  contractors, 
aod  performing  the  work  by  day  laborers,  chiefly  Indians,  under  the  supervision  of 
the  school  carpenter.  A  new  girls'  dormitory,  commissary,  offices,  and  superinten- 
dent's quarters,  and  a  wing  added  to  the  boys'  quarters  (all  frame),  are  the  list  of 
iMiildings  erected,  which  reflect  much  credit  upon  the  ability  and  skill  of  Samuel 
Liner,  the  school  carpenter.  Experienced  and  competent  judges  state  that  the  aaid 
buildings  can  not  bo  duplicated  for  less  than  twice  the  amount  expended. 

Throe  new  commodious  day  school  buildings  were  erected  at  Big  Cove,  Birdtown, 
and  Soco  districts,  which  were  greatly  needed  to  accommodate  the  increased  attend- 
ance at  those  schools.  The  work  was  performed  by  Indians,  under  a  competent  saper- 
intendent,  and  cost  altogether  $1,360.52. 

Buildings  still  needed  are:  One  school  building  and  chapel  to  accommodate  200 

upils,  shops  for  teaching  trades,  employees'  quarters  and  an  addition  to  the  dining 

all,  for  which  I  respectfully  request  that  the  oflice  will  recommend  an  appropriation 
of  #12,000. 

General  condition  and  jprogreBB. — The  work  of  this  school  has  been  very  satisfactory, 
and  conducted  upon  the  principles  and  policy  outlined  by  the  department.  In  the 
school  rooms  as  well  as  in  the  various  industrial  departments,  the  pupils  have  made 
good,  steady  progress  as  the  result  of  thorough,  practical  teaching  on  the  part  of  the 
teacliei-8  and  obedieut  and  persistent  application  by  the  pupils.  The  employees 
have  pulled  together  harmoniously  and  in  most  cases  shown  great  efficiency.  The 
school-room  work  was  crippled,  owing  to  want  of  proper  accommodations,  yet  the 
good  results  obtained  were  very  grati^ing  and  creditable  to  the  teachers. 

A  statistical  report  of  the  work  performed  in  the  industrial  departments  is  here- 
with. 

The  boys  have  received  good,  thorough  instruction  in  farming,  gardening,  stock 
raising,  bee  culture,  fruit  raising,  cariientering,  and  all  kinds  of  repairing.  As  black- 
smithing,  wagonmaking,  cabinetmaking,  and  tailoring  will  be  added  this  year  to  the 
list  of  industries,  greater  results  can  be  expected  in  the  future,  and  the  young  Indians 
can  be  taught  to  utiUze  the  great  quantity  of  timber  which  al>ounds  on  their  reser- 
vation, and  thereby  greatly  improve  their  condition  and  help  their  people. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  industrial  training  is  of  ten  times  more 
importance  than  book  learning  in  the  education  and  civilization  of  the  Indians,  as 
not  ten  in  one  hundred  will  evor  make  a  living  in  the  professions,  while  nearly  ^1  will 
have  to  rely  on  their  muscle  and  knowledge  of  trades,  agriculture,  etc.,  for  their 
support. 

The  girls  have  been  receiving  thorough  instruction  in  all  kinds  of  housework,  sew- 
ing, fancy  work.  etc.  They  were  pleased  to  be  able  to  contribute  samples  of  their 
work  for  the  Atlanta  Exposition. 

Heeds  of  school — The  needs  of  this  school  are  160  acres  of  farming  land,  the  50  in  use 
being  entirely  too  small ;  also  additional  lauds  for  playgrounds  and  building  pur- 
poses. Indians  owning  lots  and  improvements  adjoining  the  school  grounds  refuse  to 
sell  or  lease  them  to  the  school.  The  presence  of  outsiders  living  the  same  as  on  the 
school  premises  will  always  be  an  annoyance  and  hindrance  to  any  school,  and  I 
recommend  that  firm  steps  be  taken  to  force  such  persons  to  vacate  their  improve- 
ments for  the  best  interests  of  the  service  and  educational  progress  of  the  Indians. 

This  school  also  needs  an  appropriation  for  200  pupils  for  1897,  and  $12,000  for  new 
buildings.  Then  a  full  line  of  trades  can  be  taught,  and  the  children  of  school  age 
on  this  reservation  would  be  well  provided  for,  with  the  assistance  of  the  day  schools, 
and  those  that  can  be  sent  to  Carlisle  and  Ham])t'On. 

Health. — The  health  of  the  pupils  has  generally  been  good.  Although  epidemics  and 
some  cases  of  sickness,  more  or  less  serious,  have  occurred,  there  have  been  no  deaths. 

Music. — I  allowed  Captain  Pratt  to  break  up  the  band  of  this  school  by  sending  to 
Carlisle  the  most  of  the  players.  In  return  he  gave  me  Edwin  Schanandore,  a  grad- 
uate of  Carlisle,  and  a  most  efficient  bandmaster.  Mr.  Schanandore  has  taught  20 
small  boys  to  take  the  place  of  the  others,  and  deserves  great  credit  for  their  won- 
derful proficiency. 

A  class  of  girls  receive  instruction  on  the  piano  and  organ,  while  all  the  pupUs  are 
taught  vocal  music  by  Miss  liouts. 
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OiEgaiiisatioB. — In  all  the  minor  details  of  the  working  of  the  school  there  has  heen 
no  great  change  from  last  year,  which  is  described  more  fully  in  my  report  of  1894. 
No  business  or  institution  can  expect  success  unless  a  thorough  organization  and 
system  of  management  prevails.  Yet  it  is  more  difficult  iu  a  smuU  ischoo]  than  in  a 
large  to  obtain  the  degree  of  system  desired,  owing  to  lack  of  employees,  incom- 
pleteness of  departments,  and  the  mixed-up  condition  of  the  work.  We  have  sys- 
tematized the  various  departments  of  the  school  on  a  thorough  and  practical  and 
business-like  system,  with  very  satisfactory  results. 

Inipection. — Col.  Paul  F.  Faisou,  United  States  Indian  inspector,  and  Dr.  Hailmann, 
■saperintendent  of  Indian  schools,  inspected  the  school  ana  agency,  and  their  excel- 
lent suggestions  and  recommeudations  have  been  most  beneticial  to  the  school  and 
kelpfal  to  myself  and  employees.  I  hnd  that  there  is  always  a  good  deal  to  learn  in 
the  Indian  service  with  each  successive  year's  work. 

IMs^eiitioQ. — During  my  ten  years'  experience  in  school  and  agepcy  work,  and 
association  with  several  different  tribes,  I  have  not  found  any  Indians  as  docile, 
ftiendly  disposed,  eager  and  able  to  learn,  and  obedient  in  every  respect  as  the 
Eastern  Cherokees. 

While  my  management  of  the  affairs  of  this  school  and  agency  has  been  particu- 
larly unpleasant  apd  distasteful  to  certain  speculators  and  lawyers,  bent  on  making 
a  large  amount  of  money  out  of  these  Indians,  I  am  thankful  to  know  that  the  office 
considers  that  the  work  of  the  school  has  been  satisfactory,  **  and  the  management 
of  the  business  affairs  of  the  agency  especially  so." 

I  am  also  sincerely  grateful  for  the  liberal  and  the  cordial  cooperation  which  has 
been  extended  to  me  officially  during  the  past  year,  and  trust  that  I  will  merit  a 
eontinnance  of  the  same  in  the  future. 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain,  your  obedient  servant, 

Thos.  W.  Pottkr,  Superintendent, 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  FORT  TOTTEN,  N.  DAK. 

Fort  Totten,  N.  Dak.,  September  i,  1895. 

Sir:  1  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  fifth  annual  report  of  the  Indian  industrial 
school  located  at  Fort  Totten,  N.  Dak. 

The  past  year  has  been  a  prosperous  one  for  our  school  as  an  industrial  institution, 
and  the  process  in  this  line  has  been  very  satisfactory. 

The  training  of  past  years  has  borne  results  that  prove  the  benefits  of  such  an 
inatitotion,  as  a  number  of  pupils  have  completed  their  term  and  gone  out  into  the 
surrounding  country  and  demonstrated  their  ability  to  earn  wages  in  competition 
with  whit«  workmen.  One  of  the  pupils  has  made  such  good  use  of  his  time  and 
opportunities  that  he  has  been  able  to  take  charge  of  the  farming  department  and  is 
now  on  our  rolls  as  farmer.  Another  Indian  boy  who  has  been  nere  four  years  has 
studied  and  learned  to  such  good  purpose  that  he  has  been  given  the  position  of 
storekeeper  and  assistant  clerk.  Three  boys  who  have  been  here  three  and  a  half 
years  have  learned  the  stone  mason's  trade  and  plastering  so  that  they  are  able  to  go 
oat  and  work  in  competition  with  white  laborers.  The  larger  number  of  the  appren- 
tices are  very  anxious  to  learn  their  trades  thorooghly  and  work  well  and  faitfaLfully 
to  that  end. 

Quite  a  number  of  the  larger  boys  have  been  out  during  the  harvest  and  thrashing 
time  among  the  farmers  of  the  surrounding  country,  and  their  work  has  proved  very 
satisfactory,  and  their  conduct  has  been  excellent. 

Each  pupil  is  required  to  work  one-half  of  each  day  during  the  term  at  school, 
and  is  taught  to  be  prompt,  industrious,  and  neat,  and  is  also  reijuired  to  make  his 
bed,  sweep  his  room,  and  keep  it  in  order  at  all  times.  The  other  half  day  is 
devoted  to  schoolroom  work.  The  main  object  in  this  department  is  to  give  the 
children  a  good  common-school  education,  such  as  will  enable  them  to  sell  their 
produce  and  do  their  marketing  intelligently. 

The  health  of  the  pupils  has  been  remarkably  good,  there  having  been  only  4 
deaths  out  of  an  enrolliuent  of  about  380.  There  have  been  no  contagious  or  infec- 
tious diseases. 

Attendance. — The  attendance  during  the  year  has  been  very  satisfactory,  the  diffi- 
culty having  been  rather  to  keep  from  taking  children  than  to  procure  them,  a  large 
number  having  been  turned  away  for  want  of  funds  to  care  for  theui.  The  average 
attendance  durmg  the  year  has  been  277.42—37.42  more  than  provided  for  by  the 
appropriation  of  Congress.  If  the  necessary  fnnds  were  appropriated,  there  Avould 
be  no  difficulty  experienced  in  securing  an  attendance  of  350. 

The  pupils  are  Sioux  from  North  Dakota  and  Montana,  and  Chippewas  from  White 
Earth,  Red  Lake,  and  Leech  Lake  reservations,  Minn.,  and  Turtle  Mountain  Reserva^ 
tion^  N.  Dak. 
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HameH  and  ihoe  depsrtment — The  boys  take  f^^eat  interest  in  their  work  in  this 
department,  and  their  progress  has  been  correspondingly  good.  One  boy  haa  finished 
his  trade  of  harness  maker  during  the  year,  and  is  now  working  in  the  rounty  seat 
of  an  adjacent  county,  on  the  oatiug\vstem,  drawing  full  journeyman's  wages. 
Numbers  of  harness  are  sold  to  the  Indians  of  this  reservation  and  a  great  deiS  of 
repairing  is  done  for  them. 

In  the  shoe  department  the  principal  work  is  repairing  the  school  shoes,  althoogb 
Rouie  splendid  shoes  are  made  by  the  boys.  Six  pupils  have  been  learning  the  bar* 
ness-iiiaker's  and  four  the  shoeuiaker's  trade. 

Besides  the  repairing  in  these  departments,  the  following  articles  have  been 
manufactured :  Thirty-four  sets  double  and  6  sets  single  harness  and  32  pairs  of  shoes. 

Tailor  shop. — In  this  department  five  boys  receive  instruction  each  half  day.  While 
there  has  been  improvement  in  their  work  it  has  not  seemed  to  be  as  rapid  as  it 
should  be.  Here  are  manufactured  the  school  uniform  suits,  a  portion  of  the  Jeans 
clothes,  and  overalls.  Besides  this  all  the  mending  of  the  boys'  clothing  is  done. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  articles  manufactured  during  the  past  year: 

Coats,  cassimere 228     Overalls pairs..     82 

Coat8,jeans 11  .  Pants,  cassimere do 321 


Mittens,  jeans pairs..  216 

8uits,  denim 14 

Vests,  jeans 10 


Pants,jeaus do 28 

Vests,  cassimere 104 


Sewing  room. — The  progress  in  this  department  has  been  very  satisfactory,  and  the 
class  of  work  has  been  excellent.  Ten  girls  have  received  instruction  during  each 
half  day.  8ome  girls  have  become  quite  expert  and  turn  out  some  very  beaatifnl 
work.  Here  are  made  all  the  underclothing  for  the  boys  and  all  the  clothing  for  the 
girls.     Following  16  a  list  of  articles  manufactured  during  the  year: 

Aprons 295     Curtains 7 

Drawers 464     Hese,  wool pairs..     97 


Dresses 426 

Lace,  thread yards..  4 

Pants,  jeans pairs..  82 

Overalls do 96 

.Sheets 106 

Shirts 209 

Tablecloths 21 

Towels 251 

Waiste 11 


Handkerchiefs 192 

Mittens,  yam pairs..  162 

Nightgowns 60 

Pillowcases 96 

Skirts,  wool 44 

Suits,  cassimere 55 

Table  covers,  crochet 4 

Underclothing pieces . .  336 


Carpenter  shop.— The  advancement  made  by  the  apprentices  in  this  department 
has  been  satisfactory.  These  apprentices,  under  the  direction  of  the  carpenter, 
have  received  thorough  instruction  in  all  branches  of  common  carpentry,  and  can  do 
all  ordinary  rough  buildiug  and  repairing.  With  the  help  of  an  irregular  white 
carfieiiter  they  have  done  all  of  the  repairing  at  the  school  during  the  year.  Sev- 
<'r:il  who  are  fair  workmen  completed  their  school  terms  during  the  year  and  have 
H'turned  to  their  homes.  They  will  be  able  to  do  in  a  satistectory  manner  such 
work  as  will  be  wanted  among  the  Indians  on  a  reservation. 

Blacksmith  shop. — While  there  has  been  no  regular  instructor  in  this  department  a 
pii]>il  who  received  instructions  under  a  former  employee  has  had  charge  of  the  shop 
during  a  part  of  the  year  and  has  done  the  work  necessary  in  a  very  creditable  man- 
ner. His  term  having  expired  he  has  returned  to  his  home  and  opened  a  shop  among 
Ins  people. 

Farm  and  garden. — As  agriculture  and  stock  raising  must,  of  necessity,  be  the  futare 
HMMiis  of  livelihood  of  the  great  majority  of  the  Indians  of  this  section  great  pains 
are  taken  to  give  the  children  thorough  instructions  in  this  pursuit  One  hundred 
and  twenty  acres  of  land  have  been  devoted  to  small  grain  and  millet,  and  abont  30 
acres  to  vegetables.  All  the  work  has  been  done  by  Indian  pupils  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  employees  in  charge. 

The  season  has  been  very  favorable  and  the  yield  both  in  quality  and  quantity  haa 
been  most  satisfactory.     The  following  is  a  list  of  the  products: 

Barley bushels..       885     Cabbage heads..  3,000 

Hay,  millet tons..       100  MangeT-wurzels  .  ..bushels..  500 

Hay,  wild do 60     Onions do 320 

Milletseed bushels..         50     Parsnips do 50 

Oats          do....  3,165     Potatoes do....  1,200 


Beets do..-.         to 

Carrots do 125 


Kuta-bagas do 500 

Turnips do 200 


Thanking  the  Department  for  the  i»romptnessin  which  all  matters  received  atten- 
tion. I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

'       ^       *^  Wm.  T.  Canfikld,  Superintendent. 

The  COMMlSBlOifKB  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS. 
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REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  CHILOCCO,  OKLA. 

Indian  School, 
Chilooco,  Okla.  {via  Arkannas  Ciiy^  Kansas),  Aaguit  12 j  1895, 

8li( :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  first  annual  report,  giving  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
indostries  and  operations  of  this  school  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1895. 

The  school  farm  contains  8,640  acres  of  excellent  land,  principally  adapted  to  stock 
raising;  but  an  abundant  harvest  of  oats,  wheat,  and  corn  has  been  grown.  The 
soil  is  excellent,  and  were  it  not  for  the  continued  droughts  grain  raising  would  be 
very  profitable. 

rarm  and  garden. — The  present  season  up  to  date  has  been  very  dry,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  past  few  weeks,  during  which  period  excellent  rains  have  fallen,  reviving 
com  and  pasturage  very  materially.  We  planted  this  season  216  acres  in  wheat,  330 
acree  in  oats,  225  acres  in  corn,  and  about  50  acres  in  garden,  making  a  total  of  821 
acres  under  cultivation.  The  wheat  and  oat  crops  were  entire  failures.  Our  garden, 
though  late  on  account  of  the  continued  drought  in  the  early  spring  and  late  into  the 
summer,  furnishes  an  abundant  amount  of  fresh  vegetables  daily  to  the  school  chil- 
dren. We  anticipate  a  half  crop  of  corn,  notwithstanding  the  drought,  which  will 
supply  us  with  a  sufiicient  amount  of  grain  for  the  year. 

Hortery. — Our  nursery  is  in  an  excellent  condition.  We  furnished  during  the  past 
year  a  great  many  orchards  for  pupils,  different  schools  and  agencies,  and  will  have 
several  thousand  trees  of  various  kinds  to  send  out  this  fall.  This  stock  is  of  the 
finest  variety  which  the  country  affords. 

Ordiard. — The  orchard,  which  contains  about  3,000  fruit  trees  of  various  kinds,  is  in 
fine  condition.  The  peach  crop  alone  will  yield  over  a  thousand  bushels  of  tine  large 
peachee  of  excellent  quality. 

Stock. — On  assuming  charge  of  this  school  I  found  a  number  of  worn-out  horses  and 
mules,  but  waa  allowed  to  sell  and  replace  them  with  good  young  stock,  and  to-day  I 
believe  that  our  horses  and  mules  (numbering  24  head)  will  compare  favorably  with 
any  school  or  agency  stock  in  the  service. 

Our  herd  of  cattle  contains  about  300  head  of  a  fair  grade  of  cattle,  from  which  wo 
get  the  greater  part  of  our  school  beef,  and  hope  soon  to  get  the  entire  supply  from 
this  herd,  which  will  unquestionably  be  the  most  economical  feature  of  the  institu- 
tion. Our  school  herd  should  be  increased  to  eight  or  nine  hundred  head.  From  this 
number  we  could  supply  our  school  with  excellent  beef  with  comparatively  no  cost 
to  the  Government. 

Buildings  and  improvements. — During  the  year  we  have  taken  down  and  removed 
three  old  frame  buildings,  which,  with  one  exception  (the  hospital),  leaves  only 
excellent  buildings,  well  equipped  with  steam  heat  and  fire  protection.  Our  bakery 
and  laundry  are  second  to  none  in  the  service.  We  have  excellent  wat<!r.  but  the 
snpply  is  hardly  sufiicient  as  it  requires  400  barrels  per  day ;  yet  1  think  with  a  small 
expenditure  an  ample  supply  will  be  secured.  The  school  and  chapel  building  is  t^ 
model  structure,  yet  it  has  not  suflieieut  amount  of  school  room,  compelling  us  to  use 
three  rooms  in  our  shop  bnilding  for  schoolrooms,  which  are  inconvenient  for  that 
purpose  and  deprives  us  of  a  sufhcient  amount  of  shop  room;  but  I  hope  in  due  time 
to  have  this  remedied  by  a  new  addition. 

Carpenter  shop. — The  carpenter,  with  4  bo^s  in  the  morning  detail  and  4  in  the 
afternoon  detail,  has  carried  on  all  the  repairing  and  improvements  in  this  line  of 
work.  I  am  glad  to  state  that  some  of  these  boys  will  make  good  carpenters,  whose 
work  will  be  a  credit  to  them. 

Hameti  shop. — The  harnessmaker  (Sioux  Indian)  has  made  a  new  and  complete 
outfit  of  driving  harness  for  our  school.  This  department  has  carried  on  all  the 
repair  work  for  the  school  and  work  teams,  and  tlie  entire  sets  of  harness  were 
never  in  better  condition.  The  harness  shop,  as  a  separate  industry,  has  only  been 
established  since  the  beginning  of  the  third  quarter,  1895,  but  it  is  well  equipped 
with  the  necessary  tools  to  do  first-class  work. 

Blacksmith  shop. — The  blacksmith,  with  a  small  addition  of  help,  carries  on  all  the 
repairs  needed  for  the  farming  implements,  in  addition  to  shoeing  the  horses  and 
mules  required  for  use  at  this  school.  I  have  recently  obtained  a  position  as  assist- 
ant blacksmith  at  one  of  the  agencies  for  un  Indian  boy  who  was  taught  this  trade 
here  in  the  shop. 

Shoe  shop. — This  department,  with  the  help  of  about  15  boys,  has  manufactured 
this  year  697  pairs  boys*  and  girls'  shoes,  in  addition  to  half-soli ug  and  repairing 
shoes  for  346  pupils. 

Tailor  shop. — With  the  assistance  of  12  boys  in  this  department,  there  have  been 
manufactured  and  fabricated  96  jeans  coats,  75  undershirts,  163  uniform  suits,  856 
shirts,  men's  and  boys*,  866  pairs  jeans  pants,  and  504  pairs  drawers. 

Sewing  room. — ^About  20  girls  in  this  department,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
seamstress,  have  made  345  aprons,  601  bed  sheets,  IL  curtains,  assorted,  112  pillow- 
cases, 980  dresseS;  assorted,  160  pairs  garters,  712  napkins,  246  skirts,  201  towels,  950 
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pieces  girls'  underwear,  115  girls*  waists,  and  118  boys'  waists.    See  alphabetical  list 
of  manufactured  articles  below: 


Aprons number. .  345 

Bed  sheets do 601 

PillowcJises do 112 

Curtains,  assorted do 11 

Coats,  jeans do 90 

Dresses,  assorted do 080 

]  )rawer8,  boys' pairs . .  504 

Garters do 160 

Napkins number..  712 

Pants,  jeans pairs. .  866 

Skirts,  assorted number. .  246 


Shirts,  men's  and  boys',  .number. . 

Suits,  uniform do 

Shoes,  boys'  and  girls' pairs . . 

Towels number. . 

Underwear,  girls' pieces. . 

Undershirts,  boys' number . . 

Waists,  girls' do 

Waists,  boys* do 


859 
163 
697 
20- 
950 
75 
115 
118 


Total  pieces  fabricated  in  the 
above  named  departments. .  7, 811 


Lamidry. — In  this  department,  under  the  supervision  of  the  laundress,  about  20  girls 
do  the  laundry  work  for  the  entire  school.  It  keeps  them  very  busy  and  at  work 
most  of  the  time,  but  they  are  apt  and  seem  cheerful  in  their  work. 

School. — The  literary  work  of  this  school  has  been  under  the  supervision  of  a  prin- 
cipal and  seven  assistants,  including  the  kindergartener.  A  course  of  study  has  been 
introduced  and  more  careful  grading  required.  The  outline  of  study  provides  for 
ten  years'  work  in  addition  to  the  year  spent  in  the  kindergarten.  Kspeoial  atten- 
tion is  laid  upon  the  study  of  English,  and  at  school,  as  well  as  upon  the  playground 
and  in  the  shops  and  field,  no  Indian  is  spoken. 

The  kindergarten  is  found  to  be  the  ideal  school  for  the  young  pupils  entering 
school  for  the  first  time.  Here  that  timidity  and  bashfulness  that  characterizes  the 
Indian  child  is  gradually  worn  away,  and  he  soon  learns  to  have  confidence  And  to 
speak  and  read  m  a  natural  tone  of  voice. 

Much  written  work  is  required  in  all  grades,  frequent  examinations  are  held,  and 
thorough  work  is  required.  For  the  more  advanced  grades  two  literary  societies 
have  been  organized,  and  pupils  are  here  taught  to  debate,  declaim,  and  perform  such 
other  duties  as  may  be  required  of  them.  In  this  work  the  Indian  youth  is  given 
confidence  and  self-reliance,  which  he  is  much  in  need  of. 

Tliree  hundred  and  forty-six  pupils  were  enrolled  at  one  time  during  the  school 
year,  with  an  average  attendance  of  325. 

A  clans  of  six  was  graduated  at  the  close  of  the  school  year,  and  without  a  single 
exception  they  will  make  their  way  successfully  and  reflect  credit  upon  themselves 
and  the  cause  of  Indian  education  in  general. 

Wednesday,  June  26,  the  graduating  exercises  took  place  in  the  large  assembly 
hall  in  the  school  building.  It  goes  without  saying  that  it  closed  the  most  success- 
ful year's  work  in  the  history  of  Chilocco.  Long  before  the  time  fi>r  the  exercises  to 
begin  it  was  plainly  to  be  seen  that  not  more  than  half  of  the  immense  throng  in 
waiting  could  be  accommodated  even  in  the  spacious  cbapel  building.  As  many 
were  turned  away  who  could  not  gain  admittance  as  were  given  standing  room  and 
seats  in  the  aisles.  This  immense  crowd  of  people  was  estimated  at  1,500,  and  the 
interest  they  showed  in  the  exercises  from  beginning  to  end  was  close. 

The  graduating  exercises  were  a  testimonial  to  the  teachers  and  employees  who 
worked  with  these  boys  and  girls  to  prepare  them  for  this  time,  and  when  the  exer- 
cises were  concluded  it  made  glad  the  hearts  of  us  all  to  feel  that  these  pupils  who 
were  now  young  men  and  young  women  were  competent  to  make  their  own  way. 

In  closing  this  report  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  courtesies  and  promptness  shown 
us  by  your  office. 

Very  respectfully, 

Ben.  F.  Taylor,  Superintendent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  SEGER  COLONY,  OKLA. 

Segrr  Colony  School, 

SegeTf  Okla.,  Augtist  SO,  1895, 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  suomit  this  my  third  annual  report  of  the  work  of  this 
school. 

After  the  usual  vacation  of  two  months,  July  and  August,  the  school  opened  Sep- 
tember 1,  1894.  The  children  came  in  promptly  during  this  month,  making  an 
average  of  77i,  while  the  average  for  the  entire  year  was  77f.  The  enrollment  for 
the  entire  year  includes  92  names.  The  dilference  between  the  enrollment  and  the 
average  attendance  is  due  most  to  the  fact  that  8  pupils  were  sent  away  to  training 
schools,  and  their  places  iilled  by  new  enrollment.    It  was  not  the  intention  to  take 
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inmore  than  65  cnildren  doring  the  past  year,  but  when  the  school  was  opened  there 
were  so  many  applications  that  I  cleaned  ont  an  old  building  used  a«i  a  carpenter 
shop  and  put  in  sufficient  beds  to  accommodate  12  boys,  thus  providing  a  temporary 
arrangement  whereby  we  could  care  for  nn  increased  number. 

There  was  but  one  runaway  during  the  year,  and  in  this  instance  the  father  brought 
the  boy  back  promptly,  and  assured  me  that  no  more  trouble  would  be  found  with 
him  in  this  way,  and  so  it  was. 

The  school  committee,  consisting  of  five  members,  which  I  chose  from  among  the 
adult  camp  Indians,  have  served  during  the  past  year,  and  have  been  of  great  assist- 
ance, not  only  in  maintaining  attendance  and  discipline,  but  in  carrying  the  civilizing 
influence  of  the  s<rhool  to  the  camp.  A  member  of  this  committee  sometimes  accom- 
panies me  on  the  rounds  of  inspection,  and  they  are  getting  to  bo  quite  good  judges 
of  housekeeping  and  the  general  fitness  of  things.  I  tind,  too,  that  while  this 
committee  has  been  helping  me  in  the  school  the  work  has  been  helping  them.  It 
has  broadened  their  minds  and  increased  their  desire  to  become  more  civilized. 

BslttJon  between  parents  and  lohool. — There  has  been  the  most  pleasant  relation 
maintained  between  the  parents  and  the  school  during  the  entire  year.  When  it  has 
been  found  necessary  to  discipline  a  child,  the  parents  have  been  the  strongest  sup- 
porters of  the  action.  Although  the  Indians  come  every  two  weeks  to  the  school  for 
their  rations,  they  do  not  offer  to  take  away  the  children  without  permisHion. 

IMieipliBe. —  The  matter  of  discipline  ban  ceased  to  be  a  problem.  Perhaps  it  is 
because  rules  arenot  made  unless  there  is  a  reasonableprobability  of  enforcing  them. 
There  has  been  a  marked  improvement  all  along  thin  line,  but  I  seethe  need  of  being 
more  strict  in  regard  to  English  speaking.  As  a  rule,  the  children  do  their  worK 
cheerfolly  and  well,  and  are  orderly  and  studious  in  the  schoolroom. 

Sduwlzoom  work. — I  can  report  very  satisfactory  results  in  the  schoolroom  work. 
The  teachers  have  been  faithful  and  untiring  in  their  efforts.  The  holidays  were 
generally  observed  by  some  special  programme  or  exercise.  The  Christmas  pro- 
gramme inclnded  a  tree  and  many  presents.  The  largest  room  was  packed  full,  and 
staging  was  bailt  at  each  window,  all  of  which  was  iilTed  with  eager  spectators.  The 
school  was  remembered  by  kind  friends  in  the  East,  who  sent  many  presents. 

Xndsstiial  work. — The  work  for  the  boys  consists,  for  the  most  part,  of  general  farm 
work,  cutting  and  carrying  in  wood,  building  and  repairing  fence;  they  also  help  in 
the  dining  room,  kitchen,  and  laundry.  They  help  to  run  the  sawmill  and  feed  mill, 
one  white  employee  with  them  being  all  that  is  necessary  in  running  both  engine  and 
mills. 

The  ^rls  are  taught  lanndryinc,  cooking,  baking,  sewing,  cutting  and  fitting, 
and  a  limited  amonnt  of  fancy  work.  The  laundry  was  entirely  under  the  charge  of 
Indian  help.  The  sewing  has  been  done  entirely  by  Indian  girls,  the  two  seamstresses 
getting  $10  per  month  each,  going  to  school  half  the  day  and  working  liaJf  the  day 
alternately. 

There  were  on  pay  during  the  year  two  girls  in  the  laundry  formerly  from  Carlisle, 
an  assistant  matron  from  Haskell,  and  two  seamstresses,  two  assistant  cooks  for  the 
children,  and  two  assistant  cooks  for  the  mess,  who  received  their  training  at  this 
school.     The  last  six  named  went  to  school  half  the  day  and  worked  the  other  half. 

The  girls  of  the  school  now  own  21  head  of  cattle,  1  house,  1  new  wagou,  3  horses, 
1  Mason  &,  Hamlin  organ,  and  have  $100  dollars  on  interest,  all  the  savmgs  of  wages 
earned  in  this  school. 

livestock.— The  herd  of  school  cattle  furnished  nearly  all  of  the  beef  during  the  past 
Tear,  and  has  increased  to  about  250  head ;  this  was  from  a  start  of  120  head.  There 
has  been  added  during  the  year  by  purchase  3  fine  bulls,  which  will  add  umch  to  the 
value  of  the  increase.  We  now  have  6  colts,  ranging  up  to  2  years  old,  and  1  mule 
colt,  all  growing  up  to  famish  teams  for  the  school  as  they  are  needed.  The  hogs 
have  been  a  source  of  much  profit  to  the  school  by  furnishing  the  meat  and  lard,  and 
a  supply  of  young  hogs  for  future  use.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  stock  raisiug  will 
in  the  future  contribute  largely  to  the  support  of  the  school,  as  well  as  furnish  a 
practical  lesson  to  the  boys  in  how  to  support  themselves  from  the  grass  which 
grows  so  abundantly  on  their  allotments.  The  dairy  herd  has  furnished  milk  for 
the  children,  and  they  have  learned  to  use  it  more  and  like  it  much  better. 

Bnildixigs  and  improvements. — A  new  laundry  building  20  by  50  feet,  one  story,  was 
bailt  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year.    The  sand  and  stone  were  delivered  on  the 

froand,  the  excavating,  shingling,  and  much  of  the  painting  was  doue  by  the  school 
elp.  The  water  8n]>ply  was  connected  with  the  new  laundry,  and  mains  laid  to  the 
fronnds  in  front  of  the  school  buildings  where  a  fountain  is  connected,  all  by  school 
elp.  The  fences  around  the  school  grounds  have  been  changed  and  rebuilt,  adding 
mnch  to  the  appearance  and  utility;  a  large  corral,  or  stock  yard,  has  been  inclosed 
with  a  board  fence ;  a  hog  lot  of  about  15  acres  has  been  inclosed  with  a  good  tight 
fence,  all  the  lomber  for  such  purposes  being  sawed  at  the  school  mill  with  school 
help. 
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Fralt  trees. — The  past  two  years  have  beeu  very  unfavorable  for  the  growinf;^  of 
fruit  trees,  yet  we  have  succeeded  in  getting  a  few  to  grow.  The  last  year  has  been 
unusually  bad.  A  iine  lot  of  trees  were  furnished  tliiH  school  by  the  Chilocco  School, 
but  the  ground  remained  so  dry  they  could  not  grow.  It  is  the  intention  to  try  again 
with  the  hope  of  having  a  more  favorable  scnsou  and  in  that  way  be  more  success- 
ful. When  once  started  I  feel  that  they  will  grow  all  right,  and  they  will  be  of  moch 
help  to  the  school  if  success  can  be  obtained  in  getting  the  trees. 

Health. — The  health  of  the  children  was  very  good  during  the  year,  there  being  but 
one  death,  and  that  was  a  little  boy  who  was  ailing  at  the  time  he  entered. 

Employees. — The  matron  was  transferred  during  the  early  part  of  September  to  the 
Cheyenne  School  at  the.  agency,  and  having  no  assistant  matron  it  left  the  school 
entirely  without  a  matron.  One  of  the  most  advanced  school  girls  was  ])ut  on  the 
rolls  as  a  temporary  matron  and  the  school  moved  along  very  smoothly  for  about 
two  months  wnen  another  matron  was  appointed. 

There  was  no  change  in  the  school  girls  employed  by  the  school,  except  in  the  line 
of  promotion  and  in  one  instance  wliere  one  of  the  assistant  cooks  was  married. 
She  was  married  to  the  assistant  farmer,  and  according  to  the  white  man's  laws,  and 
they  are  now  doing  quite  well  toward  making  themselves  a  home.  I  feel  very  grate- 
ful to  the  employees  for  the  very  faithful  and  efficient  service  rendered  daring  the 
year. 

Miscellaneoiuk — The  past  year  has  been  too  dry  lor  farming.  The  entire  crop  of 
wheat,  oats,  barley,  and  rye  were  lost.  The  ground  was  again  plowed  and  planted 
to  corn,  Kaffir  com,  .Jerusalem  coru,  and  millet,  but  it  was  bo  dry  that  this  crop  was 
ouly  a  partial  success.  There  will  be  from  it  a  small  yield  of  grain  and  a  consider- 
able amount  of  fodder,  and  the  hay  will  be  good.  A  small  portion  of  the  country 
around  the  school  was  more  severely  visited  with  drought  than  other  sections  of  the 
surrounding  country.  I  am  more  than  ever  convinced  that  it  will  be  necessary  to 
irrigate  in  order  to  insure  a  good  garden  for  the  school,  which  I  hope  to  do  next 
year  on  a  small  scale.  It  has  been  a  great  misfortune  to  the  school  to  lose  the  entire 
crop  of  small  grain,  but  while  the  farm  has  not  been  remunerative  for  the  past  year, 
the  live  stock  lias  done  remarkably  well. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  year  I  sent,  as  an  experiment,  four  of  the  schoolboys 
to  the  public  school  about  a  mile  distant  from  this  school.  They  did  chores  nights 
and  mornings  and  worked  Saturdays  and  got  along  very  nicely.  The  white  children 
treated  them  very  well,  and  the  teacher  of  the  ))ublic  school  was  pleased  with  them 
as  scholars.  I  believe  if  the  Indians  were  living  permanently  on  their  allotments, 
and  in  houses,  it  would  be  practicable  to  send  many  of  the  children  to  the  public 
schools;  but  until  this  is  done  the  boarding  school  is  the  best  place  to  educate  them. 

The  contractors  for  the  erection  of  a  girls'  dormitory  and  an  addition  to  the  kitchen 
and  dining  room  are  now  at  work,  and  when  the  work  is  completed  it  will  nearly 
double  the  capacity  of  the  plant,  and  will,  it  is  hoped,  greatly  lessen  the  expense 
per  capita  and  more  than  double  the  benefits  to  the  Indians.  It  will  remove  from 
the  camps  a  large  percentage  of  the  uncivilized  element  now  learning  to  be  Indians  to 
where  they  will  be  taught  civilization.  When  the  preponderance  is  on  the  side  of 
civilization  the  progress  will  be  much  more  rapid.  There  will  then  be  less  to  go 
back  to. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  express  my  sincere  thanks  to  the  Indian  Office  for  the  cor- 
dial support  this  school  ha<)  received.  It  has  encouraged  and  stimulated  us  in  our 
efforts.  It  is  justly  due  Capt.  A.  E.  Woodson,  acting  United  States  Indian  agent  at 
the  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency,  that  I  should  acknowledge  his  cordial  support 
of  this  school.  It  has  been  valuable  and  is  appreciated. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

John  H.  Seger,  Superintendent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  CHEMAWA,  OREO 

Salem  Indian  School, 
Chematoa,  Oreg.y  November  1,  1895. 

Sir:  I  herewith  submit  the  annual  report  of  this  school: 

Location. — The  Salem  Indian  School,  Oregon,  is  situated  about  5  miles  north  of 
Salem  on  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  the  station  at  the  school  being  called 
Chemawa. 

The  school  farm  consists  of  about  200  acres  of  laud,  part  of  which  has  been  cleared 
of  the  timber  and  is  used  for  the  school  campus  and  for  agriculture ;  on  another  part  of 
this  farm  the  timber  has  been  cut  down  and  a  great  X)ortion  of  the  same  is  still  scat- 
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tered  abont  the  land,  rendering  it  nseless  except  for  pasturage ;  on  the  remainder  of 
the  farm  the  timber  is  still  standing  in  its  origiual  state.  The  natural  location  of 
this  school  is  beautiful,  and  with  proper  care  and  work  on  the  part  of  those  employed 
here  Chemawa  can  be  made  one  of  tne  most  beautiful  places  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Boildings. — There  are  24  buildings  here,  well  built  and  (^uite  well  arranged  for  the 
purposes  for  which  they  were  intended.  The  ^irincipal  buildings  are  as  follows,  viz: 
The  girls'  dormitory  and  boarding  ball,  a  large  three-story  building;  the  boys'  dormi- 
tory, another  large  three-story  building ;  the  small  boys'  building ;  tne  hospital  build- 
ing: the  employees'  building,  formerly  called  the  mess  building,  but  now  known 
as  the  caf6  (as  there  have  been  in  the  past  so  many  miserable  **  messes"  which  origi- 
nated in  the  mess  building  at  this  school,  we  concluded  that  a  dififerent  name  for  this 
building  would  have  a  salutary  effect) ;  the  superintendent's  cottage ;  the  school  build- 
ing; the  laundry;  the  enginehouse,  and  the  different  buildings  for  the  industries, 
such  as  car^ntering,  blackamithing,  shoemaking,  harness  making,  wagon  making, 
painting,  tailoring,  dressmaking,  plumbing,  and  dairying. 

Last  fall,  while  in  charge  of  this  school,  I  found  that  most  of  the  buildings  needed 
painting,  and  I  continued  the  painting  which  Superintendent  O.  H.  Parker  nad  com- 
menced, and  since  I  have  been  in  charge  this  time  I  have  continued  the  work,  and 
at  the  present  time  the  exterior  of  all  the  buildingsj)reseut  a  neat  appearance,  and 
it  will  also  be  of  great  service  in  protecting  the  buildings  from  the  decaying  influ- 
ences of  the  eight  or  nine  months  of  rainy  weather.  This  painting  should  be  con- 
tinned  on  the  interior  of  these  buildings  as  many  of  them  are  badly  in  need  of  it. 

Sehoolroom  work. — Under  the  able  management  of  Principal  Eugene  C.  Nardin  and 
his  corps  of  teachers  the  literarv  work  of  the  school  has  been  very  successful  during 
the  past  year,  although  much  octter  results  would  have  been  obtained  had  it  not 
been  necessary  t-o  have  so  many  changes  in  the  corps  of  teachers.  The  present  corps 
of  teachers  seems  to  be  working  harmoniously  and  with  interest  and  energy. 

nie  induftriet. — One  of  the  leading  principles  which  this  school  is  endeavoring  to 
inculcate  into  the  minds  of  these  pupils  is  that  earnest,  honest,  continuous  hard 
work  is  necessary  to  insure  success  in  life.  In  all  lines  of  work,  whether  within  the 
schoolroom  or  outside  of  it,  this  necessary  element  of  success  in  life  is  kept  in  view, 
and  in  the  various  ^' shops"  here  is  this  brought  constantly  before  the  pupil's  minds. 

The  oarpenter  shop. — In  the  carpenter  shop  much  has  been  accomplished  under  the 
able  goiaance  of  Clarence  Van  Patten,  the  carpenter.  Being  a  skillful  and  rapid 
workman  himself,  the  boys  under  his  guidance  are  making  good  progress.  The 
new  bam,  the  new  laundry,  and  the  various  other  work  done  by  this  shop  would  be 
a  credit  to  any  shop. 

The  tailor  ihop. — This  shop  is  under  the  experienced  guidance  of  Axel  Peterson,  a 
practical  tailor,  and  his  efficiency  is  clearly  shown  by  the  fine  tailor-made  suits  of 
clothes  which  his  boys  can  make.  Even  some  of  the  leading  citizens  of  Salem  are 
wearing  suits  of  clothes  which  have  been  made  by  boys  in  the  tailor  shop  at  this 
school,  and  these  clothes  can  not  be  distinguished  from  those  made  in  the  tailor  shops 
of  the  city. 

The  shoe  and  hamess  shop. — The  shoe  and  harness  shops  have  recently  been  consoli- 
dated and  placed  under  the  management  of  Jno.  W.  Gray,  an  experienced  and  thor- 
oughly trained  man  in  both  trades.  During  the  past  year  the  shoe  shop  has  been 
under  two  dift'erent  men,  one  of  whom  was  a  good  shoemaker  and  accomplished  con- 
siderable in  the  shop,  but  during  the  other  pai-t  of  the  year  it  would  have  been 
much  better  if  the  shop  had  been  closed.  From  what  I  have  seen  of  Mr.  Gray's 
management  and  work,  I  am  confident  that  you  made  a  wise  selection  when  you 
chose  Dim  for  this  position  here. 

The  blacksmith  and  wagon  shops. — These  shops  are  under  the  management  of  William 
Qoodrich,  and  he  and  his  boys  are  doing  good  work.  For  some  time  previous  to  the 
past  year  (1895)  this  shop  seemed  to  have  been  mismanaged.  On  taking  charge  of 
this  school  in  September,  1894,  I  found  in  this  shop  14  unfinished  wagons  in  ''all 
stages  of  completeness."  The  workmanship  was  of  the  poorest  quality,  and  showed 
evidences  of  ''bungling"  throughout.  It  has  been  the  aim  of  this  shop  to  correct 
these  bad  habits  and  to  teach  these  boys  how  to  make  a  wagon  and  how  to  do  neces- 
sary repairs  in  both  wood  and  iron  work. 

During  the  past  few  months  this  shop  has  sent  out  5  farm  wagons  to  the  Round 
Valley  Agency,  Cal.,  2  spring  wagons  to  Puyallup  school,  Washington,  and  made  2 
wagons  for  the  use  of  this  school,  besides  doing  a  great  amount  of  repairing  for  the 
school  and  for  other  people. 

The  farm. — One  of  the  most  important  industries  taught  here  is  that  of  farming, 
and  this  school  is  to  be  congratulated  that  the  farm  is  in  such  efficient  hands  as  that 
of  A.  G.  Hunter,  the  present  farmer.  The  farm  work  here  naturally  divides  itself 
into  the  following  divisions,  viz :  (1)  Agriculture,  (2)  fruit  culture,  (3)  arbor  culture, 
(4)  stock  raising,  and  (5)  dairying. 

In  the  pursuit  of  agriculture  the  boys  are  taught  the  proper  care  of  the  land  and 
preparation  of  the  same  and  use  of  fertilizers  for  grass,  grain,  and  vegetables. 
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In  frait  cultare  they  are  taught  the  preparation  and  care  of  the  soil  for  both  the 
small  fruits  and  also  the  fruit  trees,  ns  well  as  the  use  of  the  sprayer  and  the  various 
spray  materials,  the  use  of  which  is  so  essential  for  the  proper  protection  of  the 
trees  and  fruit  from  the  ravaires  of  tlio  (■o<llinir  moth  and  otiier  insects  so  destractive 
to  the  fruit  in  this  climate.  The  fjrraftiu^  and  the  pruning  of  the  trees  receive  their 
proper  share  of  the  instruction  in  fruit  culture,  and  from  the  results  obtained  In  the 
above  lines  the  boys  and  gurl^  have,  during  the  past  ^oar,had  a  practical  iUastration 
ot  its  value  by  the  greatl}''  increased  supply  of  fruit  raised,  as  well  as  in  the  large 
supply  of  berries. 

The  arbor  culture  taught  has  been  the  means  of  properly  clearing  a  portion  of  the 
land,  removing  many  of  the  unsightly  stumps  and  dead  trees,  and  the  properly 
triuiming  of  the  beautiful  fir  trees  about  tlie  place,  especially  on  the  school  campus. 
thereby  greatly  beautifying  the  school  grounas.  Arbor  culture  is  of  great  practical 
value  to  these  pupils,  especially  m  thi^  country,  where  there  is  such  wanton  waste  of 
timber,  as  it  will  be  but  a  few  years  when  timber  m  Or^gou  will  be  of  great  valoe, 
and  those  who  learn  the  proper  care  of  these  trees  will  be  the  ones  who  will  reap 
the  benefit. 

Stock  raising  is  taught  on  a  small  s(;ale  in  a  practical  way  in  the  care  of  the  stock, 
and  horses,  and  the  breeding  and  raising  of  the  calves,  pigs,  and  chickens.  The 
interest  and  painstaking  care  with  which  some  of  these  boys  attend  to  this  line  of 
work  is  well  worthy  of  praise. 

Dairying  has  not  been  the  success  that  should  be  attained,  but  the  fault  is  with 
the  quality  of  the  cows  composing  the  herd  here.  Many  of  them  are  quite  old,  and 
the  greater  number  of  them  the  Almighty  never  intended  for  dairy  purposes.  This 
important  industry  should  be  made. prominent  for  both  the  boys  and  the  girls. 

Plumbing  and  engineeiinjgf. — The  plumber  shop  and  boiler  house  and  engines  are  in 
the  hands  of  Jonas  Laufman,  who  takes  great  interest  in  his  particular  nnes  and  is 
a  worthy  example  of  faithfulness  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties. 

In  the  plumber  shop  the  boys  are  taught  all  of  the  various  duties  of  the  ordinary 
plumber,  while  in  the  engine  room  and  boiler  house  they  are  taught  the  proper  care 
of  the  various  engines  and  steam  pumps  in  use  here,  and  also  the  proper  manner  of 
firing  the  boilers  and  the  ]>roper  care  of  the  same. 

The  paint  shop. — There  is  no  authorized  person  to  take  charge  of  this  shop^  bnt  I 
hope  that  another  year  someone  will  be  placed  in  charge  of  the  same,  as  it  is  an  indus- 
try in  which  many  of  the  boys  take  great  interest.  Under  the  wise  direction  of  A. 
G.  Hunter,  the  farmer  (who,  by  the  way,  is  both  an  experienced  and  practical  painter 
as  well  OS  farmer),  several  of  the  boys  who  have  gone  out  into  the  world  for  them- 
selves recently  are  now  making  a  good  living  in  following  the  painters'  trade.  At 
present  Mr.  Hunter  kindly  assists  tlie  boys  in  the  paint  shop,  in  teaching  them  how 
to  mix  the  colors  and,  while  at  work  on  the  buildings,  how  to  spread  the  material* 
In  this  way  the  boys  are  making  considerable  progress  in  this  line.  This  work  is 
done  by  Mr.  Hunter  in  addition  to  his  many  duties  as  farmer,  ''while  he  is  I'esting.'' 

The  bake  shop. — The  bake  Hhop  Is  in  charge  of  Mrs.  Nardin,  and  here  is  where  the 
pupils  are  taught  the  process  of  bread  making,  complete.  The  work  is  well  done, 
and  many  of  them  can  make  good  bread. 

The  laundry. — The  laundry  is  in  charge  of  Miss  Matilda  Kruger,  a  noble  Indian 
woman  whose  example  is  worth  a  great  deal  to  these  boys  and  girls.  In  the  laundry 
is  taught  all  manner  of  laundry  work,  in  addition  to  doing  the  laundry  work  for  the 
school. 

For  the  past  year  the  laundry  has  been  but  poorly  equipped,  but  with  the  recently 
purchased  machinery  much  more  can  be  accomplished  and  more  time  afforded  for 
detailed  instruction  m  laundry  work. 

Few  seem  to  realize  that  there  are  numerous  openings  in  all  cities  for  those 
experienced  in  laundry  work  in  steam  laundries,  and  these  boys  and  girls  have  a 
chaiK^e  hereto  learn  the  steam-laundry  trade,  thereby  fitting  themselves  for  positions 
with  good  paying  salaries.  This  should  not  be  overlooked,  and  the  steam  laundry 
should  be  thoroughly  equipped.  This  is  no  longer  ''squaw  work,''  but  a  good 
industry  for  the  boys  as  well,  some  of  wliom  are  now  learning  the  trade  here. 

Household  work. — The  many  and  various  duties  connected  with  the  proper  care  of 
the  interior  of  the  houses  are  efiiciently  taught  by  the  matrons.  'Hiat  this  work 
may  be  jiroperly  done  requires  matrons  with  love  for  the  work  an<l  possessing  those 
motherly  <iualities  so  essential  in  the  family.  The  clean  fioors  of  the  children's 
rooms  and  the  neat  and  tidy  appearance  of  the  rooms  in  otlier  respects  show  that 
thcHe  boys  and  girls  are  rapidly  being  civilized.  Cleanliness  begets  civilization, 
just  as  certainly  !is  filth  begets  barbarism. 

The  sewing  room. — The  sewing  room  is  in  charge  of  Miss  Dollie  Laufman.    Here  the 


which  are  worn  by  the  children  of  the  school.    This  has  proven  of  great  value  in 
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teaching  the  children  the  proper  care  of  clothing.  Girls  as  well  as  boys  are  detailed 
to  the  tailor  shop,  and  many  of  them  are  doing  well  in  this  line  of  sewing.  Many 
of  the  girls  show  a  great  amount  of  taste  in  their  wearing  apparel,  and  this  proves 
to  be  quite  an  incentive  to  others  to  emulate  their  example. 

The  Mffldag. — The  cooking  is  a  leading  industry,  taught  under  the  direction  of  Miss 
Carrie  Chamley.  The  girls  are  taught  the  preparation  of  the  various  kinds  of  food, 
and  do  the  cooking  for  the  school.  Occasionally  the  girls  prepare  special  dishes  of 
their  invention,  and  they  are  very  nicely  done.  There  should  be  arrangements 
whereby  there  could  be  a  special  cooking  class.  At  this  school  this  could  be  done 
with  comparatively  little  expense. 

The  hospital. — In  the  hospital  kitchen  the  cooking  is  done  on  a  smaller  scale,  and 
there,  of  course,  the  best  results  can  be  obtained,  especially  as  the  sick  often  require 
dainty  dishes  which  can  not  be  prepared  in  the  steajn  cookers  of  the  school  kitchen. 

Mrs.  £.  T.  Adair,  the  nurse,  who  has  charge  of  the  hospital  kitchen,  has  taught 
several  of  the  Indian  girls,  until  now  some  of  them  are  really  fine  cooks. 

The  oaf6. — The  caf<^,  formerly  called  the  mess,  affords  a  fine  opportunity  to  train 
these  Indian  girls  to  become  good  cooks  and  good  waiters  or  dining-room  girls. 
With  this  object  in  view,  we  aischarged  our  white  dining-room  and  kitchen  girls 
and  detailed  two  full-blood  Indian  girls  to  the  kitchen  and  dining  room  of  the  caf(6. 
These  girls  have  been  doin^  very  well,  and  their  improvement  has  been  very  rapid 
and  marked.  They  are  paid  a  reasonable  amount  for  their  services,  and  continue 
their  regnlwr  school  duties. 

This  innovation  possibly  might  not  suit  the  ideas  of  some  in  the  service  who  are 
'Hoohigh  toned  to  oe  cooked  for  and  served  by  an  Indian;"  but  I  concluded  if  there 
should  ever  any  such  come  to  the  Salem  Indian  school,  and  if  they  could  not  endure 
the  cook  and  dining-room  girl  (Indians)  of  the  Salem  Indian  school  caf6,  such  an 
employee  could  resign. 

Details  and  arrangement  of  work. — The  details  are  made  for  such  length  of  time  as 
will  enable  the  pupil  to  become  proficient  in  his  or  her  particular  work.  JRie  plan  of 
changing  the  details  monthly  is  not  in  vogue  here.  We  believe  in  a  perri^  learning 
to  do  at  least  some  one  thing,  and  to  be  able  to  do  that  one  thing  '^Hl  before 
attempting  another.  Even  the  slop  trade  well  learned  is  worth  a  great  deal  to  a  boy. 
In  detailing  pupils  for  particular  trades,  that  trade  is  selected  for  which  the  pupil 
seems  best  adapted,  and  then  he  is  kept  at  that  trade  until  he  becomes  proficient  in 
it.  The  present  policy  at  this  school  is  not  to  attempt  to  make  ''jacks-at-all- 
trades.'' 

The  pupils  all  attend  schoolroom  work  one-half  of  each  day,  and  the  other  one- 
half  of  each  day  is  spent  at  the  industrial  work  to  which  such  pupils  may  have  been 
regularly  detailed. 

Sanitary  oonditionB. — The  health  of  the  pupils  here  has  been  fairly  good  during  the 
past  year.  There  have  been  a  few  deaths,  but  the  greatest  care  and  attention  is 
given  to  the  diet  and  health  of  these  children. 

SecommendationB. — In  former  letters  to  you  I  have  had  the  honor  to  recommend  a 
complete  system  of  sewerage  and  a  complete  and  adequate  steam-heating  plant  and 
water  system.  These,  I  know,  will  cost  some  money,  but  I  hope  Congress  will  not  be 
"penny  w  ise  and  pound  foolish  '*  regarding  this  matter.  The  school  has  outgrown  the 
present  system  of  sewerage  as  well  as  the  heating  plant  and  water  system.  Were 
the  Members  of  Congress  to  visit  this  place,  they  would  readily  see  the  necessity 
of  the  above  recommendation. 

I  urgently  recommend  to  you  and  to  Congress  that  ample  appropriations  be  made 
for  this  school,  so  that  a  complete  system  of  sewerage,  a  complete  and  adeouate 
steam -heating  plant,  and  water  system,  with  necessary  standpipe,  may  be  placed 
here  at  the  earliest  opportunity.  These  I  deem  of  prime  importance,  both  tor  the 
sake  of  the  health  of  these  pupils  and  for  the  proper  care  and  protection  of  this 
valuable  property.    In  case  of  hre  here  we  are  practically  helpless. 

Accompanying  this  annual  report  you  will  please  find  school  statistics  for  1895. 

Very  respectfully  submitted. 

Charles  D.  Rakeatraw, 
Supervisor  Indian  SchooU,  in  charge. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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REPORT   OF  SCHOOL   AT  CARLISLE,  PA. 

Carlible,  Pa.,  Aitguit  19, 1S9S. 
Slii:  M.v  Hixtmnth  annual  report  of  tbin  acbool  is  herewith  aubmitted.   The  fol- 
Inwiiig  tii'ble  ghows  tbe  chaDges  in  pnpulation  during  the  yeu : 
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As  tbe  years  pa8G,  nixl  the  ncope  of  tho  scliool  1^'o^k  hccntnen  more  clearly  defined, 
it  is  not  to  be  I'Xpected  tliiit  pacb  HucceHBivt  year  will  develop  any  Rrcat  cbanges  in 
conditions  or  inetboilH.  but  that  they  will  ratber  nhoir  a,  steadj  iniiinlnining  of  tbo 
ittandard  already  reached,  with  only  Hiieh  ailded  features  nit  eipeiipnco  or  slt«red 
conditions  may  make  ueccsHory  or  desirable.     Experience  proves  that  tbe  kind  of 
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education  that  will  save  the  Indian  to  material  neefulness  and  good  citizenship  is 
made  np  of  four  separate  and  distinct  parts,  in  ord<T  of  value,  as  follows: 

First.  A  usable  knowledge  of  the  language  of  the  country. 

Second.  Skill  in  some  indnstry. 

Third.  The  courage  of  civilization.  ' 

Fourth.  A  knowledge  of  books,  or  edncation,  so-called. 

Tgwg^'^*  speaking. — In  developing  this  order  of  progress  the  nse  of  the  English 
language  is  made  compulsory  in  the  school,  and  further  pushed  through  bringing 
into  one  school  children  from  many  tribes,  and  then  from  time  to  time  sending  pupils 
into  English-speaking  families  by  the  outing  system,  by  whichmultiplicity  of  means 
English  soon  becomes  the  habit  of  the  tongue  and  mind  with  most  students.  The 
greatest  difiBcnlty  is  with  those  who  have  previously  made  some  progress  with  read- 
ing some  Indian  vernacular.  Without  knowledge  of  our  language  the  Indian  is 
helpless  in  any  situation  requiring  intercourse  with  the  white  race.  Hence  it  is  the 
prime  necessity  in  his  education. 

Ltdnstries. — Of  almost  equal  importance  with  the  first  condition  is  the  "industrial 
training.^'  To  this  end  the  aim  has  been  to  make  the  school  shops  as  practical  as 
possible.  The  only  bar  that  now  exists  to  as  complete  protioiency  as  may  be 
obtained  in  the  school  is  the  unnecessary  broken  nature  of  tne  work  caused  by  the 
expii-ation  of  the  school  period  and  return  of  students  to  their  homes,  and  the  nec- 
essary' summer  ontings.  As  it  is,  in  each  department  every  year  ordinary  journeyman 
proficiency  by  some,  and  in  a  few  cases  special  excellence  of  workmanship,  is 
reached.  It  has  always  been  my  aim  to  carry  on  the  industrial  work  of  the  school 
with  as  little  expense  as  possible  for  appliances,  the  only  fairly  well  equipped 
department  being  the  printing  office,  which,  in  return,  proves  of  exceptional  value 
to  the  school  as  an  industrial  factor,  educator,  and  convenieuce. 

I  think  now,  however,  that  all  the  shops  should  be  improved  and  enlarged,  and 
placed  somewhat  in  line  with  the  trade  schools  of  the  country,  and  have  asked  for  a 
special  appropriation  to  effect  this. 

The  school  farms  are  in  good  condition,  and  the  season's  crops,  so  far  gathere«1, 
fair,  with  the  prospect  of  a  good  crop  of  late  vegetables.  While  a  high  place  is 
given  to  all  indnstrial  training,  agriculture  is  placed  first,  and  with  it  all  students 
must,  through  the  outing  or  on  the  school  farm,  become  familiar  during  their  school 
period.  This  has  been  the  uniform  practice  of  the  school;  therefore,  when  I  hear  it 
so  often  urged  against  the  trade  instruction  of  Carlisle  that  no  use  can  be  made  in 
the  West  of  the  trades  acquired,  I  have  satisfaction  in  the  knowledge  that  if  stu- 
dents must  retnm  West,  whatever  may  be  urged  against  the  traoes  of  printer, 
carpenter,  blacksmith,  or  shoemaker,  there  is  always  the  farming  ability  acquired 
nnaer  thoroughly  practical  conditions  to  fall  back  on,  and  it  is  not  usually  considered 
a  detriment  to  anyone  to  be  handy  at  more  than  one  thing. 

For  the  ensuing  year  the  teaching  of  Sloyd  to  the  smaller  pupils  is  arranged  for. 
This  will  prepare  them  for  more  efficient  work  in  the  shops  later.  Our  location,  so 
remote  from  frontier  prejudice,  gives  epportunity  for  ambitious  pupils  to  follow  any 
civilized  pursuit,  though  not  practiced  on  the  school  grounds.  Among  the  boys  we 
have  a  competent  photographer  and  picture  framer;  another  works  with  the  electric 
light  and  power  company  naif  days;  still  another  is  employed  in  the  large  steel 
works  at  Steelton  at  machinist's  duty  and  pay.  For  the  girls  new  doors  are  open- 
ing. Their  success  at  printing,  typewriting,  as  clerks,  and  trained  nurses  has  been 
nniform  and  gratifying. 

Conntry  outings. — The  third  quality,  "Courage  of  civilization,"  is  better  given  by 
this  system  than  by  any  other  method  I  can  think  of.  It  is  replete  with  benefits, 
but  gives  especially  to  the  students  facility  in  using  the  English  language,  a  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  business  methods,  and  direct  contract  in  the  labor  market  with 
the  competing  race.  I  am  glad  to  report  that  the  Indian  always  holds  his  own,  and 
often  is  the  preferred  laborer.  The  number  of  outings  during  the  past  year  has 
been  357  boys  and  235  girls;  total,  592.  The  failures  have  been  few,  and  the  general 
satisfaction  of  both  employers  and  students  most  gratifying. 

Fourth  quality, ''Knowledge  of  hookB.'' — The  schools  opened  September  3,  1894,  with 
a  number  of  new  teachers,  some  of  whom  proved  unsatisfactory  for  various  reasons, 
and  delay,  inconvenience,  and  loss  to  the  school,  resulted,  making  it  January  before 
all  the  rooms  had  settled  teachers.  The  number  of  advanced  students  has  so  increased 
that  it  has  been  possible  to  separate  in  different  rooms  the  senior  and  Junior  classes, 
with  benefit  to  both  grades.  The  course  of  study  and  grading  have  been  made  to 
conform  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  public  schools.  Each  year's  work  constitutes 
a  grade,  but  pupils  are  advanced  from  one  grade  to  another  whenever  ready. 

There  has  been  a  decided  improvement  in  the  method  of  instruction  in  music, 
especially  in  the  vocal  department,  and  the  gain  is  suggestive.  The  instrumental 
methods  are  those  used  in  conservatory  work,  the  teacher  having  the  practice  of 
the  pupils,  as  well  as  their  instruction,  under  her  immediate  supervision. 
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Between  40  and  50  pnpils  bavo  received  instructions  in  the  art  claM.  Macfa 
cri'ditablo  drawing  and  modeling  has  been  done,  and  pupils  have  gained  largely  in 
power  of  obseryation  and  means  of  expression. 

The  work  of  the  normal  department  has  been  continued  along  the  tame  lines  aa 
heretofore,  10  pnpils  being  under  instruction  in  the  practice  and  theory  of  teaching. 
These  pupil  teachers  meet  their  critic  teacher  for  criticism  and  instruction,  two 
hours  per  week,  besides  receiving  individual  instruction. 

Btudenti^  pay.—From  the  beginning  of  the  school  until  the  Department  ordM  of  l694, 
it  had  been  the  custom  to  give  a  little  pay  to  apprentices  and  such  other  students  as 
had  exacting  duties  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  school,  the  amount  paid  being 
nominal,  in  no  case  exceeding  12  cents  for  the  half  day's  work.  One  object  of  this 
payment  was  to  instruct  in  the  use  and  handling  of  money.  Strict  rules  were 
enforced  and  every  care  was  taken  to  encourage  students  to  save  and  to  expend 
judiciouHly.  The  expenditures  were  mostly  for  articles  of  clothing,  such  as  white 
eliirtH,  colmrs,  shoes  for  Sunday,  neckties,  etc.,  and  thus  the  school  issue  of  such 
articles  was  reduced.  A  regular  bank  account  was  kept  with  each  student,  and  the 
eysteui  m:ide  thoroughly  educational. 

Tho  process  was  lienchcial  in  every  way ;  but  without  fairly  considering  its  adran* 
tages  at  Carlisle,  it  was  ordered  discontinued,  and  the  small  amount  of  money  there- 
toiore  at  the  students'  disposal  was  cut  off.  The  effect  of  this  on  the  olothinffsupplies 
lia«  been  to  cause  an  excess  of  issues  over  the  year  previous,  as  follows:  278  coats, 
117  pairs  pants,  101  pairs  shoes,  447  pairs  rubber  shoes,  252  collars,  216  undershirts, 
fK)  pairs  suspeuderH,  137  pairs  gloves  or  mittens,  44  doxen  handkerchiefs^  619  shitts, 
and  even  then  the  boys  were  not  as  well  clad  as  the  year  before.  This  tsfers  to  the 
boys  only,  but  so  far  there  has  been  no  great  hardshi|i,  as  Carlisle  is  especially  for- 
tunate in  being  able,  by  its  outing  system,  to  make  it  possible  for  nearly  aU  her 
students  to  earn  some  money  for  themselves.  Aside  from  its  educative  value,  the 
appreutice  pay  system  at  Carlisle  was  not  waste  money. 

Sanitary,  80<aal,  eto. — Last  winter  was  unusually  long  and  severe,  and  the  strain 
showed  on  pupils  with  weak  lungs.  Where  it  was  practicable  those  seriously  affected 
were  returned  to  their  homes,  as  their  people  and  those  who  influence  them  demand. 
One  case  of  scarlet  fever  occurre<l,  but  by  isolation  the  disease  was  prevented  from 
spreading  and  the  patient  came  through  nicely.  Throughout  the  winter  all  students 
had  daily  gymnastic  exercises  with  marked  i^ood  results. 

Numbering  as  we  do  700  persons  full  of  life  and  vigor  it  is  necessary  to  provide 
proper  outlets  for  the  surplus  energy,  hence  the  larger  boys  have  football  and  base- 
ball teams  and  meet  the  best  local  organizations  as  well  as  some  distant  ones,  snch 
as  those  of  the  Lehigh  University,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Naval  Academy. 
By  thus  contending  in  sport  as  well  as  labor  with  Young  America  each  race  learns 
to  appreciate  the  other. 

Year  by  year  there  is  good  progress  in  the  ability  of  the  students  to  bear  them- 
selves properly  in  new  situations.  They  now  take  part  readily  on  all  social  occasions, 
provide  amusement  for  themselves,  and  cooperate  in  all  efforts  to  add  interest  to  the 
school  life  by  celebratious,  literary  entertainments,  etc. 

The  usual  religious  services  have  been  held  at  the  school  during  the  year,  and  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  and  the  circles  of  King's  Daughters  have  contin- 
ued their  work  successfully.  The  churches  and  pastors  of  the  town  do  not  flag  in 
their  interest  and  help  in  the  religious  care  of  tho  students.  Each  student  has  choice 
in  tho  matter  of  churchgoing  in  town. 

Conoluflion. — The  Government  object  in  all  Indian  educational  work  should  be  that 
out  of  the  Indian — a  consumer  and  wanderer — there  may  come  a  citizen  and  pro- 
ducer, an  clement  of  help  to  the  nation  instead  of  a  burden.  Are  we  succeedmgf 
Ah  I  consider  the  long  list  of  those  who  have  been  more  or  less  educated  at  Carlisle, 
and  now  are  doing  well  as  farmers,  stock  raisers,  clerks,  teachers,  mechanics,  law- 
yers, and  nurses,  and  many  as  trusted  employees  at  .agencies  and  elsewhere,  I  can 
say  emphatically  that  large,  complete,  and  speedy  success  is  assured,  especiallv  if 
we  will  quit  making  our  education  of  young  Indians  a  contribution  to  tribal 
autonomy,  and  make  it  a  feeder  to  our  national  energies. 

Very  respectfully,  R.  H.  Pratt, 

Captain f  Tenth  Cavalry ,  J7,  8,  J.,  Superinttndtnt^ 

The  Commissioner  ok  Indian  Affairs. 
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REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  FLANDREAU,  8.  DAK. 

United  States  Indian  Industrial  School, 

Flandreauy  S,  Dak,,  November  5, 1895, 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  annual  report  of  the  Flandreaa 
Indian  industrial  school  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1895. 

As  stated  in  my  report  for  1894,  the  school  opened  on  the  1st  of  September  with  a 
very  small  number  of  pupils  enrolled;  and  it  was  only  by  the  most  persistent  effort 
on  my  part,  and  at  very  heavy  expense  to  Government  that  the  school  was  finally 
tilled  with  children.  School  closed  on  June  30,  1895,  with  an  actual  attendance  of 
164  pupils,  while  the  average  attendance  for  the  entire  year  was  about  112. 

Class-room  work. — Because  of  new  pupils  being  added  from  time  t&  time  after  the 
opening  of  school,  there  was,  necessarily,  much  rearranging  of  classes  and  grades; 
and  there  was  not  a  fully  settled  condition  of  affairs  until  after  the  Christmas  holi- 
days. However,  the  grade  of  new  pupils  generally  was  higher  than  that  of  former 
terms ;  and  during  the  last  half  of  the  year,  especially,  the  standard  of  work  done, 
as  well  as  the  general  tone  of  the-  institution,  was  much  elevated  above  that  of  the 
earlier  history  of  the  school.  The  work  in  the  class  rooms  has  been  more  satisfac- 
tory than  formerly,  owing  largely  to  closer  grading  of  pupils,  but  also  attributable 
in  part  to  better  methods  of  instruction,  and  more  honest  work  in  some  grades. 

Several  changes  in  the  personnel  of  our  force  of  employees  have  proven  beneficial, 
which,  together  with  the  creation  of  two  or  three  new  positions,  filled  by  competent 
persons,  have  improved  the  work  done  in  several  departments  of  the  school,  and  have 
proven  to  be  for  the  good  of  the  service  generally. 

Industrial  training. — Little  can  be  said  of  the  industrial  training  of  our  pupils,  since 
only  ordinary  farm  work  and  the  domestic  pursuits  of  the  kitchen,  laundry,  sewing 
room,  bakery,  and  dormitories  have  been  taught,  owing  to  lack  of  facilities.  How- 
ever, iu  all  these  departments  cheerful  and  intelligent  work  has  been  reported  by 
employees  at  their  head. 

By  reference  to  mj-  statistical  report  (forwarded  to  your  office  some  time  since)  it 
will  be  seen  that  a  good  supply  of  vegetables  and  other  farm  products  was  harvested 
on  the  school  farm,  considering  the  small  area  of  the  latter.  The  various  branches  of 
husbandry,  being  the  means  by  which  the  large  majority  of  our  male  pupils  will 
eventually  secure  a  livelihood,  should  receive  special  attention  at  all  Indian  schools; 
and  in  no  section  of  our  country  can  these  l>e  more  successfully  taught  than  in  our 
own  immediate  locality.  The  soil  is  fertile  and  productive,  and  ours  is  an  exclusively 
farming  community.  Our  farmers  are  thriity  and  energetic,  and,  in  fact,  all  the 
environments  of  this  school  are  such  as  to  inspire  our  pupils  with  respect  and  a  taste 
for  agricultural  pursuits.  But  this  school  has  only  160  acres  of  land  for  all  purposes 
of  farm,  garden,  pasture,  campus,  and  building  site — entirely  too  little  to  enable 
us  to  properly  employ  the  boys  of  the  school  and  to  extend  our  farming  and  dairy 
operations  to  their  needed  proportions. 

Not  fewer  than  30  good  cows  should  be  furnished  the  school  to  supply  the  need  of 
upils  in  the  way  of  milk,  butter,  and  cheese.  There  are  bnt  10  cows  now  owned 
y  the  school,  and  as  but  part  of  that  number  afford  milk  during  the  entire  year  the 
supply  of  dairy  products  is  quite  limited.  During  the  fiscal  year  1895  587  pounds  of 
butter  were  manufactured  from  the  milk  of  these  10  cows,  besides,  a  great  deal  of 
milk  was  furnished  the  pupils  for  food,  while  868  quarts  jvere  sold  to  the  wliite 
employees  of  the  school.  This  showing  certainly  indicates  that  the  very  most  was 
made  of  our  present  dairy  facilities  during  the  year.  The  best  foatnre  of  this  mat- 
ter, however,  is  that  many  of  the  boys  and  girls  became  really  intrrested  in  the 
business,  and  became  quite  expert  in  butter  making  and  its  kindred  pursuits.  The 
native  grasses  of  this  section  are  very  nutritious,  and  dairying  may  be  made  thor- 
oughly successful  and  profitable  to  our  school,  as  it  is  to  the  farmiug  community 
about  us.  No  expansion  of  this  occupation  can  be  effected,  however,  without  additional 
farm  land. 

The  products  gathered  from  the  school  farm,  according  to  the  report  mentioned, 
are  as  follows,  viz : 


I 


Beets bushels..  50 

Carrots do 50 

Oats do....  800 

Oats,  sheaf tons . .  10 

5069  I  A 26 


Onions bushels . .  100 

Potatoes do 300 

Radishes do 50 

Turnips do 100 
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Articles  niaiiufactured  in  the  sewing  room  during  the  year: 

Aprons 270  Overalls 10 

Bags,  clothes 5  OverHleeves pairs..  18 

Blouses 2  Pants 18 

Capes 13  Pillowcaws 46 

Chemises 43  Pillow  shams 46 

Cloths,  table 31  Sheets 197 

Covers,  table 4  Shirts 47 

Combination  suits 56  Night«hirts 2 

Curtains 24  Undershirts 20 

Drawers 246  Skirt* 4 

Dresses 679  Suits 10 

Nightdresses 20  Sunbounets 19 

Lambrequins 16  Towels,  bath 211 

Napkins 176  Towi-ls,  roller 60 

Neckties 12  I'nderwear 41 

Repairs  and  improvanentt. — The  improvements  achieved  on  the  school  piemises  dar- 
ing the  year  have  been  coniined  to  certain  changes  in  the  several  bnildiDgs  erected  in 
previous  years.  One  large  basement  room  35  by  70  fiHrt,  bi*neath  the  dining  room, 
was  lloored  with  cement,  and  its  walls  and  ceilings  plastered,  and  it  has  since  been 
used  as  a  general  play  room  for  the  girls  of  the  sHiool.  Previous  to  the  completion 
of  this  room,  the  ouly  sitting  rotmi  and  play  room  tbe  girls  had  was  a  small  one,  16 
by  26  feet,  on  the  firKt  floor  of  the  main  building,  into  which  it  was  almost  impoesi- 
bie  to  crowd  the  80  or  more  girls  of  the  school,  and  a  great  deal  of  couftasion  vfts  the 
result — a  condition  that  was  immensely  improved  and  relieved  when  the  larger  loom 
was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  children.  In  this  said  room  are  also  held  the  weekly 
8o<-ial  gatherings  of  both  the  boys  and  the  girls. 

Recently  two  smaller  rooms  in  the  basement  of  this  same  building  have  been  fitted 
up  for  use  as  clothing  and  dressing  ro<uns,  enabling  the  matron  to  remove  elothing 
of  the  girls  from  rooms  on  the  second  floor  of  the  building,  and  to  ntilixe  these 
rnoiim  VM  dormitories,  thus  relieving  the  crowded  conditi<in  of  the  girls'  sleeping 
<{uarterH.  Similar  changes  have  been  made  in  the  boys'  dormitory  building,  improv- 
ing conditions  there.  Dressing  and  clothing  ro<mis  have  been  relegated  to  the 
baNenient,  giving  ns  more  room  on  the  npper  floors  for  sleeping  purposes. 

Authority  is  granted  for  me  to  have  the  various  buildings  painted  ontside  and  in, 
and  to  pniiit,  calcimine,  and  paper  the  interiors  of  same.  This  work  is  in  progress 
at  the  time  of  writing  this  report,  and  when  completed  the  school  will  be  in  a  more 
attractive  and  wholesome  condition  for  the  current  year. 

Heating  plant. — ^\Vith  the  approval  of  your  oflice  and  by  authority  of  the  Depart- 
ment. I  last  winter  purchased  and  had  set  up  in  the  basement  of  the  boys'  dormi- 
tory building  a  Page  automatic  steam  boiler.  Kver  since  it  was  introduced  that 
building  has  been  thoroughly  heated,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  those  persons  "who 
bad  )>reviously  suffered  great  discomfort  from  the  cohl  on  account  ot^the  failure 
of  the  general  heating  plant  to  funiish  suflii-ient  steam  to  warm  the  building.  Bnt 
the  main  building  of  the  school,  which  contains  the  dormitory  rooms  of  the  girls, 
the  rooms  of  most  of  the  employees,  the  dining  room  and  kitchen,  dressing  rooms, 
girls*  lavoratory,  and  bath,  bakery,  etc.,  and  the  school  and  assembly  building  are 
not  yetpnjpcrly  heate<l.  The  battery  of  three  llaxtnn  steam  boilers  has  never  given 
satisfaction,  and,  although  considerable  sums  of  money  have  from  time  to  time  been 
ex]iended  in  the  attempt  to  improve  their  service,  they  still  fail  to  furnish  safflcient 
beat  to  supply  the  radiation  in  said  buildings.  The  recent  re])ort8  of  two  expert 
steam  engineers  are  to  the  efl'ect  that  no  reasonable  outlay  of  money  on  this  plant 
of  boilers  will  ever  make  it  serviceable  to  the  s«-hool. 

1  have  repeatedly  brought  this  condition  (»f  our  heating  plant  to  the  attention  of 
your  oflice,  and  I  sincerelv  hope  to  be  soon  authorized  to  replace  these  almost  worth- 
less boilers  with  a  jdant  tliat  will  properly  heat  (uir  sch(K>l  buildings.  As  previously 
reported,  I  have,  on  several  days  during  only  moderately  c<dd  weather,  during  tbe 
present  term,  been  compelled  to  dismiss  pu])ils  from  some  of  the  school  rooms,  by 
reason  of  inability  to  raise  thi^  temperature  of  same  to  a  safe  and  comfortable  degree: 
and  already  during  the  current  term  four  or  Ave  cases  of  pneumonia  have  resulted 
dire<?tly  from  pupils  being  obliged  to  occupy  cold  rooms. 

Popularity  of  the  school. — One  particularly  gratifying  fact  in  <'onnection  with  oar 
school  is  the  evident  popularity  it  has  gained  during  the  past  year  with  the  Indians 
on  the  several  reservations  in  this  and  adjoining  States.  Although  we  now  have  an 
actual  enrollment  and  attendance  of  102  pupils  (SO  girls  and  82  boys),  I  could  easily 
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ready  and  anzioas  to  come  were  denied  the  privilege,  because  of  lack  of  accommo- 
dation in  the  school  for  them. 

I  consider  this  popalarity  due  in  part  to  the  excellent  physical  condition  of  oar 
piipilS;  generally,  but  chiefly  to  confidence  in  the  management  and  employees  of  the 
school,  resulting  from  visits  to  the  school  of  several  of  its  patrons  from  various  reser- 
vations. Without  exception,  these  all  have  done  good  missionary  work  for  tho  school 
on  their  return  to  their  homes.  It  has  been  my  policy  to  encourage  personal  inspec- 
tion of  our  work  and  general  condition  and  surroundiogs  by  the  parents  of  onr  pupils. 
We  could  as  easily  have  260  children  in  this  school  as  TOO,  had  we  the  necessary  ronm 
to  accommodate  them. 

Sanitary  oonditioo. — The  sanitary  condition  of  our  school  daring  the  past  year  has 
been  excellent.  To  the  ample  supply  of  wholesome  water  Iiad  since  the  introduction 
of  our  present  system  of  water  mains  and  plumbing,  connected  with  the  Flandreau 
Village  Waterworks,  and  t-o  our  excellent  sewerage  system,  is  this  favorable  condi- 
tion largely  due.  But  the  services  of  our  excellent  physician,  seconded  by  the  efforts 
of  employees  to  keep  their  several  departments  in  the  buildings  thoronghly  clean 
and  wholesome,  and  the  persons  and  clothing  of  the  pupils  clean  and  tidy,  are  the 
chief  secret  of  the  uniform  healthfnlness  of  the  institution. 

The  only  death  that  occurred  at  the  school  during  the  vear  was  that  of  Joseph 
Little  Brave,  from  Rosebud  Agency,  16  years  of  age.  Epilepsy  was  the  cause,  and 
was  the  result  of  an  injury  to  his  head,  received  several  years  ago  by  being  thrown 
from  a  horse  and  striking  his  head  on  a  stone,  according  to  the  statement  of  tho  boy*8 
parents.  James  Brown,  a  hopele^ss  consumptive  case,  was  returued  to  his  home  at 
Devils  Lake,  N.  Dak.,  where  it  is  reported  he  has  since  died.  There  has  been  less  of 
scrofulous  troubles  among  our  pupils  than  in  any  other  school  of  my  knowledge, 
during  an  experience  of  many  years  in  the  service. 

Paucity  of  ftiU-blood  children.— A  very  large  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  pupils 
now  in  this  school  are  mixed-blood  children;  many ^f  them,  indeed,  are  very  fair  of 
complexion,  having  in  many  instances  flaxen  hair  and  light  blue  eyes.  This  condi- 
tion will  continue  to  obtain  in  all  nonreservation  schools  nnder  the  present  regula- 
tions for  procuring  children  for  them  from  Indian  reservations.  Mixed-bloods 
nnderstancl  the  advantages  to  their  children  and  to  themselves  of  a  free  edncati<m 
for  the  former,  and  are  easily  persuaded  to  give  them  up  to  the  schools.  Full- bloods 
are  less  intelligent  of  snch  nmtters  or  ignore  their  advantages,  and  are  loth  to  allow 
their  children  to  go  so  far  from  home. 

Pressing  needs  of  the  school. — There  is  argent  need  at  this  school  of  a  new  boiler 
plant  for  heating  purposes,  as  explained  herein. 

There  is  need  of  another  assistant  matron.  Tho  only  assistant  the  matron  now 
has  is  in  charge  of  the  boys'  building,  and  her  entire  time  is  required  to  keep  it  in 
proper  order  and  to  care  for  the  sick,  of  whom  we  have  had  several  recently.  The 
matron  has  the  entire  care  and  control  of  all  the  80  girls  in  the  school,  and  in  addi- 
tion has  the  supervision  of  every  domestic  department  of  the  institution.  She  mast 
also  care  for  the  sick  girls,  of  whom  we  recently  had  Ave  in  bed  at  one  time.  It  is 
impossible  that  any  person  can  long  endure  the  constant  and  heavy  burden  of  care 
and  labor  all  this  implies  without  earlv  and  utter  collapse. 

Additional  improvements  to  the  school  plant,  needed  to  answer  the  demands  of 
the  service,  are:  One  brick  hospital  building,  with  equipments;  one  brick  building 
for  small  girls  and  small  boys;  one  employee's  residence,  brick;  one  shop  bnilding, 
brick  or  stone;  oue  guardhouse,  brick  or  stone:  one  set  machinery  for  steam  laundry ; 
one  electric  lighting  plant;  tools  and  materials  to  stock  workshops;  160  acres  addi- 
tional farm  land. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  say  the  general  condition  of  the  school  in  nearly  all  respects 
is  improved  50  per  cent  upon  that  of  last  year;  and  it  is  my  honest  conviction  that 
at  last  the  institution  is  established  on  a  solid  basis,  and  in  a  position  to  do  very 
much  more  efficient  work  in  future,  and  so  is  entitled  to  liberal  support  from  Gov- 
ernment. The  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  1897  should  be  for  ^0  children 
instead  of  for  150. 

In  closing  this  report  I  desire  to  express  mv  thorough  appreciation  of  the  cordial 
support  and  gentlemanly  Jbreatment  accorded  me  at  all  times  during  the  past  year 
by  yourself  and  by  all  persons  connected  with  your  office  with  whom  I  nave  had 
basiness  intercourse. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Leslik  D.  Davis,  Superintendent. 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  PIERRE,  S.  DAK. 

PiERRK,  S.  Dak.,  Jk/y  10^  1895, 

Sir:  I  sabmit  herewith  my  fifth  annaal  report  for  the  Pierre  iDdnatriai  school. 

The  year  1895  wan  probably  the  most  pleanant  and  profitable  in  the  history  of  the 
school.'  Cousiderable  coufnsioii  was  caused  iu  the  early  part  of  the  year  by  the 
transfer  of  teachers;  but  after  the  iiew  employees  became  acquainted  with  their 
duticH,  Hysteni,  order,  and  harmony  was  restored  and  continued  without  iuterraption 
to  the  dose  of  the  year. 

During  this  year  some  changes  iu  the  policy  of  the  school  were  attempted  which 
have  proven  most  satisfactory.  Much  greater  care  was  exercised  in  the  physical 
oxamiuatiou  of  pupils  who  applied  for  admission,  and  none  were  enrolled  who  were 
not  ali8olutely  sound  so  far  as  we  were  able  to  asoertiiin.  The  result  has  been  no 
deaths  at  all  during  the  year  and  very  little  serious  illness.  Pupils  of  bad  character, 
habitual  runaways,  etc.,  were  rigidly  excluded,  as  past  experience  has  taught  us  that 
one  pupil  of  this  class  would  demoralize  a  number  of  good  ones.  As  a  result  of 
excluding  the  incorrigildos,  we  have  been  enabled  to  relax  our  discipline,  give  the 
pupils  far  greater  liberty  than  ever  before,  and  in  many  ways  make  tue  school  more 
pleasant  and  homelike.  During  the  entire  year  not  a  single  boy  has  attempted  to 
run  away,  though  they  have  had  abun<lant  opportunity  had  they  Volt  so  inclined. 

Previous  to  1895  the  school  had  been  composed  almost  entirely  of  Sioux  children, 
but  this  year  about  40  Chippewa  pupils  were  enrolled.  Our  greatest  difficulty  in  the 
past  had  been  to  teach  the  Sioux  children  to  use  the  Knglish  language  fluently.  In 
the  presence  of  employees  they  would  use  a  little  English,  but  as  soon  as  they  con- 
sidered themselves  beyond  hearing  they  would  at  once  revert  to  *'  Dakota.  By 
associating  the  Sionx  and  Chi]>pewa  on  the  work  details  and  at  jday,  the  nse  of  the 
Indian  language  seems  nearly  if  not  entirely  stopped,  and  a  corresponding  increase 
in  the  use  of  English  is  noticeable.  They  are  obliged  to  unite  on  English  as  a 
medium  of  communication,  since  neither  tribe  understands  the  language  of  the 
other.  Even  greater  advancement  could  be  secured  if  we  had  a  larger  number  of 
tribes  represented  in  the  school.  I  am  fully  convinced,  from  our  experience  here 
for  the  last  five  years,  that  any  school  limited  to  one  tribe  for  pupils,  labors  at  a  most 
discouraging  disadvantage  in  teaching  English — the  most  important  study  attempted 
in  our  Indian  schools. 

The  school  buildings  and  property  are  all  in  fair  condition.    Any  repairs  and 
improvements  needed  are  already  provided  for  in  our  appropriation  bill  for  1896. 
Verj'  respectfully, 

Crosby  G.  Davis, 
Superintendent  Pierre  School, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  PUYALLUP  SCHOOL  AND  AGENCY. 

PuYALLUP  Consolidated  Agency, 

Tacomay  Wa«h.,  August  25, 1895, 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  annual  report  of  this  agency.  I  assumed 
charge  of  the  Puyallnp  school  November  15,  1894,  but  the  agency  affairs  were  not 
placed  under  my  supervision  nntil  the  Ist  of  February. 

What  is  known  as  thft  Puyallnp  Consolidated  Agency  is  made  up  of  the  Puyallnp, 
Chehalis,  S'Kokomish,  Quinaiclt,  Nisqually,  Squaxon,  and  Georgetown  reservations, 
and  the  supervision  of  S'Klallam  and  Cowlitz  Indians  who  have  no  reservations. 

There  are  four  boarding  and  two  day  schools  in  this  agency,  not  counting  the  St. 
George's  Catholic  mission  school,  supported  entirely  by  charity,  and  maintained  for 
the  JMiyallup  and  Nisqually  Indians,  though  Indians  of  other  tribes  are  admitted. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Georgetown  and  Quinaielts,  all  the  Indians  of  this  agency 
are  (>iti/ens  of  the  State  of  Washington  and  of  the  United  States  under  the  allot- 
ment act. 

The  Quinaielts  are  very  anxious  to  receive  their  allotments  and  patents  and  to 
become  citizens,  but  in  the  light  of  the  present  condition  of  those  who  have  been 
citizens  for  about  eight  years,  I  can  not  recommend  a  measure  that  must  result  in 
nothing  short  of  failure  so  long  as  Indians  live  on  reservations  and  maintain  in  any 
degree  their  tribal  relations.  Citizenship  opens  the  way  to  the  white  man's  vices, 
but  brings  not  his  virtues. 

The  Puyallap  Reservation  has  been  allotted  and  patented,  except  what  was  reserved 
for  the  school  farm,  consisting  of  about  585  acres.  All  but  about  60  acres  of  this 
farm  has  been  platted  as  the  '*  Indian  addition  to  Tacoma,'*  and  is  offered  for  sale  by 
the  Puyallup  Indian  Commissioners,  who,  by  authority  of  Congress  and  appointment 
of  the  President,  are  engaged  in  selling  the  surplus  lands  belonging  to  the  Indians, 
as  well  as  the  school  farm.    They  have  a  sale  every  t-en  days. 
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The  Chehalii  Beiarvation  is  chiefly  owned  by  individual  Indians  who  have  acquired 
their  title  under  the  general  Indian  homestead  law.  Nearly  all  of  them  have  their 
patents.    The  school  farm  of  471.20  acres  is  now  the  actual  reservation. 

The  S'Kokomish  Beservation  is  nearly  all  patented.  The  portion  reserved  for  the 
school  farm  consists  of  about  320  acres  of  very  valuable  land.  The  8'Kokomish  and 
Chehalis  Indians  are,  as  a  rule,  sober  and  moaerately  industrious. 

Hie  Quinaielt  Reservation  has  not  been  surveyed  and  the  Indians  are  not  citizens. 
These  people  are  flsh  eaters  and  live  principally  upon  marine  products.  They  make 
some  money  in  the  salmon  industry,  and  a  few  make  a  good  living  hunting  sea  otter, 
the  skins  of  which  are  worth  from  $200  to  $400  apiece. 

The  Hisqnally  Beservation  is  allotted  and  the  Inaians  are  citizens.  Those  who  live 
on  this  reservation  are  principally  engaged  in  stock  raisins. 

The  Squakion  Beservation  is  an  island  and  the  land  is  worthless  for  agricultural  pur> 
poses.  The  Indians  make  their  living  Hshing  and  oystering  and  are  much  of  their 
time  away  from  their  reservation. 

The  Georgetown  Beservation  is  surveyed  but  not  allotted.  Very  few  Indians  live 
there,  most  of  them  having  moved  across  the  bay  to  the  village  of  Bay  Center.  They 
are  engaged  in  the  oyster  industry  and  have  assimilated  themselves  with  the  whites. 

The  ffuallam  Xndians  belong  to  the  same  treaty  as  the  S'Kokomish,  but  have  never 
lived  on  any  reservation.  Some  of  them  own  land  which  they  have  bought  and 
others  have  homestead  entries.  The  Port  Gamble  and  Jamestown  day  schools  are 
maintained  for  these  Indians. 

The  Cowlitz  Indians  are  scattered  among  the  whites  and  are  rapidly  losing  their 
identity.  Some  own  their  own  homes,  while  others  are  content  to  wander  about 
and  work  for  others. 

The  Indians  of  this  agency  are  improving.  To  quote  from  late  agent  Edwin  Eells's 
report  for  1894,  **They  are  developiu|;  from  year  to  year  in  the  arts  and  habit«  of 
civilized  life.''  Their  greatest  foe  is  intemperance.  This  is  one  of  the  first  fruits  of 
citizenship.     It  will  take  a  long  time  to  eradicate  it. 

The  Catholics  and  Presbyterians  each  have  a  mission  church  on  the  Puyallup 
Reservation,  and  are  directing  their  energies  against  it.  The  Congregationalists 
have  a  mission  on  the  S'Kokomish  Keservation,  and  the  other  reservations  are  visited 
by  missionaries  at  irregular  intervals. 

Shakerism  is  the  prevailing  religion  of  the  Indians  of  this  agency.  It  is  essentially 
an  Indian  religion,  made  up  of  odds  and  ends  iVom  every  imaginable  source,  with 
proper  ''Siwasii"  modifications.  It  is  doing  a  great  deal  to  overcome  the  evil  of 
intemperance. 

The  educational  facilities  of  this  agency  are  comprised  in  the  Puyallup,  Chehalis, 
S'Kokomish,  and  Quinaielt  boarding  schools  and  the  Port  Gamble  and  Jamestown 
day  schools,  and  the  St.  George's  Catholic  boarding  school. 

The  Puyallup  school  is  situated  near  the  city  of  Tacoma.  It  has  outgrown  its  res- 
ervation limits  and  receives  pupils  from  difi'erent  sections  of  the  State.  I  respect- 
fully recommend  that  the  present  frame  buildings  be  remodeled  and  converted  into 
shops,  and  larger  and  more  modem  brick  buildings  be  erected  and  a  training  school 
established.  Owing  to  its  location  in  the  manufacturing  district  of  Tacoma,  the 
buildings  would  prove  a  profitable  investment  if  at  any  time  the  Government  should 
desire  to  dispose  of  them.  The  attendance  for  the  last  year  has  been  greater  than  ever 
before.  A  music  and  kindergarten  department  has  been  established.  The  Indian 
Service  Institute  fur  the  Pacific  Coast  was  held  here  in  July.  The  prospects  for  the 
future  are  very  encouraging. 

The  S'Kokoniibh  boarding  school,  situated  near  Union  City,  under  Supt.  R.  S. 
Graham,  is  in  excellent  conditiun.     His  report  is  herewith  forwarded. 

The  Chehalis  boarding  school,  near  Gate  City,  is  well  conducted.  Supt.  Frank 
Terry  makes  a  special  report. 

The  Quinaielt  boarding  school  is  the  only  civilizing  factor  on  that  reservation.  I 
respectfully  recommend  that  the  school  buildiugs  be  repaired  and  enlarged.  Supt. 
William  P.  Taber*s  report  is  inclosed. 

The  Jamestown  day  school,  near  Dungeness,  taught  by  John  E.  Malone,  and  the 
Port  Gamble  day  school,  at  Port  Gamble,  taught  by  J.  H.  Bratley,  are  successful 
from  every  standpoint. 

The  St.  George's  Catholic  school,  near  Tacoma,  is  carrying  on  excellent  work 
in  civilizing  and  Christianizing  the  Indians.  The  superintendent.  Rev.  Father 
De  Decker,  is  a  Belgian  nobleman.    The  school  is  supported  entirely  by  charity. 

The  work  of  Indian  educatiou  is  a  success.  Indians  are  becoming  an  English- 
speaking  people — one  of  the  most  hopeful  indications. 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  acknowledge  my  obligations  to  my  associates  in  the 
work,  and  to  th<ank  the  officers  and  representatives  of  the  Indian  Office  for  their 
kindness  and  business-like  treatment. 

Respectfully,  R.  E.  L.  Newberne, 

Superintendent  and  Acting  Agent. 

The  CoMMissiOKSR  OF  Indian  Apfaixs. 
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Rkport  of  Superintendext  of  Ciiehaus  School. 

Chkhalis  Boarding  School,  GaU,  Wmtk.,  JtnuSO,  1896. 
Snt :  T  hare  the  honor  to  snbniit  the  following  rei>ort  of  Chebalis  nrhool  for  the  flaeal  >ear  Just 

cloning : 

Attendance.— During  the  year  we  have  had  71  named  on  the  school  roll,  though  the  largeet  namberof 
pupilH  present  at  any  one  time  waa  68.  The  average  for  the  year  was  50^.  In  this  reepeot  the  aebcMil 
may  be  said  to  have  reached  high-M'ater  mark ;  even  moro,  for  t  he  vatiniateil  capacity  of  the  achoul  ia 
only  60.  I  anticipate  during  the  coming  year  increaaed  a]iplicatiouH  for  utmiaaion  to  the  aGh^wl. 
Many  pupilH  muat  be  turned  away  liocauiie  we  have  not  room  for  them. 

School  room  work  for  the  ti^reater  part  of  the  year  haH  been  conducted  by  my  wife  and  myaelf  and, 
while  I  do  not  wish  to  indulge  in  Hclf  commendation  I  can  with  safety  reiwrt  pmgreaa.  Daring 
AuguHt,  1894,  two  pupils  were  aent  to  CarliMle,  and  we  have  at  the  clone  of  the  year  a  number  more 
who  are  ready  to  be  transferred  to  one  of  the  off-reservation  schools. 

Industrial  work.— Chehalia  does  not  claim  to  lie  an  industrial  school,  at  U«st  not  in  the  fiiUeet  senee. 
We  have  no  car|ienter.  no  blacksmith,  no  shoomakiT.  no  hameas  maker;  the  only  male  employee, 
other  than  the  superintendent,  being  the  industrial  teacher,  more  pro])erly,  farmer.  Hence,  our  oat* 
ai«io  work  consists  almoHt  excluhively  of  fanning,  gardening,  and  stock  raising.  In  these  we  have 
been  quite  successful.  We  raised  during  the  year  an  abundance  of  ffraln  and  hay  for  oar  own  atock, 
besides  shipping  nearlv  500  bushels  of  oats  to  Puyallnp  school.  Of  vegetablea  we  bad  enoagh  for 
our  own  U8<^.  except  50  bushels  of  potatoes.  Our  prospects  for  a  crop  next  year  are  qoite  flatterloff. 
TJufort unately,  our  farm  haa  no  bearing  orchard,  consequently  of  the  creen  fi'iiita  the  achool  IsdepriTea. 
Wo  are  trying  to  put  the  orchards  in  growing  condition.  One  hundred  and  flfty-flTo  young  treM  were 
set  out  last  spring,  together  with  a  lot  of  small  fniit.  From  the  latter  we  expect  some  retnrna  next 
spring.  Our  live  stock,  fnclading  a  line  herd  of  Jersey  cattle,  has  been  well^rared  for  and  yieide  as 
good  returns.  Wood  getting  is  with  us,  as  with  many  schools,  a  very  greAt  taak,  but  we  have  foond 
time  to  repair  and  greatly  improve  our  Imrn,  build,  move,  and  repair  considerable  fencing,  eonatraot 
some  much-needed  roada  about  the  premises,  as  well  as  clear  a  few  acres  of  land. 

The  sewing  room  has  been  well  managed.  A  great  amount  of  work  has  been  done,  and  all  in  good 
order.  Our  children  have  been  neatly  and  comfortably  clad.  I  have  not  seen  in  any  eohool  naore 
pnittily  dressed  girla  than  ours.    The  girla  love  to  sew.  and  they  learn  it  quite  readily. 

The  kitchen  has  been  in  good  hands.  The  children  have  hail'  nhmty  of  food,  and  in  good  variety, 
wel!  cooked,  (hi  a  number  of  occasions  the  meals  wore  prepared  wholly  by  the  girla,  and  with  moot 
gratifyinc  succt*ss. 

Dom'estlc  matters.— The  art  of  housekeeping  has  been  taught  as  well  as  could  be  nnder  the  oirenm- 
stances.    Everythiiie  has  been  done  that  coiild  be  done  for  the  comfort  and  happineaa  of  the  children. 

Social  relations.— The  em]>loyees  and  children  are  much  t<»gether,  and  the  relations  between  them 
are  of  a  most  friendly  nature.  They  go  in  and  out  before  and  omnug  each  other,  not  as  anperiora  and 
inferiors,  but  as  friends  and  memliors  of  one  household.  I  am  sure  the  employees  feel  a  deep  intereet 
in  the  jiupils,  and  I  am  ooually  sure  the  latter  not  oulv  resi>ect  but  love  the  former. 

Outside  Indians. — I  am  nappy  to  state  that  the  relations  between  the  schfM>l  and  the  parents  oi  iheae 
children  are  most  cordial.  Tlie  Indians  appreciate  the  8ch(M>l  and  are  desirous  of  having  their  children 
attend  it  so  they  may  learn.  To  their  nenrty  cooperation  is  greatly  due  the  large  and  increaoing 
attendance  at  school  and  the  friendly  and  obedient  conduct  of  the  chtldi-en.  In  turn,  we  aim  to  treat 
them  with  much  consideration.  They  do  not  come  much  nl)out  the  school,  but  when  tiiey  do  come 
we  welcome  them.  They  ask  but  little  of  as,  and  what  is  reasonable  we  grant.  Those  who  live  near 
the  school  are  permitted  to  have  their  children  at  home  almost  as  often  as  they  wish,  generally  cm 
Saturday  nii;ht.  Indeed,  in  its  manners  and  customs  this  is  becoming  much  like  a  neighborhood  of 
whites.  It  is  but  fair  to  state  that  this  school  has  been  unusually  fortunate  in  its  superintendents. 
They  have  done  good  and  earnest  work  here. 

Religious.— Sunday  school  has  been  held  n>giilar1y  every  Sunday  morning.  The  pupils  seem  to  enjoy 
the  hour  very  much.  The  adult  Indians  also  attend  and  take  part  in  the"  speaking  meeting"  after 
the  regular  lesson.  The  sessioiY  is  full  of  interest.  The  Presbyterian  Board  of  Home  Missiona  main- 
taiiiH  amiHsitmary  for  this  reserx'atiou.  His  headquarters  are  at  the  Puvalhip  school,  and  he  viaita 
us  alH)iit  ouce  a  month.  He  is  a  most  acceptable  man  and  wo  regret  that  his  visits  are  not  more 
fre4|uent. 

Added  t-o  this,  the  Indians  have  a  religious  organization  of  their  own,  commonly  denominated 
"Shakers.  '  liecause  of  some  of  their  pt'culiar  rites.  Yet  it  is  to  all  intents  and  punMMea  a  (Christian 
organization,  for  they  accept  Christ  as  the  S<m  of  God  and  tlie  Savior  of  men.  and  tiiev  acknowledge 
the  Holy  S(Tiptures  as  the  Word  of  Uo<l  and  the  rule  and  guide  oi  their  faith.  Though  they  can  not 
read  tlio  Bible,  they  carefully'  tr(*asure  up  in  tlieir  uicmorieH  such  parts  of  it  as  they  may  hear.  Their 
code  of  morals  isgood.  As  a  temperance  organization  it  would  satisfy  the  most  ardent  prohibltioniat, 
wliich  means  that  we  have  no  drunkenness  on  tliis  rf»»crvation.  ThoucU  their  religions  rites  are  not 
altogether  such  as  we  could  wish,  yet  these  are  not  iiion^  ridiculous  than  the  performances  of  some 
very  iirotentious  white  churchoH.  '  They  have  thei^  native  j)reacherrt.  vet.  ns  tar  as  I  con  learn,  are 
free  irum  what  is  culled  "tomaniniusing."  They  hold  services  in  their  own  church  usually  every 
Sunday  evening. 

Pubhc  improvements. — During  the  past  spring,  with  the  aid  of  the  Indians,  we  cut  n  road  through  the 
heavy  tinil)er  ahmg  the  nearest  and  best  rtrnte,  connectint;  the  reservation  at  the  Chehalis-Thnrston 
county  I  ne  ^itli  our  railnmd  station.  Gate.  A  |>etition  ih  now  in  th»  hands  of  the  liouorable  board 
of  cou'iity  commissioners  asking  that  this  be  estulilished  as  a  public  hiiihway.  An  effon  will  be  mode 
to  have  n  roud  establisheil  through  the  reservation  to  Oakville.    These  roads  are  much  needed. 

Thankinc  all  my  superiors  in  office  for  uniform  courtesy,  and  my  subordinates  for  willing  and 
efhcient  asHiNtanre',  I  am,  sir. 

MoHt  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Frank  Terry,  Superintendent, 

The  SUPKRINTENDENT  OF  INDIAN  SCHOOLS. 


Report  of  Sl'perintkndent  of  Skokomish  School. 

Skokonisii  liBSBRVATlON.  Wash..  June  SO,  199B. 

SiR:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  followinj:  report  of  Skokomish  school  for  the  year  ended  June 
30.  1895. 

Attendance.— The  enrollment  at  the  onenin*.:  of  school.  October  8,  1894,  vras  42.  In  December  it 
reached  54,  the  largest  for  any  one  montn.    The  average  attendance  for  the  year  is  51.374. 
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Sehool.— The  schoolroom  has  mftintaiiied  its  usnal  rate  of  progress.  The  papils  have  made  fully  as 
mnch  advancement  as  conld  be  expected  of  white  children.  Of  the  last  year's  ^^r^daates  three  went 
to  Chemawa,  while  three  remained  in  this  school,  one  as  assistant  cook  and  two  as  papils.  These  we 
hope  to  place  in  nonreservation  schools  next  year. 

Bswing  room.— In  this  department  the  work  has,  as  nsnal,  been  satisfactorily  condacted.  Following 
is  a  Ust  of  the  articles  manufactured: 


Aprons 17 

Blouses 4 

Chemises 53 

Curtains,  window 2 

Drawers IMdrs..  68 

Dresses 99 

Garters pairs..  79 

Nightgowns 32 


Pillowcases 2 

Sheets 34 

Shirts 7 

Undershirts 40 

Skirts 85 

Tablecloths 40 

Towels 87 

WaisU 16 


Kitehsn  and  dining  room. — The  cook  is  to  be  commended  for  her  excellent  work  during  the  year* 
Never  before  has  the  work  in  these  two  departments  been  so  satisfactorily  condacted.  Of  the  matron 
and  seamstress  nothing  need  be  said ;  they  excel  in  their  work.  A  better  force  of  female  employees 
can  not  be  found  in  the  service. 

Stock.— The  herd  consists  of  1  ball,  8  calves,  18  cows,  3  cattle  (yearlings),  9  heifers,  3  horses,  1  colt, 
and  2  mares.  I  have  already  recommended  that  the  beef  required  for  next  year  be  supplied  from  the 
herd  and-pnrchased  from  the  Indians. 

Farm.— TFhe  following  table  shows  the  result  of  farm  work  : 


Apples bushels . .  300 

Beets do 200 

Carrots do. . . .  100 

Hay tons..    55 


Onions bushels..    50 

Potatoes do 400 

Turnips do 400 

Fruit gallons..    60 


This  year  the  crops  are  doing  very  well,  except  the  potatoes ;  owing  to  the  dry  season,  I  exx»ect  but 
hidfacrop. 

Sanitary. — Although  the  general  health  of  the  school  has  been  excellent,  there  is  need  of  an  expendi- 
ture of  f  150  to  repur  the  sewerage.  This  would  include  the  movineof  the  windmill  to  the  school 
buildings,  that  it  might  furnish  water  necessary  for  good  sewerage.  Without  it  we  can  do  very  little 
toward  making  an  improvement. 

R^icioQS. — The  religions  instruction  is  very  mnch  the  same  as  that  of  last  year. 

Employees.— I  am  well  pleased  with  the  present  force  of  employees,  and  would  recommend  that  they 
be  reappointed. 

With  sincere  thanks  for  the  courtesy  you  have  extended  to  me,  and  the  support  you  have  given 
me  in  promoting  the  interest  of  the  school,  I  am. 


Yours,  respectfully, 
B.  E.  L.  Nbwbbbne, 

Unittd  States  Indian  Agmt. 


B.  S.  Graham,  Huptrintendmt. 


Rbport  of  Superintkndknt  of  Quinaielt  School. 

QUIKAIELT  BOARDINQ  SCHOOL  AND  SUBAOKNCT. 

OranvUU,  Wash.,  July  1,  1895. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  first  annual  report  of  Quinaielt  boarding  school  and  snbagency. 
I  have  been  here  only  during  the  last  quarter  of  the  past  fiscal  year,  so  my  report  msy  not  be  as  com- 
plete as  it  would  have  been  otherwise. 

This  school  has  a  very  pleasant  location,  overlooking  both  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  the  Quinaielt 
River.  Its  isolated  position,  being  quite  a  long  way  trom  any  white  settlement,  is  all  that  makes  its 
location  disagreeable. 

When  1  first  came  here  I  worked  under  quite  a  number  of  difficulties.  I  was  obliged  to  walk  on  a 
crutch  for  a  few  weeks  because  of  iniuries  received  during  the  fire  at  the  Pnyallup  school  a  few 
weeks  before  I  came  to  this  place.  The  weather  was  so  rainy  that  we  almost  despaired  of  gettine  in 
a  crop.  Considerable  of  the  seed  we  planted  rotted,  and  as  a"^ result  our  crop  this  coming  year  will  be 
short  Both  agency  and  school  employcM  worked  heartily  and  we  managed  to  get  things  in  pretty 
good  working  order. 

School  work. — I  found  the  school  graded  unsatisfactorily  to  my  ideas  of  Indian  education.  Some  of 
the  pupils  were  in  grades  too  high  for  the  advancement  they  had  made.  The  pupils  who  were  in  the 
class  that  was  to  have  graduated  could  not  understand  and  talk  plain  English. 

Thejgreatest  difficulty  in  the  school  work  is  teaching  them  the  English  language.  Their  homes  are 
loeatedall  around  the  school.  Just  a  few  steps  f>om  the  premises,  and  it  is  impossible  to  keep  the  chil- 
dren away  flrom  their  homes.  While  they  are  at  home  they  speak  nothing  but  the  native  tongue,  for 
their  parents  understand  nothing  else. 

When  they  are  with  their  folks  so  often  it  is  also  a  verv  ditficnlt  matter  to  keep  the  children  clean 
and  f^ree  f^rom  vermin.  Yet,  taking  into  consideration  these  drawbacks,  these  children  have  done 
pretty  well. 

These  Indians  do  not  in  the  least  appreciate  the  value  of  an  education.    They  very  much  oppose 


They  iniagii 

against  the  school,  thinking  if  the  school  was  abolished  that  they  then  would  get  rid  of  the  whites 
u)d  thereafter  they  would  be  allowed  to  do  as  they  pleased. 

Farm  and  garden. — Most  of  the  farm  land  is  on  the  river,  3  miles  above  the  school,  and  can  only 
be  reached  by  boat.  Even  the  horses  and  farm  implements  have  to  be  taken  up  on  the  scow,  a  big, 
unwieldy  affliir,  which  can  only  be  navigated  with  tne  aid  of  the  tide.  We  thereby  lose  much  valu- 
able time.  Money  ought  to  be  appropriated  to  oxten  a  road  np  to  the  place.  The  land  <^irectly  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  scnoolls  unfit  for  cultivation,  with  the  exception  of  a  couple  of  acres  that  is  used  for  a 
garden  in  which  we  raise  vegetables.  The  farm  and  garden  have  been  ably  managed  by  the  industrial 
teacher  and  the  agency  farmer,  together  with  the  aid  of  the  boys,  who  have  willingly  and  faithfblly 
assisted.    In  the  lube  of  industrial  work  the  boys  have  made  exoeUmit  advaitcement. 
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Sewing  room.— The  girls  have  learneil  to  sew  and  mend  quite  nicely.  They  hare  been  taught  to  cat 
out  and  uiuko  inoHt  of  the  ordinary  ganuent«  of  everyday  use.  Tney  ohow  an  aptness  in  this  line 
almost  f<iuaJ  to  white  childrt^n. 

Kitchen.— In  thi.s  department  the  girls  have  done  more  than  well.  I  think  they  show  an  ability  io 
culinary  work  fully  equal  to  their  wliito  sisterd.  They  have  learned  to  make  nice  light  bread,  oake, 
picfi,  etc. 

Buildings.— The  buildinLTS  are  quite  dilapidate<l,  and  most  of  them  need  considerable  repairing,  and 
we  have  not  tlie  material  to  do  it  with.  Thcr«>>  has  been  a  good  deal  of  labor  and  expense  wast4^ 
here  in  i>a poring  these  rooms.  The  jraper  is  torn  and  badly  soiled.  If  the  same  amuant  of  work  aud 
money  had  been  used  to  c^iil  and  ]>aint  the  rooms  they  would  yet  be  in  good  condition. 

Parents.— We  have  un  advantage  here  over  some  other  Hchbols  from  the  fart  that  these  Indians  are 
not  citizens.  This  renders  it  an  easier  matter  to  control  them.  They  do  not  get  Honor  like  citizen 
Indiana  do.  In  consequence  of  this  they  are  less  boiaterous,  and  more  peaceable  and  inclined  to  work. 
Moat  of  these  i>eoi)le  have  taken  up  land  and  are  clearing  it  ni».  Nearly  all  of  them  have  built  good 
wooden  houses  on  their  claims.  As  fast  as  could  be  oxpei'ted  they  are  taking  up  with  the  ways  of  the 
white  man. 

The  tiah  indnatrv  here  has  been  a  means  of  considerable  income  to  the  Indians  during  the  past  year. 
It  will  undoubtedly  in  future  years  be  a  largo  source  of  gain  to  the  Quinuielts,  as  these  salmon  are 


pron()unc<rd  to  I>e  the  best  in  the  world. 
In  conclusion,  I  ext 


extend  my  sincere  tbanka  to  your  office  for  the  favors  of  the  past  year;  and  with 
kindly  acknowledgments  to  employees,  both  school  aud  agency,  for  faithful  i)erformance  of  datiea 
assigned  them,  I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Wm.  p.  Tabeb,  SuperinUndetU, 
The  Commissioner  op  Indian  Affaibs. 


Report  ov  Teacher  of  Day  School  at  Jamestown,  Wash. 

Jamestown  Day  School, 
DungenesM,  Watth.^  July  90^  1896, 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  Jamostown  day  school,  located  at  Dun- 
geneaa.  Wash.,  aud  situated  about  120  miles  from  the  Puyallup  Agency. 

The  achoolhouae  is  located  in  the  midatof  the  Indian  village  (Jamestown),  which  is  composed  of 
about  100  Clallam  Indians.  There  has  Ix^en  a  achool  supported  at  this  place  for  a  number  of  years. 
Asa  result,  tlie  parents  of  part  of  the  children  now  in  school  are  persons  who  have  attended  school 
some  tliemselvea. 

The;  ac'iiooihoiiae  is  a  battimed-board  building  16  by  24  fe<'t,  constructed  by  the  Indians  themselves 
some  3'ears  ago,  and  ia  now  aomewhat  in  need  of  re])air,  being  very  oiten  also,  aotbat  in  snowy,  windy 
weather  it  is  very  difficult  to  keep  warm,  the  snow  and  wind  sifting  in  plentifully  through  the  cracks. 

The  funiiahings  of  the  room  can  hardly  bo  compared  with  the  averaee.  The  stove  is  in  such  con< 
dition  as  to  be  unsafe  unless  some  one  is  conatantly  in  the  room.  The  dcwks  are  old  and  noisy.  The 
school  ia  ulao  well  supplied  with  maps,  which  are  so  old  as  to  bo  iiractically  uaeless,  since  good  m^pa 
are  alnioat  indispensable  in  teaching  geography. 

'J'lie  schoolroom  work  has  l>oen  highly  satisfactory.  The  arholars  range  in  age  from  5  to  14  years, 
there  Ixnug  15  girls  and  11  bova,  this  larger  proportion  of  girls  being  very  unusual  in  Indiau  schools. 
In  acholarship  the  past  year  nas  been  the  moat  successful  in  the  historv  of  this  school,  and  the  work. 
I  think  I  may  say,  is  as  good,  if  not  better,  than  in  the  surrounding  whit«  schools  of  childreu  of  the 
same  age.  l^he  oldest  class  are  from  12  to  14  years  of  age,  and  are  well  up  in  sixth-grade  work.  The 
intereat  shown  by  the  pupils  has  been  greater  than  ever  nefore,  due  to  a  great  extent  to  the  encourage- 
ment receiv(>d  from  their  parents,  and  also  to  the  influence  of  two  boya  sent  fn>m  this  school  to  the 
Puyallup  boarding  achool.  It  has  had  not  only  a  good  influence  upon  the  school,  but  also  upon  the 
younger  Indiana  who  have  attended  school  but  arc  not  now  in  school. 

I  would  also  say  that  the  temperance  sentiment  and  a  spirit  of  h>okin&:  up  and  on  to  something 
better  seems  ua  great,  if  not  greater,  than  I  have  observed  among  other  Indians,  considering  that  they 
have  no  ]K>lice  or  authority  to  restrain  them.  Yet  drunkenness  and  vice  are  common  among  the 
older  onea.  but  among  thoao  who  have  attended  achool  it  is  rare  indeeil.    •    *    * 

The  attendance  has  been  exceedingly  good,  there  being  an  enrollment  of  20  and  average  attendance 
of  21,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  about  half  of  the  school  were  away  with  their  parents  Ashing  for 
more  than  a  month. 

The  health  of  the  school  has  been  exceptionally  good,  there  having  been  but  one  death  in  the  school 
within  the  last  five  years,  sickness  having  been  nothing  more  serious  than  slight  colds,  sore  eyes, 
itch,  etc.  There  is  only  one  child  visilily  unected  with  disease  of  a  scrofulous  nature,  and  she  seems  to 
have  improved  greatly  in  the  last  year.  The  fact  that  there  is  no  physician  for  this  school,  and  that 
they  have  no  further  advice  than  that  which  a  teacher  can  give,  ap(>aks  well  for  the  health  ot  the 
school.  There  are,  however,  many  deaths  among  newly  born  infants.  About  half  die  before  thej 
get  to  bo  1  year  old. 

There  i a  little  opportunity  to  give  the  pupils  any  instruction  in  industrial  lines  of  work.  If  the 
school  had  a  piece  of  grounil  con  veniently  located  the  boys  could  bo  employed  on  it  an  hour  or  two  daily 
to  ureat  advantage  in  teaching  them  neatness,  thrift,  and  system  in  regard  to  such  work.  *  *  • 
It  has  always  been  the  chief  aim  in  all  the  teaching  to  implant  in  the  minds  of  the  ]iupils  a  high 
appreciation  of  industry  and  thrift,  to  enc<mrage  all  worthy  elibrts,  however  humble,  although 
apparently  to  them  of  small  consequence.  As  u  result  scholars  who  have  recently  lH*en  connected 
with  this  school  haivo  been  noted  for  their  industry  and  energy. 

SciHLs  were  planted  during  the  spring,  and  small  flower  ]>1ants  were  given  to  the  scholars,  which 
they  took  home  and  cultivated  with  varying  auccess,  which  leaves  its  influence  throughout  the  whole 
community. 

Sunday  school  is  held  every  Sundaj',  and  weekly  i)rayer  meetings  also.  The  interest  shown  by  the 
school  cnildrcn  and  younger*class  of  grown  Indians  is  good,  aud  the  eflect  is  very  beneficial  and  sure 
to  leavelasting  impressions  for  good. 

Missionary  Kev.  M.  Eells,  of  the  S'Kokomish  Reservation,  visited  us  once  during  the  year,  remain- 
ing one  week,  during  which  time  he  preached  to  them  on  tem]»erance  and  other  subjects  of  gi-eat 
moment  to  them.  After  his  departure  they  often  expressed  themselves  as  highly  pleased  with  what 
he  said.    *    *    * 

Your  obedient  servant, 

John  E.  Malone,  Teacher. 

R.  £.  L.  Newbbbnk, 

Suptrintm*40nt  aiid  AcUng  .if«iU. 
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REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  ONEIDA,  WIS. 

Oneida  Indian  Industrial  School, 

Oneida f  Wis.,  August  20,  1896.   . 

Sir:  I  hare  the  honor  to  snbniit  the  third  annual  report  of  the  Oneida  Indian 
industrial  and  day  schools. 

As  the  location  of  this  school  does  not  seem  to  be  well  known  to  the  attaches  of 
the  Interior  Department  I  will  state  that  it  is  located  near  the  flag  station  on  the 
(ireen  Ba^^  Winona  and  St.  Paul  Railroad,  called  '*  Oneida/'  and  is  10  miles  west 
of  the  city  of  Green  Bay,  Wis.  The  school  bnildings  are  about  60  rods  from  and 
in  8i^ht  of  the  station. 

Early  in  the  year  correspondence  was  carried  on  relative  to  the  placing  of  the  day 
schools  of  the  reservation  under  the  supervision  of  the  superintendent  of  the  board- 
ing school,  with  the  result  that  nil  were  placed  under  my  charge,  and  on  the  1st 
day  of  January,  1895,  the  Oneida  boarding  school  became  nn  independent  school, 
with  three  day  schools  in  connection. 

General  conditions. — The  work  of  the  school  for  the  past  year  has  not  been  as  satis- 
factory as  I  would  desire.  School  opened  in  September  with  every  prospect  of  a 
successful  year's  work  before  us.  However  we  were  doomed  to  disappointment,  for 
about  December  1  several  cases  of  follicular  tonsillitis  appeared  in  the  school,  keeping 
from  one  to  six  pupils  constantly  out  of  schoolroom  work.  On  the  8th  of  January 
death  claimed  my  youngest  child,  a  victim  of  croupous  pneumonia,  and  as  many  of 
the  parents  were  apprehensive  of  some  general  epidemic  the  physician  advised 
closing  the  school  for  two  weeks.  School  was  again  opened  on  the  23d  of  January, 
and  after  the  feeling  of  gloom  and  sadness  began  to  pass  away  good  work  was 
again  accomplished. 

However,  this  di<l  not  last  but  a  few  weeks,  when  measles  appeared  on  the  reser- 
vation. By  carefully  guarding  against  it  the  disease  was  kept  out  of  the  school 
until  about  the  20th  of  May,  when  we  found  that  our  time  for  the  trouble  had 
arrived.  In  all,  about  sixty  cases  were  treated,  many  complicated  with  whooping 
cough  and  five  with  pneumonia. 

School  and  other  programmes  were  suspended  and  employees  detailed  to  care  for 
the  sick.  Three  of  the  pneumonia  cases  were  very  serious,  one  termfnating/atally 
on  the  23d  of  June.  We  feel  that  the  school  was  very  fortunate,  for  during  the  few 
weeks  that  the  epidemic  prevailed  no  less  than  twenty-tive  children  died  at  their 
homes  with  the  disease  and  its  seqnala).  With  these  unfortunate  events  to  contend 
with  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  work  of  the  school  has  not  been  as  satisfactory 
as  desired. 

Attendance. — The  attendance  has  been  equal  to  that  of  other  years,  and  the  build- 
ings have  at  all  times  been  crowded  beyond  a  healthful  capacity,  and  had  I  so 
desired  could  have  taken  many  more  pupils. 

The  attendance,  by  quarters,  has  been  as  follows : 

Quarter  ende<l  September  30, 1894 83.39 

Quarter  ended  December  31,  1894 90.44 

Quarter  ended  March  31, 189.5 82.56 

Quarter  ended  June  30, 1895 88.49 

making  a  general  average  for  the  year  of  86.22. 

Literary  work. — The  work  in  this  department  has  progressed  as  well  as  could  be 
expected  under  the  crowded  condition  of  the  class  rooms.  I  believe  we  have  never 
had  a  more  competent  corps  of  teachers,  and  as  a  result  much  good  work  has  been 
accomplished. 

A  new  programme  was  introduced,  giving  each  pupil  two  successive  sessions  of 
study,  and  yet  allowing  him  one-half  of  each  day  for  industrial  work.  This  plan  has 
been  highly  indorsed  by  the  teachers  and  will  undoubtedly  be  carried  on  another  year. 

A  change  in  the  evening  work  was  also  inaugurated  during  the  last  half  of  the 
ye.ir,  which  gives  each  evening  to  some  employee,  who  gives  a  short  talk  or  lecture 
on  such  subjects  as  "Civil  government,  witli  relation  to  its  bearing  on  the  Indian;'* 
**  Physiology  and  hygiene,  with  special  reference  to  the  care  of  the  body  and  the 
preservation  of  the  health;"  ** Question  boif ;"  "Current  events,"  and  other  similar 
subjects. 

The  work  of  the  kindergarten  department  has  been  fairly  successful,  and  has 
increased  in  value  each  month,  and  I  am  more  than  ever  satisfied  that  the  kinder- 
garten department  should  be  the  foundation  of  the  work  in  Indian  schools.  With 
more  commodious  and  pleasant  quarters  I  look  for  good  results  in  that  direction 
another  year. 

Indastrial  work. — If  cutting  of  wood,  brush,  and  pulling  of  stumps  can  be  classed 
as  industrial  work  the  boys  have  had  a  large  amount  of  training,  lor  that  has  been 
the  principal  occupation  during  the  larger  part  of  the  year.    About  15  acres  have 
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been  cleared,  some  of  which  is  for  the  first  time  under  cnltivation  this  year.  How- 
ever, the  boys  have  had  other  practical  training  in  the  work  of  the  farm,  garden, 
and  in  the  care  of  stock.  Darius  the  year  over  40,000  feet  of  lumber  has  been  put 
into  the  various  outbuildings  of  tne  school,  and  the  larger  boys  have  had  practical 
training  in  the  erection  of  the  same.  I  deem  this  work  on  a  full-sized  building  of 
very  great  importance,  for  I  have  known  young  men  who  had  returned  ftwn  schools 
where  they  had  received  several  years'  instruction  in  classes  in  ''workshops"  to  be 
bo  almost  useless  in  the  construction  of  a  building. 

The  girls  have  had  training  in  all  of  the  branches  of  domestic  work  connected 
with  the  school,  and  many  of  them  are  quite  expert  with  the  needle  and  sewing 
machine.  The  following  is  a  list  of  articles  manufactured  in  the  sewing  room  durin|^ 
the  year,  the  larger  part  of  which  represents  the  work  of  the  schoolgirls : 

Aprons 68  '  Pillowcases 14 

Chemise 47  Sacks 6 

Capes 15  Sheets 28 

Curtains 9|  Skirts 20 

Drawers 62  |  Snits,bo^s' 7 

Dresses 169'  Undersuits 75 

Nightdresses 42;  Tablecloths 13 

Garters pairs..  100  Towels 60 

Pants do...     33  1  Waists 47 

Farm  and  garden. — The  work  of  this  department  is  not  extensive,  owing  to  the  small 
tract  of  land  connected  with  the  school — but  80  acres,  about  half  of  which  is  still 
woodland.  An  eAbrt  was  made  early  in  the  spring  to  rent  land  adjacent  to  the 
school  farm,  but  without  success.  However,  about  14  acres,  a  mile  from  the  school, 
were  obtained  and  planted  to  oats  and  potatoes.  Negotiations  are  now  in  progreM 
whereby  the  school  will  obtain  the  use  of  80  acres  of  good  land,  within  a  reasonable 
distance,  for  a  term  of  three  years. 

The  stock  of  the  school  consists  of  3  horses,  1  bull,  11  cows,  30  ho^,  and  over  200 
chickens.  Of  the  cattle  the  bull  and  3  cows  are  fnIl-bloode<l  Holst^ins,  and  3  others 
are  grades  of  the  same  breed.  The  hogs  are  of  one  of  the  best  breeds,  and  the  younff 
are  in  great  demand  for  breeding  purposes  by  the  Indians  of  the  reservation,  ana 
1  hope  soon  to  be  authorized  to  supply  their  demands. 

Biuldinffa; — All  buildings  of  the  school  are  in  good  repair.  The  main  buildings,  Noa. 
1  and  2,  nave  recently  been  painted  throughout,  including  roofs  and  porches  and 
other  oiLtside  woodwork.    All  plastering  has  been  whitewashed  and  oalcimined. 

During  the  year  several  small  buildings  have  been  completed — a  cotta>ge  for  the 
industrial  teacher,  blacksmith  shop,  hog  house — and  the  laundry  enlarged. 

On  May  15, 1895,  contracts  were  awarded  for  the  construction  of  a  school  and  dor- 
mitory building,  boiler  house,  and  a  steam-heating  plant  for  all  buildings,  to  cost 
when  completed  $14,810.78.  Tlie  boiler  honso  is  now  complete,  and  the  scnoolhouae 
nearly  so,  and  all  ready  for  occupancy  about  the  1st  of  October.  Whil^  the  school 
building  is  not  just  what  was  wanted  and  asked  for,  it  will  greatly  reduce  the  crowded 
condition  of  the  school  and  alHo  increase  the  capacity  of  the  plant.  Here  I  would 
sngi^ent  the  idea  of  allowing  the  HiiptTintendcnts,  or  those  actually  in  the  field,  to 
make  the  general  plans  for  new  buildings,  as  they  are  in  a  better  position  to  know 
just  what  is  needed  than  one  who  operates  at  a  long  range  of  several  hundred  miles 
from  the  field  of  action. 

Authority  has  also  been  granted  for  the  refitting  of  bathrooms  with  modem  fix- 
tures, sanitary  closets,  extension  of  sewer,  etc.,  and  the  work  on  the  same  is  well 
under  way  and  will  be  completed  before  September  1.  All  of  these  improvements 
will  bo  a  great  addition  to  the  school,  and,  when  ventilation  is  added  to  the  old 
buildings,  I  trust  will  make  as  complete  a  plant  as  is  in  the  service. 

Water  supply. — Water  is  obtained  from  a  **  surface  well  **  about  35  feet  deep,  and  . 
to  the  present  time  the  supply  has  been  equal  to  the  demand,  though  it  is  now  get- 
ting low  in  the  well,  and  many  other  wells  on  the  reservation  are  dry.  Water  is 
f lumped  into  an  elevated  tank,  which  gives  the  necessary  pressure  for  house  service. 
t  is  doubtful  whether  the  well  will'beable  to  furnish  water  for  steam- heating  plant, 
water-closets,  laundry,  and  other  purposes,  after  all  are  complete,  unless  there  are 
heavy  rains  that  will  raise  the  water  in  rivers  and  springs,  which  the  Indians  say 
have  never  been  so  low  for'over  fifty  years. 

In  the  event  of  the  failure  of  the  Veil  I  would  suggest  an  artesian  well.  There 
are  many  of  them  in  this  vicinity,  and  all  are  reliable  and  lasting.  The  cities  of 
Green  Bay  and  Depere  obtain  their  supply  for  city  waterworks  from  these  wells, 
and  the  water  is  excellent.  A  well  furnishing  sufficient  water  for  the  school  could 
be  guaranteed  for  about  $800. 

Employees. — With  the  excepticm  of  one  or  two  all  the  employees  have  worked  fn 
harmony  and  for  the  good  of  the  school.  As  the  one  who  has  not  had  a  spirit  of 
congeniality,  and  has  been  the  cause  of  the  only  unpleasantness  during  the  year. 
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hA8  been  ffiTen  a  ohanoe  elsewhere  I  look  for  better  reeolte  in  the  ftitnre.  Belier- 
ing  that  Indians  should  fill  all  positions  that  can  be  filled  by  them,  even  thongh 
they  do  not  do  quite  as  well  as  a  white  person,  I  have  had  several  in  the  service  for 
the  past  year  and  am  well  satisfied  with  their  work. 

Day  sohools. — There  are  three  of  these  schook,  located  1,  4,  and  7  miles,  respec- 
tively, from  the  boarding  school.  A  petition  is  now  on  file  asking  for  the  opening 
of  another  school,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  same  will  soon  be  granted. 

These  schools,  being  located  aver  60  miles  from  the  agent,  have  never  had  proper 
supervision,  and  as  a  consequence  have  existed  in  a  haphazard  sort  of  condition. 
Two  of  tlie  teachers  have  been  replaced  by  live,  energetic  workers,  and  new  inter- 
est is  being  taken  in  the  schools  by  all  patrons.  The  attendance  at  Nos.  1  and  2 
has  greatly  increased^  and  will  undoubtedly  be  larger  another  year.  The  most 
marked  im|>rovement  is  at  school  No.  1,  where  the  average  attendance  for  the  year 
w  as  16^against  6  for  the  previous  year.  Authority  has  been  received  for  the  erection 
of  a  new  building  at  No.  2,  and  the  material  for  the  same  is  now  on  the  ground. 

It  is  my  intention  to  carry  out  the  system  of  jading  in  all  schools,  and  I  have 
informed  parents  that  no  children  will  be  taken  into  the  boarding  school  until  they 
have  passed  through  the  work  of  the  day  schools,  providing  they  are  in  reach  of 
the  same,  nor  will  I  consent  to  any  transfer  to  other  schoob  until  they  have  com- 
pleted the  course  of  study  for  boaruing  schools. 

Yiiiting  el&eiali. — Since  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  1895  the  school  has  had  the 
pleasure  of  receiving  Inspectors  Faison  and  Cadman,  of  the  Interior  Department,  and 
their  kindly  advice  and  recommendations  have  been  of  much  benefit  to  the  schools. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  thank  your  office  for  the  hearty  support  I  have  received 
since  taking  cha^e  of  the  Oneida  schools,  for  the  interest  generally  shown,  and 
trust  that  many  of  the  mistakes  of  the  past  on  my  part  may  not  be  repeated. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

*"     Chas.  F.  Pkirce, 
Superintendent  and  Special  Diebureing  Agent 

The  Commissioner  op  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  TOMAH,  WIS. 

Tom  AH,  Wis.,  July  57,  1895. 

Sir  :  In  accordance  with  instructions  I  herewith  have  the  honor  to  forward  to  you 
mythird  annual  report  of  the  school  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  18d5. 

The  general  history  of  the  school  has  previously  been  given,  so  that  we  have  but 
little  to  report  except  the  general  work  of  the  school  for  the  past  year.  The  attend- 
ance has  been  fairly  good  through  the  year,  though,  owing  to  the  lack  of  beds,  I  did 
not  fill  up  the  school  to  its  full  capacity. 

The  health  of  the  school  for  the  most  part  has  been  very  good,  but  in  the  spring, 
smallpox  being  epidemic  at  Sparta,  only  18  miles  from  here,  I  deemed  it  best  to  have 
the  entire  school  vaccinated,  which  was  successfully  done  by  the  school  physician. 

Our  farm  crops  were  almost  a  total  failure  last  year,  owing  to  the  severe  drought, 
and  with  the  exception  of  oats  we  raised  but  very  little.  Our  seeding  for  grass  was 
an  entire  failure,  and,  as  a  result,  all  that  we  seeded  last  year  had  to  be  receded  this 
year.    I  hope  that  we  shall  be  able  to  raise  more  hay  next  year  than  this. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  a  500-barrel  tank,  with  windmill  power,  was  built 
and  pipe  laid  to  the  various  buildings.  Our  well  is  145  feet  deep,  and  gives  us  a  good 
supply  of  very  good  water.  This  country  being  so  flat  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
lay  a  sewer  successfully,  but  ours  is  doing  fairly  well. 

I  believe  some  action  should  be  taken  by  the  Indian  Office  looking  forward  to  the 
compulsory  attendance  of  the  Wiunebagoes  at  some  school.  I  believe  it  would  be 
better  if  they  should  be  sent  away  from  here  where  their  parents  would  not  see  them 
often.  Very  few  of  these  people  live  in  houses,  but  in  filthy  teepees.  The  children 
delight  in  tnis  wild  life,  and  it  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  get  them  to  attend  school 
or  to  remain  for  any  length  of  time.  They  have  but  little  conception  of  the  advan- 
tages of  an  education,  and  constantly  draw  comparison  between  the  white  man's 
mode  of  living  and  the  Indian^  and  believe  that  their  way  is  the  best  and  far  supe- 
rior, and  until  they  can  see  and  know  the  fact,  which  they  have  not  seen  or  known 
after  fifty  years'  constant  intercourse  with  white  people,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  of  but 
little  use  to  temporize  with  them. 

These  people  present  the  anomaly  of  having  lived  all  these  years  among  the  white 
people  and  to  have  mixed  with  them  but  little  in  blood,  manners,  or  civilization. 
But  very  few  of  their  children  have  attended  school — some  away  from  the  State, 
some  in  the  Indian  schools  of  the  State  previous  to  the  establishment  of  this  school, 
and  a  few  in  the  common  schools.    Their  attendance  has  been  very  erratic,  and  their 
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progress  nnsatisftictory  in  moet  cases.  They  live,  as  luost  lodiaos  do,  fVom  hand  to 
mouth,  pliiciDg  their  chief  dependence  upon  the  slight  annnity  which  comes  to  them 
each  year,  and  which  is  chiefly  spent  for  whisky  and  not  for  the  necessaries  of  life; 
and  I  hope  for  this  reason  that  some  effort  will  be  made  more  than  I  have  been  able 
to  make,  or  has  yet  been  made  by  anyone,  to  induce  these  people  to  plac«  their  chil- 
dren in  some  school. 

During  the  year  we  have  been  favored  with  visits  from  Dr.  Hailmann,  superintend- 
ent of  Indian  schools,  Supervisor  Kakestraw,  Inspectors  McCormick  ana  Cadman, 
from  whom  we  derived  much  beuetit  and  advantage. 

With  many  thanks  for  the  courtesy  extended  to  me  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs,  I  have  the  honor  to  be. 

Very  respectfully,  8.  C.  Sanborn, 

SuperiniendenU 

The  COMMlSfilONKK  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 


REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  HAMPTON,  VA. 

Hampton,  Va.,  September  10, 1895. 

Sir:  I  think  the  work  with  our  Indian  students  has  been  more  hopeful  than  ever 
belore.  We  have  hud  more  advanced  students — 45  having  been  members  of  the  nor> 
mal  course,  while  99  belonged  to  the  Indian  preparatory  school. 

In  the  enrly  years  of  the  school's  dealing  with  the  Indians,  much  the  largest  num- 
ber were  obtaiiied  from  the  Sioux  country  and  from  the  Omahas  and  Winnebagoes 
of  Nebruska.  A  comparatively  small  number  now  come  from  that  portion  of  the 
country,  a  large  number  being  taken  from  the  more  civilized  tribes  nearer  home.  A 
number  of  Indian  schools  have  been  established  in  Dakota,  and  there  seems  not  to 
be  so  much  reason  for  aid  in  that  direction.  The  Oneidas  of  Wisconsin  and  New 
York  now  have  the  largest  number  on  our  roll,  and  i^re  furnishing  us  ^ood  material. 
The  1,500  Cherokees  of  North  Carolina  area  hopeful  tribe,  cultivating  their  own 
laud  and  needing  help.  Their  reservation  is  near  the  school,  and  it  seems  eminently 
proper  that  Hampton  should  help  them  toward  improved  agriculture  and  better 
living.  We  now  nave  25  from  this  tribe.  It  is  desirable  also  that  we  should  bring 
a  small  number  of  advanced  students  each  year  from  the  banks  of  the  Missouri, 
where  the  results  of  the  school's  work  are  manifest  in  many  ways. 

The  enrollment  of  Indians  for  this  year  is  as  follows:  Boys,  98;  girls,  46;  total,  144. 

The  following  tribes  have  been  represented: 


Sioux 25 

Omaha 4 

Winnebago 10 

Oneida,  Wisconsin 43 

Oneida,  New  York 5 

i  )n<m(higa 3 

Tuscarora 4 


Seneca 16 

Cayuga  1 

Cherokee,  North  Carolina 24 

Apache 8 

Shinnocock  2 

Micmac 1 


Three  have  returned  home  during  the  year.     One  has  died. 

The  11th  of  September  Miss  Brown  brought  a  party  of  9  Cherokees  from  North 
Carolina.  Mr.  Turner  and  Mr.  Bryan  escorti'd  19  from  the  western  reservations  a 
little  later.     Since  then  12  more  Cherokees  have  been  admitted. 

Forty-two  Indians  have  been  in  the  normal  classes  this  year,  two  as  practice  teach- 
ers. Better,  perhaps,  than  ever  before,  these  advanced  Indians  have  held  their  own 
among  their  classmates.  The  testimony  of  their  t-eachers  in  this  respect  has  been 
very  cheering.  Two  boys  and  one  girl  learning  trades  and  who  have  <lone  well  have 
been  all  the  year  in  the  night  school  taking  the  normal  studies.  A  few  others  have 
been  there  for  part  of  the  year. 

Now  that  a  large  number  of  the  now  pupils  are  from  other  schools  and  almost  if 
not  quite  ready  for  the  normal  course  the  Indian  preparatory  classes  have  somewhat 
changed  their  character  during  the  past  years. 

The  all-day  class,  with  its  two  workdays,  closely  resembling  the  intermediate 
class,  has  become  a  prominent  feature,  partly  from  the  fact  that  so  many  of  our  new 
pupils  are  now  candidates  for  the  normal  course.  Sometimes,  however,  arriving 
lat<',  they  can  not  enter  the  junior  class  that  year,  and  sometimes  they  are  backward 
or  rusty  in  one  or  two  branches.  The  class  has  numbered  13  this  year  in  its  two 
sections.  The  A  section  has  done  excellent  work,  and  we  hope  to  promote  a  very 
promising  delegation  for  next  years  juniors. 

The  B  section,  composed  of  those  who  need  another  year  in  the  Indian  school,  has 
furnished  a  good  field  for  the  experiment  of  introducing  manual  training  into  the 
regular  academic  hours.    Two  afternoons  in  the  week  the  boys  spend  two  periods  in 
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ihe  technical  shops  learning  the  principles  of  the  use  of  tools,  while  the  girls  are 
oconpied  during  one  of  these  periods  with  lessons  in  knitting  and  simple  Kensington 
work,  drawing  their  own  patterns. 

Three  classes  work  half  a  day  and  go  to  school  half  a  day.  Two  of  these  are  each 
in  charge  of  a  single  teacher,  and  form  little  ungraded  schools— one  of  girlH,  one  of 
boys — coming  different  parts  of  the  day.  Twice  a  week  the  girls'  class  has  instruc- 
tion in  technical  needlework. 

Much  time  and  thought  have  been  given  the  present  year  to  the  question  of  an 
improved  and  more  economical  food  supply.  Not  only  for  the  sake  of  the  schooFs 
health,  but  as  an  education  to  the  colored  and  Indian  races,  in  the  matter  of  obtain- 
ing, cooking,  and  serving  nourishing  fare,  it  is  important  that  Hampton  should  be 
supplied  with  model  kitchens  and  dining  rooms.  The  vital  stJitistics  of  both  these 
races  and  the  improvement  in  health  which  follows  their  coming  to  Hampton  indi- 
cate that  much  ou^ht  to  be  done  along  this  line. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  best  information,  experts  have  been  invited  to  study  our 
conditions.  Miss  S.  E.  Wentworth,  who  has  been  long  associated  with  Mrs.  Richards, 
of  the  Boston  School  of  Technology,  in  the  study  of  food  supply,  spent  several  weeks 
at  Hampton.  Miss  Kinne,  professor  of  domestic  science  in  the  Teachers'  College  in 
New  York,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Smiley,  of  Mohonk,  have  visited  the  school  and 
given  valuable  time  and  thought  to  the  study  of  its  needs  in  this  direction.  The 
officers  of  the  school  have  visited  some  of  the  leading  institutions  of  the  North  with 
the  same  object  in  view. 

Miss  Howes,  teacher  of  gymnastics,  who  received  her  education  at  the  Hemenway 
Gymnasium  in  Boston,  and  whose  salary  has  been  generously  provided  by  the  Hemen- 
way estate,  has  done  valuable  work  both  in  the  Whittier  school  and  among  the  girls 
of  the  normal  and  Indian  classes. 

Under  the  direction  of  Professor  Krohn,  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  anthropometric 
measurements  have  been  taken  the  present  year.  A  more  careful  study  c»f  the  phys- 
ical training  which  our  students  need  must  be  made.  Although  the  military  drill, 
under  thecare  of  Captain  Moton,  the  school's  disciplinarian,  and  Lieutenant  Hubbard, 
of  the  United  States  Army,  has  been  of  good  service,  regular  training  in  gymnastics 
needs  to  be  given  boys  as  well  as  girls,  and  it  is  hoped  to  fit  our  gymnasium  with 
simple  apparatus  for  this  purpose  the  coming  year. 

The  talks  which  Dr.  Weidner  has  given  the  girls  in  hygiene  and  the  care  of  their 
persons  have  been  most  helpful. 

In  addition  to  the  practical  training  under  Mr.  Howe,  which  has  been  of  untold 
value  to  hundreds  of  Hampton's  students,  the  school  has  endeavored  in  the  last  two 
years  to  do  more  than  ever  in  the  way  of  instruction  in  the  theory  of  farming.  Mr. 
Goodrich  and  Mrs.  Armstrong  have  given  regular  instruction  to  the  luouiberH  of  the 
normal  school.  A  department  of  agriculture  has  been  start«<l  lor  those  who  wish 
to  fit  themselves  to  be  instructors  in  this  branch.  It  is  all  important  that  the  young 
people  who  go  out  from  Hampt<on  should  know  about  fertilizers  and  the  rotation  of 
crops,  and  special  attention  has  been  devoted  to  these  subjects.  Four  acres  of  the 
school  farm  have  been  devoted  to  the  use  of  an  experiment  station,  which  has  been 
divided  into  plots  for  showing  the  results  of  different  fertilizers  and  the  amounts  that 
can  be  raised  under  different  kinds  of  cultivation. 

The  Hampton  school  ought  to  devote  much  energy  to  fitting  young  people  to  be 
enthusiastic  apostles  of  agriculture,  for  the  salvation  of  the  Indian  and  negro 
depends  upon  their  owning  land  and  cultivating  it  properly.  The  academic  work 
of  the  school  has  made  a  bend  toward  this  end.  Mr.  Goodrich  has  already  collected 
specimens  of  soil,  fertilizers,  plants,  farming  implements,  and  ]>hotographs  to  help 
him  in  the  illustration  of  his  lectures.  These  should  bo  still  further  increased,  and 
the  girls  as  well  as  the  boys  should  receive  careful  instruction  in  the  work  of  the 
dairy,  the  care  of  the  soil,  and  the  raising  of  poultry. 

Meddoal  report. — The  health  of  the  Indian  students  has  been  good  as  compared  with 
that  of  the  colored,  and  with  the  exception  of  sickness  due  to  ba<l  weather  has  been 
satisfactory.  With  the  exception  of  three  cases  of  ophthalmia,  no  scrofulous  affec- 
tion has  originated  this  year  among  the  Indians,  and  but  two  cases  among  the 
colored,  which  is  a  remarkably  good  record. 

With  the  exception  of  one  Apache  girl,  who  had  suffered  from  hip-joint  disease 
before  entering  the  school,  no  Indians  have  been  sent  home  on  account  of  ill  health. 
An  Apache  girl  has  died  of  tuberculosis,  this  being  the  first  death  of  an  Indian  girl 
for  nine  years.  The  history  of  this  patient  before  entering  the  school  shows  her  to 
have  been  always  delicate,  and  entirely  unfit  to  have  been  brought  from  home  aud 
made  to  bear  the  burden  of  school  work.  The  question  as  to  whether  the  climate  is 
favorable  to  Apaches  remains  unanswered,  as  an  experience  with  eight  students  for 
one  year  can  not  be  decisive,  but  it  seems  probable  that  those  who  are  sound  on 
arrival  at  the  school  will  remain  so.  The  Apaches  arc  still  in  the  stress  of  transi- 
tion, and  have  little  vital  force  with  which  to  resist  disea^jo.  The  studeuts  of  the 
present  time  were  born  during  a  period  of  great  privation,  sickness,  war,  and  mental 
depression  to  their  people.    They  suffer  inevitably  from  nervous  irritability  and 
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physical  weakness.  Neither  are  ihey  as  yet  aoelimated  to  oiyilixation,  and  eome  of 
its  siuiplest  customs  essential  to  health.  In  being  what  they  are  tiiey  simply  show 
the  powerful  influence  of  heredity  and  environment. 

These  influences  are  perhaps  best  seen  in  their  effect  upon  the  Indian  race  from 
the  fact  that  the  more  complex  influences  of  civilization  do  not  enter  largely  into 
the  account.  In  the  case  of  the  Apaches,  the  weakening  influences  have  acted 
through  one  f2^eneration,  yet  the  physical  retrograde,  from  the  mountain  Apaehe  to 
the  child  of  the  prisoner  of  war,  is  immense.  The  race  is  naturally  strong  and  of 
wonderful  endurance,  as  shown  by  its  history,  especially  in  the  Apache  war.  Under 
the  present  condition,  a  long  perioil  must  elapse  before  the  civilised  Apache  will 
have  the  strength  which  nature  gave  his  ancestors. 

The  case  is,  nowever,  a  hopeful  one,  for  the  strong  physical  root  of  the  race  has 
not  beeu  destroyed  by  many  generations  of  reservation  life,  and,  with  a  fkir  chance, 
what  has  beeu  lost  may  be  in  a  great  measure  regained.  The  temperament  of  the 
children  is  happy,  fitting  them  to  invite  aid  and  grow  into  and  with  civilization. 
Their  minds  are  intelligent  and  responsive,  and  they  are  in  every  way  capable  of 
fine  development. 

Report  on  moral  and  religioiis  work. — The  fundamental  work  and  training  of  onr 
school  is  character  building,  and  whatever  else  it  offers  and  affords  to  its  students 
to  make  them  intelligent  and  industrious  men  and  women,  the  vital  force  to  wisely 
and  unselfishly  apply  what  Hampton  has  given  them  for  the  benefit  of  their  |>eo- 
ple  and  for  their  own  success  and  usefulness  in  the  world  is  character.  This  is  the 
thought  of  every  department — character  as  the  most  important  element  in  skillfhl 
work  or  in  mental  power — and  when  a  student  fails  to  appreciate  its  importanee 
and  shows  a  lack  of  moral  earnestness  he  is  out  of  place  here,  and  is  not  allowed  to 
remain.    Many,  therefore,  have  shared  in  the  moral  and  religious  work  of  the  year. 

The  undenominational  character  of  our  school  is  a  well-known  feature  of  its  reli- 
gious life.  This  greatly  helps  to  broaden  our  work  and  enlarge  our  sympathies,  and 
affords  most  desirable  training  for  our  students.  Many  of  them  come  from  earn- 
luunities  where  denominational  lines  are  very  strictly  drawn  and  where  the  people. 
through  ij^norance  believe  that  this  is  a  most  important  part  of  their  church  and 
religious  life;  hence  the  bitter  feeling  and  sectariau  strife  that  so  often  arise.  If 
the  student  who  comes  from  such  a  community  is  to  help  it  when  he  returns,  he 
must  go  back  with  very  different  thoughts  of  Christian  fellowship  and  duty.  So 
our  undenominational  church,  with  its  undenominational  and  scriptural  teaching, 
its  confession  of  faith,  the  Apostle's  creed,  its  beautiful  services  composed  of  selec- 
tions from  other  services,  including  the  silent  prayer  of  the  Friends — all  this  teaches 
and  emphasizes  the  nonimportance  of  those  matters  which  divide  the  churches,  and, 
very  impressively,  the  importance  and  greatness  of  that  spirit  of  catholicity  that 
receives  into  fellowship  all  men  who  love  Gk>d  and  serve  Christ  and  their  fellow-men. 
It  also  serves  to  make  clear  the  great  duties  of  love  to  God  and  love  to  man. 

All  denominations  are  represented  among  our  teachers,  officers,  and  students,  but 
we  all  work  and  are  united  under  the  banner  of  Him  whose  name  is  above  every 
name — Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord  and  Saviour. 

Returned  ttadenls. — The  record  of  our  returned  students  remains  virtually  unchanged. 
The  ranks  have  been  swelled  this  year  by  the  return  home  of  31,  and  depleted  by  9 
deaths,  leaving  the  number  now  living  420. 

The  records  of  these  have  been  graded  as  usual,  and  stand : 


Excellent 105) 

Good 185  >  Satisfactory 366 

Fair 72) 

^^^^ ^^[unsatisfactory 54 


Total 420 


Bad 9$ 

These  have  been  employed  as  follows: 

Teachers,  8;  school  employees,  ^ 33 

Attending  other  schools 22 

Attending  higher  schools  in  the  East 5 

Supporting  themselves  in  the  East 13 

Missionaries,  6 ;  catechists,  15 21 

Agency  employees,  viz:  Interpreters,  5 ;  clerks,  4;  police,  6;  district 
farmers,  2;  charge  of  stables,  2;  at  trades  in  agency  shops,  23; 

miller,! 43 

Independent  workers,  viz :  Physicians,  2 ;  engineers,  3;  surveyors,  2; 
lawyer,  1 ;  merchants,  4 ;  clerks,  8 ;  loggers,  4 ;  carpenter,  1 ;  black- 
smiths, 3 28 

Farmers  and  ranchers 89 

Girls  married,  in  good  homes 70 

Respectfully  submitted.  H.  B.  Frisselt.,  Prinoipal, 

The  COMMISSIONSR  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS. 


DECISIONS  OF  COURT  OF  CLAIMS  AS  TO  RIGHTS  OF  FREEDMEN.  DELA- 
WARES,  AND  SHAWNEES  IN  CHEROKEE  FUNDS. 

Court  of  Claims. 

[No.  17209.— Decided  March  4,  1895.] 

Moses  Whitmire,  trustee  for  the  Freedmen  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  v.  The  Cherokee 

Nation  and  the  United  States. 

Nott,  J.,  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  conrt: 

In  the  case  of  the  Delaware  Indians  v.  The  Cherokee  Nation  (28  C.  CIb.,281;  U.  S. 
R.)  three  things  were  determined.  The  first  was  that  the  lands  of  the  nation  are 
public  property  in  the  same  sense  that  the  lauds  of  the  United  States  are  public 

eroperty,  and  not  communal  property  of  native  Cherokees.  The  second  was  that  the 
^elawares  were  entitled  as  citizens  by  adoption  to  participate  in  the  distribution 
of  the  proceeds  of  the  public  domain  equally  with  uative  Cherokees.  The  third  was 
that  statutes  enacted  by  the  national  council  which  discriminate  against  Delawares 
by  distributing  the  proceeds  of  the  public  domain  exclusively  among  "Cherokees  by 
blood''  are  to  that  extent  and  as  against  the  Dela wares  unconstitutional  and  void."^ 
The  present  suit  represents  another  class  of  adopted  Cherokee  citizens,  the  freed- 
men of  the  nation.  1  heir  case  varies  somewhat  from  that  of  the  Delawares,  but  rests 
on  the  same  constitutional  provisions,  those  adopted  in  1866,  which  are  in  these  words : 

Sbc-  2.  The  lands  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  shall  remain  common  property  until  the  national  council 
shall  reqneet  the  surrey  and  allotment  of  the  same  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  article  20th  of 
the  treaty  of  19ih  of  July,  1866.  between  the  United  States  and  the  Cherokee  Nation. 

Sec.  6.  No  person  shaU  be  eligible  to  a  seat  in  the  national  ooancil  but  a  male  citixen  of  the  Cher- 
okee Nation  who  shall  have  attained  to  the  afi;e  of  25  years,  and  who  shall  have  been  a  bona  tide  resi- 
dent of  the  district  in  which  he  may  be  elected  at  least  six  months  immediately  preceding  such 
election.  All  native-born  Cherokees,  all  Indians,  and  whites  legally  members  of  the  nation  by  adop- 
tion, and  all  ft-eedmen  who  have  been  liberated  by  voluntary  act  of  their  former  owners  or  by  law, 
as  well  as  firee  colored  persons  who  were  in  the  country  at  the  commencement  of  the  rebellion^  and 
are  now  residents  therein,  or  who  may  return  within  six  months  from  the  19th  day  of  July,  1866,  and 
their  descendants  who  reside  within  the  limits  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  shall  be  taken  and  deemed  to 
be  citizens  of  the  Cherokee  Nation. 

But  there  were  two  elements  in  the  case  of  the  Delawares  which  were  considered 
in  connection  with  the  aboV^e  provisions,  and  may  have  affected  the  interpretation 
given  to  the  constitution.  The  first  was  the  treaty  19th  July,  1866  (14  Stat.  L.,  799), 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Cherokee  Nation  which  preceded  and  induced  the 
the  constitutional  amendments  above  set  forth ;  the  second,  the  treaty  or  agreement 
8th  April,  1867,  between  the  Cherokee  Nation  and  the  Delawares,  by  virtue  of  which 
the  latter  entered  into  and  became  a  part  of  the  nation. 

At  the  close  of  the  civil  war  the  Cherokee  country  was  virtually  conquered  terri- 
tory, and  the  Cherokee  Nation  at  the  mercy  of  the  United  States.  As  a  condition  to 
peace  and  the  continued  existence  of  the  nation  as  a  government,  the  United  States 
insisted,  among  other  things,  that  certain  Indian  tribes  might  be  incorporated  into 
and  form  a  part  of  the  body  politic,  or  at  least  be  removed  into  the  Cherokee  country. 
This  condition  was  agreecl  to  and  embodied  in  the  treaty.  But  at  the  same  time 
there  were  limitations  set  upon  the  obligation — the  ''  civilized  Indians  friendly  with 
the  Cherokees,^'  who  were  so  to  be  brought  in,  were  to  pay  **  into  the  Cherokee 
national  fund  a  sum  of  roouey  which  shall  sustain  the  same  proportion  "  to  the  then 
existing  national  fond  '*  that  the  number  of  Indians  sustained  to  the  whole  number 
of  Cherokees''  then  residing  in  the  Cherokee  country;  and  their  settlement  in  the 
Cherokee  country  was  not  to  be  altogether  a  matter  of  right,  but  **  on  such  terms  as 
may  be  agreed  upon  by  any  such  tril^  and  tbe  Cherokees,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States/'  and  consistent  with  the  terms  of  the  treaty. 

Pursuant  to  the  intent  of  the  treaty,  the  Cherokees  and  the  Delawares  did  enter 
into  such  an  agreement  8th  April,  1867.  The  Cherokees  agreed  <'to  sell  to  the  Dela- 
wares for  their  occupancy  a  quantity  of  land  east  of  the  line  of  the  96°  west  longi- 
tude, in  the  aggregate  equal  to  160  acres  for  each  individual  of  the  Delaware  tribe 
who  has  been  enrolled  upon  a  certain  register  mode  February  18,  1867.''  And  they 
fnrther  agreed  that  ''the  selections  of  the  lands  to  be  purchased  by  the  Delawares 
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may  be  made  by  said  Delawares  in  any  part  of  the  Cherokee  Reservation  east  of 
said  lino  of  96^  not  already  selected  and  in  possession  of  other  parties."  The  Dela- 
wares ou  their  part  agreed  to  pay  for  these  lands  '^a  sum  of  money  equal  to  $1  per 
acre  for  the  whole  amount  of  160  acres  of  land  for  every  individual  Delaware."  They 
also  agreed  'Hhat  there  shall  be  paid  from  their  funds,  now  or  hereafter  to  c-ome  into 
possession  of  the  United  States,  a  sum  of  money  which  shall  sustain  the  same  propor- 
tion to  the  existing  Cherokee  national  fund  that  the  number  of  Delawares,  registered 
as  above  mentioned  and  removing  to  the  Indian  country,  sustains  to  the  whole 
number  of  Cherokees  residing  in  the  Cherokee  Nation." 

The  treaty  also  provided  tliat  the  ''friendly  Indians,"  who  might  abandon  their 
tribal  organization  and  remove  into  the  Cherokee  country',  "shall  be  incorporated 
into  and  ever  after  remain  a  part  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  on  equal  terms  in  every 
respect  with  native  citizens."  And  the  agreement  with  the  Delawares  went  stiil 
further  and  provided: 

On  the  fuIfillmeDt  by  the  Delawan'«  of  the  fore^oiuc  8tipulatioD8,  all  the  members  of  the  tribe 
regiHtered  a»  above  provided  nhall  become  memberA  of  the  Cberokt>e  Nation,  with  the  name  rights  and 
inmiunitieH,  and  the  same  participation  (and  no  other)  in  the  national  fundn  an  native  Cherokeea,  save 
as  hereinbefore  provided. 

And  the  chiluren  hereafter  bom  of  snch  Delawares,  so  incorporated  into  tlie  Cherokee  Nation, 
shall,  in  all  re8i>ect8,  be  regarded  as  native  Cherokees. 

The  freedmen  did  none  of  these  things.  In  1866  they  were,  or  had  been,  inhabit- 
ants of  tlie  Cherokee  country.  The  treaty  created  for  them  new  rights,  ''  the  right 
to  settle  in  and  occupy"  with  others  a  designated  district;  the  right  with  the  other 
inhabitants  of  the  district  ''to  elect  all  their  local  officers  and  judges,"  and  ''to  con- 
trol all  their  local  affairs"  not  inconsistent  with  the  constitution  of  the  nation;  and 
to  rei»r('8eutation  in  the  national  council.  The  treaty  also  secured  for  them  the 
guaranty  that  "all  laws  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  shall  be  uniform  throughout  said 
nation,"  and  that  the  freedmen  "  and  their  descendants  shall  have  all  the  rights  of 
native  Cherokees."  The  freedmen  entered  into  no  agreement ;  they  were  not  par- 
ties to  the  treaty;  they  paid  nothing  for  the  homes  they  acquired,  and  they  con- 
tributpd  nothing  to  the  national  fundin  the  custody  of  the  United  States.  Neither 
did  the  Cherokees  enter  into  an  express  agreement  with  them,  as  with  the  Dela- 
wares, that  they  should  become  members  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  "  with  the  same 
rights  and  immunities,"  and  ''the  same  participation  in  the  uation.il  funds  as  native 
Cherokees,"  and  that  their  children  tnereafter  born  "should  in  all  respects  be 
regarded  as  native  Cherokees." 

The  freedmen  now  seek  a  decree  awarding  to  them  their  proportionate  share  in 
the  avails  of  the  "public  domain"  as  if  they  were  native  Cherokees,  and  "in  and  to 
all  and  singular  the  moneys,  lands,  and  other  property  of  the  Cherokee  Nation." 
The  conusef  for  the  defendants  contend  that  a  distinction  can  be  drawn  between 
this  case  and  that  of  the  Delawares;  that  the  rights  of  the  freedmen  in  the  Chero- 
kee Nation  are  political  and  not  communal ;  that  they  acquired  no  right  of  property 
under  the  treaty  except  that  of  possessing  160  acres  each. 

Hero  it  should  be  noted  that  when  the  treaty  was  made  there  had  long  been  a 
peculiar  class  of  citizens  in  the  Cherokee  country,  white  meu  who  became  citizens 
bj'  intermarriage.  Concerning  them  Cherokee  law  ha<l  declared  that  if  one  bo  left 
a  widower  he  should  continue  to  enjoy  the  rights  of  citizenship,  unless  he  should 
marry  a  pers<m  **  having  no  rights  of  Cherokee  citizenship  by  blood."  Also,  that  if 
one  should  abandon  his  wife  he  should  "  thereby  forfeit  every  right  and  privilege  of 
citizenship  and  be  removed  from  the  nation."  There  was  also  asigiiiticant  provision 
attached  to  the  law  allowing  citizenship  by  intermarriage,  which  was  in  these 
words : 

Provided,  also.  That  the  rights  and  privileges  herein  conferred  shall  not  extend  to  right  of  soil  or 
interest  in  the  vested  funds  of  this  nation,  unless  such  adopte<l  citizen  shall  pay  into  tho  general  fund 
of  thenational  treasury  a  sum  of  money .  to  be  ascertained  and  tlxe<l  by  the  national  council,  equal  tothe 
"  pro  rata"  share  of  each  native  Cherokee  in  the  lands  and  vested  wealth  of  the  nation,  estimated  at 
five  hundred  dollars.    (Code,  p.  224.) 

The  i<lea  therefore  existed,  both  in  the  mind  and  in  the  laws  of  the  Cherokee  peo- 
ple, that  citizenship  did  not  necessarily  extend  to  or  invest  in  the  citizen  a  personal 
or  individual  interest  in  what  the  constitution  termed  the  "  common  property,"  the 
lands  of  the  Cherokee  Nation.  In  accordance  with  this  idea  the  national  council, 
by  an  act  approved  April  27,  1886,  entitled  "An  act  of  construction  of  the  rights  of 
Cherokee  citizenship  as  designed  to  bo  conferred  upon  the  freedmen  and  friendly 
Indians  by  the  ninth  and  fifteenth  articles  of  the  treaty  of  1»66,"  enacted  anil 
declared  as  follows : 

That  the  phrase  ''all  the  rights  of  native  Cherokees."  as  used  in  the  9th  and  lutb  articles  of  the 
treaty  of  July  19th,  1866,  between  the  Cnited  States  and  this  nation,  is  hereby  construed  to  mean  the 
individual  rights,  privileges,  and  benefits  eiyoyed  by  whit«  adopt<Mi  citizens  of  this  nation  before  and 
at  the  making  of  said  treaty,  and  who  had  been  by  law  admitted  to  "all  the  rights  of  a  native  Chero- 
kee, civil,  poutical,  and  personal,"  as  subjects  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  of  Indians,  without  acquiring 
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any  right  or  title  to  the  Cherokee  domain,  or  to  the  proceeds  thereof,  when  made  subiect  to  a  division 
among  those  to  whom  sacb  domain  had  been  conveyed,  all  the  right  of  the  lands  held  and  owned  by 
this  nation,  and  to  the  principal  of  the  proceeds  thereof  when  realised,  being  i-eserved  by  and  to  the 
original  Cherokee  owners,  as  in  the  case  of  white  adopted  citizens  aforesaid,  subject  to  be  conveyed  or 
cTHnted  only  at  the  option  of  said  owners,  or  for  value  received,  accoixluig  to  ag^ements  provided  to 
be  made  with  friendly  Indians  in  conformity  with  the  15th  article  of  said  treaty. 

The  fact  is  that  from  tbe  constitatiou  of  1837  to  this  statute  of  1886  there  were 
two  incoDsistent  principles  operating  in  tbe  affairs  of  the  Cherokee  people.  The 
comnioo  miuil  cluug  to  tne  hereditary  idea  that  the  lands  of  the  Cherokees  are  com- 
munal, and,  like  all  commanal  lands,  heritable,  descending  with  tbe  blood  of  the 
owners.  And  the  constitution  left  the  communal  character  of  the  lands,  so  far  as 
individual  ownership  was  involved,  unchanged.  J^o  titles  in  lee  simple  existed  or 
could  exist;  the  citizen  had  but  the  right  of  occupation ;  the  right  of  occupation 
was  heritable,  but  inalienable;  when  occupancy  ceased,  the  right  of  occupation 
expired.  So  far  as  appearances  went  the  lauds  continued  to  be  the  common  prop- 
erty of  the  Cherokee  people— of  the  people  who  inherited  them  from  their  Cherokee 
fathers — of  the  people  who  were  ''Cherokees  by  blood."  That  alien  tribes  admitted 
within  the  bounds  of  Cherokee  territory  would  thereby  become  joint  owners  in 
their  own  commou  property,  in  their  lands,  occupied  or  unoccupied,  was  unantici- 
pated by  the  mass  of  the  people.  Still  less  was  it  anticipated  in  1866  that  their 
former  servants  and  bondsmen,  then  admitted  to  free  homes  within  the  Territory, 
would  one  day  claim  that  by  virtue  of  that  admission  they  had  become  coeoual 
owners  with  the  Cherokees  who  were  Cherokees  by  blood  m  the  vast  domain  of  tneir 
unoccupied  lands. 

It  was  no  more  thought  that  these  strangers  would  be  admitted  to  share  in  the 
unoccupied  lauds  of  the  Cherokees  than  in  their  cultivated  fields.  To  allow  them 
to  dwell  within  tbeir  Territory  and  vote  and  be  called  Cherokee  citizens  and  enjoy 
political  rights  was  one  thing;  to  give  them  an  equal  share  with  themselves  in  their 
own  exclusive,  though  undivided,  property  was  another.  The  communal  idea,  too. 
had  been  kept  alive  until  1866  by  tlie  national  fund  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
istatcs.  Had  not  Cherokees  by  blood,  and  by  blood  only,  received  annuities  f  Was 
not  that  fund  derived  from  the  sale  of  their  lauds  ?  If  they  had  sold  all  of  their 
uuoccii)>ied  lauds  before  the  intrusion  of  the  Delawares  and  freedmen,  would  not 
the  national  fund  have  been  immensely  larger  and  would  not  tbeir  annuities  have 
been  proportionately  greater  f  Moreover,  had  there  not  been  strangers  in  the  Chero- 
kee country  ever  since  the  time  when  the  nation  was  forcibly  brought  from  its  terri- 
tory in  Georgia — white  men  who  were  allowed  to  live  and  occupy  and  intermarry — 
but  had  it  ever  been  asserted  by  these  intruders,  or  by  the  United  States  on  their 
behalf,  that  they  could  share  in  the  annuities  or  lay  claim  to  the  proceeds  of  the 
lands  f 

Nevertheless,  a  conflicting  principal  had  been  embodied  in  the  supreme  and  statute 
law  of  the  Cherokees.  By  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  in  1837  the  title  of  the 
common  property  passed  from  the  communal  owners  and  became  vested  in  the  newly 
founded  government  of  the  nation.  The  character  of  the  communal  owners  also 
changed.  They  became,  and  thenceforth  were  to  be,  simply  '^ citizens;"  citizens 
whose  rij^hts  were  defined  and  limited  by  their  constitution  and  their  laws.  The 
constitution  does  indeed  declare  that  'Hhe  lands  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  shall 
remain  common  property, "  but  other  provisions  show  that  this  one  meant  that  the 
soil,  whether  occupied  or  unoccupied,  was  never  to  become  individual  property,  and 
that  the  estate  of  the  citizen  in  the  realty  which  he  possessed  was  always  to  be 
limited  to  a  right  of  occupancy.  Commuual  property  and  communal  owners  gave 
place  to  **the  public  domain"  and  to  *' citizens  of  the  Cherokee  Nation." 

The  counsel  for  the  defendants  have  pressed  upon  the  court  with  great  force  and 
earnestuess  the  argument  that  the  idea  of  communal  property  is,  and  always  has 
been,  inborn  with  the  Indian,  and  that  the  Cherokees  never  could  have  intended  to 
admit  the  freedmen  to  other  than  political  rights.    It  is  said : 

There  is  and  can  be  no  analogy  between  the  Cherokee  Nation  and  the  TJnite<l  States  or  a  State  in 
res|>eot  to  the  public  national  possessions.  We  can  not  imagine  such  a  thing  as  a  sale  of  our  public 
domain  for  the  purpose  of  distnbutiug  the  proceeds  pro  rata  among  tbe  "citizens."  No  such  transac- 
tion was  ever  dreamed  of.  But  it  alwayn  has  been,  and  is  to-day,  the  central  idea  of  the  Indian, 
whether  wild,  half  civilized,  or  civilized.  There  has  not  been  a  session  of  Coiijp-ess  in  a  century  that 
legislation  has  not  been  enacted  looking  to  the  purchase  of  Indian  lands  or  extinguishment  of  Indian 
titles  and  payment  in  some  form  to  the'individuiU  members  of  the  tribe  or  trilies  making  tbe  cessions. 
Some  payment,  per  capita,  i.s  the  almost  invariable  accompaniment  of  the  transaction,  down  to  the 
present  movement,  ana  so  tenacious  are  they  of  this  idea  that  without  it  tbe  effort  to  negotiate  treaties 
would  be  a  futile  undertaking. 

Holding  these  ideas  of  their  common  lands  and  propertv,  following  the  traditions  of  centuries,  as  well 
as  bein^  prompted  by  self-interest,  it  is  incn^dible  that  tbe  Cherokees  intended  to  give  away  interests 
equal  witn  their  own  in  nil  their  lands  and  wealth,  the  inheritance  of  their  fathers,  and  this  not  only 
to  the  former  slaves  of  some  of  their  citizens,  but  to  all  colored  persons  who  happened  to  be  in  their 
country  at  the  close  of  the  war. 

But  the  court  carefully  considered  this  question  of  communal  property  in  the  pre- 
vious case  of  the  Delawares,  and  that  decision  has  been  afhrmed  by  the  Supreme 
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Court.  It  was  there  held  that  while  all  Indian  lands  were  originally  commmialy  the 
fee  being  vested  in  the  commnnity  a.s  such  with  a  mere  right  of  occupancy  in  mem- 
bers of  the  communily,  regulated  and  restricted  by  custom,  in  the  Cherokee  country 
the  control  has  passed  from  the  communal  owners  and  become  lodged  in  the  State, 
and  the  unoccupied  lands  or  **  public  domain/'  analogous  to  the  public  lands  of  tiie 
United  St.ntes,  is  held  absolutely  by  the  Qovemmeut  asatrust  for  goyemmental  par- 

Eoses  and  the  general  welfare.  The  facts  that  the  fVeedmen  did  not  pay  for  the 
ouies  which  they  acquired ;  that  they  did  not  contribute  to  the  national  Aind;  that 
they  did  not  come  into  the  nation  by  virtue  of  an  express  agreement  |  that  their 
foothold  was  acquired  exclusively  through  the  interposition  of  the  United  States, 
and  exclusively  by  virtue  of  the  treaty  of  1866,  are  facts  which  operate  against  the 
equity  of  their  case,  but  do  not  take  their  legal  rights  out  of  the  safeguard  of  the 
constitution,  or  the  obligations  of  the  treaty.  When  the  Cherokee  people  wrote 
into  their  constitution  in  1866  ''all  native-born  (Hierokees,  all  Indians  and  whites 
legally  members  of  the  nation  by  adoption,  and  all  freedmen  shall  ))e  taken  and  be 
deemed  to  be  citizens  of  the  Cherokee  Nation, ''  they  fixed  the  status  of  the  fbsed- 
man  and  raised  him  to  the  same  rank  of  citizenship  which  they  themselves  enjoyed. 
Thenceforth  he  was  to  be  equal  with  themselves  under  the  constitution,  govemea  by 
the  same  laws,  enjoying  the  same  rights,  possessed  of  the  same  immunities,  and 
entitled  to  the  same  protection.  If  the  common  property  was  to  be  retained  for  the 
general  welfare,  he  was  to  share  equally  in  its  benefits;'  if  it  was  to  be  sold  and  its 
proceeds  divided,  the  constitution  made  it  as  much  his  as  theirs. 

The  court  appreciates  the  earnest  argument  of  the  counsel  for  the  defendants  that 
this  result  could  not  have  been  anticipate<l  by  the  Cherokees  when  they  ratified  the 
treaty  of  1866,  and  the  court  has  heretofore  anticipated  the  counsel  in  an  expression 
of  the  same  opinion.     (28  C.  Cls.,  317.) 

The  result  indeed  was  not  anticipated.  If  the  Cherokee  Nation  had  grown  and 
the  national  territory  had  been  filled  according  to  the  ordinary  law  of  empires,  by 
natural  increase  and  immigration,  this  vexed  question  would  never  have  been  heard 
of;  or  if  a  portion  of  the  public  domain  had  been  sold  and  the  proceeds  had  been 
ai>plied  to  govennnental  purposes,  the  freedmen  sharing  with  the  Cherokees  equally 
in  the  benefits  accruing  therefrom,  no  one  would  have  quarreled  with  the  result. 
The  trouble  has  come  from  the  fact  that,  to  quote  the  language  of  the  previous  opin- 
ion, ''the  Cherokees  are  selling  the  heritage  of  their  fathers  and  the  patrimony  of 
their  children,  and  divi<ling  the  money  among  the  present  generations — tnat  is,  among 
themselves — instead  of  funding  it  as  a  part  of  their  national  resources  for  the  welfare 
of  those  who  are  to  come  after  them."  The  Cherokees  did  not  foresee  that  this  rad- 
ical chan|[ce  of  conditions  would  take  place;  neither  did  the  Delawares  and  the  freed- 
men. If  it  had  been  foreseen  the  one  party  might  have  stipulated  that  the  proceeds 
of  the  property  should  go  exclusively  to  themselves  who  were  Cherokees  by  blood. 
But  the  other  party  might  also  have  stipulated  that  the  public  domain  of  the  nation 
of  which  they  were  about  to  become  citizens  should  not  be  squandered  in  this  way, 
and  should  remain  what  it  then  was,  the  common  property  of  all. 

It  is  also  ur^ed  by  the  counsel  for  the  defendants,  and' with  great  force,  that  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  has  always  been  and  is  now  recognized  by  the 
Ignited  States,  and  that  as  a  sovereign  power  it  has  the  inherent  ri^ht  to  administer 
its  internal  affairs  in  its  own  way  and  to  regulate  the  rights  of  its  citizens  by  its 
own  laws.     It  is  said: 

Tbat  the  (?hero1cc(^8  posHeHs  tliA  8ole  and  exclusive  right  to  manage  their  own  internal  affairs  and  of 
control  of  tlic  yx^rsouH  and  property  of  their  citizeuH,  there  baH  been  no  (|ue«tion  for  more  than  half 
a  century,  and  this  right  has  been  recognized  by  the  (lovcrnment  of  the  United  Stxites  by  au  unbroken 
current  of  pn'CtHlents  through  all  this  time. 

So,  if  wo  udinit,  for  the  Bake  of  argument,  that  the  freedmen  under  the  treaty  of  t866havean  interest 
in  all  thu  common  property  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  that  nation,  under  the*  deciHiima  of  this  court 
and  tlm  Supreme  Court,  the  opinionn  of  the  Attorney  General  and  the  S*'cn'tary  of  the  Interior,  has  a 
]>erfect  right  to  make  Hnch  dinpoHition  of  ita  landa  and  mone^-a  as  it  may  aee  tit  and  proper,  whether 
airet^ting  uiemberH  by  blood  or  adoption,  and  there  in  no  right  or  iK)wer  veated  or  reaerved  in  the 
TTnited  StateH  to  interfere.  Ah  a  matter  of  fact,  if  wo  applv  the  principlea  laid  down  by  the  courts, 
the  Atlornov-General.  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  which  recognise  the  abaolute*  unrestricted 
right  of  Helf'government  in  the  Cherokee  ^atiou  as  to  ita  internal  affairs,  and  the  right  guaranteed 
to  that  nation  'Mo  make  and  carry  into  effect  all  such  lawa  bh  tliey  may  deem  necejasary  for  the  goT- 
emment  of  the  pen<ions  and  property  within  their  own  country  iM'louging  to  their  own  people  or  such 
persons  as  have  connected  themsehvs  with  them,"  then  the  l*uit<*d  States  Government  has  no  more 
control  over  the  public  property  of  that  nation  or  the  action  of  its  legit«Iaturc  in  connection  therewith 
than  it  lias  over  the  public  property  or  legislative  acts  of  a  State  or  Territory. 

These  propositions  are  in  the  abstract  sound — are,  indeed,  incontrovertible.  Bnt 
the  trouble  with  their  application  to  the  present  rase  is,  iirst,  that  the  legislatiye 
authority  of  the  national  council  is  not  absolute,  but  is  limited  and  defined  by  the 
constitution  of  the  nation;  second,  that  its  action  can  not  control  or  abrogate  the 
treaty  obligations  <'f  the  nation  U)  the  United  States. 

The  Unite<i  States  did  not,  it  may  be  cnneeded,  stipulate  for  more  than  that  the 
freedmen  should  become  citizens  *' with  all  the  rights,-'  that  is,  political  rights,  ''of 
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Dstive  Cherokees/'  and  that  ''all  laws  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  shall  be  uniform 
throaghoat  said  nation/'  and  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  should  have 
the  power  to  secure  to  the  freedmeu  '*a  fair  and  equitable  application  and  expendi- 
ture of  the  national  funds;"  but  the  constitution  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  then  came 
into  the  case  and  defined  what  citizenship  was,  and  iu  express  terms  ranked  '*  freed- 
men"  with  ** native-born  Cherokees/'  and  the  lands  of  the  natiou  as  "common  prop- 
erty." If  those  laiids  had  remained  common  property,  uusohl,  and  held  for  govern- 
mental purposes,  it  seems  incontrovertible  that  all  classes  of  citizens,  Cherokees  by 
blood  and  Cherokees  by  adoption,  would  have  been,  as  citizens,  equally  and 
mutually  entitled  to  the  national  benefits  which  might  be  derived  from  them.  And 
to  the  conrt  it  seems  equally  incontrovertible  that  when  the  national  council  saw 
fit  to  change  the  lands  into  money,  the  fund  took  the  place  of  the  lands  and  was 
subject  to  the  same  limitations  and  existed  for  the  same  beneficiaries.  Primarily  it 
existed  for  national  purposes,  the  construction  of  roads,  the  erection  of  public  build- 
mgs,  the  endowment  of  schools,  and  the  abatement  of  taxation — for  those  objects 
which  are  comprehended  in  the  term  ''the  general  welfare/'  The  national  council 
did  not  and  could  not  divert  the  common  property  of  the  nation  from  the  general 
welfare  and  transmute  it,  at  will,  into  a  communal  fund  belonging  to  a  class  of  cit- 
izens. If  the  fund  retained  the  characteristic  of  the  lands,  that  of  common  property, 
it  necessarily  was  the  common  property  of  all. 

It  is  possible  that  there  still  exists,  or  hereafter  may  be  revived,  a  species  of  prop- 
erty which  is  an  exception  to  the  previously  expressed  conclusions  of  the  court. 
To  prevent  future  misapprehension  and  complication  this  will  now  be  noted. 

The  United  States  have  repeatedly  recognized  in  their  transactions  with  the  Chero- 
kees the  dual  character  of  the  people — sometimes  national,  sometimes  communal. 
They  have  also  recognized  portions  of  the  people  us  district  communities.  In  1835 
they  so  dealt  with  the  Georgia  Cherokees  as  communal  owners,  setting  apart  a  por- 
tion of  the  purchase  money  of  their  lands  for  national  purposes,  but  paying  part  to 
them  per  capita.  In  1846  they  so  dealt  with  the  Western  Cherokees,  segregating 
them  from  the  mass  of  their  countrymen  and  paying  them  individually,  a  commu- 
nity within  a  community.  In  1866,  and  by  the  very  treaty  which  lies  at  the  foundation 
of  this  suit,  they  recognized  the  Delawares  as  communal  owners  of  a  fund  in  the 
Treasury;  for  though  the  Delawares  were  to  be  merged  in  the  Cherokee  Nation 
and  become  Cherokee  citizens,  and  contribute  to  the  Cherokee  fund,  nevertheless 
there  was  to  remain  in  the  Treasury  a  portion  of  the  Delaware  fund  which  would 
not  pass  to  the  nation  for  national  purposes,  but  would  continue  to  be  the  separate 
property  of  a  people  who  were  no  longer  to  be  a  body  politic,  a  nation,  but  who, 
so  far  as  the  ownership  of  the  fund  was  concerned,  were  still  to  be  communal  own- 
ers. Still  later  the  United  States  have  recognized  the  continued  existence  of  these 
communities  by  allowing  them  to  bring  actions  in  this  court  in  regard  to  their  com- 
munal property.  (Eastern  Cherokees  v.  The  United  States,  20  C.  Cls.  R.,  449;  Western 
Cherokees  r.  Same,  27  id,,  1;  Shawnees  v.  Same,  28  td.,  447;  Delawares  r.  Cherokee 
Nation,  28  u2.,  281.)  The  claimants  now  ask  the  court  to  decree  that  the  freedmen 
are  entitled  to  participate  with  all  the  other  members  of  the  nation  in  all  of  the 
remaining  common  property  upon  equal  terms  with  the  other  members  of  the  nation. 
The  Courtis  not  informed  whether  there  still  exists  funds  or  annuities  which  were  origi- 
nally treated  as  communal  by  distribution  per  capita,  and  not  as  national  by  being  set 
apart  for  school  purposes,  charitable  uses,  etc.  If  there  should  be  such  a  fund,  it  is 
the  opinion  of  the  court  that  its  original  character  continues,  and  that  it  must  be 
regarded  as  belonging  to  that  community  or  portion  of  the  Cherokee  people  who  are  or 
were  entitled  to  be  paid  its  proceeds  per  capita,  whether  they  were  those  formerly 
known  as  Western  Cherokees,  Delawares,  and  Shawnees,  or  those  now  known  as 
"  Cherokees  by  blood.''  Payment  per  capita  must  be  regarded  as  the  badge  or  recog- 
nition of  an  individual  communal  interest  as  distinguished  from  a  governmental  or 
national  ownership.  Such  funds  are  not  "common  property"  within  the  intent  of 
the  Cherokee  constitution,  but  trust  estates  in  the  custody  of  the  United  States  for 
the  benefit  of  designated  individuals  or  communities.  Over  them  the  Cherokee 
government  has  no  legitimate  control,  and  in  them  the  freedmen  have  no  estate  or 
interest. 

The  agreed  statement  of  facts  upon  which  the  case  has  been  considered  sets  forth 
the  various  funds  which  have  been  distributed  in  whole  or  in  part  among  those  who 
are  "Cherokees  by  blood,"  but  does  not  inform  the  court  of  the  number  of  persons 
who  were  entitled  to  participate,  or  of  the  number  of  persons  who  constitute  the 
body  of  the  present  claimants.  Until  that  information  is  spread  before  the  court  a 
final  decree  determining  definitely  the  rights  and  liabilities  of  the  parties  litigant 
can  not  be  entered.  The  conrt  will  entertain  the  suggestions  of  counsel  as  to  bow 
the  requisite  infrirmatiou  shall  be  obtained,  and  in  the  meantime,  and  until  the 
farther  order  of  the  court,  the  entry  of  judgment  is  suspended. 
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Court  of  Claims. 

[No.  17209.— Decided  March  18,  1805.] 

Moses  Whitmire  trastee  for  the  Freedmen  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  v.  The  Cherokee 

Nation  and  the  United  States. 

On  siig<>:e8tioiis  of  counsel  of  the  respective  parties  in  regard  to  the  form  of  the 
decree  and  a  method  of  ascertaining  the  niiiiibur  of  the  complainants. 
Nott,  J.f  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court: 

111  a  case  of  joint  or  commniial  ownership,  where  the  parties  complainant  mast  be 
conuted  by  thousands,  but  are  entitled  to  be  paid  per  capita,  it  is  absolutely  impoe- 
siblo  for  a  court  to  render  several  Judgments  in  favor  of  each  complainant.  The 
recovery,  therefore,  must  be,  as  against  the  defendants,  for  a  sum  in  gross;  and  the 
amount  so  recovered  must  constitute  a  fund  for  distribution  among  the  Joint  or 
communal  owners. 

^  In  the  present  case  it  is  a  matter  of  public  concern,  as  well  tis  of  private  risht, 
that  the  controversy  be  brought  to  an  end.  It  is  not  alone  a  mere  litigation  for  aol- 
lars  and  cunts  affecting  individual  suitors.  It  is  also  a  controversy  affecting  the 
whole  nationality  and  disturbing  the  peace  and  order  of  society.  To  intensify  the 
ill  feeling  which  the  controversy  has  aroused  by  sending  a  commissioner  into  the 
Cherokee  country,  and  having  him  carry  on  there  what  practically  would  be  a  trial 
nnd  controversy  in  regard  to  every  individual  complainant,  is  a  proceeding  which  a 
court  would  not  be  justiHed  in  instituting  unless  it  were  an  imperative  necessity. 

After  hearing  the  suggestions  of  counsel  the  conrt  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
appointment  ot  a  commissioner  to  ascertain  the  actual  number  of  freedmen  existing 
when  the  tirst  fund  of  $300,(XX)  was  distributed  in  1886,  the  actual  number  existing 
when  the  second  fund  of  $300,000  was  distributed  in  1890,  the  actual  number  which 
existed  when  the  third  fund  of  $6,640,000  was  distributed  in  1894,  and  the  further 
facts  that  each  and  all  of  these  persons  were,  or  were  descendants  of,  the  freedmen 
who  existed  when  the  treaty  of  .)u1y  19,  1866,  was  made,  is  not  a  necessity  in  this 
ciise.  and  would  be  practically  so  involved,  prolonged,  and  vexatious  that  if  substan- 
tial Jnstice  can  be  done  it  should  be  avoided.  The  informatiou  before  the  conrt  and 
in  the  archives  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  it  is  believed,  will  enable  the  court 
to  award  substantial  Justice  and  to  bring  the  controversy  between  the  freedmen  and 
the  Cherokee  Nation  at  once  to  an  end. 

There  is  now  in  the  Interior  Department  a  census  of  the  freedmen,  known  as  the 
Wallace  roll.  This  census  was  takeu  by  authority  of  law — the  following  statute  of 
the  Tnited  States: 

That  tnore  bo,  and  hereby  in,  appropriated,  ont  of  any  money  in  the  TreuHury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, the  sum  of  seventy*  five  thousand  dollars,  or  so  much  tuoreof  as  may  In'  necessary,  to  carry  out 
tlio  pnivisiousof  thisact:  and  the  amount  actually  expended  shall  he  charged  against  the  Cherokee 
Nation  on  account  of  its  lands  west  of  the  Arkannas  River,  and  shall  bo  a  lien  on  said  lands,  and  which 
shall  b<*  deducted  from  any  payment  hereafter  made  on  account  of  said  lands.  The  said  sum,  or  so 
mudi  tlif^reof  as  may  be  iiecessary.  shall  be,  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  distributed  per  capita. 
firMt,  among  such  fre«»dmcn  and  tf.eir  descendants  as  are  mentioned  in  the  ninth  article  of  the  treaty  of 
July  iiin«'t4^cnth,  eiuhteen  hundred  and  sixty-six,  iH'tween  the  United  States  and  the  Cherokee  Nation 
of  Indians :  second,  among  the  Delaware  tribeof  Indians  incorporated  into  tlieCherokee  Nation  by  the 
trniiH  of  a  cortain  agreement  entered  int^  between  said  Cherokee  Nation  and  Delaware  Indians,  under 
the  j>roviHions  of  tlie  fifteenth  article  of  the  aforesaid  trttatv.  on  the  eighth  day  of  April,  eighteen  hun- 
dnMl  and  «ixty  seven,  and  approved,  n'si)ectively,  by  the  President  of  the  Unlte<l  Status  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  on  the  eleventh  day  of  April,  eighteen  hundretl  and  sixty -seven;  and  third, 
among  the  Shawnee  tribea  of  Indians  incorporated  into  tlie  Cherokee  Nation  by  th^e  terms  of  a  certain 
ugreemcnt  entere<l  into  between  the  said  Cherokee  Nation  and  Shawnee  Indians,  under  the  provisions 
of  the  afoH'said  srticle  and  treaty,  on  the  seventh  day  of  June,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-nine,  and 
approved,  respectively,  by  the  rfcaident  of  the  United  States  and  the  Secn-tary  of  the  Interior  on  the 
ninth  day  of  June,  eichteen  hnndre<l  and  sixty-nine,  in  such  manner  simI  in  such  amount  or  amounts 
as  will  equalize  the  per  capita  payment  made  to  Chei-okees  by  blood  in  accordance  with  the  act  of  the 
(.'herokee  legislature  aforesaid,  out  of  the  sum  of  three  hundn^l  thousand  dollars  appropriated  by  the 
act  of  March  third,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-three,  aforesaid.  (Act  19th  October,  1888,  25  Stat  L., 
p.  609.) 

The  above  statute  was  supplemented  at  the  next  session  of  Congress  by  the  fol- 
lowing: 

To  onable  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  ascertain  who  are  entitled  to  share  in  the  per  capita 
distribution  of  the  sum  of*  seventy-five  thousand  dollars  appropriatetl  by  the  act  approved  October 
nint'teenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty  eight,  entitled  "An  act  to  secure  t<»  the  Cherokee  freedmen 
and  others  tlirir  proportion  of  certain  proc«'»'ds  of  land  under  the  act  March  third,  eighteen  hundred 
and  eisriity  three."  and  to  make  payment  thereof  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars,  or  so  much  thereof 
as  may  bo^ue<;essary.  and  to  compensate  in  such  sum  as  he  may  dc«m  reasonable  any  duly  authorized 
agent' or  agents  acting  for  sauf  freedmen.  and  rendering  them  aid  in  obtaining  the  allowance  of 
said  Hcventv  five  thousand  dollai-s,  the  sum  of  fifteen  thousand  dollars,  or  so  much  thereof  as  mav 
l*e  nccesHarV  :  and  the  nmount  so  expendnl  in  ascertaining  to  whom  said  money  shall  be  paid  shall 
beclinrgtrt  against  the  Cherokee  Nation  on  nccountof  its  lands  west  of  the  Arkansas  River,  and  Ahall 
Ilea  lien  on  Kaid  lands,  and  shall  heceducte<l  from  anv  payment  hereafter  mad«'  on  account  of  eaid 
lands.  And  Kaid  Secretary  is  herebv  authorized  and  directed  to  make  inquiry  and  report  to  the  nrx.t 
session  of  Congress  wluit  other  sums  of  money,  it  any,  have  been  appropriated  by  the  Cherokee 
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Kation  in  violation  of  their  treaty  obligatJons  in  reference  to  freednien  in  said  nation,  and  what  sum 
would  be  required  to  secure  to  naid  Treedmen  those  treaty  rights  in  respect  to  the  same.  (Act  2d 
March,  1889,  25  SUt.  L.,  pp.  980,  994.) 

Under  and  by  virtue  of  these  statntes  a  commissioner  was  appointed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  and  by  him  the  Wallace  roll  wbls  made  up. 

The  commissioner  proceeded  to  the  Cherokee  country,  and  the  investigation  was 
carried  on  by  him  under  the  following  rales: 

The  sworn  statements  of  all  claimants  roust  be  corroborated  by  the  affidavits  of  three  witnesses, 
who  must  be  citizens  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  by  blood,  or  whose  nsmes  appeared  on  the  authenticated 
rolls  of  Cherokee  freedmen  entitled  t4>  and  exercising  the  privileges  of  Coerokee  citisenship. 

That  the  witnesses  must  be  present  during  the  examination  of  the  claimant,  and  at  its  close  the 
affidavit  of  the  claimant  must  be  read  and  any  portions  to  which  they  could  not  swear  they  must  so 
state. 

That  all  business  must  be  conducted  with  open  doors. 

That  no  cases  would  be  placed  iu  writing,  under  oath  of  claimants,  that  could  not  establish  the  fact 
of  preliminary  examination  of  having  been  owned  by  a  citizen  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  at  the  breaking 
out  of  the  war  of  the  rebellion. 

All  of  this  evidence  so  taken  was  returned  to  the  Interior  Department  by  the  com- 
missioner. The  Department  also  received  and  considered  additional  evidence  sub- 
mitted by  parties.  The  Department  also,  in  1890,  sent  two  agents  into  the  Cherokee 
country  for  the  purpose  of  the  revision  and  correction  of  the  Wallace  roll,  who  took 
further  evidence,  which  was  likewise  submitted  to  the  Department.  With  all  of 
these  means  of  information,  and  after  an  investigation  running  through  two  years, 
the  Department  revised  and  corrected  the  returns  of  the  commissioner  and  made  what 
is  now  known  as  the  corrected  Wallace  roll,  and  upon  that  roll  paid  the  freedmen. 

The  Cherokee  Nation  was  directly  interested  in  this  procedure.  The  $75,000  set 
apart  by  the  first  act  for  the  freedmen  was  taken  from  the  funds  of  the  Cherokee  Na- 
tion, and  the  surplus,  if  any,  after  paying  the  freedmen,  8hawnees,  and  Delawares 
was  to  be  returned  to  the  Cherokee  Nation.  The  nation  was,  therefore,  directly 
interested  in  the  number  of  the  freedmen  existing  in  1883  and  entitled  to  share  in  this 
fund  of  $75,000  of  Cherokee  money. 

The  next  question,  of  course,  is  whether  the  defendant,  the  Cherokee  Nation,  did 
take  part  in  the  investigation — whether  the  investigation  was  or  was  not  an  ex  parte 
proceeding  on  the  part  of  the  United  States — a  proceeding  binding,  perhaps,  upon 
the  United  States  and  the  freedmen,  but  to  which  the  Cherokee  Nation  was  a 
stranger. 

The  defendant  did  not  take  part  in  the  investigation,  but  the  amplest  opportunity 
was  afforded  to  the  Cherokee  government  to  do  so ;  and  its  refusal  to  do  so,  in  the  opin- 
on  of  the  court,  is  as  effective  as  if  it  had  actually  taken  part  and  voluntarily  been 
represented. 

The  following  is  the  commissioner's  report  in  regard  to  the  course  pursued  by  the 
defendant : 

Hon.  John  W.  Noblb, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior^  WoMhingUmy  D.  O. 

Sir:  I  have  tho  honor  to  present  ^on  the  result  of  my  investigations  to  determine,  according  to  my 
instnictions,  who  of  the  Cherokee  freedmen.  Delaware  and  Shawnee  Indians  were  entitled  to  a  jper 
capita  share  in  tlie  distribution  of  the  sum  of  $300,000  appropriated  bv  act  of  Congress  March  3,  1883. 
In  pursuance  of  my  instnictions  I  procured  a  commission  from  Jnage  Barlcer  as  a  commissioner  of 
oatns,  being  satisfied  that  all  evidence  would  have  to  lie  taken  under  oath.  I  then  proceeded  to  Tahle> 
quah  and  had  an  interview  with  Chief  Mayes,  and  also  obtained  the  opinions  of  many  of  the  principal 
Cberokees  as  well  as  those  of  intelligent  freedmen  on  the  subject.  I  outlined  my  plan  of  operations  to 
Chief  Mayes,  who  approved  it  highly,  but  could  not  see«how  I  would  avoid  imposition,  which  would 
result  in  great  injury  to  the  Cherolcee  Nation.  I  suggested  that  he  appoint  some  person  properly 
qualified,  who  should  be  instructed  to  be  present  at  all  examinations,  and  whose  duty  it  should  he  to 
call  my  attention  to  any  attempt  at  fraud,  and  who  should  see  tho  manner  iu  which  my  business  was 
conducted  to  avoid  any  posMibilitv  of  fraud  on  my  part  and  on  that  of  any  connected  with  ray  office. 
This  proposition  he  considered  favorably,  and  tendered  the  position  to  Judge  Wiley,  who  accepted 
the  same  on  condition  that  he  be  pven  three  days  in  which  to  arrange  his  private  business.  As  I  was 
obliged  to  remain  in  Tuhlequah  several  davs  waiting  for  copies  of  the  Cherokee  rolls,  I  informed  him 
the  delay  would  not  inconvenience  me.  Upon  Judge  Wiley's  return  at  the  stipulated  time  he  was 
informed  by  Chief  Mayes  that  he  had  reconsidered  the  matter,  consulted  with  others  on  the  subject, 
and  while  he  personally  approved  of  the  plau  he  had  concluded  he  was  not  empowered  to  make  such 
appointment,  as  that  {rawer  rested  solely  in  tho  national  council. 

In  the  previous  case  of  the  Delawares  the  relative  numbers  of  the  parties,  in  pro- 
portion to  which  the  fund  in  controversy  is  to  be  apportioned,  was  settled  by  agree- 
ment, the  whole  number  of  the  nation  being  placed  at  26,771,  made  up  as  follows: 

Cherokees  by  blood 21,232 

Adopted  whites 2, 01 1 

Delawares 759 

Shawnees 624 

Creeks 82 

Choctaws 11 

Negroes 2,052 

Total 1S,^\\\ 
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The  same  proportion  was  adopted  in  the  case  of  the  Shawnees.  Both  cages  bare 
been  to  the  Supreme  Conrt,  and  the  rights  of  the  parties  were  considered  upon  that 
proportion. 

In  the  present  case  the  numbers  are  a  matter  of  controversy.  The  complainants 
deny  that  the  f^eedmen  number  only  2,052,  and  insist  that  the  number  ot  the  cor- 
rected Wallace  roll,  3,524,  shall  be  taken  as  the  true  number  of  the  freedmen  exist- 
ing in  1883,  and  that  to  it  shall  be  added  3  per  cent  per  annum  for  natural  increase 
from  1883,  until  the  time,  respectively,  when  each  fund  in  controversy  was  distrib- 
uted among  those  who  were  Cherokees  by  blood ;  that  is  to  say,  with  3  per  cent  per 
annum  from  1883  to  1886,  from  1883  to  1890,  and  from  1883  to  1894.  The  defendant 
contends  that  the  Wallace  roll  is  not  conclusive,  but  offers  no  opposing  evidence. 

The  court  believes  that  the  roll  affords  the  best  evidence  which  exists  or  which 
can  be  procured.  The  large  amount  to  be  received  by  every  individual  complainant- 
more  than  $250  for  each  person,  more  than  $1,000  for  every  family  of  the  freedmcn — 
the  unsettled  state  of  the  country,  the  scattered  character  of  the  population,  the 
remote  places  in  which  they  live,  and  the  remote  dates  to  which  the  investigation 
must  extend — from  1866  to  1894 — are  conditions  which  offer  the  strongest  inducements 
to  fraud  on  the  one  side,  and  to  intimidations  and  discriminations  on  the  other.  It 
may  be  that  the  Wallace  roll  was  extended  beyond  the  true  number  of  the  persons 
entitled  to  be  placed  thereon ;  but  if  it  was,  the  fault  was  with  the  Cherokee  rTation, 
who  could  have  contested  every  name  that  was  placed  upon  it,  and  who  had  the 
means  of  exposing  every  error  that  may  have  existed;  and  the  United  States  spared 
no  pains  to  make  the  roll  a  true  exhibit  in  the  case.  The  court  believes  that  the 
difficulties  in  arriving  at  a  true  result  which  existed  then  will  be  greatly  multiplied 
now. 

The  court  therefore  takes  the  Wallace  roll  as  furnishing  the  true  number  of  the 
freedmen,  3,524.  With  regard  to  the  natural  increase  since  1883,  to  which  time  the 
Wallace  roll  relates,  something  remains  to  be  said. 

The  complainants  offer  no  evidence  as  to  the  other  side  of  the  proportion,  the  whole 
number  of  the  nation ;  and  there  is  no  evidence  to  support  that  part  of  their  case 
unless  we  rest  upon  the  number  taken  in  the  previous  cases.  It  is  manifest,  if  there 
is  to  bo  natural  increase  allowed  on  the  one  side,  that  there  should  be  a  natural  increase 
allowed  on  the  other.  The  court  is  satisfied  that  the  whole  number  before  taken, 
26^771,  and  made  up  as  before  stated,  was  substantially  taken  from  a  census  or  enumer- 
ation made  by  the  nation  at  some  time  between  1880  and  1882.  The  court  is  therefore 
satisfied  that  this  claim  of  natural  increase  is  too  uncertain  to  be  acceptikl  as  a  factor 
in  determining  the  amount  of  the  recovery.  The  conclusion  of  the  court  is  that  1,472, 
the  difference  between  the  number  of  freedmen,  2,052^  which  stands  in  the  above 
statement,  and  3,524,  the  number  of  freedmen  which  is  given  by  the  Wallace  roll, 
should  be  added  to  the  former  whole  number,  26,771,  making  28,243,  which  shall  be 
taken  as  the  whole  number  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  and  3,524  as  the  number  of  the 
freedmen  for  the  purpose  of  distribution,  and  that  the  recovery  of  the  complainants  in 
the  whole  fund  of$7,240,000  be  in  that  proportion,  giving  os  the  amount  of  the  recovery 
in  this  case,  $903,365. 

It  is  contended  by  the  counsel  for  the  complainants  that  the  recovery  here  should 
not  be  based  on  that  proportion,  but  that  the  court  should  award  to  the  freedmen  at 
the  same  per  capita  rate  at  which  the  native  Cherokees  distributed  among  themselves. 

If  these  funds  were  the  property  of  four  joint  owners  it  would  be  just  to  award  to 
three  of  them,  the  Delawares,  Shawnees,  and  freedmen,  The  same  amount,  or  the  same 
proportionate  amount  that  has  been  appropriated  to  themselves  by  the  fourth,  the 
native  Cherokees.  But  this  may  not  be  the  case.  Under  the  decision  of  this  court 
in  the  previous  cases  affirmed  by  the  Supreme  Court,  these  funds  are  the  common 
property  of  all  Cherokee  citizens.  The  same  clause  of  the  Cherokee  constitution, 
which  recognizes  *'all  Indians^' and  freedmen,  and  declares  them  to  be  citizens  of  the 
Cherokee  Nation  and  classes  them  with  "native-born  Cberokees''  also  so  recognizes 
and  clasMifies  "  whites  legally  members  of  the  nation  by  adoption.'^  In  the  enumer- 
ation above  given  it  apears  that  there  are  2,011  adopted  wliites  and  93  Creeks  and 
Choctaws,  making  2,104.  They  are  not  before  the  court,  the  jurisdictional  act  does 
not  extend  to  them,  but  their  equity  in  the  fund,  which  is  the  subject  oftuis  litiga- 
tion, may  be  as  strong  as  that  of  the  complainants  or  of  those  who  are  Cherokees  by 
blood.  The  only  evidence  before  the  court  in  any  of  tbesc  three  caHOs  setting  forth 
the  whole  number  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  enumerates  the«e  adopted  whites,  Creeks, 
and  Choctaws  as  citizens  and  as  parts  of  the  whole  number.  The  court,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  distribution  of  this  fund,  must  assume  them  to  be  such  and  protect  their 
interests  in  it,  if  any  they  have.  Wlien  the  Cherokee  Nation  paid  away  the  money 
to  those  who  are  "Cherokees  by  blood,"  they  appropriated  not  only  the  shares  of  the 
Delawares,  Shawnees,  and  freedmen,  but  also  toe  share  of  the  adopted  whites  and 
Indians,  and  thereby  doubly  swelled  the  per  capita  payments  which  they  made  to 
themselves.  If  the  court  were  now  to  award  to  the  Delawares,  Shawnees,  and  freed- 
men this  factitious  amount  per  capita  that  was  appropriated  by  the  native  Cherokees 
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it  might  be  a  similar  misappropriation  of  money  equitably  belonging  to  parties 
not  before  the  court — money  in  which  the  complainants  have  no  constitutional,  or 
legal,  or  equitable  right,  and  which  is  no  more  tneir  money  than  their  money  was  the 
property  of  the  Cherokees  by  blood.  The  court  does  not  intend  to  express  an  opinion 
concerning  the  constitutional  riehts  of  these  adopted  citizens  in  the  common  property 
of  the  Cherokee  Nation ;  but  so  long^  as  they  appear  in  the  evidence  in  these  cases  as 
citizens,  the  court  must  assume  them  to  be  citizenS;  and  as  such  recognize  their 
possible  rights. 
This  is  not  an  action  to  recover  damages  in  the  nature  of  a  suit  at  law,  nor  is  it  a 

firoceeding  in  eqnity  to  wind  up  and  dispose  of  the  affairs  and  assets  of  a  partnership 
t  is  simply  a  suit  in  equity,  brought  by  the  equitable  owners  of  a  specific  fund  to 
recover  their  proportionate  share  in  the  same.  The  jurisdictloual  act  recognizes  this 
principle,  for  it  authorizes  suits  to  be  brought  for  the  proportionate  shares  of  the 
parties  in  funds  derived  froin  the  sales  or  leasine  of  lands  of  the  Cherokee  Nation. 
The  court  can  not  go  beyond  this  if  it  would,  and  no  court  of  equity  will  award  to  a 
party  more  than  he  is  legally  and  equitably  entitled  to  because  a  party  having 
a  right  to  share  in  the  fund  is  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court. 

A  decree  will  be  entered  in  this  case  following  the  form  of  that  which  was  last 
entered  in  the  case  of  the  Delawares.  In  addition,  it  will  be  provided  that  the 
Secretarv  of  the  Interior  will  cause  the  Wallace  roll  to  be  further  corrected  by 
adding  thereto  descendants  bom  since  March  3,  1883,  and  prior  to  May  3,  1894,  and 
striking  therefrom  the  names  of  those  who  have  died  or  have  ceased  to  be  citizens  of 
the  Cherokee  Nation,  so  that  when  thus  amended  and  changed  it  shall  represent  the 
freedmen  entitled  to  participate  in  the  distribution  of  the  fund  now  awarded  to  the 
complainant.  To  that  end  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to  appoint  a 
commissioner  to  proceed  to  the  Cherokee  country  and  ascertain  and  report  to  the 
Secretary  the  facts  necessary  for  the  correction  of  the  roll  above  described.  The 
expenses  of  the  commissioner  will  be  a  charge  upon  and  paid  out  of  the  fund  awarded 
by  this  decree.  When  a  new  and  corrected  roll  is  thus  made  and  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  he  will  cause  the  amount  remaining  of  the  fund  awarded 
the  complainants  under  this  decree  (after  deducting  the  costs  hereinafter  directed  to 
be  paid  by  the  complainants)  to  be  paid  and  distributed  to  the  freedmen  entitled 
thereto,  the  cost  of  such  distribution  likewise  being  a  charge  upon  this  fund,  pursuant 
to  the  act  2d  March,  1895,  section  11. 

There  is  decreed  to  the  attorney  of  the  complainants  for  compensation  and  counsel 
fees,  including  the  compensation  of  all  associate  counsel  and  the  expenses  and  dis- 
bursements incident  to  the  liti^^ation,  2  per  cent  on  the  amount  of  the  recovery,  to 
wit,  $18,067.30,  which  amount,  it  is  adjudged,  shall  be  paid  by  the  defendant,*  the 
Cherokee  Nation. 

And  there  is  further  decreed  to  the  attorney  of  the  complainants,  for  compensation 
and  counsel  fees,  including  the  compensation  of  all  associate  counsel  and  the  expenses 
and  disbursements  incident  to  the  litigation,  4  per  cent  upon  the  amount  of  the 
recovery,  to  wit,  $36,134,  which  amount,  it  is  adjudged,  shall  be  paid  by  the  com- 
plainants, the  freedmen  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  and  shall  be  a  charge  upon  and  paid 
out  of  the  fund  hereinbefore  awarded  to  themi 

And  on  the  motion  and  with  the  consent  of  the  complainants,  there  is  allowed  and 
decreed  to  the  trustee  for  his  compensation  and  expenses  since  the  20th  day  of  Novem- 
ber, 1890,  when  his  appointment  as  trustee  was  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  the  sum  of  $.~),C)00,  which,  it  is  adjudged,  shall  be  paid  by  the  complainants 
and  be  a  charge  upon  and  paid  out  of  the  fund  hereinbefore  awarded  to  them. 

If  an  appeal  shall  be  tatcen,  permission  is  reserved  to  the  complainants'  attorney 
to  apply  for  an  additional  allowance. 


Court  op  Claims. 

[No.  17209.] 

Moses  Whitmire,  trustee  for  the  Freedmen  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  t>.  The  Cherokee 

Nation  and  The  United  States. 

FINDINGS  OF  FACT. 

This  case  having  been  heard  by  the  Court  of  Claims,  the  court  finds  the  facts  as 
follows : 

The  defendant,  the  Cherokee  Nation,  appropriated  and  paid  to  Cherokee  citizens 
who  were  ''Cherokees  by  blood,"  $7,240,000,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  freedmen  of  the 
nation,  represented  by  the  complainant  in  this  suit,  they  likewise  being  citizens  of 
the  nation,  in  the  manner  more  fully  and  at  large  set  forth  in  the  complainant's 
petition. 
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Tb<^  conn  finds  for  the  piir]»o6eR  of  dintribntion  iu  this  suit  that  the  whole  number 
of  thf  ritizeus  of  the  Cht-rokee  Nation  entitleil  to  participate  in  the  above  fand  uf 
.f7,240jNK»  was  2S,243,  aud  the  uuiiibcr  of  freednien,  citizens  of  the  nation  lepre- 
heuted  hy  tlio  trustee,  the  coiupluiutint  in  this  8iiit,  was  3.524,  and  that  their  propor- 
tionate share  or  interest  in  thv  above  fund  is  $903,365. 

COXCLL'SIOX   OK   LAW. 

The  court  dccideB  as  conclnsion  of  law  that  the  complainant  should  recover  for  the 
use  and  benefit  of  the  freedinen  nf  the  Cherokee  Nation  the  sum  of  $808,365,  which 
should  be  dintributed  and  paid  directlv  to  the  benetieiaries,  the  freedmen,  individu- 
ally, in  the  manner  more  s]>ec-iHcany  directed  by  the  decree  of  the  court  in  this  case. 

DECRKE. 

This  cau<4e  coming  on  to  be  heard  upon  the  amended  petition,  answer,  agreed  facts, 

E roofs,  and  arguments  submitted  )>y  the  parties,  respectively,  and  the  court  having 
card  the  same  and  couHidercd  thr  just  rights  in  law  and  equity  of  the  fteedmeiiof 
the  Cherokee  Nation,  including  all  persons  who  had  been  liberated  by  voluntary  act 
of  their  owners  or  l)y  law,  and  all  free  colored  persons  who  resided  in  the  Cherokee 
country  at  the  commencement  of  the  rebellion  and  resided  therein  July  19,  1866,  or 
returned  thereto  within  six  montliM  thereafter,  and  their  descendants  who  are  settled 
and  incorporated  into  the  Cherokee  Nation  in  pursuance  of  the  authority  vested  in 
the  conrt  l>y  act  of  Congress  entitled  ''An  act  to  refer  to  the  Court  of  Claims  certain 
claims  of  the  Shawnee  and  l.>e]aware  Indians  and  the  freedmen  of  the  Cherokee 
Nation,  and  for  other  imrptises,*'  approved  October  1,  1^*90. 

And  it  ajipearing  to  the  court  that  under  the  ]>rovi8ion8  of  article  9  of  the  treaty 
of  .Inly  IM,  1866,  made  by  and  l>etween  the  Cherokee  Nation  and  the  United  States, 
the  said  freedmen,  who  had  been  liberated  by  voluntary  act  of  their  former  owners 
or  by  law,  and  all  free  colored  ]>ersonB  who  resided  in  the  Cherokee  country  at  the 
coniinencenient  of  the  rebellion  and  were  residents  therein  at  the  date  of  said  treaty, 
or  wlio  had  returned  thereto  within  six  months  of  said  last -mentioned  date,  and 
their  tl<-8<*tfiidants,  were  admitted  into  and  became  a  part  of  the  Cherokee  Nation 
and  entitled  to  equal  rights  aud  iinuiunities,  and  to  participate  in  the  Cherokee 
national  funds  and  common  ]>ro])erty  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as 
Cherokee  citizens  of  Cherokee  bhiod. 

It  further  appearing  to  the  court  that  under  and  by  virtue  of  an  act  entitled  "An 
act  making  ap])ropriatious  for  cunent  and  contingent  ex]>enBes,  and  for  fulfilling 
treaty  stipulations  with  Indian  tribes,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Juno  30,  IRM, ' 
ajiproved  March  3,  ISIW,  it  was  provided  for  the  payment  to  the  Cherokee  Nation  of 
the  sum  of  $8,595,730,  the  same  to  be  in  full  consideration  of  all  the  ri^ht,  title, 
intercht.  and  claim  which  said  nation  might  have  in  the  lands  lying  west  ot  96^'  west 
longitude,  commonly  known  as  the  Cherokee  Outlet,  and  it  further  appearing  that 
of  the  said  sum  of  JfS.5i»r».730  the  snin  of  $29r».7r)(»  was  appropriated  by  said  act 
out  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  and  made  immediately  available,  and  that 
the  balance  thereof,  to  wit.  $S,3()0,00(),  was  made  payable  iu  fiveannual  installments, 
the  lirst  U)  be  payable  on  the  4th  of  March,  1X95,  and  all  deferred  payments  to  bear 
interest  at  the  rate  ol"  4  per  centum  per  aniiniu,  and  that  a  sutticient  amount  of  the 
money  ]>rovided  in  said  act  should  be  paid  for  the  juirchaso  of  said  Cherokee  Outlet 
to  pay  the  Delawares  and  .Shawnees  their  pro  rata  share  of  said  outlet,  should  remain 
in  the  Treasury  of  tho  I'nited  States  until  the  status  of  said  Delaware  and  Shawnee 
Indians  should  be  determined  by  the  courts  of  the  I'nited  State's  before  which  their 
suits  were  then  ])endiug,  also  a  sufHcient  amount  to  pay  the  freedinen  who  are  Chero- 
kee citizens,  as  the  same  shall  be  (b'teruuncd  by  the  courts;  and  the  said  act  further 
providing  that  if  tho  legislative  council  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  should  deem  it  more 
advantageous  to  their  poo])le  they  might  issue  a  loan  for  the  principal  aud  interest 
of  the  deferred  paynu>nts,  ])iedging  said  amounts  of  interest  and  ]>rincipal  to  secure 
payment  of  such  debt;  and  it  a])]»caring  to  the  court  that  said  Cherokee  Nation  has 
borrowed  from  the  Union  Trust  Comiiany  of  New  York  the  sum  of  $6,640,000,  and 
pledged  as  security  therefor  the  four  payments  as  aforesaid  falling  due  after  the  4th 
day  of  March,  1S!»5,  and  that  the  i)ayineiit  falling  due  on  the  said  4th  day  of  March, 
IxiV'i.  amounting  to  ifl,G(5<),0<^H),  has  been  retained  in  the  Treasury  of  tho  United  States 
from  ^^  Inch  to  pay  tho  Delawnres,  Shawiiees,  and  frei»diuen,  as  hereinbefore  set  forth ; 
and  it  further  apj)eariug  to  the  court  that  tho  s:iid  :?(>,()-10.0<X),  so  borrowed  by  the 
Cherokee  Nation,  has  been  distributed  to  tho  Cherokee  citizens  of  Cherokee  blood 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  complainants,  the  aforesaid  freedmen  ami  free  colored  persons 
and  their  descendants,  as  well  as  tho  two  fun<ls  pf  jf300,(K)0  each  distributed  by  the 
act  of  the  Cherokee  council,  of  date  April  26, 1886.  and  November  25, 1890,  as  charged 
in  the  *^m*«h^h  petition  in  this  case. 
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It  is  ordered,  adjndged,  and  decreed  that  so  mncb  of  the  acts  of  the  Cherokee 
national  council,  of  date  April  26,  1886,  November  25,  1890,  and  May  3,  1894,  as 
restricts  the  distribution  of  funds  which  were  derived  from  the  pablio  domain  and 
from  the  sale  of  lauds  by  the  Cherokee  Nation  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  to  citizens  of  the  nation  by  blood,  be  held  and  decreed  void  and  contrary  to 
and  in  derogation  of  the  constitution  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  and  the  provisions  and 
stipulationH  of  article  9  of  the  aforesaid  treaty  of  July  19,  1866,  with  respect  to  the 
rights  of  said  freedmen,  who  had  been  liberated  by  voluntary  act  of  their  former 
owners  or  by  law,  and  all  free  colored  persons  who  resided  in  the  Cherokee  country 
at  the  commencement  of  the  rebellion  and  who  on  the  said  date  resided  therein,  or 
who  returned  thereto  within  six  months  thereafter,  and  their  descendants;  and  that 
the  said  Cherokee  Nation  or  its  trustees,  the  United  States,  account  for,  render,  and 
pay  to  the  aforesaid  freedmen  and  free  colored  persons  and  their  descendants,  out 
of  any  funds  of  the  said  nation  in  its  national  treasury,  or  in  the  custody  of  the 
United  States  as  trustee,  or  held  by  agreement  between  said  nation  and  the  United 
States,  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  the  decree  herein  rendered  not  specifically 
appropriated  by  law  to  other  purposes,  or  oat  of  funds  which  may  hereafter  come  to 
the  possession  uf  said  trustee  belonging  to  the  Cherokee  Nacioa.  a  sum  equal  to  the 
aggregate  amount  which  said  freedmen  and  free  colored  persons  and  their  descend- 
ants would  have  received  if  the  before  mentioned  void  and  anconstitutional  restric- 
tions in  said  statutes  had  not  existed. 

And  it  is  further  adjutl^ed  and  decreed  that  the  complainants  in  this  suit  and  those 
whom  they  represent,  being  the  freedmen  and  free  colored  persons  aforesaid  and 
their  descendants,  are  entitled  to  participate  hereafter  in  the  common  property  of 
the  Cherokee  Nation,  in  the  same  manner  an*d  to  the  same  extent  as  Cherokee  citi- 
zens of  Cherokee  blood  or  parentage  may  be  entitled;  and  that  in  the  distribution 
of  the  proceeds  and  avails  of  the  public  domain  or  common  property  of  the  nation 
among  the  citizens  thereof  by  distribution  per  capita  at  any  time  hereafter,  the 
defendant,  the  Cherokee  Nation,  and  the  defendant,  the  United  States,  as  trustee  of 
the  Cherokee  Nation,  be  enjoined  and  prohibited  from  making  any  discrimination 
between  the  Cherokee  citizens  of  Cherokee  blood  or  parentage  and  Cherokee  citizens 
who  are  or  were  freedmen  who  had  been  liberated  by  voluntary  act  of  their  fonner 
owners  or  by  law,  as  well  as  all  free  colored  persons  who  were  in  the  Cherokee  coun- 
try at  the  commencement  of  the  rebellion,  and  were  residents  therein  at  the  date  of 
said  treaty,  or  who  returned  thereto  within  six  months  thereafter,  and  their  descend- 
ants, to  the  prejudice  of  the  latter. 

It  being  understood  that  the  freedmen  and  their  descendants  and  free  colored 
persons  above  referred  to  shall  include  only  such  persons  of  said  class  as  have  not 
forfeited  or  abjured  their  citizenship  of  said  Cherokee  Nation  at  the  date  of  the 
entering  of  this  decree. 

And  it  is  further  adjudged  and  decreed  with  respect  to  the  parti cinati on  of  said 
freedmen  and  free  colored  persons  aforesaid  and  their  descendants  in  the  three  funds 
referred  to  in  the  three  statnt-es  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  hereinbefore  declared  to  be 
void  and  unconstitutional,  that  the  Cherokees  by  blood  having  received  a  sum  which 
amounts  at  the  date  hereof  to  $7,240,000,  in  which  the  said  freedmen  and  free  colored 
persons  aforesaid  and  their  descendants  were  entitled  to  have  and  participate  in  the 
distribution  of  said  sum;  andfor  the  purpose  of  fixing  an  amount  thereof  wnich  ought 
to  be  distributed  among  said  freedmen  nnd  free  colored  persons  and  their  descendants, 
it  is  further  adjudged  and  deereed  that  said  freedmen  and  free  colored  persons  and 
their  descendants  are  entitled  to  have  and  receive  the  sum  of  $903,3^  out  of  the  sum 
last  aforesaid,  after  deducting  the  amounts  hereinafter  allowed  and  decreed  to  be 
paid  to  the  trustee  herein  as  his  compensation  for  services  as  trustee  and  the  attor- 
ney of  record  of  the  plaintitf  herein,  be  paid  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  the 
f^edmen  and  free  colored  persons  aforesaid  and  their  descendants,  per  capita,  who 
would  have  been  entitled  to  receive  the  same  if  the  unconstitutional  restrictions  and 
discriminations  in  said  statutes  had  not  existed.  Such  payments  to  be  ma<le  npon  a 
roll  of  said  freedmen  and  free  colored  persons  and  their  descendants,  as  prepared  and 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  accordance  with  provisions  hereinafter 
set  forth  in  this  decree. 

And  it  is  further  ordered,  adjndged,  and  decreed  that  for  the  purpose  of  enrolling 
and  enumerating  the  freedmen  and  colored  men  aforesaid  and  their  descendants  who 
are  entitled  to  participate  in  the  funds  hereinbefore  decreed  to  them;  and  it  further 
appearing  to  the  court  that  an  enumeration  of  the  aforesaid  freedmen,  free  colored 
persons,  and  their 'descendants  was  made  and  approved  under  and  by  virtue  of  an 
act  of  Congress,  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Department  of  the  United  States, 
and  that  said  census  of  the  aforesaid  freedmen  and  free  colored  persons  and  their 
descendants  was  known  as  the  '' Wallace  roll,''  and  that  said  Wallace  roll  contained 
the  number  of  said  persons  as  were  in  existence  on  the  4th  of  March,  1883,  aud  that 
the  number  of  said  persons  shown  thereby  was  3,524;  and  it  appearing  to  the  court 
that  the  defendant,  the  Cherokee  Nation,  did  not  participate  in  the  preparation  of 
said  Wallace  roll,  but  that  ample  opportunity  was  a£forded  it  to  do  so.    It  is  there- 
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foro  adjndgod  and  decreed  that  its  refusal  to  do  so  is  as  effective  ae  if  it  liad  l^eta- 
all^  taken  part  in  the  preparation  of  said  Wallace  roll,  and  it  is  eoncluded  thereby. 
It  18  adjudged  and  decreed  that  said  Wallace  roll,  showing  3,524  of  such  persons,  le 
approved  by  this  court  and  taken  bv  it  as  furnishing  the  true  number  of  the  fteed- 
men,  to  wit,  3,524,  as  being  the  number  of  freedmen  to  be  entitled,  together  with  the 
other  citizens  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  to  be  taken  as  the  basis  in  estimating  the 
amount  of  money  to  be  decreed  to  be  naid  plaintifts  in  this  action. 

It  is  farther  adjudged  and  decreed  tnat  the  whole  number  of  Cherokee  citizens  as 
being  entitled  to  share  in  the  distribution  of  the  aforesaid  sum  of  $7,240,000  shall 
be  taken  as  28,243,  and  for  the  purpose  of  the  distribution  of  the  aforesaid  sum  of 
$903,365  among  said  freedmen,  fre^  colored  persons,  and  their  descendants,  less  the 
amounte  hereinbefore  and  hereafter  directed  to  be  deducted  therefrom,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  is  directed  to  cause  the  Wallace  roll  aforesaid  to  be  further  cor- 
rected by  adding  thereto  descendants  born  since  March  3,  1883,  and  prior  to  May  3, 
1894,  striking  therefrom  the  names  of  those  who  have  died  or  have  ceased  to  be  citi- 
zens of  the  (Jherokee  Nation  between  the  aforesaid  dates,  so  that  when  thus  amended 
and  changed  it  shall  represent  the  number  of  freedmen,  free  colored  persons,  and  their 
descendants  aforesaid  entitled  to  participation  in  the  distribution  of  tlie  fund  now 
awarded  to  the  complainant. 

To  that  end  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to  appoint  a  commissioner 
to  proceed  to  the  Cherokee  Nation  and  ascertain  and  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  the  facts  necessary  for  the  correction  of  the  aforesaid  Wallace  roll.  And 
in  the  correction  of  said  roll,  as  provided  herein,  the  Cherokee  Nation  shall  have  the 
right  to  have  a  representative  present  to  advise  concerning  the  same,  and  who  shall 
have  full  cognizance  of  all  corrections  made  thereto.  When  a  new  and  corrected 
roll  is  thus  made  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  he  will  cause  the 
amount  remaining  of  the  fund  awarded  the  complainants  under  this  decree,  after 
deducting  the  cost,  hereinafter  directed  to  be  paid  by  the  complainants,  to  be  paid 
and  diHtributed  to  the  freedmen,  free  colored  persons,  and  their  oescendants  aforesaid 
entitle<l  thereto,  not  to  exceed  the  sum  of  $256.34  per  capita,  subject  to  the  fees  of 
counsel  aud  other  costs  and  expenses  herein  provided  for,  the  expense  of  said  com- 
missioiier  and  costs  of  such  distribution  likewise  being  a  charge  upon  this  fund  and 
amount  decreed  in  favor  of  the  complainante  herein,  and  the  same  shall  be  deducted 
therefrom  by  said  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Auy  balance  of  the  amount  hereby  decreed  to  said  plaintiffs,  and  not  consumed  in 
the  per  capita  payment  herein  provided  for,  shall  be  paid  over  to  the  Cherokee 
Nation  as  other  moneys  provided  for  in  the  agreement  between  said  natfon  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  hereinbefore  referred  to. 

Tliere  is  further  adjudged  and  decreed  to  Robert  H.  Kern,  the  attorney  of  record 
for  complainant,  for  compensation  and  counsel  fees,  including  the  compensation  of 
all  aHHociate  counsel  and  the  expenses  and  disbiirsements  incident  to  the  litigation, 
2  [>er  cent  of  the  amount  of  tlie  recovery,  to  wit,  $18,067.30,  which  amount  it  is 
adjudged  shall  be  paid  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  to  the 
said  Robert  H.  Kern,  out  of  the  funds  hereinbefore  mentioned,  now  in  his  hands,  and 
that  the  Hame  when  so  paid  shall  be  charged  to  the  defendant,  the  Cherokee  Nation. 

And  there  is  further  decreed  and  adjudged  to  the  said  Robert  H.  Kern,  attorney  of 
record  of  the  complainants,  for  compensation  and  counsel  fees,  including  the  com- 

f»ensation  of  all  associate  counsel  and  the  expenses  aud  disbursements  incident  toth«- 
itigation,4  percent  upon  the  amount  of  the  recovery,  to  wit,  $36,134,  which  amoun%* 
it  18  adjudged  shall  be  paid  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
out  of  the  funds  hereinbefore  mentioned,  now  in  his  hands,* and  shall  be  a  charge 
agaiiiHt  the  freedmen  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  and  paid  out  of  the  funds  hereinbefore 
awarded  to  them. 

It  is  further  adjudged  and  decreed  that  Moses  AMiitmire,  as  trustee  of  the  com- 
plamant^),  be  allowed  for  compensation  for  his  services  as  such,  including  expenses 
and  dislMirrtemeuts  made  by  him,  the  sum  of  $5,000,  which  amount  it  is  adjudged 
shall  be  paid  to  said  trustee  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States, 
out  of  the  funds  hereinbefore  mentioned,  now  in  his  hands*,  and  shall  be  a  charge 
against  the  freedmen  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  and  paid  out  of  the  funds  hereinbefore 
awarded  to  them. 

It  is  further  a<ljudged  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  pay  the  aforesaid  amount 
decreed  to  be  paid  by  him  out  of  the  aforesaid  funds  now  in  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment of  the  United  States. 

And  it  is  further  ordered,  adjudged,  and  decreed  that  the  defendant,  the  Cherokee 
Nation,  pay  the  costs  of  this  suit,  and  that  if  this  judgment  and  decree  be  not  car- 
ried out  and  satisfied  within  six  months  from  the  date  hereof  the  claimant  may  apply 
to  this  court  for  such  further  order,  r<'lief,  or  remedy  as  the  plaintilt'  herein  may  (Teem 
necessary,  and  that  if  any  further  proceeding  be  had  under  this  decree  the  rights 
of  the  attorneys  and  counsel  for  the  plaintitt'  herein  to  further  coste  and  allowances 
be  reserved,  to  be  hereafter  determined  and  fixed  by  the  court,  and  the  court  reserves 
the  right  to  make  all  such  farther  orders  in  aid  hereof  as  to  it  may  seem  meet. 
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Court  of  Claims. 

[So.  16837.— Decided  April  24,  1893.] 
The  Delaware  Indians  v.  The  Cherokee  Nation  and  the  United  States. 

OPINION. 

Nott,  J.,  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court: 

Communal  property  is  an  estate  which  is  neither  national  nor  individnal;  that 
is  to  say,  where  the  fee  is  vested  neither  in  a  person  or  number  of  persons  in  their 
own  right  nor  in  a  body  corporate  or  politic.  In  this  country  it  is  substantially 
unknown,  less  so  than  in  England,  where  a  semblance  to  communal  property  in 
commons  and  right  of  common  still  has  a  practical  existence. 

It  is,  indeed,  not  improbable  that  many  of  our  troubles  with  the  Indian  tribes 
have  sprung  from  the  fact  that  our  treaty-making  commissioners  and  agents  were 
ignorant  of  its  nature,  and  of  the  fact  that  all  Indian  lands  were  communal  prop- 
erty. We  have,  indred,  in  this  country  communities,  so  called,  religious  or  social, 
but  there  the  fee  of  real  property  is  vested  iu  an  artificial  person,  a  corporation,  or  in 
trustees.  We  have  also  joint  tenants,  or  tenants  in  common ;  but  there  the  fee  is 
iu  the  individual  or  a  number  of  individuals,  and  the  estate  of  each  passes,  according 
to  its  nature,  to  his  successor  or  his  heirs.  Apart  from  the  Indian  tribes,  communal 
property  is  with  us  a  thing  unknown. 

The  distinctive  characteristic  of  communal  property  is  that  every  member  of  the 
community  is  an  owner  of  it  as  auoh.  He  does  not  take  as  heir,  or  purchaser,  or 
grantee;  if  he  dies  his  right  of  property  does  not  descend;  if  he  removes  from  the 
community  it  expires;  if  ne  wishes  to  dispose  of  it  he  has  nothing  which  he  can 
convey ;  and  yet  he  has  a  right  of  property  in  the  land  as  perfect  as  that  of  any 
other  per8on,*and  his  children  after  him  will  enjoy  all  that  he  enjoyed,  not  as  heirs, 
but  as  communal  owners.  When  the  Government  of  the  United  States  sells  a  tract 
of  land  no  citizen  has  a  direct  personal  interest  in  the  property.  He  may  as  a 
matter  of  public  policy  approve  of  the  sale  or  condemn  it,  but  there  is  nothing  in 
the  land  which  he  can  call  his  own. 

The  Indian,  on  the  contrary,  acknowledges  no  authority  in  his  chiefs  and  headmen 
to  dispose  of  his  individual  rights  as  a  communal  owner,  and  even  where  a  majority 
of  a  tribe  sanction  a  sale  it  is  m  his  eyes  the  case  of  a  majority  taking  away  the 
property  of  the  minority  and  disposing  of  it  without  their  consent.  The  public 
dompin  of  the  United  States  is  in  legal  effect  the  corporate  property  of  the  Govern- 
ment. The  lands  of  the  Indian  tribes  are  something  in  which  every  individnal  of 
the  community  has  a  right  of  use  and  enjoyment  as  absolute  and  complete  as  that 
of  any  other  person  in  the  world. 

The  constitution  and  laws  of  the  Cherokees,  since  that  people  came  within  the 
confines  of  civilization,  have  followed,  in  a  limited  extent,  the  traditions  and  usages 
of  the  race,  and  have  embodied  in  them  in  varying  degrees  the  fundamental  princi- 
ple and  characteristics  of  communal  jiroperty. 

The  preamble  of  their  constitution,  September  6,  1839,  like  that  of  the  Constita- 
tion  of  the  United  States,  sets  forth  the  general  purpose  of  the  instrument: 

We,  the  people  of  the  Cherokee  Nfltion,  in  national  convention  afiAembled,  in  order  to  establish 
JoBtice;  insure  tranquillity,  promote  the  common  welfare,  and  to  secure  to  ourselveBand  our  posterity 
tlie  blessings  of  freedom— acknowledging  with  humility  and  gratitude  the  goociness  of  the  Sovereijni 
Ruler  of  the  universe,  in  permitting  us  so  to  do,  and  implorinj;  His  aid  and  /iiiidauce  in  its  accomplish- 
ment do— ordain  and  establish  this  constitution  for  the  government  of  the  Cherokee  Nation. 

The  constitution  then  takes  up  (and  it  is  most  significant  that  it  does  so  by  its 
first  article)  the  subject  of  paramount  importance  in  the  Indian  mind— of  more  im- 
portance than  the  form  of  government,  than  the  right  of  representation,  than  the 
right  of  trial  by  jur}-,  or  of  habeas  corpus,  or  of  any  of  those  principles  of  civil 
liberty,  which,  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  mind  are  held  supreme,  the  subject  of  their  lauds: 

Sic.  2.  The  lands  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  shall  remain  common  property,  but  the  improvements 
madethereon  and  in  tlie  possession  of  the  citisena  of  the  nation,  are  the  exclusive  and  indefeasible 
property  of  the  citizens,  respectively,  who  mnde,  or  may  rightfully  be  in  possession  of  them  •  Provided^ 
That  the  citizens  of  the  nation  possessin;;  exclusive  and  indefeasible  right  to  their  improvements,  as 
expressed  in  this  article,  shall  possess  no  ri^ht  or  power  to  dispose  of  their  improvements,  in  any  man- 
ner whatover,  to  the  United  States,  individual  States,  or  to  individual  citizens  thereof;  and  that 
whenever  any  citizen  shall  remove  with  his  effects  out  of  the  limits  of  this  nation,  and  become  a  citi- 
zen of  any  other  government,  all  his  rights  and  privileges  as  a  citizen  of  this  nation  shall  cease:  Pro- 
vided, nev€rthele9».  That  the  national  council  shall  have  power  to  readmit,  by  law,  to  all  the  rights  of 
citizenship,  any  sach  person  or  nersons  who  mo.v,  at  any  time,  desire  to  return  to  tlie  nation,  on 
memorializing  the  national  council  for  such  readmfssion. 

Moreover,  tne  national  council  stiall  have  power  to  adopt  such  laws  and  regulations,  as  its  wisdom 
may  deem  expedient  and  proper,  to  prevent  citizens  from  monopolizing  improvements  with  the  view 
of  apecolation. 
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The  amondraont  of  1866  modified  the  foregoing  as  followR : 

Skc.  2.  Tlie  lands  of  the  Cheroken  Nation  shall  remain  oommon  property  antil  the  nattonal  ooimeQ 
shall  rLM|uefit  tho  survey  and  allotment  of  the  name,  in  acoonlanoe  with  the  proriaioift  of  article 
twenty  of  thetreat^y  of  iiinet«ontii  of  July,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-six,  between  the  United  States 

and  the  Chcroke-e  ls*ation. 

With  these  restrictive  provisions  ahoold  be  considered  the  brief  grant  which  the 
constitution  contains  of  legislative  power: 

Se(^.  14.  The  national  rouncil  shall  have  power  to  make  all  laws  and  reijpilatioQs  which  they  ahall 
deom  ncitoHsary  and  proi>er  lor  the  cood  of  the  nation,  which  shall  not  be  contrary  to  this  constitution. 

Tlie  legislation  of  the  Cherokees  recognizes  again  and  again  the  communal  char- 
acter of  tho  seizin  or  occupancy  of  the  land.  It  is  not  *Hawful  for  any  citizen  of 
the  Cherokee  Nation  to  sell  any  farm  or  other  improvement  in  said  nation  to  any 
person  other  than  a  'bona  fide 'citizen  thereof;"  nor  *'to  rent  any  farm  or  other 
improvement  to  any  other  person  than  a  citizen  of  the  Indian  Territory.''  (Keviaed 
Code,  1874,  Art.  XXI,  sc^c.  112,  p.  234).  '^No  person  shall  be  permitted  to  settle  or 
erect  an^'  improvement  within  one-fourth  of  a  mile  of  the  house,  field,  or  other 
improvement  oi  another  citizen  without  his,  her,  or  their  consent,  under  the  penalty 
of  forfeiting  such  improvement  and  labor  for  the  benetitof  the  original  settler;  pro- 
vided, it  may  be  lawful  however,  where  a  settler  has  a  field  one-half  miie  or  more 
from  his  residence,  and  where  there  may  be  a  spring  or  running  water  and  timber, 
for  another  citizen  to  improve  and  settle  one  hundred  yards  from  such  field  so  sit- 
uated."    (Act  24th  September,  1839,  id.,  p.  249.) 

The  law  regulating  intermarriage  with  white  men  or  foreigners  provides  that 
should  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  or  any  foreign  country  **  become  a  citizen  of 
the  Cherokee  Nation  by  intermarriage"  and  be  left  a  widower,  he  shall  continue  to 
enjoy  the  rights  of  citizenship,  unless  he  shall  marry  a  person  '^having  no  rights  of 
Cherokee  citizenship  by  blood;  in  that  case,  all  of  his  rights  acquired  nniler  the 
provisions  of  this  act  shall  cease."  (Revised  Code,  1874,  Art.  XV,  sec.  74,  p.  223.) 
If  he  abandons  his  wife  ho  ''shall  therehy  forfeit  every  right  and  privilege  of  citizen- 
ship," and  shall  "be  removed  from  tho  nation."  (Sec.  75.)  There  is  also  a  signifi- 
cant provision  attached  to  the  law  allowing  citizenship  by  intermarriage  which 
shows  how  clearly  the  communal  ciiaracter  of  the  property  of  the  nation  is  recog- 
nized ;  that  IS  to  say,  property  of  which  all  the  citizens  of  the  nation  are  joint  owners 
and  in  which  each  has  a  direct  personal  interest: 

Provided  aho,  That  the  ri;;htA  and  privileges  herein  conferred  nhall  not  extend  to  right  of  soil  or 
interest  in  the  vested  funds  of  this  nation,  unless  such  adopted  citizen  shall  pay  into  the  general  fand 
of  tho  national  trt'artiiry  a  sum  of  money,  to  he  ascertained  and  tixed  by  the  national  council,  equal  to 
the  "pro  rata  share  of  each  native  Cliorokee  in  the  lands  and  vcst*^  wealth  of  tho  nation,  estimated 
at  live  huiidre<l  dollars.    (Id.,  p.  224.) 

With  these  in1>red  views  concerning  their  commnnal  property  and  this  tradi- 
tional belief  in  their  own  direct  personal  interest  in  all  property  held  by  the  nation, 
it  is  not  a  matter  for  wonder  that  a  controversy  shouhl  have  arisen  between  those 
wlio  are  Cherokees  by  blood  and  those  who  are  Cherokees  by  adoption.  This  con- 
troversy, so  far  as  it  is  involved  in  the  present  case,  relates  to  the  proceeds  of  lands 
sold  by' tho  nation  to  the  United  States,  and  to  tlie  rents  of  lands  leased  for  grazing 
puq>o8es  to  c<'rtain  so-called  cattle  associations,  and  to  moneys  derived  from  the  sale 
of  j)roperty,  but  held  in  trust  for  the  benefit  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  by  the  United 
States.  The  controversy  is  brought  before  the  court  by  a  suit  in  which  the  Dela- 
wares,  who  became  members  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  in  1867,  are  claimants  in  fact 
and  the  Cherokee  Nation  is  defendant. 

The  United  States,  as  trustees  of  one  or  both  of  the  parties,  are  also  joined  as 
defendants,  and  all  of  the  parties  have  appeared  and  been  heard  by  counsel.  The 
jurisdiction  of  the  court  is  derived  from  an  act  of  Congress  (act  Ist  October,  1890, 
26  Staf.  L.,  p.  636)  eni])Owering  the  court  **to  hear  and  determine  what  are  the  just 
rights  in  law  or  in  equity  of  the  Shawnee  and  Delaware  Indians  who  aresettled  and 
incor})orated  into  the  Cherokee  Nation,"  and  from  the  voluntary  appearance  of  the 
respective  ]>arties.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  idea  of  subjecting  these  foreign  liti- 
gants to  the  jurisdiction  of  this  court  did  not  originate  in  Congress.  The  proposi- 
tion to  submit  tho  controversy  to  the  arbitrament  of  the  judiciary  of  the  United 
States  came  from  the  Cherokee  Nation  in  a  communication  addressed  by  their  dele- 
gates to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Indian  Aft'airs,  .June  19,  1890.  It  should  also  be 
noted  tluit  the  laws  of  the  Cherokees  recognize  the  liability  of  the  Government  to 
the  suit  of  the  citizen  without  limitation  or  restriction,  going  even  to  the  full  extent 
of  the  civil  law.     (Brown's  Case,  6  C.  Cls.  K.,  171,  193.) 

The  Cherokee  Nation  shall  be  liable  to  all  persons  whatever,  citizens  of  the  nation, 
having  claims  at  law  or  equity  tagainst  her,  to  the  same  extent  as  individual  persons 
are  liahle  to  each  other  and  may  be  sued  by  any  citizen  having  a  cause  of  action. 
(Code  1874,  p.  240,  sec.  130.) 

The  claim  of  the  Delawares  springs  out  of  an  agreement  dated  the  8th  of  April,  1867, 
whereby  they  were  admitted  into  and  became  a  part  of  the  Cherokee  Nation. 
Without  adverting  to  particular  words  and  phrases,  it  is  manifest  that  that  agree- 
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ment  was  made  for  the  attainment  of  three  principal  objects :  First,  for  the  purchase 
by  the  Delawares  of  homes  within  the  Cherokee  country ;  second,  for  their  joint 
ownership  aud  eqnal  participation  in  the  national  fund  held  in  trust  by  the^United 
States  for  the  benefit  of  the  Cherokees ;  third,  for  the  adoption  of  the  Delawares,  and 
their  children  after  them,  as  **  members  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  with  the  same  rights 
and  immunities'*  **  as  native  Cherokees." 

This  instrument  so  brought  before  the  court  for  construction  is  a  contract  entered 
into  by  two  parties  of  communal  owners,  and  its  subject  of  bnrgain  and  sale  con- 
sists of  two  kinds  of  communal  property.  One  of  these  was  a  fund  in  the  Treasury 
held  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  in  trust  for  the  benefit  of  the  Cherokee 
people.  It  had  been  derived  from  the  sale  of  Cherokee  lands,  and  had  been  reserved 
from  moneys  which  would  otherwise  have  been  paid  per  capita  to  the  communal 
owners;  and  it  represented  and  was  in  every  sense,  if  not  in  form,  the  communul 
property  of  the  Cherokee  people.  Manifestly,  if  the  Delawares  were  to  be  incor- 
porated into  and  become  a  part  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  with  all  the  rights  aT<d  immu- 
nities of  native  Cherokees,  it  would  be  but  just  that  they  should  contribute  to  this 
fund  in  whose  benefits  they  would  share. 

The  agreement  accordingly  provides  that  the  Delawares  shall  contribute  a  propor- 
tionate amount  and  be  thereatter  jointly  and  severally  and  equally  interested  with 
the  Cherokees  in  the  augmented  fund.  The  numbers  of  the  communal  owners  was 
fixed  or  made  ascertainable  by  the  agreement,  the  amonnt  of  the  primary  fund  in 
the  Treasury  was  known,  the  amount  to  be  paid  in  was  a  simple  mati<er  of  calcula- 
tion, and  the  result  was  that  the  arrangement  left  the  individual  interests  of  the 
communal  owners  precisely  what  they  were  before,  each  Delaware  and  each  Chero- 
kee continuing  to  receive,  directly  or  indirectly,  per  capHa^  the  same  dividend  that 
he  would  have  received  if  the  merger  of  their  funds  had  not  taken  place.  This  part 
of  the  agreement  has  not  been  susceptible  of  misconstruction  and  concerning  it  no 
controversy  has  arisen. 

There  being  thus  established  one  comiuunal  fund,  to  which  all  were  to  contribute 
equally  and  in  which  all  were  equally  to  share,  the  agreement  further  provides  for 
the  sale  of  land  in  the  Cherokee  country  to  the  Delawares,  which  should  furnish 
homesteads  for  these  new  inhabitants  and  future  citizens  of  the  Cherokee  Nation; 
and  it  is  this  part  of  the  agreement  from  which  the  controversy  of  the  case  has 
sprung. 

This  land,  which  the  Cherokees  '* agree  to  sell  to  the  Delawares  for  their  occu- 
pancy," is  to  be  enough  for  the  agricultural  homes  of  the  new  inhabitants  and  no 
more.  The  quantity  is  fixed  at  and  limited  to  **  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land 
for  each  individual  of  the  Delaware  tribe; "  that  is,  '*  of  the  Delawares  who  elect  to 
remove  to  the '  Indian  country.'"  The  '^selections  of  the  lands  to  be  purchased  by  the 
Delawares  may  be  made  by  said  Delawares  in  any  part  of  the  Cherokee  Reservation 
east  of  the  line  of  the  ninety-sixth  degree  of  west  longitude  not  already  selected 
aud  in  the  possession  of  other  parties." 

In  case  of  the  future  allotment  of  land  contemplated  by  the  first  amendment  of 
the  Constitution,  1866  (supra),  and  the  20th  article  of  the  treaty  with  the  United 
States,  1866,  "it  is  agreed  that  the  aggregate  amount  of  land  herein  provided  for 
the  Delawares,  to  include  their  improvements  according  to  the  legal  subdivisions, 
when  surveys  are  made  (that  is  to  say,  160  acres  for  each  individual),  shall  be  guar- 
anteed to  each  Delaware  incorporated  by  these  articles  into  the  Cherokee  Nation." 
It  is  also  guaranteed  that  '^the  continued  ownership  and  occupancy  of  said  lauds 
by  any  Delaware"  shall  not  '*be  interfered  with  in  any  manner  whatever  without 
his  consent,  but  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  conditions  and  restrictions  as  are  by 
the  laws  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  imposed  upon  the  native  citizens  thereof."  Finally, 
while  individual  rights  are  guaranteed  and  the  future  allotment  of  land  in  severalty 
is  contemplated,  the  present  communal  character  of  the  estate  granted  is  carefully 
guarded  by  a  general  proviso  "  that  nothing  herein  shall  confer  the  right  to  alienate, 
convey,  or  dispose  of  any  such  lands,  except  in  accordance  with  the  constitution  and 
laws  of  said  Cherokee  Nation." 

We  may  pause  for  a  moment  here  to  analyze  the  results  of  this  agreement.  The 
occupancy  and  right  of  occupancy  of  the  lauds  sold,  together  with  the  buildings 
which  might  be  attached  to  the  freehold,  i.  e.,  all  "improvements,"  as  they  are  popu- 
larly termed,  were  to  be  the  individual  property  of  the  purchasers;  the  estate  in  the 
land  was  to  remain  communal  and  continue  subject  to  the  constitution  and  laws  of 
the  Cherokees.  In  case  of  a  future  allotment  of  lands  within  the  Cherokee  Nation 
these  were  to  be  allotted  exclusively  to  the  Delawares. 

It  seems  plain  to  the  court  that  this  part  of  the  agreement  is  for  the  sale  of  a 
specific  thing  for  a  specific  price.  It  indeed  merely  fixes  the  rate  per  acre  at  which 
land  may  be  purchased,  and  leaves  the  Delawares  free  (within  certain  restrictions) 
to  take  as  much  or  as  little  as  they  needed.  If  they  took  50, (XX)  acres  they  would  pay 
$50,000;  if  they  took  5l,(XX)  acres  they  would  pay  '$5l,(XX).  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they 
took  157|600  acres,  and  paid  $157,600.    The  money  was  the  consideration  named 
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for  tho  landy  and  the  land  the  consideration  named  for  the  money.  The  ChMCokmrn 
BH  grantors  conveyed  no  risht  or  interest  other  than  iu  the  lauds  sold,  and  the- Delft- 
wares  uh  grantees  acquired  no  right  or  interest  in  lands  other  than  those  for  which 
they  ])aid.  As  to  the  communal  element  of  the  estate  conveyed,  consideied  in  the 
abstract,  it  is  manifest  tliat  while  the  lands  granteil  remained  commanal  they  were 
not  owned  in  common  by  the  Cherokees. 

Tho  right  of  occupancy  and  the  remote  richt  to  the  fee  were  both  vested  in  the 
Delawares.  The  agreement  expressly  excluded  the  Cherokees  ftom  any  right  of 
))ro])erty  iu  tho  lands  of  the  Delawares,  and  by  implication  (in  the  absence  of  a  pro- 
vision t<>  the  contrary)  excluded  the  Delawares  from  any  right  of  property  in  the 
lands  of  the  Cherokees.  After  it  was  executed  and  its  covenants  performed  there 
would  be  two  communities  in  the  Cherokee  country,  an<l  each  in  the  matter  of  prop- 
erty, so  far  as  the  agreement  was  involved,  would  be  independent  of  the  other, 
but  the  property  rights  of  both  would  be  subject  to  the  constitation  of  the  Cher- 
okee Nation  and  (within  constitutioual  limitations)  to  the  laws  of  the  Cherokee 
government. 

The  facts  and  circumstances  attendant  on  the  transaction,  and  which  were  known 
to  tli(^  coutrarting  ]>arties  when  they  entered  into  the  agreement,  sustain  the  con- 
Mtrncti<m  tbat  the  court  is  constrained  to  give  to  it.  They  have  been  set  forth  with 
vigor  and  clearness  in  the  communication  from  the  delegates  of  the  Cherokee  Nation 
to  the  Committee  on  Indian  Atfairs  of  the  Senate,  before  cited,  from  which  we  extract 
the  following  paragraphs: 

Ah  haM  been  seen,  the  DeUwareA  pon-haHed  157.600  acres  of  Cherokee  lands,  lyins  east  of  the  ninety- 
Mixth  decree.    That  was  an  absolute  and  iinamditional  parchase,  and  in  whion  umds  the  Cberokee 


Nation  han  no  title  or  interest.    Again,  the  fund  of  tho  Cberokee  Nation  in  which  the  Delawares 
to  Htiare  was  flxed  at  $1,078, 0(H). 

It  is  o8tiniated,  taking  $1.25  ]>er  acre  for  the  land  as  a  basis  of  valnation,  that  the  wealth  of  the 
Cherokee  Nation  at  the  date  of  tho  agreoiuent  was— 

"Strip"  lands,  ceiled  by  the  seventeenth  article  of  the  treaty  of  1886,  over 

400,(HK)  acres $500,000 

"Xeiitral"  landi*. ceded  by  same  article 1,000,000 

Lands  lying  west  of  ninety-sixth  degree,  abont  8,000.000  acres 10,000,000 

Land  east  of  ninety-sixth  (legree,  about  5,000,000  acres 6,250,000 

National  fund 878,000 

Making  a  total  of 18,428.000 

At  the  same  time  the  population  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  was  about  13,000,  makinf^  a  per  capita 
wealth  of  $1,416.  By  adding  to  the  national  wealth  of  the  Cherokees  the  amount  receiTed  froon  the 
Delavsares  and  the  sliawnees,  we  find  n  total  of  $18,757,424,  and  by  ailding  the  popnlation  of  these  two 
tribeM  to  that  of  the  Cherokees  tho  number  will  lie  found  to  be  14,757,  and  a  division  will  show  a  per 
canita  wealth  of  something  over  $1,2U0.  Now,  it  seems  absunl  to  say  that  the  Cherokee  people  were 
willing  and  so  ignorant  as  to  diminish  their  per  capita  wealth  from  $1,400  to  $1,200  and  give  to  the 
Ikdawares  a  per  capita  wealth  of  $1,200  for  $123,  and  to  the  Shawnees  a  like  per  capita  weuth  for  the 
sum  of  $19.  and  at  the  same  time  permit  these  two  tribes  to  share  in  the  funds  which  they  paid  as  a 
consideration  for  the  ri^ht-s  and  privileges  with  the  Cherokees.  Wo  submit  that  no  anch  inequality 
and  in^juHtice  was  ever  intendeil.  If  sucli  was  the  intention,  why  was  not  the  value  of  the  Cherokee 
"Strip"  lands  in  Kansas,  which  were  being  disposed  of  for  the  l>enefit  of  the  Cherokees  at  the  ssaie 
time  and  under  tho  sann;  article  of  the  treaty  that  the  neutral  lands  were  l>eing  disposed  of,  and  also 
the  Cherokee  "()utlet"  lauds  added  to  the  Cherokee  national  fund  as  a  basis  for  oalculating  tiis 
amount  to  be  paid  to  the  Cherokees  by  these  people .' 

This  8tatement  mnst  not  he  taken  withont  some  modification.  There  were,  indeed, 
at  tho  time  two  tracts  of  land,  the  Cherokee  Strip  and  the  nentral  lands,  which 
the  United  States  were  to  survey  and  sell  to  their  own  citizens  for  the  henefit  of  the 
Cherokees.  What  was  to  be  done  with  the  proceeds  of  the  Cherokee  Strip  wae  not 
a  suhjert  of  stipulation  hetwecn  the  Cherokees  and  Delawares.  It  may  have  heen 
understood  or  expected  that  they  would  he  puid  into  the  treasury  of  the  nation  and 
used  or  held  for  govemmeiital  purposes  and  not  distributed  to  or  funded  for  the 
benetit  of  the  Cherokees  ns  communal  owners.    Such,  indeed,  was  the  fact. 

Out  of  a  total  of  $523,873,  which  was  derived  from  the  sales  of  lands  in  the  Chero- 
kee Strip,  $25,000  was  appropriated  to  an  asylum  and  $401,559  was  used  for  general 
governmental  purposes,  and  none  was  set  aside  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  the  com- 
munal owners — the  Cherokees.  The  "Neutral  hands,''  whose  avails  were  to  auffment 
the  national  fund,  were  estimated  in  the  agreement  as  of  the  value  of  $1,000,0(X),  and 
the  Delawares  paid  in  their  proportion  upon  that  Imsis,  although  the  availa  might 
not  augment  the  fund  for  several  years,  and  the  treaty  authorized  a  sale  in  mass  for 
$800,000.  Sales  were  contemplated  by  the  treaty,  18(36  (article  16),  in  the  great  body 
of  land  lying  west  of  the  ninety-sixth  degree  commonly  known  as  the  "Cherokee 
Outlet,*' but  these  sales  were  restricted  to  '^friendly  Indians,''  "not  exceeding  160 
acres  for  each  member  of  each  of  said  tribes  thus  to  be  settled,'' and  the  value  of  the 
mass  of  8,000,000  acres  in  1866  could  not  well  have  been  as  much  as  $10,000,000. 

The  statement,  in  a  word,  is  a  clear  and  forcible  presentation  of  the  facts  from  the 
present  Cherokee  point  of  view.  Nevertheless,  after  all  due  allowances  have  been 
madcj  it  is  apparent  that  the  Delawares  retained  their  separate  national  ftmd  of 
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$889yl91  in  the  Treaeary  of  the  United  States  as  their  separate  property,  and  that 
the  property  of  the  Cherokees  vastly  exceeded  that  which  they  contributed  to  the 
communal  estate  and  the  consideratiuu  which  they  paid  for  a  foothold  in  the  Chero- 
kee country.  Moreover,  as  citizens  of  the  nation,  they  have  had  the  benefit  of  the 
moneys  derived  from  the  Cherokee  Strip,  and  the  national  fund  has  been  aagmented 
and  augmented  until  it  now  amounts  to  $2,636,634,  and  to  this  aagmentation  the 
Delawares  as  Delawares  have  contributed  nothing. 

But  there  is  another  purt  of  this  controversy  which  has  caused  more  doubt  and 
which  now  brings  the  court  to  a  different  conclusion. 

The  agreement  t>f  1867,  which  we  have  been  cousidering  as  a  mere  contract,  was 
something  more  than  a  deed  of  bargain  and  sale,  viz,  a  treaty.  After  being  executed 
by  the  delegates  of  the  nation  it  was  ''ratified  by  the  national  committee,  June  15, 
le67.'^  (Laws  of  the  Cberokee  Nation,  p.  281.)  By  this  treaty  two  independent 
bodies  politic  united  and  became  one,  the  lesser,  according  to  its  terms,  being 
merged  in  the  greater.  The  compact  regalated  and  guarant^d  the  individual  ana 
political  rights  of  those  who  surrendered  their  independent  corporate  existence  and 
became  members  of  the  Cherokee  nationality.  It  assured  them  of  something  more 
than  mere  residence  and  rights  of  property  upon  Cherokee  territory,  vis,  that  upon 
their  enrollment  and  compliance  with  the  conditions  and  stipulations  of  the  agree* 
went  "all  of  the  members  of  the  tribe,  registered  as  above  provided,  shall  become 
members  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  with  the  same  rights  and  immunities"  "as  native 
Cherokees." 

What,  then,  were  these  "  rights  and  immunities  "  which  the  Delawares  acquired  by 
becoming  **  members  of  the  Cherokee  Nation f" 

The  constitution  m  its  first  article  (before  quoted)  uses  the  term  "citizens,"  and 
a  subsequent  provision  prescribes  and  declares  who  the  citizens  of  the  nation  shall  be : 

Sec.  5.  No  person  shall  be  eligible  to  a  seat  in  the  national  conncil  but  a  free  Cherokee  male  citizen 
who  shall  have  attained  to  the  age  of  twenty-five  years. 

The  descendauts  of  Cherokee  nien  by  all  free  women,  except  the  African  race,  whose  parents  may 
have  been  living  together  as  man  and  wife,  according  to  the  cnstoms  and  laws  of  this  nation,  shall  be 
entitled  to  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  this  nation,  as  well  as  the  posterity  of  Cherokee  women  by 
all  free  men.  No  person  who  is  of  negm  or  mulatto  parentage,  either  by  the  father's  or  the  mother^ 
side,  shall  be  eligible  to  hold  any  office  of  profit,  honor,  or  trust  nnder  this  government. 

At  that  time,  therefore,  the  right  of  citizenship  was  strictly  limited  to  native  Cher- 
okees of  Cherokee  descent.  By  the  amendment  of  1866  the  requirements  of  citizen- 
ship were  changed: 

'  Sbc.  5.  Ko  person  shall  be  eligible  to  a  seat  in  the  national  oonncil  but  a  male  citizen  of  the  Cherokee 
Nation,  who  shall  have  attained  to  the  age  of  twenty -five  years,  and  who  shall  have  been  a  bona  fide 
resident  of  the  district  in  which  he  may  oe  elected  at  least  six  mouths  immediately  preceding  such 
election.  All  native- bom  Cherokees,  all  Indians  and  whites  legally  members  of  the  nation  bv  adoi>- 
tion.  and  all  freedmen  who  have  been  liberated  by  voluntary  act  of  their  former  owners  or  bylaw,  as 
well  as  free  colored  persons  who  were  in  the  country  at  the  commencement  of  the  rebellion,  and  are 
now  residents  therein,  or  who  may  return  within  six  months  from  the  nineteenth  day  of  Julv,  eight- 
een hundred  and  sixty-six,  and  their  descendants,  who  reside  within  the  limits  of  the  Cherokee 
Nation,  shall  be  taken  and  deemed  to  be  citizens  of  the  Cherokee  Nation." 

Therefore  the  Delawares,  according  to  the  express  terms  of  the  treaty  of  union,  that 
is  to  say,  the  agreement  of  1867,  became  "members  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  with  the 
same  rights  and  immunities  as  native  Cherokees;  "  and  according  to  the  then  exist- 
ing constitution,  the  amendment  of  November  29, 1866,  "all  Indians"  "legally  mem- 
bers of  the  nation  by  adoption"  are  classed  with  ^* native-bom  Cherokees^'  and  shall 
be  "taken,  and  deemed  to  be,  citizens  of  the  Cherokee  Nation."  The  Delawares 
were  Indians;  they  became  "legally  members  of  the  nation  by  adoption;"  they 
must  be  "taken  and  deemed  to  be  citizens  "  identical  in  all  constitutional  rights  with 
"native-born  Cherokees." 

The  resulting  question,  therefore,  which  is  thus  brought  before  the  court  for  deter- 
mination is,  What  were  these  constitutional  "rights  and  privileges"  of  the  Dela- 
wares as  adopted  citizens  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  f 

Herbert  Spencer  has  said,  "Did  primitive  communal  ownership  survive,  there 
would  survive  the  primitive  control  of  the  uses  to  be  made  of  land."  (The  Man 
versus  The  State,  p.  386,  ed.  1892.)  In  the  Cherokee  country  the  converse  of  this  is 
the  condition  of  affairs.  "The  primitive  control  of  the  uses  to  be  made  of  land" 
has  passed  from  the  communal  owners  nnd  become  lodged  in  the  State — that  is  to 
say,  m  the  government  of  the  nation — and  the  communal  owners,  as  such,  exercise 
no  more  control  over  the  national  territory  than  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
exercise  over  the  public  lands  of  the  United  States.  Of  this  the  statutes  of  the 
Cherokees  aiford  overwhelming  evidence. 

The  constitution,  as  before  quoted,  recognizes  a  right  of  occupancy  under  the 
name  of  " improvements "  as  " an  exclusive  and  indefeasible  property"  in  citizens 
rightfully  in  possession,  but  at  the  same  time  expressly  vests  in  the  national  council 
"power  to  adopt  such  laws  and  regulations  as  its  wisdom  may  deem  expedient  and 
proper  to  prevent  citizens  from  monopolizing  improvements  (i.  e.,  occupancy)  with 
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the  view  of  Bpeculation."  A  statute  contemporaneoas  with  the  constitution  is 
entitled  ''An  act  regulatinfi^  settlements  on  the  puhlic  donuiin,*'  (Act  September 
24,  1839,  Laws  of  the  CheroKee  Nation,  ed.  1875,  p.  249.)  A  statute  for  the  preser- 
vation of  trees  refers  to  trees  ''standing  and  growing  upon  the  public  domain.  ( Id,, 
p.  143,  sec.  67.)  The  act  of  14th  December,  1870  {id.,  p.  252),  declares  the  conditions 
upon  which  railroad  ties  and  other  material  shall  "be  furnished  fVom  the  public 
domain."  The  act  of  17th  December,  1869  (id.,  p.  255),  is  entitled  "An  act  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  public  domain,"  and  the  act  of  14th  December,  1870  {id,,  p.  257),  "An 
Act  in  relation  to  the  Public  Domain." 

All  of  these  statutes  and  many  others  justify  by  their  provisions  the  use  of  the 
term  "Public  Domain."  A  statute  relating  to  minerals  declares  that  "All  gold, 
silver,  lead,  copper,  iron,  stone,  coal,  x)etroleum,  suit,  or  medicinal  water"  which  has 
been  or  may  be  discovered  within  the  limits  of  the  country  "is  the  property  of  the 
Cherokee  Nation,"  and  provides  for  the  leasing  of  mines,  petroleum  beds,  salt  works, 
and  of  mineral  springs.  ( /d.,  p.  226.)  The  act  regulating  settlements  on  the  pnblic 
domain  declares  that  if  they  be  left  unoccupied  they  shall  "revert  to  the  nation  as 
common  property."  {Id.,  p.  249.)  The  statute  for  the  preservation  of  trees  makes 
it  a  misdemeanor  to  cut  down,  kill,  or  destrov  any  fruit  or  nut  bearing  tree  "stand- 
ing aud  growing  upon  the  public  domain  of  the  Cherokee  Nation."  (/d.,  p.  143.) 
The  act  relating  to  railroad  ties  imposes  a  royalty  to  be  paid  for  taking  timber  from 
the  public  domain  or  stone  from  the  quarries  of  the  nation.  {Id,,  p.  252.)  The  act 
for  the  protection  of  the  public  domain  requires  a  citizen  to  takeout  a  license  before 
he  can  dispose  of  sawed  lumber,  and  to  pay  into  the  treasury  15  per  cent  of  the 
money  he  receives  for  it.  {Id.,  p.  225. )  Tne  act  in  relation  to  the  public  domain  pro- 
vides that  at  each  and  every  station  along  the  line  of  any  railroad  nassing  through 
"  the  lauds  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  there  shall  bo  reserved  to  the  Cherokee  Nation 
one  mile  square,"  aud  that  these  tracts  so  reserved  "shall  be  laid  oft*  into  town  lots 
and  sold  at  public  sale  to  the  highest  bidder,"  who  shall  acquire  thereby  no  other 
rights  "  than  those  of  use  and  occupancy,"  "provided  that  this  act  shall  not  be  so  con- 
strued as  to  interfere  with  any  of  the  mineral  resources  of  the  public  douiain."  {Id,, 
p.  257.)  The  act  for  the  Hupx>ort  and  education  of  orphan  children  emjiowers  the  trus- 
tees "  to  occupy  and  hold  as  much  land,  not  exceeding  two  miles  B(|uare,  as  they  may 
deem  necessary  for  farming  and  mechanical  purposes."  {Id.,  p.  258.)  The  act 
authorizing  the  transfer  or  sale  of  Cherokee  lands  went  of  the  Arkansas  authorizes 
the  sale  of  "  all  the  Cherokee  lands  "  "  commonly  known  as  the  (.-herokee  Outlet."  The 
act  of  19th  May,  1883,  recognizes  "the  unoccupied  lands  belonging  to  the  Cherokee 
Nation"  as  having  been  set  apart  by  a  previous  statute  "to  produce  revenue  from 
grazing,"  aiul  authorizes  aud  directs  the  principal  chief  "  to  execute  a  lease  for  all 
the  unoccupied  lauds  of  the  Cherokee  Nation"  west  of  the  Arkansas.  Aud  other 
statutes  aud  treaties  have  recognized  and  exercised  the  power  of  absolute  sale  and 
alienation  without  authority  from  or  ratitication  by  communal  owners. 

With  this  power  of  regulation  and  control  of  the  public  domain  and  the  jus  diS' 
ponendi  lodged  in  the  government  of  the  Nation,  it  is  plain  that  the  communal 
element  has  been  reduced  to  a  minimum  and  exists  only  in  the  occupied  lands.  And 
it  is  manifest  that  with  the  growth  of  civilization,  with  all  of  its  intricacies,  and 
manifold  requirements,  the  communal  management  of  the  public  domain  would 
have  been  utterly  insutiicrent,  aud  if  it  had  continued  would  have  been  a  barrier  to 
the  advancement  of  civilization  itself. 

With  thoHO  powers  of  absolute  ownership  lodged  in  the  Cherokee  government,  the 
power  to  alienate,  the  power  to  lease,  the  ])owcr  to  grant  rights  of  occupancy,  the 

Sower  to  restrict  rigijts  of  occupancy  and  with  the  exercise  oi  those  powers  running 
ack  to  the  very  year  of  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  and  receiving  from  that 
time  to  the  present  the  unquestioning  acquiescence  of  the  former  communal  owners, 
the  Cherokee  people,  it  is  apparent  that  the  "public  domain'*  of  the  Cherokee 
Nation  is  analogous  to  the'*  public  lands"  of  the  United  States  or  the  "demesne 
lands  of  the  Crown,"  and  that  it  is  held  absolutely  by  the  Cherokee  government  as 
all  public  property  is  held — a  trust  for  governmental  jiurposes  and  to  promote  the 
general  wellare. 

A  strong  argument  in  favor  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  undoubtedly  might  be  ma<le 
upon  the  assumption  that  so  long  as  the  ]>ublic  domain  is  held  and  used  for  public 
purposes  it  must  be  held  and  used  for  the  benefit  of  all  citizens,  but  that  whenever 
it  shall  cease  to  be  held  as  public  property  and  be  surrendered  to  its  communal  own- 
ers, it  must  be  restored  to  those  from  whom  it  was  taken — to  those  who  were  in  fact 
and  not  constructively  the  owners,  and  who  in  equity  and  right  are  entitled  to  iter 
to  its  ])roceeds,  just  as  land  which  is  no  longer  used  for  a  public  road  is  not  sold  for 
the  benefit  of  the  community,  but  reverts  to  the  specific  owners  from  whom  it  waa 
taken  for  public  uses,  and  that  the  means  and  methods  for  making  the  distribution 
and  the  ascertainment  of  the  former  or  actual  parties  entitled  to  the  fund  are  mat- 
ters necessarily  and  properly  within  the  legislative  discretion  of  the  national  coun- 
cil.   To  these  propositions  there  are,  in  the  opinion  of  the  court,  two  answers : 
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First.  Tbe  constitation  declares  that  'Hhe  lands  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  shall 
remain  common  property."  The  context  shows  that  this  brief  provision  was  intended 
to  place  two  restrictions  upon  the  legislative  power :  First,  the  fee  in  the  lands  of  the 
Cherokees  was  not  to  be  given  away  to  individuals  and  corporations  as  the  lands  of 
the  United  States  have  been  given ;  second,  the  holding  of  the  fee  by  the  Cherokee 
government  was  not  absolute,  but  as  '^common  property.''  By  the  term  *' common 
property  "  was  undoubtedly  intended  that  the  lands  should  be  held  for  the  general 
welfare  of  all  persons  entitled  to  share  in  the  '' rights  and  privileges''  declared  and 
established  by  the  constitution— that  is  to  say,  of  all  Cherokee  citizens. 

The  constitution  was  not  a  statute  to  rhn  for  n  day  or  a  year,  but  a  supreme  law 
which  was  to  continue,  with  occasional  modifications,  and  regulate  and  assure  the 
civil  and  political  and  personal  rights  of  Cherokee  citizens  for  all  time.  The  per- 
sons who  were  equally  entitled  to  its  benefits  in  1839  wi-re  the  citizens  of  the  Chero- 
kee Nation  then  m  being,  and  the  persons  who  were  entitled  to  its  benefits  in  1883 
or  in  1890  were  the  citizens  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  then  in  being.  A  common  prop- 
erty in  the  lands  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  Was  one  of  those  rights  and  privileges,  and, 
being  such,  could  not  be  divested  or  extinguishe<l  by  the  legislative  power. 

Second.  The  .treaty  or  agreement  with  the  Delawares  of  1867  provides  that  'Hhe 
children  hereafter  born  of  such  Delawares  so  incorporated  into  the  Cherokee  Nation 
shall  in  all  respects  be  regarded  as  native  Cherokees."  The  amendment  to  the  con- 
stitution of  1866  classifies  all  citizens  as  (1)  '^  native-bom  Cherokees,"  (2)  Indians 
by  adoption,  (3)  whites  by  adoption,  (4)  freedmen  liberated  bv  the  voluntary  act  of 
their  owners  or  by  law,  and  (5)  free  colored  persons.  When  the  agreement  declared 
that  all  children  born  after  the  Delawares  became  citizens  of  the  Cherokee  Nation 
should  ''be  regarded  as  native  Cherokees"  it  placed  them  with  the  **  native-born 
Cherokees"  of  the  amendment — that  is  to  say,  it  declared  that  they  should  be  regarded 
as  children  of  Cherokee  blood.  Since  this  agreement  was  entered  into  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century  has  passed  away,  and  it  must  be  assumed  that  nearly  half  of 
the  citizens  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  have  been  born  during  this  period.  As  against 
these  who  are  of  Delaware  parentage,  no  possible  discrimination  can  be  made  either 
under  the  constitution  or  under  the  agreement. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  Cherokees  as  possessed  of  a  superior  equity  in  this  money 
in  their  character  of  communal  owners  to  the  Delawares,  but  in  fact  no  such 
equity  exists.  The  Cherokees  are  selling  the  heritage  of  their  fathers  and  the  patri- 
mony of  their  children  an4  dividing  the  money  among  the  present  generations — that 
is,  among  themselves — instead  of  funding  it  as  a  part  of  their  national  resources  for 
the  welfare  of  those  who  are  to  come  alter  them ;  and  this  despite  the  obligation 
which  rests  upon  generations  and  individuals  to  transmit  to  their  posterity  as  much 
as  they  have  inherited  from  their  ancestors. 

The  Delawares,  when  they  entered  into  the  agreement,  had  no  right  to  expect  that 
the  lands  of  the  Cherokees  would  be  sold  and  that  they  would  be  admitted  to  share 
in  the  proceeds  by  virtue  of  either  their  purchase  or  their  citizenship.  They  can 
not  now  say  that  they  were  induced  to  enter  into  the  agreement  on  the  faith  of  any 
such  expectation.  But  they  had  a  right  to  expect  that  that  which  the  laws  of  the 
Cherokees  defined  as  ''the  public  domain"  would  continue  to  be  held  and  used  for 
national  purposes  and  the  general  welfare;  and  they  certainly  could  not  have  antici- 

Sated  or  been  bound  to  anticipate  that  the  public  domain  of  the  nation  would  be 
iverted  from  public  to  private  uses  and  its  proceeds  be  divided  among  a  portion 
of  the  people  to  the  exclusion  of  themselves. 

Moreover,  it  is  equally  apparent  that  no  such  expectation  existed  on  the  part  of 
the  Cherokees.  They  guarded  their  national  fund  and  provided  for  its  enlargement 
and  for  the  disposition  to  be  made  of  the  money  to  be  derived  from  the  sale  of  the 
neutral  lands,  and  they  required  the  Delawares  to  contribute  to  the  national  fund 
on  the  basis  of  this  augmentation;  and  they  admitted  them  to  become  "members  of 
the  Cherokee  Nation,  with  the  same  rights  and  immunities  and  the  same  participa- 
tion in  the  national  funds  as  native  Cherokees,"  and  they  agreed  that  "children 
hereafter  bom  of  such  Delawares  shall  in  all  respects  be  regarded  as  native  Chero- 
kees," and  yet  they  did  not,  by  one  line  or  one  sentence,  reserve  to  themselves  an 
exclusive  right  in  the  public  domain  or  provide  for  the  contingency  of  a  sale  of 
more  than  half  of  their  then  national  territory. 

The  present  condition  of  affairs  is  not  a  ca«tt«  amissuSf  but  an  afterthought — a  new 
element  which  did  not  exist  when  the  agreement  was  made;  a  new  condition  of 
affairs  which  has  been  created  since  by  the  act  of  one  of  the  parties.  It  is  true  that 
if  tbe  public  domain  or  its  proceeds '  had  been  wholly  reserved  for  public  purposes 
the  Delawares  would  participate  as  citizens  in  many  benefits — in  immense  benefits 
for  which  they  did  not  pay;  but  their  case  would  be  like  that  of  all  immigrants 
coming  into  all  civilized  countries,  who  reap  where  they  have  not  sown  and  acquire 
a  common  interest  in  the  common  property  without  the  payment  of  an  equivalent  in 
money. 
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The  constitution  of  the  Cherokocs  was  a  wonderful  adaptation  to  the  cironmBtonoes 
and  conditions  of  the  time  and  to  a  civilization  that  was  yet  to  come.  It  was  framed 
and  adopted  by  a  people  some  of  whom  were  still  in  the  savage  state  and  the  bettor 
portion  of  whom  had  just  entered  upon  that  stage  of  civilization  which  is  charao- 
terizcd  by  industrial  pursuits;  and  it  was  fnuneif  during  a  period  of  extraordinary 
turmoil  and  civil  discord,  when  the  greater  iiart  of  the  Cherokee  people  had  just 
bi^cn  driven  by  military  force  from  their  mountains  and  valleys  in  Georgia  and  been 
brought  by  enforced  immigration  into  the  country  of  the  Western  Cherokeos ;  when 
a  condition  of  anarchy  and  civil  war  reigned  in  the  territory — a  condition  which 
was  to  continue  until  the  two  branches  of  the  nation  should  be  united  under  the 
treaty  of  1846  (27  C.  Cls.  R.,  1);  yet  for  more  than  half  a  century  it  has  met  the 
re<|uiremontS  of  a  race  steadily  advancing  in  prosperity  and  e<lucation  and  enlight- 
enment so  well  that  it  has  needed,  so  far  as  they  are  concerned^  no  material  aitmra- 
tion  or  amendment,  and  deserves  to  be  classed  among  a  few  great  works  of  intelligent 
KtateHnianship  which  outlive  their  own  time  and  continue  through  succeeding  gen- 
erations to  assure  the  rights  and  guide  the  destinies  of  men.  And  it  is  not  the  least 
of  the  successes  of  the  constitution  of  the  Cherokees  that  the  judiciary  of  another 
nation  are  able,  with  entire  confidence  in  the  clearness  and  wisdom  of  its  provisions, 
to  administer  it  for  the  protection  of  Cherokee  citizens  and  the  maintenance  of  their 
personal  and  political  rights. 

Resting  its  conclusion  upon  the  constitution,  the  court  is  of  the  opinion  that  all 
citizens  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  must  bo  regarded  in  the  administration  of  their  con- 
stitutional rights — civil,  political,  and  personal— as  Cherokees;  that  the  national 
council  is  in  effect  prohibited  by  the  constitution  from  making  discriminations  con- 
cerning the  common  property  of  the  nation  between  different  classes  of  citizens,  and 
is  without  power,  in  the  administration  of  its  trust,  to  perceive  differences  which 
exist  only  in  race  or  blood ;  that  so  much  of  the  acts  of  May  18,  1883,  and  November 
25,  1890,  as  restricts  the  payment  of  funds  which  were  derived  ft*om  the  pablio 
domain  to  ''citizens  Of  the  Cherokee  Nation  by  blood"  is  unconstitutional  and 
void ;  and  that  the  plaintiffs  in  that  suit  are  entitled  to  p:irticipate  in  those  funds  as 
if  no  such  restriction  had  been  enacted. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  case  is  in  legal  effect  a  suit  in  equity  which  may  be 
followed  by  a  decree  for  speoitic  performance  by  injunction  or  other  equitable 
remedy,  and  that  the  evidence  consists  entirely  of  statutes,  treaties,  and  public 
documents  involving  construction,  the  court  will  not  iile  a  finding  of  facts;  but  the 
agreed  statement  of  facts,  and  such  other  evidence  as  may  bo  desired  by  any  party, 
will  be  certified  to  the  Supremo  Court. 

The  court  will  hear  counsel  as  to  the  form  of  the  decree  to  be  entered  in  accord- 
ance with  this  decision,  and  in  the  meantime  the  entry  of  judgment  will  be  sus- 
pended. 


COUKT  OF   CLAIM^. 

[No.  16837.— Dec ideil  Mjircli  18,  18ft5.1 

Charles  Journeycake,  principal  chief  of  the  Delaware  Indians,  r.  The  Cherokee 

Nation  and  the  United  States. 

Nott,  J.,  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court: 

The  decree  in  this  case  was  rendered  in  April,  1893  (28  C.  Cls.  R.,  281).  Its  general 
purpose  was  to  determine  and  declare  the  rights)  of  the  complainants  in  the  common 
property  of  the  Cherokee  Nation.  Its  immediate  subject  of  jurisdiction  was  a  fund 
of  $600,000,  made  up  of  two  sums  of  J|^X),000  each,  which  had  been  derived  one  from 
the  rental  and  the  other  from  the  sale  of  the  public  domain  of  the  nation.  Accord- 
ingly, the  decree  declared  that  the  complainants  wore  citizens  of  the  Cherokee 
Nation  equally  with  those  who  were  Cherokees  by  blood  and  equally  entitled  to 
participate  in  a  fund  derived  from  the  common  property.  With  regard  to  the  specific 
fund  before  the  court,  it  adjudged  that  'Mho  whole  number  of  Cherokee  citizens  of 
all  descriptions ''  was  26,771,  and  that  the  number  of  the  Delawares  was  759,  andcon- 
seciuently  that  their  proportionate  part  of  the  fund  was  $17,011.  This  decree  was 
carried  to  the  Supreme  Court  by  appeal  of  the  defendants  and  affirmed.  The  com- 
plainants rested  content  and  did  not  api^etil. 
They  now  seek  to  enlarge  and  change  the  decree  in  four  particulars  by  motion : 
1.  l^he  first  motion  of  the  complainant's  which  will  be  considered  is  to  extend  the 
decree  to  a  fund  that  was  not  in  existence  when  the  case  was  formerly  before  tlie 
court,  the  fund  of  $8,300,000  derived  from  the  sale  of  the  Cherokee  Outlet  to  the  United 
States.  The  jurisdictional  act  is  broad  enough  to  embrace  this  fund.  (Act  1st  Octo- 
ber, 1H90,  26  Stat.  L.,  p.  638.)    *^  To  hear  and  determine  what  are  the  just  rights  in 
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law  or  in  equity  of  the  Shawnee  and  Delaware  Indians  who  are  settled  and  incor- 
porated into  the  Cherokee  Nation,"  and  'Ho  recover  from  the  Cherokee  Nation  all 
moneys  due,  either  in  law  or  equity,  aud  unpaid  to  thosaid  Shawnees,  Delawares^or 
freedmen,  which  the  Cherokee  Nation  have  before  paid  out  or  may  hereafter  pay  per 
capita,  in  the  Cherokee  Nation,  and  which  was  or  may  he  refused  to  or  neglected  to 
he  paid  to  the  said  Shawnees,  Delawares,  or  freedmen  by  the  Cherokee  Nation,  out  of 
any  money  or  funds  which  have  been  or  may  he  paid  into  the  treasury  of,  or  in  any 
way  have  come  or  may  come  into  the  possession  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  derived 
from  the  sale,  leasing,  or  rent  for  grazing  purposes  un  Cherokee  lands  west  of  96^ 
west  longitude,  and  which  have  been  or  may  be  appropriated  and  directed  to  be  paid 
out  per  capita  by  the  acts  passed  by  the  Cherokee  council''  are  the  efifectivo  words 
of  the  statute.  A  new  suit  can  not  now  be  brought  under  the  statute,  and  it  is 
proper  for  the  court  to  give  the  requisite  relief  so  long  as  the  case  remains  open  and 
within  its  jurisdiction. 

But  this  extension  of  the  decree  must  be  strictly  according  to  the  decision  both  as 
regards  the  law  and  the  facts.  It  being  conceded  that  a  new  fund  has  come  into 
existence  which  might  have  been  included  in  the  decision,  if  it  had  existed  in  time, 
the  decision  may  be  applied  to  it,  but  no  new  issues  either  of  law  or  fact  can  be 
determined  by  the  court  upon  a  motion  of  this  kind.  If  there  is  to  be  a  new  deci- 
sion there  must  be  a  new  petition,  a  new  trial,  a  new  decree,  and  with  it,  for  the 
defendants,  a  new  right  of  appeal. 

2.  The  second  thing  which  the  complainants  request  the  court  to  do  is  to  change 
the  basis  of  the  recovery  awarded  by  the  decree  from  $22.41  to  $29.65  per  capita. 

The  decision  in  this  case,  as  has  been  said,  related  to  a  fund  of  $600,000.  The 
c^urt  held  that  the  claimants  were  entitled  to  participate  in  that  fund,  and  the 
decree  awarded  to  tliciii  the  proportionate  part  of  the  fund  which  they  were  legally 
and  constitutionally  entitled  to  receive.  In  consequonco  of  the  defendants  having 
distributed  the  whole  of  that  fund  among  Cherokees,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Dela- 
wares,  Shawnees,  adopted  whites,  and  freedmen  of  the  hation,  each  individual 
native  Cherokee  received  more  than  he  was  legally  and  constitutionally  entitled  to. 
The  complainants  now  seek  to  amend  the  decree  so  that  it  shall  award  to  each  Dela- 
ware the  same  amount  that  was  by  distribution  paid  to  each  Cherokee. 

Whether  the  facts  will  justify  the  court  in  changing  the  basis  of  the  recovery  is  a 
new  issue  of  fact.  Whether  the  jurisdictional  act  will  authorize  the  court  to  award 
to  the  complainants  a  larger  i)roportion  of  the  fund  than  they  were  legally  entitled  to 
is  a  new  question  of  law.  It  is  by  no  means  clear  that  tliis  request  would  have  been 
allowed  if  it  had  been  originally  brought  before  the  court  or  if  it  were  now  pre- 
sented on  a  retrial  of  the  case.  It  is  understood  by  the  court  that  money  enough 
has  been  withheld  by  the  United  States  from  moneys  due  to  the  Chorokee  Nation  to 
satisfy  all  of  the  recoveries  which  may  be  had  bv  the  Delawares,  Shawnees,  and 
freedmen.  After  these  three  parties-complainant  iiave  been  fully  paid,  the  surplus 
will  go  to  the  Cherokee  Nation.  If  the  court  should  now  award  to  these  complain- 
ants more  than  they  are  legally  entitled  to  it  may  be  that  the  Cherokees  would  receive 
less  than  they  will  be  entitled  to. 

The  case  does  not  stop  at  the  $600,000  fund.  To  that  fund  there  has  been  added 
another  of  $6,640,000,  making,  for  the  subject  of  present  litigation,  a  fund  for  dis- 
tribution of  $7,240,000.  This  new  and  entire  fund  may  be  regarded  as  being' owned 
by  five  parties.  If  the  court  awards  to  the  Delawares  all  that  they  are  legally  enti- 
tled to,  to  the  Shawnees  all  that  they  are  legally  entitled  to,  to  the  freedmen  all  that 
they  are  legally  entitled  to,  it  seems  to  follow  that  the  remaining  parties  will  receive 
no  more  than  they  are  legally  entitled  to  when  they  receive  what  is  left.  These  ques- 
tions, therefore,  are  questions  which  involve  investigation  and  consideration,  aud  it 
is  manifest  that  they  should  have  been  presented  to  the  court  when  the  whole  case 
was  under  investigation  and  consideration. 

The  court  is  of  the  opinion  that  this  request  can  not  now  be  considered.  The 
complainants  rested  content  with  the  decree.  They  signified  their  acceptance,  first, 
by  making  no  application  to  change  it;  second,  by  taking  no  appeal.  The  case  was 
taken  to  tue  Supreme  Court  by  the  other  party,  and  it  comes  back  to  us  with  the 
decree  set  forth  in  extenso  and  the  mandate  that  '^the  same  is  hereby  affirmed.'' 
This  court,  therefore,  can  not  now  make  a  new  decision  affecting  the  legal  rights  of 
the  parties  which  will  materially  increase  the  amount  of  the  recovery. 

3.  The  third  request  of  the  complainants  is  that  the  court  will  change  the  decree 
by  changing  the  number  of  the  parties  from  759  to  871. 

In  the  determination  of  this  case,  26,771  was  taken  as  the  whole  number  of  Chero- 
kee citizens  of  all  descriptions,  and  759  as  the  niiuiber  of  Delawares.  From  those 
elements  a  fund  was  **  ascertained,  to  wit,  the  sum  of  $17,011,  to  be  paid  by  the 
treasurer  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  or  by  Iho  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  the  United 
States  to  the  individual  Delawnres  j)i'r  capita  avIio  would  have  been  entitled  to  the 
same  if  the  unconstitutional  restrictions  and  discriminations  in  said  statutes  had 
not  existed.^' 
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The  question,  thereforoy  which  was  determined  by  the  decree  wm  not  the  abaolnte 
number  of  the  Dela wares,  bat  the  rehitive  proportion  which  they  bore  to  the  whole 
number  of  Cherokee  citizens.  In  that  proportion  the  fund  of  $600,000  was  to  be  dis- 
tributed and  the  amouut  of  their  share  in  it  ascertained.  The  enumeration  upon 
which  the  court  acted  is  as  follows: 

Cherokees  by  blood 21,232 

Adopted  whites 2,  Oil 

Dclawares 759 

Shawnees - 624 

Creeks : 82 

Choctaws 11 

Negroes 2, 062 

Total 26,771 

And  this  basis  was  agreed  upon  by  both  parties. 

Tiio  change  of  the  Delawares  now  ])roposed,  from  750  to  871,  is  fonnded  npon  another 
enumeratiou  or  census  of  the  tribe  which  <lid  not  extend  to  the  Cherokees.  The 
({uestiou  before  the  court  on  the  first  hearing  of  the  case  and  the  question  now 
brought  before  it  by  this  motion  is  simply  this:  What  proportion  does  the  nnmb(»r 
of  the  Delawares  bear  to  the  whole  number  of  the  Nation?  If  there  was  an  under 
enumeration  of  them  before,  there  may  have  been  an  under  enumeration  of  the  others, 
and  dctcrminaig  this  will  be  tryiug  a  new  issue  of  fact.  It.  indeed,  appoars  in  the 
case  of  the  freedmen  now  before  the  court  that  they  do  not  rest  contont  with  the 
enumeration  above  given  of  2,052,  but  claim  a  number  exceeding  4,000.  It  is  there- 
fore possible  that  if  the  whole  account  were  reopened  the  proportionate  part  of  the 
Delawares  would  be  found  to  be  less  than  the  amount  which  has  been  awarded  to 
them.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  court  does  not  deem  it  proper  to  revise  one  side  of  the 
account  without  revising  the  other,  and  the  number  heretofore  ascertained  as  the 
basis  of  calculation  must  stand.  The  change  asked  for  is  not  the  correction  of  an 
arithmetical  mistake  or  clerical  error,  but  a  change  of  the  basis  npon  which  the 
recovery  rests. 

4.  The  complainants  also  ask  to  have  the  decree  amended  by  inserting  a  recovery 
for  interest  on  the  several  sums  awarded  to  them  running  from  the  time  when  the 
Cherokee  Nation  made  distribution  of  the  several  funds  among  those  who  were 
•* Cherokees  l)y  blood." 

The  court  is  of  the  opinion  that  this  request  can  not  be  considered  for  the  reason 
previously  given,  viz,  that  it  was  not  made  when  the  case  was  previously  before  the 
court,  anil  was  not  included  in  the  decree  which  the  Supreme  Court  has  affirmed. 
It  is  a  legal  question  not  free  from  doubt  whether  interest  can  be  recovered  in  this 
case;  whether  the  jurisdictional  act  authorizes  the  court  to  award  damages  in  the 
form  of  interest;  and  it  is  certainly  a  question  which  should  have  been  submitted  to 
the  Supreme  Court  if  the  complainants  had  insisted  upon  the  right. 

The  order  of  the  court  is  that  the  motion  of  the  complainants  to  rectify  the  decree 
iiled  February  1, 1895,  bo  overruled,  and  that  the  following  final  decree  be  entered: 

DECREE. 

This  cause  coming  on  to  bo  heard  on  the  petition  of  the  complainant  hereir  for 
further  decree,  and  an  agreed  state  of  facts,  proofs,  and  arguments  having  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  court  and  duly  considered;  and  it  appearing  to  the  court  that  during 
the  pendency  of  the  original  suit  herein  tho  Congress  of  the  United  States,  by  an 
act  entitled  ''An  act  making  appropriations  for  current  and  contingent  expenses  and 
for  fulfilling  treaty  stipulatioim  with  Indian  tribes  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
.SO,  1894,"  approved  March  3, 1893,  duly  provided  for  the  payment  to  the  Cherokee 
Nation  of  the  sum  of  $8,595,736,  the  same  to  be  in  full  consideration  for  all  the  right, 
title,  interest,  and  claims  which  the  said  nation  might  have  in  the  lands  lying  west 
of  96^  we.st  longitude,  commonly  known  as  the  "Cherokee  Outlet;"  and  it  further 
appearing  that  of  tho  said  sum  of  $8,595,736  the  sum  of  $295,756  was  appropriated 
by  said  act  out  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  and  made  immediately  available, 
and  that  the  balance  threof^  to  wit,  $8,300,000,  was  made  payable  in  five  annual 
instalhuents,  tho  first  to  be  payable  on  the  4th  day  of  March,  1895,  and  all  deferred 
])aynieut8  to  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent  per  annum,  and  that  a  sufficient 
amount  of  the  money  provided  in  said  act  to  be  paid  for  the  purchase  of  said  Chore- 
kee  Outlet  to  pay  tho  Delawares  and  Shawnees  their  pro  rata  share  of  said  Outlet 
should  remain  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  until  the  status  of  said  Delaware 
and  Shawnee  Indians  should  be  determined  by  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  before 
which  their  suits  were  then  pending,  and  also  a  sufficient  amonnt  to  pay  the  f^ed- 
men  who  are  Cherokee  citizens  as  the  same  shall  be  determined  by  the  courts;  and 
the  said  act  further  providing  that  if  the  legislative  council  of  the  Cherokee  Nation 
should  deem  it  more  advantageous  to  their  people  they  might  issue  a  loan  for  the 
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principal  and  intereBt  of  the  deferred  payments,  pledging  said  amounts  of  interest 
and  principal  to  secure  payment  of  sncn  debt;  and  it  appearing  to  the  court  that  the 
said  CheroKee  Nation  has  borrowed  from  the  Union  Trust  Company  of  New  York  the 
sum  of  $6,640,000,  and  pledged  as  security  therefor  the  four  payments  as  aforesaid, 
falling  due  after  the  4th  day  of  March,  18^,  and  that  the  payment  falling  due  on  the 
said  4th  day  of  March,  1895,  amounting  to  $1,660,000,  has  been  retained  in  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States  from  which  to  pay  the  Del  a  wares,  Shawnees,  and  freedmen, 
as  hereinbefore  set  forth ;  and  it  further  apnearing  to  the  court  that  the  said  $6,640,000 
so  borrowed  by  the  said  Cherokee  Nation  lias  been  distributed  to  the  Cherokee  citi- 
zens of  Cherokee  blood  to  the  exclusion  of  the  complainauts,  the  Delawares; 

Now,  therefore,  it  is  adjudged  and  decreed  that  the  decree  in  this  suit,  entered  the 
22d  May,  1893,  be  extended  and  applied  to  the  fund  above  described  now  retained  by 
and  in  the  custody  of  the  United  States  awaiting  the  event  of  this  and  other  suite 
as  above  recited  and  set  forth;  and  that  the  judgment  heretofore  entered,  together 
with  the  costs  of  the  suit  then  awarded  against  the  Cherokee  Nation,  be  paid  by  the 
respondento,  the  United  States,  out  of  that  fund. 

And  it  is  further  adjudged  and  decreed  that,  in  addition  to  the  judgment  heretofore 
entered  in  this  suit  for  $17,011,  and  $1,701.10  costs,  the  complainante,  the  Delaware 
Indians,  be  also  adjudged  and  entitled  to  participate  in  the  distribution  of  the  fund 
of  $6,640,000  above  referred  to  and  described,  and  that  such  distribution  be  based  on 
the  agreed  census  of  native  and  adopted  citizens  as  heretofore  ascertained  and 
agreed  upon,  to  wit,  26,771  being  taken  as  the  whole  number  of  Cherokee  citizens 
of  all  descriptions,  and  the  said  Delawares  being  taken  as  759  of  said  whole  number; 
and  that  the  fund  so  ascertained,  to  wit,  the  sum  of  $188,254.00  be  paid  by  the  treas- 
urer of  the  Cherokee  Nation  or  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  the  United 
States  out  of  the  moneys  reserved  by  and  in  the  custody  of  the  United  States,  as 
aforesaid,  to  the  individual  Delawares  per  capita  who  would  have  been  entitled  to 
the  same  if  the  unconstitutional  restrictions  and  discriminations  above  referred 
to  had  not  existed  in  the  distribution  of  the  said  fund  of  $6,640,000  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  complainants  herein. 

And  it  is  further  adjudged  and  decreed  that  there  be  allowed  to  the  attorney  and 
solicitor  of  the  complainante,  as  additional  compensation,  6  per  cent  of  the  addi- 
tional amount  of  $188^254.00  now  adjudged  to  the  complainante ;  which  additional  com- 
pensation is  hereby  ordered  to  be  paid  upon  the  adjustment  and  receipt  of  the 
amounts  as  ascertained  and  paid  over  to  or  set  apart  for  the  said  complainants. 

And  it  is  further  ordered  and  decreed  that  whereas  the  respondent,  the  Cherokee 
Nation,  has  interposed  no  defense  to  the  application  of  the  complainante  for  the 
amendment  and  extension  of  the  decree  and  the  recovery  of  the  additional  amount 
now  awarded  to  them,  therefore  that  the  additional  compensation  of  6  per  cent 
hereby  allowed  be  apportioned  to  and  paid  by  the  complainante,  the  Delaware 
Indians,  and  retained  &om  the  moneys  awarded  to  them,  as  above  set  forth,  to  wit, 
the  sum  of  $11,295.24. 

And  it  is  further  ordered  and  decreed  that,  if  the  judgments  hereinbefore  decreed, 
or  either  of  them,  be  not  carried  out  and  satisfied  within  six  months  from  the  time 
a  copy  of  these  decrees  shall  have  been  served  on  and  delivered  to  the  principal  chief 
of  the  Cherokees  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  the  United  States,  the  com- 
plainante may  apply  to  the  court  for  such  further  order,  relief,  or  remedy  as  may  be 
meet. 

And  it  is  further  ordered  and  decreed  that,  if  the  judgmente  hereinbefore  awarded 
in  favor  of  the  complainants  be  satisiied  out  of  the  moneys  in  the  possession  and 
custody  of  the  United  States  belonging  to  the  Cherokee  Nation,  the  payments  shall 
be  maae  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  the  complainants  per  capita,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  the  eleventh  section  of  the  act  of  March  2, 1895. 


[For  former  decree  of  June  12, 1893,  see  annual  report  for  1894,  p.  617;  for  decree  of  United  States 

Sapreme  Court  November  19,  1894,  see  annual  report  1894.  p.  621.] 

Court  of  Claims. 

[No.  16856.] 

Johnson   Blackfeather,  principal  chief   of  the   Shawnee  Tribe  of  Indians,  v.  The 

Cherokee  Nation  and  the  United  States. 

1>KCREE. 

At  a  Conrt  of  Claims  held  in  the  city  of  Washington  on  the  21st  day  of  May,  A.  D. 
1895,  the  court,  in  pursuance  of  a  mandate  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  ordered  the  following  decree  to  be  entered : 

This  cause  coming  on  to  be  heard  upon  the  mandate  of  the  Supreme  Court  as  to 
the  petition  filed  herein,  affirming  the  decision  of  this  court  therein  and  on  the  sup- 
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piemen tal  petition,  proofs,  and  ar^nmontS)  snbmitt^rl  bv  the  parties  resiMctively, 
and  the  court  havinji^  heard  the  same  and  (ron8i<U'!rod  the  .just  rights  iu  law  and 
equity  of  the  Shawnee  Indinnn,  who  are  Hottred  and  incorpornte<l  int-o  the  Cherokee 
Nation,  in  pursuance  of  the  authority  vcHtcMl  in  tho  court  by  the  act  of  Congresii 
entitled  ''An  act  to  refer  to  tho  Court  of  Claims  certain  claims  of  the  Shawnee  and 
Delaware  Indians  and  tho  freedmen  of  tho  Clierokee  Nation,  and  for  other  pnr- 
poses,"  approved  October  1, 1890. 

And  it  appearing  to  the  court  that  under  tho  provision  of  article  15  of  the  treaty 
of  July  19,  1866,  made  by  and  between  tho  Tuitod  States  and  the  Cherokee  Nation, 
and  the  agreement  between  the  (Jherokees  and  Shawneen,  dated  .Fune  7,  1HG9, 
ap]>roved  by  the  President  June  9,  1869,  the  said  Shawnee  Indians  were  admitted 
into  and  became  a  part  of  the  Cherokeo  Nation,  entitled  to  equal  rights  and  immu- 
nities and  to  participation  in  tho  Cherokee  national  funds  and  common  property  in 
the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent' as  Cherokee  citizens  of  Cherokee  blood. 

It  is  ordered,  adjudged,  and  decreed  that  so  much  of  the  act«  of  the  Cherokee 
national  council  of  May  18, 1883,  and  of  November  25, 1890,  as  restricts  the  distriba- 
tioii  of  funds  which  were  derived  from  the  public  domain  to  citizens  of  the  Cherokee 
Nation  by  blood,  be  held  and  deemed  contrary  to  and  in  derogation  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Cherokee  Natitm,  and  that  the  said  Cherokee  Nation  or  its  trnstees,  the 
UnitedStates,  accountfor,  render^andpay  tothesaid  Shawneesontof  any  fundsof  the 
said  nation  in  its  national  treasnry,  or  in  the  custo<ly  of  the  United  States  as  tnistee, 
not  specifically  appropriated  bylaw  to  other  piirposcH,  or  out  of  funds  that  may  here- 
after come  to  the  posession  of  said  trustees  belonging  to  the  Cherokee  Nation,  a  snm 
equal  to  the  aggregate  amount  which  the  Shawnees  would  have  received  if  the 
before-mentioned  unconstitutional  restrictions  in  said  statutes  had  not  existed. 

And  it  is  further  adjudged  and  decreed  that  the  claimants  in  this  suit  and  thoM 
whom  they  represent,  being  citizens  of  the  Clierokee  Nation  of  Shawnee  bloml  or 
parentage,  be  adjudged  and  decreed  to  be  entitled  to  participate  hereafter  in  the 
common  projierty  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent 
as  Cherokee  citizens  of  Cherokee  blood  or  itarentago  may  bo  entitled,  and  that  in  the 
distribution  of  tho  proceeds  and  avails  of  the  public  domain  or  common  property  of 
the  Cherokee  Nation  among  the  citizens  thereof  by  distribution  per  capita  at  any 
time  hereafter,  the  defendants,  the  Cherokeo  Nation,  and  the  defendants,  tho  United 
States,  as  trustees  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  be  perpetually  enjoined  and  forever  here- 
after prohibited  from  making  any  discrimination  between  the  Cherokeo  citizens  of 
Cherokee  blood  or  parentage  an<r Cherokee  citizens  of  Shawnee  blood  or  parentage, 
to  the  injnry  or  prejudice  of  the  latter. 

And  it  is  further  atljudged  and  deoreed  as  to  the  participation  of  the  Shawnees  in 
the  two  funds  referred  to  in  the  two  statutes  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  hereinbefore 
declared  unconstitutional,  which  sums  amount  in  aggregate  to  $593,025,  that  such 
distribution  shall  be  base<l  on  the  agreement  and  stipulation  made  by  and  between 
the  said  Cherokee  Nation  and  the  said  Shawnees,  and  approved  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  tho  United  States,  to  wit,  737  Shawnee  persons,  an«l  that  the  fund  so  ascer- 
tained, to  wit,  the  sum,  $21,852.05,  bo  paid  by  the  treasury  of  tho  Cherokee  Nation 
or  by  the  Secretary  of  tho  lutt^riorof  tho  United  States  to  the  individual  Shawnees, 
per  capita  (according  to  tho  above  iiunibors  of  737  Shawnee  persons),  who  would 
have  been  entitled  to  the  same  if  the  unconstitutional  restrictions  an<l  discrimina- 
tions in  said  statntes  had  not  existed. 

And  it  is  further  ordered,  adjudged,  and  decreed  that  the  compensation  to  be  paid 
to  Charles  Brownell,  the  attorney  and  counsel  of  the  Shawnee  tribe,  or  his  heirs, 
administrators,  and  executors,  or  assigns  in  this  case,  shallbo  10  ]>cr  centum  on  tho 
amount  that  the  said  c<miplainants  shall  receive  under  this  decree,  as  aforesaid, 
which  com])en8ation  is  hereby  ordere<l  to  bo  paid  upon  the  adjustment  and  receipt 
of  the  amounts  as  ascertained  and  paid  over  or  set  apart  to  said  Shawnees,  to  wit, 
10  per  centum  on  $21,852.05,  being  $2,185.20,  which  shall  bo  retained  from  said  judg- 
ment and  paid  t^)  said  Brownell  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Trejisury. 

And  it  is  further  ordered,  adjudged,  and  decreed  that  the  respontlent,  the  Chero- 
keo Nation,  pav  all  the  costs  of  this  suit,  and  that  there  be  ])aid  to  tho  said  Charles 
Brownell,  in  addition  to  tho  said  compensation  for  attorney's  fees,  out  of  the  moneys 
as  herein  directed  in  this  decree  an  additional  sum  of  $300,  to  reimburse  him  for 
money  paid  by  him  for  tho  costs  of  these  suits;  and  to  said  Johnson  Blackfeather, 
principal  chief,  the  sum  of  $2,000  for  his  expenses,  services,  and  time  necessarily  spent 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  same. 

And  it  appearing  to  tho  court  that  during  the  pendency  of  the  original  suit  herein 
through  a  supplemental  petition  henMii  filed  January  12,  1895.  tho  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  by  an  act  entitled  **  An  act  making  appropriations  for  current  and 
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oration  for  all  the  right,  title,  interest,  and  claim  which  the  said  nation  might  have 
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in  the  lands  lyins  west  of  96^  west  longitude^  commonly  known  as  the  "Cherokee 
Outlet;"  and  it  further  appearing  that  of  the  said  sum  of  $8,595,736  the  sum  of 
$295,756  was  appropriated  by  said  act  out  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  and 
made  immediately  available,  and  that  the  balance  thereof,  to  wit,  $8,300,000  was 
made  payable  in  five  annual  iuBtallmeuts,  the  first  to  bo  payable  on  the  4th  day  of 
March,  1895,  and  all  deferred  payments  to  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent  per 
annum,  and  that  a  sufficient  amount  of  the  money  provided  in  said  act  to  be  paid  for 
the  purchase  of  said  Cherokee  Outlet,  to  pay  the  Delawares  and  the  Shawnees  their 
pro  rata  share  of  said  Outlet,  should  remain  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
until  the  status  of  said  Delawares  and  Shawnee  Indians  should  be  determined  by 
the  courts  of  the  United  States  before  which  their  suits  were  then  pending,  and  also 
a  sufficient  amount  to  pay  the  freedmen  who  are  Cherokee  citizens,  as  the  same  shall 
be  determined  by  the  courts;  and  the  said  act  further  providing  that  if  the  legisla- 
tive council  of  tne  Cherokee  Nation  should  deem  it  more  advantageous  to  their  peo- 
ple, they  might  issue  a  loan  for  the  principal  and  interest  of  the  deferred  payments, 
pledging  said  amounts  of  interest  and  principal  to  secure  payment  of  such  debt. 

And  it  appearing  to  the  court  that  the  said  Cherokee  Kation  has  borrowed  from 
the  Union  Trust  Company  of  New  York  the  sum  of  $6,640,000  and  pledged  as  secu- 
rity therefor  the  four  payments  as  aforesaid  falling  due  after  the  4th  day  of  March, 
1895,  and  that  the  payment  falling  due  on  the  said  4th  day  of  March,  1895,  amounting 
to  $1,660,000,  has  been  retained  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  from  which  to 
pay  the  Shawnees,  Delawares,  and  freedmen  as  hereinbefore  set  forth ;  and  it  appear- 
ing to  the  court  that  the  said  $6,640,000,  so  borrowed  by  the  said  Cherokee  Nation, 
has  been  distributed  to  the  Cherokee  citizeus  of  Cherokee  blood  to  the  exclusion  of 
complainants,  the  Shawnees ;  and  it  also  appearing  to  the  court  that  the  fund  now 
available  for  the  payment  of  the  demands  of  the  claimants,  the  Delawares  and  the 
A*eedmen  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  is  the  said  sum  of  $1,660,000;  and  it  also  further 
appearing  to  the  court  that  said  sum  is  not  sufficient  to  pay  to  the  several  parties  in 
interest  the  full  amount  due  them  to  make  them  ''equal  in  every  respect '' to  the 
Native  Cherokee,  namely,  $265.70  per  capita,  or  a  total  sum  of  $195,820.90,  as  asked 
for  in  the  said  supplemental  petition,  filed  January  12, 1895. 

Now,  therefore,  it  is  hereby  ordered,  adjudged,  and  decreed  by  the  court  that  there 
is  due  and  payable  to  the  claimants  out  of  said  fund  now  available  in  the  United 
States  Treasury  as  aforesaid,  on  said  supplemental  petition,  the  further  sum  of 
$226.69  per  capita,  or  a  total  sum  on  said  supplemental  petition  of  $167,070.53. 

And  it  is  further  adjudged  and  decreed  by  the  court  that  whereas  the  defendant, 
the  Cherokee  Nation,  has  interposed  no  defense  to  the  claimant's  supplemental  peti- 
tion, filed  January  12, 1895,  for  the  recovery  of  the  additional  amount  due  the  Shaw- 
nees out  of  the  moneys  received  by  the  said  defendant  from  the  United  States  on  the 
Cherokee  Outlet,  and  which  the  Cherokee  Nation  distributed  as  aforesaid  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  complainants,  the  Shawnees,  a  compensation  of  6  per  cent  is  hereby 
allowed  to  Charles  Brownell,  claimant's  attorney  of  record  herein,  as  his  fees  earned 
in  the  suit  embraced  in  said  supplemental  petition,  which  on  the  sum  available 
amounts  to  $10,024.23,  and  which  is  to  be  retained  from  the  money  awarded  to  the 
claimants  on  said  supplemental  petition  and  paid  to  said  attorney  of  record  herein 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

And  it  is  further  adjudged  and  decreed  by  the  court  that  the  amount  herein 
allowed  Johnson  Blackfeather,  principal  chief,  shall  be  reserved  from  the  judgment 
herein  awarded  the  claimants  and  paid  to  him  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

And  it  is  further  adjudged  and  decreed  that  the  decree  in  this  suit,  entered  the 
12th  day  of  June,  1893,  be  extended  and  applied  to  the  fund  above  described,  now 
retained  by  and  in  the  custody  of  the  United  States  awaiting  the  event  of  this  and 
other  suits  as  above  recited  and  set  forth;  and  that  the  judgment  on  the  original 
amended  petition,  to  wit,  the  sum  of  $21,852.05,  and  the  sum  of  $167,070.53  entered, 
on  the  supplemental  petition  added,  making  a  snm  total  of  $188,922.55,  together 
with  the  amount  of  $2,300  additional  for  costs  of  the  suits  now  awarded  against  the 
Cherokee  Nation,  a  grand  total  of  $191,222.58,  be  paid  by  the  respondents,  the  United 
States,  out  of  that  fund,  and  in  accordance  with  the  act  of  Congress  approved 
March  2,  1895. 

And  it  is  further  adjudged  and  decreed  by  the  court  that  the  complainants,  the 
Shawnee  Indians,  be  also  entitled  to  participate  in  the  distribution  of  the  fund  of 
$6,640,000  above  referred  to  and  described,  and  that  said  distribution  be  based  on  the 
agreement  made  and  entered  into  by  and  between  the  parties  herein  and  approved . 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Statea,  allowing  the  said  complainants,  the 
Shawnees,  737  persons. 

And  that  the  said  fund  so  ascertained,  to  wit,  the  sum  of  $191,222.58  (less  attorney's 
fees  and  Blackfeather's  expenses  herein  found),  together  with  the  costs  of  suit,  less 
Browneirs  expenses  herein,  be  paid  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  the  United 
States  out  of  the  moneys  reserved  by  and  in  the  custody  of  the  United  States  as  afore- 
said to  the  individual  Shawnees,  per  capita,  who  would  have  been  entitled  to  the 
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same  if  the  unconRtitnt ion al  restrictions  and  discriminations  above  referred  to  had 
not  existed  in  the  distrihntion  of  the  said  fond  of  $6,640,000  to  the  exoloaioD  of  the 
complainants,  the  Sbawnecs  herein. 

And  it  is  further  ordered,  adjudged,  and  decreed  that  if  the  Jad^ente  hereinbe- 
fore decreed,  or  either  of  them,  be  not  carried  out  and  satisfied  within  six  months 
from  the  time  a  copy  of  thene  decrees  shall  have  been  served  on  and  delivered  to  the 
principal  chief  of  the  Cberokees  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  the  United 
States,  the  complainants,  the  Shawnees,  may  apply  to  this  court  for  such  further 
order,  relief,  or  remedy  as  niav  be  meet,  an<l  that  if  any  further  proceeding  be  had 
under  this  decree  the  rights  or  the  attorneys  and  counsel  for  the  claimants  to  further 
coats  and  allowances  bo  reserved,  to  be  hereafter  determined  and  fixed  by  the  court. 
and  the  court  reserves  the  right  to  make  all  such  further  orders  in  and  nereof,  and 
grant  Riiob  further  relief  on  application  or  otherwise,  as  may  seem  meet. 


INDIAN    LEGISLATION  PASSED   DURING  THE  THIRD   SESSION   OF  THE 

FIFTY-THIRD  CONGRESS. 

Chap.  50.  An  Act  authorinns  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  correct  errors     Jan  nary  26, 

where donblo  allotments  of  land  have  erroneously  been  made  to  an  Indian,  to  correct  1895^ 

errors  in  patents,  and  for  other  purposes.  ~~2s  Stats., p.  641. 

Be  it  enaclid  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Hepreaentatives  of  the  United    ^  .  |.   . 
States  of  America  tti  Congress  assembled,  That  in  all  cases  where  it  shall    ^"i*"®  !*,,**♦ 
appear  that  a  double  allotment  of  land  has  heretofore  been,  or  shall  m^Jts^Ind  pat^ 
hereafter  be,  wrongfully  or  en-oneously  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  ents  to  indUns 
Interior  to  any  Indian  by  an  assumed  name  or  otherwise,  or  where  a  to  be  corrected, 
mistake  has  been  or  shall  be  made  in  the  description  of  the  land  in- 
serted in  any  patent,  said  Secretary  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed, 
during  the  time  that  the  United  States  may  hold  the  title  to  the  land 
in  trust  for  any  such  Indian  and  for  which  a  conditional  patent  may 
have  been  issued,  to  rectify  and  correct  such  mistake  and  cancel  any 
patent  which  may  have  been  erroneously  and   wrongfully  issned, 
wheuever  in  his  opinion  the  same  ought  to  be  canceled  for  error  in  the 
issue  thereof,  or  for  the  best  interests  of  the  Indian,  and,  if  possession 
of  the  original  patent  can  not  be  obtained,  such  cancellation  shall  be 
effective  if  made  npon  the  records  of  the  General  Land  Office;  and  no 
proclamation  shall  be  necessary  to  open  the  lands  so  allotted  to  settle- 
ment. 

Approved,  January  26,  1895 


Chap.  81.  An  Act  granting  right  of  way  to  Iho  Forest  City  and  Sionx  City  Rail-     February  12, 
road  Company  through  thn  hioux  Indian  Reservation.  1895^ 

Be  it  enacted  &»/  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  right  of  way  is  hereby    Forest  City 

granted,  as  hereinafter  set  forth,  to  the  Forest  City  and  Sloax  City  and  Sioux  City 
ailroad  Company,  a  corporation  duly  organized  under  the  6®"®"***^  S|2iv "ir ranted 
incorporation  laws  of  the  Territory  of  Dakota,  its  successors  or  assigns,  fight  of  way, 
for  the  construction,  operation,  and  maintenance  of  its  railroad  through  Sionx  Indian 
the  lands  set  apart  for  the  nse  of  the  Sioux  Indians  and  commonly  Reservation,  S. 
known  as  the  Sioux  Indian  Reservation,  beginning  at  a  point  on  the    iJjjcation 
west  bank  of  the  Missouri  River  in  Dewey  County,  South  Dakota, 
opposite  Forest  City,  Potter  County,  South  Dakota,  running  thence 
by  the  most  practicable  route  in  a  southwesterly  course  between  the 
Cheyenne  and  Moreau  rivers  to  the  city  of  Deadwood  or  Rapid  City, 
South  Dakota:  Provided^  That  no  part  of  the  lands  herein  granted    Provito. 
shall  be  used  except  in  such  manner  and  for  such  purposes  only  as  are    Reversion,  etc. 
necessary  for  the  constniction  and  convenient  operation  of  said  rail- 
roaxl  line,  and  when  any  portion  thereof  shall  cease  to  be  used  by  said 
railway  company  such  portion  shall  revert  to  the  tribe  of  Indians  from 
which  the  same  shall  be  taken. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  right  of  way  hereby  granted  to  said  company  shall    width,  etc. 
be  fifty  feet  in  width  on  each  side  of  the  central  line  of  said  railroad 
as  aforesaid ;  and  said  company  shall  also  have  the  right  to  take  from 
said  lands  adjacent  to  the  line  of  said  road  material,  stone,  earth,  and 
timber  necessary  for  the  construction  of  said  railroad;  also  ground 
adjacent  to  such  right  of  way  for  station  buildings,  depots,  machine    stations,  etc. 
shops,  side  tracks,  turn-outs,  and  water  stations,  not  to  exceed  in 
amount  two  hundred  feet  in  width  and  three  thousand  feet  in  length 
for  each  station,  to  the  extent  of  one  station  for  each  ten  miles  of  its 
road.    That  whenever  said  right  ot  way  is  on  land  opened  for  settle-    Use  of  public 
ment  and  belonging  to  the  Government  said  company  shall  be  granted  lands. 
Bald  right  of  way,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  act  of 
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Vol  18,  p.  482.  March  third,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy -five,  entitled  ''An  act 
granting  to  railroads  the  right  of  way  th^ongh  the  publio  lands  of 
the  United  States/'  except  that  said  right  of  way  shall  be  granted  to 
the  extent  herenil>eforo  ))rovided. 

Dainagrn.  vtc,     Src.  3.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
to  indiaiiH.  ^^  i\^q  amount  of  compenHiition  to  be  paid  the  Indians  for  such  right 

of  way,  and  xtrovido  the  time  and  manner  for  the  payment  thereof, 
and  also  to  aHcertain  and  tix  the  amount  of  compensation  to  be  made 
individual  members  of  the  tribe  for  damages  sustained  by  them  by 
reason  of  the  constmction  of  said  road  i  but  no  right  of  anv  Kind  shall 
vest  in  said  railway  company  in  or  to  any  part  of  the  right  of  way 

Consent,  etc.,  herein  provided  for  until  thu  consent  of  such  Indians  as  are  entitled 
of  Indians.  to  such  compensation  shall  be  obtained  thereto  in  such  manner  as  the 
Prertident  of  the  United  States  shall  direct,  and  until  plats  thereof, 
made  upon  actual  survey  for  the  definite  location  of  snch  railroad,  and 
including  the  points  for  station  buildings,  depots,  machine  8hope,8ide 
tracks,  turn-outs,  and  water  stations,  shall  be  Hle<l  with  and  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  until  the  compensation  aforesaid 

Snrvoys.  et^;.  has  been  tixed  and  paid ;  and  the  surveys,  construction,  and  operation 
of  such  railroad  shall  be  conducted  with  duo  regard  for  the  righto  of 
the  Indians  and  in  accordance  with  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  make  to  carry  out  this  provision. 

A8fli<:;nnicnt,     Sec.  4.  That  said  company  shall  not  assign  or  transfer  or  mortgage 
*'t(-  this  right  of  way  for  any  purpose  whatever  until  said  road  shall  be 

Provisoa.  completed :  Provided^  That  the  company  may  mortgage  said  franchise, 

Murtgago.        together  with  the  rolling  stock,  for  money  to  constmct  and  complete 

Construction,  gaid  road :  J  nd  provided  further,  That  the  light  granted  herein  sh^I  be 
lost  and  forfeited  by  said  company  unless  the  road  is  constmcted  and 
in  running  order  within  three  years  from  the  passage  of  this  act. 

Aniond  mcnt,     j^^c.  5.  That  Congress  shall  have  at  all  times  i)Ower  to  alter,  amend, 
*'^*''  or  repeal  this  act  an<l  revoke  all  rights  hereunder. 

Approved,  February  12,  18}>5. 


F ebru  ar  V  18,     Cnxp.  95   An  Act  granting;  to  tlio  Gila  Vall<»y.  Glol>e  and  Nwlhern  Railway  Gom* 
181>5.  pany  a  right  of  way  thmugh  the  Sau  Carlos  Indian  Reservation  in  the  Territory  of 

28Stat.s:.7..fi65.  Ariiona. 


Gila  Valley,     Be  it  enaeted  hy  the  Senate  and  Home  of  Bepresentativea  of  the  Uniied 


dian  Kosorva-  ^uj  fQ^  a  telegraph  and  telephone  line  through  the  San  Carlos  Indian 
tion,  Arir.  Keservatiou  in  said  Territory,  entering  the  reservation  on  the  sonth 

Location.  ^[([q  of  the  (»ila  River  about  seven  miles  below  Fort  'i'homas,  continn- 

ing  down  said  Gila  Kiver  in  a  generally  northwesterly  direction,  cross- 
ing the  same  at  or  near  the  8an  Carlos  Indian  Agency ;  thence  running 
up  or  near  the  San  Carlos  River  in  a  generally  northerly  direction  to  or 
near  Aliso  Creek ;  thence  along  or  near  Aliso  Creek  in  a  generally  west- 
erly or  northwesterly  direction  to  tho  town  of  Globe,  in  Gila  County, 
Arizona,  by  such  route  as  shall  be  deemed  advisable  by  tho  company. 

Width,  vU:  Such  right  ot*  way  shall  be  fifty  feet  in  wi<lth  on  each  side  of  tho  cen- 
tral line  of  said  railroad,  and  said  com]>auy  shall  also  have  the  right 
to  take  from  the  lands  adjact>nt  to  th(>  line  of  said  road  material,  stone, 
and  earth  necessary  for  tho  construction  of  said  railroad ;  also  grounds 

StationB,  eto.  adjacent  to  such  ri^ht  of  way  for  station  buildings,  depots,  machine 
shops,  side  tracks,  tiirii-cmts,  and  water  stations  not  to  exceed  in 
amount  two  hinxlred  feet  in  width  and  three  thousand  feet  in  length 
for  each  station,  and  to  an  ext(?n*  not  exceeding  one  station  for  each 

Proviiton.  ten  milcs  of  road  within  the  limits  of  said  rcKcrvation:  Provided^ 

That  no  i)art  of  such  lands  herein  granted  shall  bo  used  except  in 

K«'v<Tsion.  «t«\  f^^n.\l  manner  and  for  sin^h  x>ur])oscs  only  as  are  necessary  for  the  con- 
struction and  convenient  o]»eration  of  said  railroad  line,  and  when 
any  portion  thereof  shall  cease  to  bo  usedHuch  portion  shall  revert  to 
the  nation  or  tribe  oi'  Indians  from  which  the  name  shall  bo  taken: 
Provided  further  y  That  no  right  of  any  kind  shall  vest  in  said  railway 

ConHont  of  c^nipaiiy  J'^  or  to  any  part  of  tlu^  right  of  way  herein  provided  for 
Indians  until  the  consent  of  such  Indians  as  are  entitled  to  such  compensa- 

tion shall  be  obtained  thereto  in  such  manner  as  the  President  of  the 
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United  States  shall  direct,  and  nntil  plats  thereof,  made  upon  actual    Approval  of 
snrvey,  for  tho- definite  location  of  said  railway,  and  inclnding  the  P****  ^'^'^ 
points  for    station  buildings,  depots,  machine  shops,  side  tracks, 
tum-onts,  and  water  stations,  shall  be  filed  with  and  approved  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  until   the  compensation  provided 
for  has  been  fixed  and  paid :  And  provided  further^  That  when  any     Highways, 
public  road  or  highway  is  interfered  with  by  said  railway  said  com- 
pany shall    repair  the  same  or  construct  a  new  road  where  such 
interference  may  occnr  in  such  manner  as  not  to  oostruct  the  public 
use  of  such  road  or  highway. 

Sec.  2.  That  before  said  railroad  shall  be  constructed  through  any  ^o™P«n«*woii. 
land,  claim,  or  improvements  held  by  individual  occupants  according 
to  any  treaties  or  laws  of  the  United  States  compensation  shall  be  made 
such  occupant  or  claimant  for  all  property  to  be  taken  or  damage  done 
by  reason  of  the  construction  of  said  railroad.  In  case  of  failure  to 
make  satisfactory  settlement  with  any  such  claimant  the  United  States 
district  court  at  Arizona  shall  have  jurisdiction,  upon  petition  of  either 
party,  to  determine  such  just  compensation  in  accordance  with  the  laws 
of  Arizona  provided  for  determining  the  damage  when  property  is 
taken  for  railroad  purposes;  and  the  amount  of  damages  resulting  to 
the  tribe  or  tribes  of  Indians  pertaining  to  said  reservation  in  tneir 
tribal  capacity,  by  reason  of  the  construction  of  said  railroad  through 
such  lands  of  the  reservation  as  are  not  occupied  in  severalty,  shall  be 
ascertained  and  determined  in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  may  direct,  and  be  subject  to  his  final  approval :  Proridedf  ProvUo. 
howereTf  That  said  railroad  company  file  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Conatrnction 
Interior  a  bond,  in  such  amount  and  with  such  sureties  as  the  Secre-  J®,*^^*"  on  filing 
tary  shall  approve,  conditioned  for  the  payment  of  just  compensation 
for  said  right  of  way  to  said  individual  occupants  and  to  said  tribe  or 
tribes,  as  hereinbefore  provided,  and  said  company  may  thereupon  pro- 
ceed to  construct  and  operate  its  railroad  across  said  reservation. 

Skc.  3.  That  said  company  shall  cause  maps  showing  the  route  of    Maps, 
its  line  through  said  reservation,  and  including  the  grounds  for  sta- 
tion buildings,  depots,  machine  shops,  side  tracks,  tum-onts,  and  water 
stations,  to  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  before 
constructing  any  portion  of  said  railroad. 

Skc.  4.  That  said  company  is  hereby  authorized  to  enter  upon  said    Surveying, 
reservation  for  the  purpose  of  surveying  and  locating  Ms  lino  of  rail- 
road: Provided,  That  said  railroad  shall  be  located  and  constructed     ProvUo. 
with  due  regard  to  the  rights  of  the  Indians  and  under  such  rules  and    Regulations, 
regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  prescribe. 

Sec.  5.  That  the  right  herein  granted  shall  be  forfeited  by  said  com-    Completion, 
pany  unless  the  road  shall  be  constructed  through  the  said  reservation 
within  three  years  after  the  passage  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  6.  That  Congress  shall  have  at  all  times  power  to  alter,  amend,     Amendment, 
or  repeal  this  Act  and  revoke  all  rights  hereunder.  ^^• 

Approve<l,  February  18, 1895. 


CSAP.  113.  An  Act  to  disprovo  tlio  troaly  heretofore  maile  with  the  Sonthem     FcbruarT20 
Ute  Indians  to  be  removed  to  the  Territory  of  Utah,  and  providing  for  sottlinij  them  jggs  ' 

down  in  severalty  where  they  may  so  elect  and  are  qnalifipd.  and  to  settle  all  those         ' 

not  electing  to  take  lands  in  'severalty  on  the  west  forty  miles  of  present  reservation     28  Stats,  p.  677. 
and  in  portions  of  New  Mexico,  antl  for  other  purposes,  and  to  carry  out  the  pro-  ' 

visions  of  the  treaty  with  said  Indians  Juno  fifteentn,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty. 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  liepresentativee  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  agreement  made  by    Southern  Ute 
J.  Montgomery  Smith,  Thomas  S.  Childs,  and  R.  B.  Weaver,  commis-  In^lians.  V"*** 
■ioners  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  with  the  Southern  UtCpr^^y  <„  1"^^''^* 
Indians  of  Colorado,  bearing  date  November  thirteenth,  eighteen  hun-     Vol.  25*  p.  133. 
dred  and  eighth-eight,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  annulled,  and  the 
treaty  made  with  said  Indians  June  fifteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and     Vol.  21,  p.  IM. 
eighty,  be  carried  out  as  herein  provided,  and  as  further  provided  by 
general  law  for  settling  Indians  in  severalty. 

Sec.  2.  That  within  six  months  after  the  passage  of  this  Act  the    Allotment  to 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  cause  allotment  of  land,  in  severalty,  to     *  '"^**' 
be  made  to  such  of  the  Southern  Ute  Indians  in  Colorado  as  may  elect     Po»t,  p.  894. 
and  be  considered  by  him  qualitied  to  take  the  same  out  of  the  agri- 
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Proviso. 


^\\T\)\\m  laD(1» 
open  to  Kettle- 
tueut. 


caltnral  lands  embraced  in  tlieir  present  reservation  in  Colorado,  suoli 
allotments  to  be  made  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
Congress  approved  June  fifteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  eightv,  enti- 
tled ''An  Act  to  accept  and  ratify  the  agreement  submitted  by  tne  con- 
federated bands  of  Ute  Indians  in  Colorado  for  the  sale  of  their  reser- 
vation in  said  State,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  to  make  the  neoessary 
appropriations  for  carrying  out  the  same/'  and  the  amendments 
thereto,  as  far  as  applicable  hereto,  and  the  treaties  heretofore  made 
with  said  Indians :  Providedf  That  Indians  taking  allotments  as  herein 
Tribal  rights,  provided  shall  retain  their  interest  in  all  tribal  property. 
Reservation  for     Sec.  3.  That  for  the  sole  and  exclusive  use  and  occupancy  of  such 

Indians  not  tak-  of  said  Indians  as  may  not  elect  or  bo  deemed  qualified  to  take  allot- 

iug  allotnientH.  ments  of  land  in  severalty,  as  provided  in  the  preceding  section,  there 
shall  be,  and  is  hereby,  set  apart  and  reserved  all  that  portion  of  their 
present  reservation  lying  west  of  the  range  line  between  ranges 
thirteen  and  fourteen  west  of  the  New  Mexico  principal  meridian,  and 
also  all  of  townships  thirty-one  and  thirty-two  of  ranges  fourteen, 
fifteen,  and  sixteen  west  of  the  New  Mexico  principal  meridian  and 
lying  in  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  subject,  however,  to  the  right 
of  the  Government  to  erect  and  maintain  agency  buildings  thereon 
and  to  grant  rights  of  way  through  the  same  for  railroads,  irrigation 
ditches,  highways,  and  other  necessary  purposes;  and  the  Govem- 
Agency.  ment  shall  maintain  an  agency,  at  some  suitable  place  on  said  lands 

so  reserved. 

Sec.  4.  That  at  the  ex^^iration  of  six  months  from  the  passage  of 
this  Act  the  PreHident  ol  the  United  States  shall  issue  his  proclama- 
tion declaring  the  lands  embraced  within  the  present  reservation  of 
said  Indians  except  snch  portions  as  may  have  been  allotted  or 
resers'cd  under  the  provisions  of  the  nreceding  sections  of  this  Act, 
open  to  occupancy  and  settlement,  ana  thereupon  said  lands  shall  be 
and  become  a  part  of  the  public  domain  of  the  United  States,  and 
shall  be  subject  to  entry  under  the  desert,  homestead,  and  town-site 
laws  and  the  laws  governing  the  disposal  of  coal,  mineral,  stone,  and 
timber  lands;  but  no  homestead  settler  shall  receive  a  title  to  any 
portion  of  such  lands  at  less  than  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents 
per  acre,  and  shall  be  required  to  make  a  cash  payment  or  fifty  cents 
per  acre  at  the  time  filing  is  made  up(m  any  of  said  lands:  Provided, 
That  before  said  lands  shall  be  o])en  to  public  settlement  the  Secre- 

ofiruiiroveiiientrt.  tary  of  the  Interior  shall  cause  the  improvements  belonging  to  the 

Tndians  on  the  lands  now  occupied  by  them  to  be  appraised  and  sold 
at  public  sale  to  the  highest  bidder,  except  improvements  on  lands 
allotted  to  the  Indians  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
No  sale  of  such  iniprovements  shall  be  made  for  less  than  the 
api)rai8ed  value,  and  the  several  purchasers  of  said  improvements 
shall,  for  thirty  days  after  the  issuance  of  the  President's  proclama- 
tion, have  the  preference  right  of  entry  of  the  lands  upon  which" the 
improvements  purchased  by  him  are  situated:  Vrovided  further,  That 
the  said  ])urcha8e  shall  not  exceed  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres:  And 
provided  further,  That  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  such  improvements 
shall  be  paid  to  the  Indians  owning  the  same. 
DiHjMJsal  of  re-      SEC.  5.  That  out  of  the  moneys  first  realized  from  the  sale  of  said 

coiptH  from  8ale».  lands  SO  opened  up  to  public  settlement  there  shall  be  paid  to  said 

Indians  the  simi  of  fifty  thousand  dollars,  as  follows:  Five  thousand 
dollara  annually  for  ten  years,  and.  when  paid,  the  money  to  be 
equally  divided  among  all  of  said  Indians  ])er  capita,  irrespective  of 
age  or  sex;  also  the  sum  of  twenty  thousand  dollars  of  said  ]>roceeds 
shall  be  paid  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  who  shall  invest  the 
same  in  sheep  and  divide  the  said  sheep  among  the  sai<l  Indians  per 
capita  equally,  irresjK'ctive  of  aj?o  or  sex ;  also  to  Ignacio,  head  chief; 
to  Buckskin  Charlie,  as  chief  the  Moaches,  and  Mariano,  as  chief  of 
the  Weeminuches,  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars  each;  also  to 
Tapucke  and  Tabewatch.  as  chiefs  of  the  C'apotes,  the  sum  of  two 
1)0 hundred  and  fifty  dollars  each;  that  the  balance  of  the  money  real- 
ized from  the  sale  of  lands,  after  deducting  expenses  of  sale  and  sur- 
vey, shall  be  held  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  intrust  for 
the  sole  use  and  benefit  of  said  Southern  Vio  Indians.  That  nothing 
herein  provided  shall  in  any  manner  he  constrned  to  <>hange  or  inter- 
fere with  the  rights  of  said  Indians  under  any  other  exisiting  treaty 
regarding  any  annuities  or  trust  funds  or  the  interest  thereon. 


Prorisoi. 
AppraiAal.eto. 


Mnxiimini. 


Por  capita. 


Sheep. 
Chiefs. 


Balanco  to 
held  in  tniMt. 
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Sec.  6.  That  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  take  efifect    Consent  of  In- 
only  upon  the  acceptance  thereof  and  consent  thereto  by  a  majority  'li*'**- 
of  all  the  male  adult  Indians  now  located  or  residing  upon  the  reser- 
vation, Tvhich  acceptance  shall  be  at  once  obtained  under  such  regu- 
lations as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  prescribe. 

Approved,  February  20, 1895. 


Chap.  114.  An  Act  For  the  relief  of  certain  Winnebago  Indians  in  Minnesota.         February  20, 

1895^ 

Whereas  by  the  fourth  section  of  an  Act  entitled  "An  Act  for  the    ogstats      67» 
removal  of  the  Winnebago  Indians,  and  for  the  sale  of  their  reserva-    preambi^ 
tion  in  Minnesota  for  their  benefit,"  approved  February  twenty-first, 
eight«en  hundred  and  sixty-three,  it  was  made  the  duty  of  the  Secre-    Vol.  12,  p.  659. 
tary  of  the  Interior  to  allot  to  said  Indians  in  severalty  ''lands  which 
they  may  respectively  cultivate  and  improve,  not  exceeding  eighty 
acres  to  each  head  of  a  family  other  than  to  the  chiefs  to  whom  larger 
nllotments  maybe  made,  which  lands,  when  so  allotted,  shall  be  vested 
in  said  Indian  and  his  heirs,  without  the  right  of  alienation,  and  shall 
be  evidenced  by  patent;"  and 

Whereas  by  "^  the  ninth  section  of  the  Indian  appropriation  act  Vol.  16,  p.  3f l. 
approved  July  fifteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  was  '*directM  to  cause  to  be  investigated  and  to  deter- 
mine the  claims  of  certain  Indians  of  the  Winnebago  tribe  now  law- 
fully residing  in  the  State  of  Minnesota;  to  issue  patents,  without  the 
right  of  alienation,  to  those  of  them  whom  he  shall  find  to  be  entitled 
thereto  for  the  lands  heretofore  allotted  to  them  in  severalty,"  and  so 
forth;  and 

W^hereas  by  the  Indian  appropriation  Act  approved  May  twenty-  Vol.  17,  p.  186. 
ninth,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-two,  it  was  declared  to  be  the 
intention  and  meaning  of  said  ninth  and  tenth  sections  of  the  Act  of 
eighteen  hundred  and  seventy  "to  authorize  and  direct  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  cause  to  be  patented  to  each  and  every  Winnebago 
Indian  lawfully  resident  in  the  State  of  Minnesota  at  the  date  of  this 
Act,  in  accordance  with  the  conditions  of  said  two  sections,  an  allot- 
ment of  land,"  and  so  forth ;  and 

Whereas  such  a  restriction  for  all  time,  without  the  right  of  aliena- 
tion, by  anyone,  under  any  circumstances,  is  an  entailment  upon  the 
land,  which  it  is  not  deemed  to  be  desirable:  Therefore, 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Jiepresentativea  of  the  United    Winnebago  In- 
States  of  Jmerica  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  fourth  and  ninth  dians,  Minn, 
sections  of  the  Acts  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three  and  eighteen  aiiefjTJJfdsT 
hundred  and  seventy,  respectively,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  lands 
of  the  Winnebago  Indians  in  Minnesota,  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby, 
modified  so  as  to  permit  the  alienation  and  conveyance  of  said  landjs, 
with  the  consent  and  approval  of  the  Secretary  oif  the  Interior. 

Approved,  February  20,  181)5. 


Chap.  Ii5.  An  Act  To  provide  for  the  appointment  of  additional  Judges  of  the     March  1.  1895. 

United  States  court  in  the  Indian  Territorj',  and  for  other  purposes.  __  „.   . irr* 

Jo  otats.,  p.  0VO. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  territory  known  as^J"""^® '"''*' 
the  Indian  Territory,  now  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States    Three  indicial 
court  in  said  Territory,  is  hereby  divided  into  three  judicial  districts,  districte  created. 
to  be  known  as  the  northern,  central,  and  southern  districts,  and  at     PotWg.^m. 
least  two  terms  of  the  United  States  court  in  the  Indian  Territory  shall 
be  held  each  year  at  each  place  of  holding  court  in  each  district  at  such 
regular  times  as  the  judge  for  such  district  shall  fix  and  determine. 

The  northern  district  shall  consist  of  all  the  Creek  country,  all  of    Northern   di8- 
the  Seminole  country,  all  of  the  Cherokee  country,  all  of  the  country  *"^'^- 
occupied  by  the  Indian  tribes  in  the  Quapaw  Indian  Agency,  and  the 
town  site  of  the  Miami  Townsite  Company,  and  the  places  of  holding 
courts  in  said  district  shall  be  at  Vinita,  Miami,  Tahlequah,  aud 
Mascogeo. 
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Central    d  i  s  •     The  central  district  shall  consist  of  all  the  Choctaw  conntey,  and  the 
^"^^*  places  of  holding  courts  in  said  district  shall  be  at  South  McAlester, 

Atoka,  Antlers,  and  Cameron. 

Southern  tils-     The  southern  district  shall  consist  of  all  the  Chickasaw  country, 
tri<  t.  and  the  places  of  holdiuj]:  courts  in  said  district  shall  be  at  ArdmorOi 

Purcell,  Pauls  Valley,  Ryan,  and  Chickasha. 

Two  additional     Skc.  2.  That  there  shall  bo  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with 
judges.  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  two  additional  judges  of  the 

United  States  court  in  said  Indian  Teritory,  who  shall  hold  their 
respective  ofllces  for  the  term  of  four  years  from  the  date  of  their 
ap]»ointment,  unless  sooner  removed  as  provided  by  law,  one  of  whom 
shall  be  the  judge  of  the  noithcrn  district  and  the  other  shall  be  the 
judge  of  the  southern  district  ;  and  the  jud^e  of  the  Unite4l  States 
court  now  in  oiUce  shall,  from  and  after  said  appointments,  be  the 
judj^e  of  the  central  district,  and  shall  hold  his  office  for  the  term  for 
'which  he  was  appointed,  and  during  the  period  of  their  service  said 
judges  shall  reside  in  the  judicial  districts  for  which  they  are  ap- 
pointed; and  said  judges  of  the  northern  and  southern  districts 
shall  each  take  the  oath  of  office  required  by  law  to  be  taken  by  the 
j  udges  of  the  district  courts  of  the  United  States.    The  judge  for  each 

Salaries,  etc.  district  shall  be  paid  a  salary  of  live  thousand  dollars  i>er  annum,  and 
allowed  his  necessary  expeuses  when  holding  court  away  from  homo, 
the  same  to  be  paid  from  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  in  like 
manner  as  the  salaries  and  allowauces  of  the  judges  of  the  United 
States  district  courts.  If  the  appointiueut  of  said  judges,  or  any  of 
them,  shall  not  bo  made  during  the  present  session,  the  President  of 
the  IJnited  States  shall  be,  and  is  hereby,  empowered  to  make  such 
appointment  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate,  by  granting  commissions 
which  shall  expire  at  the  end  of  the  next  session. 

p  o  w  c  r  M  o  f     The  judges  shall  have,  within  the  judicial  districts  for  which  they 
iiidgcs.  are  appointed,  all  such  authority,  both  in  term  time  and  vacation,  as 

to  all  uiatters  and  causes,  both  criminal  and  civil,  x>ending  or  that  may 
be  brought  in  said  districts,  and  shall  have  the  same  superintending 
control  over  commissionei-s'  courts  therein,  and  the  same  authority  in 
the  judicial  districts,  to  issue  writs  of  habeas  corpus  and  prohibition, 
ii\j unction,  mandamus,  certiorari,  aud  other  remedial  and  hnal  process 
as  is  now  by  law  vested  in  the  judge  of  the  United  States  c^urt  in  the 
Indian  Territory,  or  in  the  circuit  and  district  courts  of  the  United 

Service  in  States.  The  judge  of  each  district  is  authorized  aud  empowered  to 
otherdiatricts.  jjQid  court  in  any  other  district  for  the  trial  of  any  case  which  the 
judge  of  said  other  district  is  disqualified  from  trying,  and  the  dis- 
qualifications under  tiiis  Act  shall  be  the  same  as  are  provided  by  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  Arkansas  to  disqualify  the  circuit  judges  of  that 
State,  except  that  no  judge  shall  be  disqualified  by  the  tiling  of  an 
affidavit  of  his  prejudice.  And  whenever  on  account  of  sickness,  or 
for  auy  other  reason,  the  judge  of  any  district  is  unable  to  perform 
the  duties  of  his  office,  either  of  the  other  judges  may  act  in  his  stead, 
in  term  time  or  in  vacation. 

Tcmporarv      Until  the  appointment  and  qualification  of  said  judges  of  the  north-. 
autliorit.v  of  ern  and   southern    districts,  respectively,  the  judge  of  the  United 
present  jud^'o.     States  court  in  the  Indian  Territory  shall  continue  to  perform  all  the 
duties  and  exercise  all  the  authority  that  is  now,  or  hereafter  may  be, 
conferred  upon  him  as  such  judge. 

Attorneys  i»nd     There  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  an  attorney  and  marshal 

niai-shalH.*  for  said  court  in  each  of  said  districts,  who  shull  continue  in  office  for 

four  years,  and  until  their  successors  shall  be  duly  appointed  and 

qualified,  and  they  shall  discharge  the  like  duties  as  other  United 

States  attorneys  and  marshals.    Each  of  said  marshals  shall  appoint 

Deputy  iu  a  r  •  <>"6  Of  "^^r<)  deputies,  who  shall  have  the  same  powers,  perform  the 
nhikU.  like  duties,  and  be  removable  in  like  manner  as  other  deputy  United 

States  marshals;  and  said  marshals  shall  give  bond,  with  two  or  more 
sureties,  to  be  approved  by  the  judge  for  said  district,  in  the  sum  of 
ten  thousand  dollars,  conditioned  as  by  law  required  in  regard  to  the 
bonds  of  other  United  Statics  inarshals.     The  United  States  attorney 

Pr<Heu  t  Dili-  ^^^  *^**^  Indian  Territory  shall  be  the  distric    attorney  for  the  northern 
rials.  district  nn  herein  created,  aud  the  marshal  in  the  Indian  Territory 

shall'be  the  marshal  for  said  central  district  after  this  Act  goes  into 
etiect. 

Salaries  etc  Kach  of  the  district  attorney  ft  in  said  Territory  shall  receive  a  salary 
of  four  thousand  dollars  per  annum,  and  each  of  the  marshals  shall 
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zeceive  a  salary  of  four  thousaud  dollars  per  axmuin ;  and  each  of  his 
deputies,  not  exceeding  four  in  number,  unless  a  greater  number  be 
specially  authorized  by  order  of  the  district  judge,  entered  of  record, 
shall  receive  a  salary  of  one  thousand  two  hundred  dollars  per  annum 
and  his  reasonable  and  necessary  expenses  of  travel  and  subsistence 
while  on  duty,  to  be  approved  by  the  judge  for  the  district  for  which 
he  is  appointed :  Provided^  That,  in  case  of  emergency,  either  of  said    ft^J^**'- 
judges  may  authorize  the  appointment  of  as  many  deputy  marshals  as  utv  luarshdlls  ^'^ 
ne  may  deem  necessary  for  the  enforcement  of  law  and  the  suppression     ^ 
of  crime,  and  such  deputies  shall  receive  the  same  rate  of  pay  and 
expenses  of  travel  for  the  time  they  may  serve  as  regular  deputy  mar- 
shals: Ami  provided  further^  That  the  Attorney-General  of  the  United     ^agi^^aut  at- 
States  may,  if  in  his  judgment  it  shall  be  necessary,  appoint  an  assist-  torneys. 
ant  attorney  for  each  of  said  districts. 

Sec.  3.  That  the  clerk  of  the  United  States  court,  in  the  Indian    clerks. 
Territory,  now  in  office,  shall  be  clerk  of  the  southern  district,  and 
the  clerks  of  the  central  and  northern  districts  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  respective  judges  thereof,  and  the  clerk  of  each  district  shall 
reside  and  keep  his  office  at  one  of  the  places  of  holding  court  in  his     put^j^, 
district.    He  shall  perform  the  same  duties  and  be  subject  to  the  same 
liabilities  as  clerks  of    district   courts  of  the  United  States,  and, 
before  entering  upon  his  duties,  he  shall  give  bond  in  the  sum  of  five 
thousand  dolhirs,  with  two  or  more  sureties,  to  be  approved  by  the 
jud^^e  of  the  district,  conditioned  that  ho  will  faithfully  discharge  his    Deputies 
duties  as  required  by  law.    Each  of  said  clerks  shall  appoint  a  deputy 
clerk  for  each  court  in  his  district  where  he  himself  does  not  reside. 
Such   deputy  clerk  shall  keep  his  office  and  reside  at  the  place 
appointed  for  holding  the  court  for  which  he  is  appointed,  and  shall 
keep  the  records  of  said  court  and  shall  receive  a  salary  of  one  thou-    proviso. 
sand  two  hundred  doUara  per  annum:  Providedf  That  the  appoint-     Approval  of 
ment  of  such  deputy  shall  be  approved  by  the  judge  of  the  district,  doputics. 
and  may  be  annulled  by  said  judge  for  cause,  which  shall  be  stated 
on  the  records  of  the  court,  and  the  clerk  shall  be  responsible  for  the 
official  acts  and  negligence  of  his  deputies.    Each  of  the  clerks  in    gjijariee  etc 
said  Territory  shall  receive  a  salary  of  three  thousand  dollars  per  ' 

annum,  aud  in  all  oases  where  said  clerks  are  authorized  or  required 
to  perform  duties  other  than  those  performed  by  the  clerks  of  the  dis- 
trict and  circuit  courts  of  the  United  States  they  shall  be  entitled  to 
retain,  ibr  their  own  use  and  benefit,  such  fees  as  may  be  allowed  by 
law  for  such  services. 

Sec.  4.  That  each  judge  of  said  court  shall  have  the  powers  con-    Commiasioners 
ferred  by  law  upon  the  United  States  circuit  courts  to  appoint  com-  authorized. 
missioncrs  within  the  district  in  which  he  presides,  who,  at  the 
time  of  their  appointment,  shall  be  duly  enrolled  attorneys  of  some 
court  of  record  of  the  United  States  or  of  some  State,  and  shall  be 
competent  and  of  good  standing,  aud  shall  be  known  as  United  States 
oommissioners,  but  not  exceeding  six  commissioners  shall  be  appointed    ^^"x^t- 
for  any  district  hereinbefore  constituted:  Providedf  That  the  present    Proviso. 
commissioners  shall  be  included  in  that  number  and  shall  hold  office  ^jjjjj®®®"*  ®™' 
under  their  existing  appointments,  subject  to  removal  by  the  judge  of 
the  district  where  said  commissioners  reside,  for  causes  prescribed  by 
law.    The  judge  for  each  district  may  fix  the  place  where,  or  the  time 
when,  each  commissioner  shall  hold  his  regular  terms  of  court. 

The  order  appointing  such  commissioners  shall  bo  in  writing  and  Appointment, 
shall  be  spread  upon  the  records  of  one  of  the  courts  of  the  district 
for  which  they  are  appointed;  and  such  order  shall  designate,  by 
metes  and  bounds,  the  portion  of  the  district  for  which  they  are 
appointed.  They  shall  have  all  the  powers  of  commissioners  of  the  Towera. 
circuit  courts  of  the  United  States.  They  shall  be  ex  officio  notaries 
public  and  ex  officio  justices  of  the  peace  within  and  for  the  portion 
of  the  district  for  which  they  are  appointed,  aud  shall  have  the  power 
as  such  to  solemnize  marriages. 

The  provisions  of  chapter  forty-five  of  Mansfield's  Digest  of  the    ArkanBas 
General  Laws  of  Arkansas,  entitled  '^Criminal  law,"  except  as  to  the  crimiual  law  aud 
crimes  and  misdemeanors  mentioned  in  the  proviso  of  this  section ,  aud  procedure  iu 
chapter  forty-six  of  said  laws  of  Arkansas,  contained  in  said  digest,  ^^^^" 
entitled  ''Criminal  procedure,''  andchapter  ninety  one  of  said  general 
laws,  regulating  the  jurisdiction  aud  procedure  before  justices  of  the    Jurisdiction. 
peace  in  civil  cases,  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  extended  to  and  put  iu 
force  in  the  Indian  Territory ;  and  the  jurisdiction  to  enforce  said  pro- 
yisionD  is  hereby  conferred  upon  the  United  States  court  in  the  Indian 
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Proviso. 

lu  coDflictiDK 
caKes  ruitod 
Stutea  laws  to 
pn'vail. 

Larceny  e  x  - 
cepted. 


ComniissioncrH 
to  havo  oxelu- 
Hive  jurifwliotion 
under  $1U0. 


Criminal  Juris- 
diction. 


Appeals. 


Proviso. 
Limit. 


Salaries. 


Constables  au- 
thorized. 


Salary. 

Acconuts 
fees,  etc. 


of 


Bonds      and 
oaths. 


Jurors. 


ProKccutions 
to  bo  within  dis- 
trict of  olfeuse. 


Civil  suits. 


Change     of 
veuue. 


Punishment 
for  sale,  etc.,  of 
liquors. 


Territory:  Providedy  That  in  all  cases  wliero  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  and  the  said  criminal  laws  of  Arkansas  have  provided  for  the 
punishment  of  the  same  offenses  the  laws  of  the  United  States  shall 
j^ovorn  as  to  said  offenses,  except  for  the  crime  of  larceny,  the  pun- 
ishment for  which  shall  be  that  prescribed  by  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  Arkansas,  any  law  in  force  in  said  Indian  Territory  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding. 

The  original  jurisdiction  of  such  commissioners  as  jnstices  of  the 
peace  in  civil  cases  shall,  in  all  those  clasHcs  of  cases  where  jurisdic- 
tion is  by  this  Act  conferred  upon  the  United  States  court  in  the 
Indian  Territory,  be  exclusive  where  the  amount  or  value  of  the 
demand  or  of  the  property  or  thing  in  controversy  does  not  exceed 
one  hundred  dollars. 

That  said  commissioners,  acting  as  justices  of  the  peace  in  criminal 
cases,  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  hold  preliminary  examinations  and 
discharge,  hold  to  bail,  or  commit  in  ca8es  of  otfense«  which,  under 
the  laws  applicable  to  the  Territory,  amount  to  ftdonies. 

Appeals  may  be  taken  to  the  United  States  (H>urt  in  the  Indian  Ter- 
ritory, in  said  districts,  respectively,  from  the  final  judgment  of  said 
commissioners,  acting  as  justices  oV  the  peace,  in  all  cases;  and  such 
appeals  shall  be  taken  in  the  manner  that  appeals  may  be  taken  from 
the  final  judgments  of  the  justieeH  of  the  peace  under  the  provisions 
of  said  chapter  ninety-one  in  civil  cases  and  chapter  forty-six  in 
criminal  cases  of  the  laws  of  Arktinsas :  Providedy  That  no  appeal  shall 
be  allowed  in  civil  cases  where  the  amount  of  the  ju<lgment,  exclu- 
sive of  cost,  does  not  exceed  twenty  dollars.  Each  of  said  commia- 
sioners  in  said  Territory  shall  receive  a  salary  of  one  thousand  tive 
hundred  dollars  per  annum,  and  all  fees  collected  by  him  shall  be 
paid  over  to  the  clerk  of  the  district. 

Sec.  5.  That  the  judge  in  each  district  may  appoint  a  constable  for 
each  of  said  commissioners' districts  so  designated  by  the  court,  which 
appointments  shall  be  in  writing  and  spread  upon  the  records  of  one 
of  the  courts  in  said  districts,  and  the  constable  so  appointed  shall 
perform  all  the  duties  required  of  constables  by  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  Arkansas,  chapter  twenty-four  of  Mansfield's  Digest.  Each  of  said 
constables  shall  receive  a  salary  of  six  hundred'  dollars  per  annum. 
Each  of  said  commissioners  and  constablea  shall  keep  a  careful  account 
of  all  fees,  fines,  and  costs  collected  by  him,  and  shall  settle  with  and 
pay  the  same  to  the  clerk  of  the  district  at  the  end  of  every  quarter, 
who  shall  pay  the  same  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States.  Said 
commissioners  and  constables,  before  entering  upon  the  discharge  of 
their  duties,  shall  execute  to  the  United  States,  for  thesecurity  of  the 
public,  a  good  and  sufficient  bond  in  the  sum  of  two  thousand  doUans. 
to  be  approved  by  the  judge  appointing  him,  conditioned  that  he  will 
faithfully  discharge  the  duties  of  his  oliice  and  account  for  all  moneys 
coming  into  his  hands;  and  ho  shall  take  an  oath  to  support  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  to  faith  fully  perform  the  duties 
required  of  him,  which  bond  and  oath  shall  be  filed  with  the  clerk  in 
the  district  for  which  the  appointment  is  made. 

Sec  6.  That  jurors  for  each  term  of  said  c<mrt  in  each  district  shall 
be  selected  and  summoned  in  the  manner  ])rovided  by  the  statute  laws 
of  the  State  of  Arkansas  now  in  force  in  said  Territory. 

Skc.  7.  That  all  prosecutions  for  crimes  or  offenses  of  which  the 
United  States  court  in  the  Indian  Territory  shall  have  jurisdiction, 
shall  be  had  within  the  diHtrict  in  which  said  oflonse  shall  have  l>een 
committed,  and  in  the  court  nearest  or  most  convenient  to  the  locality 
where  it  is  committed,  to  be  determined  by  the  judge  on  motion  to 
transfer  the  trial  of  the  case  from  one  court  to  another.  All  civil 
suits  shall  be  brought  in  the  district  in  which  the  defendant  or  defend- 
ants reside  or  may  be  found ;  but  if  there  are  two  or  more  defendants 
residing  in  different  districts  the  action  may  be  brought  in  any  dis- 
trict in  which  either  of  tbe  defendants  may  reside  or  be  found;  and 
if  a  resident,  in  the  court  nearest  to  his  residence.  All  cases  shall  be 
tried  in  the  court  to  which  the  process  is  returnable,  unless  a  change 
of  venue  is  allowed,  in  which  case  the  court  shall  change  the  venue 
to  the  nearest  place  of  holding  court,  within  the  district,  and  any 
civil  cause  may  be  removed  to  another  district  for  trial  if  the  court 
shall  ^o  order,  on  the  application  of  either  party. 

Sec  8.  That  any  person,  whether  an  Indian  or  otherwise,  who  shall, 
in  said  Territory,  manufacture,  sell,  giveaway,  or  in  any  manner,  or  by 
any  means  furnish  t-o  anyone,  either  for  himself  or  another,  any  vinous, 
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malty  or  fermented  liqnorsy  or  any  other  intoxioatinff  drinks  of  any 
kind  whatBoever,  whether  medicated  or  not,  or  who  ehall  carry,  or  in 
any  manner  have  carried,  into  said  Territory  any  such  liquors  or 
drinks,  or  who  shall  be  interested  in  such  mannfactore,  sale,  giving 
away,  fornishing  to  anyone,  or  carrying  into  said  Territory  any  of 
such  liquors  or  orinks,  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof,  be  punishea  by 
fine  not  exceeding  five  hunared  dollars  and  by  imprisonment  for  not 
less  than  one  month  nor  more  than  five  years. 

8ec.  9.  That  the  United  States  court  in  the  Indian  Territory  shall    Exclusive  ju- 
have  exclusive  original  jurisdiction  of  all  offenses  conmiitted  m  said  risdiotion    of 
Territory,  of  which  the  United  States  court  in  the  Indian  Territory  *^®^*"* 
now  has  jurisdiction,  and  after  the  first  day  of  September,  eighteen 
hundred  and  ninety-six,  shall  have  exclusive  original  jurisdiction  of 
all  offenses  against  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  committed  in  said 
Territory,  except  such  cases  as  the  United  States  court  at  Paris,  Texas, 
Fort  Smith,  Arkansas,  and  Fort  Scott,  Kansas,  shall  have  acquired 
jurisdiction  of  before  that  time;  and  shall  have  such  original  juris- 
diction of  civil  cases  as  is  now  vested  in  the  United  States  court  in  tho    Civii  actious. 
Indian  Territory,  and  appellate  jurisdiction  of  all  cases  tried  before 
said  commissioners,  acting  as  justices  of  the  peace,  where  the  amount 
of  the  judgment  exceeds  twenty  dollars. 

All  laws  heretofore  enacted  conferring  jurisdiction  upon  United    Jurisdiction  of 
States  ooarts  held  in  Arkansas,  Kansas,  and  Texas,  outside  of  the  courts  in  sutes 
limits  of  the  Indian  Territory,  as  defined  by  law,  as  to  offenses  com-  r<^P^"^cd. 
mitted  in  said  Indian  Territory,  as  herein  provided,  are  hisreby  repealed, 
to  take  effect  on  September  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-six ;    Effect. 
and  the  jurisdiction  now  conferred  by  law  upon  said  courts  is  hereby 
given  from  and  after  the  date  aforesaid  to  the  United  States  court  in 
the  Indian  Territory:  Provided,  That  in  all  criminal  cases  where  said    Proviso. 
courts  outside  of  the  Indian  Territory  shall  have,  on  September  first,    Pending  cases, 
eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-six,  acquired  jurisdiction,  they  shall 
retain  jurisdiction  to  try  and  finally  disnose  of  such  cases.    Every  cose, 
civil  or  criminal,  pending  in  the  United  States  court  in  the  Indian  Ter- 
ritory shall  be  tried  and  disposed  of  by  the  court  where  the  same  is 
pending,  unless  the  venue  therein  be  changed,  as  herein  provided. 

Sec.  10.  lliat  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  marshals  appointed  under    coui-t  rooms, 
this  act  to  provide,  under  the  direction  and  with  the  approval  of  the  etc. 
judge  of  the  district,  suitable  buildings  and  rooms  for  holding  said 
courts  in  their  respective  districts.    Tney  shall  also  procure  suitable 
offices  for  the  clerks  and  marshals.    Any  contract  for  these  purposes 
shall  be  approved  by  the  judge  only  after  personal  inspection  of  the 
jnremises  leased,  and  any  contract  for  a  period  longer  than  six  months 
shall  be  reported  to  the  Attorney-General  for  his  approval.    Said  mar- 
shals shall  also  provide  suitable  prisons  in  each  district  at  the  places    custody    of 
of  holding  said  court  for  the  confinement  and  safe-keeping  of  all  prisoners. 
prisoners  committed  by  said  court  and  the  commissioners  appointed 
nnder  this  act,  and  all  other  prisoners  in  legal  custody. 

Sec.  11.  That  the  judges  of  said  court  shall  constitute  a  court  of    Court  of  ap- 
appeals,  to  be  presided  over  by  the  judge  oldest  in  commission  as  peals. 
chief  justice  of  said  court;  and  said  co^t  shall  have  such  jurisdic-    jurisdiction. 
tion  and  powers  in  said  Indian  Territory  and  such  general  superin- 
tending control  over  the  courts  thereof  as  is  conferred  upon  the 
snpreme  court  of  Arkansas  over  the  courts  thereof  by  tho  laws  of  said 
State,  as  provided  by  chapter  forty  of  Mansfield's  Digest  of  the  Laws 
of  Arkansas,  and  the  provisions  of  said  chapter,  so  far  as  they  relate 
to  the  jurisdiction  ana  powers  of  said  supreme  court  of  Arkansas  as 
to  appeals  and  writs  of  error,  and  as  to  the  trial  and  decision  of 
causes,  so  far  as  they  are  applicable,  shall  be,  and  they  are  hereby, 
extended  over  and  put  in  force  in  the  Indian  Territory ;  and  appeals    p  .    ■ 
and  writs  of  error  n-om  said  court  in  said  districts  to  said  appellate  peaU  and  writs 
court,  in  criminal  cases,  shall  be  prosecuted  under  the  provisions  of  of  error, 
chapter  forty-six  of  said  Mansfield's  Digest^  by  this  act  put  in  force 
in  the  Indian  Territory.    But  no  one  of  said  judges  shall  sit  in  said 
appellate  court  in  the  aetermination  of  any  cause  in  which  an  appeal 
is  prosecuted  from  the  decision  of  any  court  over  which  he  presided. 
In  case  of  said  presiding  judge  being  absent,  the  judge  next  oldest  in 
commission  shall  preside  over  said  appellate  court,  and  in  such  case 
two  of  said  judges  shall  constitute  a  quorum.    In  all  cases  where  the    Quorum. 
court  is  equally  divided  in  opinion,  the  judgment  of  the  court  below 
shall  stand  afiOirmed. 
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A]>poai8,  etc..  Writs  of  error  and  appeals  from  the  final  decision  of  said  appellate 
to  t  ircuit  court  court  shall  he  allowed,  and  may  he  taken  to  the  circuit  court  of  appeals 
ot  appeals.  ^^^  ^^^  eighth  judicial  circuit  in  the  same  manner  and  under  the  same 

regulatious  as  appeals  are  taken  from  the  circuit  courts  of  the  United 

( lerk  to  court  States.    Said  appellate  court  shall  appoint  its  own  olerk.  who  shall 

of  api)eal8.  jj^j^^  j,jg  office  at  the  pleasure  of  said  court,  and  who  shall  receive  a 

salary  of  one  thousand  two  hundred  dollars  ]»er  annum.    The  marshal 
of  the  dintrict  wherein  such  appellate  court  shall  he  held  shall  be  mar 
shal  of  such  court.    Said   appellate  court  shall  be  held  at  South 
Temi8.  McAlester,  in  the  Choctaw  Nation,  and  it  shall  hold  two  terms  in 

each  year,  at  such  times  and  for  such  periods  as  may  be  fixed  by  the 
court. 
Fees  to  offi-     gKc.  12.  That  there  shall  he  allowed  to  said  attorneys,  marshals,  and 
^  it^  s     Titlo  c^oi^^B  ^^  ^^^  court  of  appeals  and  district  courts  the  same  fees  as  are 
XI II,  cii.  16,  p.  allowed  to  like  officers  in  chapter  sixteen,  title  judiciary,  of  the  Revised 
153.  '  '      Statutes  of  the  United  States,  and  as  are  allowed  in  chapter  sixty- 

three  of  the  laws  of  Arkansas,  in  all  cases  where  such  fees  or  taxed 
costs  are  paid  by  individuals  or  corporations,  and  they  shall  each  keep 
careful  nccount'of  all  such  fees  collected  by  him,  and  account  to  the 
clerk  of  the  court  of  appeals  for  all  of  the  same  in  excess  of  their  respec- 
tive salaries,  making  settlement  therefor  with  said  clerk  at  the  end  of 
each  quarter  of  the  fiscal  year.  And  the  said  clerk  of  the  court  of 
appeals  shall  at  the  end  of  each  quarter  pay  the  moneys  or*  fees  so 
received  by  him  to  the  assistant  treasurer  of  the  United  States  in  Saint 
Louis,  Missouri. 
Laws  to  remain  Sec.  13.  That  none  of  the  provisions  of  any  other  acts,  or  of  any  of 
in  lorco.  ^Yie  laws  of  the  United  States,  or  of  the  State  of  Arkansas,  heretofore 

put  in  force  in  said  Indian  Territory,  except  so  far  as  they  come  in 
conflict  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  are  intended  to  be  repealed,  or 
in  any  manner  aft'ected  by  this  act,  but  all  such  acts  and  laws  are  to 
remain  in  full  force  and  effect  in  said  Territory. 
Approved,  March  1, 1895. 


March  2, 1805.       CHAP.  175.  An  Act  to  amend  section  nine  of  an^  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  aathorias 

my  to  construct  and  operate 
idian  Territory',  and  for  othc 


9HK»o»jt   .1  7xi  ^^0  Kansas  City,  Pittsburg,  and  Gulf  Kailroad  Company  to  construct  and  operate  a 
^ooiaw.,  p.  iM.  railroad,  telegraph,  and  telephone  line  through  the  W        ~ 


purixwes." 


Indian    Terrl-     Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  Home  of  Eepreeentatives  of  the  UnUed 

ioij.  States  of  America  in  Congr€»8  assembled,  That  section  nine  of  an  Act 

ivnrht  of  way  approved  February  twenty -seventh,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety- 

rittMrmJtf'*  and  *"ree,  entitled  **  An  Act  to  authorize  the  Kansas  City,  Pittsburg  and 

(riiif  Kiiiiroad  Gulf  Railroad  Company  to  construct  and  operate  a  railroad,  telegraph, 

Company.amond-  and  telephone  line  tlirouph  the  Indian  Territory,  and  for  other  pur- 

*  Vol  V  T>  490    P*^"*®®'"  ^^y  ^^^  *^®  same  is  hereby,  amended  by  striking  out  the  words 

•  ^  •  P-      •   it  ^vithin  three  years  after  the  passage  of  this  Act,"  occurring  in  the 

second  and  third  lines  of  said  section,  and  by  substituting  in  lien 

thereof  the  following  words,  ''prior  to  the  first  day  of  March,  eighteen 

hundred  and  ninety-seven ;"  and  by  striking  out  the  words  ''within 

one  year  thereafter,''  occurring  in  the  third  line  of  said  section,  and 

by  substituting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following  words,  to  wit,  **  prior  to 

the  first  day  of  March,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-nine;''  so  that 

said  section  nine,  when  so  amended,  shall  read  as  follows : 

Time  for  con-     «*  Skc.  9.  That  said  railroad  company  shall  build  at  least  fifty  milee 

tend"  li  ^^^  ^^^  ^ '  of  its  railroad  in  said  Territory  prior  to  the  first  day  of  March,  eighteen 

hundred  and  ninety-seven,  and  complete  main  line  of  the  same  prior 
to  the  first  day  of  5Iarch,  eighteen  liundred  and  ninety-nine,  or  the 
rights  herein  granted  shall  bo  forfeited  as  to  that  portion  not  built. 
That  said  railroad  company  shall  construct  and  maintain  continually 
all  fence,  road,  and  highway  crossings,  and  necessary  bridges  over 
said  railroad  whenever  said  roads  and  highways  do  now  or  may 
hereafter  cross  said  railroad's  right  of  way  or  may  be  by  the  proper 
authorities  laid  out  across  the  same." 
Approved,  March  2, 1895. 
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Chap.  187.  An  Act  Makine  appropriations  to  supply  deficiencies  in  the  appropri-    March  2, 1805. 
ations  for  the  fiscal  year  enoing  Jane  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-nve, 


and  for  prior  years,  and  for  other  x>urpose8.  28  Stats.,  p.  843. 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  liepresentatives  of  the  United    ^v   «   . 
StaUa  ofJmej-ica  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  following  sums  be,  appropria^trons!* 
and.  the  same  are  hereby,  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  supply  deiiciencies  in  the 
ai)propriations  for  the  fiscal  year  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-livo, 
and  for  prior  years,  and  for  other  objects  hereinafter  stated,  namely : 


INDIAN  SERVICE. 


[P.  859.] 
John  L.  Bullis. 


To  reimbarse  John  L.  Bullis^  captain^  Twenty->fourth  Infantry,  and 
acting  Indian  agent  at  San  Carlos  Agency^  Arizona,  for  expenses 
incurred  by  him  in  the  United  States  district  courts  of  (Jlobo  and  Expenses. 
Solomonsville,  Arizona,  in  a  suit  brought  against  him  by  one  £.  W. 
Kingsbury,  an  ex-Indian  trader  at  said  agency  in  eighteen  hundred 
and  ninety-one,  six  hundred  dollars  and  fifteen  cents. 

For  payment  to  Henry  L.  I^tch  in  full  compensation  of  amounts  HeurvL. Fitch, 
found  due  him  b^'  the  Interior  Department  for  survey  of  the  Quinaielt    Services. 
Indian  Reservation,  in  the  State  of  Washington,  under  contract  with 
the  surveyor-general  of  said  State,  dated  May  twenty-third,  eighteen 
hundred  and  ninety-two,  six  hundred  and  four  dollars  and  ten  cents. 

To  pay  to  Ebenezer  Douglass,  late  Indian  agent  at  White  Earth   Ebenezcr  Doug- 
Indian  Agency,  in  the  State  of  Minnesota,  for  money  paid  out  and  lass, 
services  performe*!  by  said  Douglass,  at  the  request  of  the  Commis-    y^rvic^ 
siouer  of  Indian  Affairs,  in  closing  the  accounts  with  said  agency,  five 
hundred  and  sixty-six  dollars  and  sixty^six  cents. 

*  «  #  #  #  •  » 

iP  869  1 
. ....  ,    udian   depre- 

dation  clainis. 

For  payment  of  judgments  of  the  Court  of  Claims  in  Indian  depre-    jud  gm  e  n  ts, 
dation  cases  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  certified  to  Congress  in  Court  of  Claims.' 
Senate  Executive  Documents  Numbered  Seven,  part«  one  and  two. 
Numbered  Eighty-two  and  One  hundred  and  twenty-eight,  and  Senate 
Miscellaneous  Document  Numbered  Two  hundred  and  forty-nine  of 
the  Fifty-third  Congress,  second  session,  and  House  Executive  Doca- 
ment  Numbered  One  hundred  and  forty-three,  and  Senate  Executive 
Document  Numbered  Eighty-six  of  this  session,  including  final  judg- 
ments rendered  since  the  date  of  those  included  in  the  last-named 
Executive  Document,  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  or  so  much  thereof 
as  may  be  necessary  to  pay  and  discharge  such  judgments  as  have 
been  rendered  against  the  United  States,  after  the  deductions  required    Deductions. 
to  be  made  under  the  provisions  of  section  six  of  the  Act  approved    Vol.  26,  p.  853. 
March  third,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-one,  entitled  ''An  Act  to 
provide  for  the  adjustment  and  payment  of  claims  arising  from  Indian 
depredations,*'  shall  have  been  ascertained  and  duly  certified  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  which  cer- 
tification shall  be  made  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  passage  of  this 
Act,  and  such  deductions  shall  be  made  according  to  the  discretion  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  having  due  regard  to  the  educational 
and  other  necessary  reouireuients  of  the  tribe  or  tribes  affect'Cd;  and 
the  amounts  paid  shall  be  reimbursed  to  the  United  States  at  such    Reimburse- 
times  and  in  such  j^roportions  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  ment. 
decide  to  be  for  the  interests  of  the  Indian  service  :  Provided,  That  no 
one  of  the  said  judgments  shall  be  paid  until  the  Attorney-General    ^^o^^**o'' 
shall  have  certifie<l  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  that  he  has  caused    Examina  t  i  on 
to  be  examined  the  evidence  heretofore  presented  to  the  Court  of  ^^^^  *'"  6™*-*"   • 
Claims  in  support  of  said  judgment  and  such  other  pertinent  evidence 
as  he  shall  be  able  to  procure  as  to  whether 'fraud,  wrong,  or  injustice 
has  been  done  to  the  United  States  or  whether  exorbitant  sums  have 
been  allowed,  and  finds  upon  such  evidence  no  grounds  sufiicient,  in 
his  opinion,  to  support  a  new  trial  of  said  case;  or  until  there  shall 
have  been  filed  with  said  Secretary  a  duly  certified  transcript  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Court  of  Claims  denying  the  motion  made  by  the 
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Attomey^General  for  a  now  trial  in  any  one  of  said  jadji^enti!  Tro- 
vided  further y  That  any  and  all  jud^ents  iuolnded  in  said  doooments 
Certification.  wLich  the  present  Attoruey-Gener^  has  already  examined,  and  is  vrill- 
iDg  to  certify  nnder  the  proyiHions  of  this  Aot^  and  anv  and  all  Judg- 
ments rendered  during  his  term  of  office  which  he  shall  be  willing  to 
certify  under  the  provisionB  of  this  Act,  may  be  certitied  notwith- 
standing the  order  of  payment  herein  specified. 

«  *  *  «  •  •  • 

Approved,  March  2,  1895. 


March  2,  1895.      CHAP.  188.  An  Act  Making  npproprittionH  for  current  and  contingent  ezpeni 

of  tlie  Indian  Department  and  lulnUinK  treaty  atipulationit  with  variooa  Indian 
28  8tat8.,p.876.    tribi-H  fur  tlie  fiRCiil  year  ending  June  tnirtietfa,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-six, 
and  for  other  pnrpiwes. 

rudianl)op.art-  j^g  a  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houee  of  Representatives  of  ike  UiiiM 
nunt  o-im^v^^-  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  following  sums  be, 
^^^^'  and  they  are  hereby,  appropriate<l,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury 

not  otherwise  appropriated,  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  current  and 
continc^ent  expenses  of  the  Indian  Department  for  the  ^ear  ending 
June  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-six,  and  fulhUing  treaty 
stipulations  for  the  various  Indian  tribes,  namely : 

[P.  880.]  •«««»«« 

Cbippowas    of  CHIPPEWA8  OF  MINNESOTA,  KEIBiBURSABLE. 

Advaii(;i>int<>r-  This  amount  as  advance  interest  to  the  Chippewa  Indians  in  Min- 
^'®^-  ncsota,  as  recjuired  by  section  seven  of  "An  Act  for  the  relief  and  civ- 

Vol.  lb,  p.  G45.  ilization  of  the  Chippewa  Indians  in  the  State  of  Minnesota,"  approved 
January  fourteenth,  c i^h teen  hundred  and  eighty-nine,  to  be  exjiended 
under  the  direction  ot  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  the  manner 
required  by  said  Act,  reimbursable,  ninety  thousand  dollars. 

Fur  civiliza-  To  enable  the  Conmiissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  under  the  direction 
tioi).  etc.  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  carry  out  an  Act  entitled  **  An  Act 

Vol.  25.  p.  642.  for  the  relief  and  civilization  of  the  Chippewa  Indians  in  the  State 
of  Minnesota,''  approved  January  fourteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and 
eighty-nine,  namely,  the  purchase  of  material  and  employment  of^ 
labor  for  the  erection  of  houses  for  Indians;  for  the  purchase  of  agri-' 
cultural  implements,  stock,  and  seeds,  breaking  and  fencing  land; 
for  payment  of  expenses  of  delegations  of  Chipjiewa  Indians  to  visit 
the  White  Earth  Reservation ;  ior  the  erection  and  maintenance  of 
day  and  industrial  schools;  for  subsistence  and  for  pay  of  employees; 

Rcmovul,  cu*.  for  pay  of  commissioners  and  their  expenses,  and  for  removal  or 
InrliauH  and  for  their  allotments,  to  be  reimbursed  to  the  United  States 
out  of  the  proceeds  of  sale  of  their  lands,  fift^'  thousand  dollars. 

Surveye.  For  completing  the  necessary  surveys  within  the  Chippewa  Indian 

Keservation  in  Minnesota,  including  expenses  of  examining  and  ap- 
praising pine  lands,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  approved  Janu- 
ary fourteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-nine,  to  oe  reimbursed 
to  the  United  States  out  of  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  their  lands,  twenty- 
five  thousand  dollars. 

\1\  885.]  »•#*##• 

Pottawatomies, 
ludiaua    and  POTTAWATOMIES  OF   INDIANA  AND  MIOHIGAN. 

Micbiji^an. 

Annuities.  Por  this  amount  due  certain  Pottawatomie  Indians  of  Indiana  and 

Michigan,  being  their  proportion  (two  thousand  and  eighty -one  dollars 
and  thirty  cents)  of  the  perpetual  annuities  (twenty-two  thousand 
three  hundi-od  dollars)  due  the  Pottawatomie  Nation  under  various 
treaties  for  the  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and 
ninety-six,  as  ascertained  l»y  the  judgment  of  tlie  Supreme  Court  of 

LawH,  2d  8C88.  the  United  States  pronounced  in  the  case  of  the  Pottawatomie  Indians 
53d  Cong.,  p.  450.  of  Michigan  and  Indiana  against  the  United  States  on  the  seventeenth 

day  of  A])ril,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-three,  and  which  annuities 
were  not  embraced    in   the  judgment  aforesaid,  two  thcmsand  and 

-       ,  eighty-one  dollars  and  thirty  cents.    And  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 

**"  8er%  icea.  ^flj^jjl^  ^^  directed  to  withhold  from  distribution  among  the  said  Indians 

BO  much  of  any  moneys  due  them  by  the  United  States  as  maybe  found 
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jnstly  and  equitably  due  for  legal  services  rendered,  and  to  pay  the 
same  on  account  of  the  prosecution  and  recovery  of  the  moneys 
aforesaid. 

«  V  «  «  «  »  )• 

SIOUX  OF  DUFERENT  TRIBES,  INCLUDING  SANTEE  SIOIX  OF  NEBRASKA.      Sioux  ol  differ- 

ent  trilK'H. 

«  «  «  #  #  »  jr  [P.    888.  j 

For  support  and  maintenance  of  day  and  industrial  schools,  includ-     Schools. 
inff  purchase,  erection,  and  repairs  of  school  buildings,  in  nrcordnnce 
with  article  seven  of  the  treaty  of  April  twenty-ninth,  eighteen  hun-     y^^  ^5  ^  §3 
dred  and  sixtyeight,  which  article  is  continued  in  force  for  twenty 
years  by  section  seventeen  of  the  Act  of  March  second,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  eighty-nine,  seventy-five  thousand  dollars,  five  thousand    ^"^-  ^^'  !*•  ^^' 
dollars  of  which,  or  so  much  thereof  as  shall  be  necessary,  may  be 
expended  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  the  construction  of  an 
artesian  well  at  the  Indian  school  at  the  Cheyenne  River  Indian     Artefliunwells. 
Agency,  South  Dakota,  and  five  thousand  dollars  of  which,  or  so 
much  thereof  as  shall  be  necessary,  may  be  expended  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  for  the  construction  of  an  artesian  well  at  the  Indian 
school  at  Crow  Creek  Agency,  South  Dakota:  in  all,  one  million  three 
hundred  and  ninety-eii^ht  thousand  five  hundred  dollars. 

For  compensating  the  Indians  of  the  Crow  Creek  Reservation  for     CrowCreekln- 
loss  sustained  by  those  Indians  in  receiving  less  land  per  capita  iu  <h<^n<*- 
their  diminished  reservation  than  is  received  by  the  Indiann  occupy-    CorapenBation. 
ing  other  diminished  reservations,  the  amount  to  be  added  to  the  share 
of  the  permanent  fund  of  the  said  Crow  Creek  Indiaus  and  to  draw 
interest  at  the  rate  of  four  per  centum  per  annum,  one  hundred  and 
eighty-seven  thousand  and  thirty- nine  dollars. 

[P.  889.] 

8IS8KTON  AND  WAHPKTON  INDIANS.  Sissetons    and 

WahpetoiiB. 

For  eighth  of  thirteen  installments  of  eight<een  thousand  four  hun- 
dred dollars  each,  to  be  paid  per  capita,  as  per  third  article  of  agree- 
ment with  the  Sisseton  ana  Wahpeton  Indians,  dated  September 
twelfth,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-nine,  ratified  by  Act  of  March  Voi.2C,  j).  1037. 
third,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-one,  eighteen  thousand  four  hun- 
dred dollars. 

That  for  the  purpose  of  paying  to  the  scouts  and  soldiers  of  the    Payment  to 
Sisseton,  Wahpeton,  Medawaukanton,  and  Wapakoota  bands  of  Sioux  sJoux  olitbn^k 
Indians,  who  were  enrolled  and  entered  into  the  military  service  of  the  etc 
United  States,  and  served  in  suppressing  what  is  known  as  the  Sioux 
outbreak  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two,  or  who  were  enrolled  and 
served  in  the  armies  of  the  United  States  in  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  and 
are  now  living,  and  to  the  descendants  and  members  of  the  families  of 
such  scouts  and  soldiers  as  are  now  dead,  who  were  not  parties  to  the 
agreement  entered  into  between  the  United  States  and  the  Sisseton  and 
Wahpeton  bands  of  Dakota  and  Sioux  Indians  on  the  twelfth  day  of    Vol.  26,  p.  loae. 
December,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-nine,  for  the  reason  that  they 
were  not  residents  of  the  said  Sisseton  Reservation,  and  did  reside  else- 
where, their  pro  rata  share  of  the  amount  found  due  said  scouts  and 
soldiers  ibr  annuities  under  the  provisions  of  the  fourth  article  of  the     ^^"i- 1®,  p.  050. 
treaty  of  July  twenty-third,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-one,  which 
treaty  was  proclaimed  on  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  February,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty- three,  and  which  annuities 
were  to  be  paid  to  said  Indians  annually  for  the  period  of  fifty  years, 
commencing  with  the  first  day  of  July,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty- 
two,  and  have  now  been  paid  to  the  said  scouts  and  soldiers  and  their 
descendants  under  the  provision  of  the  Act  of  Congress  of  March  third,     \"^-  '^^^  i^*  ^^*'^^- 
eighteen  hundred  an.d  ninety-one,  and  of  March  third,  eighteen  hun-    Vol.  27,  p.  024. 
dred  and  ninety-three,  to  July  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-four, 
leaving  to  be  paid  to  said  Indians,  eight  installments  of  said  annuities    Unpaid  inntnll- 
still  unpaid,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  the  Indians  aforesaitl  and  ment«. 
their  descendants  to  the  sum  of  K>rty-nine  thousand  and  sixty-six  <lol- 
lars  and  sixty-four  ceuts,  for  the  annuities  due  the  first  day  of  July, 
eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-five,  and  the  first  day  of  July,  eighteen 
hundred  and  ninety-six,  and  the  first  day  of  July,  eighteen  hundred 
and  ninety-seven,  and  the  first  day  of  July,  eighteen  hundred  and 
ninety-ei^t,  and  the  first  day  of  July,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety- 
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ninoy  and  the  first  day  of  Jnly,  nincteon  hundred^  and  the  first  day  of 

July,  nineteen  hundred  and  one,  and  the  first  day  of  Jnly,  ninteeen 

Dint  ri  imtion  hundred  and  two ;  which  sum  of  forty-nine  thousand  and  sixty-six doi- 

per  capita.  -^^^^  ^^^j^  sixty-four  cents  is  herehy  appropriated,  out  of  the  money  in 

the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  be  paid  in  eqnal  shares 

and  per  capita  to  said  scouts  and  soldiers  who  are  still  living,  who  were 

not  parties  to  the  agreement  aforesaid,  and  the  share  of  any  snch  scout 

or  soldier  should  receive,  if  living,  shall,  in  the  pvent  he  is  dead,  l>u 

divided  pro  rata  between  his  wife  and  children,  who  are  not  parties  to 

said  ngreement;  and  the  payrolls  upon  which  payments  have  been 

made  to  said  scouts  and  soldiers  and  their  wives  and  children,  under  the 

Act  of  March  third,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety -one,  and  March  third, 

eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-three,  shall  be  conclnsive  in  all  casi-s 

where  the  name  of  the  scout  or  soldier,  or  of  his  widow  or  children 

appear  u])on  said  roll,  except  in  cases  where  deaths  have  subsequently 

occurred,  and  except  in  cases  where  names  have  been  carried  upon  said 

roll  of  Indians  who  are  ])artics  to  the  said  agreement  of  the  twelfth 

day  of  December,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-nine,  and  have  received 

annuities  thereunder,  whicli  names  shall  be  dropped  fVom  said  roll: 

Ajurptcil   cbil-  "^^^  providedy  That  the  names  of  no  children  shall  be  enrolled  who  are 

(Iren     to     bo  not  the  natural  children  of  such  scout  or  soldier,  and  the  names  of 

dropiH-d.  any  adopted  children  heretofore  placed  upon  said  roll  shall  be  droppcfl 

Addition  of  therefrom . 
nnni«>s  accident-  And  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  herehy  authorized  to  add  the 
ally  omitted.  names  of  any  scouts  and  soldiers  of  the  aforesaid  bands  who  served 
as  such  in  the  armies  of  the  Unit<>d  States  between  August  eighteenth, 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two,  and  January  first,  eighteen  hundred 
and  sixty-live,  who  have  been  by  accident  or  otherwise  previously  omit- 
ted therefrom,  and  may  add  the  names  of  the  wife  and  children  of 
such  scout  or  soldier,  if  dead,  and  in  extending  the  payments  npoii 
said  rolls  to  individuals,  make  correct  any  errors  that  have  heretofore 
been  committed  in  the  amounts  paid  to  individual  Indians  whoso 
names  appear  on  said  rolls,  so  that  each  scout  or  soldier  enrolled,  and 
the  wife  and  children  of  each  scout  and  soldier  that  is  dead,  who  has 
been  or  shall  bo  enrolled,  shall  receive  an  equal  share  of  the  annui- 
ties so  restored  and  paid  to  said  Indians  in  accordance  with  the  tniu 
spirit  of  this  Act,  and  the  said  preceding  Acts  of  Congress,  and  tho 
amount  hereby  appropriated  shall  be  a  full  payment  and  settlement 
of  all  tho  annuities  coming  to  said  Indians  upon  said  treaties  of. 
eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-one,  or  any  action  of  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment, or  any  Acts  of  Congress  heretofore  passeil  in  relation  thereto. 
«  «  «  «  «  «  • 

iLcdiLeo..*.  MISCELLANK0U8. 

Pawuent  to  ^^  enable  tho  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  pay  the  Creek  Nation 

a  portion  of  the  fund  now  held  by  the  Unit<5d  States  in  accordance 

Vol.  2r>.  p.  7r.9.  with  the  provisions  of  tho  Act  of  Congress  entitled  *' An  Act  to  ratify 
and  confirm  an  agreement  with  the  Muscogee  Nation  of  Indians  in  tho 
Indian  Territory,  and  for  other  purposes.''  a]>proved  March  first,  eight- 
een huiulrod  and  eighty-nine,  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  the 
same  shall  be  paid  in  silver  coin,  or  such  other  lawful  money  of  the 
United  States  as  the  Creek  Nation  shall  desire,  to  be  imminliately 

lndi?m.sV^*'  ^^     "^^^  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to 
ivrc!»pit.i.        pay  to  such  of  the  Stockbridge  Indians,' per  ca])ita,  as  ho  shall  lind 
Vol.i'T.p.  74r..    entitled  under  the  Act  of  March  third,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety- 
three,  to  be  enrolled  and  to  participate  in  tho  distribution  one-half  of 
tho  trust  fund  now  to  their  credit  in  the  United  States  Treasury,  and 
heretofore  appropriated,  when  the  allotment  to  their  lands  shall  have 

Snn    CnrloH^^^®"  ^^"*T»Jeted. 
Ii<'M<^rvntion,      The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to  negotiate  with  tho 
Ariz.  Indians  on  tho  Sau  Charles  Keservatinn,  Arizona,  through  an  inspector, 

^*'^/J I ''*{*""  for  the  cession  or  reliiKpiishment  to  tho  United  States  of  the  lands 
<•""    «"«»•      embracing  the  coal  fields,  and  that  any  agreement  made  shall  bo  sub- 
Soiitin«ni  i;to8  "fitted  to  Congress  for  its  action. 
Coll).  '     To  pay  tho  necessary  expenses  of  securing  the  consent  to  removal 

Ileiuoval.^^       by  tho  Southern  Ute  Indians  and  the  necessary  expenses  of  removing 
Antr,\\(sii.      f^jjjd  Indians,  in  accordance  with  tho  provisions  of  tho  law  recently 
passed  for  their  removal,  ten  thousand  dollars,  or  so  much  thereof  as 
may  be  necessary. 
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For  the  payment  of  the  first  instaUmeDt  due  on  the  fourth  day  of    Cherokeea. 
March,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-five,  to  the  Cherokee  ^^^tion,  «  ^*y'"AV*  *^[ 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  March  third,  eighteen  hundred  and  Cherokee  Outlet 
ninety -three,  for  the  purchase  of  the  "Cherokee  Outlet,"  the  sum  of  purchase, 
one  million  six  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  dollars:  Provided^  That    Vol. 27, p. 64i. 
said  sum  shall  be  held  subject  to  the  payment  of  the  Delaware  and    ^JI^'h 
Shawnee  Indians  and  the  Cherokee  freedmen,  as  provided  by  the  ^  ^^' 

tenth  section  of  said  Act,  to  be  available  immediately  after  March 
fourth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-five. 

That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  autl  orized  and  directed    P  o  1 1  a  w  a  t  o - 
to  detail  or  employ  an  Indian  inspector  to  take  a  census  of  the  Potta-  ^j^  ^""  **"" 
watomie  Indians  of  Indiana  and  Michigan  who  are  entitled  to  a  cer-     CensuH. 
tain  sum  of  money  appropriated  by  Congress  to  satisfy  a  judgment  of    j^^g  2d  sesa 
the  Court  of  Claims  in  favor  of  said  Indians.    And  for  the  purpose  of  53d  Cong.,  p.  450'. 
making  the  payment  to  the  Pottawatomie  Indians  of  Indiana  and 
Michigan  of  the  one  hundred  and  four  thousand  six  hundred  and 
twenty-six  dollars  appropriated  by  the  lust  Congress  to  satisfy  a  judg- 
ment of  the  Court  of  Claims,  there  is  hereby  appropriated  the  sum  of 
one  thousand  dollars. 

For  continuing  the  work  of  the  Puyallup   Indian  Commission,    Pnyallnp    In- 
appointed  under  the  Act  of  March  third,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-  J.^*°  Kcserva- 
three  (Twenty -sixth  Statutes,  six  hundred  and  twelve),  to  select  and    commission  to 
appraise  such  portions  of  the  allotted  lands  witbin  the  Puyallup  apprniso,  etc. 
Indian  Reservation,  Washington,  as  are  not  required  for  homes  for     vol. 27, p. 633. 
the  Indian  allottees;  and  also  that  part  of  the  agency  tract  exclusive 
of  the  burying  ground  not  needed  for  school  purposes,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  defraying  the  expenses  of  said  Commission  the  sum  of 
fourteen  thousand  dollars  to  be  reimbursed  to  the  United  States  ont 
of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  agency  tract  and  allotted  lands,  as 
provided  in  said  Act,  to  be  immediately  available. 

Whereas  David  H.  Jerome,  Alfred  M.  Wilson,  and  Warren  G.  Sayre,     A  ffreement 
duly  appointed  commissioners  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  did,  ^*  oSi?^*^^' 
on  the  fourth  day  of  June,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-one,  conclude       '  ^*"*"**™*- 
an  agreement  with  the  Wichita  and  affiliated  bands  of  Indians  in 
Oklahoma  Territory,  formerly  a  part  of  the  Indian  Territory,  which 
said  agreement  is  as  follows : 

''Articles  of  agreement  made  and  entered  into  at  Anadarko,  in  the 
Indian  Territory,  on  the  4th  day  of  June,  A.  I).  1891,  by  and  between 
David  H.  Jerome,  Alfred  M.  Wilson,  and  Warren  G.  Sayre,  commis- 
sioners on  the  part  of  the  United  Staters,  and  the  Wichita  and  affili- 
ated bands  of  Indians  in  the  Indian  Territory. 

"Article  I, 

"  The  said  Wichita  and  affiliatod  bands  of  Indians  in  the  Indian  Lands  ceded. 
Territory  hereby  cede,  convey,  transfer,  relinquish,  forever  and  abso- 
lutely, without  any  reservation  whatever,  all  their  claim,  title,  and 
interest  of  every  kind  and  character  in  and  to  the  lauds  embraced 
in  the  following-described  tract  of  country  in  tlie  Indian  Territory, 
to  wit: 

"  Commencing  at  a  point  in  the  middle  of  the  main  channel  of  the 
Washita  River,  where  the  ninety-eighth  meridian  of  west  longitude 
crosses  the  same,  thence  up  the  middle  of  the  main  channel  of  said 
river  to  the  line  of  98°  40'  west  longitude,  thence  on  said  line  of 
98^  40'  due  north  to  the  middle  of  the  channel  of  the  main  Canadian 
River,  thence  down  the  middle  of  said  main  Canadian  River  to  where 
it  crosses  the  ninety-eighth  meridian,  thence  due  south  to  the  place  of 
beginning. 

"Article  II. 

"  In  consideration  of  the  cession  recited  in  the  foregoing  article.     Allotment    o\ 
the  United  States  agrees  that  ont  of  said  tract  of  country  there  shall  lands  to  Indians 
be  allotted  to  each  and  every  member  of  said  Wichita  and  affiliated 
bands  of  Indians  in  the  Indian  Territory  native  and  adopted,  one 
hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land,  in  the  manner  and  form  as  follows: 

"Said  tract  of  country  shall  be,  by  the  United  States,  classified  into 
grazing  and  grain-growing  land,  and  when  so  classified  each  of  said 
Indians  shall  be  required  to  take  at  least  one-half  in  area  of  his  or  her 
allotment  in  grazing  land,  subject  to  the  foregoing  and  other  restric- 
tions hereinafter  recited.    Each  and  every  member  of  said  Wichita 
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and  affiliated  bands  of  Indians  in  the  Indian  Territory  over  the  ace  of 
eighteen  years  shall  hare  the  right  to  select  for  himself  or  herself  one 
hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land,  to  bo  held  and  owned  in  severalty, 
bnt  to  conform  to  legal  surveys  in  boundary  as  nearly  as  practicable: 
and  that  the  father,  or  if  he  be  dead  the  mother  (if  memoers  of  said 
tribe  or  bands  of  Indians),  shall  have  the  right  to  select  a  like  amount 
of  land,  under  the  same  restrictions,  for  each  of  his  or  her  children 
under  the  age  of  eighteen  years;  and  that  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs,  or  some  one  appointed  l»y  him  for  the  purpose,  shall  select  a 
like  amount  of  land,  under  the  same  restrictions,  for  each  orphan 
child  belonging  to  said  tribe  or  bands  of  Indians  under  the  ago  of 
eighteen  years. 

''It  is  hereby  further  expressly  agreed  that  no  person  shall havo  the 
right  to  make  his  or  her  selection  of  land  in  any  part  of  said  tract  of 
country  that  is  now  used  or  occupied,  or  that  has  been  or  may  here- 
after be  set  apart  for  military,  agency,  school,  school  farm,  reliffioas, 
town  site,  or  other  public  uses,  or  in  sections  sixteen  (16)  and  thirty- 
six  (36)  in  each  Concessional  township,  except,  in  cases  where  any 
member  of  said  Wichita  and  affiliated  bands  of  Indians  has  heretofore 
made  improvements  upon  and  now  occupies  and  uses  a  part  of  said 
sections  sixteen  (16)  and  thirty-six  (36),  such  Indian  may  make  his  or 
her  selection,  according  to  the  legal  subdivisions,  so  as  to  include  his 
or  her  improvements.  It  is  further  agreed  that  wherever  in  said  tract 
of  country  any  one  of  said  Indians  has  made  improvements  and  now 
uses  and  occupies  the  land  embracing  such  improvements,  such  Indian 
shall  have  the  undisputed  right  to  make  his  or  her  selection,  to  con- 
form to  legal  subdivisions,  however,  so  as  to  include  such  improve- 
ments without  reference  to  the  classification  of  land  hereinbefore 
recited. 

"Article  III. 

Sel 0  r  t  i  on  of     "All  allotments  hereunder  shall  be  selected  within  ninety  days  from 
^°*^'^'  the  ratification  of  this  agreement  by  Congress  of  the  Uuited  States; 

provided,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  liis  discretion,  may  extend 
the  time  for  making  such  selection ;  and  should  an}-  Indian  entitled 
to  allotments  hereunder  fail  or  refuse  to  make  his  or  her  selection  of 
land  in  such  time,  then  the  allotting  agent  in  charge  of  the  work  of 
making  such  allotments  shall,  within  the  next  thirty  (30)  days  after 
said  time,  make  allotmente  to  such  Indians,  which  shall  have  the 
same  force  and  effect  as  if  the  selections  were  made  by  the  Indians 
themselves. 

"Article  IV. 

Titloa  to  bo     "When  said  allotments  of  land  shall  havo  been  selected  and  taken 

held  In  trust.      j^g  aforesaid,  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  titles 

thereto  shall  be  held  in  trust  for  the  allottees,  respectively,  for  a 

period  of  twenty-five  (25)  years,  in  the  manner  and  to  the  extent  pro- 

Vol.  24.  p.  389.  Tided  for  in  the  act  of  Congress  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for  the 
allotment  of  land  in  severalty  to  Indians  on  the  various  reservations, 
and  to  extend  the  protection  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Territories  over  the  Indians,  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved 
February  8, 1887.  And  at  the  expiration  of  twenty-five  (25)  years  the 
title  thereto  shall  be  conveyed  in  fee  simple  to  the  allottees,  or  their 
heirs,  free  from  all  incumbrances. 

"Article  V. 

Ca-sh pftympnt.  "In  addition  to  the  allotments  above  provided  for,  and  the  other 
benefits  to  be  received  under  the  preceding  articles,  said  Wichita  .ind 
affiliated  bands  of  Indians  claim  and  insist  that  further  compensation, 
in  money,  should  be  ma<le  to  them  by  the  United  States,  for  their  pos- 
sessory right  in  and  to  the  lands  above  described  in  excess  of  so  much 
thereof  as  may  be  required  for  their  saiil  allotments.  Therefore  it  is 
further  agreed  that  the  question  as  to  what  sum  of  money,  if  any,  shall 
be  paid  to  said  Indians  for  such  surpln.s  lands  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  the  decision  of  Congress  thereon  to  be 
final  and  binding  upon  said  Indians;  provided,  if  any  sum  of  money 
shall  be  allowed  by  Congress  for  surplus  lands,  it  shall  be  subject  to  a 
reduction  for  each  allotment  of  land  that  may  be  taken  in  excess  of 
one  thousand  and  sixty  (1,060)  at  that  price  per  acre,  if  any,  that  may 
be  allowed  by  Congress. 
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"Article  VI. 

"It  is  fnrther  agreed  that  there  shall  be  reserved  to  said  Indiana    9**J"*  notim- 
the  right  to  prefer  afi^ainst  the  United  States  any  and  every  claim  that  P*'^^- 
they  may  believe  they  have  the  right  to  prefer,  save  and  except 
any  claim  to  the  tract  of  country  described  in  the  first  article  of  this 
agreement. 

"Articlk  VII. 

"  It  is  hereby  further  agreed  that  wherever,  in  this  reservation,  any  Lands  for  t«U- 
religious  society  or  other  organization  is  now  occupying  any  portion  gious,  etc.,  uses, 
of  said  reservation  for  religiuus  or  educational  work  among  the  Indians 
the  land  so  occupied  may  be  allotted  and  confirmed  to  such  society  or 
organization:  not,  however,  to  exceed  one  hundred  and  sixty  (160) 
acres  of  lana  to  any  one  society  or  organization,  so  long  as  the  same 
shall  be  so  occupied  and  used,  and  sucn  land  shall  not  be  subject  to 
homestead  entry .  That  whenever  said  lands  are  abandoned  for  school 
purposes  the  same  Hhall  revert  to  said  Indian  tribes  and  be  disposed 
of  for  their  benefit. 

"Article  VIII. 

"This  agreement  shall  have  cfiect  whenever  it  shall  be  ratified  by     Ratifloation. 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

"In  witness  whereof,  the  said  commissioners  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  have  hereunto  set  their  hands,  and  the  undersigned 
members  of  the  said  Wichita  and  affiliated  bands  of  Indians  have  set 
their  hands,  the  day  and  year  first  above  written.^' 

That  said  agreement  be,  and  the  same  hereby  is,  accepteil,  ratified,     Agreement 
and  confirmed  as  herein  provided.  confirmed. 

The  compensation  to  be  allowed  in  full  for  all  Indian  claims  to  theee  Price  per  acre, 
lauds  which  may  be  sustained  by  said  court  in  the  scrip  hereinafter 
provided  for  shall  not  exceed  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cent«  per  acre 
for  so  much  of  said  land  as  will  not  be  required  for  allotment  to  the 
Indians  as  provided  in  the  foregoing  agreement^  subject  to  saoh  reduc- 
tion as  may  be  found  necessary  under  article  hve  of  said  agreement: 
Provided,  That  no  part  of  said  sum  shall  be  paid  except  as  herein-  Provito. 
after  provided.  Payment. 

That  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  allotments  provided  for  in  said  Allotment  ex- 
agreement,  including  the  pay  and  expenses  of  the  necessary  special  p^dmb. 
agent  or  agents  herouy  authorized  to  be  appointed  by  the  President 
for  the  purpose  and  the  necessary  resurveys,  there  be,  and  hereby  is, 
apjpropriatedy  out  of  any  moneys  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, the  sum  of  fifteen  thousand  dollars,  or  so  much  thereof  ae  may 
be  necessury. 

That  whenever  any  of  the  lands  acquired  by  this  agreement  ehalL     Disposal  of 
by  operation  of  law  or  proclamation  of  the  President  of  the  United  lands. 
States,  be  open  to  settlement,  they  shall  be  disposed  of  under  the  gen- 
eral provisions  of  the  homestead  and  town-site  laws  of  the  United 
States:  Provided,  That  in  addition  to  tho  land-office  fees  prescribed  by    ProvUos, 
statute  for  such  entries  the  entry  man  shall  pay  one  dollar  and  twenty-       ^^' 
five  cents  per  acre  for  the  land  entered  at  the  time  of  submitting  his 
final  proof :  And  provided  further,  That  in  all  homestead  entries  wnere    Homestead  en- 
theentryman  has  resided  upon  and  improved  the  land  entered  in  good  ^'^®"' 
faith  for  the  period  of  fourteen  months  he  may  commute  bis  entry  to 
cash  upon  the  payment  of  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per  acre: 
And  provided  fur tha',  That  the  rights  of  honorably  discharged  Union 
soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  late  civil  war,  as  defined  and  described  in    ^Idiers,  ete. 
sections  twenty- three  hundred  and  four  and  twenty-three  hundred  and  23J5'  p'*^*'^^' 
five  of  the  Hevised  Statutes,  shall  not  be  abridged:  And  provided  fur- 
ther, Th&t  any  qualified  ontryman  having  lands  adjoining  the  lands.  Adjoining 
herein  ceded,  whose  original  entry  embraced  less  than  one  hundred  ^  ^' 
and  sixty  acres,  may  take  sufficient  land  from  said  reservation  to  make 
his  homestead  entry  not  to  exceed  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  in  all, 
said  land  to  betaken  upon  the  same  conditions  as  are  required  of  other 
entrymen :  Provided,  That  said  lands  shall  be  opened  to  settlement    Opening, 
within  one  year  after  said  allotments  are  made  to  the  Indians. 

Thatsections  sixteen  and  thirty-six.  thirteen  and  thirty-three,  of  the .  Educational 
lands  hereby  acquired,  in  each  township,  shall  not  be  subject  to  entry,  "*  '* 
but  shall  be  reserved,  sections  sixteen  and  thirty-six  for  tbe  use  of  the 
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comuion  sclioolrt,  and  Koctious  tliirteeu  and  thirty-three  for  aniTereit^, 
agricnltnral  college,  normal  Kohoolfl,  and  ]»n1>]ic  Imildingsof  the  Terri- 
tory and  future  Stateof  Oklahoma;  and  in  case  either  of  saidBectiouB 
or  parts  thereof  18  lost  to  said  Territory  by  reason  of  allotment  under 
this  act  or  otherwise  the  governor  thereof  ishereby  anthorixed  to  locate 
/Vorixr..  other  lands  not  occnpied  in  qnantity  oqnal  to  tho'^loss:  Provided,  That 

i»:iy»»t"t  for.     ^jj^  United  States  shult  pay  the  Indians  for  said  reserved  sections  the 

same  price  as  is  paid  for  the  lands  not  reserved. 
»^!.!/l?Jt*'^"  ^"  That  as  fast  as  the  lands  opened  for  settlement  nnder  this  Act  are 
sold,  the  money  re<'eived  from  siieh  sales  shall  bo  deposited  in  the 
Treasury,  subject  to  the  judgment  of  the  court  in  the  suit  herein  pro- 
vided for,  less  such  amount,  not  to  execi'd  iifteen  thousand  dollars,  as 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  find  duo  Luther  II.  Pike,  deceased, 
late  dele<;atc  of  said  Indians,  in  accordance  with  his  affreoment  ^i^'ith 
said  Indians,  to  bo  retained  in  the  Treasury  to  the  credit  and  snbject 
Provuo.  to  the  drafts  of  the  Icjral  representative  of  said  Luther  H.  Pike:  Pro- 

'^ '^'*-  tided  f  That  no  part  of  Hai<l  money  nhall  be  paid  to  said  Indians  until 

the  question  of  tithi  to  the  same  is  fully  settled. 
Court  ofcininis     That  as  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations  claim  to  have  fiome 


a>vait  811  it. 


and  dotennine  the  said  claim  of  the  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws  and  to 

render  Judgment  thereon,  it  being  the  intention  of  this  Act  to  allow 

said  (.*ourt  of  Claims  Jurisdiction,  so  that  the  rights,  legal  and  e(]|uit- 

ablc,  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations, 

and  the  Wichita  and  afliliat^Ml  bands  of  Indians  in  the  premises,  shall 

be  fuUy  considered  <and  determined,  and  to  try  and  determine  all 

questions  that  may  arise  on  behalf  of  either  party  in  the  hearing  of 

said  claim;  and  the  Attorney-CJeneral  is  hereby  directed  to  appear  in 

behalf  of  the  Government  of  the  United  StaVs,  and  either  of  the 

parties  to  said  action  Hhall  have  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  Supreme 

Prorisos.  Court  of  tlio  Unite<l  States :  Provided,  That  such  a])peal  shall  be  taken 

-  I>l»*'»  •  within  sixty  days  after  the  rendition  of  the  Judgment  objected  to,  and 

liii:ht  not  con  that  the  said  courts  shall  give  such  ctnises  ])recedence:  And  provide^l 

^'^"^  * '  ■  fuviheVj  That  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  accepted  or  construed  as  n 

confession  that  the  Unite<l  States  admit  that  the  Choctaw  and  Chick- 
asaw nations  have  any  claim  io  or  interest  m  said  lands  or  any  part 
thereof. 
ProconiiiiKrt.  That  said  action  shall  bo  presented  by  a  single  pet  it  ion  making  the 
United  States  and  the  Wichita  and  aOlliated  bands  of  Indians  parties 
defendant  an<l  shall  set  forth  all  the  facts  on  which  the  said  Choctaw 
and  Chickasaw  nations  claim  title  to  said  land ;  and  said  petition  may 
be  verified  by  the  authorized  delegat<*8.  agents,  or  attorney  of  said 
nations  upon  information  and  belief  as  to  the  existence  of  such  facts, 
Viorlnnt.  and  no  otlier  statement  or  verification  shall  be  necessary.     Provided, 

iiiiio  lull  If.       That  if  said  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations  do  not  bring  their  action 
within  ninety  days  from  the  approval  of  this  Act  their  claim  shall  be 
Nofi(ctoAVi«  h  forever  barred:  And  provided  further.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 

itaB.  otc.  <.f  «uit.  Attonicy-(5eneral  of  the  United  States,  within  ten  days  after  the  filing 

of  said  petition,  to  give  noti(?o  to  sai<l  Wichitas  and  affiliated  bands 
through  the  agents,  delegates,  attorneys,  or  other  representatives  of 
said  bands  that  said  bands  are  made  defendants  in  saidsuit,  of  the  pur- 
pose of  said  suit,  that  they  are  reriuirecl  to  make  answer  to  sai<l  peti- 
tion, and  that  Congress  lias,  in  accordance  with  article  five  of  said 
agreement  adopted  this  method  of  determining  their  condensation,  if 
any.  And  the  answer  of  the  Wichitas  and  affiliated  bands  shall  state 
the  facts  on  which  they  rely  for  <'ompensation,  and  maybe  verified  by 
their  agents  delegates,  attorneys,  or  other  representatives  upon  their 
information  and  belief  as  to  the  existence  of  such  facts,  and  no  other 

AnHw-criifWich- statement  or  verification  shall  bo  necessary:  And  provided  alno,  That 

itnH.  ttr.  jjj^jjj  Wichitas  and  afiiliated  bands  shall  life  their  answer  in  said  suit 

within  sixty  <lays  after  they  shall  receive  frtmi  the  Attorney-General  of 
the  United  States  t lie  notice  herein  provided  for  unless  further  time 
if*  granted  by  the  court,  and  in  the  event  of  failure  to  answer  they  may 
be  barred  from  all  claim  in  the  ])remises  aforesaid. 

roSi v*JS°* **  **'  ^*®     The  said  Court  of  Claims  shall  receive  and  consider  as  evidence  in 

the  suit  everything  whi(;h  shall  be  deemed  by  said  court  necessary  to 
aid  it  in  determining  the  (piestions  presented,  and  tending  to  shed 
light  on  the  claim,  rights,  and  equities  of  the  ])arties  litigant,  and 
issue  rules  on  any  department  of  the  Government  therefor  if  necessary. 
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It  is  hereby  farther  provided  that  said  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw    Choctaws  and 
nations  may,  at  any  time  before  the  rendition  of  final  jadji;nient  in  n^^o^^te^V?t£ 
said  case  by  the  Conrt  of  Claims,  negotiate  with  the  Commissioners  coi^fa^on! 
appointed  under  section  sixteen  of  the  Act  of  Congress  approved  the    VoL27,p.645. 
third  day  of  March,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-three   (Twenty- 
seventh  Statutes,  page  six  hundred  and  forty-five),  or  with  any  sue-    g^^i^m^nt 
cesser  or  successors  in  said  Commission  for  the  settlement  of  the  said 
matters  involved  in  said  suit,  .and  move  the  8U8x>ension  of  such  action 
until  such  negotiation  shall  be  accepted  or  rejected  by  Congress; 
such  settlement,  however,  to  be  made  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States. 

That  the  laws  relating  to  the  mineral  lands  of  the  United  States    Mineral  laws, 
are  hereby  extended  over  the  landH  ceded  by  the  foregoing  agreement. 

That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  pS®**^®"  °  J 
to  reimburse,  out  of  any  unexpended  balance  of  the  appropriation  of^^^^^^^  "^ 
three  thousand  dollars  for  reimburHing  certain  settlers  on  the  Crow  ervations. 
Creek  and  Winnebago  Indian  reservations  in  South  Dakota  whose    payment   for 
claims  ''were  held  for  further  proof,''  and  so  forth,  made  by  the  Indian  removals, 
appropriation  Act  approved  August  fifteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and    J^**  2d  sess., 
ninety-four,  and  out  of  the  further  sum  of  three  thousand  dollars ^^^**"^'P-^- 
which  is  hereby  appropriated  for  the  purpose,  those  settlers  upon  said 
reservations  between  the  dates  indicated  in  said  Act  whose  claims 
have  not  heretofore  been  investigated  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act    Vol.  2G,  p.  659. 
of  Congress  approved  October  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety, 
authorizing  the  ascertainment  of  the  losses  of  such  settlers,  for  the 
actual  and  necessary  losses  which  he  finds  upon  investigation  they, 
have  sustained  as  a  result  of  such  settlement:    Provided^  That  the     Provitos. 
claims  of  such  settlers,  with  accompanying  proofs,  shall  be  filed  in     ^ill°K  claims, 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  within  six  mouths  from  the  date  of 
the  approval  of  this  Act :  Provided,  That  any  claimant  whose  claim    Suit  on  dlsal- 
has  heretofore  been  wholly  disallowed  by  the  Interior  Department  lowed  claims, 
may  within  six  months  after  the  passage  of  this  Act,  bring  suit  upon 
the  same  in  the  Court  of  Claims,  and  the  time  of  removal  Arom  the 
reservation  by  said  claimant  shall  be  no  bar  to  said  suit. 

The  Interior  Department  shall  transfer  all  the  papers  filed  in  any    Transfer  of 
such  claim  to  the  Court  of  Claims  to  be  used  as  evidence  therein,  and  ®^*"®'**^®- 
the  rights  and  equities  of  such  claimant  to  damages  snstained  by  rea- 
son of  removal  from  such  lands  shall  be  by  the  court  fully  considered 
and  determined:  Provided j  hoxvererj  That  if  the  court  shall  find  that    Proviso. 
any  such  claimant  arbitrarily  disobeyed,  or  neglected  without  good     Conditions, 
reason  to  obey  the  order  of  removal,  his  claim  shall  be  disallowed. 
«  «  «  «^  #  «  « 

That  any  State  or  Territory  entitled  to  indemnity  school  lands  or    [p-  899.] 
entitled  to  select  lands  for  educational  purposes  under  existing  law  may    s  elect!  on  of 
select  such  lands  within  the  boundaries  of  any  Indian  reservation  in  school  lands  on 
such  State  or  Territory  from  the  surplus  lands  thereof,  purchased  by  reservations 
the  United  States  after  allotments  have  been  made  to  the  Indians  of  °P®°®^' 
such  reservation,  and  prior  to  the  opening  of  such  reservation  to 
settlement. 

♦  #*»♦»  • 

To  enable  the  President  to  cause,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act    fP||®^®*l 
of  February  eighth,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-seven,  entitled  "An    vol  2J^d**388 
Act  to  provide  for  the  allotment  of  land  in  severalty  to  Indians,''  such  •    •  P- 

Indian  reservations  as  in  his  judgment  are  advantageous  for  agricul- 
tural and  grazing  purjioses  to  be  surveyed,  or  resurveyed,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  said  Act,  and  to  complete  the  allotment  of  the  same,  incluaing 
the  necessary  clerical  work  incident  thereto  in  the  field  and  in  the 
Office  of  Indian  Afi'airs,  and  delivery  of  trust  patents,  so  far  as  allot- 
ments shall  have  been  selected  under  said  Act,  thirty  thousand  dollars : 
Provided,  That  whenever  it  shall  be  made  to  appear  to  the  Secretary    ProvUo. 
of  the  Interior  that  by  reason  of  age,  disability,  or  inubility,  any  allot-  ^^f*^?,P®"°^** 
tee  of  Indian  lands,  under  this  or  former  Acts  of  Congress,  can  not  per-  ^^  by  allottees, 
sonally  and  with  benefit  to  himself  occupy  or  improve  his  allotment 
or  any  part  thereof,  the  same  may  be  leased  upon  such  terms,  regula- 
tions, and  conditions  as  shall  bo  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  for  a  term 
not  exceeding  five  years  for  farming  or  grazing  purposes,  or  ten  years 
for  mining  or  business  purposes. 


«  it 
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i^i.noo.i  To  onnhlo  the  Socrotary  of  tho  iDterior,  in  his  diaoretioiiy  to  nego. 

I  ^rT'iB  '*^'^'^""**  tJato  witli  tin;  Ik'lknai*  IndiaiiH  for  tho  snrrender  of  certain  portiiina 

"Ni'll'rtiatioiis  of  their  roMorvatiou,  Hitnatod  in  tho  north  central  portion  of  the  State 

I'orlaiidH.  of  Moutann,  and  the  Hlackfeet  Indians  for  the  surrender  of  certain 

inackfcot    In-  portions  of  their  reservation.  sitnatfMl  in  the  uortliwestem  part  of  tho 

'^'NliotiutionB  '*^**'^*^  *^*  Montana,  thr»>e  thousand  five  hundre<l  dollars;  and  the  Ser- 

fur  laiiils/  rctary  of  the  Interior  ih  hor(*l>y  authorized  to  appoint  a  commission  to 

Coniiumsinii.    negotiate  with  the  f<aid  Holknap  and  Blackfeet  Indians  for  the  ceding 

of  said  ])ortions  of  tlieir  re8])ectivo  n^servations,  any  agreement  thoH 

ne^otiat-4Kl  In-iug  subject  to  action  hy  CoUjin'esA. 

Tndiaii    T«rri-      y^yY  the  survey  of  the  lauds  in  the  Indian  Territory,  two  hnndriMi 

^^Survov  thousand  dollarn.  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  bo  necessary  to  bo  imnit-- 

rroviMvM.  <liately  available:  Proridtdf  That  tho  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may. 

Work  niny  ixun  his  disrrotion,  direct  that  tho  surveys  herein  authorized,  or  any 

done  bv(;w»ioKi-  pjirt  of  thiMii,  in  the  Indian  Tenpitory,  shall  be  made  under  the  siii>ei- 

caiburvey.  vision  of  the  Director  of  the  (leological  Survey,  by  such  ])ersons  lu 

may  be  em]iloy<>d  by  or  uudt^r  hiui  for  that  purpose.    And  such  surveys 

shall  be  oxecntcd  undrr  instructions  to  be  issue<l  by  the  Secretary  of 

the  Interior,  and  subdivisional  surveys  shall  be  executed  nnder  tho 

Filing     plat«,  rectangular  system,  as  now  proviiiodby  law:  J*rori(led  further^  That 

^  when  any  surveys  shall  have  been  so  made  nnd  plats  and  field  notes 

thereof  prepared,  they  shall   bo  ap]>rovcd  and  certified  to  by  tho 

Director  of  the  Ge<»logical  .Survey,  and  two  copies  thereof  shall   bo 

retnrntMl,  one  for  tiling  in  the  Indian  Oflice  and  one  in  the  General 

EiFect.  Land  Oflice:  and  such  surveys,  field  notes,  and  plats  shall  have  tho 

sanie  legal  force  and  cflect  as  heretofore  given  to  the  acts  of  survoy- 

liirons i  H t  o n t  ors-goueral :  Provided  further^  That  all  laws  inconsistent  with  the  pro- 

law8.  visions  hereof  are  declared  to  be  inot»erative  as  respects  such  surveys. 

Albort  Tike.        That  Jurisdiction  upon  the  principles  of  law  and  equity  be,  and  it  is 

(Mjwt"iwH"^o"w'**'''®^*-^''*'""^^^^^        ui»on  the  Court  of  Claims  t-o  hear  and  determine  a 

triefl  in  Court  uf  ^t^it  that  nuiy  be  instituted  therein  by  Yvon  Pike,  Lilian  Pike,  and  the 

Claiius.  legal  representatives  of  Luther  H.  Pike,  children  and  heirs  at  law  of 

Albert  Pike,  deceased,  late  a  citi/.en  of  the  State  of  Arkansas,  against 

the  Cho<rtaw  Nation  of  Indians  for  just  eom]>ensation  to  them  for  nnd 

on  account  of  services  as  attorney  at  law  and  otherwise  rendered  to 

and  for  said  nation  by  the  said  Albert  Pike  in  his  lifetime,  in  and 

alM>ut  the  prosecution  of  the  so-called  ''net  ])roceeds''  claim  of  said 

nation  against  the  United  States  and  in  other  business,  and  to  render 

such  Judgment  or  decree  in  8ai<i  suit,  upon  the  merits  thereof,  as  the 

facts  will  warrant,  and  as  shall  be  Just  and  C(|uitable,  with  right  of 

appeal  to  the  Supnune  Court  of  the  United  States  from  said  Judgment 

or  <leereo  to  either  party  to  Sciid  suit. 

Joel  M.  Bryan.     That  the  Secretary  of  the  Int<Tior  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed 

ScTvicofl.  xo  pay  t^)  .loel  M.  Hryan,  for  services  rendered  the  North  Carolina 

Chenlkees  residing  in  the  Cherokee  Nation  west,  in  accordance  with 

the  proceedings  of  a  council  of  said  North  Carolina  Cherokees  held  at 

Tahiequah,  in  the  Indian  Territory,  March  twelfth,  eighteen  hundred 

and  ninety-two,  now  on  file  with  tho  accounting  ollicera  of  the  Treas- 

nry  Department,  tho  sum  of  three  thousand  dollars,  out  of  any  nnex- 

Vol.  27,.]>.  630.    ])ended  balance  of  tho  amount  Jippropriated  by  the  Act  of  March  third, 

eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-three,  tor  the  removal  and  subsistence  of 

those  members  of  tlie  Kastern  Hand  of  Cherokees  who  have  remove<l 

themselves,  as  well  as  tiiose  who  may  now  or  hereafter  desire  to  remove 

themselves,  to  the  Cherokee  Natitmin  the  Indian  Territory'. 

fp.901.]  To  provide  for  the  expenses  of  the  iivo  commissioners  appointe<1  to 

Old    Sot tl<>r  take  a  census  of  the  Old  Settler  Cherokees,  two  thousand  dollars,  in 

CluTokofs.  iuldition  to  the  sum  of  live  thou8:in<l  dollars  appropriated  for  such  ])ur- 

t<^tftk"^l^iV»^ll!^"  P^***^  **y  '^^'^  ®*  Congress  ap])rovod  Angust  fifUenth,  eighteen  hnndnMl 

Laws,  "jd  SOS-*.  •'i"<l  ninety- f(nir,  tlui  sanu*  to  be  deducted  from  the  amount  awarded 

sad  Con^.,  p.:i08.  to  saifl  Indians  by  Judgment  of  the  Court  of  Claims,  dated ,)une  sixth. 

(^ighti^eii  hundred  and  ninety-three,  and  reimbursed  to  the  lJnit4>d 

States. 

M  i  fl  Mi  on  In-     To  enable  tho  Attorney-General  to  employ  a  special  attorney  for  1  lie 

**'Atto^'"**  •  Mission  Indians  of  southern  California,  upon  the  recommendation  f»f 

""''         tho  Secretary  of  tho  Interior,  two  thousand  dollars,  of  which  sum 

one  thousand  dollars  shall  be  available  for  the  fiscal  year  eighteen 

hundred  and  ninety-five. 
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That  the  homestead  settlers  on  the  Absentee  Shawnee,  Pottawatomie,     Oklahoma, 
and  Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  Indian  lands  in  Oklahoma  Territory  be,   ©ni**™  V**t«d 
and  they  are  hereby,  granted  an  extension  of  one  year  within  which  time^t?  complete 
to  make  the  first  payment  provided  for  in  section  sixteen  of  the  Act  entries. 
of  Congress  approved  Marcn  third,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-one,     Vol.  26,  p.  1026. 
entitled  **An  Act  making  appropriations  for  the  current  and  contingent  53jfconK*  p*!" 
expenses  of  the  Indian  Department  and  for  fulfilling  treaty  stipula-  ^''  ^' 

tions  with  various  Indian  tribes  for  the  year  ending  June  thirtieth, 
eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-two,  and  for  other  purposes,''  and  such 
payment  may  be  made  at  any  time  within  five  years  from  the  date  of 
the  entry  of  such  lands.    And  that  the  like  extension  of  one  year  on    Extended  to 
the  first  payment  required  to  be  made,  when  payable  in  installments,  reservations  in 
is  hereby  panted  to  all  homestead  settlers  on  and  purchasers  of  all  North  Dakota, 
ceded  Indian  reservations  in  the  States  of  North  Dakota,  South  «tc. 
Dakota,  Nebraska,  Montaua,  and  Idaho. 

That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be,  and  hereby  is,  authorized  and    lowas,  Kansas 
directed  to  negotiate  with  the  Otoe  and  Missouria  tribe  of  Indians,  ^"^eff^ti'at^* 
located  in  the  Territory  of  Oklahoma,  and,  if  practicable,  to  purchase  for  lands  'fo°? 
from  the  said  tribe  a  sufficient  <|uantity  of  their  surplus  lands  to  allot  from  Otoea  and 
to  members  of  the  Iowa  tribe  ot  Indians,  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  as  Missourias. 
hereinafter  set  forth :  Pravidedj  That  in  case  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte-    Proviso. 
rior  deems  best  for  the  interests  of  the  said  Iowa  tribe  he  is  hereby  j^^^^^^^***^" 
authorized  to  allot  to  the  said  Iowa  Indians  lands  that  have  been,  or    *^  ®°* 

may  hereafter  be,  ceded  to  the  United  States  by  the  Comanche, 
Kiowa,  and  Apache,  or  the  Wichita  tribes  of  Indians,  located  in  the 
Territory  of  Oklahoma. 

The  lands  so  secured  to  be  allotted  in  tracts  of  eighty  acres  of  farm-  Allotments, 
ing  land  to  each  person  who  has  not  already  received  an  allotment  of 
land  who  was  recognized  as  a  member  on  May  first,  eighteen  hundred 
and  ninety-four,  of  the  Iowa  tribe  of  Indians,  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska, 
and  to  children  bom  to  members  of  the  tribe  since  the  former  allot- 
ment, and  to  such  other  persons  of  Iowa  blood  who  may  be  admitted 
to  membership  by  authority  of  the  said  Iowa  tribe,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Afiairs,  previous  to  the  completion  of 
the  allotments  hereinbefore  provided  for;  said  allotments  to  be  made 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Congress  providing  for  the  allot- 
ment of  lands  in  severalty  to  Indians  on  the  various  reservations,  VoL26,p.7M. 
approved  February  eighth,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-seven. 

The  cost  of  the  lands  hereby  authorized  to  be  purchased  ft'om  the  Payments. 
Otoe  and  Missouria  tribe  of  Indians,  or  the  lands  owned  by  the  United 
States  that  are  allotted  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  paid  to  the  said  Otoe  and 
Missouria  tribe  or  reimbursed  to  the  United  States  from  funds  due  the 
said  Iowa  tribe  of  Indians  now  held  in  trust  by  the  United  States,  pay- 
ment of  said  sum  to  be  under  the  direction'  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior:  Provided^  That  a  majority  of  the  male  adult  members  of  the 
said  Iowa  tribe  of  Indians  shall  first  agree  to  the  provisions  hereof: 

That  with  the  consent  of  the  Otoe  and  Missouria  tribe  of  Indians,  to    Civilizati  on, 
be  obtained  in  such  a  manner  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  ®^ 
direct,  said  Secretary  is  authorized  to  expend  any  of  the  principal  enm 
derived  from  the  sale  of  their  lands  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  not  to 
exceed  thirty  thousand  dollars,  the  same  to  be  expended  per  capita,  in 
his  discretion,  in  the  erection  of  houses  and  other  necessary  farm  build- 
ings on  their  individual  allotments,  in  the  purchase  of  seed,  ffirm 
implements,  and  domestic  animals,  and  in  settling  them  upon  their 
lands,  and  in  preparing  them  to  begin  agricultural  life:  Provided,    Provitos. 
That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may,  in  bis  discretion,  pay  to  any     Cash    pay- 
of  said  Indians,  whom  he  may  consider  capable  of  judiciously  expend-  ments. 
ing  their  money,  their  per  capita  share  of  such  sum  in  cash :  Pro- 
vided further,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay    the  five  Indian  delegates  of  said   tribes   now  in 
Washington  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  each  out  of  this  appropria-     Expenses    o  f 
tion  to  cover  their  board  and  traveling  expenses  in  coming  to  and  delegates, 
retumins  from  Washington,  to  be  immediately  available. 

That  that  part  of  the  Act  of  Congress  approved  February  twenty-     Sacs  and  Foxes 
eighth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-one,  amending  an  Act  providing  of  the  Missouri. 
for  the  allotment  of  land  in  severalty  to  Indians  on  various  reserva-  aHo^^Jj^^to  re- 
tions,  and  so  forth,  approved  February  eighth,  eighteen  hundred  andpeaie<l.         ' 
eighty-seven,  whicn  reads  as  follows,  to  wit :  *^And  provided  further,     Vol.  26,  p.  796. 
That  no  allotment  of  land  shall  be  made  or  annuities  of  money  paid 
to  any  of  the  Sac  and  Fox  of  the  Missoori  Indians  who  were  not 
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enrolled  as  members  of  said  tribe  on  Jannary  firsti  eighteen  hundred 
and  ninety;  but  this  shall  not  be  held  to  impair  or  otherwise  affect 
the  rights  or  equities  of  any  persou  whose  claim  to  membership  in 
said  tribe  is  now  pending  and  being  investigated/'  be,  and  the  same 
is  hereby,  repealed. 
Cherokee  out-     The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  herebv  authorized  and  directed 
i*  V  iiiKt°"'i)o^s^'^  ^^  suspend  action  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Congress  approved 
poneii.  "^^^  March  third,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-three  (Twenty-seventh 

Vol.  27,  p.  641.  Statutes,  six  hundred  and  forty -one),  ratifying  the  agreement  with 
the  Cherokee  Nation  of  December  nineteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and 
uiu6tv-one,  as  to  the  actual  removal  from  the  Cherokee  country  of  per- 
sons designated  1)y  the  authorities  as  intruders,  until  the  appraisal  of 
the  value  of  the  improvements  of  such  persons  shall  have  iieen  com- 

Eleted  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  submitted  by 
im  to  Congress,  and  the  removal  of  such  intruders  shall  not  be  made 
Proviio.  earlier  than  January  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-six:  Provided, 

Ktiut  to  bo  paid  That  whenever  any  intruder  shall  have  been  paid  or  tendered  the 
men^H^iwt'^HuV  ''PP^^ed  value  of  his  improvements,  if  he  does  not  immediately  sur- 
rendered, render  possession  of  the  same  to  the  authorities  of  the  Cherokee 
Nation  he  shall  pay  rent  therefor  at  the  rate  usual  in  the  country,  but 
this  provision  shall  not  be  construed  to  extend  the  time  for  the  removal 
of  intruders  according  to  the  foregoing  agreement  beyond  the  first 
day  of  January,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-six. 
Sacs  and  Foxes     That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  directed  to 
of  Mississippi,    examine  the  claim  of  the  Sao  and  Fox  Indians  of  Mississippi,  now 
uuitferto  bo  ex-  residing  in  the  State  of  Iowa,  as  sot  forth  in  their  memorial  presented 
amined.  to  Congress  (Senate  Miscellaneous  Document  Numbered  Forty-eight. 
Fifty-third  Congress,  third  session),  for  the  payment  of  annuities  and 
other  sums  from  the  tribal  funds  of  said  Sao  and  Fox  Indians  of  Mis- 
sissippi and  any  and  all  claims  of  that  portion  of  the  tribe  residing  in 
Iowa,  and  to  ascertain  whether,  under  any  treaties  or  Acts  of  Congress, 
any  amount  is  justly  due  them  as  a  portion  of  said  tribe  from  those 
of  said  tribe  now  in  Oklahoma  by  reason  of  any  une<[ual  distribution 
of  tribal  annuities,  land  funds,  or  funds  from  other  sources,  and  if  so, 
how  much,  giving  full  opportunity  to  all  parties  in  interest  to  be 
heard,  and  to  report  his  conclusions  to  Congress  at  the  next  assembling 
thereof. 
Mianii  Indians     To  pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  apnropri- 
^^'^KenavTOent  for  **  ^*^y^  ^h®  Indiana  Miami  Indians  residing  in  the  State  of  Indiana  or 
fundH  taken.        elsewhere,  the  sum  of  forty-eight  thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  dollars  and  thirty-eight  cents,  which  said  sum  of  money  was  by 
the  United  States  taken  from  their  tribal  funds  against  their  protest, 
and  in  violation  of  the  treaty  of  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-four^  and 
paid  to  other  persons  not  entitled  to  it;  which  facts  have  been  found 
and  determined  by  the  Couii;  of  Claims,  in  Congressional  case  num- 
bered nine  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty-five,  and  reported  to  Con- 
Prvvitvs.          gross,  which  sum  shall  be  immediately  available:  Promdedf  havfereTf 
Puyment  of  at-  That  before  the  ]>ayment  of  any  part  of  said  sum  to  said  Indians  there 
toniey'H  ft-cs        shall  be  deducted  and  paid  to  the  attorney  of  record  in  the  Court  of 

Claims,  employed  by  said  Indians  under  an  agreement  heretofore 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs,  the  sum  so  approved  by  the  Secretary  and  Commissioner, 

Spocialugentto"^*®^®®*^*^^"^  *^^  P®'  centum  of  said  amount:  And  provided  further, 
n/ake  payment.    That  said  sum  shall  be  paid  to  the  Indians  entitled  to  receive  the  same 

by  a  special  agent  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and 

shall  be  distributed  to  said  Indians  under  such  rules  and  regulations 

as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  prescribe. 

Miami.  Ind.  T.     That  section  twenty-one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  of  the  Uevised 

Sale  of  liquors  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  as  amended  by  the  Act  of  July  twenty- 

'"v'oi***'>7"  )  260  ^^^^^»  eighteen  hundred  and  nine-two  (Twenty-seven  Statutes,  two 

«•-'.!>•      •  iiuinired  and  sixty),  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  extended  over  and 

made  applicable  to  the  town  and  town  site  of  Miami  in  the  Indian 

Territory ;  and  the  United  States  courts  of  said  Territory  shall  have 

full  jurisdiction  thereof. 


ir. 


p.  007.]  That  the  allotments  of  land  made  to  the  Qnapaw  Indians,  in  the 

juapaw  indi-  Indian  Territory,  in  pursuance  of  an  act  of  the  Quapaw  National 
*°A  ilotmenis  Council,  approved  March  twenty-third,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety- 
confirmed,  three,  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  ratified  and  confirmed,  subject  to 
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revision,  correetion,  and  approval  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior: 
Providedt  however,  That  any  allottee  who  may  be  dissatisfied  with  his    ProvUos. 
allotment  shall  have  all  the  rights  to  contest  the  same  provided  for  in    Bevision. 
said  act  of  the  Quapaw  National  Conncil  subject  to  revision,  correc- 
tion, and  approval  b^  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.    And  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  is  hereby  anthorized  to  issne  patents  to  said    Patents, 
allottees  in  accordance  therewith :  Provided,  That  said  allotments  shall 
be  inalienable  for  a  period  of  twenty-five  years  from  and  aft«r  the    Inalienable  for 
date  of  said  patents :  And  provided  further,  That  the  surplus  lands  on  t^^^  t  y  -  fl  ve 
said  reservation,  if  any,  may  be  allotted  from  time  to  time,  by  said  ^  surplus  lands, 
tribe  to  its  members,  under  the  above-entitled  act. 

«  «  «  *  •»  «  » 

Sec.  9.  That  the  sum  of  six  thousand  dollars  is  hereby  appropriated,    [p.  908.1 
out  of  any  moneys  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  or  so     wyandottes. 
much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  said  amount  to  be  an  additional  sum    Purchase  of 
to  that  appropriated  b^  Act  of  Congress  approved  August  fifteenth,  J*J^"  ^°^  absen- 
eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-four,  made  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing    x^^g,  2d  sess. 
lands  for  the  Absentee  Wyandotte  Indians,  and  said  Act  of  Congress  is  53d  Cong.,  p.  301. 
hereby  amended  to  provide  that  should  such  lands  bo  purchased  of 
either  of  the  civilized  tribes  of  Indians  the  lands  so  purchased  shall    CondiUons. 
not  be  taken  in  severalty  until  such  time  as  the  lands  belouging  to  the 
Indians  from  which  the  purchase  is  made  shall  be  taken  in  severalty, 
and  no  person  shall  be  de]^rived  of  the  benefits  of  this  Act  and  the 
Act  of  August  fifteenth,  eigbteen  hundred  and  ninety-four,  above 
referred  to,  by  reason  of  having  been  bom  of  an  Indian  woman  who 
has  married  a  white  man :  Provided,  That  said  Absentee  Wyandotte    proviso. 
Indians  accept  the  above  amount  in  full  payment  of  all  demands  against    Acceptance  to 
the  Government.    The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  authorized  1>«  in  full. 
to  employ  R.  B.  Armstrong,  of  Wyandotte  County,  Kansas,  the  attor-    gp^^jjuj  ^i^nt 
ney  ot  the  Absentee  Wyandotte  Indians,  as  a  special  agent-  for  the      p*'*'***  "e^ 
purchase  of  the  lauds  as  provided  for  in  the  Act  of  Congress  above 
referred  to,  and  for  other  work  necessary  in  the  premises^  and  to  pay 
the  said  attorney  what  may  be  deemed  fair  and  equitable,  not  exceed- 
ing the  sum  of  six  hundred  dollars. 

Sec.  10.  That  with  the  consent  of  a  majority  of  the  chiefs,  headmen,     Pottawatomies 
and  male  adults  of  the  Pottawatomie  tribe  of  Indians  and  the  Eickapoo  *°s  J^**'?  f'**^*  i 
tribe  of  Indians  in  the  State  of  Kansas,  expressed  in  open  council  by  Kansas  in  Uiit 
each  tribe,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be,  and  he  hereby  is,  author-  for. 
ized  to  cause  to  be  sold,  in  trust  for  said  Indians,  the  surplus  or  unal- 
lotted lands  of  the  reservations  of  the  Pottawatomie  tribe  of  Indians 
of  Jackson  County,  Kansas,  and  the  Kickapoo  tribe  of  Indians  in 
Brown  County,  Kansas.    The  said  lands  shall  be  appraised,  in  tracts    Appraisal. 
of  eighty  acres  each,  by  three  competent  commissioners,  one  of  whom 
shall  be  selected  by  the  Indians,  and  the  other  two  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior :  Provided,  That  either  tribe  may  con-    Proviso. 
sent  to  the  sale  of  its  own  lands  and  select  a  commissioner  without  the    Selection  of 
consent  of  the  other,  and  when  one  tribe  does  consent  to  such  sale  the  *^™°***®     ^'^^ 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  proceed  to  sell  the  surplus  lands  of  such 
tribe. 

That  after  the  appraisement  of  said  lands  the  Secretary  of  the  In-    Public  sale. 
terior  shall  be,  and  hereby  is,  authorized  to  ofier  the  same,  through 
the  United  States  public  land  office  at  Topeka,  Kansas,  at  public  sale 
to  the  highest  bidder :  Provided,  That  no  portion  of  such  land  shall  be    i^V^?'' 
sold  at  less  than  the  appraised  value  thereof,  and  in  no  case  for  less  p^jL  2tc"^  ^  ™ 
than  six  dollars  per  acre,  and  to  none  except  persons  over  twenty-one  ^ 
years  of  age  and  to  such  as  purchase  the  same  for  actual  occupation 
and  settlement,  and  who  have  made  and  subscribed  on  oath,  before 
the  register  of  said  land  office,  and  filed  the  same  with  said  officer  of 
the  land  office,  at  Topeka,  Kansas,  that  it  is  his  ffood-faith  intention 
to  settle  upon  and  occupy  the  land  which  he  seeks  to  purchase,  and 
improve  the  same  for  a  home;  and,  except  in  case  of  death  of  the 
purchaser,  unless  said  party  shall  have  executed  his  declared  inten- 
tion by  making  improvements  and  being  in  actual  occupation  of  said 
land,  by  actual  residence  thereon,  at  the  time  for  making  the  second 
payment,  he  shall  forfeit  the  payment  already  made,  and  the  land 
shall  be  subject  to  resale  as  hereinafter  provided.    Each  purchaser 
of  said  lands  at  such  sale  shall  be  entitled  to  purchase  one  hundred 
and  sixty  acres  of  land,  and  no  more,  except  in  cases  where  a  tract 
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Purchases   by  oootttiiiB  a  fractional  ezeeas  over  one  hundred  and  eizty  aens!  Pro- 
Indiana.  vided,  That  any  Indian  twenty-one  years  of  age  may  pnrohaae  not 

exceeding  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  without  the  requirements  as 
Payments.        to  settlement  upon  the  lands.    All  purchasers  shall  pay  one-fourth  oi 
the  purchase  price  at  the  time  said  land  is  bid  ott\  one-fourth  in  one 
year,  one-fourth  in  two  years,  and  oue-fourth  in  three  years,  with 
interest  on  the  deferred  payments  at  the  rate  of  six  per  centum  per 
anuum,  and  sucii  sums  when  paid  shall  be  placed  in  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  to  the  credit  of  the  resjioctiTc  tribes  of  Indians, 
and  draw  interest  at  the  rate  of  five  ]>er  centum  per  annum,  which 
interest  shall  be  paid  annually  to  said  tribes,  respectivelVf  i»er capita, 
Patents  to  be  in  cash.    No  patents  shall  issue  until  all  payments  shall  nave  been 
retained  until  made:  and  on  failure  of  any  purchaser  to  make  payment  as  required 
payiuent  in  fnu.  ^^  ^^[^  section  he  shall  forfeit  the  lands  purchased,  and  the  same 
shall  be  subject  to  entry  and  sale,  at  the  ai)|)raised  value  thereof,  or 
shall  be  again  offered  at  public  sale,  as  the  {Secretary  of  the  Interior 
may  determine. 
School  lands     There  shall  be  exempted  from  the  provisions  of  this  section  the 
exempt  from  sale  j^^^^  ^p^^  which  the  two  boarcUng  or  industrial  schools  are  located 
on  these  reservations,  not  exceeding  six  hundred  and  forty  acres  for 
each  school,  the  amount  to  be  determined  and  designated,  after  the 
tribe  shall  have  assented,  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Expenrtes,    re-     That  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  this  section  into  effect  the  sum  of 
imbursabie.         ^^^^  thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  neces- 
sary, be,  and  the  same  hereby  is,  appropriated,  out  of  any  mone^r  in 
the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  which  sum  shall  be  reim- 
bursed to  the  United  States  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  first  sales  of 
lands  made  uuder  the  provisions  hereof,  each  tribe  to  be  charged  only 
with  the  expenses  attending  the  sale  of  its  own  lands. 
in?°^°*^"^  ^     That  before  any  of  the  surplus  lands  belongin;^  to  the  Kickapoo  tribe 
chUdren.  ^£  jQ^ij^^g  shall  be  sold  under  the  provisions  of  this  section,  tbero  shall 

be  allotted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  eighty  acres  to  each  of  the 
ProvUo.  children  of  said  tribe  residing  on  or  ac^jacent  to  said  reservation  who 

Action  on  this  bave  not  heretofore  received  any  lands:  Providedy  lliat  this  section 
section.  jjjj^y  ^^  adopted  or  rejected,  separate  and  apart  from  the  other  provi- 

sions of  this  Act,  by  the  said  Kiokapoo  tribe. 
Special  agent     g^^j  jj    That  in  all  payments  or  disbursements  of  money  to  Indians 
ments.*    ^   ^^  individually  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  authorized,  in  his 

discretion,  to  detail  an  officer  from  his  Department  or  appoint  a  sx>eoial 
agent  to  make  or  to  superintend  and  inspect  such  payment;  and  when 
Compensation,  made  by  special  agent  the  Secretary  shall  fix  a  reasonable  compensa- 
tion for  the  services  of  such  special  agent  and  pay  it  out  of  the  money 
to  be  disbursed.  In  all  cases  the  agent  making  such  payment  shall 
Bond.  give  bond  to  the  United  States  in  double  the  amount  to  be  disbursed, 

with  ^ood  and  sufficient  security,  to  bo  approved  by  the  Secretary, 
conditioned  for  the  faithful  performance  of  his  duties.  All  such  pay- 
ments to  be  made  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe. 

Approved,  March  2,  1895. 


March  2,  1895.      Chap.  196.  An  Act  to  provide  for  the  salaries  of  the  Judges  and  other  offloers  of 

the  United  States  coart  In  the  Indian  Territory. 

28  Stats.,  p.  966. 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  JBouae  of  Bepresenlativee  of  the  United 
Indian    Terri-  goatee  of  Jmetiea  in  Congrese  aasemhledf  That  the  sum  of  fifty  thousand 
Appropriation  dollars,  or  SO  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary^  is  hereby  appropriated, 
forcourtufflcials.  out  of  au^  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  pay 
Ante,  p.  603.      the  salaries  and  allowances  of  the  judges,  district  attorneys,  mar- 
shals, clerks,  and  commissioners  of  the  United  States  court  in  the 
Irdian  Territory  for  the  current  fiscal  year  and  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-six. 

Approved,  March  2, 1895. 
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RESOLUTIONS. 

[No.  10.]    Joint  Resolntion  To  confirm  tho  enlargement  of  tho  Reel  Cliff  Indian  Febmary20,1895. 

Beeervation,  in  the  State  of  Wiaconsin,  made  in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three, 

and  for  the  allotment  of  same.  28  Stats.,  p.  070. 

Besolved  by  the  Senate  and  Houee  of  Repreaentatives  of  the  United  States 
oj  America  in  Congrese  assembled^  That  the  lands  in  townships  num-    ^^  Cliff  In- 
hered tifty-one  and  tifty-two  north,  of  range  three  west;  fifty -one  and  tjon^wi?***'^*^ 
fifty-two  north  of  range  four  west;  and  fifty -one  and  fifty-two  north,    ^  '    .    *    , ,  . 
of  range  five  west,  in  Bayfield  County,  Wisconsin,  withdrawn  from  to.  *°  ' 
sale  or  location  for  the  purpose  of  an  enlargement  of  the  Red  Cliflf 
Indian  Reservation  In  said  county  by  the  several  orders  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  General  Land  Ofiice  bearing   dates  May  twenty- 
seventh,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty- three,  June  third,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  sixty-three,  and  September  eleventh,  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty -three,  be,  and  they  hereby  are,  declared  to  be  a  part  of  said 
Indian  reservation  as  fully  and  to  tho  same  effect  ns  if  they  had  been 
embraced  in  and  reserved  as  a  part  of  said  Red  Cliflf  Reservaition  by 
the  provisions  of  the  treaty  with  the  Chippewas  of  Lake  Superior    Vol.  lo.p.  itoe. 
dated  September  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-four;  and  said 
lands  shall  be  allotted  to  the  members  of  the  Red  Clifi*  band  of  said 
Chippewas  of  Lake  Superior  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
saidT treaty :  Providedy  That  the  President  of  the  United  States  in  mak-    Proviso. 
ing  allotments  mav  divide  said  lands  between  said  Indians  in  such    £^^^!^°  ^^  *^' 
manner  as  will  in  his  Judgment  be  the  most  equitable.  lotments. 

Approved,  February  20,  1895. 


[No.  27.]    Joint  Resolution  Continning  the  present  officers  of  the  oonrta  in  the    March  2, 1805. 
Indian  Territory  nntil  the  bill  for  the  reorganisation  of  the  Jadiciarr  of  that  Terri- 


tory which  has  passed  both  Houses  of  Congress  and  awaits  the  signature  of  the    28  Stats.,  p.  074. 
President  of  the  united  States  becomes  a  law. 

Besolved  by  ike  Senate  and  House  of  Bepreseniativee  of  the  United  States    Indian    Terri- 
of  America  in  Congress   assembled.  That  nntil  the  appointment  andto^. 
qaalification  of  the  district  attorneys,  marshals,  and  clerks  of  court  <?'®*®°*  *?"[} 
in  the  three  judicial  districts  according  to  the  act  entitled  ''An  Act  Jve^"  ^   ^°** 
to  provide  for  the  appointment  of  additional  judges  of  the  United    Anu,  p.  003. 
States  court  in  the  Indian  Territory,  and  for  other  purposes,"  which 
has  passed  the  Senate  and  Honse  of  Representatives  and  now  awaits 
the  consideration  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  district 
attorney,  the  marshal,  and  the  clerk  of  the  court  shall  respectively 
perform  all  the  duties  appertaining  to  such  offices  in  such  districts; 
and  nntil  the  appointment  and  qualification  of  the  judges  required  to 
be  appointed  in  the  northern  and  southern  judicial  districts  the  com- 
missioners now  in  office  shall  have  jurisdiction  in  the  said  districts  as 
heretofore. 

Approved,  March  2, 1895. 
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TRUST   FUNDS   AND   TRUST   LANDS. 

The  following  statements  show  the  transactions  in  the  Indian  trust  fonda  and 
triiHt  lands  during  the  year  ending  October  31. 18d5. 

Statements  A,  B,  C,  D,  and  £  show  in  detail  the  stocks,  fonds  in  the  Treasury  to 
the  credit  of  various  tribes,  and  collections  of  interest. 

A  statement  is  given  of  all  the  interest  collected,  and  a  statement  of  interest  appro- 
priated by  Congress  on  nonpaying  State  stocks  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80, 
1895. 

A  statement  also  will  be  found  showing  the  transactions  arising  on  account  of 
moneys  derived  from  the  sales  of  Indian  lands. 

A. — List  of  names  of  Indian  tribes  for  wh^nn  stock  i$  held  in  trust  h^  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  ( Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  custodia%)f  shotoing  the  amount  standing  to  the 
credit  of  each  tribe,  ike  annual  interesty  and  th€  date  of  the  treaty  or  law  under  which  the 
investment  w(U  made. 


Tribe. 


Cherokee  national  fund 

(/berokee  school  fand | 

Cherokee  orphan  fund i 

Total 


Treaty  or 
act. 


Deo.  29, 1835 
Feb.  27, 1819 
Deo.  29, 1835 
Dec.  29, 1835 
Feb.  14,1873 


Statutes  at 
Large. 


Vol. 


7 
7 
7 
7 
17 


Page. 


478 
105 
498 


Amount  of 
stock. 


$156,838.56 
I     51. 854. 28 

JJ»||     22,223.26 


230,716.10 


/Lnnual 
interest. 


19.896.81 
8,UL26 

1,383.40 


13,842.97 


B. — Statement  of  stock  account,  exhibiting  the  securities  in  which  the  funds  of  the  Cherokee 
Nation  are  invested  and  now  on  hand  and  the  annual  interest  on  the  same. 


Stocks. 


CHBBOKEB  NATIONAL  FUND. 

United  States  issue  to  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  Eastern 
Division 

CHKBOKEB  SCHOOL  FUND. 

United  States  issue  to  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  Eastern 
Division 

CUFJtOKEE  ORPHANS'  FUND. 

Vnite<l  states  issue  to  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  Eastern 
Division 


Per      Original 
cent. '    amount. 


Amounton 
hand. 


6  $156,638.56 


6 


6 


51,854.28 


$156,638.56 


51, 854. 28 


22,223.26 


Annual 
interest. 


$9,396.31 


8,lU.a6 


1,333.40 


C. — Statement  of  stocks  held  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  as  custodian  for  the 

Cherokee  yation,  showing  the  amount  noiv  on  hand. 


Stocks. 


United  States  issue  to  Union  Paciflo  Railroad,  Eastern  Division. 


Amount  on 
band. 


$230,716.10 
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D. — Stattmeiit  of  fund*  held  in  truit  bg  Me  Govemmmt  in  liew  ofinvtitmmt. 


■Anavalivort.  UH.  passlM. 


sa,i96,i7a.i3  '   1, S4I. 511. u 

FU^^soond  CoDgnw. 
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The  changes  in  the  statement  of  funds  held  hy  the  Government  in  lien  of  inyest- 
ment  are  accounted  for  as  follows,  viz : 

The  fands  have  been  increased  by — 

Crow  Creek  4  per  cent  fund $187, 030. 00 

Kansas  general  fond,  lands 835.70 

Menominee  lo2  fund,  sale  of  logs 126,661. 16 

Osa^o  fund,  siue  of  lands 1, 876. 28 

Omaha  fund,  sale  of  lands 47.380.31 

Otoe  and  Missonria  fund,  sale  of  lands 1,804.11 

Pawnee  f  u nd,  sale  of  lands 2, 078. 68 

Shoshone  and  Bannock  fond,  sale  of  lands 70. 00 

Total 367,884.28 

The  funds  have  been  decreased  by- 
Creek  «9neral  fund,  cash  payment $200, 000. 00 

Crow  Creek  4  i)er  cent  fund,  payment  to  attorney 18. 703. 00 

Crow  fund,  payment  to  Indians 11, 347. 70 

Kickapoo  4  ])er  cejit  fund,  payment  to  Indians 633. 00 

Kickapoo  general  fund,  payment  to  Indians 4,641. 00 

Menominee  logf uud,  payment  to  Indians 45. 146. 66 

Shoshone  and  Bannock  fund,  cattle 40.061.00 

Sisseton  and  Wahneton  fund,  cash  payment 100, 800. 00 

Siletz  general  funa,  cash  payment 4,000.00 

624.255.14 

Netdccrease 156,420.01 

Amount  reported  in  statement  D,  Xovember,  1804 38, 852, 807. 04 

Deduct  amount  of  net  decrease 156, 420. 01 

Total,  as  before  sUted 38, 106»  476. 13 

I 

£. — Interest  collected  on  United  States  bonds. 


Fund  cf  tribe. 

Face  of 
bonds. 

Period  for  which  interest  was  collected. 

Interest. 

Cherokee  national  fund 

$156,638.56 
156,638.56 

51.854.28 
51.854.28 

22,223.26 
22, 223. 26 

Jnly  1. 1804,  to  January  1,1805 

$4,600.16 

January  1. 1805,  to  July  1.1805 

4,600.16 

July  1. 1804.  to  January  1, 1805 

0,808.32 

Cherokee  school  fund 

1.666.68 

January  1, 1805,  to  July  1.1805 

1.666.68 

Jnly  1, 1804,  to  Janmury  1.1805 

8,11L26 

Cherokee  orphan  fund 

066.70 

January  1. 1805.  to  July  1. 1805 

606.70 

1,838.40 

Statement  of  appropriations  made  by  Congress  from  July  1  to  August  15, 1894,  on  non- 
paying  stocks  held  in  trust  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  vttrious  Indian  tribes. 


Arkansas 

Florida 

North  Carolina . 
South  Carolina . 

Tennessee 

Tennessee 

Tennessee 

Virginia 

Louisiana 


Bonds. 


Total  amount  appropriated. 


Per 
cent. 


6 
7 
6 
6 
6 

? 

6 
6 


Principal. 


$168, 

42, 

88, 

122, 

m. 

66, 
144, 
541. 

22. 


000.00 
000.00 
UOO.OO 
000.00 
000.00 
666.66 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 


Annnal  in- 
terest 
appropriAted. 


$1,270.36 
370.52 
287.84 
022.52 
786.41 
44L0O 
807.30 
4.000.84 
166.36 


0,242.82 


TRUST  FUNDS  AND  TRUST  LANDS. 


469 


The  receipts  and  diabiireements  since  November  1, 1894,  as  shown  l>y  the  books  of 
the  Indian  Office,  on  account  of  sales  of  Indian  lands,  are  exhibited  in  the  following 
statement: 


AppropriatlonH. 


ProceedR  of  Sioux  renerTa-  > 
tioiiB  in  MinneeM>ta  and 
Dakota. 

Fulfilling  treaty  with  Kan 
sas,  proceeds  of  lands. 

Fulfilling  treaty  with  Mi* 

amis  of    Kansas,    pro- 

c«^s  of  lands.  I 

Fulfilling  treaty  with  Oma- 

has,  proceeds  of  lands. 
Fulfilling      treaty     with  j 

( hiages,  proceed  s  of  tmst 

lands. 
Proceeds    of     Klamath 

River  Reservation. 
I'roceeds  of  Kew  York  In- 
dian lands  in  Kansas. 
Fulfilling  treaty  with  Pot 

tawatomies,  proceeds  of 

lands. 
Fulfilling  treaty  with  Win- 

nelmgoea,    proceeds    of 

lauds. 
Fulfilling  treaty  with  Sacs 

and  Foxes  of  Missouri, 

proceeds  of  lands. 
Fulfilling      treaty     with 

Shawnees,   proceeds  of 

lands. 
Fulfilling  treaty  with 

Dtoes    and  Missooriaa, 

proceeds  of  lands. 
Fulflllingtreatv  with  Paw- 
nees, proceeds  of  lands. 
Fnlfilllngtreaty  with  Uma- 

tillas,  proceeas  ot  lands. 
Fulfilling  treaty   with 

Kickapoos,  proceeds  of 

lands. 

Total 


Acts  and  treaties. 


12  SUt.,  819,  act  Mar. 
3.1R88. 

Article  4,  treaty  of 
Oct.  5, 1860,  12  Stat.. 
1112. 

Act  of  Mar.  3. 1872 


Acts  of  July  31.  1872, 

and  Aug.  7, 1882. 
2d  art  treaty  Sept.  29, 

1805, 2  sec.,  act  July 

15, 1870. 
Act  of  June  17, 1802, 

27  SUts.,  52-3. 
Acts  of  Feb.  19,  1873, 

and  June  23, 1874. 
Treaty  Feb.  27,  1887, 

15  iiUt.,  532. 

2d  art.  treaty  1850,  act 
Feb.  2, 18^. 

Treaty  Mar.  6.  1871, 
12  SUt..  1171,  act 
Aog.  15, 1876. 

AcU  of  Anr.  7.  1800, 
and  Jan.  11, 1875. 

Act  of  Ang.  15, 1876. . . 


Act  of  Apr.  10, 1876 . . . 

Act  of  Ang.  5, 1882, 22 

Stat.,  209. 208. 
Act  of  July  28,  1882, 

22  Stat.,  177. 


On  hand 

November 

1,1804. 


Amount 

received 

during 

year. 


10,336.77  !        $311.27 


25, 167. 10 

77.04 

216,622.01 
8.243,374.74 


3,007.68 
20,145.02 

10, 800. 61 


209.50 

020,065.83 

410,876.36 

104,026.73 

13,324.03 


835.70 


47, 380. 31 
1,876.28 

5,750.37 


28.58 


1,804.11 


2,07&58 


Disbursed 

during 

the  year. 


175.00 


1.600.60 
1,576.63 


533.00 


On  hand 

November 

1,1806. 


$0,573.04 

26  002.80 

77.04 

204.012.22 
8.245.251.02 

■        5. 750. 37 

1,308.08 

27.668.30 

10.300.61 

28.68 

299.50 

622,850.94 

421,053.94 

194,920.73 

12.790.18 


0.705,522.32       00,173.20         3.705.13 


0.851,000.48 


EXECUTIVK  ORDKR  RELATING  TO  AN  INDIAN  RESERVATION. 

ExECTTivE  Mansion,  July  Itlh,  1895. 

In  lien  of  an  Exccntivo  order  dated  July  Otii,  1895,  Retting  a^iart  certain  lands  iu 
the  Territory  of  Oklahoma  for  the  pnrpost^s  of  a  boarding  and  industrial  school  for 
tlie  Clioyenne  and  Ara]|)uho  Indians,  which  order  is  hereby  cancelled,  it  is  hereby 
ordered  that  the  following  describe*!  tracts  of  country  in  said  Territory,  viz:  The 
southwest  quarter  of  section  twenty-nine  (29);  the  southeast  anarter  of  section 
thirty  (l^);  the  east  half  of  section  thirty-one  (31)  and  section  thirty-two  (32),  all 
in  Township  fourteen  (1-1)  north,  of  range  twenty  (20)  west,  of  the  Indian  meridian, 
bo  and  the  same  are  hereby  withdrawn  from  settlement  and  entry  and  reserved  and 
set  apart  for  the  purposes  of  a  boarding  and  industrial  school  for  the  Cheyenne  and 
Arapahoe  Indians;  Provided,  That  this  withdrawal  shall  not  affect  any  existing  valid 
riglitH  of  any  party. 

Gkovkk  Cleveland. 
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INDUN  LEOISLATIUH. 

enioUed  as  memben  of  BSid  tribe  on  January  first,  eightaen  himdrecl 

and  ninety;  but  tbia  sball  not  be  held  to  impair  or  otherwise  affact 

tbe  rifrbbi  or  equities  of  any  person  whose  claim  to  niembenbip  ia 

said  tribe  is  now  pending  and  beiug  iuvestigated,"  be,  and  the  same 

is  beruby,  repeated. 

CO  iiiit-     Tho  SecFctiiry  of  the  Interior  is  berebv  authorized  and  directed 

'"liosi  ^  suspend  action  under  the  provieioue  of  tlieAct  of  Cougross  approved 

'  March  third,   eighteen   hundred  and  ninety-three  (Twenty-seventh 

p.S41.    Statutes,  six  hundred  and  forty-oue),  ratifying  the  agreement  with 

the  Cherokee  Nation  uf  December  uineteentli,  eighteen  hundred  aud 

ninety-one,  ob  to  the  actual  Tumoval  from  the  Cherokeo  country  of  per- 


is designated  by  the  authorities  as  intruders,  until  the  appraisal  of 
loe  value  of  the  iiii pro v emeu tb  of  siifb  pyrsous  shall  liave  lieen  com- 
pleted and  approved  by  tho  Secretary  of  tbe  Interior  and  submitted  by 


I  to  Con|;reti8,  and  tbo  rpmovul  of  such  iutrudcrs  shall  not  be  made 
I.  earlier  tlian  January  iirat,  oigbteon  bundled  and  ninety-aii;  Proeidtd, 

•  bopsJd  Xhat  whenever  any  intruder  ahull  bnv»  buan  paid  or  tendered  the 
l'ut"BM  appraised  value  of  his  improvements,  if  he  does  not  immediately  sur- 
'  render  poHScseion  of  the  same  to  the  authorities  of  tbe  Cherokee 
Nation  ne  shall  pay  rent  therefor  at  the  rate  usual  in  tbe  country,  but 
this  provision  shall  not  be  construed  to  extend  the  time  for  the  removal 
of  intruders  according  to  the  forogoiug  agreement  beyond  the  firet 
day  of  January,  eigliteeu  hundred  and  uinety-sii. 
iilFoies     That  tbe  tjucretary  of  the  Interior  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  directed  to 
iiM|i]ii.    examine  the  claim  of  the  Sue  and  Fo'i  Inilians  of  Mississippi,  now 
a  be  01-  residing  in  tbe  State  of  Iowa,  as  set  forth  in  their  memorial  presented 
to  Congress  (Senate  Miscellaneous  Document  Numbered  Forty-eight, 
Fifty-t^ird  Congress,  third  session),  for  tbe  payment  of  annuities  and 
other  sums  from  tbe  tribal  funds  of  said  tiau  aud  Fox  Indians  of  Uis- 
sissippi  and  any  and  all  claims  of  that  portion  of  the  tribe  residing  in 
Iowa,  and  to  ascortam  whether,  uuder  any  treaties  or  Acts  of  Congresa, 
any  amount  is  justly  due  them  as  a  portion  of  said  tribe  from  those 
of  said  tribe  now  in  Oklubonia  by  reason  of  any  unequal  distribution 
of  tribal  annuities,  land  funds,  or  funds  from  other  sources,  and  if  so, 
bow  much,  giving  full  opportunity  to  all  parties  in  Int^vst  to  be 
heard,  and  toreport  hisconclusiouBtoCoiigrcBsat  the  next awembling 
thereof. 
iDdiana     To  pay,  out  Of  any  money  in  tbe  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropri- 
Ldent  for  '^  '^i^  t'*6  Indiana  &liami  Indians  residing  in  the  State  of  Indiana  or 
teu.        elsewhere,  tbe  sum  of  forty-eight  thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  dollars  and  thirty-eight  cents,  wbicb  said  sum  of  money  was  by 
the  United  States  taken  from  their  tribal  funds  against  their  protes^ 
and  in  violation  of  the  treaty  of  eighteen  hundred  uud  fifty-four,  and 
paid  to  other  persons  not  entitled  to  it ;  which  facts  have  been  found 
and  determined  by  tbe  Court  of  Claims,  in  Congressional  case  num- 
bered nine  thousand  two  bundred  and  lifty-five,  and  reported  to  Con- 
^,  gross,  wliitb  sum  shall  be  immediateU-  available:  Providtd,  \oiBerer, 

iitof^t-lTiat  before  tbe  payment  of  nuy  part  of'^said  sum  to  said  Indians  there 


that  hetore  tbe  payment  of  nuy  part  of  said  sum  to  said  Indians  there 
shall  be  deducted  and  paid  to  tbe  attorney  of  record  in  the  Coart  of 
Claims,  employed  by  said  Indians  under  an  agreement  heretofore 

ed  by  tbo  Secretary  of  tbe  Interior  and  the  CommiBsioner  of 

Afl'aira,  thesum  so  approved  li^  tbe  Secretary  and  CommiMioner, 


;e 


SiiMial  agent  to  "*'*'  Bxceoding  ten  per  centum  of  safd  amount :  And  provided  furtktr, 

idiiIlv  puynicnt.    That  said  sum  sbull  be  paid  to  the  ludians  entitled  t-o  receive  the  same 

by  a  special  agtut  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and' 

shall  be  distriliutod  to  said  Indians  under  such  ruloB  nnd  ct^gnlaUanfi 

as  tbe  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  prescribe. 

Miaui.  Inil.  T.     That  section  tweuty-one  hundred  and  thirty' nine  of  the  Uuviwd 

niIp  of  liqiiora  Statutes  of  tbe  United  States,  as  amended  by  the  A't  of  July  twenty- 

Vol  ■"'"„  MO   third,  eighteen  handred  and  nine-two  (Twenty-seven  Stiitutps,  two 

'"''''      '  hundred  and  sixty),  be,  and  the  same  is  hereliv,  •'xieiidcd  over  sod 

made  applicable  to  the  town  and  town  itito  of  Miuiui  in  the  IndiMl  .1 

Territory;  and  the  Unit«d  States  cooils  of  said  Territory  shitll  hkf« 

full  jurisdiction  thereof. 

[u.  B07.|  That  the  allotments  of  land  made 

.n.  '"'"  '"*''"  In'lian  Territory,  in  pursuance  of  an  act  of  iti.o  l^unpnw  JCulioa 
^■, lo, mo n,.  Council,  approved  March  twenty-third,  eighteen  hundred  nud  a'— ^ 
cDuflrueit.  three,  be,  aud  the  same  are  hereby,  ratified  and  i-outirmed,  si  ~  ' 
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reTiaion,  fiometion,  and  approval  hj-  the  Pectotnty  of  the  Interior: 
Frorided,  hotrerer,  Tbiit  any  ullottep  wliii  may  lie  diasiitinlieil  with  his    />„[,,«„ 
vllotmeut  sliall  liavo  all  the  rif;lilH  to  coiit««t  tlic  Hiitnc  pruriiled  for  iu     Jtevinioa. 
•aid  act  of  the  Quanaw  National  Cuaocil  siit^i-ct  to  revi»[oii,  correc- 
tion, nad  approval  by  tbe  Secretary  of  the  Interior.    Aud  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  lutuTiur  is   lieroby  atithoriiHid  to  joigiie  patents  to  Haiti     I'liicuis. 
allottees  in  accunlaiice  theronitli :  rrorldiH,  That  unid  alio  1  men  tit  Hliall 
be  inalienable  for  a  period  of  tweuty-tivo  yearn  ftoiii  uiiil  iifti-r  the     InallcniiWe  i 
date  of  said  pateuta:  -Ind  proridiil  fafllier.  That  the  gnrjiliin  lanilH  on  l,"^"  ^J""' 
said  reservation,  if  auy,  may  be  allotted  from  time  to  time,  by  Baid  '  tjurjiiuH  luur 
tribe  to  its  lueiuboni,  under  the  ubuvc-uutitled  act. 

Sec.  9.  Thatthosnmof  aixthoiiHnnil  Anllnra  is  hereby  apnropri a tc<l,    itlO(m.i 
out  of  any  inoDejs  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwiHe  ajipropnalfd,  or  hii     n'yiinilirtlw, 
much  thoreiif  asuiay  benuressiiry,  saidamoiinl  tobeanailditiunalHnin     rurcliuhi. 
to  that  appropriated  by  Act  of  Congress  approved  AiiKUBt  lifteciith,  ^"J^*  ■"''  "''"'■ 
eit|[hteen  tanndredaudniuely-fuui',  made  for  the  pnrptiseef  pur<'buitin){^g„  q,|  ^., 
lauds  foitheAbsentoe  Wyandotte  1  nil  inns,  and  said  Aet  of  Cun|;toiH)iari3il(:uiie'.p.3( 
hereby  amended  to  ])n)vide  thai  should  Huch  lands  bo  purcliiuseil  of 
either  of  the  rivilixeil  Irilirs  id'  Indians  the  lands  so  piirchaHird  sliiiU    ODudiikma. 
not  bo  taken  in  severalty  until  nueli  timi^  as  tbe  lauils  lielonKiuic  to  the 
Indians  from  which  the  jniruliaso  ih  maile  Hhall  he  tnkeii  in  Mevcralty, 
and  no  norson  shall  be  dejirivcd  of  tin-  beiivlitN  uf  this  Act  and  the 
Act  of  August  lifCceiith,  eii-lilccn  hun<1rcd  anil  niuety-foni',  aiioru 
referred  to,  by  reason  tif  huvinu  lieeii  burn  of  an  Indian  woniun  who 
has  married  a  white  niou:  I'ruridal,  Thataaiil  Abseatuu  Wyandotte    l-rBTut. 
Indiana  accept  the  ahuve  amount  in  fait  payment  of  all  di-niauditajfaimit    Arn-iiioMn 
the  Government.    The  Seeretarv  of  the  Interior  is  beniby  authoriu'd  ^- 1"  Iwt. 
to  employ  H.  U.  Armstrouf;,  of  Wyandotte  Conuty,  Kausaii,  Ibu  attor-     «,_„i,i,_,. 
uey  ot  the  Absentee  Wyandotte  Indians,  a.»  a  special  atieut-  for  the      '  "^ 

purchase  of  the  lauds  as  provided  fcir  iu  the  Act  of  Co]]|;re.ts  abovii 
referred  to,  and  for  other  work  ni'i'cnsary  iu  the  proiidsea,  and  top;iy 
the  said  attorney  what  niav  he  di'cmcd  fair  and  equituble,  nut  esccuil- 
iug  the  sum  of  aix  hundreii  dollars. 

8ec.  10.  That  with  the  cuuttunti'fu  majority  of  the  cliicfn,  hoadnien,     I'minwatoni: 
and  mala  adults  of  the  I'ottnwatoniie  tribe  of  Indiuna  and  the  Kiiknjioo  "udKickupi™ 
tribe  of  Indians  iu  the  f>tato  of  Kansas,  uxpn;iiNcd  in  open  council  by  k^bs  in'tn 
each  tribe,  the  Secretary  of  tlie  Interior  be,  aud  he  hereby  is,  author-  fur. 
ieed  to  cause  to  be  sold,  in  trust  for  said  Indians,  the  surplus  or  unal- 
lotted lands  of  the  reservations  of  the  I'ot  taw  atomic  trilM  of  Indians 
of  Jnckaon  Connty,  Kansas,  aud  tlie  Klckaiioo  tribe  of  Indiana  iu 
Brown  Conuty,  Kansas.     The  said  lands  uliull  be  appraised,  iu  tracts    Appraisal, 
of  ei|{hty  acres  cacb,  by  three  rompeteut  cnniniiaeiuiicrs,  one  of  whom 
shall  be  selected  by  the  Indiana,  and  the  other  two  Hhallbe  appointed 
by  the  Secretary  uf  tholutorliir:  I'roriihil,  That  either  tribe  may  con-    PnrlM. 
sent  to  the  sale  nf  itsou'u  lands  aud  auleet  a  comuiiBiiiuner  without  the    g*J"'*'*J  " 
consent  of  the  other,  and  when  one  trilie  diws  consent  tosucb  sals  tbc  "'■'■""■" 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  ]irucced  tosell  the  surplus  laudl  of  M*^ 
tribe.  »SAU-«fc^ 

That  after  the  appraisement  of  aaid  laada  the  Secretary  of  »>  *"    "^ 
terior  shall  be,  and  hereby  is,  antliorli^i'd  to  oHer  the  saiuey  <*»>■•' 
the  United  SUt^MUic  land  otUceat  Tupeka,  Kansas,  at  )>ek*^JS^   f«ww, 
'    the  bJghegfc^^^^JViwMl^^fct  no  ncirtioii  nf  wach  laial  "fT   H.  >    -  ,  ., 
d  at  tel.  t^H^bn«^BHu.ercof,  and  in  !.«  «—  •L*>^  -' 
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ExpeDses, 
imbursable. 


ro- 


Parchaaea   by  oontaixiB  ft  fraotional  exeesB  over  one  himdred  and  sixty  aevee!  Pro- 
Indians,  vided,  Thftt  any  Indian  twenty-one  years  of  age  may  purchase  not 
exceeding  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  without  the  requirements  as 

Payments.  to  settlement  upon  the  lands.  All  purchasers  shall  pay  one-fourth  ot 
the  purchase  price  at  the  time  said  land  is  bid  oft',  one-fourth  in  one 
year,  one-fourth  in  two  years,  and  one-fourth  in  three  years,  with 
interest  on  the  deferred  payments  at  the  rate  of  six  per  centum  per 
annum,  and  such  sums  when  paid  shall  be  placed  in  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  to  the  credit  of  the  respective  tribes  of  Indians, 
and  draw  interest  at  the  rate  of  live  ]>er  centum  per  annum,  which 
interest  shall  be  paid  annually  to  said  tribes,  respectiyely,  per  capita, 

Patents  to  bo  in  cash.    No  patents  shall  issue  until  all  payments  shall  nave  Doen 

retaine<l  u n  t il  mj^d^ .  ^^^  q^  failure  of  any  purchaser  to  make  payment  ns  required 

payment  m  fuu.  ^^,  ^^iih  section  he  shall  forfeit  the  lands  purchased,  and  the  same 

shall  be  subject  to  entry  and  sale,  at  the  appraised  value  thereof,  or 

shall  be  again  ofifered  at  public  sale,  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 

may  determine. 

School  lands     There  shall  be  exempted  from  the  provisions  of  this  section  the 

exempt  from  sale  ja^jg  upon  which  the  two  boarding  or  industrial  schools  are  located 

on  these  reservations,  not  exceeding  six  hundred  and  forty  acres  for 

each  school,  the  amount  to  be  determined  and  designated,  after  the 

tribe  shall  have  assented,  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

That  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  this  section  into  effect  the  sum  of 
one  thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  neces- 
sary, be,  and  the  same  hereby  is,  ai>propriated,  out  of  any  money  in 
the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  which  sum  shidl  be  reim- 
bursed to  the  United  States  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  first  sales  of 
lands  made  under  the  provisions  hereof,  each  tribe  to  be  charged  only 
with  the  expenses  attending  the  sale  of  its  own  lands. 

That  before  any  of  the  surplus  lands  belongin ;( to  the  Kickax)oo  tribe 
of  Indians  shall  be  sold  under  the  provisions  of  this  section,  there  shall 
be  allotted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  eighty  acres  to  each  of  the 
children  of  said  tribe  residing  on  or  adjacent  to  said  reservation  who 

Action  onthisiii^ve  not  heretofore  received  any  lands:  Providedf  lliatthis  section 
section.  jjjj^y  ^g  adopted  or  rejected,  separate  and  apart  from  the  other  provi- 

sions of  this  Act,  by  the  said  Kickapoo  tribe. 

^^l^i  ^^^^^     Sec.  11.  That  in  all  payments  or  disbursements  of  money  to  Indians 

pay-  individually  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  authorized,  in  his 

discretion,  to  detail  an  ofiicer  from  his  Department  or  appoint  a  special 

agent  to  make  or  to  superintend  and  inspect  such  payment;  and  when 

Compensation,  made  by  special  agent  the  Secretary  shall  fix  a  reasonable  compensa- 
tion for  the  services  of  such  special  agent  and  pay  it  out  of  the  money 
to  be  disbursed.    In  all  cases  the  agent  making  such  payment  shall 

Bond.  give  bond  to  the  United  States  in  double  the  amount  to  be  disbursed, 

with  ^ood  and  sufficient  security,  to  be  approved  by  the  Secretary, 
conditioned  for  the  faithful  performance  of  his  duties.  All  such  pay- 
ments to  be  made  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe. 

Approved,  March  2,  1895. 


Allotment  to 
children. 


Proviso. 


to    make 
meDts. 


March  2,  1895.      Chap.  105.  An  Act  to  proTide  for  the  salaries  of  the  Judges  and  other  offioers  of 
the  United  States  court  in  the  Indian  Territory. 


28  Stats.,  p.  966. 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Fepreeenlativee  of  the  United 
Indian    Terri-  States  of  America  in  Congreee  assembledy  That  the  sum  of  fifty  thousand 
Appropriation  dollars,  or  SO  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary^  is  hereby  appropriated, 
for  court  officials,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  pay 
j.nte,  p.603.      the  salaries  and  allowances  of  the  judges,  district  attorneys,  mar- 
shals, clerks,  and  commissioners  of  the  United  States  court  in  the 
Irdian  Territory  for  the  current  fiscal  year  and  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-six. 

Approved;  March  2;  1895. 
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RESOLUTIONS. 

[No.  10.]    Joint  RMolntion  To  confirm  the  enlargement  of  tli<>  KM  Cliff  Indian  Febraarj20,1885. 

BMervation,  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  made  in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three, 

and  for  the  allotment  of  same.  28  Stats.,  p.  970. 

Rfolvtd  by  the  Senate  and  Houee  of  Repreeentatives  of  the  United  States 
of  Jmerioa  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  lands  in  townships  nam-     ^^^  Cliff  In- 
hered fifty-one  and  fifty-two  north,  of  range  three  west;  fifty -one  and  tJon°\^i^***'^*' 
fifty-two  north  of  range  four  west;  and  fifty -one  and  fifty-two  north,     j*    .    *    ,,  . 
of  range  five  west,  in  Bayfield  County,  Wisconsin,  withdrawn  from  to.    °  *     ««<iea 
sale  or  location  for  the  purpose  of  an  enlargement  of  the  Ked  Cliff 
Indian  Reservation  in  said  county  by  the  several  orders  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  General  Laud  Ofiice  bearing   dates  May  twenty- 
seventh,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three,  June  third,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  sixty-three,  and  September  eleventh,  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty-three,  be,  and  they  hereby  are,  declared  to  be  a  part  of  said 
Indian  reservation  as  fully  and  to  the  same  effect  as  if  they  had  been 
embraced  in  and  reserved  as  a  part  of  said  Red  Cliff  Reservation  by 
the  provisions  of  the  treaty  with  the  Chippewas  of  Lake  Superior    Vol.  lo.p.itoo. 
dated  September  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-four;  and  said 
lands  shall  be  allotted  to  the  members  of  the  Ked  Ciift*  band  of  said 
Chippewas  of  Lake  Superior  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
said  treaty :  Provided.  That  the  President  of  the  United  States  in  mak-    Proviso. 
ing  allotments  mav  divide  said  lands  between  said  Indians  in  such    Division  of  al- 
manner  as  will  in  his  judgment  be  the  most  equitable.  lotments. 

Approved,  February  20, 1896. 


[No.  27.]    Joint  Besolntion  Continning  the  present  officers  of  the  courts  in  the    March  2, 1805. 
Indian  Territory  nntil  the  bill  for  the  reorganisation  of  the  jadiciary  of  that  Terri — 


tory  which  has  passed  both  Houses  of  Congress  and  awaits  the  s{gnature  of  the    28  Stats.,  p.  974. 
President  of  the  united  States  becomes  a  law. 

Besolved  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepreeentatives  of  the  United  States    Indian    Terri- 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  until  the  appointment  and  toi^. 
qualification  of  the  district  attorneys,  marshals,  and  clerks  of  court  JP'^*^*®"5  ^^^ 
in  the  three  judicial  diatricte  acoordini?  to  the  act  entitled  '*An  Act  J^J?" 
to  provide  for  the  appointment  of  additional  judges  of  the  United    Anu,  p.  fl03. 
States  court  in  the  Indian  Territory,  and  for  other  purposes,"  which 
has  passed  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  and  now  awaits 
the  consideration  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  district 
attorney,  the  marshal,  and  the  clerk  of  the  court  shall  respectively 
perform  all  the  duties  appertaining  to  such  offices  in  such  districts; 
and  until  the  appointment  and  qualification  of  the  judges  required  to 
be  appointed  in  the  northern  and  southern  judicial  districts  the  com- 
missioners now  in  office  shall  have  jurisdiction  in  the  said  districts  as 
heretofore. 

Approved,  March  2,  1895. 
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RESERVATION  LANDS  OCCUPIED  BY  RELIGIOUS  SOCIETIES. 

Lands  upon  Indian  reservations  occupied  by  religious  societies  for  civilizing,  edmeoHanalf 

and  religious  purposes.  * 

[The  grants,  except  in  few  instances,  do  not  convey  the  fee  simple  of  the  property,  bat  the  right  of 

oooapancy  for  the  aforesaid  purposes.] 

Nc>TB.— In  some  causes  the  favorable  action  of  the  Indians  is  still  wanting  in  order  to  complete  the 
validity  of  the  grants :  in  others  the  Government  aathorization  is  not  clear. 


Name  of  reservation  or 
agency. 


ABIZOMA. 

Colorado  River , 
Gila  River 


Do. 
Papago 
Pima  . . 


I  Date  of 
Acres    |  grant  or 
granted.       occu- 
:  pancy.l 


San  Carlos 

Do 

CAUPORNIA. 

Hoopa  Valley 

Mission 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Do 

Ronud  Valley. 


COLOBADO. 

Southern  Ute 


DAKOTA   (NORTH  AND 
801TH). 


Chev<'nno  River 
\)o 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do 

Crow  Creek. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Lower  I?rul6 . 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


16U 

6 
5 


1890 
1891 


For  what  purpoee  need. 


100 
10 

160 


1868 
1890 
1894 

1890 


Woman's  American  Baptist 
Home  MiHsion  Society. 

Presbyterian 

Roman  (>athoUc 

Presbyterian 


Women's  National  Indian 

Association. 
Evauffelical  Lutheran,  Gen- 

eralSynod  of  Wisconsin. 


I 


Massachusetts  Indian  Asso- 
ciation. 
Romau  Catholic 


1890 

1889 

1889 

1889 
1887 


1 

10 
40 
80 
160 
80 


30 
M60 
§160 

40 

112 
i|2 


1873 
1879 
1881 
1874 
1888 
1873  to 
1885 

1892 
1872 
1887 
1887 
1887 
1895 


1872 
1886 
1876 
1886 
1894 
1894 


Ladies   Mission  Society  of 
Riverside,  Cal. 

Wisconsin  Indian  Associa- 
tion. 

Women's  National  Indian 
Association, 
do 

Woman's     Baptist    Home 
Mission  Society. ; 


Protestant  Episcopal . . . 

do , 

do 

do 

do 

American  Missionary  Asso- 
ciation. 

Protestant  Episcopal 

do , 

do 

Grace  Mission 

Roman  Catholic 

Domestic  and  Foreira  Mis- 
sionarv  Society,  Protes- 
tant Episcopal. 

Protestant  Episcopal 

....do 

....do 

do 

Presbyterian 

Protestant  EpiHcopal 


School  and  mission. 

Church. 

One  church. 

Onechoroh.    Ko  oleim  to 

land. 
Mission  and  aohool. 

Misaion  and  aohool. 


Mission  and  aohool. 

Churches  at  St.  IgBacIo 

and  at  Santa  laabeL 
School  and  misaion. 

Mission. 

Mission    and    8oho<d    aft 

(^oahuilla. 
Misaion  at  Portrero. 
Mission  and  aohool. 


Church  and  achooL 
Church. 
Chapel. 
Do. 
Church  and  rectory. 
Mission   buildings   at    11 

stations  and  100  acree  aft 

each  asked  for. 
Mission. 

Church  and  parsonage. 
Church. 

Industrial  school. 
Boarding  school. 
Chapel. 


Church  and  parsonage. 
Church  builaing. 

Do. 
One  church. 
Church  and  parsonage. 
Mission. 


*  This  table  is  brought  down  to  November  1, 1895. 

t  In  some  cases  this  date  refers  to  the  time  when  the  officers  granted  authority  for  occupancy  condi- 
tioned on  consent  thereto  being  given  by  the  Indians. 

*  Transferred  to  American  Baptist  Homo  Mission  Society. 
9  Patented  In  18M.  U  On  agency  reserve. 
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'»  for  deitjsiii^,  edHMHonal, 


■gencr. 

Aoi™ 
gnoted. 

D.u»r 

gnmtor 
panoy-l 

Rw  whst  pnnwH  u»d. 

BoiTTH)— L-Dntd  aned. 

BO 
IflO 

40 

Zl 
ISO 

1« 

u 

.«' 

'■'so 

1 

MU 

IM 
180 

isw" 

Church  and  wmelery. 

Tnitl- MonnUin 

mlaatcin  dwellluun. 

ISM 
lUt 

leM 

miuion  dwell  In  k. 

"S""       " 

Amertcmi  MiHlODirv  AuM- 

l«88 
18M 

leiu 

1S92 

....  do 

American  Uinlour;  Auo. 
P^lilt^t  EpiMop.1 

ProtMUnt  EptKopkl 

ii 

clfr""'-^"-"""" 

TlirM  chapclB. 

'S 

ADKiieni  Uiiaicmuy  Aho- 

180 
liM 

a 

UumivitEc  uDd  Kurritni  Mia- 
•  lonary    SoclMy.   ProWa- 

IBQI  KpiHDpBl. 

Chapel. 

CUnruh.  Mhool,  and  p»r- 

1841 

isas 

igai 

1978 
U81 

1881 
18S8 

law 

IBSO 

polnWonreBTv.. 
Cnnnh  and  pononaKs. 

£lro? 

IS) 

do 

dwelling. 

- 

.....do""'. 

Cbapel  and  aohool. 
H«pHaliiDdiDiBaiOD. 

MlMloB  baUdlng. 

BO 

Bu^plulondmlKBlDU. 

^ 

Do 

PmtMtHnl  Episcopal 

Chnrcb,    porionBga,    and 

BUbODl. 

as-""-™-- 

•Tbl»  Uble  la  broii(ht  down  to  Not 
iBned  OD  cDDHVnC  (hereto  bolng  given 


1  office  grutod  autboHty  for  occupancf  condl- 
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Lands  upon  Indian  re9ervatUm§  oecmpied  hy  reUgiouB  9oci0li€9fcr  eMlMmg,  wimeaHammip 

and  reliffious  purpotes* — Continued. 


l^amo  of  re«ervatioQ  or 
agency. 


IDAHO. 


CuMir  d'AlAne 
Do 


Nez  Perc^^s 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do.... 
Fort  Hall. 


Leiiibi 


INDIAN  TERKITORT. 


Wyandotte 
Do.... 

Seneca 

Do 

Ottawa 

Do 

M(m1oc 

Quapaw  ... 


IOWA. 


Sac  and  Fox 

KANSAS. 

Cbipwwa  and  Muntee. 


pw 
Do 


MICHIGAN. 
Micliigan 


MI.VNBSOTA. 

Whito  Earth 

Do 


Acres 
granted. 


640 
1,920 


1 
20 


640 
160 


2 
10 

8 

20 
20 
20 

5 
40 


Date  of 

grantor 

occa- 

panoy.t 


Name  of  orguiisation. 


1845 

1885 


1860 


1891 
1892 
1873 


1890 


1873 
1882 
1883 
1890 
1890 
1890 
1880 
1893 


Koman  Catholic 
do 


Preabyterian 


do 

do 

Boman  Catholic. 


Jk-m  15.  \Jm  jr.  M.  ........ 

CoDnecticnt  Indan 
oiation. 


Aaao- 


Friends  and  Methodist. 

Friends 

Friends 

Methodist  Episcopal. . . 

Friends 

Baptist 

do 

Roman  Catholic 


160 
30 


Do 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


White  Earth, 


Do. 
Do. 

Do. 


63 

70 

40 
1 
40 
54.85 

171 

160 
80 

160 


Red  Lake . . . 

Do 

Do 

Do     ... 

Do 

Lvet'b  [jiike 


160 
160 


1890 


Moravians 

Reformed    Church   in   the 
United  States. 


Protestant  Episcopal 
do 


1883 

1894' 

1875 

1889 
1894 

1891 


1889 
1889 
1878 


.do 

.do 

do 

do 


Roman  Catholic. 


.do 


Order  of  St.  Benedict,  Roman 

Catholic. 
Swedish  Christian  Mission 

Society. 

Roman  Catholic 

do 

Protestant  Episcopal 

do 

do 

do 


do 


For  what  p«irpo«e  nsed. 


Mission. 

Two  schools  and  miaaiona. 
Donation  of  thla  land  to 
church  by  Indiana  not 
yet  conflnned  by  Con- 
gress. 

Four  churches.  .  Work 
conducted  and  buildinga 
owned  by  Indiana. 

Mission. 

Church. 

Church,  mission,  resi- 
dence, and  school. 

In  litigation. 

Mission  and  school. 


Church  and  paraonace- 

House. 

Church. 

Mission. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Church. 


Church  and  schooL 
Do. 


Mission  work  done  and 
building  erected  on  res- 
ervation, but  aooorata 
statistics  are  wanting. 

Two   churches,   hospital, 

and  parsonage. 
Church,  school,  and  dwell* 

ing. 
Church  and  parsonage. 
SchooL 

School  and  dwelling. 
Parsonage    and     mission 

building. 
Church   and    school    and 

mission  dwelling. 
School. 
Mission  and  school. 

Mission. 

Church  and  parsonage. 

School. 

Mission  and  sohooU 

Church  and  parsonage. 

Do. 
Church   and  two  parson- 
ages. 
Church  and  parsonage. 


WinueliagoshiHh 

*  Thin  table  i«  brought  down  to  November  1, 1895. 

flu  Boioe  cases  this  date  refers  to  the  time  when  the  office  granted  authority  for  occupancy  oondi- 
tioued  ou  oouseut  thereto  being  given  by  the  Indians. 
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Landi  upon  Indian  reservations  occupied  by  religious  societies  for  civilising,  educational, 

and  religious  purposes* — Continaed. 


Name  of  roMrvation  or 
agency. 


Acres 
granted. 


MOMTAMA. 

filackfeet 

Do 


Do 


Crow  ., 
Do 
Do 

Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do. 


Fort  Belknap. 

Do 

Flathead 

Do 

Do 

Fort  Peck 

Do 


Do 


Toogue  River. . . 

NEBRASKA. 


160 
1«0 

:i«o 

160 
160 
160 

160 
1 

10 
0 

10 

160 

160 

60 

172 

470 

4 

1 

§40 


Winnebago 

Omaha 

Do 


Santee. 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 


NKVADA. 

Kerada  Agency  (Pyra- 
mid Lale  Keserva* 
tion.) 

Western  Shoshone  . . . 


imw  Mxzioo. 


Jicarilla  Apache. 

Mescalero 

Nav^lo** 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Do.. 

Do.. 

Hoqai;; 

Pneblo.. 


Znfii  Pueblo..  •••• 


85 

160 

5 

440 

40 
80 
80 


250.1069 


80 

80 

80 

160 

160 

160 

640 

(»t) 

160 

40 


Date  of 
grantor 

occu- 
paucy.t 


1889 

1894 

1894 

1886 
1886 
1886 

1888 
1800 
1894 
1895 
1895 

1887 
1889 


Name  of  organization. 


Boman  Catholic. 


Society  of  Jesus  (Roman 
Catholic). 

Missionary  Society,  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Chnrch. 

Methodist  Episcopal 

Unitarian 

Roman  Catholic 


1894 
1889 


1889 
1889 
1889 

1885 

1885 
1885 
1872 


1895 


§510 


1888 
1890 
1887 
1889 
1889 
1890 

1892 
1894 
1889 
1894 


.do 

do 

.do 

do 


For  wliat  purpose  used. 


American  Missionary  Asso- 
ciation. 

Roman  Catholic 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Presbyterian 

do 

Presbyterian  Board  of  For- 
eign Missions. 

Roman  Catholic 


Not  yet  ocenpied  or  se- 
lected. 
Church. 

Mission. 

Not  yet  occupied. 

School. 

School,  chnrch,  and  mis- 
sion  dwellings. 

School. 

School  and  mission. 

Church. 
Do. 

Church  and  mission  build- 
ings. 

Church  and  school. 

School. 
Do. 
Do. 

For  pasture. 

Church  and  school. 

Mission  dwellings. 

Miitsion,   church,   and 
school. 

MiMsion  dwellings. 


Presbyterian Church. 

do I  School  and  church. 

Women's  National  Indian     Missionary  and  educa 


Association.il 
American  Missionary  Asso 

oiation. 

.....do 

Protestant  Episcopal  IT  ••• 
do 


.do 


Methodist  Episcopal 

Roman  Catholic 

Methodist  Episcopal 

do 

do 

Women's   National  Indian 
Association. 

Methodist  Episcopal 

Protestant  Episcopal 

Roman  Catholic 

Mennonite  Mission  Society. 
Presbyterian . 


tional. 

Normal  school  with  eight- 
een buildings. 

Bazille  chapel. 

Chapel. 

Chapel  and  mission  build- 
ing. 


Missionary  buildings. 


School. 

School  and  mission. 


1894 


.do 


Mission. 
Missionary  hospital. 

Mission. 

Schools  and  missions  ul 
three  pueblos.  Land  and 
buildings  used  by  per- 
mission of  Indians. 

School  and  mission. 


*  This  table  is  brought  down  to  November  1,  1895. 

t  In  some  cases  this  date  refers  to  the  time  when  the  office  granted  authority  for  occupancy  condi- 
tioned on  consent  thereto  being  given  by  the  Indians. 

1  Granted  in  1891  to  the  Brooklyn  Women's  Indian  Association,  but  surrendered  by  them  In  favor 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

J  On  agency  reserve. 

1)  Transferred  to  Board  Home  Missions,  Presbyterian  Church. 

IT  This  society  also  has  chapel  on  land  patented  to  a  Santee  Sioux  Indian. 

**  Partly  iQ  Arisona  and  Utah. 

tt  Enough  land  to  establish  a  missionary  hospital.    Amount  not  stated. 

n  In  Ansona. 

^  In  Uea  of  10  acres  granted  in  1888.    On  Executive  Reserve. 
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Lands  upon  Indian  reservatiann  occupied  by  religious  aooietist  for  etviUHng,  eimemUomai, 

and  religious  purposes* — Continued. 


Kame  of  reservation  or 
agency. 


NEW  MEXICO— cont'd. 
Pueblo 


NEW  YORK. 

New  York 


NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Eastern  Cherokee  . . . 


OKLAHOMA.. 

Cheyenne  and  Arapa- 
hoe. 

Do 

Do 


Do 

Kiowa,  etc 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Kiowa,  etc.  (WichiU). 


Otuifi^e 

Oaage 

Ponca  and  Otoe. 

Pawnee 

Do 


Acres 
granted. 


100 
100 


:2 

160 
160 
160 
160 
160 
160 

leo 

160 
160 


Sac  and  Fox 

Abnentee  Shawnee 

Citizen  Pottawatomie. 


40 
2 
§3.64 


Kickapoo 

OBROON. 


Grande  Ronde 

Klamath 

Siletz 

Umatilla 

Do 

Doll 

Warm  Springs 

Warm  Springs  (Slmna- 
•ho). 

UTAH. 


Uintah  and  Onray . 


5 
290 

160 


160 

10 

13 

60 
IF  160 
*•  14. 74 

40 


Date  of 
grant  or 

occa- 
pancy.t 


WASHINGTON. 


Colville 

Colville  (Spokane  Kes- 
ervation). 


1880 
1880 


1894 
1888 
1890 
1889 
1889 
1889 
1889 
1892 
1894 

1887 
1887 
1887 


1895 


1878 
1884 


1892 


1894 
1891 
1884 
1889 
1880 
1894 
1893 


1894 


Name  of  organization. 


Koman  Catholic 


Mennonites. 


do 

Yonng  Men's  Christian 
Association. 

Plymouth  Congregational . . 

Pre8byt«rian , 

do 

Roman  Catholic , 

Methodist  Kpiscopal,  South. 

Reformed  Presbyterian 

Baptist 

Christian  Church 

American  Baptist  Home 
Missionary  Society. 

Roman  Catholic 

Methodist  Episcopal 

do 

do 

Woman's  Home  Missionary 
Society,  Methodist  Epis- 
copal. 

Baptist 

Friends 

Roman  Catholic 


Friends. 


Roman  Catholic 

Methodist  Episcopal. 

do 

Presbyterian 

do 

Roman  Catholic 

United  Presbyterian. 
....do 


For  what  pozpoae  used. 


A  church  in  each  pueblo, 
and  schools  in  serend 
pnebloa;  land  owned  by 
Indiana. 


Mission  work  done  end 
buildings  ereeted  on  aev- 
eral  resetrationa,  but 
aoourmte  atatietioa 
wanting. 


Several  churoh  buiUUnga 
are  owned  by  the  In- 
dians. 


School. 

Do. 
Meetinghouse. 

Churoh. 

School  and  mission. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Mission. 
Church. 

Schools  and  churoh. 

School. 

Mission.  / 

Do. 
Missionary  cottage. 


Church.  "* 

Church  and  parsonage. 
Church  and  school.    They 

clahu  640  acres. 
Church  and  mission. 


Church  and  reeidenoe. 

Church. 

Mission. 

Do. 
School. 

Do. 
Mission. 
Mission  and  schooL 


Roman  Catholic Two  chapels. 

Women's   National  Indian     Day  school. 
Association. 


*  This  table  is  brought  down  to  November  1, 1895. 

1 1n  some  cases  this  date  refers  to  the  time  when  the  office  granted  authority  for  occupancy  condi* 
tioned  on  consent  thereto  being  given  by  the  Indians. 
I  On  agency  reserve. 

jSOn  land  reserved  for  agency  purposes  at  Pawnee  subagency. 
n  Authority  to  occupy  80  aci«8  (granted  in  1883)  revoked  in  1892. 
IT  Location  changed  in  1892. 
**  Two  acres  of  tract  granted  in  1886. 
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Landt  upon  IndUm  reaetcmHons  occupied  hy  religioua  8ocietie$  for  civilizingf  educational, 

and  reliffious  purposes* — Continued. 


Name  of  reservation  or 
agency. 


WASHDfOTON— cont'd. 


KeahBay. 

STiaqaally. 

Payallap . 

Do.... 

gnlnaiell . 
ammi ... 


TnlaUp 

Lnmnu 

If  nckleehoot  . 
Swinomiah  ... 
Port  Madiaon. 

Yakima 

Do 


WISCONSIN. 


Green  Bay. 
LaPointe. 


Oneida 
Do. 


WTOMINO. 


Shoshone 
Do.... 


Acres 
granted. 


130 
86 


90 

83 

185 

160 


5 
1 


160 
160 


Date  of 
grant  or 

occu- 
IMUicy.t 


Name  of  organisation. 


Episoopal 

Presbyterian  ... 
Roman  Catholic 
Presbyterian  ... 


1867 


1801 
18M 


1891 
18M 


1887 
1888 


Methodist  Episoopal. 


>Siz  chnrchea. 


Roman  Catholic 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Methodist  Episcopal j  Chnrch. 

RomanCathoUo :  Onechorch. 


For  what  pnrpose  used. 


Mission. 
Church. 

Do. 

Do. 


No  land. 


School    among  Nookaack 
Indians. 


Roman  Catholic 

Hobart  Mission,  Protestant 
Episcopal. 

Roman  Catholic 

Protestant  Episcopal 


Mission  work  has  been 
done  and  buildings  have 
been  erected  on  seyeral 
reservations  belonging 
to  these  agencies,  but 
accurate  statistics  are 
wanting. 

Church. 

School. 


School  and  mission. 
Chnrch  and  dwelling. 


*  This  table  is  brought  down  to  November  1,  1895. 

t  In  some  cases  this  date  refers  to  the  time  when  the  oflSce  granted  authority  for  occupancy  condi- 
tioned on  consent  thereto  being  given  by  the  Indians. 
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STATISTICS   AS  TO   INDIAK  SCHOOLS. 

SlatUtin  at  to  /«4iM  •eh—U  tMHmf  lb 


II  BAoiujd  Pox  d^... 


ilUHaloiaieliuanlliig 

>c  Hud  Koi  anil  lownVardliiE. .. 
9iul  ■-  McDiiouitD  MlHian  botraini 
■lice:  UukcU  InsUluU) 


anbrJla  Comity^  i^uic'dij'.'diBtriVt  iio-'j!!' 


le  Point 


■d.BH.. 


Hal  Lake  bonrdini 

Wild  Kics  River  bnuding  -  ■ 

Ked  Uke  bouil&K  (S'tHa^ 
Twin  Luke  day.... 


pfpHlotie.  TnlnlDg.-. 


IlliU'kreet  )H)ardin| 


Lieet  uoardinc  .----. 
Kiuaily  boai^g. . . 


HnntoBHlBdaBtTUIbwrdlnR 

SI.  XavleiB  Industrial 

Plalhead  Agatej:  Hulgnailua  lodiutriat .. 


ton  Bpiknan  AEcnry 

R1.  l-Biil  B  iDannthal 

Fnrt  I'oek  Agency :  Foplnr  iinelt  boiriiiDE  .. 


RI.  l'u?r  "iT  mJuIod  buardisg"^ 


Omatia  and  WtnuclMgci  Ageuo; : 
(Imaha  boarding....... .-----' 

n'mnrbigo  boarrllDg 


Public  day.  dlatrlctVo.. 


Uy  contraot  and  Bpsolal  ap. 

proprlaUan. 
BjOi>vtnuuf/at 


a  Schuol  bnUdlng  burned  in  February. 
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year  ended  June  fiO^  1895 — Continued. 


Nun; 

Imt  of 

rmplovfeH. 

Sex. 

Race. 

« 

d 

o 

^ 

es 

« 

«rf 

"3 

§ 

^ 

tai4 

^J* 

e 

^ 

^ 

P^ 

hH 

^ 

1 

1 

2 

4 

1 

5 

3 

7 

1 

9 

1 

6 

1 

6 

.•i 

3 

8 

2B 

22 

11 

39 

3 

6 

...... 

9 

1 

1 

8 

11 

4 

15 

6 

8 

2 

12 
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1 

1 

1 



1 

3 

8 

1 

4 

7 

2 

5 

3 

4 

2 

6 

3 

5 

2 

5 

4 

3 

1 

7 

3 

5 

1 

8 

9 

3 

5 

8 

1 



i 

1 

7 

1 

2 

9 

6 

6 

8 

8 

2 

20 

22 

10 

10 

6 

5 

2 

9 

5 

8 

2 

11 

10 

10 

20 

2 

13 

15 

4 

7 

m 

11 

8 

11 

19 

14- 

16 

4 

26 

8 

8 

16 

10 

10 

8 

12 

7 

11 

6 

12 

5 

7 

12 

2 

2 

9 

16 

25 

18 

15 

13 

20 

6 

9 

5 

10 

3 

9 

3 

9 

A  veraf;e  at- 
tendance. 


I 


a 
« 

B 

2 

a 


47 


45 
65 
44 
22 
585 


135 
63 
74 
55 
93 

109 
71 
19 
21 
49 


bf) 

a 


I 


33 
46 
33 
22 
499 


51  I  47 

34  ! 

193  i""'i76 
178  I        136 

40  ' 

10 


91 
35 
63 
44 

68 

102 

60 


41 


50 

60 

107 

50 

60 
65 
96 
50 

79 

58 

144 
100 

122 
104 

87 

79 

116 

334 

80 

61 

111 

302 

172 
122 
127 

138 
116 
122 

47 

26 

237 

208 

45 

'""'262' 
194 

106 
01 

71 
76 

6 
12 

t 


us 

®  S 

o  « 

d 
"A 


9 


16 


18 
5 


9 
12 


17 


4 

8 


9 


10 
10 
10 
10 
12 


10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
9 


10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
6 
10 
12 

10 
12 
12 
10 

12 


10 

10 


10 
10 
10 
10 


10 
10 
10 

10 
10 
10 
12 


Cost  to  Gov 
ernment. 


10, 

10  I 

10 1 


1746. 40 


4. 957. 75 
6.904.05 
5. 693. 37 
2, 706. 99 
72,553.59 


4,563  00 

600.00 

10,260.00 

17,384.13 

412.  52 

136.91 


9. 444. 58 
6,389.95 
6.976.18 
4, 372  86 
7,365.68 
9,720.00 
4, 320. 00 
288.87 
501.50 
6,218.02 

7,600.00 
5,400.00 
8,640.00 
7,500.00 

12, 674. 01 


18. 986. 92 
12, 500. 00 


14,289.41 
6. 400. 00 
9, 180. 00 

44, 450. 21 


14, 680. 00 
14, 765. 17 
16, 774. 81 

4,313.54 

1,005.55 

19.440.00 

26.095.03 


13,808.66 
10,056.44 

113. 67 
264.56 


Cost 
per  cap- 
ita per 
month 

to 
Govern- 
ment. 

Cost  to 

other 

parties. 

Coat     ' 
per  cap- 
ita i)er 
month 

to 

other 

parties. 

9.22 

12.52 

12  62 

14.38 

10.26 
12.11 

f2, 166. 91 

$3.21 

8.09 
4.00 

3,660.00 

6.47 

5.02 
10.73 

3, 840. 00 

1.88 

2.29 

3.04 

8.65 

12.83 

10.97 
H.28 

9.o:{ 

7.94 


12.97 
10.02 


14.88 
8.82 
6.80 

12.27 


8.80 
10.61 
11.46 

7.99 

5.92 

8.02 

11.60 


2.00 


16.20 
11.17 

3.16 
3.31 


6,463.41  : 
to,  820. 00 
10, 372. 00 


2,000.00 


10.50 
8.12 
2.86 


1.21 


5,560.00 


2.29 


496 


STATISTICS   AS   TO   INDIAN   SCHOOLS. 


Statistiat  aa  to  Indian  sehooU  during  fk€ 


School. 


NEBRASKA— COUtinUOd. 

Knox  (.'ounty — Continued. 

Public  drty,  district  No.  87 

Public  day,  diBtriot  No.  90 

Public  day,  district  No.  91 

Public  day,  district  No.  1 

I'uhlic  day,  district  No.  104 

I*ublic  day,  district  No.  94 

Tliiirston  County : 

Public  day,  district  No.  1 

Public  day,  district  No.  6 

Public  day,  district  No.  14 

Sant«e  Agency: 

San  leu  boarding 

Ponca  day 

Santee  normal  training 

Hope  boarding  (Springfield,  S.  Dak.). 
Genoa:  Training 


NEVADA. 

Nevada  Agency : 

Pyramid  Lake  boarding 

iV'alker  River  day 

Wadswort li  day 

Carson :  Training 

Western  Shoshone  Agency :  Western  Shoshone  boarding 


NEW  MEXICO. 


Albuqnorqne :  Training 

MeHcalero  Agency :  Mescalero  boarding 
Pueblo  Aeency : 

Bernalillo  Doarding 

Kamona  lioarding 

Cochiti  day 

Lagunaday 

Santa  Clara  day 

Ziaday 

Ai'oma  day 

Inleta  day* 

Jemez  da v 

Pahuate  <lay 

San  Juan  day 

Santo  Domingo  day 

Taos  da V 

Sanla  F6:  Training 


NORTH  CAROLINA. 


Eastern  Cherokee  Agency : 

Cherokee  boarding 

Big  Cove  day 

Birdtowu  day 

Cherokee  day 

Soco  day 


How  supported. 


Bv  contract 
...do 

do 

do 

...do 

do 


.do 
do 
do 


By  Government 

do 

By  Congregational  Church . 

By  contract 

By  (Tovemment 


By  Government 

do 

do 

do 

do 


By  Government 
do 


By  bon  trac  t 

By  Congregational  Chnrch. . 

By  Government 

do 

do 

do 

By  contract 

...^..do 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

By  Government. 


By  Government. 

do 

do 

do 

do 


By  Government. 
By  contract . 


NORTH  DAKOTA. 

Devils  Lake  Agency : 

Fort  Totten  boanling 

Turtle  Mountain  lK>anling 

Turtle  Mountain,  No.l,  <  ay '  ByGovemment 

Turtle  Mountain,  No. 2,  day do 

Turtle  Mountain,  No.  3,  day do 

Fort  Bortbold  Agency: 

Browning  boarding  and  day  ... 

Fort  Berthold  Mission  boarding 
No.  1.  day 


Capacity. 


I 


100 


174 

SO 

350 


80 


135 
60 


300 
50 

125 

75 


30 


80 
80 


150 


100 


425 
175 


.do 


No.2iday ' <^o 

a  Counted  in  contract  number  of  pupils.  b  Day. 


By  Congregational  Chnrch. 
By  Government 


60 
54 


30 
40 
30 
35 
60 
00 
00 
35 
50 
75 
50 


50 
4U 
27 
50 


50 
50 
50 

30 


40 
40 


cBoArding. 


y 


STATISTICS  AS  TO   INDIAN  SCHOOLS. 
9«iir  tnitd  Jm«  SO,  IfiSff— Contian«d. 


Number  o/«npl<,j«^ 

*J^3„"- 

1 

Co.l  to  Gb.. 

Ootern- 

Dtb?T  Dir- 
tiei. 

Com 

Sex. 

Ku«. 

1 

i 

lit  p*r 

1 

1 

1 

1 

6e 

othvr 
p«rti». 

s 

G 

IS 
11 

IM 

71 
40 
40 

m 

"g 

70 

u 

3S 
M 

1 

31 

loa 

21 

c« 

i    »!2 

40 
48 

IDI 
« 
43 

■s 

76 

81 

378 

3 

1 
u 

8 

"M 

91 

1 

u 

SI 

"io 
"  "ja 

18 
30 

2U 

""m 

1 
10 

Id 

10 

ID 

IE 

13 

10 
10 

10 

ID 
10 

i! 

10 

30.83 

is:  88 

3e8.« 

07.50 

ou.oo 

14.778.3J 
487.80 

83.75 
10.18 

4: 80 

3.33 

iLoe 

4.10 

1 
I 

3 

11 

7 

30 

>! 

> 

L 
I 

! 

10 
U 

» 

■  ■»■ 

•"■"oJm 

4,383.70 

31,  an.  40 

*ii 

ie.B3s.w 

».  737.48 

88.'D8».U 
7,455.03 

7,800.00 

8.B1 
13.83 

13.18 

3.47 
3. 88 
13.20 

11.78 
U.J2 

.18 

G 

1 

28 

a.  000. 00 

MI 

833:27 

S14.31 

303: 43 
403.00 

48«:32 
»,17B.24 

"■SS:!! 

838.80 
888,50 

38.710.05 
14,040.00 

HI.  12 
034.15 

117,533.68 

4:33 

8.38 

la 

ie:4fl 

'Is 

2:71 

B:ai 

1 

» 

1 
1 

It 

IB 
1 

i 

T 
I 

1.000.00 

1.14 

5.33 

4.40 

31.  OS 

1 
M 

1 

8.787.37 

J 

5a6:w 

7.88 
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8TATIBTICS  AS  TO  INDIAN  SOHOOLa 


Staii$tic9  at  1o  IndUm  tdkMlt  dmimg  &m 


School. 


ifOBTH  DAKOTA -continaed. 

Standing  Hock  Agency : 

Agency  boarding 

Agricultural  l>oarcling 

Grand  River  boarding 

Cann  on  Bal  1  day ; do 

Bullhead  day , j do 

No.  l,day ' do 


How  aapported. 


Gftpacitj. 


By  Government. 
....do 


do 


I 


110 
100 
100 


No.  2,  day 

Porcupine  day 

St.  Elizabeth's  boarding 


OKIJLBOMA. 


Cheyenne  and  Aranaho  Agency : 

Arapahoe  boaruing 

Cheyenne  boarding 

Mennonite  boarding  (agency) 


Mennonite  boarding  (cantonment) . . 

Seger  Colony  boarding 

Chilocco :  Training 

Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Wichita  Agency 

'Riverside  boarding 


do 

do 

By  Gk)Temment 
giouB  society. 


and   reli* 


By  Government. . 

.....do 

By  Government 
gious  society. 

.....do 

By  Government. . 
do 


and   reli* 


40 


, do 

TVaahita  boardiue ' do 

liainy  Mountain  boarding 


Fort  Sill  boarding 

Methodist  Episcopal  Mission  boarding 


Cache  Creek  Mission  boardi..g 

St.  Patrick's  Mission  boarding 

Wichita  Baptist  Mission  boaraing , 

Mantaine  industrial  boardinga 

Osage  Acency: 

Kaw  Doaraing , 

Osage  boarding 

St.  John's  Mission  l)oarding 

St.  Louis  boarding 

Ponc-a,  Pawnee,  Otoe,  and  Oakland  Agency : 

Pawnee  boarding 

Ponca  boarding 

Otoe  boarding 

Sac  mid  Fox  Agency:  | 

AbHenteo  Shawnee  boarding do 

Sac  and  Fox  boarding ' do 

Sacred  Heart  boarding !  By  contract 


....do 

....do 

By  Government  ami   reli- 
gious society. 

..".do 

....do 

....do 

By  Presbyterian  Church. . . . 


By  Government. 

....do 

By  contract 

...do 


By  Government. 
....do 


.do 


St.  Marv's  boarding 
Canadian  County: 

Public  day,  dfistrict  No.  29 

Public  day,  district  No.  55  c 

Blaine  County :  Public  day,  district  No.  42 

•G  "  County :  Public  day,  district  No.  69 

Kingfisher  County :  Public  day,  district  No.  83 
I'ottawatoniie  County : 

Public  day,  district  No.  18 

Public  day,  district  No.  30J 

Public  day.  district  No.  64 

Public  day,  district  No.  82 

Public  day.  diHtrict  No.  90 

Public  day,  district  No.  77 


OREOO.V. 

Grande  Ronde  Agency:  Grande  Ronde  boarding 
Klamath  Agency: 

Klamath  bofu^ing 

Yainax  boarding 

Hot  Springs  day 

Siletz  A  gency :  Siletz  boarding 

Umatilla  Agency: 

I'ntatilla  boarding 

Kate  Drexel  Industrial 


By  contract  and  special  ap- 
propriation. 

a  Figures  received  too  late  to  bo  included  in  totals. 


do 

.do 
do 
.do 
.do 
.do 

do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 


110 

200 

45 

70 

00 

400 

70 
150 

50 
125 
100 

40 
75 
40 
40 

60 
160 
150  I 
125  ! 

125  . 
100 

70 
120 
200 

75 


By  Government. 


.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 

.do 


100 

125 
00 


00 

100 
150 


00 
30 
30 
30 
30 


25 


gXATIBTK^S  AS  TO  IlfDUN  8OHOQL0. 


SomWufuopIo 

,™. 

'tond'™™.'' 

1 

i 

In 

C«tloGov- 

iwrwp- 

CMtl« 

nltaur  psr- 

C«t 

Sei. 

B< 

f 

i 

iU  p«r 

1 

1 

5 
1 

1 

l^'i. 

1 
1 

u 

s 

> 

■  "b 
u 

10 

s 
11 

"i 

■1 

7S 

aa 

w 

3T 

n 

Bl 

1 
ii 

N 

ii" 

J 

TO 

Jl 

U 

1 

'i 

IS 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 
10 

10 

10 
10 

WM,  •14.87 

Si 

'«SS.M 
1.4M.VT 

U,8S1.7S 
11.U4.29 

a.  a?.  20 
z.4U.Ee 

so,  070!  43 

]4,IM3!l8 
l!  088.  IT 

923.00 
I.031.M 

li 

S.68 

4!  40 

a.  40 

0.30 

1.04 

8.37 

13.32 

14:40 

10.40 

a:  01 

....',1    J 

s 

3 
i 

I 

«.  870.00 

•S.B3 

1,704.18 
a.  027.07 

6. 07 

M 

i'  ! 

1        s 

SI      10 

il    ! 

1  1      10 

2, 024.  OS 
2,48O,0D 
2,0CO.DU 
»  2,  TOO.  00 

S,76 

8,  lis.  6a 

IS 

It  Si!! 

B,4BS.U 
B.  307. 38 

til 

70.16 

O.M 

10.' 40 

11.08 

llisB 

BOO.  00 

.70 

Ml 

u\'.'."'.' 

e\     10 

11 

B 

"" 

B 
U 

0 

6 

W 
17 

si" 

84 

1 

I 

"it 

s 

8 

f. 

■4.44 

1S0.H 

4T.33 

10.  wo.  i: 

2.03 

iu 

a:  04 
J.  02 

0.42 

14.30 

i.ta 

o.w 

1    1 

s 

1 

1 

10 

1 

8 

7,300.00 

7.24 

c  No  E«porto  EvcolTfld  tnmi  (h 
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STATISnCS  A8  TO  INDIAN  SCHOOLS. 


8taU$Ue9  a$  to  IndUm  nkooU  dutrimg  Om 


School. 


OHBQON— H)oiitinaed. 


Lane  County :  Public  day,  district  No.  32 

Warm  Sprioes  Agency :  Simnasho  boazding 
Chemawa:  Salem  training 


PKHllBTLVikinA. 


Carliale:  Training 

Philadelphia:  Lincoln  Institution . 


SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Crow  Creek  and  Lower  Brule  Agency: 

Crow  Creek  boarding 

Lower  Brule  boarding 

Immaculate  Conception  boarding 

Grace  Howard  Mission  Home  boarding  and  day. 
Cheyenne  Biver  Agency : 

Agency  boarding 

St.  John's  boarding 


Plum  Creek  boarding 

No.  5,  day 

No.  7,day 

No.  8,  day 

Pine  Bidge  Agency: 

Holy  Bosary  boarding 

No.  l.day 

No.  2,  day , 

No.  3,  day 

No.  4,  day 

No.  5,  day 

No.  6,  day 

No.  7,day 

No .  8,  d  ay 

No.  9,  day 

No.  10,  day 

No.  11,  day 

No.  12,  day 

No.  13,  day 

No.  14,  day 

No.  15,  day 

No.  16,  day 

No.  17,  day 

No.  18,  day 

No.  19,  day 

No.  20,  day 

No.  21,  day 

No.  22,  day 

No.  23,  day 

No.  24,  day 

No.  25,  day 

Bosebud  Agency: 

St.  Francis  MiHsion  boarding. 

St.  Mary's  Mission  boarding  1 . 


How  sapported. 


Capacity. 


By  contract 

By  OoTemmeiit. 
.....do 


ByGo^eniment 

By  oontraet  and  special  ap> 
propriatlon. 


By  GoTommant 

....do 

By  contract 

.....do 


I 


75 
MO 


800 


By  Oovemment . 

By  Ooremment 

gious  society 

Byoontraot 

By  Oorenunent . 

....do 

....do 


and  reli- 


140 

140 

180 

45 

120 
00 

to 


By  contract 

By  Govemment 
....do 


SOO 


Acency  day 

Big  Oak  day 

Black  Pipe  Creek  day 

( 'orn  Creek  day 

Cut  Meat  Creek  day 

Butte  Creek  day 

He  I>off's  Camp  day 

Iron  Wood  Creek  day 

Milk's  Camp  day 

Little  T^Tiite  Bi  var  day 

Lower  Cut  Meat  Creek  day. 

Ponc-a  Creek  day 

Little  Crow's  Camp  day 

Bed  Leaf  Camp  day 


.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
do 
.do 
.do 
.do 


25 
90 


By  contract 

By  Government 

gious  society. 
By  GoYwnment . 
.....do 


and  reli- 


180 
46 


.do 
do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 


40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 


40 
26 
82 
34 
40 
25 
33 
44 
82 
34 
86 
40 
25 
26 


STitTISTICS  A8  TO   INDIAN  SCHOOLS. 

year  mitd  Jmi»  SO,  1896— Caatina»A. 


I    I    I 


501 


alDcliidlDgl2,017.)2« 


.  ofrapkln  to  th«  boUdliiia  during  tbefMr.. 


502 


«tAtIBTtCB  KB  ^O  iSMAlf  filbHOOtJS. 


stanm^  ttt  to  /iHif««  M*o^«  miHff^  «i« 


School. 


FOUTH  DAKOTA— oontinued. 


Rasfbnd  AffencT—Con tinned. 

Sprinc  Creek  day 

Pine  Creek  day 

White  Thunder  Creek  day 


How  Bnpporied. 


OKpmeitj. 


s 


By  OoT^tonment. 
....do 


....do 

Whirlwind  day I do 

....do 
...do 
....do 


Upi>er  Cut  Heat  Creek  day 
Ring  Thnndcr  Creek  day 
np{>er  IMno  Creek  day. . . 


Sisseton  Agency - 

Sisseton  Inaustrial 

Good  Will  Miaaion  boarding. 
Tankton  Agency: 

Tankton  boarding 

St  Panra  boarding 


Flandreau:  Training 
Pierre:  Training..... 


UTAH. 


Uintah  and  Onray  Agency : 
Uintah  boarding 


Ouray  boarding. 

Boxeldcr  County :  Public  day,  district  No.  12  . 

vmaiNU. 

Hampton :  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute. 

WASHI.VOTON. 

Colville  Agency: 

ColviUe  boarding 

CcBur  d' Aleno  boarding 

Tonasket  boarding 

Neah  Bay  Agency : 

Noah  Bay  boarding 

Quillehute  day 

Pnyallup  (consolidated)  Agency : 

Chehalis  boarding 

Puyallnp  boarding 

Quinaielt  boarding 

S^Kokomish  boarding 


Jameatown  day. 
Port  Gamble  day 


St.  George's  Inaustrial  boardlDg  a. 
Tulnlip  Agency : 

Tulalip  boarding 

Lummi  dav 


Yakima  Agency :  Takima  boarding. . 
North  Yakima:  St  Francis  XaviePs 
Lewis  County: 

Public  day,  district  No.  61 

Public  day,  district  No.  54  b 


boarding. 


Pien-o  County:  Public  day,  district  No.  10. 
Skagit  County :  Public  day,  district  No.  53 
Stevens  County : 

Public  day,  district  No.  7 

Public  dav,  district  No.  1 

Public  day,  district  No.  11 

Public  day,  district  No.  44  & 


WI8002f81K. 


Green  Bay  Agency: 
Menomonio  boarding 


.do 


By  Pnabyterian  Church. 


130 
150 


44 

:t5 

30 
30 
30 
30 


I 


ByOoT^smraent 125 

By  Oorernmeot  and  reli-  \    50 
gious  society.  f 

ByGoriemmeht !    175 

do !    180 


By  Ctovernraent. 

.....do 

By  contract 


80 
80 


By  contract  and  special  ap> 
propriation. 


By  contract 

do 

By  Ooremment 


.do 
do 


160 


150 

8U0 

75 

76 


By 


.do 

.do 

-do 

.do 

.do 

do 

Catholic  Church. 


By  contract 

By  Government 

.....do 

By  con  tract 


.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 


..do 

.do 

..do 

.do 


00 

150 

40 

00 


00 
150 


130 
00 


80 
24 


50 


Oneida  boanling .....do 


By  Govemment. 


St.  Joseph's  boarding 

Hobart  day 

Oneida  day.  No.  1.... 

Oneida  day,  No.  2 

Stockbridgo  day 


By  contract 

ByGoremment. 

do 

.....do 

....do 


150 

80 

170 


120 
SO 
30 
40 


a  Figores  received  too  late  to  be  included  in  totals. 
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w  faded  Jii»«  30,  J&'iJ-^Caatiuaett. 


MtUBberoT 

omplo 

,.^ 

J 

Avflwgo  al- 

'^a^r' 

PMCBp- 

•■a-- 

Coat 

Erx. 

Itoce. 

1 

1 

S 

'"■T? 

1 

7 

i 

- 

1 

1 

olbet 
p-rtlM. 

31 

49 

IB 

1» 
lit 

m 

S3 

138 

•7 
85 

» 

m 

3K 
M 

101 
M 

•7 

lis 

M 

US 

w 

Bl 

1_U 
01 

h 

IS 

"m 



3 

10 

Id 

10 
19 

11 

10 
10 

ID 
0 

»7o,a7 
1,00s.  u 

BW.97 

3o.oai.ia 

♦3.70 

tits 

B.M 
3.38 
1.36 
1.71 

10.  sa 

n 

! 

11 

7 

n 

S 
D 
It 

l^SBtS 

'■Si 

ig,is«.is 

7.388.40 
11.200.00 

'SS 

a7in.»G 

1*.  073,30 
l.EW.H 

s.oaa.To 

13,  u 
3,90 

lis 

its 

a,<N 

13.  £9 

ISS 
K.9B 
11.  U 

lioi 
«!bi 

3  !       5 

is'      ID 

■■■j 

H 
1 

n 

j 

1! 

7 

»1T,8M.82 

13;  710: 00 

*I3,79 

a 
1 

i 

■1? 

■■■'ijo' 
as 

a,7S3.23 

lS,03«.tL 

3,«M.0O 

3a  75 

I.  SI 

SIOE 
3.  SO 

b 

...1?. 

1,631,00  1           3.38 

0 

13 

I 

35.00 
IS.  10 

IS.  00 

341.00 

!S3 
3,2g 

1 

■i 

3 

1 

1ST 

u 

S7 

IM 
HO 

"is 

I 

n.  025.  02 

'«1>0 
SMOS 

7.8S 

8,800.00  1            B.W 

b  Sa  lepoitt  nettvai  (Mm  lUa  acluwl. 


506  STATISTICS  AS  TO  INDIAK  SCHOOLS. 

Siaiisties  a$  to  Indian  sohooh  during  fite  year  ended  Jume  SO,  1S9B, 

SUMMARY. 

Cai>aoity  of  boftrding  Bchools •>•<■•••••■•■•••••••••••••••  20,488 

Capacity  of  clay  BchooUa 5,210 

Kumberof  employees  a •  S,87t 

Male 1,095 

Female 1.543 

Indian 607 

White 1,981 

Enrollment  of  boarding  schools 18,180 

Enrollment  of  dayschools 4,850 

Average  attendance  of  boarding  schools 15,081 

Average  attendance  of  day  schools 8,  U7 

Cost  of  maintaining  schools : 

To  Government $2,062,830.22 

To  other  parties 195,735.88 

RECAPITULATION. 


Kind  of  schools. 


Government  schools : 

Hoarding 

Day 

Training 


Total  Govemmentsohools. 


INum 
:  ber. 


Contract  schools : 

Hoanliug 

Day 

Boanling,    specially    appropriated 
for  by  Congress 


Total  contract  schools. 


Pnblic  schools 

Mission  schools  (boarding) . . . 


Aggregate 


Capaoity. 


75 

110 

19 

7,845 

54.315 

4,790 

204 

10,050 

47 
15 

11 

5,520 
975 

1,790 

73 

8,285 

30 
5 

513 

318 

25,748 

Enroll, 
ment. 


8.008 
3,843 
4,073 


10.584 


3,873 
088 

1,310 


5,880 


319 
253 


23,030 


Average 
attend- 
ance. 


8,477 
2,528 
3,799 


Number 

of  em- 

ployees. 


12,804 


3.400 
407 

1,185 


4,998 


192 
194 


18,188 


1,034 
172 
500 


1,780 


528 
22 

200 


750 


02 


2.578 


Coat  to 
GoTemmeDt. 


1954.852.02 

08,85&84 

587, 180. 72 


1.815,188.88 


288,470.88 
8,522.47 

188.581.84 


483,554.44 


4,087.40 


2,082,830.: 


a  Not  including  public  schools. 

h  Including  capacity  for  170  day  pupils  in  boarding  schools. 


STATISTICS  AS  TO  INDIAIT  SCHOOLS. 


iMkooU  wiNUr  privala  &mtrot  si  tfJUeh 


Bureau,  a»d  bf  ipecial  oppropHaHoM  during  Ihtjitcat  yrai 


nduriHg 


nndfr  «Milnul  tHM  Indian 


C^- 


Ml..      »<"M-  " 


St.  Ti 


n^bi 


?X.'! 


ilandidi 


l>hdn.: 

envina.  Plnmai  Conni 

ItekOidBiird'&leDeRiiieri 
^ncc  Ulsxlon  boarding... 


BKnga,  Cbippew*  boarding . . 
Katuut  SpriDn  bovdlpff 

Ba.T  Uitla.  PuTot  Inxiaoia  dm; 

Grarevillv,  CnnrMit  of  Oar  Lady. 
Morrta.  Siitsre  of  Hirey  .... 
Wbll«    EmtOi    ReMrvation, 

Benedict's  Orphu 

Red  Lake  EeserratiDn.  St.U> 


CtDW  llMerrailon— 

lD<1uotrlal  bourdlnE -._.... 

■'■  "     ■   (■..boanirng 

p    RtaBrvrtioii,   I 

ivKr  RweiTRlton,     I 

ounllnK 

UiaHlanbDordlDg.... 


Fori     Belknap 

TonTae"  I 
Labre'i 


Aroma  Puablo,  day.^... 

IdeU  Pneblo.  day 

Jemet  Pueblo,  day.  Mol  1 

BbbIo  Domingo,  (by 

Pabuatflday 

San  JoaDday- 

Taoaday 

KartbDakoin: 

Tnrtle  Moantain  Beaerratlon 

Standfne  Itock  KcMrraUuB* 
£liiabetb'a  boarding  b 

Cbeyeone  and  Ampabo  Eeaer*^- 


108.00 


ioe.00 

10&00 


w.oo 
so.  00 

30.00 


7.1Stt.W 

a,7De.M 


T.SOQ.OO 

'iu'.2\ 

eia.M 

7OT.M 
139  11 

li,  040.00 

1.  IBS.  or 


U.  B.MIm!od  ban 

Cache  Creek    Miu 

Wloblu'BaptVat 
boorditiffb....... 

Bt.  Patricli'H  UJu 

,»i': 


Kd  la  condneted  by  a  rellglona  society  whtcti  ei 
bool  without  foraial  oonlracl  by  Iiauiog  ration*  h 
oaohen.    No  formal  oontraot  made. 


idc&tb 


IS  leochera.    The  Gov 


EUPLOTESB   IN  INDIAN  SCHOOL  SERVICE. 
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Jd  Chief. 

HmrjT  - 

KdiOi - 

FniikJ.niklDi. 


0069  I A 33 
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BHFLOTEEB   IN   DIDUM   SCHOOL  8BBTICB. 

BUPLOYKD  IN  THB  INDIAIT  SCHOOL  SBRT1CB  JCSK  M, 


Vhittnm  and  A  rape 
Agmey,  Okl» C't'i 


gcncx>L— santinued. 

PblllpCoak 

FaulOoodfiear 

Annn  Utile  Womn .. . 

DnlcloGiirMM 

ynonieSirtnlt 

Gny  Kcil  (llcMid 

Ohvmn  (  RivtrAfnutl- 


Wm.H.  Smith.... 
Xoalao  CavBllw... 
S.C.T«;lM 


P^ll 


Fkrmer  *dd  lndailriil 


Sll>H.Otlm<iie 

HwirlBtlkX.8altb 
B.E«1lBYaDVarli.. 
UirleL.SpndlliiB....{  Hatron 

Xkud  B.  ThIo* ^—^'' 

ZdcKeBsnnaU {  Cook. 

UnlaT.DBTla ~ 

CbritUae  Bolt I 

Xatella    Pnttr  Toira  I 
Bigle,  I 

Henry  Iron  Cane Janitor  and  belpn-. 

LbcpjiI  BlniBlej ' ' 

TatinlE  Crowrwtber . 


<JhHocco  traMng  Khootj 


BoDJam! 
Wilbnr 


8.M.Chlldan.„... 

HaleoaBlnhe 

AUnKtsgcade.... 

ADiuiD,BhrT 

UayUoora 

lI>itl«E.Hnd.... 
KIllbB.  Bmok... 
C.  E.  I>agenet( 


Pbyaiclan 

I-rlDDlMl  t.'Bcli'.r 

IndnaCriat  lewhcr 

KlndsTBartaD  Uwuliar. 


1b  0.  Coobru 


Trice  S.Owm 

31.  A.  Cochran 

Voah  Lonnnbtngh... 
XonioaWVAlbal^.. 

6«>.  B.  Sobnreman 

"W.A.  Scothorn 

Albert  Roblwin 

TbHHlon  TValur 

Joaeplilne  Cbildera 

FbUlp  Baobc  - 


Vaooy  ThoDuu .  ■ 


U.  A  AlohlMm.... 
Catharine  Owen.... 

Delia  C.  Cook 

Lnc7Ba;bTTlIle... 

James  A.  Cook 

Cbarlca  BnbbanI .. 
BenbenCulda....- 


Dl«olplio«riui!".'-!"!r.! 
Carpai1«T - 

lludener  and  dalrynum . 


Aiidatant  Ullnr  . . 


Herder  and  bntober.. 


Sept.  1,11 
fA.  ia,it 


Sept.  10,  IBM 
Sept  l.ieM 
Apr.  M,  18U 


Sept  I.ISM 
Dec.  t,  laU 
Not.    \.:~ 


Sept.   1 

OA    1! 

SepL  1, 18N 
Jan.  13,  irw 

Jan.    1.  in» 


J>B.  I?;  ISM 
Feb,  Ig.]8ae 


Sept  1,18« 
'.'.'.'.'.da'.'.'.'. 


ABtAn|.I>.UM 


HB^', 


AelAna.lt.im 


«! 


SMPL0TEE8  IN   ISDUH  SCHOOL   8BBTICE. 
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XUPLOTU)  IK  TBS  INDIAN 


8BRTICB  JCNB  SO,  IMS— Contlniud. 


OkUmot  ti'»ii>ti>a  «afcMl.  | . 


JneCnuBau 

Bniuuah  L  Eulha . .  - . , 

JtDBl*  BnhTlle 

WllUnadodJoa 


JohnKlBtwll 

CU;  Brawn 

Baqpnln  Walah . . . 


JudmH.O*Im.., 


Lawnses  W.  Paiktr. . 

IiabelTau 

ainCWUlUDi 

Aimetnlil 

HanbaB-Hink* 


Cuolise  Wsmn . . . 
Cnto   tKCrUng  mi 

H  D.Arkvriglit... 

L,  L.  WnolBton 

ClurlM  U.  tiilman. 
KB.  Palmer 

S.J.PiWMO 


PrlDDlpal  teacher  ■ 
IddutUlal  tsaclisr. . 


(:esu[.,909>. 


Uar.  n.]ffiiS 


LdnlM  MoCorniick  . . .     __^ 

B.Iraiia  Kalbbas I  TMCbcr.. 

ETaMaab Baktt.. 

H-FamU 

H.  M.  Oimcr 

I>.llvliD 

CWllilT 


Ome  OrtA  and  Lmatr  \... 


rnmk  F.  Avarr  .  ■ 


J  Sop«iint«iidgD(... 


T.W.Werti 

Alma  Bun 

Fraak  A.Thacksry.. 
John  Middle  Tent... 


UaryJ.  l^Croli. 

SaUvCraw 

E.X.K1T 

Loin  Two  Arrow* 
Hannah  LanerEIU 
ArmloeJgntiM^. 


ItarrB.: 


ladottrlal  U 

AMlatutlt 


AulMant  luDdrua . . 


I  W.      S«1>L   1.  ISM 


I   W.     Sept.  I.IBM 


Vr.    Apr.  21,  lew 


Not.  10,  IBM 
Oct     1. 18M 


Sept  1.  ISM 
Nov.  n.  18M 

FelTialia 

Sept.  LIB 


Nov.  la,  KM 


516  EHPLoyBES  m  nbuH  bohddl  eaRVKm, 

2MPL0YKD  m  TBI  IKOIAS  BOaOOI.  BIBVICJl  JUHB  M,  Uaft-Oa 


»„. 

PoalUoB. 

Salary. 

■^ 

Bu». 

Date  or 

"T^iT- 

«aCE      XIWIOM       DAT 

^'■a.'Mr 

ICaryA-lieaion 

f.mMI> 

'■ 

T. 

bpt.   J,  IBM 

^.-'fiW" 

OwTBaW.NBUH 

BuparlnUndeataad 

too 

TJO 

am 

BM 

eoo 

2«0 
MO 
HO 

lat 
m 

HO 

ISO 

880 

U. 

r. 

f: 

M. 
M. 

F. 
T. 

f: 
li 

F. 

?: 

w^ 

S,l  ...». 

S^°F«™:;;: :::::: 

I^J""'^;;;;;: 

Tf. 

T 
!: 

JSepl.  1.  IRH 
Miy  12;Va» 

Apr.  JO.  I8W 

Sept.  1.  IBM 
D.£^    1,19W 
Apr.  32.  INS 
Apr.  IB.  IMS 

JJinab  Pbllbriok 

Delia  H.  Elk 

■  ^0 

AfffW.  y.  Dai. 

VrtllBgUmaall 

^J.^.D.Day 

I.JB.TI 

M. 
F. 

H. 
W. 
B. 

Sept.  i.\m 
....do 

(sasutHioa). 

....d» 

AB(Aua.al.UM 

(J8Stt..»«). 

ro"""'  '~"*- 

'wo 

«M0 
«M 
«0 

000 
MO 

(SO 

4W 

t'. 

T. 
U, 
F. 

F. 
F. 
M. 

W. 
W. 

w. 

S: 

'Bii-tisiiM* 

wuf'bB.m 

CJ=rk«dpby..«i- 

V.E.Bfut 

Indnaliial  teaobar 

Vary  E.  Holilnger 

^^t^,^ 

EdwluScbuaDdore.... 

BakaiandbandiOMUsr.. 

"•uneK 

BMmwt,, 

H. 

P. 

f 

T. 

I 
i 
I: 

W. 

LoitieP.Pattee 

^IfaS'ai'i.We.cb.... 

Apr.   ..IMS 

MaryE.Weloh 

Cberokwr 

Teaeber  

Apr.  U.  IMS 
Ju.     B.ieH 

irAcul,  FbiHitrtau,  8. 
Dot. 

ActABK.IMIM 

(MStak,»llt). 

'ago 

JW 

1 

?: 

l;;:,S:ffi 

Fanner  and  IndaMtiaJ' 
Mufaar. 

Id-ard  Nngmt 

BtanchB  V.  Wood 

T«Mlh» 

UFLOTEEB  IV  imUir  SCHOOL  BEBTIOE. 
nmoTCD  ni  tu  ihdus  khool  saartcm  rotrm  aa.  uM-OMtaMi. 


EHPLOYEEB  IN  INDIAV  BCHOOL  SEKTIOB, 

SUPLOTBD  JV  TEE  INDIAK  6CB00L  BSBnCC  JUNE  W,  IMt-Oi 


x™. 

PMIUOB. 

salary. 

Su 

Kaon 

Dale  or 

'VS^ 

-YwaiiSC 

1 

tun 

|: 

L 
W. 

H.' 

Apr.  olinis 

S«ptl0.1«M 
B«pL  1,  ISN 

'.:v.'-ita :.:::. 

A««i.uti«iim.wiii.-. 

JobD  W.Parker 

Kighnratehman 

'i  S: 

MM. 

A<:tAag.U.l>M 

(»Stat..M8). 

Sfi'""-^ 

1. 60* 
1,0(» 

aw 

MO 
HO 
JM 
WO 
HO 
MO 
NO 

S 

eto 

eoo 
w 

00 

3fi0 
3«0 

eo 

M. 

1; 

F. 

J; 

F. 
F. 

v. 

i 

r. 

T- 

y. 

F, 

u. 

u. 

p, 

F. 

W. 

J: 
?: 
'i. 

W. 
W. 

w. 

May  is!  ISaS 

Mar.  SO.  Ittt 
Apr.   1.1W6 

.-'V:r. 
::;:|  :::::: 

PrlnmiMl  twcfaer 

.;:::!;:::::::;;;:;:::::: 

Ulnnle  Yandcll 

OliTorLlndilBT 

induairiiiiiK-hir;:;::: 

AuUmnt  matron 

Uknlit  Bpafoid 

?ZSr.rSKs:::: 

DMt. 

I.   '. do! 

I.    1  Mar.  10,  ISM 

JMlah  K«.l«..lf 

CarpenlBT  asd    wagon 
Shoe  ond  harneai  maker 

I. 
W. 

Oct,     I.ISH 

nJ'v.ioIjbw 

Sept.   I,I8M 

f^^'  i''aM 
'.'.'.'.',60'.'/.'." 

::::t:::::: 

'oii:  "i.'im 

'.'.'."io'.'.'.'.V. 
do 

AnDisMialhoni 

OwwUwrBDCB 

AuLiUDtUunilreu 

ir„;Wk 

SiS: 

«0 

w 
eo 

so 

M 

M, 
1 

JanieBCrl 

-rto 

^^.ISSJii 

t 

Purl    Ltwii    mfniiv 

'SStit.'Si" 

'wo 

720 

goo 

180 
600 

m 

800 

T» 
MM 

1 

M. 

E: 

F. 
M. 

F. 

S-. 

M. 
V. 
F. 

"W. 

■w! 

T. 
"W. 
W. 

■w. 

"W. 

I.' 

Septal.  IBM 

'.'.'..'.to'.'..'.'.'. 
Hot.  30.  ISM 

SepLia.lgM 
SB]it.ll,ISH 
Sept.  I,1»H 

Jan.  30.  im 
Apr.    1,1896 
Heft.  1.1BM 
Don.    1,  UM 
Ma;  11.  I8M 
Apt.   *,1B»S 
JoneRlSU 
S<q^^l,l8»4 

.'.V.'.dt '.'.'.'.'.'. 

J.U.LilllbHdge 

Alice  SlmpMra 

^.?do. "■.:::: :::::::::::: 

¥hlill^v'.YoS?S':::: 

Parmer  and  Iniluilrlal 

A«f«t»ntt<«chfr 

Aaalitant  farmer 

AMlrtut  nulron 

Martha  K.CI.rkB 

Ubt>' UcDnnald 

J,  S.  Anglea. . .  

NgrM 

J,:uBioT.Umin , 

EMPLOYEES   IN  IlfDIAN   SCHOOL   SEBVICE. 

BKPLOTKD  JS  THB  IITDUH  SCHOOL  SKBVICS  JIT 


580  BHPLOTEES  IN   IHDIAH  BCHOOL  BSBVKOh 

ntPtXJTED  Itr  TBB  tHDIAK  SCHOOL  SBltTlCE  STTm  kO,  Mt-fMMtMH. 


Stmt,.               '               roilltod. 

1 

IWbI- 

6«. 

"™ 

Date  of 

prUUrar*" 

^;'»,^*^«'T?;^ 

*g.',:s-'iir 

eoo 

7J0 

MO 

800 
7M 
MO 

000 

so 

eo 

w 
00 

«D 

f: 

F. 
M. 
F. 
U. 

f 

I. 
S 

F. 

J: 
f: 

r. 

W. 

w! 

0<^t.     B.IBH 

MuHienVtiAweU.... 

Mrtron 

Anil  Mat  matrDD  

i'S'S'^'- 

]>IlnnlBB.daaiai'ui... 

8epl  i.iim 
ao 

TruiVchoata 

do 

!: 

liiry  Wood 

^liceAnbrty 

Hii»n,  *.  J>iit. 
Oliver  H.G.te. 

anperinlendont ^ 

i,soo 

u. 

9»VL  1,1BM 

kAdoI.   fort   7g»ni, 
A-.flo*. 

i.soo 

S 

1: 
S. 

S: 

«: 

F. 

f: 

!: 

F, 

1 

w. 
w. 
w. 

w. 
w. 

w. 

1; 

w. 

T 

w. 

1 

■  ', 

S.pL^l.  ISM 

'"!!ao!"!!! 
..-.do 

Bept,!H,HN 
Oct.  !1,1W4 

Hept.  l.ISM 

:;:!::;:;: 

....do 

...  do 

iS't  MSI 

J«n.'  n;  I8W 
...  do 

nor.  A.  Crane 

TMcher 

«» 

MO 

fKW 
720 

«D0 

WO 

UarleC.C>i>lte1d 

Anlstant  Tnntron 

CbBtlwE.C(«iicl.ll-.. 

Engineer  .n.ipl*,.n,tar.. 

EowardW.HasIlnga.. 

BhM^dhMn^s-nmlini- 
ud  bu>d  leacher. 

AMl«t4intCiK.k 

Xmlly  WlDonUt 

SSmSS":::::- 

Aol  Aug.  It.  ISM 

ISSBUt^KWI. 

PriDclpnl  tMchrr 

uo 

600 
«00 

100 
18a 

Si 
1: 

F. 
F. 

«; 

v. 
w. 

:;;:ao::"" 
:::t :::::: 

^li'&^^S'Z^-- 

Aulaumt  malron   

UaryfiMeBouDd.... 

EHra.OTEBS.Iir  INDIAN  SCBOOL  BERVICB. 

BHPLOTBD  IIT  THB  IITDIAN  SCHOOL  BBRTICS  3VSK  W.  IBM-Cf 


Hunt. 

Poiltion. 

tUarj 

Sai. 

BacB 

Dam  or 

IleoiofBppro. 
priatlon. 

ran    7>iH    (TBfaiii 

(K  Stai..  SOS). 

w»ool,    «rrt    ruwa. 

7S0 

eoo 

«IM 

IM 
BM 

BU 
WM 

3«0 

Bog 

180 
300 

IBO 
180 

to 

M 

w 
to 

80 

SO 

80 

1 

1; 

1 
1 

i 
1 

1; 

"*. 

■w. 

w. 

ft 

1; 

I. 

{: 

1; 
1; 
i; 
1 

I. 

do 

Bept.  I.IBM 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Oct.     1. 18H 
do 

oi't.'   i.  isu' 

Uirv  O'Connor 

InduiWial'taLwI""" 

::::t ::;::::::::::::::: 

A  uiiUnt  matron 

:Uirgi»et  KUlion 

Sr^*:"*.'™:"^.?.::; 

Albert  Puqiul 

AaBHUntbakM- 

i-.&i,si;::::: 

islfe;;;;;:;: 

Sbo^akorapprMitice-. 

"'"JSSW* 

ilooo 

MO 
MO 
B«D 

m 
m 

U. 

f; 

F, 

f: 

■w. 

TV. 

f 

I. 

i 

S: 

1: 

1: 

1: 
1: 
1; 

Dm.  10.  IBM 
Bopt  1.1BM 
3tpt.lB.18M 
Sopu  1,I8M 

^.   7;i8BS 

do 

M«r.!l.lBti5 
Jnnoia,18B5 

llifffi 

da 

Kov.    LIWl' 

Sill 

.."do: 

^t.  1.18M 

..."do: 

NoV.iViwi' 

(2B8«t.,a09t, 

S'S"^""- 

Frindpal  tewshn 

2S.\^V::::::::: 

:.!"dof.:; :::::;:: ;:::;: 

-t 

?te™"«-'» 

SErSt".?;:;::: 

AwUtant  macron 

SOO      F, 

J:r-'S5a:".::.:::- 

too 

130 
360 

1-JO 

300 
p.ni.« 

H. 

i: 

f: 

s 

f: 
a 
t 

^'MSS.:::: 

AUlitwit  hamnMnuker 
Night  watchman 

;;;lE;E::r;;; 

3s:gs3ir::::;;;;; 

CbarlesLiUioe 

"Ido"^"."':::::;:;:; 

S5"vU::::::: 

writer. 

{«0     «Aa«I.    Orond 
jHt,eti„K.  Colo. 

'tso 
va 
too 

1: 

v. 
w. 

S: 

3^= 

do 

(28  Slat.,  310). 

Ch.rte«H.Sohoolej... 

BHPLOTBEB  IN  IHDLUf  SCBOpL  SEBTIOE. 

KUPLOTBD  IS  XHK  INDIAN  SCHOOL  8SBVICE  JDHB  M,  UU-O 


,™.. 

P„t«».. 

S-lT,, 

Se>.'lU«, 

Dale  of 

pis^i" 

Itemofappro- 

OTQnd  JuittUm  train- 

AclAng,  15.1BM 
liatUat..3IU). 

ins    lAaDl.      Orand 
Jun(«m,0.lB.-Coli. 

Freddie  A.  Hough 

*aao 

MO 
MM 

z 

too 

i. 
1 

W. 
W. 

■w, 

1: 

I. 

8.pt.J7,18M 
do 

FaniMT  ud  induKriil 

Shoe  «nd  bArHaa  maker. 

kAddI.  OnrniK  Soni^ 
H«rg«rBtT.OBrt«n..- 

AclAag.l5,l«M 

(iest«(.,»8). 

iSSi-!.'-'."; 

m 

i 

m 

MO 
«0 

M. 

"W. 
"W. 
M'. 

! 

Sept.   1,1«M 
May    g!iN&' 

Ju»  a.  i8» 

Sept.  1,1801 

Indnetriil  tauhtir 

Cook  and  Unndreu 

aiS:SK.,.;::::. 

IndUn  ullMut 

"stssr 

Elenor.  ZeUer. 

Mbtv  E.  BiirlHOD 

TeMher 

do 

::::t:::::::::::::::::: 

si 

F. 
F. 

W. 

w. 

Sept.  1,UH 

iiii'.  rrriwi' 

Uar.ia,1BW 
3«ptJ,I8« 

."•'.'do':'*' 

IfoT.10.1«M 
Sept.  1,1  e»i 

":"do:::::: 

'.'.'.'/.al:'.'.'." 
do 

SCUOOL. 

XclHeJDDeUsboine... 
Berthm  J.  Direr 

Prftiofpid  tCBcber 

TBMh«. 

EI.I: 

InduBtrW  liUM'ljer 

AMlitiDt  Industrial 

BOD 

soo 

too 
too 
200 

F.  '  W. 

F.  1   W. 

S:|T 

fi'l. 

E-i  i- 

AHliUnt  mitroD 

AmGimI  earpanter 

Angnit  Behwecn 

£^^'™"'™-- 

100 

BOO 

1    !■ 

AetAi     15.  IBM 

1 

do 

<»8Wt.,3«,. 

a.1?S.Si?, ::;::;; 

oou    r. 
nw    P. 

p-m-M    M. 

do 

KilidereMtenleBcher, . 
Indndrlellorber 

*lV«he"' 

OeorgeW.Hiiuui 

J«idiA.Po»l« 

ii 

I. 

.*'V:.'."». 

do 

oil'  mViW*' 

do 

Apr.    6,1896 

ssi^'^B^rf'" 

^^r^^u^a:::: 

AMlaWntlwndreu-.- 

EHPLOTEES  IK  INDIAN  SCHOOL  8EBTICE.  523 
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524  EHPLOTSES  IN  INDUR   SCHOOL  SeSTlCfe. 

EHPLOTBD  IH  THB  IMDIAy  SCHOOL  8IRTICB  JDHK  K  UW-CoattaMd. 


»«.. 

PlMltloil. 

a.ary. 

Sh. 

Rm. 

Date  or 

'"nffir- 

's&sjr 

at 

M 

M. 

X 

i: 

!:"!all""" 

'"^-af"^' 

AdtAne.IllRN 

(KSMt^aOB). 

p.>i.gg 

«. 

„.■ 

Ju.  n,itss 

AelAiig.lS,UM 

(»  Stat.  MM). 

SCHOOL. 

SumoflL-HwUog.... 
Mirj-H.UaKea 

1,M0 

1,000 

T!0 

S(M 

WO 

8: 

F. 

5. 

5: 

W. 

w! 
w. 

w. 
w. 
w. 

Apr.  la.'ine 

SnpL   1. 18M 
0«t    10.I8M 

D.C.Iteed 

Inaiutrial  tMcbar 

Z\'i. 

?„!r„''g'K:';;:::::: 

da 

AotXiv.1S.UM 
(aBtM.,MN.I 

(wa.£..Kw. 

EiiiB*M.nn«u::'.';:;: 

T«ch«r 

■"■"mo 

»• 

w. 

.^.o':.\"". 

C.H.FniB 

Gi^nLeI.>lrd 

STk'Sd- :;:; 

"■-£ 

¥; 

w! 

ftE;^:lSg 

i.ax) 

wo 

MO 
WO 

rso 
uo 

4W 
ISO 

F. 

f: 
J. 
|: 

F. 
F. 

1: 

If. 

w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 

N.* 

I. 

W. 

Sept.  E.imt 
B^^t.U.IWI 

dh.  ie.i8M 

is  l:lSt 

Sapl.   l.ISM 

do 

do 

8^U  I.IBM 

(»^t..>«,. 

KanliA.Frwinan.... 
W.M.UalUDd 

&'i'eKr"^- 

An>in<U  Mwro 

J»i..i  D:iUli>ger 

Aalilniit    cnuk    und 
butelirr. 

AHixbmlMRlKtnH..- 

rr'^^-:::::: 

BCHOOI. 

1.000 

g«o 

MO 
3« 
480 
IW 

ISO 

(80 

100 

<0 

1; 

1: 
1: 

F. 
T. 
P. 
H. 

M- 
F. 

1- 

I. 
w. 

1. 

Apr.    I.II«S 

H>T    SIMS 
Bfllt.  j.im 

(H  HtU.,  30«|. 

NnrnD.Kpu'ka!""" 
F.U.  Set»r 

iiidDBtriil  'tMcbvr  aud 

AMlaUnt  ■nitnm 

P.n.Hsndlv 

t^^r^"-"-"-- 

yUn  BfiKkiu'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

Tli.nnMK.G8r™ 

Lojiiin  BuntbB 

Cynthia  WuJov*.... 

AMlsbin)Iiiinilraii->.... 
Sight  wiiubnian    ood 

a!S^,^i::::::::: 

EUPLOYEEa   IH  ISDUX  BCHOOL   SEBVICE. 
UCPLOTED  IV  THE  OIDLIV  BcauOL  UCBVICK  JDME  m, 


Marina  » 


G.CBotUDl.-. 


ik.... '.'.'.'.'. 

;bt   WBicbmui    and 


CatbeHneA.  HJII... 


.!  HBlpsr 

.    InilUii  aailiUi 


Slamath  ABtneg-  0"V  - 1  - 


UarrCWatUna... 

SalfCoopv 

*^nBkO.ButlaT.. 


J.W 

BaltoSDTder. 
buna  H.Pat 

DoK  LlndHT. 

JuparKC.  Taylor. 


Luclnda  WllHui .. 

MUaTeonmaeh.. 
BiuTr'WUwni .... 


I«Tl7.WUliU 

S.aClaTk 

HUKnJ.Needliam.. 
WlUiam  J,  StaObrd  . . 


Taipu  B.  O.  Ta jloT . - 


SapeiinCendBDt 

P^«l<MaB 

Indadiial  trasber  i 


CorpcnMr,  n 


Oot.     3,  ISM 


Sept.  I,18H 

OoL  3.  IBM 

Apr.  B,  less 

Hoiit.  I,  IBM 

Apr.    new 


Ool.  I&.IBH 
Fob.  a,  IBSS 
Uar  £8,1899 


EHPLOyBES  IK  INDIAN  SCHOOL  BBBTIOE. 

EHPLOTBD  TV  THE  INDIAN  SCHOOL  BSRTICK  JDKB  M. 


k™. 

PoailloD. 

Salary. 

Bal. 

bMW. 

Data  of 

"Sirtilff^ 

La  rotnltAftiuv.  Vii. 
DAV  KBOOU. 

KcmldllLK: 

ActAD>.lS.UN 

p.i>..«aa 

p.iiiao 

p.ni« 

P.n..« 

U. 

F. 

F.' 

w. 
-w. 
I. 
w. 
w. 

w". 

ItoU     1.18M 
Stfit.  ].  18M 
Feb.  18.  IMS 
Sept.  1,UB4 

do 

: 

do 

PubiiiikluiFani: 
JansUDuDster 

(J»rTiBG«r«gbtj"l.. 

£«>i>J>i  bearding  tehool. 
Lemhi  Agtnc,,  Idaho. 

KotxTl  Kirkhuu 

WiiifloWS.aol.ingm.. 
Tbore«»T.  Andrew*... 

All™lIol»liijMr 

UBltJ«  Ulw'klisBr 

^an^hftUr  dag  «*™l, 

do 

da 

T«eher 

AelAu(.IS.im 

iDdiutrlilMK-htr 

Tucbot 

Aailaunt  mUmo  uid 

TV)     U. 

400  '   F. 

7.  1  Sept.   1,  I8U 

I.    s«pt.  i.im 

'M8Ut..S08l. 

1 
P.BI.M     F. 

v.:    Sept.  l.lg« 

ilnrattfi   ftanrdinff 
,chii.i.  ittuahro.  X. 

's.-'a;'«r 

SnporintMkdtnt   and 

jirinripal  tsachcr. 

720     M. 

s  1: 

1 

w'. 

Jan.  IB.  IMS 

A°p"*    silSOS 
Sept.   1,1«H 
May    S.1WB 

JUDBK.ieM 

lurinalrlal  Uwcber 

E  f-'l 

Claru  n.d|.ler 

m 

M.       I. 

m;   I. 

John  bQbtari 

'^'^'Aly^v^\'.'.'.'.'.' ".'.'.' 

AeuaCklicDte: 

3,B.  Ilubbitt 

CoBhuUl.: 

N.J.Saliberrj 

LnJalli: 

Teacher  

do 

■11 

p.ni.T2 

p.iii.re 
p.m.Ta 
p.n.Ta 
pjn.73 

T.  ,   W. 

Sopt.  M8M 

do 

do 

Apr.3i,ia» 

Sept.  1,1«M 

(3SSUt-.Wl«l. 

aia?wkBnrt«i... 
?klfnaA.Nloke™>n 

do 

do 

do 

U. 

F. 

r 

T 

jr 
F 

M. 

w. 

W     do 

W     do 

RIncuo: 

»■«;.■».».», 

do 

E'.'KTh™M*; 

TF 

May  Sl.iaiB 

Act  Ads- IB.  "M 
(»8Ut.,110|. 

STfcSV:::::: 

R.lff>nlF.P<id<liMk... 
U<-orgi>Vr'.  DouKhert;.. 

rjD      U. 

no    u. 

1 

w:|8.p.u». 

Prfadpal  iHohor 

MS^hor. 

EHFLOTEB8  IN  INDIAN   SCHOOL   BEBVICE. 

KlfPLOTED  IN  THE  IHDUK  SCHOOL  SERVlCl.  JDME  SO,  ISM-CoDtlnQed. 
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538  B1IPIK)YBE8  IN  INDIAN  gCQOOL  SKKTICK. 

SHPLOYBD  Ur  THX  INDIAK  SCHOOL  SIBVId  jms  N. 


«— 

FodUoo. 

8.1«r7. 

S<i, 

aww. 

Date  or      1    Ta_.f™,„ 

'•"""c^SS."-- 

WiUKB  UVU  PAT 
BCB0OI_ 

*;!.■'».'.«" 

p.iii4n 

M 

Tf. 

Nov.  IB.  ISM 

Act  Anf,  IS.  lOM 

<n3tM.,Na]. 

KmieCUoCBolay.... 

OinoJuiaHdWinTubago 
Agmn/.  K't". 

□UAH A  UOABSUQ 

J'red.C.  Campbell 

TwchBT 

p.t<..T3 

F. 

■w. 

Sapt.   l.tM4 

tlpal  tsaobei. 

is: 
E 

IN 
180 

U. 

f: 
S. 

M. 
M. 

1 

i. 

I 

w. 
w. 

ScpL   I.UM 

::::S.::::: 

Mot.    «.iaM 
Sopt   1,1BN 

Apr.   liins 

Apr.    1,1S>& 

'^^^.^'^::-:.: 

Care;  La  PIsHha 

.ijalituKUnodnMi.... 

AotAftJ.lS.iaN 

(I9Sut„Mei. 

BCaOQL. 

i 

180 
KM 

U. 

F. 

5; 

M. 

P. 
F. 

f: 

1; 

w. 

T 
T 
I. 

il. 

Dec.    4,1804 
Svpt.  22.1Se4 
F^l.     4,1895 

Uar.20.1WO 
Apr.    4.  ia» 

St.  Pierns  Unen 

AMlatautliiitiiitriil 

A»llUDt  DUtTOQ 

Aiinle  Fimrcload 

Act  Aug.  IS,  UH 

(M8t»t.,MW. 

Engepla  Z.  Brice 

tg/a 

480 

400 
400 
240 

V. 

f; 

1 

w. 

Ubt.   &.IW5 

SS:,1:IS 

s«py.i8w 

Iud«.jI.lte..W 

ass':';;:::;: 

AcIJdI;1MSTD 

(ieBtat.,3UJ. 

Bcaooi.. 
Balph  r.OalllD* 

MO 

000 
720 

400 
640 

H. 
F. 

F. 

?: 
S: 

f 
S: 

-w. 

Sept.  1,18B1 
Apr.  19.  I8B5 

Oet,  ao,  im 

^^: 

sipi-Jsiiwi' 

Apr.  20.  ISU 
MaylS.l«»6 

iBdnatrial  tsuiher 

Si^^Z.::;;::::: 

EMPLOYEES   IN   INDIAN    SCHOOL   SERVICE.  529 

UtPLOTKD  IS  THE  INUUX  StiBOOL  SXKVICE  JUNE  30,  ISH-ContluiiAd. 


-    AclJnly  IS.  lltTa 


Edwia  Pnltenon . . . 
llaryj.  C&ldwcll... 
AlcHtkB.U*]*^., 

AUIeWail 

HbtIiiIU  B*j» 

LiuiBFfks 

SUk  Bowman 


Edgv  A.Allen 


.,  Kupointandmit. . . 


ItA.Uariii LanndrwB 

£tM  U.  Cllntoo ;  Awliluit  matroD... 

C'Undlna  Calao Iiidian  helper 

ralflNiAiHaKu ' du 

Veirtun  Kanbel ds 

Jann  Uonmgo i do 


Or, 

ll»l 

Mept. 

1.1BH 

I'ImJ 

V'lm 

«.p. 

fl,IBB( 

I:>(>p(.33.)W4 

Bamtood  Hall 

JaiuM  B.  Alexander  ■  ■ 
>I.K.CDlbertoon 


Fanny  D.BaU.. 
Blanvlie  Edwardi 
NalUaJwkaoB.. 


MUlaidValker... 
Haary  Snatjkee... 


.    Aasiatant  farmc 


AnidntalitCHrpeDter  . 

Oliver  WaUinxMn du 

FMrilCsArthnr :  Senmatreea 

JoalaHaninea!!  !!:!*.'!' do 

J.B.UilleT Baker 

Harry  Euoa. \  AiaiaUntbakcr 


1 

i;- 

I. 

Ct»k -- 

AulaUntowk... 


Auiaunt  laii 


kflnnleCidt 

CallHrlneBair.. 
■liaaMatheiri., 
Sarah  Htohor. . . 

VnA.X/a.i . 

Cynwaan '.'.     Imllan  aaitntaiit... 

JoHpb  He  Donald rainier 

Hanry  LlTea '  Tnillaa  auiaUut. .. 

(j«rgeHead„ --.ilo  ----......... 

Pfarra  troinitv  kAm',  ! 


.  iSenl.  1.  IM 
OcV     1.181 

Oct.   e,ies 

,  Mept.  1.181 
(hrV.  a,iM 
IMt.  12,1811 

,  Hapt.  I.IM 
Jan.  1. 1st 
I  Sept.  1.181 

Apr.  ^"iM 


AlbmCBolberg... 


EMPLOYELtS  IN  INDIAN  SCHOOL  SEKTICE. 

UUPLOYEl)  IV  THE  INDIAN  SCHOOL  SESVICX  JCKE  3U, 


e.S.Itak — Coufd. 


Wm.C.Sliiirp , 

Enimo  V.  I'alniec  . 


Usi'ldl.BeoMly.. 


I.  M.Latiil«i^. !'.!.'! 
AildloM.M»«go.. 

Fiiu    liMge    Agm 


BcnleNoFlcsb.. 


F.A.  IIulMii.. 
Mary  li.  Unir.v 

k!w.  TruiW... 


MwyMHraau.. 
UUheriiwB.lil 

M.  C.  l'te«..tl . 


prri  Dt«Dd«DtuiJ  prLi 


..  nS 


I  AHlatantcooknilbakt 

As^sUnt  baker!'. 

AulBluitearinnUr ... 


Aaautaut  UundiVAi . . . 


CicMni  bnuadLMper. . . 


iD.W  ¥ 

in.ao  V 

m.ta  U 

m.X  r 

m.W  T 

Di.3a  V 

IBM  IS 

B,.W  r 

m,tO  U 

tn.30  F 

m.U  M 

m.30  V 


[ri'iKnitboiuekevper. . 


Hh'al  booaekwpfr.  ^ , 


3«i>t.  I,  leH 

Apr.  ».  tBW 


Feb.  a>.  1W6 

do 

SfpL  I, IBM 


Sept.  ].1SH 

Fni).  loriiw", 
May  20. 1«» 


B«pl.  1,1804 
Hiir.  lliVfWl'i 


-t 

IKK 

Sept.  1 

INU 

"VHS 

.::;: 

IMI& 

Feb.  18, 

isas 

EHPL0TEE8  IIT  IKDUN  SCHOOL  BEBVICE.  631 

EJIPLOTED  IN  THE  INDIAiT  SCHOOL  SERVICE  JCKE  30,  IBW-Cootliiu*!. 


RcuenJIiODHkteper. . 

Genwal  huiuekc4>por. 

Tearhn 

Genenl  hontekeFper. 

(J»niT«I  buiudceeper. 


Gmenl  liouBekpener, 
TsBrher 

General  liDu»k(»i>ar. 


l>!iii!ao    m'.  I  w!     Sept.ui'tMM' 


AlloeCook SfUDitrcD*.. 

Emmm  J.  Wertt Lanmlnn .  ■  ■ 

JaupbUeCoUaiigh...      '    " 


PmeaAgaic^,  <Ma.. 


40*      F.      -W.     Sept.  1 


HlnDto  A.XeUMdy... 


■m     F.  I  W.     M«r.   1 


'.  I  Feb.  2si  II 
'.   I  Feb!  le.  It 


c.  w. 

Eltia  C.  Tbiyer. . . 
Kan  H.  Mltcbell. 

A.  C.  Jonn 

Mmrj  K.  Bmihnt 
MaryCCoi 


jnperlnUndi 

reKber.... 

i  nil  11 M  rial'  ti 


Opballk  Jouea... 

WnTcUrk 

LMaWanw 

RoMHnwell 

Elleti  lieCatAj... 

UanMli 

Fnnk  VurdT 

LoulM  Hont.... 

Hmry  Hont 

HaiDW  C.  Jonra.  ■ . 


Dept  1,  18U 
t.  lS,"lfri)4' 


EUPLOYEBS  IN   INDIAN  BCHOOL  8EBVICE. 

EMFLOTED  DI  THB  DIDIAK  SCHOOL  BBRVICB  JOKE  30. 


KHPLOTEGS  IN  INDIAN  SCHOOL  8EBVICE.  5S3 

EUPLOTED  IN  THE  INDIAX  SCHOOL  SERVICE  JUKE  30,  IBM— CoDtlDued. 


KUDC. 

Potitiou. 

.^^ 

Sax. 

lUoo. 

D«t8  c.r 

IwmofBppro- 
priitiuD. 

Pmvmtl^g.niy. 

Act  Aug.  IS.  18H 
|ieSUt.,30«). 

clpal  teMher. 

iXttriiit^ihw:;:;:; 

taw 

ft»D 

at 

160 
«! 

ao 
00 

K 

"■ 

M. 
f 
F. 

1- 

w. 

wi 

1. 

1. 

StpL  T.UM 

do 

Apr.    l,lil» 

S^SStVSr:;;:;: 

128  SUt,  m. 

ES^r^:;;;; 

Act  Aug.  15.  IBM 

t28  SUt.,  SM). 

■aiooL. 

p.m.60 

u. 

w. 

Stpl.  1,18W 

ActAag.I5.l8M 
(!B  sat.  »M). 

■OBOOL. 

jMMH.Bntloy 

p-n-MI 

K. 

w 

Sept.  l,ltM 

Act  An^.  IS,  18M 
|a8t-t..30B). 

X.B.L.Kei>benie 

SaSiKSr'o^- 

SilJr'""''" 

Tlu 

asa 

aeo 

TOO 
1,000 

aov 

s 

Iftu 

oou 

IIU 

uu 

Hi) 
3«D 

f 

f: 

1 

i 

:  .* 

'■ 

w 
w 

Frb.     1,1«8G 
Sept.  I.iaM 

Apr.  Liaae 

Nov.lS.IMI 
Se|it.  l.lSM 

Miy"*?*.!-^- 

jDijelu.l8»S 
Oct.     l.lSM 
Oct.   1ft.  IBM 

'^^: 

Jan.     1. 1806 

J.'L^ali^.'r.'!^:::::-. 

£ffiSs"r:; 

f^'iSiS"."*':: 

t:^:^X^^:. 

i;:!rj'^:i^'::: 

g!3S?p£=:;::: 

IdM^HoKii'] 

.!!!'.do'"!!I";!i;!ll!;* 

Tm.P.  T«ber 

" 

In<lu>(Hil  t.^acb>r 

7M 
8D0 

4B 
It! 

u. 

p. 
>■. 

Apt.    LiaOfi 
Uay    B.lgOt 

.«';,.■:.■."'. 

NoT.aaiiBw' 

(»  SUt..  308). 

BS^=: 

T^feSiir 

BodDoyaGnhui 

JoMpb  BwDlwrd 

fouaetinhuD 

IMUiOnluuB 

c1p>l  luchw.         "^ 
iDdu-WimtMcbsr 

MMJSnf: 

MD 

too 

ftoo 

11. 

V. 

Sept.  LIBM 

N^    I'lSS 
B«pt.  VUM 

534  EUPLOTEES  IN  INDIAN  SCHOOL  SERTICB. 

BUPLOTBD  nr  THB  DTDIAK  SCHOOL  SEBTICK  JTTNK  M),  IME-C 


k™. 

PaaiUon. 

Salary. 

S«. 

Sao. 

Uateof 
preaenl  ap- 

'V-ir- 

AimaWUllBiuB 

'is.-'S'j 

Aaaletiut  HoniiitniM . . . 

S 

SO 

H 
SO 

1 

Swl.  I.IWI 

1; 

J. 

.fa^rijiss 

.^V:.\r. 

&^S^^:::::. 

:^"S:!^;;;;;;;;-;;;; 

Quapain  Apenty.IiuLT 

-W.H.J<.bi.KBi ,. 

B.y.O.B-alkBr 

BnJohDHHI 

ArtAoK-U-UM 

(28  BUI.,  SOS). 

8a»ri»t«»d«i.lai>dp<fa. 

«ou 

540 
DM 

eoo 

SOI) 
4M 

450 

410 
ISQ 

P.' 
F. 

P. 

F. 

t 

f! 

F. 
F. 

¥. 

w. 

I. 

w'. 

I. 

w! 
I.' 

Jas.     E.UH 

Jnne  I.IM» 
Srpl.  IB,  IHM 

Ih.«.   18,1SW 
Apr,  18.181» 

do 

:UariiilngUalllda;.... 

SSE.'Sa'"::;::;: 

AxaJeUnt  malnm 

Jne<ahB.TaDgl.an.... 
Sallie  Wmilf 

Srsmatreaa 

A  BsiiUot  Mamxtrres . . . 

AiaiatanllanndTeaa... 

SCHOOL. 

tkW 
180 

M. 
F. 
F. 

t 

1 

f: 

F. 

r. 

I. 

w. 

»■  l;!S 
ill 

Feb.  in.IHBS 
Feb.  M  ISOS 
Apr.  la.lflflS 

fXmIibm 

sr  t!s 

(5B8Ut.,WIB). 

Aaslstout  UMtrtn] 

laTaral'nnly 

Ciira  I'li'keribB 

}» 

JtoiAuHAginty.a.Dok. 

^H°r?iet   Roberta 

R^'?!!^™ 

gprineCn^k: 

l-SASi-:-.;: 

Jronwiiod  Cmk: 

°ss-  "■  ""«"■ 

eg...  C.  B.,U. 
Tnpet  Ch.1  Meat  Crwk . 

E.A.ThlDDUl 

Lihbf6S.TbDnia«.... 

Gut  Meal  Cr»k: 
A.  I>.  HarpDld 

BwA-BarpoId 

1 

AetAng.lS,im 

lis  SHU..  i»). 

Teacher 

T™h«r 

Teacher 

Teachor 

Teacher 

GfmwalhonMkMpof.... 

TraMher 

E: 

p.m.  30 

p.m.flO 
p.n..I10 

F. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

F. 
M. 

H. 

F. 

M. 
F. 

I. 

w. 
w. 

w. 

»•■ 

w. 

w. 
w. 

Der.  24.1gH 

Jan.     1,1N3 

»epl.M,l«l>4 
Mot.   1.18H 

Sep..   J,JB« 

do 

do 

do 

do 

EMPLOYEES  IN  INDUN  SCHOOL  8EBTICB. 

SMPLOTED  IN  TEE  INDIAN  SCHOOL  SERVICE  JUNE  30,  II 


Uabel 

KsUbE.Um 
Bed  L«f.Caipp: 

HortoD  K.  Unulfonl 

EUDiKUndfiinl. 
Stock  Pi|ieCmk: 

JohnB.Trl|ip  .. 

EmBllna  U.  IVlpp. 

Hattlor.  Eaton.. 

llarlba  K.  CarUdi 

Xittla  Vbito  HIvit: 

J-U-CotUn 

UaittaaA.Corliin 

laMBMcBlroT. 

HBrvUei:]rDy 
BlueTliiiiiilarOr.,.. 

Kflnvy  1).  Porvfimi 
'WhltBThDiKlecl.'rrf 

LoTsA.llurtau... 

IuIkI  YniiDi: 


EHPL0YEK8  IK  fflDIAN  SCHOOL  8BRTICK. 

K«PL0YKO  IX  THE  ISUI^il  BCHOOL  SERVICE  jrSB  SO. 


Xwar. 

l>«lllon. 

B«liuj.  Bm. 

"^ 

Ibmofappro- 
VrUtioD. 

''■S.'JSS.AS'- 

1 

AiitAnK.U,iaM 

(18  8UI.,  306). 

ArtAnK.U.18BI 

|!SSUt..S»«). 

1 

ClIvinABUurj 

auperinl<'ni1on1u<lprlD- 

l-lpul  ICBThlir. 

tl.OOO 

«00 
600 

u. 

1: 

w. 
w'. 

ai;!:,r.s 

uir.  18.  ims 

Imlnatrial  trucber 

us'?:' 

SW  1  F. 
!10     f! 

n-iS^ar".:::.:: 

bW.^"* 

w. 

May  B.1«H 

Act  Ang.  IS,  18M 
(W8t.t..B08). 

HCHOOt.. 

T 

P41).7S 

M. 

w. 

Or.     10.1804 

Aot  Aajt.lfi,llM 
128  Stat.,  ail). 

C'Annauni,  Mnp. 
EawlnL-duOcnft.... 

AnslBUDtdtrk  (IndlaD) 
VrlDrlpal  taacher 

i!ooa 
Me 

z 

m 

000 
72(1 

B: 

F. 
M. 

F. 

|. 

M.' 

1: 

1: 

S. 

1 

1. 

Nov.  IB.  t8U 
Sopl-  l.lWt 

"s^liLl'siiMI*' 

s,.pt.:a:ieM 

R.'pt.3I.18»« 
F,.|>.    S.180G 

s.i,t  ji.iim 

Sf[.t.    I.IBH 

^t 

'U>y    3.im 

IrrTc-k^lr-:: 

Hittie  E.  Briotow 

...do 

SS5&SSS,:::.::: 

l^^l^u"^:^:-'.:: 

WUllma  Qoodrleli 

BlukKDlth    kud  »■(«• 

mikcc. 

W.     U.y    1.188S 

fill 

i 

il 

HCHOOL. 

T&'T'^;... "!. 

l.OOO      F. 

WO;  m: 

WO      F. 
MO     U. 

¥ 

W.     S*pt.  MSM 
\r.     Sept.  I.ISM 

(18  Stat..  308). 

It.  X.  Uuiiiinger 

K^KSf:::::::. 

tiido.triiiliiehir"':;' 

I. 

Sept.  i.mH 

Uar.   4.1809 

S«|>t.  i.im 

ActAag.lMSM 

(28  SUt,.  MS.. 

B«TlJ.  P.jBCkHD 

■^p.!  t««b<r. 

si: 

w! 

S«pt.  1.1S04 

BUPL0YEB8  IN'  INDIAN   SCHOOL  SERVICE.  t 

EMPIXtYKU  IN  THE  IS'DIAX  SCHOOL  SERVICE  jrSE  30.  IMU— CoDtliued. 


,      ncni  iiuiki 

Jt^nE-OHena !  Engineer.. 

Jelhnon  Gouli-tte i  CHnvnler  . 

HnahBouunt I  AhIhMiiI  ci 

BubM  a  SUclbjr |  IH-cipllunri 

SUrltDcFiiw '  Click 

Don  CT Gamie  . . 


'Mnldiid  L«nnii£B. .. 


Aillinr  Tluker 

SatUtt  Ageneg.  XAr. . 


GnrA  Raner 

IdiiL«Cb*peU.<.. 

CbarlnKuleiu 

JLL.einith Ultrai 

ABHiiiA.L.Klik I  Cwk 

Joha  A.  taUn. 


Blrdi*  Slaley :  Una 


Jonyh  Cub... 


,|  AHJsUnt  UnndrHs  ■ 

.!  Aniiilantcfflik 

.'  NiEbtTBtfhmau 

ludlim  HHlttuit 


I.    '.Dm.  IZ.ieM 
II.    {Sapt.  1.  IBM 


leliotl,  OUa. 

J,B.S»nr 

ChM.I.D>TU 

AnnCRoftg 

Usate  BoHfrniiB.. 

IvdUE-DlIHa 

ItttettoyDDliU 


Apr.  8.  INS 
Junell.  IWS 
»»pt.   1.1BM 


TT.      Nov.  IS.lSMi 


W.   !  S«pl.  I,1«H, 


.1, 


Tc<utlicr «0      F.      W.     do 

do «00  I  F.  j    W.I do 

Matron flOO     F.  W.  jKoT.n.lBU 

AsgiataDt malTuu Ip.m.itS     V.        I.    I do 

Farmer 720     U.  W.  |  Sept  1.18M 

A»l.tuit  farmer '  2»     M.  '  I.    I  Fat.  18.  IBM 

I  4»  I   V.  W.  ISapl.   1.I8M 

»*  i   ^'   I  '■      ^-  '*■'*•* 


EMPLOYEES  IN  INDIAN  RGHOOL  BERTICE. 

EMPLOTED  IK  THE  IITDIAir  SCHOOL  SEBTTCE  JUNE  W, 


Coni  Toiir  Bemi'.'.'.' 

OI  to  Hunt. .".'.'.'.'.'.'. 
AnnaU  Keynoldii. 

WlluunHuuis'li!!! 


AMitlatit  <DOk 

I  A»litaDt  laundnw . . 

.  Carpcolw 


Albert  Whentan. 
Frank  B,  Tlppln* 


J.^.UmMoii.. 

OltvvrC.  Kdww 
Ma^EicHiiiik. .. 


ChirlnMynn... 


Tilpntina  tOal 

Litlla  Shielil 

NAWtOII  liluiw  -  - 


Pr^itMil  tPtiohar 
Tuc)i«r 


ladaitrinl  tsMcbt 


Fir«n«Ti  and  carprnter 


AetAaf.lB.UM 


ActAng-IMSM 


V.  I  Sept  l.UU 


MMfifiMiH-LajF 
SwiL  Pinrre... 
lI.L.X(><rlniiL. 
HaryMcOee... 


Hannnh  Clothw 

A.A.BloniMii 

EttiiWliite ! 

ynnk  A.llunllitk i 

C.U.Whoolock I 

S*Di)>Hiiil!r.Dvmi; 

MsryD.Frt™ 

Erorin  B.  l-Yiiik 

Sdpb  ia  Vd  DdvrhaTdeQ . .  I 

Danlfl  Ciunnb«l[ 

AgDDS  V>DaerbefdaD..r 


Indiulrinl  (ucher 

730 

5~r"'"""""™- ■ 

ISO, 

.^^.^^ 

(Wl 

A«.liiUnt»«m«tf.M... 

3«0  , 

^tsr'"""""""""- 

^' 

3I 

'  Jui.     I,  IMS 


EMPLOYEES  IN  INDIAN  SCHOOL  SERVICE. 

SIIPLOYBD  m  THE  IKDIAX  SCHOOL  SERVICE  JUNE  3C,  IMS— CoillnDad. 


ent  BO. 


:amilmg  Bft,  X.  Dat' 


UKtlnKnid SupaiintiindBnt I  tLOl 

BhabamBtoup ?rlncl|uil tcwher T, 

BrldcetUsCumgu....!  AmiliiUDt teirlHir Oi 


i:::::dS::::: 


EdwudC.Ueuhtir.-..   CsnnDtor 

CtdllaCuDsniind SetmatnM 

ThcreuHulila '  ljuinUr«ui 

CraiwnilalrnccMlu' —    AiKlaUnt  Inundi 

OilcaTwMiOa Kljfht  imtchiiiaT 

HuyB.HolraMf>iii....  Cook 

Aitiwa  CbantlDKHgle.  ■!  AniHUnt 

Benwnl  Crowrrbnat do 

IrauBlBBkll^lBlng.. do 


'.   I do..., 

-.    do.... 

■.  '■ do... 

.  I  Oct.    LIS 

I  faut  12.  IS 

'.  I  Oct.     i.ia 

.    I do.... 

Opt.  2<,ie 


LouliHat Jultor 


Srpt   1.1«M, 


AfBCi  O.  PndelM.. . 

R«wl)M> 

IfHT  T.  Kodfpv 


HaryKlDi 


i '"■ 


Bratrico  D   SDadoTFjf.     SnpflrlntrDtlHit . . . , 

IfflnbethO.  Hflionle,.;  rriaclnal  tMvb^.. 
BanpblME  Eckar....  AmIkUhI tmchcr. . 
»-—"•»  Waller        '         ^  ■ 


Joaaph  Hobnls . . 

PlaBtdBScbaFfm... 

ThMlaUnaa 

RoaoUarpby 


Malinti..' 

Hospital  nnrw. .. 


TlBtartaHnlUgan HMmatrtM 

PatoOBlUaDblBK j  Cook 

ValbarnBum Ilniii'lliil  rank 

BoBtlkm  Smith LaiindnM 

OaciwJ.n.RodK>ciaa...   MlebtwaK'bmau.. 

Banadlgta  Ramiey ladianaHlalaot .. 

XadaUfltn do 

JManUnle I do 


(28  HUt.,2W). 


Sepl.  I,  IMii 
Sept.   1.  ISU  . 


540 


EMPLOYEES   IN  INDIAN   SCHOOL  SEKYICB. 


EMPLOYED  IX  THK  INDIAN  SCHOOL  SERVICE  JUNE  W. 


Kame. 


PMUkm. 


Date  of 
Salary.  Sex.  Race,  preaeot  ap> 


Standing   Rock.    X. 
Ifak. — Continned. 


POBCUPtXE  DAT  i>CBOOL. 


Iiuf  M.i  McLaughlin  . . .    Te*rber p.ni.$80 

Ileile  Itringwater Janitor p.  m.  18 


08  Stat.,  219). 


F.   '    H.      Maj    l.in6 
M.        1 do 


FIELXi  BEBVir-E !  Aot  A Q^.  1&.  IflM 

(28  Stat.,  299). 

Lac>  B.  .Vmoltl Female    induntrial  600      F.       W.     Apr.    1.1895 

teacher. 

H.  L.  McI.aughUn do 600      F.       H do 

I 

Tomah  traiuiitn  schtnA,    Act  An^.  15,1994 

Totnah.  tru.  (28  StaA.,  SU). 


S.''..'NHnb«>m 

May  D.  Church . - 

Sua  (>.  Smith 

Orrille  J.  Greene  . 
Marr  E.  Hove  — 
Patrick  Mckvoy.. 
Ct*'4i.K.  Homer — 
Frank  H.  Pond  ... 
JeMiie  E.  Kmery  .. 
Sadi<*  M.Jolinaon. 

Anni«*  FoUon 

Scott  Mobey 

Julia  A.  Baimett.. 


Tonyue  River  day  tekool^ 
Mvnt. 


Superintendent 

Teacher 

do 

....  do 

Matron 

Farmer 

Carpenter 

Engineer 

Co5c 

Seamatreaii 

LauiHlreiia 

Watchman 

A  a  8  i  8 1  a  u  t  seamatreaa 
and  nurve. 


I 


1.500 
660 
6U0 
540 
720 
720 
720 
720 
500 
500 
500 
240 
480 


M.  I 
F. 


W. 

W. 
F.  W. 
M.  W. 
F.  :  W. 
M.  '  W. 
M.  i   W. 


F.  ,   W. 


Sept.  1,1894 

do 

do 

Oct.     8.18N 
SepL  1.1894 

do 

Apr.  11. 1886 
Sept.  1.18N 

do 

do 

do 

Oct.     1. 1894 
Feb.  26, 1896 


Anna  Gardner 

Rachel  M.  Goodale. 


ActAiic.l&,189A 
(28  Stat.,  808). 


T«acber p.m.60      F.      W. 

Cook p.m.30      F.      W. 


Sept.  1.1891 
do 


I 


Vintah  and   Ouray 
Agency,  Utah. 

OUBAT    BOARDCfO 
SCHOOL. 

Charles  A.Walker Superintendent  and  prin 

cipal  teacher. 

Ruth  Eilelan Teacher 

Alb«^rt  Knbe Industrial  teacher 

Charlr>8  Travis Assistant  industrial  | 

teacher.  j 

Alict' M.  Anthony Matrun 

SallieDuvall Seamstress 

Kati«.-  r'onnor Laundress. 

Kate  Cullen Cook 


AetJii]MlS,1889 
(21  Stat.,  204): 
Aof. 16.1804  (2ft 
StiitL,  808). 


riVTAH     BOARDING 
MTHOOL. 


I 

840  M.  W.      Sept    L 1894 ! 

720  F.  W.      Sept.  23. 1894 

720  M.  W.      Sept.    1.1894  1 

360  M.  I.       May    1.1895; 

720  F.  W.     Oct.  27.1894 

500  F.  W.      Sept.    1,1894 

450  F.  W do 

500  F.  W do 


Act  Ang.  IS,  1894 
(28SUt..308). 


I.  S.  Hiuford Superintendent  and  prin- 
cipal teacher. 

Allie  B.  Buabv Teacher 

Libbi*- C.  Stanley do 

B.  K.  Sh imp Industrial  teacher 

Louise  n.  Pilrher Matron 


840     M.       W.     Sept.   1,1894 


do 

May    1.1895 


Lillian  Malahy Seamstress 


tiy  . 

M.DelU  England ,  Cook 

Oil  ve  M.  Wayman Laundress 


720 

F. 

W 

660 

F. 

W 

720 

M. 

W 

720 

F. 

W 

500 

F. 

W 

500 

F. 

W 

450 

F. 

.  W 

Ukiah     day     tchool, 
rkinh,  Cal. 


Martha  B.  Glazier Teacher 


Sept. 

Dec. 

Sept 

Oct 

Sept. 


1,1894 
l.li»4 
1.1894 
1,1894 
1.1894 


p.m.GO.F.       W.     Oct     1,18M 


rmatilla  hoarding    J. 

tekool,  UmatiUa,  Ortg. 

Mollie  V.  Gaither Saperintendent !    1.000 


Act  Aug.  15,1804 
(28  Stat.  908). 


Act  Ang.6.  1802 
(22  Stat,  298). 


Elsie  OfBn  Bushee I  Teacher 

Clara  C.  McAdam do 

Jacob  F.  Clemmer '  Indostrial  teacher 

Lizsie  C.  Morris Assistant  matron . . 

Alice  Chartain i  Seamstress 

BlUBriKgs I  Cook 

LoaSaa  Bennett I  Lamidreee 


000 

F. 

.  W. 

060 

F. 

W. 

600 

F. 

W. 

600 

M. 

W. 

000 

F. 

W. 

400 

F. 

W. 

400 

F. 

W. 

400 

F. 

.  W. 

,  Sept.   1. 1894 

! do 

.  Oct  1. 1894 
Nor.  1.1894 
Sept   1.1894 

do 

do 

Dec    1,1894 


EMPLOYEES   IN   INDIAN   SCHOOL   SERVICE.  541 

XUPLOYED  IN  THE  INDIAK  SCHOOL  SERVICi:  JUKE  BO,  lM&-Ocratlaiwd. 


»„.. 

PHitlOD. 

Salary. 

»ei. 

R*ce 

DMeof 
p^tmoSt.' 

"Tsa'- 

Oil. 

"S'Bs.'.a" 

pju.teo 

F.      W. 

Oct      1.  ISM 

Warm  8prii>gi  Agrn€s. 

Or*3. 

•noumo  BOAumo 

Act  Aug.  15, 18M 
(?8SlSl.,»0S,. 

luiluatrtnl  u-artier  ud 

g»rfe.i.T. 
Amtntaot  miiu™ 

«00 

480 
«0 

M. 

5. 

F. 

F. 

f: 

F. 
M. 

I.' 

|: 

I.' 

I. 

Feb.  H.IBM 

Jiui.     5,18»S 
Sapt.  1. 18H 

Koii,  "lii'sie' 

KatoUi 

H«7r.WU«oo 

chSsiv.^^i :::::: 

Apr.    I.IBOS 

ArtAiiK.15.18M 
Act  Aug.  15.  ISM 

•CBOOL. 

L.ber« 

240 

M. 



W.VincmtGnTta.... 

^SfSS!--- 

000 
000 

M, 

F. 
F.' 

1 

W.   '  Sept.  1, 1894 

W.  '  Rept.  IS.  18U 
W.     Sept.  1,1SU 
W.     Oct  25,  IBM 
W.   ,  Sept.  1,  ISH 

W.     Sopt.  ).18M 

IniluHlrinl  tiU'her 

FWl.  Eart*  Agtnrv. 

BCHOOl. 

Ki>iithH.Cni»inin... 

elp.1  (swher. 

m 

U. 

F, 

f: 

TT.   'sapt.  S.1804 

I,       Sept.   I,1SM 
TT.  '  Oei  15,  lf»4 

-ir.    Sept.  Lieut 

W.  1  IJm.  -il.  ISM 

Cook  

ami.    uiKK    wwioN 

HoDOTU-Dimlej 

Cook 

,...,. 

W.    'D«.   17,  ISM 

(2TSt«t.,W!!. 

SCHOOL. 

HenirW.Warmi 

ISO 

i,.Ih.  [.«,.   i.,m 

{27  Slat,  432). 

J<ADA.OakbDa 

Ulnnle  Phillip,. 

s^:'-:: 

840 

M. 

■W.     SBpt.   I.IBM 

7.'  [aipiAiiaM 

W.  1  S^L    1, 18M 

(I7Bt4iU.fe!l. 

A  (Hliilant  matron 

480 
300 

r. 
r. 

f: 

H. 

U. 

^iCs^ 

W. 

I. 

I>w.     I,  ISM 
S»pt.   1,1894 

RCHOOL. 

clpHl  Imi'lllT. 
AMiBtMt  le»cber 

HO 
!40 

H. 
F. 

w. 

Juno  20  1806 

Mn.v  (J.  Ell  el  lad 

.^^do':.'.*". 

ElimbMh  Graves 

1  ; 

PftWy  Moeilliani 

J«Dilor 

U-t-r.^M  !».■««> 

V 

542  BHFLOTBBS  IN  INDIAN  SCHOOL  6BSTICB. 

EMPLOYED  IX  THE  INDIAN  SCHOOL  SKKTtCK  JUVI  M,  laS-Ci 
Ditoof 


1thUt  Xarik  Airtty.  '. 


SallleE.GruIhim....  TMCbar.. 

Msn-IwItMiB do  ... 

Vmnka  BolUtlH do  ... 

IbnIuK.TTDddl Matron. , 

CtTTirBoalnU. AoslatiiM 

J  B-LoniBO  ..--   CtknrtArt 

:        1M  t>W 


3M     H.      B. 


jDUiChudnBH'-' 
JnlluOiu 


I'dtinaftoardfngMkasI.  .. 


f .  C1siHl«iniiiK I  Hnperintrndfnt.. 


Oct     I.IMI 


E.J.KlIaiar I  Indn.Wil 

Liu  S.  Wbltaker !  Trachgr 

AnalaaHnM.... 
FIotbdmI,  Kllgoiin 

C»n1«  A.  SI 

May  Wlfcle 
KueWUnu. 
AlicoCAUn 


^tnoleCbvlair-.- 

KonWiUan 

'SdriialHrk 
tt'ilboColiraah-. 

HaiqnelKorart... 
JrjiMe8p«nrBf...- 
Jn-tie  MeaahBU. . 
TbofliuDaBMni,.. 


<'«V 

AHbtianl-oook  

{.uuidrrxa  — 

AulaUiit  Iflundma j 

A]iprrDtl« 


AH  Uar.  >,  UN 


Act  Ann.  W  imi 


Yaiiklon    Aonrdfn^  ' 

ichotl.    Tanktin 
Ajmct,  a.  Vat.         | 

Kll.Wnod ,  Sni«-rii 

U.I%.Wnod i  IVarhoi 

S-Kot^Land ' do - 

D.D.UcArtbiir do. 

K..*.Vor Indiirtr 


(»  Stat.,  MU 


»^/^''' 

.?•*'■" 

L.  StiDKcr 

:;.-S.--""":::::::: 
::;!X,r3=:::::;; 

aw 

u, ' 

lau 
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EMPLOTBD  IK  THE   FIELD,  JUNK   30,  1895.  UXDER  ACT  OP  AUGUST   15,   18M,   AND 

OTHER  LAWS  NOTED. 


Compon- 
aation. 


Name. 


TXBBrrORT   OF 
ALASKA. 


Position. 


I. 


Geonn  Kostrometi- 

DOff.  I 

Edward  Aimstrong . .  I . 

Rndolph  Walton I. 

AuKnstuB  Bean I. 

James  Jackson '  I. 

SaginawJake I. 

Cachacktee I. 

Andrew  Tlanteth I. 

John  Shadesty I. 

GeorgeSbaaks I. 

KentaKonse I. 

Donawalkish I. 

Don  a  Walk I. 

lakaNabk I. 

JohnWUliams '  L 


WiUiaro  Shoakin 

Simon  Keith 

Edward  Benson 

Thomaa  Skooltkah . . . 
Thomas  Toxicana . . 
George  Nor  Kam 

BLACKRXT   AOKHCT, 
MONT.l 


o 
u 


o 
B 
u 


I-  I 

I.  I 

I.  ' 

'  I. 

I.  i 

I. 


Captain   of 

police. 
Lieutmiant . 

Private 

.....do 

do...w^. . 

do...... 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do...... 

»  ■  •  •  •  l4%'*  w  *  *  «  • 

B    a    •    •    •  Ul^^  •    *   a    ■    •   • 
»    *    *    •    >  H«^  •   •   •    •   •    • 

do 

do 

do...... 

do 

do 

>  •  •  •  •  UU •••••* 


George  Steell W. 

T.J.Hefling 'W. 

George  8.  Martin — I W. 

Irwin  B.  Peters W. 

Martin  Hawkins W. 

Sflas  E.  CrandaU I W. 

J.A.Clark 'W. 

EossCartee ■  W. 

James  B.  Noble i  W. 

Charles  Anbrey W. 

E.H.  Parsons W. 

Simon  Charles I. 

Joeeph  Trombley 1. 

Frank  Vielle I. 

DaTid  Little  Dog....  I. 
Stephens  BalLthoe ...  I. 
Robert  Whitegrass..    T. 

JohnTielle |  I. 

Chas.Rose I. 

Black  Saroee I. 

CleanMl  Up I. 

Tom  Little  Bear :  I. 

Joe  Spanish i  I. 

Stephen Henaalt i  I. 

JohnCroff I. 

Peter  Champine j  I. 

I 

John  Middlecalf I. 

Miles  Fonrhorns I . 

Joeeph  Bearspaw I. 

Samuel  Bigspring I. 

Lonis  Champine T. 

Daniel  Dnckhead I. 

James    Longtime  i  I. 

Hleepinff.  I 

John  Medicinoowl ...    I. 

James  Nightgan i  I. 

Kimon  Scabbyrobe  . . . '  I. 
Henry  Heavyrunner.!  I. 

Jim  JSTo  CTiief \  I. 

BonndMan >  I. 


2, 


Agent $1, 

Clerk 1. 

Physician..   1, 

Farmer 

Blacksmith 

Carpenter . . 

A  sst.  fanner 

Civil  engi- 
neer. 

Carpenter . . 

Artst.  farmer 

Issue  clerk. 

Int4HT)reter. 

Butcher . . . 

Herder 

Judge 

do 

do 

A  sst.  farmer 
...  .do 

Laborer  — 

do 

do 

do 

Bl'kHmith's 
apprentice. 

Laborer  — 

Captain   of 
police. 

Lfeutenant . 

Sergeant . . . 

Private  — 

do 

do 

do 


.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 


800 
200 
200 
900, 
900 
900* 
720 
000 

900 
720 
900 
240 
480 
480 


240. 
240. 
240. 
240  . 
150. 

240  . 


$15 

I 
15 
10 

i  10 

10 
.  10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


10 
10 
10 
50 
50 


15 

15 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


Name. 


BLACKFEBT    AGENCY, 

MONT . — contiu  ued. 

Under  Bull i  I. 

Thomas  Weasel  Head  I. 

Frank  Bostwick I. 

Big  Wolf ;  I. 


CHEYENNE  AND  ARAP* 
AHO  AGENCY, 
OKLA.> 


Compen- 
sation. 


Position. 


Prirate 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 


a 

o 

a 

Ph 


Capt  Albert  £.  Wood- 
son. 

F.  Glasbrenner 

George  R.  Westfall . . 

W.  S.  Johnson 

Carroll  BriHcoe 

Philip  W.  Putt 

K.  F.Smith 

Wm.  T.  Darlington  . . 


W.  I  Aot'gagent.  None. 


W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 


Roy  Hall W. 


Georgo  E.  Coleman  . . 

R.S.l)rulv 

Jesse  Hinkle 

James  H.  Hainmon  . . 


W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 


I  ElisaLambe !  W. 


O.  S.  Rice 


R.  L.Ware.... 
Alveu  Stnkey 


J.  O.  Thompson 


W. 

W. 
W. 

W. 


ma 


William  Orvis W. 

Moses  Neal W. 

Robert  Bums i 

Dan  Tucker | 

William  GoodseU 


George  Coons. 
Colonel  Horn . 

John  D.  Miles 


Richard  Davis. 


Andrew  Tasso. . 

Stacy  Riggs 

Henry  D.  North 
Lewis  H.  Miller. 
John  Otterby... 
I*eter  Antoine . . 


MoHOA  Lizard 

PaulBoynton 

h  Joseph  Williams ... 

Joseph  Waw  tah  kaw 

Reuben  N.  Mart  arm  .; 

Henry  S.Bull ! 

Simon  Euen  wock  ke  i 

F^l  BeKawn I 

TiMM>k  Raven 

Frank  W.  Wolf 

*J  imniy  Euen  c  haw  ne 
'i  Moore  Vanhom 


'Also  agreement  of  May  1, 1888. 


Clerk 

Physician . . 

—  do 

Issue  clerk. 
Carpenter . . 
Blacksmith 
Miller  and 

enc^ineer. 
Additional 

farmer. 
do 

—  .do 

do 

.  — do 
Field 

tron. 
Property 

clerk. 
Aast.  clerk . 
Teamster 
and  laborer. 
Additjonal 

farmer. 

Butcher 

Leasing  agt. 
Issue  clerk . 
Asat.  black- 
smith. 
Teamster 
and  laborer. 

. . .  .do 

Assistant 
carpenter. 
Teamster 
and  lalK>rer. 
Additional 

farmer. 
Asst.farmer 

do 

do 

do 

Asst.  black- 
smith. 

do 

LabortT 

Asst.  black- 
smith. 

Captain  of 
police. 

Lieutenant 

Sergeant . . 

. do 

.. .  .do 

Private  . . . 

do 

....do 

s  Also  treaty  of  October  28, 1867. 


$10 
10 
10 
10 


$1,200 
1,20<» 
900 
800 
900 
900 
900 

1 
900 

720 
720 
720 
720 


900 

720 
360 

720 

H60 

1,000 

600 

3oa 


I-  -  - 


180 

180 
300 

180 

660, 

360 
360 
360 

.'mo 

360 
300 

300' 
300 
300 


..J 


60 


15 

15 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
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EMPLOYED   IN   THE   FIELD,    JUNE  30,    1895,    UNDER  ACT  OF   AUGUST   15,   1894,  AND 

OTHER  LAWS  NOTED— Coutlnnod. 


Kame. 


COLVILLR  AQBNCY, 
WASH. ' 

Capt  John  W.  Bnbb. 
Henry  J.  Shoenthal. 

£.  H.  Latham 

James  R.  Walker 

C.K.  Smith 

P.O.Dillard 

P.  W.  Thompson 

C.  M.  Hinman 

Lew  Wilmot 


W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 


A.L.Strahl I  W. 

George  F.  Steele '  W. 

Joseph  Peavy '  W. 

Henry  M.  Steele W. 


George  H.  Sheldon . . 


Wm.J.Kipp 

C.E.  Brooks 

John  W.  Scrihner 


C.B.Bnbh 

Bamev  Rickert 

Joaepn  FergiiHon . . 


Grant  On  hi 

George  Tillotson 

Lot  Whist  le  po  som. 

Bamaby. < 

Robert  Flett 

Tomeo 


Joseph  Levi 

Jim  Chel  quen  le. 


Joseph  Qui  se 

Mack  Chil  sit  sa.... 

St  Paul 

Alex  Sin  ha  sa  lock . 

Peter  Aroasa 

PMlClifTord 

Edward  Haines 

Dennis  Peone 

Todd  Fergnson 

CbarUeKaakln.... 
DNuiiel  MoClung  — 


CBOW  AOBNCT,  MONT. « 

Lient.  J.  W.  Watson 

C.  H.  Barstow 

Portns  Baxter 

W.H.Steele 

E.  M.  Hammoud 

F.  Sucher 

J.  A.Gogarty 

S-WilUams 

Harold  Brown 


Robert  L.  Reading. 

R.  C.Howard 

W.Y.Watson 


CF.Brown W 


A.  J.  Shobe... 
L.  B.  Wisner 


W. 
W. 


Position. 


W. 

W. 
W. 

W. 

W. 
I. 

I.  : 

I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 

I. 

I. 

I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 

T. 
I. 
1. 


W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 

w. 

w. 

w., 

wJ 

w.. 

w. 
w. 
w. 


Act'g  agent. 

Clerk 

Physician  . . 

do 

do 

do 

Blacksmith 

do 

Sawyer  and 

miller. 

Farmer 

Carpenter . . 

lilaokamith 

Additional 

farmer. 
Sawyer  and 

milUr. 
Engineer. .. 
Additional 

farmer. 
Sawverand 

miller. 
AflHt.  clerk. 

Lal>orer 

Bl'ksmith's 
apprentice. 

Laborer 

do 

Judge 

Ho 

Interpreter. 
Blksmith'H 
apprentice. 

Judge 

Captain  of 

police. 

Private 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Lieutenant. 

Private 

do 

do 

do 

do 


Compen- 
sation. 


1^ 


a 

o 

a 

u 


one. 

$1,200 

1,200 

1,200 

1,200 

1,100 

840 

WO 

900 

900' 
90U 
840 
OlM) 

900 

I 
900 

720 

900 

600 
30U 
240 

300' 
300 


.'iOO 
240 


$8 
8 


8 
15 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
15 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


Act'g  agent. 

Clerk 

Physician  . . 

Farmer 

('arpcnter . . 

Blacksmith. 

AsHt.  clerk. 

Miller 

Additional 
farmer. 

Issue  clerk . 

Herder 

Agen'^'supt. 
of  irriga- 
tion. 

Additional 
farmer. 

do 


None. 
1,200 
1,200 
900 
900 
000 
720 
600| 
720 

1,000 
900' 
900 


720 

I 
720 

720: 


Name. 


CROW  AOENCy,MONT.- 

continued. 

J.  N.  Bradshaw 

Charles  Edwards 

Chester  A.  Birdshirt 
J.  Laforge 

E.  BluckHawk 

11.  Red  Shirt 

R.  liaiHo  Up 

Five 


Finds  the  Enemy 

A.  Anderson 

C.White  Shirt..., 


Compeu- 
=    Hation. 


<S 


T.  Laforge  . . . 
Cha.s.  Wilson 
M.  Two  Belly 


G.nill..   

Bad  Dutchman. 
Moses 


W. 

W. 

I. 

I. 

I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 


I. 
I. 
I. 

I. 

I. 

I. 


T 
i. 

1. 


Bear's  Claw ■  I. 


Medicine  TiCl 1. 

White  Ann |  I. 

Blanket  Bull I  1. 

Five  Bear I. 

Big  Medicine I. 

Old  Rabbit ■  I. 

TakesaUorsc I. 

Round  Kock I. 

T. 

I. 

I. 


Sharp  NoHO 

Gets  Off 

Fights  Well  Known 

Scald  Bear I  I. 

Strikes   Himself  on     I. 

the  Head. 
Comes  From  Above..    I. 

CROW    CREEK    AND 
LOWER      BRUL^:   , 
AGENCY,  8.  DAK.» 

Crow  Creek. 


Fre<leri('k  Treon. 
J.  C.  Fitzpatrick. 
T.M.  Bridges..., 
William  Fuller.. 
Jo.<iO|>li  Sutton  ... 
J,  F.  Gie^oldt. . . . 


Emret  Sivertsen 

Joseph  \Vt:rts! 

Andrew  Skirving 

J.  W.  Jones 


W. 
W. 
W, 
W. 
W. 
W. 


W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 


•  Also  agreement  of  July  4,  1884. 
«  Also  treaties  of  May  7.  1868,  nnd 

•  Also  treaty  of  April  29,  1868.  and 

5069 1 A 35 


Position. 


John  W.  Bridges W. 

Sam  Fleury I. 

SamBov..* I. 

MarkA^'ellH I. 

Burned  Praine 1 . 

.1  oh n  Th  row u  A waj- . ,  1 . 

and  a<-t  of  March  3,1891. 

June  12, 1880. 

agreement  of  F^ibiwM'j  ^%,  \«\1 . 


Additional 

farmer. 
Laborer 

Blksmith's 
apprentice. 

Asst.  farmer 

do 

do 

Blacksmith 
and  wheel- 
wright's 
apprentice. 

Asst.farmer 

Laborer 

Carpenter's 
apprentice. 

Saddler's 
appnmtico. 

Brksmith's 
apprentice. 

Asst.  black- 
smith. 

Laborer 

Asst.farmer 

Carpenter's 
apprentice. 

Captain  of 
police. 

Lieutenant. 

Private 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


Agent 

Clerk 

Physician . . 

Carpenter.. 

Fanner 

Storekeeper 
and  over- 
seer. 

Laborer 

Miller 

Blacksmith. 

Additional 
farmer. 

do 

Laborer 

,   ...do 

Interpreter. 

J  udge 

do 


o 


$720 

I 

480 

300 

180 

180' 
180 
180. 
180 


180  ... 

noo... 

180  ... 
180  .. . 

180.   . 

I 
300  .. . 

300'... 
180  ... 

I 

180... 

....$15 


15 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

10 


1,800 
1.200 
1,200.. 

840 

800 

800 


640  .. . 
600  . . . 
840... 


75 
00 


240. 
240;. 
240  . 


10 
10 
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FIELD.  JUNE  30.   ]8»5.  UXDEK    ACT   OF 
OTHEK  LAWS  NOTED- roDUnucd. 


AUGUST   IS.  UM,   AND 


Name. 


CKOW  CREEK  AND 
L  <>  W  B  H  BHV  Lt 
AGEirCY,   8.   DAK. — 

continoed. 
Crow  Treel;— Cont'd. 


Ditfi  liack . . . 
Se*M  SUines 
HalfDav  ... 


Charlie  Kagle... 
httuin  Fire  Tail. 


I. 
I. 
1. 

1. 
1. 


Wilhani  Walker L 


Rufuit  Day  .. 
Frank  Hawk 


Stephen  Gun  . 
George  Bankn 


I. 
I. 


JanieA  RUu-k 

David  Horn 

CharlfM  Kasle 

J<M4'ph  (>cot)o 

Thomaa  Eagle  Man  . . 

Two  Heart 

Louis  Male 

John  Stands  On 

Jay  Can>euter 

Joseph  Ximrod 

Lower  BruU. 


I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
L 
I. 
I. 
I. 


Luke  C.Hays W. 

Auihler(;askie '  W. 

Geo.  S.Stone W. 


Thomas  J. Campbell.  W. 

J.  li.  Smith ;  W. 

K.  O.  Lwis W. 


James  Morgan 

P.K.Olson 

M.  Langdean 

Chas.  DeSheuquette  . 

K<1  ward  C.  Foot 

Dig  Man(> 

tiolomon  £.  Walking. 
OnetoPlav  With.-.. 

Howard  a* Elk 

Joseph  Thompson... 
Thomas  Bow 


W. 
W. 
I. 
1. 
I. 
L 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
1. 

(ieorgv  Estes !  L 

Peter  Bear  Heart I. 

(jeorgu  Tompkins .  L 

Stepheu      Spotted     L 
Horse.  I 

ThoniSH  O.  Ixidge .  L 

(George  Elk 1. 

Samuel  White 1. 

Geiirg**  Scott 1. 

Philip  Hawk I. 

Paul  Councillor L 

John  B.  Partisan 1. 

Charles  Shooter L 

Daniel E. Thunder....  L 


Compen- 
sation. 


Position. 


Judge 

Herder 

Assistant 
carpenter. 

Whlwright 

Carpenter's 
apprentice. 

Asst.  black- 
smith. 

Tinner 

Bl'ksmith's 
apprentice. 

Assistant 
carfMuter. 

Captain    of 
police. 

I*ri  vate 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

.....do ...... 

do 


$400 
300 

240 
180 

24C 

240 
180 

240 


15 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


I 


Clerk 

Physician . . 

Storekeei>er 
and  over- 
seer. 

Carpenter . . 

Blacksmith 

Additional 
farmer. 

Farmer 

Laborer 

Asst.  farmer 

Interpreter. 

Laborer 

Judge 

do 

Henler 

Judge 

Whlwright 

Assistant  I 
carpenter,  j 

Caqniuter's  i 
apprentice. 

Asst.  black- 
smith. 

Bl'ksmith's 
apprentice. 

Captain   of 
police. 

Private 

.do 

•  •  ■  •  U  V  •••••• 

•  •  •  •  dO  ••••••    I 

•  •    •    •  U  V  »    a    •    «    •    • 

.. .  .do 

■    •     •    aUtJ*    •   •   •    ■    ■ 

do 

•  •  •  •  QO  ••••••;• 


1.200. 

1.200. 

800. 


840 
800 


720 
360 
540 
240 
240 


75 


Name. 


PMltiOB. 


i 


u 


§ 

u 


....     10 
....    10 

400 
....    10 

240  ... 

240  . . . 

180... 
240... 
180... 


CHOW  CRBKK  AKU 
LOWER  B  K  I'  L  1^ 
AOEXCT.     S.    DAK.— 

continnud. 

LoieerBruli — Cont'd. 

WUliamR. Shield....  L     Prirata 

Joshua  G.  Eagle I do 

Moses  £.  Whistle....  I. 

Thoiuas  K.  Leaf I. 

KobertL.  Legs. I. 


.do... 
. .  .do.  f. 
...do... 


!• 

10 

W 

10 


15 

10 
10 
10 

10        ; 

10  I 
10  - 
10 
10 

10  [. 


DEVILS  LAKE  AOLNCT. 
.N.  DAK. 

RalphHall W. 

G.  L.  Mciiregor W. 

Churli-itH.Kermott..  W. 
A.O.Davis W. 

E.  W.Brenner W. 

K.D.  Cowan W. 

WillUm  Grant W. 

John  Stewart W. 

Cliarles  White I. 

Sunka  ho  waste I. 

Waauatan I. 

EcaniOiuka I. 

I'iowasU* I. 

Peter  McCloud I. 

Martin  J.  Holette ... .    I. 

Joseph  Mead 1. 

John  Brenner '  I. 

Wiyakamaza I. 

lyayuhamani I. 

Wakauhotanina 1 

Oyesna I. 

'   Tuukauwayaguani  ..  I. 

Caupakna 1. 

Wasiueasu  winani I . 

WakakM'U I, 

I  Hewa^jin I. 

'!•  Alexis  Mont riel I. 

John  B.  Turcot t I. 

,  Fraucis  Montriel I. 

'  Louis  Gawneau I. 

Joseph  Laf^mbois  ..  I. 

Mathew  Lafrombois .  I. 

Kyaupahamani I. 

j6hnEyau]>aha I. 

FLATHEAD  AGENCY, 
MONT. 

Joseph  T.  Carter W. 

y.  K.  Rouau W. 

John  Dade W. 

J.F.ONeil W. 


Archie  McLeod W. ' 

Joseph  Blodget W. 

Benjaniiu  Welsh W. 

Charles  Gardiner W. 

(ieorge  Wowlcock  . . .  W. 

Philip  M.  O'XeU W. 

E.E.  Chapman W. 


Agent 

Clerk  mnd 
atorekeeper, 
Physician . . 
Adiditional 

fanner. 
do 

PhyaiciAn-- 

Farmer 

Teamster 
and  lalMirer. 
Interpreter 
Carpenter . . 
Jndjre 

— ,do 

Additional 

fanner. 
Interpreter 
Blacksmith 
Additional 

farmer. 
Captain   of 
]>olice. 

Private 

do 

do 

do ...... 

do 

do 

do 

Captain 

I*rivate 

do 

do 

•  «  •  «  ■  UO  •••••• 

>  •  •  •  *  Uv  •••••• 

. . • .  .do 

■  •  •  •  •  UO  ••»••• 


$1,300 
1,000 

1.000 


75 


....  75 
400... 
500... 
OOii... 


240 
300 


10 
10 
10 


240 

240 
300 
240 


Agent 

Clerk 

Piiysician . . 
Sawyer  and 

railler. 
Car|>euter .. 

Fanuer 

Asst.  miller 

Farmer 

Sawver  and 

mfller. 
EngineiT... 
Carpe  n  t  e  r 

aud  gen'l 

meoh'nic. 


15 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
15 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

ill 


1,500 

1.200 

1,200 

000 

720 
720 

GOO 

720. 

1,000 

000 
1.000 
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OTHER  LAWS  NOTED— Continaod. 


Name. 


FLATHKAD     AOBNCY, 

moht. — continued . 

Alex  Matte 

Michael  Revain 

Partee  Kikiahee .... 

Eneas  Onstoo 

AntoineMoise 

AufTuat  Celo 

Pierre  Catnllayeah  . 


Panl  Kakiahee 

Deaf  I^onie 

P^eaa  Chamwheck . . 

Baptiate  Matte 

Oliver  Gebeau 

Nichola  Spemla 

Antoine  Laooarae  . . . 

Phelix  Bamaby 

Joaeph  ChMthorowe. 

Isaac  Konpiea 

Henry  Matte 

Pasebal  Taimien 

FOBT      BBLKNAP 
AOKKCT,  MOHT.l 


I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
1. 
I. 

I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
1. 
I. 
I. 
1. 
I. 
I. 
I. 


Mid.  Joe.  M.  Kelley  . . !  W. 

L.D.81iarp ,  W. 

John  V.CHrroU I  W. 

Wm.H.  Granger W. 

Wm.J.Allen W. 

JohnT.BoU W. 

WilUam  MoConnell . .  |  W. 

Hiram  Day \V. 

Wm.  P.  Bradley \V. 

KA.Bennett W. 

A.W.Mahon W. 


Belknap  F.  Fisher . . 

Hailstone 

Philip  Shade 

Raynond  Feather . . 

Many  Cooa 

Joaeph  Nea  Perce — 
Thunder  Pipe 


I. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

Arthur  Chester I. 

Chaa.  Sabastian I. 

Chaa.Wetan I. 

Frank  Wheeler I. 

George  Bent 'L 

Chancs  Perry !  I. 

GoneHigh •  I. 

PeterSniith I. 

Jerry  R.  Fisher I. 


OtterRobe I 


Wetan. 

Lame  Chicken 

KoBear 

Skunk 

Liaard 

The  Bull 

Shaking  Bird  

Tall  Youth 

Robert  Took  Shirt.. 

Horae  Boy 

Three  White  Cowe . 

Wm-H.Berry 

Horseback 

Bear  Shirt 

Firat  Raised 

Spirit  Boy 


I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
1. 
I. 
1. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
1. 
I. 
I. 


Position. 


Compen- 
sation. 


g 

a 

9 


Blacksmith  $720  . . . 
Interpreter.;  240... 
Judge 110 


do 

do 

do ■ 

Captain  of 
]Millce. 

Private 

do 

do i 

do 

do { 

do ' 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do I 

do ' 


10 
10 
10 
15 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


I 

None.  . 
1,200|. 
I,000'. 

800. 

800  . 

720,. 

720. 

720. 

720 

720. 
2.300  . 


Aot'g  agent. 

Clerk 

Pbysiciau . . 
Enfiineer... 
Head  farmer 
Asst.  farmer 

do I 

IHai'ksmith  ; 
('arpenter . . 
I.HAiio  clerk . 
Civil  eugi- 

uci'r. 
TeaniAtor  ..I 

Herder 

Laborer 

do 

do 

do 

Apprentice 

do 

do 

do 

Interpreter 

Butcher 

Henler 

Laborer 

Captain  of 

police. 
Lieutenant. 
Sergeant . . . 

do 

Private 

do 

do 

»  «  •  •  •lAvP •••«••'••••• 

*  •  «  •  •  H\*  ••••••  *•••• 

do 

do ' 

do.... 

—  do ... . 

do.... 

do 

do.... 

do.... 


480 
360 
240 
240 
240, 
240 
240, 
]20{ 
120 
120 
1201 
240 
720 
360 
240 


15 

15 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


Name. 


s 
S 


FOBT     BBRTHOLD 
AOENCT,  N.  DAK.* 


I 


Bvron  Wilde ,  I. 

TnomHs  Enemy |  I. 


William  Deane 

Sitting  Bear 

Good  i^ear 

Black  Ea^le 

William  Conklin 

Frank  Pnokinoau... 

K<lwardG.Bird , 

Rabbit  Head 


Frank  Tail 

Young  Wolf 

FooUmu  Woman . . . 

Four  Rings ■ 

Henry  Bad  Gun . . . 

I-Tat  Bear 

John  Butcher 

Little  Soldier 

Bull's  Eyes 

Joseph  Ward 

Black  Crow 

Samuel  Newman. . 


FOBT  HALL  AGKXCT, 
IDAHO.* 

Thomas  B.  Teter 

Ravenel  Macbi*th 

Howard  L.  Dimible. . 
L.C.Maiu 


Jas.  H.  Cameron 
T.M.Norria.... 
r.  J.  Johnson ... 


W.  H.  Reoder 


Henrv  W.  Evans. 
Jas.  H.  Brown  . . . 
Joe  Wheeler. . .  . 

Billy  (roorge 

JnkeMeeks 


10     Raphael  Lavatta 

BenWlllett 

Fred  TatHup 

Hubert  Tetoby.. 


Edwanl  Lavatta. 
Lee  Powell 


I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
1. 
I. 
1. 

I. 
1. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
1. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 


W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 

W. 
W. 
W. 

w. 


vr. 

w. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

1. 

I. 

I. 
I. 


Capt.Wm.  H.Clapp..  W. 
j  F.G.Mattoon W. 

Joaeph  R.  Finney W. 

;'  I/ouisSeliio !  W. 

C.  E.  FarreU W. 


F.E.Tobie W. 

H.  McLaughlin W. 

James  Ballautyne W. 

1  Otto  G.  Van  Senden.  W. 
ThomanW-Flunnery.  W. ! 
:  Peter  Sherwood I. 

Stephen  Bedell ,  I. 


Position. 


Comuen. 
sation. 


i 


u 

9 


o 

a 


Act'gagent.  None.  . . . 

Clerk $1,200... 

Physician..  I  1,200... 
Headfarmeri      9U0 
Carpenter, 

sawyer. 

aud  miller. 
Asst.  farmer 
Engineer 

and  laborer 
Harness- 
maker 
Ass't  clerk.. 
Blacksmith.' 
Caqienter's 

apprentice. 
Brksmith's 

apprentice. 
do 


840 


840.. 
780.. 

I 
780.. 


900 

780;.. 

240.. 

240'.. 


of 


Harnes  a 
maker's 
apprentice 

Laborer I 

Judge ' 

do 

do 

Interitreter.j 
Asst.  farmeri 

do.. 

Captain 
police. 
Private  . . 

do 

do — 

■  •  •  •  •  U%^  •  •  •  • 

do.. . . 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

•  •  •  •  •  Ulv*  ■  •  •  • 

do.... 

. ...  .do. ... 

I  •  •  •  •  uo  •  •  •  • 


240.. 
240... 


240.. 
$10 
10 
10 


240  ... 
540... 
300... 
15 


Agent 

Clerk 

Physician  . . 

Additional 

farmer. 

>     •     a     ■     •  UU   a    .    •    .    .    . 

Farmer 

Blacksmith 
and  miller. 

Carpen  t  e  r 
and  wheel- 
wright. 

Farmer 

Issue  clerk. 

Judge 

....§o 

do 

Interpreter. 

Herder 

Laborer 

Brksmith's 
apprentice. 

Farmer 

Butcher . . . . 


10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

Jlfl 
10 

10 


1,000:.. 
1,200... 
800  .. 


800 
800 
800 


800 


800 
480 


10 
10 
10 


240 
600 
180 
300 

I 
800 
300, 


>  Alio  agreement  of  May  1 ,  1888.  *  Also  agreement  t«X\&«^  ^«xOQL'^^  YS^w. 

'Also  treaty  of  July  '3, 1^. 


\ 
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EMPLOYEES   IX   INDIAN  SERVICE. 


EMPLOYED  nr  THE   FIELD.  JUXE  30.   ]»5.    TXDER  ACT  OF  AUGUST  IS, 

OTHEB  LAWS  NOTED-CoBtiaa«l. 


Name. 


T*'>KT  HALL  AOKSICT, 

WAM'j — c'iDiinued. 

rbarii?v  LidHl 

Wi  liaEnllonvflWU- 
lum  HdDtirr. 

Eflnio  P'M-atfHo 

O.arWMink 

Saw  Wahiina 

Joi  k  "iJimho 

Wa-li  JN>f-atelIo 

<*.»iS-^  irronnds 

K-'fii-*  Tiiiioke 

jUtx  Siiinntrr 

J  i«  k  HiirW 

(  h;«rl*-v  Pizoka 

Frank  <f  rant 

AltK-rt  raliforoia 

Fr«l  Lavfr** 

Butialo  Weat 

FOKT  MrjAVEJsreOUL. 
ARIZ. 


S.  A.  I'K-aiiaDtft 
F.S.CAlfe*-.-.. 


r<tKT   PEfK    AOEXCT. 
3IOXT.' 

Cant.      Henry      W. 
Spr»»l»*. 

F.  A.  Hunter 

J.  L.  Atkinson 

J.  K.  <  'h.iJM* 

r.  B.  L«»lifuiUer 


W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 


W.H.  Bibcock W. 


C.M.Bartlett.... 

W.  S.  I'atrh 

H*-nrv  WViflman. 
J.  P.  Larson 


fj^*.  Hovf-nnfll 

Wm.  SiiibittJ* 

John  Ko«»n 

Cha'4.  M'Intvre — 


John  lUtyd 

Eoinia  J.  Bovd. 


It.  J.  Ma'jrvr 

Nicholas  Alvares. 
Frank  l:»-rNtone — 
J  Mi.  M«.-l'.*ooruc  .... 


CIojhImI  H«art 

Uenrv  .Si n.*j* 


Black  D<)S 

Ji>lin  Lonwlo^ 

CrazvBull 

FaatBcar 

PMUpAlvarea 

Dan  Martin 

Knnh  After  Crow.. 
Simtted  BuU  So.  2. 
BLckDuck 


W. 
W. 


W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 

W. 

\y. 

I. 

T. 
I. 

I. 

I. 

I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 


Compm- 
aation. 


PMition. 


Lahon^r 

Captain  of 
l»f»licc. 

Private 

(io 

do...... 

. . .  .do...... 

....  do . . 

do 

...do 

.  — do 

...  do 

....do 

.. .  -do 

do 

do...... 

...do 


1180 


Clerk 

Phyf»ician.. 

Farmer 

C  o  Di  m  i  a  • 
«ir>"  clerk. 
Sawyer  and 
enirineer. 

do 

Carpentt-r. . 
Blackaniith 
Blacksmith 
and  vh«el- 
wrteht. 
Chirfherder 
Stableman  . 

Butcher 

Civil  t-ngi- 

n»-er. 
Hospital 

nnrtu*. 
Adiftt.  lioMpi- 
talnnnte.    i 

Fanner 

A  rtflt.  farmer 
Storekeeper 
Carpenter's 
apprentice- 
"W  aterman  . 
Brksniith'i* 
apprentice. 

do 

A  i(St.  fanner 

do 

do 


Int«Tpreler. 

do 

Judce 

do...... 

do 


800. 
400. 
36iJ. 
240. 

ISii  . 

120. 

12t». 

180., 

180.. 

]{<0.. 

240.. 

240.. 


8 


•-•  Mi*        I' 


$15 

10 
10 
10 
10 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

1" 

10 
10 


W.    Additional         720... 

farmer. 
W.    Field  ma-    60 

tron. 


W.    Act'cagent.  Xono.  .. 


1.200... 
1,200... 

900... 

800... 

T2i'  ... 

900... 
72"  . . . 
720... 
730... 


600... 
48©;... 

eoo... 

2. 000  . . . 
30 


20 


Coa|ieB- 

•atKMD. 


.  ii 


o 
o 

e 

e 


Hame. 


rorr  peck  aoestct. 
Movr. — ronthined. 

Thandering  Hawk . . . 

Black  Fox 

Yellow  Honie 

FimU  the  Bear 

Fast 

Young  Man 

Liing  Hair 

Lone  Si>ldier 

Little  Bull  

Standhig  Elk 

Bear  Kaiile 

PreitvBear 

Gives  Blanket 


Standing 

J.  A.  Gartield 

Warrior 

Geo.  I^ng  . . . 
Jo9.  Hopkins 


Captain   of  #15 

fMiUce. 
Private 10 


do 

.. .  .do 

...do 

.. .  -do 

...  .do ......  ..... 

....do 

....do......  ..... 

do 

do 

Captain  of   

police. 

Private '  1ft 

....do 10 

...do 1« 

do 10 

do 10 


10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
lu 
10 
15 


OHAXDE        KON'DE 
AGBXCT.  OREO. 

John  F.T.B.  Brentano  W. 

Andrew  Kcrnha w "W. 

J.  B.  Tmllinger W. 

Jame:«  Winslow L 

Andn>w  Smith I. 

Cephaa  Tipton I. 

John  B.  Huditon I. 

William  HartlfH!!....    1. 

Frank  Qnenuel I. 

David  Leno I. 

Isaac  Steven** I . 

Jamea  Fu8ter I. 

OREEX   BAY  AUEXCT, 
Wist,* 


Acent $1.200... 

Physiciui..    l.Oi'O... 

Miller  and         7W>... 
aawyer. 

Carpenter..       500... 

Additional  >     000... 
farmer.  | 

Carpenter'*       100... 
appren- 
tice. I 

Blackamith        500... 

Bl'k^mitha        120... 
appren- 
tice. 

Private 10 

do 10 

.....do......  ......    10 

>  .  •  •  «QO  •••••.   ......      JLO 


I  Alao  treaty  of  May  1, 1868. 


Thomas  H. Savage...  W.    Agent 

J.  K.  Loftns W.    Clerk 

Jo*.  T.  1).  Howard  ...  W.    l*hy sician . . 

Theodon*  Eul W.    Farmer 

Richard  Cox W.    .Miller 

AuKUKta  Meemann  ..  W.    Matron 

Catherine (^ullfn W.    AH»tjnatntn 

MarvMeaeher W.    Attendant.. 

Healv  M.  Loomer W.    Asst.  clerk . 

Patrick  E.  Doyle W.    Snpt.  log- 

ging. 

Patrick  Mwlrcy W.    Aa«t.snpt. 

logcing. 

Johanna  Power W.    CfH>k 

Asa  Hickn W.    Isflue  clerk. 

John  Blacksmith I.     B!a«.-k<4mith 

Joi«eph  l>t>h  Kee^b-      I.     Asst. black- 
qaaan.  I  smith. 

.Mitchell  Mac<d»y I.     Blackamith 

Ne  o  pot I.     Judgt> 

Chickeny I do 

Xah  tall  wah  )>amy  . .    I do 

Jo*e]>h  Ganthier.  sr..    I.     Inter]ireter. 

*  Also  interest  on  Meuomonee  1  uiioa. 


1.800... 
1,100... 
1.100... 

900... 

800... 

450... 

400... 

300... 

900... 
1.800... 

100 

350... 

50 

460... 

30i»... 


450 


5 

5 
5 


150 
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KKPLOrKD  nr   THI  field.  .IUKE  jo.  1B»S,  under  act  of  ATJOrST   15,   18M,  AHD 
OTHER  LAWS  NOTED-Cootlnued. 


Inatr  or  OctobR  31,  U 


550  BUPLOTEES  IN  INDIAN  8BBTICE. 

EMPLOYED  IN  THE  FrBLD,  JCNB  M,    IBM,   CMtER  ACT  OT  ATJOOBT  1«.  UM.  AITO 
OTHEK  LAWS  NOTED— ContiDWd. 


EMPLOYEES   IN   INDIAN   SERVICE. 


11 


Nuh^Eice 

Robert  Uolbrook  . . . 
Jofrcph  Wadnvurlh. 

3amn  Benlain'- 
Pulrii-k  Wulko. 
RlRhard  Sharp. 


i'l 


EMPLOYEES   IN   INDIAN   SEBVICE. 


EMPLOYEES  IN  INDIAN  SERVICE. 


S.DAK.— cantiDiird. 

nco-FlreThiiDiler... 

Patdck  Bitten 

pAter LIvcrniDn  ... 

Wm.BuU 

OviihtoD  TinktuQ-. 

LouhMirUn 

UsdJuuId  UI11« 

LoxtHMrnnnl 

JoluiT.Beu 

jDII.Bl»h 

t:h«i.  r.lliill 

Jm.  KnuniuB  Hunk 
John  SittlngTimr. . . 
JnbnlUaut  Hon... 
K(«hB.E.I.Wi><i<lK 

Ainoa  Ked  Owl 

Tkomu  TvoLnDco. . 
AiiiUnLIItl«])Dll.... 

JchoUliimtltMr 

OIlTCrLaiwUnr 

OaorcChiitginir 

JdinWhltollorte  .. 
tirarertniurl  Ileir... 

Henry  BUck  Elk 

BurBraBTDWTiEarH.. 

BeniTCrow 

Jns.KoKHn 

Jot  DoK  Chief. 

Jai.DlMiiininUTlirict 
Jno.    Little  Uom- 

muidcr. 
Grovm-  Vrllnw  Itoy . . 
Morrljt  M'DUD(le<1  .... 
Wm.  Bler.lurctT... 

S<uuwl»d«k-.. 

Vm.  Kiinnini:  Uor«. 

rninkM.-i.( 

Ju.  White  n'olr 

iriauk  Itivr^iMe... 
AllirrtSittinKEul'' 
TbomH  Kills B»k.. 
Vm.  Watta  Under 

flTnund. 

Fater  K.  A ., 

Ja*.  Little  Chief.  . 
JuaeHWhlto  JInU. 
JulinltedWIlluw.. 

UMOtvyCliipa 

Uilan  Fiur  tiinnili 
JuiaaLamoUDii.. 
JuiaaLmwKllc... 
Ban?  V.  A.  TbnL 

Vrank  Sralten  Tli 

Jnliu  Stmila  Honm. 

JupnUilk 

Edward  Bad  Balr.... 
Jamea  Short  PiDB.... 

AlfrpdKhlEld... 

Martin  Eailellti 
Wm.  Wlittel! 
Cba^l 

IiSn§i__  _  

TlHM.  Spottnl  Honr. 
Uarl  Covoln  Beily 
HagtT  B«d  Boy . . . 
januMlIaliylilTd. 


orgo  Howdl... 
■  Alaotrealy  of  SepUaiber  U.  1857. 


EUFLOYEES   IN   IXDIAH  8BBTTCE. 


Pdu-nfr— Contlnned. 

Alfn-d  Muria t  1. 

BoaHeau  Psppan '  I, 

OdK  and  Oaibuul.  >  I 

W.  J.MlllB W 

John  P.  Tnnier W 

I.  H.  BrMliPBrt !  W 

W.  H,  WinibBTlBjr W 

A.R.C.HuMhln»on..|w 


liniTtliiii  vl»D™"! 
.JaneaU.  Dally.... 


■>  IlKlillf 

tIch  ^VataoD 

rgti  WaahlDgtoD. 


F.F.Lyilrn. 
'.  R.  Cotlanl 

I.  H.  Stewart.-.. 


J.R.  Cotlanl.. 

R  H.  Stei 

A.  F,  HaVBH 

W.F.  R%H. 

-        ^-.Swlaher.. 


w:;^a'::::: 

W.    PbyiicUn . 


--- -.- ,.,._...EIi: 

Ilriiry  Cadue I.    Appivntica 

Cliarlea  A.  Ijlieppard.i   I.    CnptaJn  of 

I        I      police. 
J.Walithalie  StiDek.    I.     Snraeuil,. 
PetarliounloD L     PriTaW... 


[(•Kabl 


BieSln.  _ 

JaCn  Ship  i;ha 

Thgmns  LlfililfOot . . 


Kobert  Kltetl 

John  L. Uaylord.. 

RdwinlJ.UlE.... 
EdirirdLadil 

1-nic^e.'...  ™;!!! 


J  Pbyilelui.. 
!    Addill«iai' 

'  iBlarpreter 

,  AppnatiM 


Uareallnn  AnnHnnja; 
Gnjv«Vl(iil  .. 


Robait,  Harvey... 


Pope 

in  ChppaliR . . 


Cbarlcs  Mclutfre 
FredPd 

Dicklewj* 
JuliaCUpp. 
JobnC.  n'uniwDrth! 

QCAPAW    «<IIIICT. 

GeorjEfl  S.  Doana  . . . 
Henry  K.^illMIUHl 

J.S-tindlej- 

C.  0'  Lenum - . 


Klckap«wi;UaylT,lBM,  Iniciia: 


KoDla  Shaw 

MHdii  H.  nnio«Iett4 
B.H.Hii<leator.... 

.    ..ct'eneimt.Nnne.  .          Charles Blii^ai^liel 
W.'.  Clerk '  1,000...      J.W.Early 

iBM.Spplemljer  M.__liee,  JnlyZe,  ire», 
anil  Febiaa 


W.    BlackMnlth 


I  1 


LMtf... 


J", 


imiea^  Uay  IS.  ISM, 


EMPLOYEES   IN  INDIAN   SERVICE. 
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XlfPLOTED  IN  THE  FIELD,   JUNE  30,   1895,   UNDER  ACT   OF   AT7GUST  15,  1804,   AND 

OTHEU  LAWH  NOTED— Continued. 


Name. 


qUAPAW    AOENCT, 

IKD.  T.— eont'd. 


8 


John  A.  Winney I. 

James  M.  Long '  I. 

R.  A.  Dawson i  I. 

JohnFaber ,  L 

MosesPooIer '  I. 

JoeBlgknite L 

Charles  S.  Welch I. 

G.W.Fiiile.v 1. 

Serrioe  Kariba ,  I. 

BOBEBUD   AQBNCT,     , 
8.  DAK.  > 

J.  Qeoreo  Wright. . . . :  W. 

Frank  Mullen I  W. 

A.J.Monris I  W. 

W.! 

w 


H.  W.  Dunbar 
Peter  Balgood 


aS.Colby W.! 

John  Brown i  W.  i 

I 


Charles  Benard ,  W. ; 

Charles  Desersa I  W. , 

James  A.  McCorkle . . ,  W. ' 


Frank  Robinson. 


Jno.  P.  Jones  — 
Andrew  J.  Folks 
Wm.  F.  Schmidt . 


Lonis  Roabidean 

Joseph  (.'laymore  — 

James  Claymore 

Henry  Knife 

Samuel  David    

Hamuel  Spaniard 

John  Pawnee 

George  Stead 

Alex.  Desersa 

Oliver  Pnie 

Wm.  Horse  Ring 

Michsel  Ghost  Face . 

Fred  M.  Bighorso 

Thomas  Larvie 

George     Whirlwind 

Soldier. 
Gi-orge  White  Eaglo . 

Jiweph  Prue 

Louis  Bordeaux 


Isaac  Bettleyoun 

liit4?hell  Roubideaii 

Louis  l*ratt 

Horris  Walker 

John  Frost 

Charles  Roubideau . . 


W. 

W. 
W. 

I. 

I. 
I. 
1. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
1. 
I. 
I. 
1. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 

1. 
1. 
I. 

I. 
I. 
1. 
I. 
I. 
I. 


Felix  Eagle  Feather,  i  I. 


Position. 


I 


Judge 

ao 

Captain  of 

)M>lice. 
Private  — 

do 

do 

do 

do 


Compen- 
sation. 


S 


« 


'   o 

I  s 

I    » 
I  Ph 


8 
15 

10 
10 
lU 
10 
lU 
10 


Frank  Sypal i  W.  | 

HughJ.Catou W.I, 

mTw.  Griswold W.  I 

J.B.Hewell 'W. 

CW.Canfleld W. 


Agent 

Clerk 

PbyHician.. 

Ihsuh  clerk. 

Wagon  mas- 
ter. 

Carpent««r.. 

Master  o  f 
tranHi>or- 
tntion. 

Butcher 

Janitor 

Additional 
fanner. 

do 


$1,800 

1.200 

1,200 

900 

800 

I 
800 
800 


520 
180 


I 


I  •• 


....do 

....do 

Farmer 

Asst.  clerk 

and  steu- 

ograplier. 
AMsistant 

carpenter. 

Laborer 

BlackHHiith 
Asst.  insuo 

clerk. 
Watchman. 

Laborer 

....do 

. . .  .do 

do _ 

Appr»i»ntice." 
A  sat.  farmer 

....do 

do j 

....do ' 

do I 

....do 

. . .  .do 

....do I 

•  •  •  •  *  lav  ••*••• 

Interin-eter  i 
Additional    . 
farmer. 

Laborer 

Apprentice 

Laborer 

Apprentice  ' 

do I 

Asst.  black- 
smith. 
Asst.farmer 


900 
800 


600. 

480. 
800  . 
720  . 

440. 

360.. 

300... 

300.. 

300,.. 

240. 

120,. 

120. 

120: . . 

120.. 

120.. 

120'.. 

120,.. 

120!.. 

120.. 

120.. 
240j 


60 


360.. 
180:.. 
300.. 
180;.. 
180.. 

480.. 

I 

120.. 


75 


75 


60 

00  11 


I, 


Name. 


ROSEBUD 
8.   DAK. 


AOENCT, 

-lont'd. 


Position. 


Jared  Good  Shield. . . !  I. 


I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
1. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 

I. 
I. 
1. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
1. 
I. 
1. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 

I.  I. 

I.  I, 

i.j. 

I.  ' 
I. 
I.    . 

I.  !. 

l:i 

1. 1. 

1.1 
I  ■' 

1. 
J. 
I.  , 
I. 
I. 


Compen- 
sation. 


P4 


Captain  of 

police. 
1st  lieut . . . 
Ist  sergeant ! 
2d  sergeant.' 
3d  sergeant. 
Private  .... 

.....do 

do 

.....do 

do 

do 

. ..  .do 

do 

do 

do 

do...... 


..do 
...do 
..do 
..do. 
..do 
..do 
. .  .do 
..do 
.  do. 
..do 
..do 
..do 
..do 
..do 
...do. 
..do 


do 
.do. 


.do..... 

.do 

do.... 
do.... 

do 

do...., 
.do.... 


do.... 
do... 
do... 
.do... 
do..., 
do.... 
do... 
.do  — 


I 

o 

a 

u 

& 


Constant  Black  Bear. 

Alf^«d  Little  Elk.... 

Jesse  One  Feather . . . 

Patil  BUck  Bull 

Alft^Af^idofBear 

George  liearman 

Thomas  Bear  Dog . . . 

<Jeo.Bla<!k  Tail  Deer 

George  Beads 

Homer  C.  Thunder  . . 

Daniel  Black  Feet... 

Jos.  Charging  Klk. . . 

Jonah  Crow 

John  Crnsy  Dog 

Edward  Comes  f^m 
War. 

Richard  Ellston 

Samuel  High  Bear. . . 

Daniel  Hawk 

George  Holyman 

James  Iron  Heart . . . 

Samuel  Kills  Two... 

Edward  K.  Emory. . . 

Richards.  WhiteCow 

John  Lodge  Skin 

Lewis  Lance 

Charles  Left  Hand  . . 

Robert  Muggins 

Tboman  Money 

Richard  Rain  Water. 

Hoke  Red  Thunder.. 

Norris  Stands  for 
Them. 

John  Spotted  Bird. . . 

Henry  Split  Whirl- 
wind. 

Arthur  Two  Strike.. 

Ernest  White  Horse. 

George  Wee<ls 

Eli  Wo4»den  Ring 

GtK).Whit<^  Feather.. 

John  Yellow  Elk 

Grover  Mountain 
Sheep. 

Wm.  Penaux 

Harry  Strike 

John  Neck 

Wm.W.Head 

Charles  Re<l  Hawk  . . 

Robert  Scout 

E<lward  Uto 

Francis  Rod  Toma- 
hawk. 

Henry  Blue  Bird 

Antoine  Ladoux 

Wm.  Cloud 

PMward  Bronco  Bill  . 

ROUND      VALLEY 
AOBNCY,  CAL. 


Lieut  Thomas  Con-    W. '  Act'g  agent.  I  None, 
nolly.  i 

Henrv  W.  Montague.  W.    Clerk $1, 000 

Claude  H.  Kinnear  . .  W. '  Physician  . .    1, 000  . . . 

A.M.Brown W. !  Logger 720... 

James  Jamison I.  |  Carpenter.,  i      300... 


$15 

15 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

10 
10 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


I.  j do ; 10 

L  I  2d  lieut ' '  15 

I.  I  4th  sergeant, I  10 

I.  '  Private  ....1 10 


1  Also  agreement  approved  February  28, 1877,  and  treaty  of  April  29, 1868. 


55(>  EMPLOYEES  IN  INDIAN  SERVICE. 

EilTLOTRD  IS  THE  FIELD.  JUNE  30.    IMS,   tTNDKB  ACT  OF   ATrOTTST   l^  :8M,  ASD 
OTHEK  LAWS  NOTED—CoDUDDsd. 


18*2,  Sm  and  F:x 


XHPLOYZD  IN  I 


EMPLOYEES  IN  INDIAN  SERVICE. 

I   FIELD,  JONB   SO.  IWS.  UNBER  ACT   OF  AUGUST 
OTHBB  LAWS  NOTED-ContlnoMl. 


557 
>,  IBM,   AND 


558  ,  EMPLOYEES   IN   INDIAN  SESVIUE. 

EMPLOYED  IN  THE  FIELD.   jrNE  tO,  ISBC.   UNDER   AUT  OF   ADQUST  »,  IIM,  AXD 
OTHER  LAWS  NOTED-Continind. 


Aliia  treaty  or  April  24,  IBM.  ■ml  afreenii 
Al»  tnUy  ot  May  ID,  1848,  lUd  ngrreinBi 


EUPL0YBE8   IN  INDIAN  SERVICE.  559 

XHFLOTSD  IN  THE  FIELD.  JUKK  30,   18M,   TIKDEB  ACT  OF  ATTQDST  IB,  IBM,  AND 
OTHER  LAWS  MOTES -Contlniuil. 


UanlB Ball  Sheep,. 


rinloA— Contl 


I    Wni.Wmll 

..  .■  Willis Ki-ed 

..  'i  Aniln-vFnuk... 

is  I,  VilUuii  Taylor... 

I  JnlmMurmy..... 

ID  I   UokRIdliT 


David  TeuM 

ChulHJultu 

Henry  Qulnwli... 

ObarlenOeorKe... 


CbatlMHIUaira.. 


BnlwrtJiBiM 

JotaD  Nen  bui  Elu . . . 


M  W. I  Avt'esgont.  None.,.. 


.'  w!'  Ad?lttanal" 

.  W.    C»iT>tntW-. 


■  AlH  [naUss  of  October  T,  1863.  ai 


JoliuA.Ouyer.. 


KirbanlLoacHslr.. 
Johu  SliunikiR 

ThomanVlkewike.. 


ihS,  18«e.iuid5peroeiitUt« 


Henler 

tm 

fil'fsnilth't 

„' 

:::::J::::::: 
:::::S::::::: 

:;;::t::::: 

.^b^av 

:::::|:::::: 

do 

1,2m 

aXwbeel- 

,«. 

B;^fl^«., 

J 

CapUin  of 

^X^:::: 

1 

""'mV.'.'.'.'.'. 

J^ 

;;;-_:;l 

560  BUPLOYEES  IN  IHDUH  8EBTICE. 

EMI'LOYED   IN  THS   FIELD,  JUNK  M,   1MB.  UHDEK  ACT   OF  AUGUST  U,   UBt  AXD 
OIHEH  LAVS  KOTXD-ConUntMd. 


V.  McKay  Duugan.. 


EMPLOYEES   IN   INDIAN    SERVICE. 


561 


KICPLOYED   IN 


THE  FISLD,   JUNE  30.    1895.   UNDER   ACT   OF  AUGUST   15,   1894,  AND 
OTHER  LAWS  NOTED— Continued. 


Name. 


WniTI  BARTB  AGENCY,  | 

MntN.— oontinaed. 

Joseph  Jonrdan    |  I. 

MarkHart i  I. 

Roman  Porranlt I. 

LcmisPeabody I. 

Ahainewenene I. 

Abraham  Yignor I. 

JohB  Rabbitt I. 

I. 

I. 


Inh  quay  gah  bow. 
Joaeph  Cbarette. . 


TAXIMA    AGENCY, 

WASH.  { 

Lewis  T.Erwin W. 

J.L.  Banks W. 

Albert  Wilgus W. 

H.  E.Ramsaaer W. 

R.LWatson W. 


ICartin  Doyle W. 

Frank  Rodenbeck...  W. 

Stick  Joe I  I. 

ThcMnaa  Cree I. 

Rneas {  I. 

Joe  Flannery I. 

Hampton  Lumley-..-    I.  ' 


Walter  Charley. 


PMer  Klickitat L 

Charles  If  iller ,  I. 

Stophei^  Allen |  I. 

James  Warpah '  I. 

William  Nehemiali..  I. 

Taylor  If  artin ;  I. 

James  Holomoo I. 

Wflliam  Zack I. 


TANKTON  AGENCY, 
8.  DAK.  1 


Jamea  A.  Smith. 
C.B.  Persons — 

B.H.R0SS 

F.H.  Craig 

J.  Brown ........ 

C.  8.  Bash 


C.  F.  Picotte. 
F.Lrman — 
B*  Snermaa.. 
tl.  Packard... 


W.Bean 

L.  Claymore.. 
J.  Butcher.... 

J.Oray 

S.C.De  Fond. 

H.  Leeds 

M.  Arnold.... 
&  Antelope... 
P.  St.  Pierre. . 


J.LittleElk 

H.  Radligbtening 

CH.Kealer 

S.  Spider 

J.Cbok 


50691  A- 


w. 
w. 
w. 

W. 

w. 

^- 

I. 
I. 

f-' 

I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 

I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 


Position. 


Com)>en' 
aation. 


^      '    I 


Private 

do.. 

do.. 

do.- 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do. . 

do.. 


A^Ant JI,800 

Clerk 1,100 


Physician . 

Engineer... 

Carpenter 
and  wag- 
on maker. 

Additional 
fanner. 

Miller 

Judge 

•     •     •     •    ■  ^&  V         •   •   •   • 

do 

Blacktimitli . 

Sawyer 

Teamster 
and  laborer. 
Captain  of 

police. 
Private 

do 

do 

do 

do 


1,200 
840 
840 


810 


840 
840 


do... 
.do..., 


Agent 

Clerk 

Physician . . 

Snpt.Hhops . ' 

Fanner i 

Additional  ' 
fanner.      ' 

Interpreter  i 

Paintei 1 

TinHniitli  ... 

Wagon  ma- 
ker. 

Carpenter.. 

Blacksmith. 

Butc^ber 

Apprentice. 

Issue  clerk . 

Judge 

§0 

do 

Additional 
farmer. 

Apprentice. 

Teamster  . . 

Asst.  clerk. 

Groom 

Carpenter.. 


1,600 

1,200 

1,200' 

900i 

900 


7;> 


240  .. 
300:.. 

aoo, . . 
yoo .. 


.100! 

400j 
120 

oo' 

720, 


10 
10 
10 


480 


$10 
10 

lO 
10 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


75 


5 


25 


15 


10 

10 

10 

10    , 

10    I 

10 

10 


00... 
300...   I 

....I  60  I 
300...  il 
300... 


Name. 


o 

es 

,34 


YANKTON   AGENCY,  I 

8.  DAK.— continued. 

B.  Cloud j  I. 

■  J.  B.  Coiimoyer I  I. 

F.  T.  Brunot I. 

J.Picott« I. 

(>eorg<^  DripH ;  I. 

Albion  Hitika '  I. 


D.  Brunot. 


White  Dog 

C.Kee 

F.  Cetan 

White  Buffalo , 

P.  Hepana. 

Stephen  ('loudelk . . 
Edgar  Lee 


I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 


I 


NEW  YORK  WARE- 
HOUSE, NEW  YORK, 
N.  Y. 

Henry  D.  Graves 

Henry  M.  Gaines 

Job  n  *Doran 

Halsey  R.  ( Graves 

Iiouis  F.  Robare 

Francis  J.  McCor- 
mack. 

CHICAGO  WAREHOUSE, 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Dewitt  C.  Cregier  .. . 
Mark  Goo<1 


LVDLAN  SERVICE,  MIS- 
CELLANEOUS. 

Indian  iruipeetors. 
Paul  F.  Faison 


Province  McCormick 
Clinton  C.  Duncan. . . 

John  W.  C'adman 

James  McLaughlin.. 

Special  Indian  agents. 

William  H.Abie 


W. 

\V. 
W. 
W. 
W. 

W. 


W. 


Simri  R.  Murphy 

John  Lane .* 

MarcuH  D.  Slielby 

James  G.  Dickno'n 

Board  of  Indian  Com 
miitioners. 

Merrill  E.  Gates 


W. 

W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 


W. 


W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 


W. 


Compen- 
sation. 


■36 


1  Also  treaty  of  April  19, 1858. 


Position. 


a 


Blacksmith. 
Additional  ' 
farmer.      , 
do 

•  •     •     a^t^^  ••■•*•     • 
«     •     ■     •  IA^^  •••■••     a 

Saddle  and 
harncHH 
maker. 
Captain  of 
|>olice. 

Private 

do 

do 

do 

•  ■  •  •  •  %1^^  ••••■■ 

•  •  •  ■  .  ItU  ■  •  •  ■  •  ■ 

•  •  •  •  >  U  V  •••••■ 


1300  .    . 
720... 


720... 
480... 
480  ... 
300  ... 


Snpt.  ware- 
bouse. 
Chief  clerk. 
Porter 
Clerk 
.....do.. 

do.. 


$15 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


Supt  ware- 
house. 

Clerk  and 
inspector. 


,150 
1 125 


Inspector  in 
the  field. 

■  ■  •  •  ■  'KCf  •••••• 

. ...  .do 


Special  In- 
dian agent 
in  the  field. 

do 

do 

■  •  >   ■  •Ytx^«  •  •  •  •  • 

do 


Chairman 
Indian 
commis- 
sioners in 
the  iield. 


2,500 

2,500 
2,500 
2,500 
2,500 


2,000 


2,000 
2.000 
2,000 
2,000 


None. 


EMPLOYEES  IN   INDUN   BBBVICB. 


.  W.   SMretan-liiW.QOO.. 


<'Afnilw,  CAoafair 
aid    SeniRolt  In 


WiUuiD  D.  Wsltirr . . ' '' 

VhiUpC  Girreit ^ 

SuwJD  S.  Jinwi. . . .  ^ 
Bl.  Rflv.  HcDiy  B.    ^ 
Whipple. 


Edwuril  C.Tiiiee>nt..'n'. 

Special  agnt  Eo  rf- 
mm  Vmrr  aud  I 
Jfiddle  fundi  q/  I 
£pa^n<  /ntfidjit  I 
lo  Coiur  iClJnw.     j 

GrorgF  H.  ^'cwrou . . !  W. 


!!npl.iTT>|[*-'  I, TOO.. 

Siipt. liTlgB. j  2.M)0;.. 

!    \ 


VitnuMghn    Ott 

IndfatM  f^  nalk. 

WllUun  a  DiiTia     .. 

SS.ScoM 

Timotlty  A.B;tiim  . 


diaf>«  in  Oolor^iia. 
UpndllhH.KMd... 
JaUnaSchalUm.  ... 
■Duvid  P  1>11J 


R-.l«<lB.HrBM.i,....  W,  Sp«i.l.g«.ll -i         ^^'^^^T"" 

j 

Spinal  a^ml  /a,  al-  .                               1 
ialmtMBjlandnj- 

'    Ueli-lB».Bmia<rl>> 

w. 

:::::fr:::: :::::: 

Hiova    Katim    tf  • 

...    !.y;..-i.Mr- 

BylTBii  Whiter \v.  Sinciil  agent 

11sr='                         Ss^tSS:: 

\v' 

do ! 

J.-.O.Tu™er.iI.D.  n-,    Pbr.l>-1«-       7W        :   ,^^,„^,  ,„  „. 

'  'I'Jtn':',)',  'i„',.Utal- ':                                                       nmditioititf^atr 

'             Hgent.                             George  B.  Cosby  ... 

w. 

SpiwUl.gt- 

iBS,^S, ::::::  S:  :::;:S:;::;;:       " 

"8      R.B.AnnBtronE.... 

tt. 

do 

H. 

POPULATION,  CIVILIZATION, 

Popui^TioN,  Civilisation,  Bmiagiovb, 
Table  rtlating  to  popnlalion,  drM«,  inMligmet,  dweUiaf*,  mtUttut- 


aioh»ve 

MohiTe  mt  F 
UobiTP  at  N 

CblmenuDTli 


Pima  A 

I^ins.GtUSlTwRe 

MftrteoptGilttRWe. 

Uaricoju,  Silt  River  Kaelr) 
PlDiH.  Salt  River  Rewrration 

pKpigo.  liiU  Bund  Rner  ratlmi 

Fapa^.  nomadic „,-^.. -----.-, 

Fapago.-SinXavirr  ttcMrratleD . . . 
Pi«p»Kti,  PeerlOM  Wril 


'ar(ot  Affenty- 


Jivtiamh 


Yunui 

TalDRlTpr 

8ui  LuiH  Key  . . 


ffl 

Ro>ini  TalUv  Agrt 

c». 

iBUk-nndllrdwoort- 

Rlver^dNomeL^ck 

vn    i» 

otOO  j 


li 


Is  i 


n         »    a»      ) 


Bl       HO 


aTakan  f>oni  report  of  lui  ^w. 


BELIQTOUS,  VITAL,  AND   CBUUNAL    8TATIBTICB.  566 

TtrUL,  AKD  CmMiiiAL  Statiaticb. 
aUfneto/  Indian*,  logttlier  with  reliffiout,  rilal,  and  erit»iKtif  ttatUtiet. 


nSSISiid 

.^..... 

.^ 

-- 

PWDMltof 

tJ^by- 

UiHian 

>rl«. 

1 

Hi 

other  ™l«li». 

iDdlu  crtm. 
inala 

prowcuWd. 

1 

|1 

'       1 
1      ^     1 

1 

t 

i 

-,  1 

M 

5:l;ll*|*    |IS 

r    1. 

Hi! 

t 

« 

w 

1 

,  !         1 

I--- 

■s 

'   1      ■         i   '   '         .   ' 

1 

100 

» 

.... 

j , 

....1 .,:  „ . ;  .... 

i 
1 

B6.... 

i 

1 
»|    » 

1 

t 
i 

'1  ' 

] 

i  ' 
..J  'J  '.' 

1  '  i  i  M 

1 

•'"] 1 '  r  ■;  I "  1  r 

' 

(») 

iHM 

i 

I : r^'i 

:           I           1 

' 

•  1'  al 

'1      ' 

■  h  i : '  1 

'  J  J  i ; 

1 

POPULATIOH,  CIVILIZATIOH, 

rnpULATiOK,  CiviuEATTox,  Bxuolou*, 
TahU  rtUUing  to  papulation,  dr$*»,  intelliptKix,  daeelUa^,  amd  taitiltamol 


i  of  ■(fuicy  mnd  trlbr. 


cAuroH  KU  — eonlto  ii«l . 
WIrLiiiDDl,  Kaimh.  iwl  ottaen. . 


UtHUbcUt* 

Capounto 

WfDilnDcU  Ute  . . 


(Mhonc.Bun^k.aiiil  Slip 


Dmlllajt  hiNUHi. 


iilr 


i 

if -^ 


I  i  s|  r  !^  I 

1  ill  =    " 


;5«      MS        OOD. 


Feod  d'Oreillco  lorl  Koottn 
Quapow  Agtney. 


mi 

S4, 

2m; 

MT, 

5lU  and  fVn  Jptnqf . 

Sm  uicl  Fox  of  MiaMMippi ZS 

a  TBkan  rrani  report  n[  Uat  yen 


BEL10I0U8,  VITAL,  AND   CRIMINAL  STATISTICS. 
Vital,  ai*I>  Criminal  Statibtics— Continued. 
»/  IndUnt*,  iogrtkrr  with  religiatu.  rilal,  ami  criatinal  ttaliltici — (.'ontiiiaed. 


Per  cent  of 
■nbd■^      UiHkiD-, 
■DMob-      '    irlM. 


#11 


tm 


i  I  i 


lil'll  li 


i 


1    i'..,.i   i].. ..:... 


■-rjj-f 
JJ...I  ».., 


iilty  payniMit. 


POPULATION,  CITILIZATIOH, 

PopLI^TlOJf,  ClVIUZATIOIl,  1 
TabU  relating  to  popiiUtiom,  drttt,  l>MlHf«ur,  imtiUmt*,  md  mUlHmm 


Agnt,,. 

Poiuwalo 

mil-.  Pr4iiiD  bud  of 

i:blpiwwa 

"■'.fei.'JL?"'"'''"'"''™"''""' 

OtUw.«nd  ChippDW. 

mill  EarOt  Agney. 


Ula^MlppI    Chip] 


Sad  Lake  Rblppcwa... 


Ptimblna  Chlnpevi 

X,H«b  Luke  raiun  ChiDpewa- 
Cuu  Lake  fwd  WloldUgMliull  ( 


BlofV'  barney-  I 

i-t.  nivwl.  BDil  IlegBii I 

Crow  AjtBtji. 

l1  ^'odiIiIbIio         ; 

il,  PvD'I  d'l)rrlU«,  and  Kon- 
(<^onfaderal«IJ I 

laifipii!  !!".''.'■".';.';:;;.'"];"] 

a  band  of  llalhead 

Fort  llrlknap.  ! 


c, 

m«.™.-. 

1 

CltiioD.'  dnaa. 

1 
1 

i 

j 

1 

! 

il 

l»irdl>ilHi 

™» 
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▲SOKES8E8  UF  AOBNCIES  AMD  SCHOOLS. 
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ADDBESSBS  OF   AGENCIES  AMD  8CBOOL& 
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ADDRESSES  OP  COMMISSIONERS  AND  OTHERS. 

MEMBERS    OF    THE    BOAKI)    OF    INDIAN    COMMISSIONEK8,     WITH    TIIKIK    POST-OKFK'K 

ADDRESSES. 

Merrill  E.  Gaten,  chairman,  Amherst,  Mass. 

E.  Whittlesey,  secretaryy  1429  New  York  avenue,  Washington,  D.  C, 

Albert  K.  Sinilev,  Mohonk  Lake,  New  York. 

William  D.  Walker,  Fargo,  N.  Dak. 

William  H.  Lyon,  170  New  York  avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Joseph  T.  Jacobs,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Phillip  C.  Garrett,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Darwin  R.  James,  22ti  Gates  avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

H.  B.  Whipple,  Faribault,  Minn. 

INSPECTORS. 

Paul  F.  Faison,  of  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Province  McCormick,  of  Berry ville,  Va. 
Clinton  C.  Duncan,  of  Perry, *G a. 
James  McLaughlin,  of  Bismarck,  N.  Dak. 

SPECIAL  INDIAN  AGENTS. 

William  H.  Able,  of  Louisville,  Ky. 
John  T.  Oglesby,  of  McDonough,  Ga. 
John  Lane,  of  Spokane  Falls,  Greg. 
Marcus  D.  Shelby,  of  Morrillton,  Ark. 
James  G.  Dickson,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Superintendent  of  indian  schools. 

William  H.  Hailman,  The  Cairo,  Washington,  D.  (*. 

SUPERVISORS   OF   INDIAN  SCHOOLS. 

Charles  D.  Rakostraw,  of  Lincoln,  Nebr. 
William  M.  Moss,  of  Bloom  Held,  Ind. 
Arnold  H.  Heinemann,  ot*  Illinois. 

8BCRBTAKIES    OF   MISSIONARY   SOCIETIES    ENGAGED  IN    EDUCATIONAL   WORK   AMONG 

INDIANS. 

Baptist  Home  Mission  Society:  Rev.  T.  J.  Morgan,  D.  D.>  111  Fifth  avenue  New 
York. 

Baptist  (Southern):  Rev.  I.  T.  Tichenor,  D.  D.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Catholic  (Roman)  Bureau  of  Indian  Missions:    Rev.  Joseph  A.  Stephan,  1315  F 
street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Congregational,  American  Missionary  Association:  Rev.   M.  E.  Strieby,  D.  D. 
Bible  House,  New  York. 

Episcopal  Domestic  and  Foreign  Missionary  Society :  Rev.  W^.  G.  Langford,  D.  D., 
281  Fourth  avenue,  New  York. 

Friends'  Yearly  Meeting:  Levi  K.  Brown,  Goshen,  Lancaster  County,  Pa. 

Friends,  Orthodox :  Kdw.  M.  Wistar.  905  Provident  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Methodist  Missionary  Society:  Rev.  C.  C.  McCabe,  150  Fifth  avenue.  New  York. 

Methodist  (Southern) :  Rev.  II.  <;.  Morrison,  D.  D.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Mennonite  Missions:  Rev.  A.  B.  Shelby,  Milford  Square,  Pa. 

Presbyterian  Foreign  Missionary  Society:  Rev.  F.  F.  Kllinwood,  1).  D.,  156  Fifth 
avenue.  New  York. 

Presbyterian  Home  Mission  Society:   Rev.  William  C.  Roberts,  I).  D.,  15G  Fifth 
avenue,  New  York. 

Presbyterian  (Southern)  Homo  Mission  Board :  Rev.  J.  N.  Craig,  I).  D.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Unitarian  Association:  Rev.  Francis  Titlany,  25  Beacon  street.  Boston.  Masn. 
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DISBUBSEMENTS    FOR    INDIAN    8EBVICS. 
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ImMatt  Deforhihmt  for  ihefisctU  year  ewHtk^  Jimm  SO,  1895. 


OB^lftCTS  AJSto  PI7IP06B8  FO*  WHICH  THE  APPROPRIATIONS  HAVK  BERN  BXPBNDED. 

Bnild. 

Ibis  at 

•fnele^ 

and  re- 
pii&ii. 

Vacci- 
nction 
of  In- 
dians. 

Medi- 
cines and  Strt>8iat*noe 
medical  '  sappUes. 
eappnes. 

Agricnt- 
tpialand 
mivnella- 

neons 
supplies. 

Expenses 
of  trans- 
portation 
and  stor- 
age. 

Dollars. 
282, 198. 20 

Purchase 
and  in- 
spection 
or  annu- 
ity Koods 
and  sup- 
plies. 

DoUart. 
29,466.11 

Adver-' 

**;!?«     Pa^rmaDto 

ing.    1 

Pay  of 
regular 

eiu- 
ploynes 
at  agen- 
cies. 

DoOan. 
16,503.29 

DoOan. 
171.40 

1 
Dollars,  i    DoUart. 
11,459.681,163.308.33 

Dollars. 
688, 181. 43 

Dellmrt.     DoUart.    \  DMmt, 
6,2801101,180,612.71:350,009^47 

--- ! ' 

■ 

• 

36,803.29 

72.19 

5,657.05 

8,  U6. 00 



66.498.26 

1 

29,466.11 

6,280.10 

242, 391. 96 

171.40 

• 

• 

3.ooaoo 

10,666.66 
30,062.89 

1 

159.22^ 

ka*aa«««*« 

49,968.40 

6,970.21 

83.95 

i, 967.66 

1,851.13 

508.00 

14.206.09 

24,596.26 

7,309.23 

197.85 

'     21,196.24 

6,468.81 

3,600.90 

496.80 

4^503.20 

30,000.00 
20,647.65 

..........1...... ...... 

1 

46,690.00 

1 

1 

1... 

1 

28,566.66     ------ 

•  •  • 

1 

M.00 

3,169.00 
11,902.50 

446.00 

1 

500.00 

1 

18,400.06 
1,000.09 

195.32 

2,54U.  15 

210.21 

4,346.73 

1, 485. 48 

25,394.96 

3, 016. 99 

11,009.09 

4, 721. 48 

9,786.15 

eo2 


DISBURSEMENTS  FOR   INDIAN  8ERVICB. 


Statement  of  diebureemente  made  from  ike  appraprimii9mfor  Ike  Indimm 


Heads  of  ftpproprifttiont. 


ISd/LUing  treaties  wiUi  and  support  <^f  In- 
dian tribes  {treaty  obUgaHons}—Coiii'd. 

Support  of— Con  tinned. 

Chej-eunes  and  Arapahoes,  employees, 
1895 

Ghipiwwas  of  the  Mississippi,  1895  — 

CoBur  d'Alones.  1895 

Columbios  and  Colvillcs,  1895 

Crows,  clothing,  1895 

Crows,  employoes,  etc.,  1895 

Crows,  HUDsistenco,  1895 

MolelH,  1895 

Kos  Purees,  1895 

Northern  Cheyeunes  and  Arapahoos, 
clothing,  189d 

Northern  Cheyeunes  and  Arapahoes, 
employees.  1895 

Northoni  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes, 
subsistence  and  civilisation,  1895 

Pawnees,  schools,  1895 

Pawnees,  employees,  etc.,  1895 

Pawnees,  iron  and  steel,  etc.,  1895 

Qnapnws,  education,  1895 

OuapaWH^mployees,  etc.,  1895 

SiBics  and  Poxes  of  the  Missouri,  1895. . . 

Spokanes,  1895  a 

Sioux,  Yankton  tribe,  1895 

Bannocks,  clothing,  1895 

Bannocks,  employees,  1895 

Shoshones,  clothfng,  1895 

Shoshones,  emploveea,  etc.,  1895 

Confederated  bands  of  Utes, employees, 
1895 

Confederated  bands  of  Utes,  beneficial 
ob  iec  ts ,  1 895 

Confederated  bauds  of  Utes,  subsist- 
ence, 1895 

Sioux  of  dilTerent  tribes,  clothing,  1805. 

Sioux  of  dilVerent  tribes,  beueflcial 
objec-tH,  1895 

Sioux  of  diflferent  tribes,  subsistence 
and  civilization,  1895 

Sioux  of  different  tribes,  employees, 
etc.,  1895 

Sioux  of  different  tribes,  schools  at 
Santee,  Sioux,  and  Crow  Creek  agen- 
cies, 1895  


Amount 
appropri- 
ated. 


OBJBCn  AHD  PUBPOSn  IO»  WHIGB  THE  AF- 
PBOPRIATIOHS  HATS  BBBI  BZnVDBD. 


Pay  of 
Indian 
agenta. 


Dollars, 
6.000.00 
4,000.00 
3.500.00 
6,000.00, 

15, 000.  OO' 
8,000.00 

30,000.00 
3,000.00 
6,000.00 

17, 000. 00 

9,000.00 

75,000.00 

10,000.00 

6,600.00 

600.00 

t,  GOO.  00 

500.00 

200.00 

2,000.00 

35, 000, 00 

5,000.00 

5,000.00 

10,000.00 

6,000.00 

13,  520. 00 

3J,220.00 

30.000.00 
125, 000. 00 

160.000.00 

1,000,000.00 

24,600.00 


6,000. 00 


Dollars. 


Mi^eellansotu  support,  grtUuities. 

Apaches.  Kiowas,  Comauches,  and  Wich- 
Has,  1895 

CheyouuoM  aud  Arapahoes,  subsistence  and 
civilization,  1895 

Chipi)ewus  ol^  Lake  Superior,  1895 

Chippewas  of  Kod  Lake  and  Pembina,  1805. 

Chippewas,  Turtle  Mountain  band.  1805 

Chippewos  on  White  Earth  Keservation. 
1895 

Confederated  tribes  and  bands  in  middle 
Oregon.  1895 

Digger  Indians,  1805 

D'wamish  and  other  allieil  tribes  in  Wash- 
ington. 1895  

Flatheads  and  other  confe<lerate<l  tribes, 
1895 

Flatheads,  Carlos  band,  1895 

Hualapais,  1895 

Indians  in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico.  1895. . 

Indians  of  Fort  Hall  lte.ser\'ati<>n,  1895 

Indians  of  Klamuth  Agency.  1895. 


110,000.00 

90,000.00 

7,125.00 

10,000.00,, 

13,000.00!. 

10, 000. 00  . 

I 
6, 000. 00  . 
lU,  000. 00  . 

7,000.001. 

10,000.001. 
12.000.00'. 

7, 500. 00; . 

185. 000.  OO;. 

10, 000. 00  . 

5. 000. 00- . 


Pay  of 

•pocial 
ai^ta. 


DoUars. 


P^rof 

ID*- 

trona. 


Dollars, 


P^of 

Intaipre- 

tox*. 


Ddttmrs. 


DoUars. 


Indians  of  Lemhi  Agency,  1895 i      13, 000.  OO; 


DtSBUR8fiMENTg(  FOU   INDIAN  SEBVlCfi. 
Ikparimmii  for  the  fl$eal  year  ending  June  SO,  1895 — Continued. 
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OBJIOra  AND  PUBPOSn  FOR  WHICH  THK  ▲PPBOPBIA'HpNS  HAVE  BKKN  EXPENDED. 

Bnild- 
ingsat 
■goneiea 
and  re- 
pairs. 

Vaoci. 
nation 
of  In* 

Medi- 
cines and 
medical 
supplies. 

Subsistence 
supplies. 

Agrioul- 
1  tural  and 
1  niiscella- 
neons 

supplies. 

Expensefl 
of  trans- 
I)ortation 
and  stor- 
age. 

Dollars. 

Purchase 
'  and  in- 
spection 
of  annu- 
ity goods 
anusup- 
pliee. 

Adver- 
tising 
ex- 
;  penseM 
and  tel- 
egraph- 
ing. 

DoUars. 

Payments 
of  annui- 
ties in 
money. 

Pay  of 
regular 

em- 
ployees 
at  agen- 
cies. 

DoOara. 

DoOar: 

DoOart. 

DoUara. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

f 
DoUars. 

DoUara. 
5,292.50 
1.898.90 

• 

.'.'.'....'.'..c:  ". 

1 

1 

2,960.00 
5.500.62 

1 

1 

11,289.07 

* 1 

1                                f 

'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'J'.'.'.'.". — 

5.760.00 

80,000.00 

.... 

, 

1 

5.908.60 

10.560.39 

8,915.83 

1 

40,455.66 

1 

1         1 

1 

' 

4.715.50 

i 

199.' 50 

1 

i 

.  .       1 

.......... 

( 

! 

373. 08 

1 

. 

1 

1 , 

397.00 

13, 555. 04 

10, 925. 80 
3,761.97 

. . .           ■ 

6,515.48 

1 

'    1    ■     "  " 

!!!!!!:::!!!;!!!:;!::::::::::::::: 

3,538.33 

1 

6,755.50 

:;::: ;:::::::::i:::     :::::: 



1 

4,9l»2.21 
9. 460. 16 

! 

1 

1 

578.26 

1 

28,275.17 

1 

1 

29, 912. 08 

125. 000. 00 
98.  ISA.  67 

2, 778. 68' 

1 
17.  696. 17 

05.50     649,561.14118,553.84 

39,806.24 

44, 189. 15 

19. 152. 90 

1 

577.82 

1 

1 

1 

4,983.36 

234.12       74  226.^7     fl  aia  7fl 

3. 934. 30 

301.89'        1.117.09 

1  .'iTtliO 

3,883.20 

194.43,           681.05     2.091.87, 
95.15        4,075.00     6.258  44' 

229.431        1,751.32     2,402.91 

136. 2o'           341.54     1,535.14 

1 

•  ••.••••'•••••••••••. 

3,  .140. 00 

630.50 

4,013.48 
2. 781. 18 

j 

130. 03            503. 97i 

1,147.13 1 

1 

2,890.00 

2.728.67 
3, 529. 89 

i                   ! 
136.  57i        1,220. 31 1 

3.  777. 09 

1 

94.  63         1 .  :i32.  74     3.  589. 26 

2,  937. 86 
H'»  122. 12 

1 

1 

651.30 

46.  2UE.  22 

1                 .       ^ 

17,437.16 
1,000.00 

190.11         6,001.56     2  808.33 
199. 05            220. 45'        <*59. 40 

1 

i           

2, 896. 26 

;::::;:;; 

! 

134.341        4,465.46     2,014.10 

/,'..'.','/.. /.'.....'. 

2. 060. 82 

DIBBUBBBHENTH  FOR  INDIAN  I 

Statement  of  HibmrtemmU  mait  from  tit  apprnpriaHfif  fwr  iht  tmHtM 


' 

4^ 

o-urnrn  miu  rcwos*  f!>^  HfrM*  iS.  jp-  | 

M 

K.l.«u  Indlx...  ISbi 

DoUon. 

iMIsM.   IMIan.  jiMlM*  JMlim, 

DMart. 

5,000.00 

4. 000.  Ml 

10,000.00 

!:S: 

Si 

sffiSsUiw 

asjs 

' 1 

l^  too.  001 
0.000.00 
i.»o.oo 
*,ooo.oo 

•.£00.01 

10.000.00 

0,000.00 

11.000.00 

»,ooo.oo 

11,000.00 

i:wo.oo 

MA.  00 
3,000.00 

&:ooo.oo 
i.awoi 

3.  MO.  00 

i;SS 

lis 

3,000.00 
18.000.00 

1,000.00 

i,ooo.ooaoi 

!ii 

Asloiiaoi 

4:!,2,--).00 

13.500.00 

ii.r><Kt.oo 

10S.000.OU 
^.^175.  On 

u.Mo.oo 
a.ooain 
ti.Ma.oa 
is.oou.oo 

^>na  ffftltn.  ciVnie.  uid  CraatlUktribm. 

.-           1                ' 

ISeldWitalfi  In— 

1 

Arifimtlni-liidine  «aiii>ort  nnil  rivill- 

1                1 

.l.ivlll. 

1                1 

1 

New  Me«luBiM»pli4'™«.'i8»s'.!!!"l!!' 

o^B;;=,_^VXr«.PPo«»d  dvHi,* 

1                1 

Ut^;^ii^^'.a^;>rt  ud  ds-illu- 

■ 

/-^<.„«w,. 

Curltato^^Pn..  ISBS 

cB!samJ.!iiS::::."::;::::::::::::: 

DMBURBEMENTe   FOR   INDIAN  SERVICE. 
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D^fmrim/mt  for  ihejiieal  p0ar  endim^  June  SO,  /^!0i5— C^^ntinued. 


OBJilBOW  A9D  rVBPOHU  Wi»  WHICH  THE  APPROPRIATIONS  HAVB  BBKN  BXPKNDED. 

Bttttd- 

•Mtn- 
pairs. 

Vaeei. 

dians. 

Medi- 
cinal and  Siihaiatonfw 
imwiical      aopplies. 
supplies. 

Agrieul- 
furaland 
miscella- 
neous 
supplies. 

Expanses 
ai  trans- 
portation 
and  stor- 
age. 

Purchase 
and  in* 
spection 
of annu- 
ity ffoods 
ana  nop- 
plies. 

Adver- 
Ua4pg 

ex- 
penses 
andtel 
egraph- 
Ing. 

Ddlara. 

Payments 
of  annui- 
ties in 
money. 

Pay  of 
regular 

em- 
ployees 
at  agen- 
cies. 

IkiUart. 

DMara. 

JhMara. 

DeUara. 

DoUar9. 

DoUarn. 

DoUarg. 

JioUar*. 

2L  2:^.12 

:::::::::::  :::i 

48.28 

56.02 

4.31. 44 

833.47 
1, 987. 96 

1.502.91 

861.  to 
2, 232.  .3 
1.349.17 

773.04 

6  223. 21 

C8.21'           234.18        071.15 

20.87,           162.16     2.475.09 

172. 84;         1  - 155. 58!     2. 056. 84 

\ 

..; i;; ; 

2,349.81 
1.194.36 

106.49 
103.74 

1 

4, 273. 34 

1 

2,005.39 
24, 928. 49 

4. 317. 62 

302.20 

58.71 
1 

3. 876. 95 

4.685.00 

i'iii.a 

1.492.77 

1.823.45 
9  8S3.21 

...    • 

2.572.95 

134. 82         2  100. 61 

3. 453.19 

i 

12, 847. 69,        880. 31 
1.000.88'     2.831.111 



197.80 

1.387.06 

250.00 
194.50 

900.67 

1 1 

750.90 

88.90              12.21 

201.771        1.376.67 
170. 00             786. 37 

1.110.90 

3,820.00 

1           *** 

5,245  47 

5.777.20 

358. 72 

.t.  030.  .10 

3,811.22 

1.288.05 

6,650.94 

377. 44         2, 444. 02 

5,882.62 

66.70 

673.40 

!>*>■•*   •••> 

1 

1 

\"' 

1 

1 

4,908.45 

1 
144. 7li        3.300.72 

6,954.08 

..........* 

900.90 

1 
21.20            293.92 
1 

763.88 

i  "    '    * 

4.627.20 

301.54         1,608.35 

2,099.39 

1 

1 

....... ...i 

■ 

3,509.34 

735.00 
5,035.82 

1 

60.17 

230.82 

1 

4,716.67 

1 

1 

.....•••.•   .£. ....... 

, 

• 

1 

!" 

DISBURSEMENTS  FOR  INDLUT  SERVICE. 
SUHemml  of  dUtiM-fmuiit*  made/nm  tk*  apprapriailM*  /•r  tks  Ii 


FBoraiATiaini  juyt  Ml 


Hau]Ji  of  AppropilAtkuu. 


Indian  achoolt — CmtiniMd. 


I  ■"ST'"  1  P»Jor  I  Piyof 


PlDMWiw.Mlnii.,IMe 

St.  IKUMIIU  UKilOD.  UoDt.,  18»  . 

ftltom.OtM.,  IKM 

SuU  Fr,  N.  Mux 

SlmfaaDe  RMenktKni.  IVro.,  IWG. 

Tuniih,  Wi...  MM 

^nMiUa  RMcmtioa,  Ong.,  iW. 


Wnbub,  lud..  IBM. 


7«  InWTMt  tn  rhinp»ir«  In  Mlnni^ 

relniburMble 

nnd  cMllutloD  nf  Clilppewu  In 

Sn^eylng  uid  ftUaninE  f<ir  (ihipptwH  In 

.._ _.    i*S«loii. 

Pument  hi  Cblppcwu  of  Pool  da  Lio  for  . 
Umber  dcpredatioiu 

riirrhaBcnn«Tid>r<>rAbvnb>«WyBii<lotUa| 
"WugDnrond,  HoopuVillBjlDdliuiBeBerPii. 

Drlrigr,  Wind  Klrer  Indlui  ItnerTBtloD. 


Pyof 
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Dipartment  for  the  JUoal  year  ending  June  SO,  1895 — Continued. 


OBJECTS  AND  PUBP06B8  FOIt  WHICH  TMR  APPROPRIATIONS  HAVE  BEEN  EXPENDED. 


Build- 
I  ingsat 
jSgencies 
'  sad  re- 

pftini. 


Vacci- 
nation 
of  In- 
dians. 


DoUart.  DoOatB. 


Medi- 

oincA  and 

medical 

supplies. 


DoUart. 


I  Agricnl-  [  Expenses 
SalMistence  tund  and .  of  trans 


supplies. 


miscella- 
neous 
supplies. 


portation 
and  stor- 
age. 


Purchase  Adver- 

and  in-     tising 

spection  |     ex- 

ofannn-    penses 

ity  goods  andtel- 


and'sap- 
plies. 


effraph- 
Ing. 


DoUart. 


DoUart. 


DoUart.     DoUart.  ^DoUart. 


Payments 
of  annui- 
ties in 
money. 


'    Pay  of 
,  regular 
I      em- 
ployees 
at  agen- 
cies. 


DoUart. 


DoUart. 


19, 500. 00 


78. 910. 33 


3, 378. 30 


601.50 
13.60 


420.00 
2,606.48 


3, 483. 36 


r. 


'r.»*'.»Tf< 


eo8 


DlgBUBBEMSNTS   FOR  UTDIAV  WI^IGB. 


Slatemeni  itf  dUhmrmm€ntM  mmd^firmm  ike 


ftrOm 


- 

Amount 
•ton. 

/Miarf. 
25.640.00 
1,630.00 
19. 820. 00 

OBJBCTB  AKD  FUmPOW  !€•  WBICB  THE  AP- 

PloraumQIfS  HATB  MHHI  BCnKDSD. 

1 

HoMla  of  appropriations. 

Pur  or 
iMUaa 
•genu. 

agenta. 

P^r«f 

.^nr^f 

m 

Tru9t  f%indM—inUre§U. 
nhenkkecf national  fkind .................... 

JhUmn, 

JkUmm, 

J>iB>rt. 

CliArolcctA  Achool  fund .. 

Chickasaw  national  fnnd 

Chootaw  general  fand 

Iowa  fund. 

27.000.00 

3,280.00 
950.00 

500,000.00 
100, 000. 00 

MftnomonM)  fnnd ..,tt ,rrTr,»,T.,T. 

AgreemenU. 

Yankton  Sionx  fond  (interest  flrom  Jan. 
1,  1883) 

• 

• 

Payment  to  Yankton  Sioux,  per  capita 

Payment  to  adult  males,  Yankton  Sioux. . . 

Payment  to  mcouts,  Yankton  Sioux 

Payment  to  Yakima  Nation 

10. 000. 0(^ 

11,475.00 

20,000.00 

15,000.00 

142. 600. 00 

Pavnient to  (JcBurd'Alenes. 

'.!!.l;::.;.;. 

Siletz  creneral  fund ......................... 

Nez  Perces  of  Idaho  fund .....^ 

1, 000, 000. 00 

1 

Pavment  to  Nez  Parcel  of  Idaho. 

068,622.00 
2,000.00 

3,000.00 

16, 000. 00 

1 

Allotmenta  to  Yuma  Indiana 

Survey   and  sale  of  Yuma  lands,  reim- 
btimable 

Ccimmiasion,    Uncompahgre    and   Uintah 
Utes 

, 

DISBUBSEMENTS   FOR   INDIAN   SERVICE. 
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Ik^^itMmi  for  th€  fiscal  year  ending  June  Si)j  1895 — Continued. 


OBJKCTB  AND  PCRP06E8  FOK  WHICH  THE  APPROPRIATIONH  HAVE  BERN  KXFBNnBn. 


Boild. 

:  ingtat  I 

agenoiM' 

uidre- 

pairs. 


Vacci- 
nation 
of  In- 
dians. 


DMart.  Dollars. 


Hedi- 

einea  and 

medical 

supplies. 


Dollars. 


Snbsiiitence 
supplies. 


Purchuae 
A^ricul-   Expensf'H    and  in- 
tural  and  of  trans- 
misoella-  i>ortation 
neons    .  and  stor- 
Hupplies.       age. 


Adver- 
titiini;  . 
Hi>cction       ex- 
ofannn-   iiens«^M  { 
ity  cooiIm  nnd  t**l- 
amrHup-   ojrraph- 
pliort.     I    Inp.    , 


Pay  of 
Payments     regular 
ofannui-         em- 
tioH  in        ployees 
money.     ■  at  agen- 
cies. 


Dollars.      DoUars,  i  Dollars. 


I 
Dollars.    DttUars, 


Dollars. 

25.640.00 

1.830.00 

19,820.00 

27,000.00 

3,280.00 

960.00 


DoUars. 


100,000.00 

8,880.00 

11,215.00; 


15. 000. 00 
23.025.00 


575, 627. 67. 


6069  I  A- 


-39 
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DISBUBBEMENTS   FOB   INDIAN   8SBTI0B. 

1  of  dUbttnaamf*  mOiU  from  At  ^tprtprimUumt  ftr  «M 


OUICTS 

""  "^:??r=sssSi.™  "'""■'""'^■'l 

J"  p;?- 1 

Uiiwtitni    T"'*'' 

fist? 

Aggrfg.te 

Z>>Ilan.l     nnOorrr.       nnUnn.  '  iMlari. 
3B,li«.lfll.M«l, 415.80    8«.Sia.67;W.llSlh.S6 

IMlsrt.inolIttn. 

TnmllngdipnwHOf  ItidbinwbcBlaiipu- 

7<B.M 

in:«^ 

S.HI.U 

T.B4.M 

LUB.V 

a;eli-entphlng.*D<l|>iir.'hiiiiu<>r  IniHiin  lap- 

FnlfllllDK  trentim  oitb— 

Chipi»>v«  l-lll«e«.  udLtkiiWIUIM. 

I.TO1.M 

liiftisl  s.jii.i3 

(,0W,» 

1,330.11 

^KX,a™..":'..."™-;;!^ 

030  00 

C-ljjr?i.iiQ-  Diid   Aropiihw,  cimMa'i 

1 

DISBUBCOIMENTS   FOR   INDUN  SEKVICE. 
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IMkHi  DepartwMnt  far  ike  fiscal  jfear  emdimg  Jume  80, 1895. 


OBJBOn  AHD  PUBPOeSS  FOB  WHICH  TUB 

BZPBNDBD 

▲PPBOPBIATION8   HAVB  BEBM 

Total 
amoant  ex- 
pended 
from  each 
appropria- 
tion. 

Pay  of  In* 

diMi  police, 

tooiito,and 

eqnip- 

IBODta. 

Stock 
cattle. 

Survey  , 
of  Indian 
rvserva- 
tiona. 

Pay  and 

expenMoa 

of  Indian 

innpcct- 

ton. 

DcXLart. 
17,910.09 

Expenses 

of  Indian 

commis- 

siouers. 

Agrical- 
taral  im- 
prove- 
ments. 

Miscel 
laneous. 

Balance 
unexpended. 

12S,924.05| 

DoUart, 
10,908.50 

DoUart. 
48,250.16 

DoUarn, 
4,000.00 

DoUttT9. 

25.710.51 

180,322.22 

DoOairt. 
0,304.494.25 

DoUmn. 
4.390,238.30 

49.216.94 
10.000.00 
12,900.00 

5. 410. 09 

87.384.00 

;::::::::::;.-::::  1 

12,500.00 
5,410.09 

1.589  91 

8  000.00 
1,000.00 

36.603  29          7,490.71 

;;::;:::::::: ::::::  1 

::::;::::::::::::;  1 

2, 196. 58 

88.480.05           1. SIB.  05 

1 

4,000.00 

4,000.00 
05. 433. 20 

1.  ftOO  71 

121,994.06 

122, 924. 06          2. 075. 96 

.       .' 

11,705.10            ni.m 

5,000.00 
34.740.21 

1S3.70 

242, 301. 90        82, 008. 04 

171. 40             «28. 00 

80.000.00 

20.000.00 

.... ...••.! 

1 

3.000.00 

10, 006. 00 

80,038.89 

155.22 

1 

12,000.00 

7,844.78 

1,000.00 

49,908.40 
0.970.21 
5.768.24 
14,200.09 
24,906.20 
01.941.42 

28.020.79 

1,207.50 

26.00 

341.70 

.......... 

136. 796. 31 

•0  404.74 

18,701.00 

18, 058. 58 



166.000.00 

2,875.00 

8.000.00 

1 

0, 750. 00 

8,445.90 

3,450.00 

5.000.00 
30. 000. 00 
20. 047. 05 

0,248.90 

51  000.00 

7, 870. 00 

28.500.00 
8,000.00 

11.902.50 

500.00 

680.00 

15.000.00 

1 

[ 

18,400.00 
3,984.40 

108.99 

506. 64 

8.400.00 

35,702.47 

11.000.00 
5,351.48 
9,780.16 

8, 400. 00 

1, 348. 62 

2,218.86 

DISBURSEMENTS   FOB  INDUN  BBBTICE. 

Statement  of  ((i(iiirMM««i(*  mai*  fr^m  Ut  ajproprlaltou  /tr  (Jm  /« A«k 


r«y  of 

»SS"' 

iliialion 
"d°Mi. 

iDdlu 

Trivel- 

Trarel 

re.p 
■peeU 

of 

TtOfiUinp  IrtatUi  triOi  ond  mppnrt  n^  In- 
Sopncrl  (ir-Continued. 

CoOan. 

foUon. 

iMfan. 

DMlB^ 

DoUan. 

1,IITS.(M 

iiiocl 

i,BUU 

■0.01 

"rfcS'ssffifflsS" 

1 

ino.w 

1,03.07 

2H.00 

I,IB7.0I 

SMlM 

3s.ni 

tBn.s 

ConfJonUid  band,  of  uii,  iiubiiVitl 

Kloiix  or  different  tribes,  ololhlDi!,  i(M. 
Sloiii   of  dlO^rcnt   triba.    beneflclul 

■■-" 

T(1,««1.T0 
1.BS8.00 

300.00 

4T.01.S1 

Bloui  ur  dlflorect  tnbog,  gcliouli  Rt 
Santee.  SLoui.uid  Craw  Creek  ageo- 

Aiuuhea.  Klovu,  ComulcheB.  ud  \71ch- 

1011.13 

■•ss 

1.IIU.00 

MicK 

a».o( 

1,002.83 
B53.07 

372.87 

103.47 
3«.0& 

flilfiBwJ*  Ud  olh^  ooDMerali^'fa^b^, 

».„ 

Z.OILM 

DISBURSEMENTS   FOR   INDIAN   SERVICE. 
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Department  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO,  1895 — Continued. 


OBJECTS  AND  PUBP06K8  fOK  WHICH  THE  APPROPRIATIONS  HAVB  BERN 

EXPENDED. 

Total 
amount  ex- 
pended 
from  eaob 
appropria- 
tion. 

Pay  of  In- 
dian police, 
aooata,  and 
equip- 
menta. 

Stock 
cattle. 

Survey 
of  Indian 
reserva- 
tions. 

Pay  and 
expenses 
of  Inaian 

inspec- 
tors. 

Expenses 
of  Inaian 
commis- 
sioners. 

Agricul- 
tural im- 
prove- 
ments. 

Mlsccl-    < 
laueons. 

Balance 
unexpended. 

DoUar$. 

Donan. 

DoUart, 

DoHart. 

DoOar: 

BoUart. 

DoUara, 

DoOan. 
5, 911. 89 

Dottart. 
88.61 

3,998.90'                 i.io 
2,050.00;             650.00 
5,854.02              145.38 
11,280.07          3,710.08 
5, 700. 00              240. 00 

1 

....     ...... 

30,000.00 

•«•*•••••• 

2, 822. 18 

177.82 

i 

_ 

5,908.60               0i.40 
10. 500. 39          6, 439. 61 

8, 975. 83               24. 17 

40, 456. 66        34. 6U.  34 

' 

9, 650. 42              349. 58 

■ 

6,508.57;                 1.43 
199. 50              300. 50 

1 

1,000.00 
373.08 



126.92 

200.00 

1 

,     ,.,,««».i -- 

2,000.00 
555.07 

34,444.33 

1 



3,761.97          1,238.03 

3,928.33           1,071.67 

6, 755. 50          8, 244. 50 

4, 902. 21           1, 097. 79 

12, 470. 09           1, 040. 31 

28,907.43          1,252.57 

............ 

1 
29, 912. 08               87. 02 

. 

t 

125, 000. 00 
148. 641. 52 

1 

11.358.48 

1 

1 

153.60 

979,648.25        20,351.75 

24, 234. 23              365. 77 

5, 653. 59              346. 41 

109, 364. 66 

685.34 

1 
89, 586. 82             413. 18 



7, 002. 33'             122. 67 

■ 

7,687.36          2,812.65 
ll,250.00i         1,740.91 

1 

1 
9,999.97                   .03 

' 

5,747.13              252.87 

1 

8,000.00 

8.600.00          1,400.00 
5, 044. 00           1, 956. 00 

8,116.91          1,883.09 

8, 906. 52          3, 003. 48 

1 

2,937.86          4,562.14 

1 

i    149,755.16        36.244.84 

DIBBTJKBEHENTS   FOR   IITDUN   SEXTICK. 

Ulataaait  of  dubvTtmeitIt  madtfrom  tit  mfprVfHaHtmtftr  !>•  iarilm 


■»-" 

«.«»o. 

I  Muc  Fxpramo. 

■1 

Hriuls  uf  appro  jiriatlnna. 

^«^C?.'' 

ladUD 

UlHW. 

"duui 

■groU 

doit^ 
"ST" 

X.- 

3(i.M((o.i.mw  •i.pjiort,  (rrolHiliM-Cont'il. 

Dsiiar.. 

IWto,.. 

Coaan. 

DMan. 

Dalbn 

ft4ta,. 

mil 

10.  M 

7U.M 

00.U 

64-00 

1.54S.17 

110.00 

171L0I 

lie.  00 
00.00 

1 

188.00 

1,»27.7» 
00. 7& 

107.11 

81.00 

no.  00 

787.01 
1,TG7.B0 

■ss 

Valbi  WallH,  OyiUB,  ud  0maltlU  tribea.  1 

1,  BOO.  41 

040.48 
SUM 

Ineldantula  <d- 



Ari«npii.in.lHdIii6  snpport  and  ifTilV 

Otu.ou 

1.129.01 

MS.  04 

"wi'M 

'■SJS 

1.34S.fti 

ULOf 

218.73 

10.00 

«L» 

''^mi^^imb'"*'"*  "'^'*  "^ 

177. 3J 

flH.M 

972. 1» 

048.80......... 

117.14 

101.01 

143.40 

SM.oa 

330.40 
I.0M.37 

l.OJCOO 

;S:S 

1,M4.00 

f  Uh,  IjAi-HnK  npp^  .ud  dYlliu. 

10.  U 

i,ga2.M 

SU.B1 

Lidian  KhKib. 

»3T,  Md.  or 
B.a4t.H 

1.1,  IMO.  DO 
0.2411.57 
38.007.5! 

37|Ma!st 

ii,Boaoi 
iisoo.oo 

109.000.00 
2J,7B1.59 

CaraonClty.Nev.Jwe 

DISBURSEMENTS  FOR   INDIAN   SERVICE. 
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OBIBCIB  AND  PDBPOeBfi  FOR  WHICH  THB  APPBOPRIATION8  HAVE  BEEN 

EXFKSHRD. 

Total 
amoimtex- 

pended 
from  eack 
appropria- 
tion. 

Pay  of  In- 
dian polio«, 
Moiite.and 
•equip- 
nMBU. 

Stock 
cattlo. 

Survey 

of  Indian 

reserra- 

tiOBA. 

Pay  and 

expeuaes 

of  Indian 

Inspeo- 

tow. 

DoUart. 

Expennea 

of  Indian 

commln- 

sionen. 

Afrricul- 
tural  im- 
prove- 
menta. 

1 

Miscel- 
laneous. 

Balance 
unexpended. 

Delirnn. 

Dollars. 

._ 

DoUar». 

DoUart. 

DoOart. 

DoUart, 

DoUart. 
10. 000. 00 

IMlart, 

;.*.*.';;; ;:: ;; 

4  635  30 

9fu  tn 

1 

1 

i 

9,904.66          3.096.35 
2  226  12             278  88 

1 

•  •••••«J*w«»       «••■•••    *••'••••    •■•    •«• 

2,384.56          2,615.44 
2.045.01          1.954.99 
9  715. 42             9SU  Ml 

1 

1 

. 

1 1 

2,642.71 
4.203.29 
6. 940. 57 
6. 109  19 
6.  721. 10 

24. 028. 49 
15. 000. 00 

1  357.20 

....' 

1 

1, 796. 71 

1 i 

'""1 . 

560  48 

1 

390.81 

1 

3.278.90 

1 

1 

1 

71.51 

:;;:::;:;:::!:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

1 

1 

1, 746. 46 

1   9.<U  lU 

1 

1 

4. 280. 00          1  720  00 

1 

9.508.97             401.  m 

i    "     ■    * 

14.985.59 
5.806  49 
1. 075. 00 
1,315.6] 

14.41 

! 1 

1 

193.51 

1 

425.00 

1 

1 

2  684.30 

1 

1 

6.396.11 
8. 709. 48i 

101.80 

1 

1,280.57 

m 

5.908.06 

8,590.66 
8,419.97 

10.966.38 

1,080.45 

764.65 

1,860.00 

4.990.96 

11.069.68 

1.04 

1 

1 

3.409.34 

580.08 

---.    _    -     --- 

3  043.62 

1 .,        - 

460.55 

1 

35.35 

1                          *           *'.... 

1, 140. 00 

.05 

........ • .1 

2. 990. 32 

1      



900.00 

2.960  20 
1,052.85 

300.00 

1         i 

530.80 



447.15 

1 

5.000.00 
7,006.26 

1                 I                 1 

2. 003. 71 

2. 495. 15                 4. 85 

1 

4. 728. 24              276. 76 

1                      1                      i                     1                      1 

1, 098.60'          1,901.40 

*'    'i 

1 

12, 846. 40*          3. 153. 60 

::..j: :: ::     

321.61 

937.340.07 
0, 041. 95 

678.30 

1 

62,650.03 

' 

10, 958. 05 

1 

15.000.00 

9.246.57 
38,067.55 
34,163.95 
37, 560. 64 
12,500.00 
12, 500. 00 

!                                         r 

1,032.45 

1 

836.06 

i 

5,689.36 

t 

1 

**' 

L  *!!'!' 

105,000.00 
23,761.59 

! 1 

1,613.41 

DISBURSEHENTS  FOR  INDUN  8ERTI0B. 
SlatetHmt  of  dUhartenmU  made  /roM  tht  appropHolfou  JW  lit  Indbt» 


"■"■"" 

DAVB  BKXH  IIFENim. 

Head)  of  .pprnprLlloi,-. 

Payor 

^^ 

al"^"o' 
claa. 

''"jd^' 

Topto- 
ADiong 

labor. 

Travel. 

ingei- 

dUa 

Tr>Tel- 

•p^Ial 
>c«iu. 

Inol- 
dcntal 

InJian  nAaDlf-CoDtluawl. 

DMan. 

W5 

itoUsr). 

JMfan. 

SeOora 

iMiar.. 

ii.an.sa 

IS,  104.  IB 

«a,MT.82 



XincDlD  IdhMiuUod,  PbiiaddpbliC  Ph.,  isus. 

W, '241.0 

sii 

Bl.  IgDit<aaUl»i<ni,MODt.,inS 

Adrancn  iDtemt  to  fl.lpp.wM  in  Minne- 

Relief  and  mrillullun   at  Cblppewu  In 

JUMMDU 

BnrvsylngaudillatlJui;  lurChlppewu  tn 

''^^^t^i^:r'^'"^'"''-"-'""\ 

Piin:bii»ortaiicl«forAlji!«u(4'i.WyBnilotliM 
IVacoii  rood,  Boopii  Vnllry  Indiui  Reaenn- 

Bildgs,  WiDd  illvi-T  in'dlui  H^^atioD,  |                | 

39t.O 

SDbiiEaliDn,  TUthead  AECDcy,  limit.,  I«e 

"II^SE'lL"""  '"""""^ """'"  """•■ 

Survpylng  laodl  Id  tlio  JudJau  Territory, 

PMymenl  to  Jobn  Pnlraor,  Luildiii|[H,  etc., 

1 

PajToenl  to  aaltlrn  on  Craw  Creek  uid 

1 

1.     ... 

FBTDieDt  lo  Ktocklirldgeii  and  Muubcm  fur 

1 

1 

Paymt^ni  to  Eugene  E.  ^Vhlle.  late  opei'lal 

1 

1 

BuiX*vlci^M^tlo^,  Aria..  UM 

1 
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Deparimmtfor  ike  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO,  189& — Continued. 


OBJBCT8  AND  PURPOHB8  FOR  WHICH  THB  APPROPRIATIONS  HAVE  BEEN 

EXPENDED. 


Pay  of  In- 
dian police, 
Msouts,  and 
equip- 
menta. 


DoUarff. 


Stock 
cattle. 


Dollar*. 


Survey 


Pay  and 


oflndran'!:?^"^!? 
reaerva- 
tiona. 


I  of Indian 


Dollar*.    Dollars 


inspec- 
tors. 


£xpeus4i8  Agrioul 
of  Indian  i  turul  ini- 
conimis-  !    prove- 
Bioneni.  I   ments. 


Dollars.    Dollars. 


25,000.00' 


23, 250. 16| 


Miacel- 
laneoiiH. 


Total 
amount  ex- 
pended 
from  each 
appropria- 
tion. 


Dollars. 


3,509.00 
2,500.00 


25.  7it)..'>l 


500. 40 
3, 704. 00 

30. 000. 00 


1,995.00 
4, 096. 00 

109, 169. 97 


Balance 
unexpended. 


Dollars. 
14, 177. 29 

2,695.99 
40, 515. 73 

6,222.09 
23,32^.09 
21,917.17 
43,940.07 
41.051.73 
21, 207. 33 
19, 164. 15 
66, 947. 82! 
33,141.48 
24, 385.  OO' 
20, 245. 06l 
30, 013. 15; 
16.204.74. 
11.400.47, 

7, 445. 85 
44, 427. 45 
32,677.89 
25.746.961 
19,929.50| 
17,668.02 

6, 000.  OOI 
10. 020.  OOl 


78, 910. 33 

50,000.00 

25,000.00, 
3, 378. 30, 


3,509.00 

2,500.00 
1. 406. 50 
3, 500. 00 
4,333.00 

30, 000. 00 
25, 716. 51 

23, 256. 16 


997.231 


1.99.^00'. 
4. 996.  UO' . 

I 
109. 169. 97 

3,483.36 

69.49 
997.23 


Dollars. 

382.71 

304.01 

15,434.27 

8,777.91 

5,821.31 

6, 132. 83 

639.93 

20,208.27 

7, 027. 67 

875.85 

20,052.18 

258.53 

8.115.00 

2,204.94 

196.85 

11,345.26 

819.53 

881.15 

572.55 

12,572.11 

2,803.04 

2,945.50 

1,531.98 


11,089.87 


80,000.00 

4. 300. 00 
15,686.80 


33.50 
'666.16 


4, 283. 49 

21, 743. 84 

5,000.00 
3.500.00 

1,000.00 


9,949.22 
73.80 


2.77 
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DISBURSEMENTS   FOR  INDIAN  SERVICS. 


Statement  of  di9hur§ementa  made  from  ike  appropri0iUm»  for  ik§  ImdUm 


OBJECTS  AKD  PUSP08B8  fOB  WHICH  THX  ▲FFBOnOATlOm 
HATH  BBBH  BXPSHDBD. 

Heads  of  appropriationa. 

Pay  of 
tempo- 
rary em- 
ployees 
at  agen- 
cies. 

Snpportof 
sonools. 

To  pro- 
mote oiT- 
iliiaUon 
among 
Indiana 
generally, 
Indnding 
Indian 
labor. 

Trayel- 
ingex. 
penaes 
of  In- 
dian 
agents. 

Tnyd- 
iqgez- 
nenmim 

of 
special 
agents. 

Inel. 

dental 

ex- 

Trust  funds— pHneipait. 
Delaware  ceneral  fond 

DoUars. 

Dottarf, 

DoUart, 

DoOars. 

DoUan.\DoUan. 
1 - 

Cherolioc  national  fnnd 

(Jlw^rokflft omlian  fund ,.tt 

Chcroliee  scuool  fund 

Chickasaw  national  fUnd 

Choctaw  fseneral  fund 

Iowa  fund. 

Ifenomono^  fund'. .....r..-- 

Trutt  /^mds—intsrutt. 
Cherokee  national  fund 

Cherokee  acliool  fund 

Chickasaw  national  ftind 

Choctaw  general  fond 

Iowa  fund .» 

Menonioneo  fund 

Affreements. 

Yankton  Sioux  fond  (interest  fh>ra  Jan. 
1.  1893)  

Payment  to  Yankton  Sioux,  per  capita.... 

Payment  to  adult  msJes,  Yankton  i^oux . . . 

Payment  to  scouts,  Yankton  8ioux 

Payment  to  Yakima  Nation 

Payment  to  Ccpur  d'Alenes 

SiletK  general  fund 

Nes  Perces  of  Idaho  fund 

Payment  to  Nez  Perces  of  Idaho 

Allotments  to  Yuma  Indians 

Survey  and  sale  of  Yuma  lands,  reimburs- 
able   

Commission,    Unoompahgre  and    Uintah 
Utes 

DISBUBSEMEirrS  FOR  INDIAN  SERVICE. 
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Jkifmimmii  fw  thsJUcal  year  endim§  Jun§  SO,  f^d^—ContiDued. 


OBJSCTS  AND  PUBP08E8  VOB  WHICH  THB  APPB0PRIAT10H8  HATB  BBKN 

BXPBNDKD. 

Total 
amonnt  ex- 
pended 
from  each 
approjnia- 
tion. 

Pay  of  In- 
dian police, 
scouXa,  and 
aqnip- 
ments. 

Stock 
catUe. 

Sorvey 

of  Indian 

resen'a- 

tiona. 

Pay  and 
expenMM 
of  Indian 

inspec- 
tors. 

Expenses 

of  Indian 

oonunis- 

stoneca. 

Agricnl- 
tnral  im- 
prove- 
ments. 

Misoel- 
laneous. 

Balance 
unexpended. 

DoOart. 

DoUan. 

Dcllart. 

JDollart. 

DoOar*. 

DoOart. 

DoUar: 

DoUart, 

DoOart, 
250.00 

496.000.00 

15, 000. 00 

61,000.00 

838,666.67 

450,000.00 

51,000.00 

19,000.00 

25,640.00 

1,630.00 

19,820.00 

27,000.00 

3,280.00 

950.00 

i 

500,000.00 

100,000.00 

8,880.00 

U,  215. 00 

i,  £26. 66 

260.00 

20,000.00 

15,000.00 
1!3,025.00 

119, 575. 00 

' 

1, 000. 000. 00 

I 

575, 627. 67 

92,994.83 

2,000.00 

3,000.00 

11,71L45 

11,711.45 

4,288.55 
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DISBURSEMENTS   FOB  INDIAN  8EBVICE. 


Statement  of  the  salaries  and  incidental  expenses  paid  at  eaok  a§eme$  In  ike  ImHUm 

ptUd  and  the  nwmber  of 


Names  of  agencies. 


State  or  Territory. 


Blackfeet 

Cheyenne  River. 


Montana .' 

South  Dakota. 


Cheyenne  and  Arapa- 
hoe. 


Oklahoma. 


Colorado  River. 
Colville 


.'  Arixona. 


Washington 


Crow  Creek  and  Lower 
Brule. 


South  Dakota. 


Crow 

Devils  Lake. 

Flat  heads  .. 


Nam- 

ber  of  Appropriations  from  which  aalarles  of  emplorees 
Ind  ians      and  incidental  ezpensM  of  agencies  hare  oeen 
at  each  j      paid, 
agency. 


1,837 
2,589 

3.078 

2.885 
8.034 


FultiUing  treaties  with  Indiana  at  BlMSkHset 

Agency. 
Incidentals  in  Montana,  1806. 


2,027 


Fort  Belknap. 
Fort  Bert  hold 

Fort  Hall 

Fort  Peck 

Grande  Konde. 


Montana 

North  Dakota  — 


Montana 


2. 133 
3,205 

2,101 


.do 


.    North  Dakota 

I 
I 

.  I  Idaho 

,'  Montana 


Oregon. 


ffioen  Bay 

H(M)i>a  Valley. 


.1  Wisconsin. 
.    California. 


Kiowa '  Oklahoma 


l.:W7 
1.106 
1,440 
1,91>2 

41H 


3.630 
1,165 


3, 721 


Klamath . . 
L,ii  Poiiite. 


Oregon 


Wisconsin 


982 


4,  U52 


Support  of  Sioux  oi  diflbrent  tribes,  employees, 

Su])port  of  Sionx  of  diiX^rent  tribeis  aabeiat- 

ence  and  civilization,  1916. 

Incidentals  in  South  Dakota,  1806 

Contingencies,  Indian  Department,  1806 

Support  of  Cheyennes   and  Arapidioes,   em- 
ployees, 1805. 
Support  of  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes,  sabeiat* 

enoe  and  civiliKation,  1805. 

Incidentals  inArisona,1806 

Incidentals  in  Arizona,  including  support  and 

ci\ilization,  1895. 

Support  of  (?olumbias  and  Coivillea,  1806 

Snnportof  Cwurd'Alenes,  1805 

FulAlliug  treaties  with  Columbiaa  and  Col- 

vllles. 
Support  of  Nez  Perces,  Joseph's  band,  1816. . . . , 

FulAlling  treaties  with  Ctenr  d'Alenes 

Fulfilling  treotiea  with  Spokanea 

Incidentals  in  ^VaMhington,  inohiding  sapport 

and  civilization,  1805. 
Supi>ort  of  Sioux  of  diflorent  tribea,  employees, 

1895. 

IncidenUls  in  South  Dakota,  1806 

Support  of  Sioux  of  different  tribea,  aabaist- 

ence  and  civilization,  1805. 
Support  of  Sioux  of  different  tribes,  tienefloial 

objects,  1895. 

Cont  ingencies.  Indian  Department,  1806 

Suimortof  Crows,  employees,  1806 

Fulniling  treaties  with  Crows 

SnpiM>rt  of  Sioux  ot  Devils  Lake,  1806 

Supi»ort  of  Chippewas,  Turtle  Moontatn  band, 

\m>. 

IncidenUls  in  North  Dakota,  1806 

Incidentals  in  Montana,  ISM 

Support  of  Flatheads  and  other  confederated 

tribes,  1895. 

Support  of  Flatheads,  Carlos  band,  1805 

Fulfilling  treaties  with  Spokanea 

Substation,  Flathead  Agency,  Mont 

Fulfilling  treaties  with  Indiana  at  Fort  Bel- 

knap  Agency. 

Incidentals  in  Montana,  1895 

Fulfilling  treaties  with  Indians  at  Fort  Ber- 

thold  Agency. 

Incidentals  in  North  Dakota,  1805 

Supfmrt  of  Banno<'ks,  employees,  1805 

Incidentals  in  Idaho.  1895 

Support  of  Indians.  Fort  Hall  Reservation,  18(^. 

Incidentals  in  Montana,  1895 

Fulfilling  treaties  with  Indians  at  Fort  Peek 

Agency. 

IncidentaJA  in  On>gon,  employee,  1806 

Incidentals  in  Oregon,  including  support  and 

civilization,  1895. 

Contingencies.  Indian  Department,  1805 

Incidentals  in  California,  emploveea,  1806 

Incidentals  in  California,  including  support  and 

civilization,  1895. 
Fulfilling  treatiea  with  Apaches,  Kiowaa,  and 

Comanches. 
Support  of  Apaches,  Kiowas,  and  Comanches 

and  Wichitas,  1895. 
Siip|>ortof  A]mches,  Kiowas,  and  Comanches, 

employees,  1895. 

ContingencicR,  Indian  Department,  1806 

Incidentals  in  Oregon,  including  snpitort  and 

civilization,  1895. 
Sui»|>ort  of  ludiunrt  of  Klamath  Agenor,  1806... 

Buihlings  at  agencies  and  repairs,  1806 

Contingencies  Indian  Department,  1806 
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tkoring  tilt  appreprialioni  from  tcAicA 


IdcWenUlB 

ipenu*. 

ToUl  incl- 

dftntal 
«peii*r»- 

U,  007.00 

077.00 

I'ny  af  c 
|7,««-« 

Teidpomrj. 
81S4.00 

eaploj»M. 

TnveliDK 

f..rt,irght«nfl 
•UlloneiT, 

»1,KO.OO 

°stfll>lp 

'L'^',"- 

tl.  177.09 

■;^;.- 

1531.  M 

3,458.33 
4,708.38 

3H.0U 

BU.23 

Loiias 

■»- 

JS7ai 

MB.H 
407.  M 

5,303:60 

3,P34,3< 

2,701.54 
1,S83.04 

6. 908. 02 

01.43 
48,50 

«.. 

«3e.oo 

880.  ST 

mio 

124.17 

4ia.gi 

7. 55 

833.84 

BSOOBJ 

71. 3S 

71,  si 

530.50 

50.00 

50.00 

a,WB.4I 

181.00 

wioo 

01.32 

1.348.  3fl 

ton  14 

136.00 

BTII.I1 

4.710.07 
«,17RT5 

4,710,87 

»» 

1 

30.00 

om.oa 

01.  IS 

871. 00 

135.00 

13.S34.17 

823.20 

01.15 

1.300.00 

5.  TOO.  00 

030.50 

1200  DO 

a,Mi.K 

1. 135.00 

1,410.40 
530.00 
lis.  44 

i!  075!  00 

310.40 

15,15 

2.723.57 
3.53..8. 

05.00 

1 

HX.30 

a«.M 

853.' 38 

1O.63I.O0 

447.00 

B3S.34 

1.383.34 

40.08 
1,730.15 

227.80 

00.00 

.... 

1.051«6 

W1.60 

5. 488. 81 

1.701.30 

mso 

i.340.W 

«8.BS 

'555.28 
7.835.38 

3E.50 

MO.  00 

030.50 

Ms.n 

172.  W 

5,400.00 

3.4U.28 

',21 

010.00 

548.  SO 

MO.  00 
450.00 

«iy8o 

241.00 

i^» 

.10.75 

2.14.00 

171.30 

350.00 

13.10 

0.40 

440.80 

218.01 
3,375.80 
(,411.48 

378.00 

1.0M78 

1,807.78 

48 

tSLOO 
372.  W 

305.00 

178.50 
281-55 

1.008;  75 

80.00 

80  00 

125.00 
180. 00 

180.00 

2,898.28 

uLii 

47t.l8 

273.47 

05.25 

86.25 
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DISBUBSEMB^TTB  FOB  INDIAZr  BBBVICaB. 


SifliemmU  qf  iks  »almri$t  and  ineidemkU 


JMM  ^  Mdik  ^IM$iMI  4# 


Names  of  Agencies 


State  or  Territory. 


Lemhi 

Mescalero 


Idaho 

New  Mexico. 


MiMioD,  Tale  Kiver 
(consolidated). 


Navajo 

NeahBay 

Nevada 

New  York 

Ne»  Perces 

Omahaand  Winnebago 
Osage 

Pima 

Pine  Ridge 


Ponca,  Pawnee,  Otoe, 
and  Oakland. 


California. 


New  Mexico. 
Washington . 
Nevada 


Nam-  i 

berof  Appn>priatlonafk«awliioh«AladM  of  employees 
and  incidental  expeoMeof  ageneiea  have  beeii 


Indians 
•teach 
•gency. 


488 
453 

3,791 

22,520 
754 


I 


New  York 
Idaho 


Nebraska. 
Oklalioma 


1.104 

5,135 
1,737 

2.390 

1,865 


Arizona 7,200 


South  DakoU 6, 381 


Pottawatomie  aud 
Great  Nemaha. 

Paeblo  and  JicariUa. . . 


Puyallnp  (oonsoli 
dated). 

Qtiapaw 

Round  Valley 

Rosebud 

San  Carlos 


Oklahoma  . . . 


1,701 


Elansas 

New  Mexico. 


1.124 


9,381 


paid. 


Washington 


Indian  Territory. 


California  — 
South  Dakota. 


1,788 


1,388 


Incidentals  in  Idaho,  .»^ , 

Support  of  Indians  Lonhi  Agency.  1805 

Sapport  of  Indiana  in  Ariaona  and  Vaiw  1C«k- 

ioo,  1805. 
Incidentals  in  New  Mexico,  iw»^tnAi^g  aui^ifori 

and  civilisation,  1885. 

Buildinss  at  agencies  and  r^aira,  1886 

Sapportof  Mission  IndlaniL  1886 

Incidentals  in  California,  molndiag  aappori 

and  civilization,  1806. 

Contingencies,  Indian  DepartoMnt^  1885 

Suppon  of  Navi^oes,  1806 

Incidentals  in  New  Mexico,  inclodlngaBiployeea 

and  sapport  and  olrniiatioii,  1806. 

Support  of  Makahs.  1806 

Incidentalsin  WashingtOB,ineliid^eiH|ployeea 

and  support  and  civilisation,  Um, 

Incidentals  in  Nevada,  employeea,  1886 

Incidentals  in  Nevada,  inoiaaisg  anpport  and 

civilization,  1805. 

Contingencies,  Indian  Department,  1886 

Buildii^at  agendea  and  repain,  1886 

Sapport  of  Nes  Perces  in  Idaho,  1886 

Supportof  Nei  Perces.  1886 

Incidentals  in  Idaho,  1806 

PolflUing  treaties  with  Winnebagoea 

Contingenoies,  Indian  Department,  1886 

Fulfilling  treaties  with  Kansaa  Indiana 

Contingencies,  Indian  Department,  1866 

Sapportof  Kansas  Indians,  1806 , 

Incidentals  in  Arizona,  emploTeaa,  1886 

Incidentals  in  Ariaona,  inoiodlng  anppmrl  and 

civilisation,  1805. 

Flour  Mill,  Pima  agency 

Support  of  Sionx  or  different  tribes,  snbslstenos 

and  civilisation.  1805. 

IncidentaU  in  South  Dakota,  1886 

Sapport  of  Sioax  of  diflteent  tribsa,  empk^eaa. 

Contingencies,  Indian  Department,  1886 
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4,316 


Arizona !    4,894 


Support  of  Pawnees,  employees  1806 

Sapport  of  Poncas,  1805 

Support  of  Tonkawas,  1805 

Fulfilling  treaties  with  Pawneea 

Fulfilling  treaties  with  Otoes  and  Mlasonriaa.  .. 

Coutingencies,  Indian  Department,  1886 

Fulfilling  treaties  with  Pottawatomiea,  em- 
plovees. 

Buildings  at  agencies  and  repairs,  1806 

Incidentals  in  New  Mexico,  employeea,  1886.... 

Support  of  Indians  in  Arisona  ana  New  Mex- 
ico. 1896. 

Incidentals  in  New  Mexico,  indadingemployeea 
and  support  and  civlliaaiion.  1805. 

Incidentals  in  Washington,  incindingemployeea 
and  sapport  and  civilization,  1806. 

Support  of  S'Elallams,  1806 

Support  of  Quinaielts  and  Qnillehutea,  1806 

Sapport  of  Mod  ocH,  1895 

Sapport  of  Quapaws,  employees,  1805 

Contingencies,  Indian  Department,  1806 

Fulfilling  treaties  with  S«iecas.  employeea 

Fulfilling  treaties  with  Eastern  Sliawnasa,  em- 
ployees. 

Incidentals  in  California,  employees,  1806 

Incidentals  in  California,  including  aapport 
and  civilisation,  1895. 

Sapport  of  Sioux  of  different  tribes,  employees. 

Incidentals  in  South  Dakota,  1805 

Support  of  Sioux  of  different  tribes,  snbsist* 

ence  and  civilization,  1805. 
Support  of  Indians  iu  Arizona  and  Mew  Msxioa 

1895. 
Incidentals  in  Arizona,  including  support  and 

civilization,  1896. 


DISBURSEMENTS  FOB   INDIAN   SKBVICE. 
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ike  Indian  service  during  the  year  ending  Jwne  SO,  1895,  etc, — Continaed. 


Incidental  expenses. 

Total  inci- 
dental 
expenses. 

Pay  of  employees. 

n*^*.^i  ^__ 

Traveling 

expenses  of 

agents. 

Offioe  rent, 

fuel,  light  and 

Btationery. 

< 

Forage  and 

stable 
expenses. 

MisoeUa- 
neous. 

1                                                AUWM  p»J 

'                              of 
Regular.    Temporary,  employees. 

1                     i 

$102.70 

1 
$102. 70 

i 

$126.00 
105.25 

$233.00 
600.00 

368.00 
705.25 

3.00 

410.00 

$2,774.68 
4,766.60 

$10.00 

$2,784.68 

$8.00 

4,766.50 

410.00 

2,m73     '        64.66 

2,286.73 

394.65 
117.35 

372.00 

93.75 

1, 672. 13 
198.84 

2,532.53 

316. 19 

1,018.59 

521.43 

85.82 
86.50 

1,050.00 
2,349.81 

1,060.00 

1.018.59 

106.00 

2,464.81 

407.98 

63.50 

12.92 

72.90 

861.90 

861.90 

74.25 

12.25 

4,906.46 

62.50 
219.72 

164.75 

4,970.96 

154. 8U 

375.00 

20.00 

40.00 

627.75 

1,244.71 

114.26        1  fii4ft.7A  ' 

219. 72 

-I  — ."- ~-  •  — 

20.00 

40.00 

627.76 

600.00 

764.75 

*•»*•*•••••• 

1,494.86 
8, 202. 46 

60.00 
90.00 

1,M4.36 

3,292.46 

30.00 

160.00 
320.97 

3.00 

193.00 
787.36 
251.70 

457.39 

8,0]  6. 99 
1, 675. 00 
3,117.35 

8,016.99 

64.00 

60.00 

1,735.00 

3, 117. 35 

39.07 

60.00 

89.07 

2,226.12 
3, 076. 66 

2,226.12 

3, 076. 66 

293.80 

122.13 

416.93 

420.00 
6,819.87 

420.00 

2, 966. 00 

2, 181. 73 

5.096.73 
631.70 

1,091.15 

6,911.02 

427.45 

204.25 

2,926.00 

660.00 

4,716.60 
3, 359. 67 
1,110.00 

2,925.00 

14.25 

113.25 

127.50 

660.00 

4,716.F0 

481.90 

484.00 
67.60 
365.00 
270.00 
111.00 

966.90 
67.  f^ 
640.75 
36B.50 
597.82 

188.00 

8,647.67 
1, 110. 00 

275.75 

98.60 

131.16 

4,503.20 

1,200.00 

660.00 

4,603.20 

137.81 

1,200.00 

660.00 

337.50 

337.50 

900.00 
4,220.00 

900.00 

80.00 

192.00 

272.00 
290.55 

177.39 
250.00 

4,220.00 

404.20 
271.60 

80.64 
18.96 

177.89 

1,650.00 

750.00 

1,492.77 

1, 349. 17 

•      370. 00 

1, 460.00 

400.00 

400.00 

4,500.94 

1,900.00 

750.00 

... 

1, 492. 77 

1      — 

1, 349. 17 

1 

370.00 

108.95                  28.00 

42.16 

174.10 

86.00 

1,736.00 

400.00 

20.00 

20.00 

400.00 

4,609.94 

78.75 

123.43 

84.40 

157.83 

78.75 

2,376.00 

2,875.00 

418.30 

156.18 

574. 48 
3,709.01 

2,928.67 

30.84 

2, 646. 46 
1,555.60 

1. 082. 55 
1,873.07 

12,613.42 
8,281.66 

214.00 
198.00 

12,827.42 
8, 479. 66 

11.34 

19.50 
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Staiemeni  of  the  $alarie9  and  incidental  exp^get  paid  at  eaek  agencff  in 


NameA  of  agenciee. 


Soatheni  Ute. 


Sisaeton 

StondingRock. 


Sac  and  Fox Iowa 


Do. 


San  tee 


SileU 


Shoshone 


Tongne  River. 


TnlaUp 


Umatilla. 


Union 

Uintah  and  Ouray 


White  Earth. 


Weatem  Shoshone. 


Warm  Springs. 


Yahama 


Yankton. 


State  or  Territory. 


Colorado. 


Num- 
ber of 
Indians 
at each 
agency 


South  Dakota. 
North  Dakota. 


Oklahoma 


Nebraska : 


Oregon 


Wyoming. 


Montana. 


Washington 


Oregon 


Indian  Territory. . 
Utah 


Minnesota. 


Nevada. 


Oregon 


Washington 


South  Dakote. 


1.142 


1.863 
3,783 


398 
2,205 

1.409 

507 
1.748 


1,333 
1.358 

1.113 

65,970 

2,160 

7,280 


Appropriations  from  which  salariea  of  emplovees 
and  incidental  expenses  of  agendes  hare  oeen 
paid. 


618 


945 


2.000 


1,735 


Incidentals  in  Colorado,  1896 

Support  of  confederated  b  nda  of  Utea, 
employees,  1895. 

Sunport  of  confederated  bands  of  Utea,  bene- 
ficial olriects,  1895. 

IncidentnlH  iu  South  Dakota,  189$ 

Incidentals  in  North  Dakota,  1896 

Support  of  Sioux  of  different  tribes,  employees 

Support  of  Sioux  of  different  tiibea,  subsisi- 
enceand  civilisation,  1896. 

Contingencies,  Indian  Departmoit,  1895 

Buildings  at  agcncivH  ana  repairs,  1896 

Contingencies,  Indisn  DenarlAient,  1806 

Support  of  Kickapoos,  1896 

Fulfilling  treaties  with  Sacs  and  Foxes  of  the 
Mississippi,  interest. 

Support  or  Sioux  of  different  tribes,  subsist- 
ence and  civilisation,  1896. 

Sn^ort  of  Sioux  of  different  tribes,  employees, 

SuppcMl  of  Poncas,  1895 

Incidentals  in  Oregon,  employees,  1896 

Incidentals  in  Oregon,  inclaaing  support  and 
civilisation.  1895. 

Support  of  Shoshones,  employees,  1896 

Incidentals  in  Wyoming,  1895 , 

Support  of  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes,  tun- 
ployees,  1895 

Support  of  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes,  sabsist- 
ence  and  diviiisation,  1895. 

Support  of  Northern  Cheyennes  and  Anqiahoes, 
emploveeH,  1895. 

lucidentalit  in  Montana,  1896 , 

Support  of  Dwamish  and  other  allied  tribes, 
1895. 

Incidentals  inWashington,includingemployeea, 
support,  and  civilisation.  1896. 

Support  of  Walla  Walla,  Cayuse,  and  Umatilla 
trilies,  1895. 

Incidentals  in  Oregon,  1895 

Contingencies,  Indian  Department,  1896 

Buildings  at  agencies  ana  repairs,  1895 , 

Support  of  con7ederated  banas  of  Utes,  employ 
eos.  1895. 

Incidentals  in  Utah,  employees,  1895 , 

Incidentals  in  Utah,  including  support  and  cdv- 
ilisation.  1895. 

Sunport  of  Chippewas,  White  Earth  Reserva- 
tion. 1895. 

Support  of  Chippewas  of  the  Mississippi,  1896. 

Supi)ort  of  Chippewas  of  Red  Lake  and  P«n- 
bina   1895. 

Relief  and  civilisation  of  Chippewas  in  Minne- 
sota—reimbursable. 

Fulfilling  treaties  with  Chippewas,  Pillagers, 
and  Ijako  Winnebagoshish  oands — utility. 

Contingencies.  Indian  Department,  1896 

Support  of  ShoHhones  in  Itevada,  1895 

Incidentals  in  Nevada,  including  support  and 
civilisation.  1895. 

Support  of  confederated  tribes  in  Middle  Ore- 
gon, 1895. 

Incidentals  in  Oregon,  including  support  and 
civilisation,  1895. 

Support  of  Yakainas  and  other  Indians,  1896. . . 

Incidentals  inWashington,  inolndingemployeee 
and  support,  and  civilisation,  1895. 

Support  of  Sioux.  Yankton  tribe,  1896 

Incidentals  in  South  Dakota,  1895 

Fulfilling  treaties  with  Sioux,  Yankton  tribe, 
1895. 
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the  Indian  service  during  the  year  ending  June  SO^  1895^  etc. — Continued. 


Incidental  expensoB. 

Total  inci- 
dental 
expenses. 

Pay  of  employees. 

Total  pay 

of 
employees. 

Traveling; 

expenses  of 

agents. 

Office  rent,   iForaseand 
fuel,  light  and  1      stable 
stationery,      expenses. 

Miscella. 
neons. 

Regular. 

Temporary. 

f686.85 

$7.50 

$276.81 

$971.16 

$3,240.00 

$33.00 

$3, 273. 00 

$137.50 

721. 50 

859.00 

157. 46 
390.20 

155.21 
\             305.80 

2.25 
84.40 

2,925.00 
4. 137. 61 

2,925.00 

5,614.73 

16.00 

4, 679. 45 

14.00 
75.00 
S5.00 

1, 010. 50 
124.50 

5,689.95 

160.77 

75.00 

465.30 

1, 477. 12 
16.00 

4.36 

17.91 

161.30 

259  00 

1, 125. 00 
1,502.81 
1,575.00 

3, 075. 70 

3,297.80 

1,350.40 
1, 627. 20 

1,125.00 
1,502.81 

1, 575. 00 

387.50 

437.33 

844.83 

120.00 

3, 195. 70 

3,297.80 

. 

45.00 

45.00 

1,350.40 

142.40 
25.00 

1, 769. 60 

52.00 

29.00 

6.00 

87.00 

25.00 

5, 102. 21 

5, 102. 21 

62.50 

62.50 

3, 167. 40 

3, 167. 40 

344.10 

788.33 

1,132.43 

"^ 

3.700.00 

3, 700. 00 

41.10 

473.20 
70.00 

2, 148. 20 
207.00 

5.50 

5,668.00 
277.00 

170.65 

257. 5I» 

10.50 

98.85 

200.00 

2,890.00 

2,890.00 

170.65 

232.50 

25.00 

3,820.00 

3,820.00 

10.50 
39.70 

59.15 

200.00 

6, 340. 16 
3,509.24 

-  6. 340. 16 

3,509.24 

99.60 

299.14 

160.50 

550  24 

4.613.48 

1.898.90 
3.340.00 

4,613.48 

1,898.90 

3,340.00 

2,204.99 

2, 204. 99 

600.00 

600.00 

612.45 

10.00 

522.45 
878.00 
249.00 

518. 71 

22.50 

69.00 
334.05 

255.00 
106.26 

133.00 
200.00 

18:^.00 

458.00 
192.00 

119.60 

420.00 

3, 453. 69 

3,653.60 

60.50 

6.50 

399.11 

2.781.18 

2, 781. 18 

20.00 

2.50 

21.00 
85.75 

120.00 

48.00 

5,721.48 

5,721.48 

230.30 

18.00 

135.00 

85.25 

21.00 

6.515.48 
442.69 

284.00 

6, 799. 48 

442.69 

.5069  I  A- 
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DECISION  OF  U.S. COURT  FOR  WESTERN  DISTRICT  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 
AS  TO  RELATION  OF  EASTERN  CHEROKEES  TO  GOVERNMENT. 

The  Unitki)  States  of  Amekica,  Wksteiix  District  of  North  Carolina — In 

THE  Circuit  Court,  Fourth  Circuit — In  Equity. 

The  United  States  et  al.  r.  D.  T.  Boyd  et  al. 

This  is  a  bill  filed  in  the  Damu  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  of  Sampson 
Owl  and  others,  Cherokee  Indians,  sning  in  their  own  behalf,  etc.,  against  tliese 
deren<laTit«.  The  bill  asserting  the  paramonut  authority  and  guardianship  of  the 
United  States  over  the  Eastern  Hand  of  Cherokee  Indians,  seeks  to  set  aside  a  04>n- 
tract  made  by  their  council,  a  majority  thereof  making  it,  with  certain  of  the 
di^fendants,  for  the  sale  of  timber  on  the  lands  owned  and  occupied  by  the  Cherokces 
in  North  Carolina.  At  the  threshold  of  the  case  the  question  is  raised  as  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  this  court,  and  that  question  depends  upon  the  relation  which  the 
United  States  bears  to  these  Cherokee  Indians.  Are  they  under  the  gnardianship 
of  the  United  States  as  tribal  Indians  are',  or  are  they  citizens  of  the  I^ited  States, 
with  all  the  rights,  powers,  duties,  and  obligations  of  citizens f 

Tho  decision  of  this  question  is  necessary  before  discussing  any  other  questions  in 
the  cauBO. 

Tho  Cherokee  Indians,  a  powerful  and  warlike  nation,  inhabited  the  conntrj' 
bounded  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Pressed  back  by  settlements  of  white  men  on  the 
const,  they'had  established  themselves  in  the  mountain  regions  of  Georgia,  North 
Carolina,  Alabama,  and  Tennessee,  and  were  a  fruitful  source  of  danger,  anxiety, 
and  discontent  to  the  citizens  of  the  Ifnited  States  living  in  their  neighborhood. 
For  many  years  Government  made  strenuous  efforts  to  induce  them  to  leave  thesSe 
settlements  and  to  migrate  to  lands  allotte<l  to  them  to  the  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
with  partial  success  only.  Finally,  by  treaty  concluded  December  29, 1835,  nt  Kow 
Echota,  in  the  State  of  Georgia,  between  the  United  States  and  the  Cherokee 
Nation,  they  as  a  nation  consented  to  go  west.  And  the  large  majority  of  them  did 
so.  Some  of  them,  however,  preferred  to  remain.  Of  these,  some  families  settled  in 
the  State  of  North  Carolina  and  claimed  for  themselves  their  due  portion  of  all  the 
personal  benefits  accruing  under  tho  treaty  for  their  claims,  improvements,  and  per 
capita.  Utilizing  these  claims,  they  sent  an  agent  to  Washington,  who  obtained  the 
money  provided  for  them  and  invested  it  in  lands  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina, 
some  acres  in  extent,  upon  which  these  families  of  Cherokees  settled.  They  are 
known  as  tho  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee  Indians. 

Tlicir  agent  and  attorney,  W.  H.  Thomas,  pnrchasingtheso  lands,  took  title  to  them 
in  his  own  name.  As  serious  complications  grew  out  of  this  fact  between  the  Indians 
and  tho  creditors  of  Thomas,  and  some  other  parties  occupying  said  lands  or  assert- 
ing outstanding  claims  upon  them,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  by  a  provision 
in  the  act  of  June  30, 1871,  made  it  theduty  of  the  district  attorney  and  the  Attorney- 
General  of  the  United  States  to  institute  antl  prosecute  a  suit  or  suits  in  law  or 
equity  in  the  district  or  circuit  courts  of  the  United  St(ites  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining the  rights  of  parties  and  fully  adjusting  all  matters  of  controversy.  Snch  a 
suit  was  instituted  twenty  years  ago,  and  the  matters  involved  were,  by  consent  of 
parties,  referred  to  tliree* arbitrators,  ''whose  award  was  to  be  final  and  a  rule  of 
court.''  After  careful  and  patient  investigation  and  consideration,  an  award  was 
ma4lo,  which  was  fully  approved  and  confirmed  by  a  decree  of  this  court. 

Many  years  afterwards  a  suit  in  equity  was  instituted  in  this  court  by  the  Attorney- 
General  of  the  United  States  in  the  name  of  the  United  States,  for  the  purpose  of 
having  fully  enforced  the  terms  of  the  aforesaid  award  and  decree.  The  progress  of 
this  suit  was  obstructed  and  greatly  delayed  by  many  serious  and  perplexing  diffi- 
culties until  the  Congress  of  tho  United  States  appropriated  a  large  sum  of  money 
suHiciont  to  carry  out  the  terms  of  compromise  agreed  upon  by  the  litigant  parties; 
to  x>ay  oiT  all  liens  in  the  hands  of  judgment  creditors  of  W.' H.  Thomas;  to  settle 
questions  of  boundary,  and  to  extinguish  all  other  claims  to  said  lands  so  as  to  give 
the  Indians  a  good,  clear,  and  definitely  located  title. 

By  a  decretal  order  of  this  court,  the  standing  master  in  chancery  was  directe<l  to 
prepare  and  have  duly  executed  a  new  deed  conveying  said  lands  in  fee  simple, 
omitting  a  clause  in  the  former  deed  imposing  restrictions  upon  the  power  of  aliena- 
tion which  had  been  inserted  by  the  draftsman  without  authority  of  any  order  or 
decree  of  this  court. 
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The  contract  complained  of  relates  to  standing  timber  on  these  lands. 

Are  these  Cherokee  Indians  citizens  of  the  United  Statesf 

They  or  their  fathers  were  members  of  the  tribe  of  Cherokee  Indians  recognized 
by  the  Government  as  a  nation.  (Eastern  Baud  of  Cherokees  r.  United  States,  117 
if.  S.,  288.)  By  the  treaty  of  New  Echota,  individuals  and  families  who  were  averse 
to  removal  with  the  nation  were  suffered  to  remain  in  the  States  in  which  they  were 
living,  if  they  were  qualified  to  take  care  of  themselves  and  their  property  and  were 
desirous  of  becoming  citizens  of  the  United  States.  Those  who  exercised  this  privi- 
lege terminated  their  connection  with  the  Cherokee  Nation  (ibid).  Did  this  make 
them  citizens  of  the  United  Statesf 

''The  alien  and  dependent  condition  of  the  members  of  the  Indian  tribes  could 
not  be  put  otf  at  their  own  will  without  the  action  or  assent  of  the  United  States. 
They  were  never  deemed  citizens  of  the  United  States  except  under  explicit  provi- 
sions of  treaty  or  statute  to  that  effect,  either  declaring  a  certain  tribe  or  such  mem- 
bers of  it  as  chose  to  remain  behind  on  the  removal  of  the  tribe  westward  to  be 
citizens,  or  authorizing  individuals  of  particular  tribes  to  become  citizens  on  appli- 
cation to  an  United  States  court  for  naturalization  and  satisfactory  proof  of  fitness 
for  civilized  life."    (Elk  v.  WUkins,  112  U.  S.,  100.) 

There  is  nothing  in  the  record  ^oingto  show  that  these  Indians  were  ever  natural- 
ized. Have  they  oeeii  made  citizens  by  treaty  f  The  clause  in  the  treaty  relating 
to  those  Cherokees  who  preferred  to  remain  behind  the  nation  is  in  these  words : 

**  Sec.  12.  *  *  *  Such  heads  of  Cherokee  families  as  are  desirous  to  reside  within 
the  States  of  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  Alabama,  subject  to  the  laws  of  the 
same,  and  who  are  qualified  or  calculated  to  become  useful  citizens,  shall  be  entitled 
to  a  prescriptive  right '  to  certain  lands.'" 

This  does  not  confer  on  them  citizenship.  It  only  authorizes  them  to  become 
citizens  when  it  is  recognized  that  they  are  qualified,  or  calculated  to  become  useful 
citizens.  This  presupposes  some  sort  of  examination  into  the  question  of  their 
qualification  and  a  favorable  decision  therein.  If  the  words  of  the  treaty  do  not 
make  them  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  only  give  them  the  right  to  become 
citizens  upon  showing  the  desire  to  that  end,  then  there  was  but  one  way  for  them 
to  attain  citizenship,  and  that  is  pointed  out  in  the  statutes  relating  to  naturalization. 

But  it  is  urged  with  ^reat  force  that  the  State  of  North  Carolina  recognizes  these 
Cherokees  as  citizens — that  they  vote,  pay  taxes,  work  roads,  and  perform  all  the 
duties  of  citizens.  But  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  takes  this  privilege  ns  the  gift 
of  the  General  Government.  It  can  be  acquired  only  under  its  laws,  and  in  the  mode 
prescribed  by  it.    (City  of  Minneapolis  v.  Keum,  56  Fed.  Rep..  576;  6  C.  C.  A.,  31.) 

Neither  the  constitution  of  a  State  nor  any  act  of  its  legislature,  however  formal 
or  solemn,  whatever  rights  it  may  confer  on  these  Indians  or  withhold  from  them, 
can  withdraw  them  from  the  infiuence  of  an  act  of  Congress  which  that  body  has 
the  constitutional  right  to  pass  concerning  them.  Any  other  doctrine  would  make 
the  legislature  of  the  State  the  supreme  law  of  the  land  instead  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  and  the  laws  and  treaties  made  in  pursuance  thereof.  (United 
States  V.  HoUiday,  3  Wall.,  at  p.  419. ) 

But  it  must  not  be  understood  that  these  Cherokee  Indians,  although  not  citizens 
of  the  United  States  and  still  under  pupilage,  are  independent  of  the  State  of  North 
Carolina.  They  live  within  her  territory.  They  hold  lands  under  her  sovereignty, 
under  her  tenure.  They  are  in  daily  contact  with  her  people.  They  are  not  a  nation 
nor  a  tribe:  they  can  enjoy  privileges  she  may  ^ant.  They  are  subject  to  her  crimi- 
nal laws.  None  of  the  laws  applicable  to  Indian  reservations  apply  to  them.  All 
that  is  decided  is  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  has  not  yet  ceased  its 
guardian  care  over  thein  nor  released  them  from  pupilage.  The  Federal  courts  can 
still,  in  the  name  of  the  United  States,  adjudicate  tneir  rights.  Nor  is  this  without 
precedent.  The  American  seaman  bom  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  or  naturalized 
as  such,  has  extended  over  him  the  guardian  care  of  the  Government,  and  is  a  ward 
of  the  nation.  The  statute  book  abounds  with  acts  requiring  his  contracts  to  be 
looked  into  by  officers  appointed  for  that  purpose,  and  every  precaution  is  taken  to 
guard  him  against  fraud,  oppression,  and  wrong.  (Revised  Statutes  of  the  United 
States,  sections  4554  et  seq.) 

It  is  contended  that  the  view  taken  of  this  pupillary  condition  of  these  Cherokee 
Indians  violates  the  provisions  of  the  constitution  and  laws  of  North  Carolina  for- 
bidding perpetuities.  A  perpetuity  is  the  attempt  to  forbid  the  alienation  of  lands 
under  any  circumstances  and  to  provide  for  their  descent  or  disposition  in  a  fixed 
unchangeable  way.  But  the  Indians  hold  these  lands  to  no  such  purpose.  Their 
realty  can  be  alienated,  but  the  contract  is  reviewable  by  the  Government,  for  one 
purpose  only,  to  protect  them  from  fraud  or  wrong.  A  condition  attached  to  aliena- 
tion does  not  create  a  perpetuity.  A  conveyance  or  devise  to  A  in  trust  for  a  feme 
covert  in  fee,  with  power  of  sale  upon  her  written  request  or  subject  to  her  approval, 
does  not  create  a  perpetuity. 

There  is  another  consideration.     In  determining  the  attitude  of  the  Govenimftn.t» 
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toward  the  Indians— ftU  Indians — the  courts  follow  the  action  of  the  Executive  nnd 
other  political  departments  of  the  Governmeut,  whose  more  s]>eoi»l  duty  it  is  to 
determiue  such  affairs  (United  States  r.  HoUiday,  supra). 

Now,  Congress  has  repeatedly  reoognized  tlie  distinctive  character  of  tbene  Chero- 
kees  as  a  hc^y — the  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee  Indians.  It  has  legislated  for  their 
benefit  and  has  always  treated  this  band  as  a  distinct  nnit.  They  are  not  dealt  witk 
as  individuals  who  gradually  are  absorbed  into  the  body  of  the  conimnnityy  but  as  » 
band  isolated  from,  cared  for  apart  from,  other  inhabitants.  (See  9  Stat.  L.,  118;  10 
Stat.  L.,  291;  Ibid,  700;  16  Stat.  L.,  362 ;  18  Stat.  L.,  213;  19Stat.L.,  176;  28Stet.L., 
302;  27  Stat  L.,  120.) 

In  July,  1868,  Congress  transferred  the  care  of  the  Indians  from  the  Treasury 
Department  to  that  of  tbe  Interior.  And  section  3  of  this  act  expressly  inclndee  the 
Eastern  or  North  Carolina  Cherokees.  The  original  condition  of  all  the  Indiana  iu 
this  country  was  that  of  pupilage  nnder  the  (^vemment  (The  Cherokee  Nation  v. 
Georgia,  5  Peters,  3),  its  pupilage  continuing  nntil  released  by  the  Oovemment. 
The  statutes  quoted  show  that  it  has  never  been  released.  The  supreme  court  of 
North  (-arolina,  in  Rollins  v.  The  Cherokees  (87  No.  Ca.,  229).  distinctly  reoognixes 
and  c;]eaVly  and  forcibly  sustains  this  position.  The  case  or  the  Cherokee  Trust 
Funds  (117  U.  S.,  288)  does  not  conflict  with  these  views. 

That  case  decides  that  this  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee  Indians  are  not  a  part  of 
the  nation  of  Cherokees  with  which  this  Government  treats,  and  that  they  have  no 
recognized  separate  political  existence.  But  at  the  same  time  their  distinct  onity 
is  recognized  and  the  fostering  care  of  the  Government  over  them  as  such  distinct 
unit. 

This  being  so,  the  United  States  have  the  right  in  their  own  courts  to  bring  such 
suits  as  may  be  necessary  to  protect  these  Indians. 

The  motion  to  dismiss  the  bill  on  this  ground  is  disallowed. 

The  injunction  heretofore  granted  is  continued  nntil  the  further  order  of  thiseonrt. 

Charles  H.  Simonton,  Circuit  Judge, 
A  true  copy. 
Test: 
[SEAL.]  Saml.  L.  Troodon,  Clerk. 


United  States  of  America,  Western  District  of  North  Carouna — In  Cir- 
cuit Court,  Fourth  Circuit — In  Equity. 

United  States  et  al.  v.  D.  T.  Boyd  et  al. 

Dick,  dlRtrict  Judge  (concurring) : 

The  rights  of  the  £astern  Band  of  Cherokee  Indians  in  and  to  their  lands  pnrohased 
by  their  agents  with  their  mone^  obtained  iVom  the  United  States,  and  their  civil 
relations  with  the  State  and  National  Governments,  have  been  subjects  of  ft^nent 
disruHsions  and  litigation  in  the  local  and  Federal  courts  of  this  district  for  more 
than  twenty  years.  Suits  in  various  forms  have  been  instituted  in  the  Federal 
courts,  in  their  tribal  name  as  the  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee  Indians  and  in  the  name 
of  tbo  United  States  for  their  benefit.  These  suits  gave  rise  to  many  diiBcnlt  and 
perplexing  ({ueBtions  of  law  and  fact,  and  I  sincerely  hoped  that  all  these  matters 
of  controversy  had  been  finally  adjudicated  and  adjuste<l  by  a  decree  of  this  court 
at  October  term  of  1894,  carrying  into  effect  a  compromise  agreed  upon  by  theDepari- 
ments  at  Washington,  the  Indian  council,  and  the  parties  defendant,  and  reserving 
the  case  on  further  directions  to  atliust  some  matters  of  detail. 

I  was  disappointed  in  this  cherished  hope  when  the  suit  now  before  ns  was  insti- 
tuted presenting  other  matters  of  controversy.  At  my  special  request,  Judge  Simon- 
ton  attended  the  circuit  court  at  May  term,  in  Asheville,  for  the  purpose  of  hearing 
some  preliminary  questions  in  this  case.  We  heard  full  and  able  argument  of  coun- 
sel upon  a  motion  of  defendants  to  dismiss  for  the  want  of  jurisdiction,  and  upon  f^ill 
conference  we  reserve*!  the  question  presented  for  further  consideration.  We  regartled 
the  (piestion  as  one  of  great  importance,  for  if  the  court  has  not  jurisdiction  in  this 
case  then  it  did  not  have  jurisdiction  in  previons  similar  cases,  and  many  orders  and 
decrees  heretofore  made  are  void. 

The  preliminary  question  presented  for  our  determination  is  whether  the  United 
Stat>es  have  such  supervisory  authority  and  power  over  the  North  Carolina  Cherokees 
as  to  become  a  party  plaintiff  in  a  suit  in  equity  in  this  court  instituted  nnder  the 
direction  of  the  Executive  Departments  of  the  Government  for  the  purpose  of  annnl- 
ling  or  modifying  a  contract  made  by  the  council  of  such  Indians  in  relation  to  their 
lands  purchased  by  tlieir  agent  with  the  per  capita  money  and  removal  and  subsist- 
ence money  to  which  they  were  entitled  under  the  treaty  of  New  Echota,  upon  the 
alleged  grounds  that  such  contract  was  induced  and  procured  by  inerns  of  ciroum- 
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ventiTe  nndne  inflnence  aad  fraud,  or  that  the  oontraot  was  grossly  iigudicions  and 
nnoonscionabley  and  without  the  approve  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  having 
sapervisory  charge  of  these  Indians  under  an  act  of  Congress. 

La  the  sait  before  us  the  United  States  do  not  claim  any  right  that  encroaches 
upon  any  of  the  sovereign  poweie,  duties,  aod  obligations  of  this  State.  They  claim 
no. police  power  over  the  Indians  as  citizens  of  the  United  States  or  right  to  punish 
foi  erimee.  committed  within  the  territorial  Mmits  of  this  State.  They  only  insist 
upon  the  right  to  appear  as.  a  plaintiff  in  a  suit  in  equity  instituted  in  their  circuit 
court  to  invoke  the  jurisdiction  of  such  court  in  behalf  of  their  wards,  to  obtain 
snch  relief  as  may  be  granted  upon  the  weU  recognized  principles  of  equity  juris- 
prudence. 

They  appear  as  sovereign  of  this  dependent  Indian  community,  as  parens  patriae 
of  this  helpless  and  iigured  race  not  yet  invested  with  the  full  rights  of  American 
citizenship;  and  as  guardian  by  treaty  obligations  of  these  ignorant  and  injudicious 
wards;  to  control  their  transactions  about  lands  acquired  b^  the  treaty  money,  and 
the  charitable  trust  funds  bestowed  by  Congress  upon  a  political  department  of  the 
Qovemmentto  be  applied  for  the  benefit  of  these  Indian  cestuis  que  trusteut.  The 
United  States  claim  that  under  their  constitutional  power  to  regulate  commerce 
with  Indian  tribes  the  word  commerce  embraces  trade  and  traffic,  and  all  contracts 
with  the  tribes  or  individuals  composing  such  tribes. 

That  so  long  as  Indians  remain  a  distinct  people,  with  an  existing  tribal  or  quasi- 
tribal  organization  recognized  by  the  political  departments  of  the  Government,  Con- 
gress has  the  power  to  say  with  whom  aad  on  wuat  terms  tliey  shall  deal,  and  can 
place  themunoer  the  supervisory  control  of  an  Executive  Department.  ( United  States 
V.  Holliday,  3  Wallace,  407 ;  The  Kansas  Indians,  5  Wallace,  737 ;  United  States  v.  43 
Gallons  of  Whisky,  93  U.  S.,  188. ) 

It  is  further  insisted  by  the  district  attorney  that  by  the  act  of  July  27, 1868,  Con- 

f;ress  authorized  and  directed  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Commissioner  of 
ndian  Affairs  to  take  the  same  supervisory  charge  of  the  Eastern  or  North  Carolina 
Cherokees  aa  of  olJier  tribes  of  Indians ;  and  there  is  a  necessary  implication  of  power 
that  if  in  the  exercise  of  such  supervisory  charge  it  becomes  necessary  to  resort  to  a 
court  of  equity  for  remedy  and  relief,  a  suit  may  be  properly  instituted  by  such  super- 
visory department  in  the  name  of  the  United  States  to  obtain  adequate  redress.  He 
cites  as  a  precedent  a  suit  in  equity  in  this  court  now  pending  on  further  directions^ 
in  which  uie  bill  was  filed  by  Attorney-General  Garland  in  tne  name  of  the  United 
States  as  plaintiff,  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  an  award  made  by  arbitrators 
appointed  under  a  decretal  order  of  this  court  in  relation  to  the  rights  and  title  of 
the  North  Carolina  Cherokees  to  the  lands  embraced  within  the  Qualla  boundary,  the 
lands  which  are  the  subject  of  controversy  in  the  present  suit. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  wherever  a  power  is  conferred  and  a  duty  imposed  by  statute 
everything  necessary  to  accomplish  the  legislative  purpose  is  given  by  implication. 
''A  tiling  which  is  within  the  intention  of  the  makers  of  the  statute  is  as  much 
within  the  statute  as  if  it  were  within  the  letter.''  (United  States  v.  Freeman,  3 
How.,  566-565.) 

The  suit  in  equity  now  before  us  was  instituted  by  the  district  attorney  under  the 
direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Attorney-General  for  the  purpose 
of  seeking  investigation  as  to  the  fairness,  justice,  and  expediency  of  a  contract 
made  by  the  Indian  council  disposing  of  timber  on  the  Indian  lands  in  this  State 
without  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  only  question  for  the  court  now  to  determine  is  whether 
the  political  departments  of  the  Government  have  clearly  and  distinctly  recognized 
the  North  Carolina  Indians  as  a  tribal  organization  under  the  supervisory  care  and 
guardianship  of  the  United  States,  for  the  court  must  be  governed  upon  such  sub- 
ject by  the  action  of  such  departments. 

1  have  read  with  some  care  the  case  of  the  Cherokee  Trust  Funds  (117  U.  S.,  288), 
cited  and  relied  upon  by  counsel  of  defendants.  That  case  gives  an  interesting  and 
instructive  history  of  the  dealings  of  the  United  States  with  the  Cherokee  Indians, 
but  only  decides  that  the  North  Carolina  Cherokees  had  dissolved  their  connection 
with  the  Cherokee  Nation  and  were  not  entitled,  while  they  remain  residents  and 
citizens  of  North  Carolina,  to  a  proportionate  share  of  the  funds  held  in  trust  by  the 
United  States  for  the  benefit  of  the  Cherokee  Nation. 

It  is  true  that  the  North  Carolina  Cherokees  are  citizens  of  this  State  and  have  not 
been  recognize<l  as  a  separate  nation  or  tribe  with  treaty-making  power,  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  mere  fact  that  they  are  citizens  of  this  State  does  not  necessarily 
deprive  them  of  the  legitimate  guardianship  and  care  of  the  United  States  where 
there  is  no  State  or  national  legislation  indicating  such  a  purpose.  Their  forefathers 
availed  themselves  of  a  provision  in  the  treaty  of  New  Ecbota  and  remained  in  the 
State  of  North  Carolina,  and  the  civil  laws  of  the  State  were  extended  over  them 
ftx>ui  the  period  of  the  removal  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  to  their  territory  west  of  the 
Mississippi  Kiver.    The  North  Carolina  Cherokees  by  reason  of  their  birth  an<l  rest- 
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dcnce  become  citizens  under  the  general  proyisions  of  the  State  constitntion,  and 
not  by  any  special  law  conferring  the  rights  of  citizenship.  The  poliey  of  State 
Ic^JRlatioii  si'oins  to  have  recognized  their  qnasi-tribal  organization  and  legi^ded 
them  as  a  peculiar  class  of  citizens,  worthy  of  and  needing  the  kindly  snperrision 
and  care  of  the  State  and  national  ^governments.  For  the  pnrpoee  of  Mcaring  them 
agaiuHt  the  evil  consequences  of  injudicious  contracts  with  more  intelligent  and 
desi^niii^  \^'hite  men,  a  State  statute  was  enacted  requiring  all  contracts,  equal  to 
$10  or  more,  with  Cherokee  Indians  to  be  in  writing,  signed  in  the  preaenoe  of  two 
wituesseH,  who  shall  8ul>scril)e  the  same.  (1  Code  N  C,  sec.  1563.)  lliis  law  of  the 
State  imposed  upon  them  a  restriction  which  was  not  imposed  npon  other  citisens, 
except  aa  to  transactions  coming  within  the  statute  of  frauds  and  a  few  other  oases. 

On  the  2d  day  of  January,  1847,  ''An  act  in  favor  of  the  Cherokee  chief  Jnnaloska'' 
was  duly  enacted  and  ratified  by  the  legislature  of  this  State  conferring  npon  him 
all  the  rights  of  citizenship  and  directing  the  secretary  of  state  to  issne  a  f^rant  con> 
veying  to  him  in  fee  simple  a  valuable  tract  of  land  in  Cherokee  County,  withont  the 
power  of  alienation  by  deed,  and  it  was  held  in  this  court  that  such  resmotion  npon 
the  power  of  alienation  was  not  inconsistent  with  the  rights  of  citisenship.  (Smy the 
r.  Henry.41Fed.  R.,  705;  see  also  Eells  r.  Ross, 64  Fed.  R.,417.) 

The  political  departments  of  the  Federal  Government  have  certainly  recognized 
and  treated  the  Eastern  Band  of  C'herokees  as  a  qnasi-tribal  organization  for  social 
and  business  purposes,  and  have  made  liberal  appropriations  of  money;  appointed 
Indian  agents  to  reside  among  them  and  employee!  efficient  means  to  enlighten  their 
minds,  increase  their  comforts,  and  guard  them  against  the  injurious  consequences  of 
their  own  ignorance  and  indiscretion,  and  the  frauds,  aggressions,  and  wrongs  of 
unscrupulous  white  men. 

The  act  of  Congress  of  .July  27,  1868,  in  express  terms  placed  them  in  the  same 
situation  toward  tiie (Government  as  other  tribes  of  Indians.  I  am  strongly  inclined 
to  the  opinion  that  that  act  of  Congress  restored  them  to  their  formal  tribal  rela- 
tions as  wards  of  the  United  States,  subject  to  their  control  and  entitled  to  their 
care  and  protection.  The  relations  of  the  United  States  to  all  Indian  tribes  are  now 
regulated  by  acts  of  C*on^es8,  and  not,  as  fonnerly,  by  treaties.  (United  States  v. 
Kagama,  118  U.  S.,  375-:^2.) 

By  numerous  acts  of  Congress  the  legislative  department  of  the  Gk>yemnient  haa 
recognized  the  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee  Indians  residing  in  North  Carolina  aa 
being  under  the  superviHory  care  of  the  United  States.  I  will  cite  only  a  few  of 
these  acts. 

The  act  of  June  30,  1871,  authorized  and  directed  the  Attorney-General  to  insti- 
tut-e  and  prosecute  a  suit  in  erpiity  in  this  court  in  the  name  of  the  Eastern  Band  of 
Cherokee  Indians  for  the  puritose  of  securing  to  them  the  lands  purchased  with 
their  treaty  money  by  their  a^ent,  W.  H.  Thomsis.  At  several  times  acts  were 
passed  by  Congress  making  liberal  appropriations  of  money  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  on  that  suit  and  other  subsequent  suits  in  the  name  of  the  United  States 
in  relation  to  kucIi  lauds. 

In  the  Cherokee  Trust  FundH  Case  (117  U.  S.,  288)  "The  suit  by  petitioners  was 
authorized  by  an  act  of  Congress,  and  it  was  brought  against  the  United  States  and 
the  Cherokee  Nation.'* 

By  act  of  Congress  approve<l  March  4,  1892,  provision  was  made  for  the  annual 
payment  of  the  taxes  on  the  lands  of  the  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee  Indians  in 
North  Carolina,  and  all  orders  or  provisions  for  the  sale  of  timber  on  said  lands  to 
pay  the  accrued  taxes  and  incumbrances  on  the  same  were  revoked. 

On  the day  of ,  189-,  Congress  ma<le  an  appi'opriation  of  a  large  sum  of 

money  for  the  purpose  of  elfecting  a  compromise  ma(le  by  the  political  department 
of  the  Government  with  certain  persons  claiming  lands,  adverse  to  the  Indians, 
within  the  uncertain,  unsettled  and  extensive  QualTa  boundary,  which  had  long  been 
a  subject  of  vexatious  and  expensive  litigation. 

The  supreme  court  of  North  Carolina  in  Rollins  r.  Cherokees  (87  N.  C,  229)  ftally 
reco«;nized  the  power  and  right  of  the  l.^nited  States  to  supervise  and  contiol  the 
affairs,  lands,  and  contracts  of  the  North  Carolina  Cherokees.  The  court  refers  with 
approbation  to  the  acts  of  Congress  regulating  contracts  with  Indians,  and  expresses 
the  opinion  that  8uch  laws  ap])ly  to  contracts  made  with  the  North  Carolina  Indians. 

From  the  kind  and  liberal  pol.cy  manifested  by  all  the  departments  of  the  State 
government,  I  am  satisHed  that  North  Carolina  is  not  jealous  of  State  rights,  or 
apprehensive  that  ditliculties  and  conflicts  of  jurisdiction  may  arise  Irom  an  impe- 
rium  in  iniperio,  controlling  t^)  some  extent  the  atfairs  of  her  Indian  citizens. 

1  understood  the  counsel  for  the  defendants  in  their  argument  to  insist-,  in  snb* 
stance,  that  the  Eastern  Baud  of  C'herokees  in  North  Carolina  is  a  corporation  duly 
organized  un<Ier  the  laws  of  this  State  and  hold  their  lands  in  fee  simple  under  a 
deed  executed  by  the  standing  master  in  chancery  under  a  decree  of  this  court  made 
at  October  term  of  1894. 
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That  suob  deed  contains  no  restriction  upon  the  power  of  alienation,  and  that  the 
Indian  council,  as  representatives  of  the  corporation,  had  full  power  to  make  the 
timber  contract  involved  in  this  suit. 

The  counsel  further  show  that  at  the  fall  term  of  this  court  in  1874  a  decree  was 
made  directing  a  deed  to  be  executed  in  accordance  with  an  award  of  arbitrators 
filed  at  said  term.  That  sometime  thereafter  a  deed  was  prepared  and  executed 
containing  a  clause  restricting  the  power  of  alienation  which  was  not  in  accordance 
with  the  said  award  and  decree,  was  repugnant  to  the  nature  of  the  estate  conveyed, 
and  in  disregard  of  article  1,  section  31,  of  the  State  constitution,  in  relation  to  per- 
petuities. 

Tliatthe  decree  of  October  term,  1894,  was  made  npon  a  supplemental  bill  in  equity 
filed  by  the  district  attorney  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
the  Attorney-General  for  the  express  purpose  of  having  a  new  deed  in  fee  simple 
executed  by  the  standing  master  in  chancery,  omitting  the  repugnant  clause  restrict- 
ing the  power  of  alieuation.  That  by  such  proceeding  in  this  court  the  United  States 
fully  recognized  the  right  and  power  of  the  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokees  to  make  free 
alienation  of  their  lands,  and  surrendered  or  waived  control  df  them  as  to  the  tim- 
ber contract  involved  in  this  suit. 

I  am  of  opiniou  that  the  only  purpose  of  the  departments  in  the  legal  proceedings 
referred  to  was  to  have  a  deed  executed  which  was  in  conformity  with  the  award  of 
the  arbitrators,  the  decree  of  the  court,  and  the  laws  of  the  State  regulating  the 
conveyance  of  lands  within  its  limits. 

These  matters  relate  to  the  merits  involved  in  this  case,  and  not  to  the  in  limine 
question  of  Jurisdiction  now  before  the  court.  Judge  Simonton  has  expressed  some 
views  npon  these  questions  in  which  I  fully  concur.  I  will  say  further  that  I  am 
strongly  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  the  action  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the 
Attorney-General,  and  district  attorney,  in  procuring,  by  procedure  in  this  court, 
execution  of  the  new  deed  under  which  the  Eastern  fiand  of  Cherokees  now  hold 
their  lands  in  fee  simple  as  a  corporation,  neither  expressly  or  by  implication 
relieved  the  United  States  from  any  obligation  of  duty  imposed,  or  waived  any 
power  conferred  by  the  Constitution,  treaties,  or  acts  of  Congress.  (Eells  v,  Ross, 
supra. ) 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  court  has  Jurisdiction  of  this  case.  If  I  had  any  doubt  as 
to  Jurisdiction  I  would,  in  a  court  of  equity,  be  disposed  to  regard  with  favor  the 
maxim  boni  Judicis  est  ampliare  Jurisdictionem  to  accomplish  the  ends  of  substan- 
tial Justice  and  fair  dealing.  Courts  of  chancery  in  this  couutry  and  England  have 
by  a  wise  and  salutary  development  of  the  principles  of  natural  justice  built  up  an 
extensive,  enlightened,  and  beneficent  Jurisdiction  in  equity  for  the  purpose  of 
redressing  wrongs,  securing  rights,  and  affording  remedies  adequate  to  the  require- 
ments of  Justice. 

I  concur  in  the  order  of  the  circuit  judge  disallowing  the  motion  and  continuing 
the  injunction  heretofore  granted  until  the  further  order  of  this  court. 

ROBT.  P.  Dick,  United  Siaif  Judge, 
A  true  copy. 
Test: 
[SEAL.]  Saml.  L.  Troodon,  CUrh, 


The  Unitbd  States  of  America,  Western  District  of  North  Carolina,  Fourth 

Circuit— In  Equity. 

The  United  States  et  al.  r.  D.  T.  Boyd  et  al. 

The  opinions  heretofore  filed  in  this  case  held  that  the  United  States  could  main- 
tain in  this  Jurisdiction  a  suit  for  the  protection  of  the  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee 
Indians.  That  they  were  the  wards  of  the  nation,  recognized  and  protected  as  sucli 
by  the  Executive  and  Legislative  Departments  of  the  Government.  But  this  con- 
clusion does  not  dispose  of  the  case.  The  United  States  having  come  into  this 
Jurisdiction  and  having  invoked  the  aid  of  the  court,  stands  as  any  other  suitor,  and 
the  defendants  who  have  been  impleaded  by  the  United  States  have  the  same  rights 
to  have  their  defenses  examined  as  they  would  have  in  the  case  of  any  other  suitor. 

The  answers  and  defenses  set  up  to  the  bill  of  the  United  States  raise  issues  of  fact 
important  to  the  defendants  and  to  the  public. 

These  facts  should  be  investigated  and  their  truth  or  falsity  established.  Besides 
this  it  appears  that  under  the  contract  made  with  some  of  the  Indians,  the  legality 
and  fairness  of  which  are  attacked  in  these  pleadings,  there  has  been  cut  a  quantity 
of  timber,  which  is  now  lying  on  the  ground  deteriorating,  and  thus  threatening 
irreparable  loss  to  its  rightful  owner. 
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In  addition  to  this,  certatu  moneys  have  been  paid  on  aeeonnt  of  tlda  oontraoty  for 
the  seoiirity  of  whion,  pending  this  litigation,  some  provision  shonld  be  Bade. 

It  is  ordered  tliat  this  caose  be  referred  to  R.  M.  Donglas,  standing  mtmUst,  mmI 
that  he  inquire  into  all  the  fbcts  oonneeted  with  the  oontract  in  issuBi  «nd  tiie  eir- 
comstances  under  whieh  it  was  made,  the  ade<][acM}y  of  the  oonsideratiofe  tlmr«f or,  the 
existence  of  any  fraud  or  unfair  dealing  therein,  and  into  any  other  facts  peflaiBing 
to  the  iBsnee  involved  ooncerning  whieh  sny  party  to  this  oamenHQreffcr  tMUmony, 
and  that  he  report  the  same  with  all  convenient  speed  to  this  eooit. 

It  is  further  ordered  that  the  Dickson  Maeon  Lumber  Company  %•  vn^oiised  to 
manufacture  all  the  timber  already  cut  and  now  lying  cut  on  the  Indian  ianda  and 
to  dispose  of  the  same,  first,  however,  entering  into  bond,  with  MCiu'Hj  to  be 
a|>proved  bjr  a  Judge  of  this  court,  the  bond  to  be  to  the  clerk  of  thia  eoort  at  Aahe- 
ville,  and  his  successors  in  oflSce,  in  the  penal  sum  of  '$3,000,  conditioned  ttfr  a  fbU, 
true,  and  lawful  accounting  for  all  sums  received  for  the  sale  of  said  montfftietnred 
timber  and  for  tiie  full  value  thereof,  this  part  of  this  oMer  to  be  witkoat  prejadioe 
of  anv  question  made  iu  this  case. 

And  it  haviuR  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  tAie  court  by  George  H.  Smatheis, 
esq.,  that  he  holds  in  trust  certain  funds  and  investments,  part  of  the  pttkhmm 
money  of  said  timber,  received  for  the  Indians,  it  is  ordered  iha,t  he  have  leirve  to 
file  with  the  clerk  of  this  court  at  Asheville  or  Greensboro  a  foil  statement -of  all 
funds  and  moneys  so  held  by  him,  and  the  mode  of  investment  thereof,  to  the  end 
that  such  order  be  made  thereon  as  may  be  deemed  prox>er. 

Charles  H.  Stmostos,  United  States  CiroM  Judge. 

I  concur  in  this  order  of  the  circuit  Judge,  and  direct  the  same  to  be  transmitted 
to  clerk  of  United  States  circuit  court  at  Asheville,  to  be  entered  on  minutes  of  court. 

ROBT.  P.  Dick,  United  Statee  Jmdge. 
A  true  copy. 
Attest: 
[SEAL.]  Saml.  L.  TBOODOiCy  Clerk. 
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In  addition  to  this,  certain  moneys  have  been  paid  on  aeeoont  of  this  oontrasly  for 
the  seoiirity  of  whicn.  pending  this  litigation,  some  provision  should  be  Bade. 

It  is  ordered  that  this  oaose  be  referred  to  R.  M.  Douglas,  aUmdiBg  IKMrtMr,  and 
that  he  inquire  into  all  the  fbcts  oonneeted  with  the  oontract  in  issue,  snd  tiie  cir- 
cumstances under  which  it  was  made,  the  adequacy  of  the  oonsideratiofc  therefor.  Hie 
existence  of  any  frtMd  or  unfair  dealing  therein,  and  into  any  other  Ikcts  pertaining 
to  the  iHsoee  involved  conceminff  whieh  tmy  party  to  this  oasse  nHQreffflr  ^ei^iinetiy, 
and  that  he  report  the  same  with  all  convenient  speed  to  this  court. 

It  is  f^irther  ordered  that  the  Dickson  Maeon  Lnmber  Company  %•  Mi^oHaed  to 
manufacture  all  the  timber  already  cut  and  now  lying  cat  on  the  Indian  huida  and 
to  dispose  of  the  same,  first,  however,  entering  into  bond,  with  ■eem'lty  to  be 
a|>proved  by  a  judge  of  this  court,  the  bond  to  be  to  the  clerk  of  ikiih  eonrt  at  Aahe- 
ville,  and  his  successors  in  oflSoe,  in  the  penal  sum  of  '$3,000,  conditioned  ttfr  a  fhll, 
true,  and  lawfhl  accounting  for  all  sums  reoeived  fbr  the  'Sale  of  said  mttnuAietnred 
timber  and  for  tiie  full  value  thereof,  this  part  of  this  oMer  to  be  without  prejudice 
of  anv  question  made  iu  this  case. 

Ana  it  haviuR  been*  brought  to  the  attention  of  tiie  court  by  George  H.  SmaAhers, 
esq.,  that  he  holds  in  trust  certain  funds  and  investments,  part  of  the  ptrfchase 
money  of  said  timber,  received  for  the  Indians,  it  is  ordered  iha,t  he  have  lesve  to 
file  with  the  clerk  of  this  court  at  Asheville  or  Greensboro  a  foil  statements  all 
funds  and  moneys  so  held  by  him,  and  the  mode  of  investment  thereof,  to  the  end 
that  such  order  be  made  thereon  as  may  be  deemed  projier. 

Chables  H.  Simonton,  United  States  CirovCf  Judge. 

I  concur  in  this  order  of  the  circuit  judge,  and  direct  the  same  to  be  tranamitted 
to  clerk  of  United  States  circuit  court  at  Asheville,  to  be  entered  on  minutes  of  court. 

BOBT.  P.  Dick,  UnUed  Statee  Jmdge. 
A  true  copy. 
Attest: 
[SEAL.]  SaML.  L.  TEOODOlCy  CUrk. 
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adreyti»ement  of  April  S,  1S9S,  for /umUhing  »vppUet,ele.,for  tht  Indian  $ervii.-e. 
■t  which  contrmcM  h«ve  been  »wBrded.] 
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BEEP    (gross). 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Chicago,  III., 

[Note.— Figures  in  large  type  denote 
BEEF  (GROSS). 
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PoiDte  of  delivery. 


Colorado    Kiver    Agency    and 

School Ariz.. 

P'ort  Mojave  School Ariz.. 

San  Carlos  Agency Ariz. . 


San  Carlos  School Ariz. . 

Fort  Apache  (for  W.  M.  Apaches) . 
IfXnacio   (for  Southern   Vie 
Agency ) Colo . . 

Southern  Ute  Agency Colo. . 

Fort  Hall  Agency Idaho . . 


Acency  and  School. 
School 


Lemhi  Agency Idaho.. 

Lemhi  Agency  and  School.  Idaho. . 
Ulackfeet  Agency Mont . . 


Crow  Agency Mont. 


Sub  agency  Pryor  Creek. 
Sub  agency  Big  Horn.... 


I 
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(y 
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CO 


p 
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Pounds.   I       Pounds. 

80,000  80,000  a  3. 87  &  2. 34 

60.000!  00,000  a  3. 87:    3.69 

1,680.000' a2.37 


300.000, 
500,000 
880,000' 
70.000 
300,000 

I 
300,000 


300,000 
500,000 
880,000 


950,000 


300. 000         300,000 


320,000 
250,00(» 
320.000 
70,000 
150,000' 
150,000' 
1,400,000 


1,000,000 


500,000 
250,000 
250,000 


950,000 

"tOfOio 


150,000 
1,400,000 


1 1,000,000 


a  2. 57 


a3.37 


a3.77 
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69.10 


a3.97 


a  3. 87 


I 
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9.40 


S.l» 


2.97 
8.10 


Bidders  are  required  to  submit  bids  for  delivery  of  cattle,  as  follows:  (1)  "As  required  by  the  olBce 
and  the  respective  Indian  acents;"  (2)  "monthly;"  (3)  "to  be  delivered  as  required  flrom  July  1  to 
Kovemher  1 ;  then  sufficient  to  last  until  Mav  1 :  during  May  and  June,  as  required.'*  One  deliveryof 
Ix^ef  must  be  made  during  the  first  days  of  July,  if  required.  Bids  for  delivery  of  cattle  under  con- 
ditions other  than  these  will  not  be  conaidcred.  Bids  for  beef  having  no  conditions  attached  as  to 
time  of  delivery  will  be  construed  to  mean  to  be  delivered  as  require<l  by  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
AfTairn  or  his  agents. 

t  About  one-half  to  bo  delivered  at  Crow  Agency;  one-quarter  at  Prior  Creek  Sub  agency,  00  mOoo 
west  of  Crow  Agency,  and  one-quarter  at  Big  Horn  Sub  agency,  20  miles  west  of  Crow  Agency. 

a  Monthly,  if  required  so  often,  and  to  cover  amounts  for  each  delivery  as  large,  or  larger,  tlum  the 
current  issues  of  agencies  amount  to,  and  to  continue  in  such  amounts,  or  more,  from  «]uly  I  or  ftom 
the  time  they  begin  until  delivery  of  contract  amount  is  completed.  Including  the  25  per  cent  iDcroMO^ 
if  calle<l  for. 

h  In  one  or  two  deliveries,  as  required ;  60,000  pounds  for  agency,  80,000  pounds  for  school. 
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tHonthly. 

d  Weekly,  or  u  KTviM  mit;  teqnira. 

e  UoaOiij,  or  u  Krvka  na;  nqnire. 

g  Aa  per  Bpeciflciitlon  3. 
A  Two  dellTCTles.  one  In  Jnly  or  Anput 
iOnadBllrerj  In  July. enough  tolutto 
Id^  Increue.    Idntao  ud  Oregon  cattle. 


larch,  April.  May,  and  Jnne,  1898.    Wi 
Bi'red.  prlDClpHll;  Oregon  find  Idaho  nit. 

niontbly,  allmontha  to  Julr.  IBM. 

)jr  May  and  Janciereqaired- 
loMay  and  Jane,  MTequired. 
Ip  As  required. 
\(l  Monthly. 

PTlvUega  ofoattlne  hay  and  Erailnic  i 
I    ■'monthly"  er  " u reqiiirrd^'  hid. 

rAa  per  apeoiBcallan  S,  (o  Vaj  1. 

(May  and  June  deliyerloa. 

tAareqalred.    KativeMonUnabred  ai 


IB  and  northcTD  Utah  and  Nevada. 


onlh  of  Septembei 

9r  In  anyone  or  the 

d  apiing  dallTerlH. 


nbar,  Inolnd- 
ISK.    Idaho 


iu  May  and  Jane,aa  required. 
Nalivea  and  donhle  wintered. 
e  Aa  per  opoclflcaUou  3,  with  In 


e,  it  any,  required  to  Haj. 
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[Note.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  rmles 
BEEF  (GROSS)— Continacd. 


Points  of  delivery. 


Fort  Belknap  Agency Mont. 

Fort  Pock  Agency Mont. 

Ton«;ue  Kivor  Agency Mont.. 

Jicarilla  Agency N.  Mex. 

Moscalero  A  gcncy  and  School . .  N .  Mex . 

Fort  Berthold  Agency N.  Dak . 
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Pounda. 
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Pvunda. 
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1, 500, 000    1  ,.100,000 
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a3.71 
62.99 
C3.64 


Agency  and  School 
School 


320.000 
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e3.35 
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3.75 
<f3.72i 

03.49  ^3.19 
^3.75  03.49 
d3.72i 


9  3. 49 
]|3.75 
d3.72i 


p3.09 
e3.07 


and 

November., _.  „ ^.  .  _ 

of  beef  must  be  made  during  the  first  day8  oi  July,  if  required.  Bids  for  delivery  of  cattle  under  can* 
ditions  other  than  these  win  not  be  considered.  Bids  for  beef  bavins  no  conditions  attached  as  to 
time  of  delivery  will  be  construed  to  meau  to  bo  delivered  as  required l>y  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs  or  bis  agents. 


a  Monthly,  to  July  1, 1896. 

cMay  and  June,  as  requinid. 

eMonthly,  firom  July  1  to  December,  1895 

^  As  per  speoificatiou  3,  to  May  1. 

i  As  iK.>r  specification  3. 

9  May  and  Juno,  as  required. 

kAs  required. 

{Monthly. 


h  As  per  specification  3. 
d  As  rpqiiired. 

{Monthly,  from  December,  1895,  to  July,  1896. 
May  and  June  deliveries. 

Privilege  requested  of  cutting  hay  and  grating  cat  tie  on  reserration 
to  protect  deliveries  if  award* is  made  on  "monthly**  or  "as 
required"  bid. 
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adcerliiement  of  AprM  3,  1895,  for  ftirnukin<j  lupiiliea,  etc. — Contiaaed. 
at  which  contract*  haro  been  Rvacded.] 
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Abttract  of  propoaalt  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Ckioago,  IIL, 

[Note.— Fignres  in  large  type  donnte 
BEEF  (GROSS)-Coiitinaed. 


rointd  of  delivery. 


I 

O 


Standiiig  K<ick  Agency N.  Dale . 


Pounds. 
2,000.000 


Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  Agency  .Okln . 


2,500,000 


1 

-a 


Pounds. 
9,000,000 


Kiowa  Agency Okla..   2,500,000 


9,500,000 


9,500,000 
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> 

o 
o 
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o:{.87 
«>3.09 
en.  68 


|rf3.73 
i«2.99 
l/3.«4 


I 


M 
o 


^ 


u 

0 


3.63 
4.49 
<3.«S 


X 


{ 


3. 

8.45 

13.00 

112.85 

03.10 

p3.S5 

a  3. 75 

r4.10 

«4.S0 

f4.10 

t«S.90 

v3.58i 

M3.30 


Bidden*  an?  n'<iuin*d  to  BubmH  bids  for  drlivery  of  cattle  as  follows:  (1)  "As  required  by  thaofBoe 
and  tlu)  rc8|)ectiv«  Indian  agcntH: "'  (U)  "monthly; "  (3)  "t-o  be  delivered  as  required  from  Jnly  1  to 
November  1 ;  then  sutUcicut  to  hist  until  May  1 ;  daring  May  and  Jnne,  as  reqainHl."  One  de&very 
of  boef  must  be  niaflo  during  the  flrnt  days  of  July,  if  required.  Bids  for  delivery  of  cattle  under 
conditions  other  than  these  will  not  bo  considered.  Bids  for  beef  having  no  oonditions  attached  aa  to 
timo  of  delivery  will  be  construed  to  mean  to  be  delivered  as  required  by  the  Commissioner  of  Iiidl«i 
AffairH  or  his  agenta. 

a  Ah  per  specification  1  ) 

b  Ah  per  specification  2  >  Natives  of  Montana  and  Wyoming. 

e  As  per  specification  3  ) 

d  Monthly,  to  July  1 ,  1^.  f  As  per  condition  3.  /  May  and  June,  as  reqnired. 

a  As  ]>er  condition  3,  not  more  than  one-twelfth  of  contract  to  bo  delivered  in  July. 

h  For  ^ray  and  June,  1806.  not  to  exceed  one-fifth  of  the  whole.    Fed  cattle. 

i  Fur  entire  contract,  including  any  increase  from  July  to  November  1,  making  final  delivery  in 
0<-.tober.  1895. 

q  February  1 

r  March.  I  At  these  prices  ix»r  rwt.  per  mimth.  ao- 

«  April.  1     cording  to  specitications,  and  delivered 


/July. 
A-  A  ugiist. 


I  September  and  October. 
71  N<»vember. 
o  December, 
p  January. 


t  May. 
t<  June. 

^ ^ .  r  Average  price  p<'>r  month.       , „       .._.. , 

>■  Monthly,  from  July  1  to  November  1,  then  sufficient  to  last  until  May  1,  and  dnringMsy  and  Jane, 
as  required. 


as  requinMl  and  when  jiracticable.  To 
have  privilege  of  pasturing  rattle  on 
reservation  and  putting  up  hay. 


BEEF  (OBOSS) — CONTINUED. 

etc. — Continaed. 


adveriUement of  Aprilt,  ISM,  for fumiiking  auppKi 
M  Thleh  oostraota  h»yt  been  awuded.) 

BKE;  (OBOSSy-Continued. 


[nlivd,  with  privilege  of  gnaiug  u 


Pr'^m' 


:e  for  Seplcmbor.  October, 


Dngh  tB  lut  to  Unj  1,  188«. 


As  required  bj  tbe  rupectlvn  igestn.    If  igreeftble,  vnold  like  prlT^ 
>    leiteof  gnuingGatlleoiith«reaeriationBDd|>atUDgapli>y.    Avei 
age  price,  delivered  vheii  reqaired,  t2.W. 


'January.  "  Febmary. 

■*Ab  required.  Cflttle  lobe  com  or  i 
!•  Moolbly.  If  required  no  oflen,  aod 
lurrt-nt  iseure  of  agenciM  HmonnC  to  d: 
Lhe  tlniR  thej  beglo  until  delivery  of  w 


"April.  "Hay.  t'JmiB. 

montlia  of  Janaan,  Febriuiy,  Uarcb,  and  April, 
nouota  for  each  dellTery  aa  large,  or  larger.  Ihanthe 
noein  aach  amonnta.  ormoiv,  noni  July  I,  or  from 
lUDClaoonipleted,  Including  tbe  as  per  omt  increaM, 
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Abittraot  of  propoBaU  received  and  cantraete  awarded  in  ChiemffOf  IH,, 


[NoTK.— Fltnim  iu  largo  type  denoCa 
]{EEF  (GROSS)~Continaed. 
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a  3  93 

^8.65 
03.45 
da.  00 
#3.85 
/8.10 
cr3.25 
A  3. 75 

OS.4A 
p3.10 
92.90 
r2.75 
«2.80 
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W3.70 

J4.30 
)t4. 10 
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Bidden  are  required  to  snbmit  bids  for  delivorv  of  cattle  m  follows:  (I)  "As  reqaired  by  the  office 
and  the  respective  Indian  agents;"  (3)  "monthly:"  (3)  "to  be  delivered  as  required  f^rom  July  1  to 
November  1;  then  sudicicnt  to  last  until  May  1;  during  May  and  June,  as  reqaired."  OnedeHvery 
of  beef  must  be  made  during  the  flrst  days  of  July,  if  required.  Bids  fur  delivery  of  rattle  under  con- 
ditions other  than  these  will  not  be  considenni.  Bids  for  beef  having  no  conditions  attached  a«  to 
time  of  delivery  will  be  oonstmed  to  mean  to  be  delivered  as  required  by  the  Commissioner  of  ina^l^w 
Affairs  or  his  agents. 

a  Monthly,  until  July  1. 1896. 

6  July 

0  August. 

d  September  and  October. 

0  November. 

/December. 

j7  January. 

m  Monthly  from  July  1  to  Noxembcr  1,  then  sulUcient  to  last  until  May  1 ;  daring  May  and  Jane,  aa 
required. 

At  these  prices  per  cwt.  per  month.  Cattle  according 
to  8}HH^iflc«tiuns  and  delivered  as  required,  and  inhere 
practicable  to  have  the  privilege  of  pasturing  cattle  and 
putting  up  hay  on  reservation.  Average  price  per  month, 

M.44r 


h  February. 
i  March. 
j  April. 
k  May. 
{June. 


At  these  prices  per  cwt.  per  month,  according  to  apeci- 
flcations,  and  delivered  as  rtMiairod,  and  when  praotiMblo 
'  to  have  privilege  of  pastnrinjc:  cattle  on  reservation  and 
putting  up  hay.    Average  price  per  month, fSi^. 


n  July, 
o  August. 
p  September. 
g  Ortolwr. 
r  November. 

•  December. 
zJuly. 

•  August. 

•  September. 

•  October. 


*  November. 

*  December. 
•January. 

^  Februaiy. 


<  January. 
u  February. 
V  March.  * 
to  April. 
X  May. 
»/ Junt' 


I 


•M" 


••  March. 
»  April. 
'•May. 
"Juno. 


Delivered  as  nxiuired.    Average,  $3.47. 


BiatP   (OBOSS)— KJONTINUED. 
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adveriiMement  of  April  f,  1895,  for  fkmi$hinff  8upplie$,  etc. — Continued. 

at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 

BEEF  (GROSS)-Continued. 
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«3.30 

"3.00 
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"3.00 
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••3.56 
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"3.46 
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«3.10 
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6 

•3.45 

"3.75 

"3.60 

"3.30 
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"3.75 

7 

'3.55 

"4.00 
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•<3.50  i    8 
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10 
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11 
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"4.00 

"3.50 

12 

••  November. 
"  December. 
"January. 
"  February. 
"  Xovemfaier. 
"  December. 
"January. 
•*  February. 
"  November. 
«» December. 
"  January. 
"  February. 


"March. 
«  April. 
"May. 
"June. 
"  March. 
"April. 
"May. 
"June. 
"  March. 

"MSyindJune.    [ Avt^age. $3.26|. 


Cattle,  natives  of  North 

1, 
$3,583.    Average,  $3,583 


Average,  $3.55 U- 
Dakota.    Also  oners  1,400,000  at  agency  for 


I 
1 


'^Monthly.*'    Average,  $3.53}. 


**  As  required,  with  the  privilege  of  grauug  and  putting  up  hay,  and  holding  cattle  for  iasue  on  the 
reservation. 
"July. 

"  August,  September,  October,  and  November. 
"  December. 
••January. 
"  February. 

"July.  •'  December. 

"  August.  "  Jan  uar}'  and  February 

"  September  and  October.  ** 

"  November.  "  J 


"March.  ] 
"  April. 
"  May.       \ 
,"  J  une. 


As  required.    Average,  $3.49} . 


As  required,  and  if  bid  for  Stand- 
Average 


KMr^M^Tj^-Jfe"^^^^^  -  --^- 


BEEF  (gross)— COHTINDBD. 


JbftriMl  o/propoiaU  rtotived  AMf  mutruett  ateardtdi»  Ckitmgo,  III.,  m»iw 
(Kon.— FlguM  in  lacga  typedBviM  niM 
BXRF  IOB08S)— CmttDiud. 
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BEEF  (OROBS) — COMTINXJED 
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BEET  IQRCSS)— CmtiDiud. 
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|NOTB FiKnn*  in  lug*  ^pa  diaoto  lataa 

BBKr  (OROSBI-ContiBmal. 
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BEEP   (OBOSS) — COHTINUED. 
adverl'uemenl  of  April  S,  I8?5,  for /itmUking  tufpliM,  fit. — L'ootiuued. 
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"MooUilj  deUrcrj. 


1e  2.750,000  Manili  b»TS  beeo  dellvend.    Bbonlduiy  In 

"•"-""  — COnt  »dTMCB. 


kinoant  nquiivd  foria<u«  io  Julj  and  Aosuit,  1396. 
L-mODDt  required  fgr  IkiddId  SenCember.  (Mtober.  and  K 
Lmonnt  required  for  litue  in  Ueiwmbcr,  1805 ;  aod  Ju 


]^S 


imbecl.1805,  Ihene 


tone,  1S«B.  u  reqnfred. 

All,  or  none.  natlTe  Wjomtne  cattle,  better  tban  call.  BIdi  oi 
'd  wl(hoatehBr»on  that  pvt  of  Shoahone.  or  Wind 
iBtobsiDCrewHidDveroffer  alter  NoTember  1,1S»,  i 


"  FriMiii  Jniy  1 .. . , ,, 

"Abimt  NoTember  1,  cDoagh  to  lut  ti 
■  •      M8M.UT(i4alred. 


!,  February,  Mftrcb.  April.  Hoy,  Mid 

ongb  to  Hay  1, 1890.  daring  Hay  and 

condition  thai  oattle  to  ail  eostraot 
tlTer  ReMrrationthatlanatleuvd. 
otloe  to  ba  glras  prior  to  that  data. 


"May^ , 

Ctllia  ncuordlng  to  reqalremcntii, 
"For  Jnly,  Angnat.  September,  and  Oolobar,  IMS ,  and  Uay  and  June.  1«S& 
"For  remainder  of  montha. 
•■AiperapedficBtloaSloUay  1. 
■"May  anif Jone  rtelivBrlw. 
■*  Ai  per  opeclflcaUoii  3. 


654  BEEF   (net). 

Abttraet  ofprapMali  rtMivtd  and  cmttraeU  awarded  im  CMMftt,  /!!.,  wultr 
[San — rigaim  tohrfi\ff%itmalaiti»t 
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1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

PortApacll<lSchool 

KiwniKCanvoniichool 

PLomiHSoB™! 

SSKSSS::::::;::::::: 

....Aril. 
....Aria, 

.■-■.Idaho;. 

'.'.'iBdVf:: 

"Sow 

35,D0a 

w.eoo 

M.OOO 

i«u.uoo 
ss.oon 

115.000 

1 

ir. 
"aU 

□ 

«:■; 

<.41 

"ii.m 
"t.ik 

4  tfH 

4.H 

7.  FortSiill  Agency  and  Scliuol... 

S  1  rrirt  Han  AB«l^y...^..„.^-.... 

6I.W* 

BERF  (MET)-ContlBiMd. 


1 

PoInU  of  deUrary. 

ll 

1 

t 
1 

1 

■i 

1 

1 

1 

.4 

rotindi. 

1TB.  W. 

alooo'. 

B.OOO, 

a!  500,! 

iS 

as, 

78,000 

fliooo: 

afi.oool 
*0.W0| 

/ov^d. 

8.n 

B.K 

.•.Mt 

..^- 

Lawnuce  (For  aofaoDl) 

...Kaoa. 

■rs»o« 

IKOOO 

Bill 

B.U 
B.M 
S.N 

"S: 

ISOOO 

:.IS: 

...Nelir. 

SQDlee  Agancy 

SanU-ea  and  Si'bciol 

f-Bi'onsi'h™!;:.'.'.':.;.;;:::;.';;.' 

Nevada  Soboul 

.HE 

b  on 

l»SOOO 

7.T. 

18 

310O* 
40  00* 

^.n 

T.1I 

B.77 

fl.OOOp^DndH.ii 
<  2^000  |«ui 


IT  Saoteea,  ilebiorcd  ai 


30,000  ponnda  for  aobool,  dsllvei 


ba  d^lTorvd  i 

,„._Dd».  U  ■     " 

NerwU  School. 


^honli  3Q.0O0ponDds,  (obBdellveredat  WinnebaicaBebool. 

iTorfdatNevada  AEenny^  1,500  ponnda,  to  be  delivored  a( NoTada AgonoT, 
>  b»  delirered  at  Walker  Sivar  BcHrraUoD,  fot  polioa :  K,00a  ponnda,  to  bn 


BEEF    (»ET). 
advertUemenl  o/Jpril  t,  i83B,  for  fitmUhing  tuitplla,  ate.— Cantluaed. 
kt  whlob  coDtnoU  have  baeD  awarded.] 
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1 
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a.eT 

1T7 

S-3» 
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i.7^ 

B.0O 

4.87 
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«.M 
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BSZF  (KETJ— CoDtlBiMd. 
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1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

j 

i 

1 
1 

J 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

>■ 

J 

1 
i 

1 

j 

e.M 

S.4S 

S.W 

6.74 

400 

7.8T 

S.M 

S.SS 

•.341 

'••> 

6.38 

SiS, 

7.1* 

am 

s 

so* 

a.ss 

i.8» 

31 

656 


BEEF  (net)— COXTIXLED. 


Ahttrmei  ofprcfpmt^U  rteeiwed  ««4  amirmeit 


BEEF  (XET>— CoBtioned. 


I 


I 

mm 

3 
4 
5 

e 

7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 

19 


Pointii  of  fl^lircrr. 


Alboqnerqne  School N.  M«x. 

AxDiM  Fe  Scbofrf N.Uex. 

Fort  Bert  bold  School ^.Dak. 

Fort  Totten  Srbool X.Dftk. 

Cberenne  and  Arapahoe  schools Okla. 

Cbickasha  f for  Kiowai Okla. 

Kiowa  Afvocj <ikla. 

Kaw  School Okla. 

Osage  School Okla. 

PoiK-a.  AtEvBcyandschcM^ Okla. 

Pawnffe  St-hfiol <  >kla. 

PoDcaScbo'^l Okla. 

Ott»e  Sf-hwl Okla. 

PoHec:  and  Ponea  School Okla. 

Sac  and  Fox  Khools  and  police Okla. 

A  liseDte«:  Shawnee  School Okla. 

Sac  and  Fox  School  and  police Okla . 


c 


5 


< 
i    >«■ 


6 

S 


S 


S 


7V.O0O 
40.000 
».000 

«5.000 

13(1.000 

I.250.(«) 

l.ZSO  000 

5.000 

10.000 


Pounds. 


6.  £3 

ft.  96 


^r, 


GlOi 


•  ••**«»•' 


&4: 


19*. 


7.19 
ft.  41 


aa 


ft.»7 


9.11    

8.98      7.73 

>        &.»>     »gm,9—     7.48    

3ft,0u0    8  47 

13,000   8u47 

20.000   8.27 

27.200   

34.000    8  22       aJ7 

13,0U0         13,009   

21.000     M,mam  


s 


» 

21 
22 
Zi 
24 
25 
28 
27 


Points  of  d^TCTj. 


FUmdrean  School S.Dak. 

Pierre  School S.l>«k. 

SiswtOD  School S.Dak. 

Yankton  Agency  and  School S-Dak. 

Ke^hena  /for  Me'nomonee  School) Wis. 

M  frnouionciA  School Wis. 

(/n«i<la  School Wis. 

Toniah  School Wis. 


rotindt. 
35.  Ouv 
29.0t>0 
31,000 
233.  UOO 
40.0U0 
4O.0U0 
25.000 
30  000 


< 


•/: 


J      i 


Pound*. 

»«,«00     6.81    

9«,«0«  i  6.63    

»1,«0«     aCO       7.47 
'J3»,OeO  * 6.47 

a49,mom  


c 

^ 

• 

b 

a 

•■• 

^ 

M 

E 

-^ 

s 

o 

6 

2        " 

<        *9 

9J»4l     ft.19 

^•7  1 

5.88 


95,4 


7.11 
7.11 
7.39 


«.  6i 
7.87 
7.87 


7.«7  J 


*  See  beef  (gross). 


a  To  be  delivered  at  the  schooL 


BEEP   (NBT)^-COIlTimiED. 

. — Coutinned. 


adterliaemttit  of  April  S,  lS95,forfnmi*king  tmpplitx,  ei 
BEEF  (NET)— CoDtinoed. 
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IS 
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•.so 
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1 
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1 

1 

i 

J! 
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1 

1 

1 

1 

z 
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e.w 

0.18 

0.29 

SOS 

6.TS 

9.S0 

•  so 

3.  so 

a.» 

.«, 

■tK.SS;  SS.ODOatPaDuScbooI, 
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OOBH  ASD  COBH  MEAL. 


Ahttract  ofpn>po9aU  reeeirtd  and  comtraeU  armrdtd  §m 

[San-^Yigmtm  ia  terse 
CORN. 


CTingjy^  /n.,  mmter 


I 


B 


1 

2 
3 
4 

5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
IC 
17 
14 
]» 
2i> 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
20 
8U 


^ 

e 

VJ 


31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

86 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

4:1 

44 

45 

40 

47 


PoiBU  of  delirerr. 


C 

e 


S 


I  'I 


S 


Fort  A p*ch6  School ArU. 

BmiriiM  Valley  (for  SiM<-tnD  Scbo  1 Minn. 

S^rneca  (tor  Quapaw.  etc  » Mo. 

Fort  IWk  AeencT Mont. 

poplar  SratioD . .  /. Mont . 

liaDf-ruft.  or  Dakota  Citj Nifbr. 

Cbaiirou Xelir . 

Chatflroo  or  Ko»hviIlir Nebr. 

'miaha  and  Winnebago  Agency X ebr. 

Runlivill^!. >>br. 

Hiisbvilleor  Cbadron Nebr. 

Stuart  'for  KuMbad) Nebr. 

Valentine  (for  ItoMbnd) Nebr. 

Valentine  and  Staart Nebr. 

StaodiDi;  Ktm  k  Agency N.  Dak. 

Anuour '. S.  Dak . 

Chamberlain S.Dak. 

Cheyenne  River  Agency S.  Dak . 

Crow  Cre«rk  Agency S.  D.ik . 

Forest  City S.Dak. 

Ix»wer  Brule  Agency S.  Dak . 

SiHaeton  Agency S,  Dak. 

Yankton  Agency S.  Dak . 

Oneida Wia. 

Oneida  School Wis. 


F'oundJi. 
13.0U0 
20  000 
4^1.000 
20.U0O 
20.000 


Pounds 
13 


I 


9.89 


3.87 
1.47 
1.17 


I.St 
.91 


«y«. 


4U, 


1.13 


i.n 

20.000 l.|U 

15,000 i  W 

575.000 ' *-^ 

000.000 i;ii 

15.000 ::  ."'i "" 

1.500       ■* 

575.000 
575.000 
35.000 
500.000 
405.000 
500.000 ' ' 

175. ouo  iy^M« :  i.'ii :::::: 

20.'W) 1.37 

ICOOD 

•O.OnO : I     I'ir 

380.0U0   3f>i«,««« 

12.000     r4,M« I'Tii 

3i).00O ■... 

3«.UU0 ,     1.47.*"I."I 

511.000       ^•.•O* 

20.000 J 

20.0U0  iM,«o« :  "i:^ 

10.000 1.47  ; 

ip.ooo     i«,«o« "ilir 


I 


C(i1:N  MEAL. 


Pointff  of  delivery. 


a 

B 


ce 


Ml 

c 


J 


Chir-ago III. 


I        ^ 

PoundM. 
67.150 


Poundt. 


Browns  Valley Minn . . 

Pi|M-8ton<'  S4-hooi M  inu . . 

KauMUii  City Mo. . 

Omaha >jei,r . . 

OnialiH  and  Winnebago  Agcnc v Nebr. . 

CanKinCity :....?....*. Nev.. 

A  bMf nt«*<'  Shawnee  Sch()oI Okla 

^^r'^''*}J/'^PoUc^ .V*^ Okla.. 

rierro  School u  j^  ^ 

Siii«5tonAgency..::::::;;;; ;•;;  ;;; ;;;; ;;;;J;Jj;;j;: 


1,000 

500 

00.000 

67,150 

67,150 

500 

5,000 

l,tt»0 

1,200 

500 

500 

1,000 


1.54 
1.44 
1.42 
1.54 
1.45 


A2.25 


67.1 50 


^^mV^nAH."  ^  '^''•"^•^red  at  K.inwB  City,  Mo., at  $1.23  per  100  pound- :  at  Omaha,  Nebr.,  at  $1.33 
«KrbuahaI,66e«iu.  ,.fw.^.n.«r.  eAUomone. 


&  One  delivery. 


COBN  AND   CORN  MEAL. 

adi-ertUftneni  of  April  i,  1895,  for/itmuhing  luppliei,  etc. — Continued. 
at  wliivLi  mntracta  lutie  bwui  BwardQil.] 
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1.17 
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l.TI 

M.4B 
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l.» 

1 

n 

l.» 
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"■« 

I09 
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(l.TS 
■  1.38 

l.U 

,61.16 

io« 

1  oo 

" 

■| 

1 

CORK  UBAL. 
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t 
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3 

i 

9 

1 

1 
« 

1 

1 

1 

S5 

'■"• 

18 
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l.« 

11 

s.w 
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1.M 
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FEED  A5D  FLOUB. 


Akttrmet  0/  fnpoutU  rteeir€d  mud  eamtrmcU  awmi 


1 

2 

i 

4 
5 
e 
« 

a 


b 
a: 


Z 


11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
1« 
17 

I'J 

2».' 
21 
12 
Zi 
24 

1:»: 


Po:£*4  of  dclir^-rr. 


2 

5 


•2 


s 


rf 
^ 


Poymds. 

I>jtbroi»f<.>r  l>w<^L  Likk^* Mi&c.  13. '.40 

Fort  l>:lkL*p  Ag»:i*< T Moct . .  5.  «>w 

Dmk'itA  C:t  v  •  for  uouiha  And  WinnrbAfo  •cbocils  •.  * 

»br....' 14  VA 

CimaLa  azid  Winccba^o  Sc  hool N*-Ur. .  14.  <.«.« 

S«&faFT  .Srfaw4 VM-^x.-  12.5uij 

Ch^.T^nreKr-f-r  Aren«T S.  Ihik..  to  Ouw 

>l&adT«ar2  &tfC«iOl  . '. S.lMk..  2f  *Mm 

Pwrre  School S.Iiak..  1?  i>« 

A^blukd 'for  La  PointeAg^ncfr Wis..  e.CM> 


^•.•o«      Lt;  1.0 

!»,•••    1.14 

!i^l 

i-»  

Las 

!:!.•••        L57  l^T 

Wj9—  i.m 

!§•,•••    LM 

lU.»^g    L9 

LI* 


ru>rR. 


Points  of  deliT-err. 


2 

5 


I 


a 


2 

s 


3^' 

31 
*^ 

33 

i5 
S« 
37 

3d 

40 

41 

42 

43 

43i 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

4tl 

S0  ' 

U  ' 

98! 
i 


P^mrndt.       PfmrndM. 
Colorado  Birer  Afencj^  and  Scbocri Ariz . .       «>.  'W      $• 

Fort  ApAcbe  School Ar.r  Ji;  ooo 

Fort  A pa<.h«  ' fr«r  school Ar.z..       20.000 

Fort  Apach«  for  WM.ApacbeJi* Ariz  .      IW.COO    , 

F'.rt  Moj*vf  Scbool Arz..       5'^.0'X'       3#,^ 

Holbrook  '  for  IT.  M  Apaches Ariz . .      1<>X  OOv    . 

Kcam'«  Canyon  School Ariz..       3<.>.(MW      mr^,^ 

PhfJtnixS4ho'il  Ariz..       '.'.'jOv      90,000 

Sail  Tarloa  AgeocT Ariz..     4fli)AM.'  »'• 

I 

&JO,OUO  I 


4.]» 
4.M 
4.M 
3.» 
191 
Xt5 
3.tf 
177 
3.75 
3.  €7 


3.S6 
3.e5 
3.77 
3.75 
3.«7 
3.56 
3.46 
3.38 
3.36 
3.38 


3.96 
3.«5 
3.77 
3.73 
a.  €7 
3.16 
3.06 
2.W 
2.96 
2.e« 
3.33 
3.23 
3.15 
3.13 
3.06 


L75 
3.» 


3.73 
3. 50 
3w43 


4.  XT 
4.17 

4.«r 


SLIT 
X17 


3.73 
3.5e 
3.43 


X5S 
X40 
X25 


3.B8 
3.73 


2.»5 
2.M 


3.23 
3.08 
2.f3 


Xfl? 
S.i7 
3.77 


a.  47 

a.» 

3.27 


tl7, 
2.17  ' 
2.T7 
4.  07 
3.17 
X17 


2.17 
2. 77 
2.17 


3.67 
X57 
3L47 


*  Xo  award. 


FEED  AHO  KLOUB. 


adverliiemenl  of  April  3,  1893,  /or  furnithing  tapplUi,  «(«,— Continued, 
■t  nUch  eontrocU  bM-re  been  airarded,] 
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FLOOR — CONTINDED. 
Abtlrael  of  jfropOMla  reonred  and  oonlraai*  awarded  in  Chicago,  HI.,  tmder 

[KoTB Fljtarea  In  large  type  denote  ntei 

FLOUR— ContiniMd. 


i 

1 

»5 

FoiniB  .if  delivery. 

'y 

1 

1 

i 

1 

^ 

i 

Pmndt. 

M.ai» 

70,000 
K2:aoo 

Is 

3.  IS 
9.U 

3.S7 

9.  OS 

, 

2.  ST 

Orai.d  JuDctlonSehool Colo.. 

GTaDdJnnc(lon(rDractiaoIi 

Igniirin  Ifnr  Soiitharn  Ole  Ajreuoy).       -Culu.. 

a)i,M« 

3.M 
2.38 

S.36 

2.ffi 

a.  371 

S.17  ■ 

' 

BOO 
OM 

oon 

IMAMO 

2.M 

2.27  1 

s.  1; 

Lfiiolii  Agency. Idaho.. 

Ro-kFork  (for  Fort  Hidll ...Idaho.. 

40.000 

11 

I30.000 
90.000 

1 

u 

til 

1 

' 

300,000 

K.IT 
2.00 

2.U 

, 

H 

33,000 

2.0!1 
l.W 

\.M 

D 
1 

FLOUB — CONTINUED. 

adjiartUement  of  April  S,  ISDfl, /or  farnUking  tu^tit*,  ete.—CojitiaaoA. 
at  which  umlruU  luTS  b»n  ■warded.) 

FLOUK— CoutSmud . 
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2.M 
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1 
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1.TD 

3.10 

..., 

S 

» 

10 

IS 

l.BH 

£.00 

l.W 

IE 

J.  13 

105 

1.98 

u 

S.17 
2.U7 

1 

1.5T 

1.M 
l.W 
l.M 

1.10 
l.H 
l.«D 

IS 

a.iQ 

l.M 
S.S1 

as 

.1^ 

1 

' 

36 

LBS 

W 

IS 

W 

i 

i!«s 

43 

!1 

1 

1 

s 

1 
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FLOUR — CONTINUED. 


Abstract  of  itropasaU  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Chicago,  III,,  undm' 

[Note.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  rates 
FLOUR— Continued. 


I^olntB  of  delivery. 


5 

I' 


1 

2 

3  ' 

4  I 
5 
G 
7 

8': 
9  ! 

10  I 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18  I 

10 

20  I 

21 

22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
20 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
30 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 


Iloyt  (fur  Puttawatumie  School) 


i 


9 

s 


•   Pounds. 
Kane..         18,000 


«l 

a 

B 


I 


Pounds. 
1M,000 


Lawrence  School Kans..       180,000       ISQtOOO 


i.8r 

1.82 
1.77 


Lawrvnco  (for  Hchool) Kann..       176,000   

Notawnka  (for  KickaiK>o  School) Eans. .  6. 000  6,000 


I 


Pottawatomie  S<'bool Kana. 


White    Cloud    (for   Great  ^'cmaha   School) 
KauH 


Mount  Pleasant  School Mich..: 


18.000 


6.600 


50,000 


2.24 


Browns  Valley  (for  Sisseton  School) . . . Minn. .         35, 000 


Detroit  (for  White  Earth, etc.) Minn. .  i        64, 500 


100, 000 
Fosston  (for  White  Earth,  etc.) Minn. .        41, 300 


e,4ioo 


(*) 


35,000 


64,500 


2.48 
2.38 
2.28 


41,300 


Lothrop  (for  White  Earth,  etc.) Minn. 

I 

PipcHtone  School Minn..'        18,000 


50,000 

42,500  .        49, AGO 


Seneca  (forQoapaw,  etc.) Mo. 


18,000 


82,40t  .        M4,400 


1.05 
1.M5 

1.G5 


*  Xo  awanU 


a  Will  deliver  at  points  required. 


FLOUB— COHTINUED. 
adeertisemtnt  of  April  S,  1895,  for  fiamiihing  n^plUi,  elo. — Coutmned. 

■t  which  coDtncU  bare  been  awuded.) 

FLOUn— CnUlnned. 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

>j 

1 

i 

1 

a 
1 
1 

i 

s 

1 

J 

! 

LM 

! 

■! 

1              ' 

1 

13 

1 

! 

■! 

1      !      1      1      i     1     :      !          ' 

ItP 
ao 

i„   .„ 

.„! ., 

' 

s 

1      2.M 

1 

a.07 

-■™ 

s 

'              '               i 

l.BS 

R 

j 

1 

1.1. 

1 

W 

1              1 

!        ' 

s 

i 

l.OT 

1:S 

(0 

£.04 
1.1» 



SO 
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PLOUB— CONTINUED. 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  oontraots  awarded  in  Chicago,  III,,  under 

[NoTB— Figures  in  large  t7i>e  denote  rates 
FLOUR— Continued. 


u 

Xi 

a 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
U 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
28 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
30 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 

46 
47 
48 
49 


Points  of  delivery. 


I  Arloe  (for  Flathead  Agency ) Mont. . 

Blackfoet  Agency Mont., 

Crow  Agency Mont. 

CuBter  (for  Crow  Agency) Mont. 

Flathead  Agency Mont. 

Fort  Belknap  Agency Mont. 


Fort  Peck  Agency Mont. 


Fort  Shaw  School Mont. 


Harlem  (for  Fort  Belknap  Agency) . .  Mont. 


Poplar  Station  (for  Fort  Peck  Agency ) .  Mont. . 
Rosebud  (for  Tongue  River  Agency) . .  Mont . . 


Agency,  or  Rosebud Mont.. 


Chadron  (for  Pino  Ri«lge  Agency) Nebr. . 

i  Dakota  City  (for  Omaha  and  Winnebago 
Schools Nebr.. 


I 

o 
:3 


Pounds. 
40,000 

300.000 

150,000 

150,000 
40,000 

150,000 
350,000 

150,000 
300.000 

80,000 

350.000 

300.000 

220.000 


50,000 
50,000 
50,000 
50,000 
20,000 
220,000 


1,000,000 
55,000 


1 


PoundB. 


300,000 
150,000 


40,000 


350,000 


300,000 
80,000 


990,000 


I 


1.90 
1.59 


I 

I 


2.11 
1.78 


2.16 
1.83 


2.29 
2.04 
2. 25 


2.47 
2  03 
1.97 
1.96 
1.51 
1.45 


2.00 
1.55 
1.40 


2.31 
1.87 
1.83 


2.45 
2.00 
1.95 
2.20 
1.76 
1.72 


1.95 

1.52 

1.47 


S 


1.62 
1.82 
2.00 


1.63 

1.77 
1.95 


1.60 

1.74 
1.92 
1.60 
1.80 
1.86 


N 


PLOUB— COMTIN  UKD. 
odiwrHMMMl  of  ApHl  S,  1895,  for  furnUhng  lappliet,  tte. — Cootinned. 
■t  which  eoDtneta  hare  beta  iwirded.] 

FLOUR-  Vontlsiud. 


1 

1 

t 

1 
1 

1 

i 

i 

i 
1 

1 

Is 

s 

■^ 

X 
1 

1 

M 

1 

1 

J 

i 

1 

!.10 
l.M 

2.S5 

1 

I.W 
1.63 

ts 

1.71 

a.  07 

i:87 

i 

zes 
lit 

1.T3 
l.W 

175 

I.S»i 

1.73 

13 

2.  no 

2.es 

2. 75 

i:S 

i:74 

IB 

1.85 

?.B0 
K.TO 

iS 

SO 

1.80 

M 

1 

If 

Bl 

'■" 

1.7J 

35 

iS 

4'i 

M 
« 

49 

FEBU  AND  FLOUB. 
Abitraat  of  propoiali  raetirtd  aitd  eontractt  a 
FEED. 


.uiardad  <>  Chicago,  III.,  vndtr 
-Flgnrea  Id  Luge  t;pe  deooto  nte« 


1     Kurt  BvlkuB 


'  RuitH  Fo  Bchoal  . . 


ia  mid  WlnnBlmed  acboolii). 
d  Winjiabuga  Scbool 


., nrAgeacT S.IKik 

andnanSoUocJ  :..... 8.U»k 

ernsSohool S-Dik. 

ihluid  (fur  LaFoinU  Ageacf) Wi>. 


'S 

i 

1 

1 

^ 

^ 

^■ 

n 

^ 

^ 

1 

S 

^ 

^ 

5. 

G 

as 

K 

1.2S 



FLOUR 

'i 

1 

^  1                            Point,  of  dollvorr. 

i 

' 

1 

i 

i 

l 

S 

1 

^ 

Colorado  Elrer  Agency  ud  Bchool, . 

Ari... 

gordod 

8o!oeb 

1.1* 

3.W 

4.17 

Is      ,„....,>.,.WI 

i 

S 

3,«l 

1.07 

IB 

1 

20.000 

100,004 

1 
i 

8S 

77 

3.M 

3. 77 

x«s 

3.73 

IK 

3.77 

SO 

1 

Fun  Moj-vc  Scbool 

100,000 

30,000 
«0,0OO 

soa,uvo 

a«,o«o 

a.  SB 

3.  40 

a.  SB 

S.28 

alio 

1. 07 

2.77 

2,77 
3,«J 

K«i.m'»  Cuijon  Sebool 

Arli.- 

SO.0O0 

70,eoa 

a!  DO 

2.80 
3.15 

a!  08 

#7 

San  (--Brio*  AgBiKj 

Aril.. 

s 

PBBD  AND  FLOUB. 


adeertiseneitl  of  April  2, 1895,  for  /urnUMug  tappliu 
mt  which  oontneta  have  been  kinrdeil,) 


s 

1 

i 

1 

2 

s 

1 

1 

1 

1 

9 

i       1 

1 

.,« 

l.RS 

tJM 

" 

1  S8 

1 

IS 

ija 

1  ss 

I» 

i.50 

i.ts 

1 

i 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

i: 
S 

f 

o 

i 

1 

1  1 

i 

4.U 

3.J5 

i 

a.  SB 

a;» 

3.e: 

1 

0 

i 

a 

S.I* 

3.3S 

a:» 

1 

1 

■ 

in 

,ai 

8.98 

si 

' 

» 

s.rs 

2.75 

» 

ca.«s 



« 

1      : 

3.W 

■" 

fl 
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FLOUR — CONTINUED. 


Ab9tract  of  proposals  received  and  cantrads  awarded 

[NoTB.— FiKureii 
FLOUR— Continiied. 


ill  Chicago f  HI.,  under 
in  large  type  denote  rates 


PointH  <»f  doliven' 


B 
SZ5 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
IG 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 


1 

c 

9 

d 


1 
8 

0 


Fort  Ynma  School. 


I  Pounds. 
Cal.J      48.000 


Pounds. 
48,000 


Fort  Lewis  School Colo..       70,000        rO,000 


Fort  Lewis  ffor  school) 

Grand  Junction  School Colo.. 


Grand  Junction  (for  school) 

Ignncio  (for  Southern  TTte  Agency).  . . .Colo. 

Southern  Tte  Agency Colo. 

Bliickfoot  (for  Fort  Hnli  School)  Idaho. 


Fort  Hall  Agency  Idaho. 


70,000 
52,000 


52,000 
125.000 

125,000 


5S>,0OO 


195,000 


be 

a 

I 


a 

g 


3.21 
3.11 
3.03 
3.01 
2.93 
3.22 


a 


8.20 
3.24 
3.19 


2.68 


3.12  '  2.58 
3.04  ,  2.48 
3.02 
2.04 


m 

a 

« 

53 


3.27 
3.17 
2.07 


2.67 
2.57 
2.47 


9 

a 


J 


3.05 


2.56 
2.46 
2.38 
2.36 
2.28 


2.68 
2.58 
2.48 


2.37    , 
2.27 
2.17  I 


2.66    . 
2.56  , 
2.48  ' 
2.46  I 
2.38  ' 


40, 000        40,000 


2.37 
2.27 
2.17 


150,000 


150.000     150,000 


Lemhi  Agency Idaho..       50.000 


RosHFork  (for  Fort  Hall) Idaho..      150,000 


50,000 


I  2.32 

2.22 

'  2.02 


2.37 
2.27 
2.07 


ChiokaHha  (for  Kiowa) Ind.T..     500.000     500,000 


EI{;in  (for  Osage  Agency) Kans.. 


035,000  '. 


35.000        35,€NNI 


2.27 

2.17  1 

2.09 

2.07 

l.OU 

2.27 

2  17 

2.0J) 

2.07 

1.99 

2.17    , 
2.07  I 
1.87 
2.03  I. 
2.04    1.93  ' 
1.94       1.83 


2.14 


1.98 
1.8H 
1.78 


M  which  ooBlruU  have  bwn  ■ 


PLOUB— CONTINUED. 

S,  for  f*rriiM,»f  aupplia,  tie. — ContiDued. 
Hnted.l 

FLOnB-ConUnDtd. 


j 

a 

1 
1 

M 
•» 

j 

1 

1 

1 

1 

IB 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 
1 

d 

1 

1 

■*.7H 

:).oa 

LTD 

2.10 

».IS 

!.I7 

S-ia 

1.99 

2.00 

fS 

S 

2.13 

2.05 

1.98 

2.11 

St 
21 

s 

2.07 

l.W 
I.S6 

z.no 

Z.1G 
2.10 

2.37 

?! 

1.W 
1.113 

S.I2 

a.0r 

1 

aa 

IS 

..» 

X 

Is! 

1.8* 

l.M 

1.TB 

40 

l.»D 

to 

i 

u 

1 

GO 
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FLOUR — CONTINUED. 


Abatract  ofproposaU  received  and  contracte  awarded  in  ChioagOf  HI,,  nmdtr 

[Note.— FiguTM  in  larjj^  typ6  denote  xstoe 
FLOUR— Continual. 


B 

J25 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

G 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

10 

20 

21 

22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
30 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
40 
50 
51 
52 


Points  of  delivery. 


e 


a 


a 
d 


6C 

R 

»: 

3 

5 

M 

S 

• 

M 

• 

■S 

fc* 

es 

a 

5 

i 

Iloy t  ( fur  Pottawatomie  School) Kane . 


Pounds. 
18,000 


Mount  Pleasant  School Mich.. 


Browns  Valley  (for  Sisseton  School). .  .Minn. 


Detroit  (for  White  £arth, etc.) Minn. . 


Fosston  (for  White  Earth,  etc.) Minn. 


Lothrop  (for  White  Earth,  etc.) Minn. 


Pil)C8tono  School Minn. . 


Seneca  (for  Qoapaw,  etc) Mo. 


Pounds. 
1M,€NN> 


Lawrence  School Kans. .       180, 000 


Lawrence  (for  school) Kuus . 

Netawaka  (for  K{ckai>oo School) Kans. 


Pottawatomie  School Kans. . 


White    Cloud    (for   Great   Nemaha   School) 
Kan.s 


*  No  awanU 


a  Will  deliver  at  points  required. 


FLOUB— COHTDTOED. 
adetrlittmtnt  0/ April  3, 189S,  for  funtithing  mppliei,  tie. — Continoed. 


666 


■t  which  amtncU  hars 


FLOHJt— CoUlaned. 


1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

a 

1 

-2 

1 

1 

i 

1 

■3 

3 

j 
1 

1 

i 
1 

' 

1 

, 

1       1 

3 

i 

' 

B 

1      1      1 

U 



1        1 
1        1 

'     1 

IT 

i                                                          1 

3D 

i«    1^ 

2.  IS        S.27 

1    a.17 

!   '  i      ' 

34 

Z!|NJ 

3 

w 

.l»l,» 

1  '■* 

LM 

iS 

1 

1 

M 

■    ■  1  

... 

l.Mj 

,.,. 

*7 

i.in 

' 

1:77 

U 
SO 
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PLOUB— CONTINUED. 


AbttrtKt  of  proposals  rooeived  and  oontraots  awarded  in  Chicago,  HI,,  und&r 

[Note— Figures  in  large  t7i>e  denote  xmte« 
FLOIJIt— Continued. 


Points  of  delivery. 


B 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
28 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
87 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 

46 
47 
48 
49 


Arlee  (for  Flathead  Agency) Mont. 

Blackfeet  Agonoy Mont. 

Crow  Agency Mont. 

Custer  (for  Crow  Agency) Mont. 

Flathead  Agonoy Mont. 

Fort  Belknap  Agency Mont 

Fort  Peck  Agency Mont. 

Fort  Shaw  School Mont. 

Harlem  (for  Fort  Belknap  Agency) . .  Mont. 
Poplar  Station  (for  Fort  Peck  Agency) .  Mont. 
Kosehud  (for  Tongue  Kiver  Agency) . . Mont. 


Agency,  or  Kosebud Mont. . 

Chadron  (for  Pino  Ri<lge  Agency) Nebr. . 

Dakota  City  (for  Omaha  and  Winnebago 
Schools Nebr.. 


I 
s 

o 

J 


FoundM. 
40,000 

300,000 

150,000 

150,000 
40,000 

150,000 
350,000 

150,000 
300,000 

80,000 

350,000 

300.000 

220,000 


50,000 
50,000 
50,000 
50,000 
20,000 
220,000 


1,000,000 
55,000 


1 

oB 
>* 


Founds. 


300,000 
tAO,000 


40,000 


350,000 


300,000 


80,000 


990,000 


I 

H 

M 

S 


1.90 
1.59 


2.11 
1.78 


2.16 
1.83 


2.29 
2.04 
2.25 


I 

GO 


2.47 
2  03 
1.97 
1.95 
1.51 
1.45 


2.00 
1.55 
1.49 


2.31 
1.87 
1.83 


2.45 
2.00 
1.95 
2.20 
1.76 
1.72 


1.95 

1.52 

1.47 


5 


a 


1.62 
1.82 
2.00 


1.03 

1.77 
1.95 


i.ao 

1.74 
1.92 
1.60 
1.80 
1.86 


PLOtJR — CONTirOJED. 
oilDortticmmt  of  Jprll  S,  1895,  for /umMing  auppliei,  etc. — Continiied. 
la  have  been  iwerdeil.] 


1 

1 

1 

s 

1 

1 
1 

i 

t 

1 

ft 

la 

i 

•4 

1 

1 

i 
I 

1 

1 

i 

» 

l.TO 

2.tS 

3.00 

1.08 
1.63 

i.W 

1.JB 

2.07 

1:11! 



1.73 
1.08 

1.TS 

!.»»( 

1 

10 

u 

s.oa 

1.M 

S.TS 

I.7S 

1.70 

l:S 

17 

■/.KB 

a.  TO 

IIB 
2.00 

i.n 

M 
ZI 

n 

2.07 
•i.i7 

2.S7 

a.  47 

2.10 

2> 

If. 

; 

I.OE 

^ 

1:S 

1:8 

ir7 

1 

..n 

41 

1       I      1 

3.09 
l.» 
l.HI 
1.W 

■1   i 

u 

47 
48 
4S 
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FLOUR— CONTINUED. 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  atrarvM  in  CHoa^f  ill.,  under 

[NoTB.—Flgiires  in  larg*  type  tewte 
FLOUR— Continued. 


Points  of  delivery. 


a 


1 
2 
3 

4 
5 
6 

7 ; 

8  ' 

0 

I 

10 

11 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 

17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
20 
27 
28 
29 

30 

31  , 

32 

33 

34 

35 

30 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 


Genoa  School Nebr . 


Great  Nemaba,  Iowa  School... Nebr. 


Great  Xemaba.  Sao  and  Fox.  MiAsouri 
School Nebr . . 


Omaha  and  Winnebago  SchooIn.Nebr. 


Omnhn  nnd  Winnebago  Agency. Nebr. . 
KiiMhville  (for  Pine  Ridge  Agencv.) 
Nebr :... 


1 

1 

£ 

^ 

o 

dl 

>% 

>» 

** 

■^ 

3 

V 

0 

a 

n 

4 
0 

(y 

O* 

Poundi. 

Poundt. 

100.000 

lOO.OOO 

u 

9 
t 

s 


«i 
p 

5 


1.91  2.10 
1.861  2.00 
1.81 


3,400 

3.200 
55.000  55,000! 


55,000 
1,000.000 


Kushville.or  Chaldron  (for  Pine  Ridge)       1. 000, 000  *l,000.000 


Santee  School Nebr.. 

Santee  Ponca.** Nebr. . 

Stuart  (for  RoHebud  Agency).. Nebr.. 


Valentine     (for    Rosebud     Agency), 
Nebr '.... 


2.500 


1.90 
1.85 
1.80 

1.85 
1.80 
1.76 
2.78 
2.73 
2.68 


1.68 


2.10 
2.00 


1.99 
1.89 


2,500 
65,000: 


750.000 


63,€NN> 


2.60; 
2.55' 
2. 50' 


I 


^ 

f 

s 


I 

m 


1.58 
1.60 


1.60 


1.76:, 


Valcnt  ine  or  Stuart Nebr . 

Carson  School No v . 

Carflon  (for  school) Nov. 


*  To  be  delivt»retl  at  Rushville,  Nebr. 

6  To  bo  delivered  at  the  Ponca  Reservation,  Santee  Agency,  Nebr. 


FLOUB — CONTINUBD. 

advarlitemenl  of  April  S,  1893,  for  farmUking  **ppH«»,  etc. — Continued. 
■t  wUob  wntncla  tuvs  been  awEidad.) 

FI.0l7E-CiinUBiwiI . 


1 

ni 

1 

1 
1 

1 

j 

i 

\ 

s 
i 

1 

1 

1 
i 

i 

6, 
1 

i 
1 

1 

1 

1 

j 

1 

.00 
.82 

1 

1 

j 

a 

1 

1 

8 

2.  IT 
2.07 

1 

W 
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FLOUB— CONTINUED. 


Ahatract  ofpropoaaU  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Chicago,  W.,  under 

[NoTB.— Figan«  in  large  type  denote  rales 
FLOniU- Continued. 


Points  of  delivery. 


s 


t 


7i 


Elko     (for     Western    Shofthono    Pound*. 


2 
3 

4 
5 
6 
7 

8 

0 
10 
11 
12' 

13; 

14  I 

15  I 

16  I 
17 
18 

19 
20 
21 

22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 

30 

31 

32 

33  i 

34 

35, 

36  : 

37  I 

38  I 

39  '• 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 

48 
40 
50 
51 

52 
53 
54 
55 


Agency) Nc  v. 


NevMla  Agency Nev. . 

Wadswortli  (for  Nevada  Agency), 
l(ev 


Western  Shoshone  Agency.Nev.. 
Albuquerque  School >.  Mox. . 


Dolce  Side  Track  (for  Jicarilla 
Agency) N.  Mez 


Gallup  (for   Navajo   Agency), 
N.Mex 


Jicarilla  Agency N.  Mez . 


MeHcalero  Agency N.Mex.. 


Navajo  Agency N.  Mex . . 


Santa Fe  School N.Mex. 


Bismnrck    (for    Standing    Kock 

Agency) N".  I>ak.. 

Dvvua  Lake  Agency N.  Dak. . 


Turtle    Mountain     Koscrvatlon 
N.Dak 


Devils  Lake  Station N.Dak. 

Devils  Lake N.Dak. 


35,  (XN? 

18,500 
18,500 


35.000 
115,000 


100,000 


65,000 


100,000 


Las    Cruccs    (for     Mescalero  : 
Agency) N.Mex..     100,000 


91,000 


65,000 


700.000! 
20,000 


144,000 


104,000 
144,000 


Poundi. 
35,000 


I 
I 

n 


3.21 
3.1ii 
3.03 
3.01 
2.03 


i 

m 
o 


3.29 
3.19 
3.00 


18,500 


I 


3.21 
3.11 
3.03 
3.01 
2.93 


3.01 
2.91 
2.81 


^A 


I 

Pi 


!  ? 


J 


2.59     2.1 
2.86 
2.76 


2.48     2.30 


I 

2.69     2.96   SI.38 

2.86 

2.66 


115,000 


100,000 


2.47 
2.37 
2.29 
2  27 

2.19 

I 


2.40. 

2.35 

2.30. 


2.47 

!    2.37 

2.27 


2.24  2.47 
2.27 
2.17 


2.60. 

2.59 

2.51 

2.49' 

2.41, 


2.77 
2.«7 
2.57 


91,000 


65,000 


70,000!        70,000 


90,000 


3.10. 

3.00 

2.92 

2.9o: 
9.891 

8.38! 

3.28 

3.20| 

3.18' 

3.10 

2  30 

3.29 

3.21 

3.10 

3.11 


2.37 
2.27! 
2.17' 
2.97; 


3.40 
3.35 
3.30 


2.40 
2.35: 
2  30 


2.87 
2.77 


3.27 
3.17 
3.07 


2.47 
2.87 
2.27 


2.17. 
2.07 

1.87 

I 

2.31'. 

2.21 

2.011 


2.17 
1.97 
1.87 


2.20 


PLOUB — CONTINUED. 
adrrrlUememt  of  Aprils,  1895,  for /untMing  tupplia,  etc.— 
tt  wliiob  wntracta  h>TB  been  ■wkrded.] 

FLOUH-ContlBiud. 
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2.U 
B.*l 
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i 
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i 
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1 

1 
1 

w 

a 

H 
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1 
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s 

5 

1 

i 

1 
^ 

1 

1 

3 

8 

^^ 

lis?] 
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2.00 
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it 

IJ 

19 
30 

1.7B 

3.og 

1.<X 

1.'.': 

XZ 

a.  in 

IS 
XK 

!S 

I.  ID 
l.W 
I.  BO 

a.w 

Z.M 

HO 

3.10 

M 

3B 
311 
10 

LM 

I- 

1.ST 

t«l 

i..ti 

l.TSi 

LW 

u 

l.« 

a 

1 
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FLOUR — CONTINUED. 


AhntrnH  of  propoBah  received  and  coniraoU  awarded  in  Ckicoffo,  TIL,  undmr 

[NoTB.—FigiirM  is  largct  type  denote  raftM 
FLOUR— ContinncHl. 


Points  t)f  delivery. 


a 


1 

2 
3 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

11 
12 
13 
U 
15 
16 
17 
18 

19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
20 
27 
28 

29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 

42 
43 
44 

45 
46 
47 

4H  ; 


1 


3 


ee 


9 

0 

c 


Fort  Tott«n  School. 


i  PoundM. 
N.  Dak..     88,000 


RoUa  (for  T.  M.  Band) X.  Dak. 


Standing  Rock  Agency N.  Dak . . 


144,000 


700,000 


Darlington  (for  Cheyenne  and  Arapa- 
hoe Schools  and  Agency) ( >kla. .    635, 000 


Oklahoma  City  (for  Sac  and  Fox  ScIiooIh), 
OkU 


500,000 


39.500 


Oklahoma Okla..     39.600 

I 

i 

Schools  andAgcncy 39,500 

Pawnee  School Okla..;    35,000 

White  Eagle  (for  Ponca,  Pawnee,  etc.), 
Okla 


Pounds. 
N8,000 


J44,000 


700,000 


6.15,000 


it 


1.39 


2.23 
2.05 
1.51 


i 

cS 


2.09 
1.90 


2.11 
1.90 


39,.100 


74,800 


Chamberlain  (for  Lower  Brule). S.  Dak...  170,000 


Cheyenne  River  Agency S.  Dak . . 


Flandreau  School S.  Dak. . 


Forest  City  ( for  Cliey  enne  River  Agency) , 
S.Dak 


420.000 


35,000 


420.000 


74,8O0 


4*.M>,000 
35,000 


2.28 
2.10 
1.56 


2.15 


Highmoro  (for  Lower  Brule). 
Lower  Brule  Agency 


.  S.Dak..    170,000 


S.Dak..    170. (MK)  • 


m 


2.36 
2.26 
2.00 


2.09 
1.80 


1.96 
1.90 
L85 


<*it 

'** 

• 

J! 

S 

A4 

5 

Q 

1 

JS 

• 

Ik 

A4 

s 

1^ 

2.07 

2.17 

2.57 

LIT 

1.87 

2.07 

2.17 

2.57 

2.07 

l.»7 

2.70 

2.60 

1.A7 

i.rr 

1.77 


1.89 
1.79 
L74 


2.45 
2.35 
2.15 


2.03 
L93 
2.82 
2.22 

2.20 
2.10 


1.98 
1.83 

1.73 


2.40 
2.80 


adcertiiemen  t  of  April  S,  1 
Ktirbiolioc 


PLOUB — CONTISITED. 

5,/nr/«rflii(A(»9«iipplle»,«(c,— Con  tinned. 
■nl«l.| 

VIX)CR— CoDliDiud. 


i 

i 

1 

i 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

P.' 

1 
a. 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

8 

1 

I 

U 

1 

VM     1.07) 

1      1 

\ 

.fj 

1 ! " 1 1 1 

6 

■ 

Ill 
v.Ol 

1 

s 

i!fls 

I 

» 

13 

'      : 

S.1B 

101 
l.tM 
141 

\               1                ' 

IT 

i 

U 

» 

23 

1 

a.  IB 
i.ns 

a.ui 

l.tM 

a.» 

2.U 

1 

DO 

l.fiS 

i 

M 

i  ■  1  '  '  ' 

■  .Wf 

l-flll 

M 

■ 

1.30 

i.sa 

31 

1.76 

LW 

12 
48 

1  ' 

,.« 

IS 

4T 

iMT  or» — VOL  :; — 43 


674  FI.OTTH — CONTTNUED. 

Abatraet  of  propoiaU  reeeietd  and  eonlraeti  ateardei  I«  CMoogo,  lU.,  i 
[Nun — FignnatD  larga  tyiw  douita 
FLOTIR-CoiiUdiiwI. 


J 

1 

PmnHofdoliTwy, 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

i 
l 

1 

/•«.«).. 

'■i^^ 

Isi 

..S 

2.18 

1.S0 

LSO 

•iia 

230,000 

130,000 

«,OIXI 
330,000 

uo.«xi 

140,000 

1*0,000 
200.0011 
120,000 

ISO.  000 

IS,  000 
80,000 
M,000 
171,000 

883^  oon 

3«S,000 
100,000 

J3UOOO 

l.M 

OiintrAfmcj- ruh  . 

Oiiniy{f(iriiBanoy) UUh., 

rriiB8Hlion(nffi:inlali  A({aiiry>Utiih.. 

1 40.0*0 

11 

ii 

■  90,»00 

1 

37 

ia.ooo 

(*l 
t79.000 

l!il5 

a.  IB 

I.M 

3.17 

I.U 

3.M 
1.20 

to     CuBper  (for  ShMlioUB  Agency). ...Wyp.. 
n     L«ndK(furSliMbonoAKBnoy)...Wj-c..- 

LTB 

1 

1*0.000 

1 

eck  with  tlllB  bid  uid  n. 


PLOUE — CONTINUED. 
advwUieBicnt  of  April  3,  IS&5,  for  /Drnitking  lappliei,  etc. — Continued. 
■t  wMoh  ooDtruM  h»e  Ikcd  avanled.] 

FLOrit— CoDUnnHl. 


►4 

i 

^ 

1" 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

-a 

1 

1 

I 

i 

1 

1 

a 
1 

1 

» 

a 

&u 

1.70 

J.M 

a!og 

1« 

siis 

S.1IT 

9.SO 

a2.ss 

11 

a!  OS 

2.au 

,.» 

11 

1.00 

.1. 

i» 

3.81 

El 

siis 

B.fiS 

9.JMI 

oass 

23 

i.M 

IS 
2» 

LIS 

11 

..„ 

a 

s.r3 

1.73 
1.S8 

B7 

,?iS 

t? 

AWUldaliTeiBtB^coojror  AMpahoeluoe  StaUoa  at  f  1.2}  per  100  paDnd*  DTBrprioesi 


676      HARD  BBEID,  HOHIKT,  LASD,  AHD  UESS  POBK. 

AbtiriKl  of  propotait  rtoeivtd  tuti  ooMtntot*  iiiMrd«tI  ia  CAiMfa,  HI,,  ata 
[KoTB.— Flguiw  In  UrgB  tj>p*  d«iui(«  n 
HAKI)  BKXAD. 


1 

P„l..l...f.l,llvw)-, 

1 

i 

1 

1 
J 

J 
1 

J 

1 

1 

1 

{l',:S 

^'^ 

' 

UmBba K.-bf- 

\"" 

... 

Fort  Lewli  School  Colo.. 

Fort  Lewis Colo.. 

Clilc«go lU.- 

BnJWIii.T«llBy MBin.. 

KanMlCily Mo,, 

1  nuo 

.    .:.   \ 

■lM 

B 

:::::?:;■?-::;; 

lir-":'^' 

^l:^^:^^'^':^:::::::'^-. 

1 

1 

cLiJago.' ;::::::;;:::;::. .in;:j  «.7» 

Chii'itjin.DrHoDIitFlBniilntSrhagI '      1.000 

SiomCllv lows..     «P,7M 

U<mnr  I-tiuuui -MU^li..       1,00( 

V     ripmlonr  Sc'hoof Siinii..;         MO 

■ 

Ban-flfj    itomli. 

1  1 

IJH'      "« 

W 

Oiii.hH.Kebr,.orK«iM«Cil.y.Mo 

a 

1 

'  Dollveiy  to  be  luide  st 


tTobeili>llvnmlliif 
d  ■■  Pure  tanl ' 
*"'CotDpounil  Urf-" 


HABD  BREAD,  HOHINT,  LABD,  AVD  HESS  POBS. 

adrerliiemft  of  AprUS,  1S95, /or fttmiiking  tmppUtt,  tte. — Contitiii«d. 
■t  which  rmtraolo  have  barn  >waid*d.1 

HART)  BRSAD. 


H 


..» ...,'....',..' ' 

;::::::::::  S 

■"Vi 1 

ZI}...Zl.Z 

::::::::;::::::::: 

:::::  i 
:::::  1 

:;:;:E;;p;; 

^=W= :^:: 

::;::!:::::;::::::; 
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B.TE 
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1      1      1 

1 
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i;; 

/T.a»i 

.0.M 

u,«i ■... 

■» 

1      r     ■ 

w«,: . . 

hS.3i 

1 

a.no 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

,... 

1 

I..7. 

JH.OD 

1 

14.  «l 

1 [ 

*14  3* 

11.75 

11. « 



_ 



I 

_ 

/  within  Ihlrty  daVFi  of  f Iwlng of  contimcv. 

f  600  buToln  lu  DersDibUi'tU  burela  Id  flnthklfof  JaonaiT. 
tM&baiTelxilellTFredat  ChicaEDat«12.4T;  dslWerad  at  OnuW  Msin 
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HOLLBD  OATS  AND   0AT6. 
Ab»tra«t  of  propoialt  reetivtd  and  oMilnielj  avarded  i»  CHieaf^,  HI.,  m 


[Hon^-FlgQiM  Id  IngB  ^pa  deaota  n 


ROLLED  OATS. 


1 

„.„.,„.,,..„ 

1 

i 

1 

1 
1 

i 

s 

i 
It 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

S™Trii:iiV-V";.v;.v.;.::;;:.v"M"]l: 

Pimndi. 

Toun-J 

2.W 

J 

W.1K 

g.01 

5.TEI 

ikfB 

KH1HU.CII)- .". Ma.. 

34  IAS 

•.BS 

!!  Sril'liEf" ^wJ- 

11 

Art. 

60,000 
M.OOD 
10.000 

«o,oco 

so.  000 

W.O0I 

ii 

00,000 

l.BT 

''■'■■?■•■ 

«o.eoa 

i.n 

".■.■.V-KtilS: 

]al)..UlDii. 

IH.OOO 

IS     RiBl'mrorOuiii'&ihiinl) 

g 

UiDD. 

Mo.. 

3e.ooo 

Ml 

32     Lolhrop 

iSZ! 

hU 

84  1  Senec*  (for  QuHpaw) 

j 

PoluU  of  'IcIiTBiy, 

1 

& 

^ 
h 

it 

1 

5 

g 

■§. 

i 

i 

P«„ndM. 

S:S 

oo.ooc 

w;oiK 

w^ooi 

11,  .101 
TO.WIO 

as.oon 

1^,000 

1!:S 

10.000 
12.001 

ibIooi 
saiooi 

Pound: 

1.U 

30,000 
14,SOO 

i.9d 

;::::i^:: 

'•" 

i 

'.V.'s!  Dak! '. 

as.ooo 

.10.00fl 

loloon 

!s  fssSSASV;;;;;:::::: 

■••"» 

■Wis.. 

Wis.. 

s  S5S=^^;:;:^::: 

93,000 

,.» 



1 

BOLLED  OATS  AND  OATS. 

adverUimnmi  of  April  f,  1S9S, /or /umiihing  iHppli«i,  elo. — Coctinned. 
■t  whloh  coDtnoU  lUTe  Iwan  kwuded.) 

BOLLED  OATS. 
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■  KS 
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Ll 
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1.38 

1.Z8 

,.« 

L«? 

1  41 
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1 
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1 

1 

M 

1 

1 

1 

s 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
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1.TI 

1 

J 

1 

i 
I 

1 

s 

1 

5 

1 

i 

t 

«■ 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1.M 
LSI 

i.» 

... 

27 

» 

DO 

1 

l.M 

1  BO      1  43 

1.7 

l.« 

el  11 

*J7 
1.M 

l.TD 

1.4I* 

l- 

1.31 

1.88 

lio 

38 

iS" 

tJH 

1  ts 

1.TS 
LIB 

LB 

1.04 

l.flB 

a. 54 

1,4Q 

I.I7 

43 
4t 
44 

1  IS 

].* 

i.se 

. 



'    ___ 

2S,«M  pannilii  Kwanlnl 


IM  pannilii 
tw  aellTen 


d  To  b«  dellTerod  at  the  aohool. 


iry  A.  EMtWi  25,000  pODudi  awanled  (o  Patrlok  E.  Byms. 


SALT  (cOAEaB). 
Ahttract  ofpropoiaU  tteeirfd  and  watraeU  avard«d 


Ckieago,  III., 
[SoTK, — FiBures  In  Urge  tjp*  (Uoob 
SALT  (CUAKSE). 


1 
1 

roiul.  nf  -IrllTcty 

i 

1 

I 

1 

1 

■i 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 
1 

FurtMiJ.™  School Arl.. 

3.10 

a!  as 

■"i"og 

a.  ST 

3.33 

..« 

g.m 

IS 

tin 

.Ml 

"'1 

.07 

SiSuKSSSSki-iiS::: 

.-.::;: 

s!uMt 

.57 

4     N«tuw«kM{rorKick««M.ScliooIj-Kiiii.. 

J6     rolti.wn1_ot,>loS<-hmr: K„i... 

1.17 

.•7 

■.•45 

'■S   ■•!S 



1.78 

i,«su 

ii 

l.SOO 
15011 

■iss 

3,MO 

?:8S!! 

.Kl 
2.30 

f,  ^Sr-i-r^E^ir^."!'.:.?,'.:!!;: 

1.M 

:§o    Mr 

r^ 

'S:!S! 

Ik 

» 

Unrbiun  Sratlun  (f<.rVUokr»1)-Mont 
Hntlinul  Aeratr Monl- 

{SSs;fe;::;::;-.;;;;-.:M::!; 

'.'.'.'.'.'.  "i'.m 

2.M 



■■,"S 

4;ii6ii 

4,SS 

i.BS 



8J 

lnik»Hi  Ctl]:  (i*ur  WiiiDcli'ieo  K<^h<BlJ, 

!»' 

■■.-Ti- 

■re 

i.3t 

37  1  Sniit™  AKi-ney  Kul  Deliool NtUr. 

3»'  tiuitn- Aa-UTf Nebr. 

'•SSS 

1.10 

.78 

i!si 

a  To  Im  dcllvcnd  at  TeDgue  KlTcr  Agency. 


SALT    (cOAHSE). 


adrerUteKml  of  April  S,  1,9S6,  for /tmiiihimg  lappliei,  tic. — Continued, 
at  vbloli  oontnoU  b*v«  bwti  awnnltnl.] 

liALT  (COARSE). 
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1   IB 

1.U 

1.00 
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1 

1 
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BALT  (cOAEBe)— CONTimJED. 


AIniract  of  propeiatM  receivad  and  eoniracU  ateardrd  in  CUeago,  lU.,  I 

[KoTi FigurH  In  Urge  tjpt  danott 

SALT  (COAHSK)— CoDtisard. 
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IT     Sho  null  Foi  XgeBfj  and  K«boobi . 

Id     SvL-rTColonvSriiool 

IB     wElti.E«lel(brPoo(».ttcl 

i   MA 

I.S3 

^1 

•■'i 

::::; 

S3 

^■!::;^™^k*r;e;?4r""'::::::::'" 

...H.l>.ll.. 

°E 

i:«7 

l.SB 

■  .» 

30 

f'oTMl  Clly  (for  Oheyi-nno   Kiv« 

Agrncyj, 

l.qw.TUrnlBAgai«, S.D.k.. 

Ynnklnn  Agencv K.  Uuk.. 

(in«ii  Buy  AjRiiicy  (Mvnuniuni'O  Scliuol).  Wis. . 

'fsa 

J  J40 

.91 

.91 

30 

.w 

(iDciiiaifiiruhuol) 

W*"-- 

.08 

' 

■•' 

i 

SALT  (FINE). 


Ari.. 

im\ 

3.600  ' 
2.OO0  ; 

700 
1,000 

1,300 

wlooo' 

a.  IT 

1 

JttIM 

3.T1 

■•"I 

Apiicho.), 

*.« 

i.X  1.29 

4.38  ::::'. 

3  0«»0 

i.n 

LW 

"l!!Arti! 

'.'.'.'.'.Atil:. 

41     Phffli.ii  School 

C  1  San  Cil™  AgBicy 

1:;; 

i.n  

1»©<>0 

■i.i 

■Tii 

liiSi::::: 

«.rort^uu..8oh«.l 

8ALT   (COiBSE)^-COHTIHUED. 
advertUement  of  April  S,  JS9S,  for  furniihing  »»ppl\e*,  eto. — Cuntiuaed. 


>e  been  avtarded.) 

iiALT  (COABSK)— Contlno 
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Hi 
1 

Pi 

i 

i 

1 

^ 

i 

i 
i 

j_ 

1 

i 
J 

-< 

i 
1 

«9 

1 

1 

i 

, 

l.TS 

1.4D 

1.93 

::::" 

.83 

.« 

■.:::::. 

J.  73 

I.IB 

I.IW 

-•B 

.ua 

Ltd 

.93 

.« 

1 

SALT  (FIMB). 




■  43 

s,*s 

4.m 

S.11J 

::i3 



Z.S5 

2.Ln 

3.M 

9  IN 

J    MS 

2.25 

1  84 

fULT   (FINE)^-C0MTIM  UlCU. 

(Non— FliciNS  la  1h|>  tfpa  disM*  ntM 


1  I  Fori  Levi*  Rdmol. 

si 


l^nwio  (fur  Koutlieni  I'ta  Agrary).-. 


1^     JKlUrnrPntUwiUiinleScliool).. 


Fo<i>lini<r<>r\Vhllc£iiTth.eU'.l Mill 

Lothrop  (fur  WhlU  Eiulli,  Mr.) Uln 

PiprHtMia  Rrhonl Miii 

I  riu-Mune  (far  Mhooli MLn 

»uuiit  Plrawnl  acbool Uir 

SlupcalfbrguBiMiw) U 

.  ArhaffwCKrlniilluid) UoB 

ITrM'lEfi«t  Aernrr Uon 

I  Diirhui  Station  (for  BIwkfMt  A|piiEy)..Ui>ii 
'  FIMliead  AgEBoy  (Uaiiue  Baud) Hob 

Vflit  llelluiip  A|{BiiD]r Mm 


lliirl<in(br  Flirt  UrlhnanAniiRy) Uont. 

'  PonlnrSlKtlDD  Ifur  Fort  P«-EAp-iiry)... Mont. 

Itril  lloiik  (for  Lmnlil  AKOUoy) Unnt.. 

l^liiKlrmKfia'FiDiiKIiIsgAinniry) Nflir.. 

.  IhikiitaCity  (rurlhnabaaninrimiolHjpiwlKwlM) 


nmi  Wlnnrbuun  Aamrv Mel 

nnrlWinnsbBciiwlxiolfl Krl 

lle(forl'lni'liUlpr-).. Krt 


flu" 

WOO 

S.*l 

2,5(10 
5.<l.ili 

IB 

.Ml 

?nl 

300 

1.91 

iv^ 

400 

LSI 

400 

^ 

atio 

l.MU 
1.311.) 

],s«o 

1.08 

i.w 

SOe        1.39 


SALT   (fine)— COMTINUED. 


attvtrtittnmt  of  AfHl  t,  1895,  fur  funitking  tuppliei,  «la.— Contiuued. 
SAI.T  (FINK)— Contiuiunl. 


J 
i 

2.S8 

1 

1 

1 

1 

It 

ii 

ill 

il  1 

1 

ii 

i 

^ 

i 

1 

i 

i 

1 

■.M 

i 

1.M 

.97 

5 ;" 

M 

M 

^ 

[...'.. 

'               i               1 

■         1 

1 

i 

■ 

■"i:is" 

1.10 

:::"!;j:::: 

:::!:::::::::: 

:::::::: 

iio' 

"i.is" 

HI 

2.3B 

1.M 

33 

1.5S 

zn:z::ooz:p::::':z^::"z 

i 

i; 

.W 



1,11 

1.08 

'■" 

i                  1         ,                              ! 
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BALT  (fIKe)— COHTHroBD. 


AlMinut  o/pnpoiali  rteeived  and  oontToeU  aioared  In  OUemf»,  ItL,  w 

[Kon Tiipat*  in  Ui|e  OT*  daaato : 

SALT  <Fn{B)-<J»n(liiMd. 


^il 


^stc«  Affsiiey 

KiiBlM  Aiency  uiilljulioal... 

(iinion  Srhoef. 

Klliii  (for  Wnateni  ShmhoDiiJ 
Navoda  AgiMuy 


Alliliii 


^,  .,„™.j -.N.Mm. 

Sostn  Fe  Hubml N.Uan. 

Kulom  ObBrukM  Si'hool V.C. 

I'urt  UortligW  School N.rok. 

MiDdan  (for MuullBg Bock). -N.Dak. 

SbmillDEKuokAgPUsy N. 

......__P.._  .r_  CLeyonno  nod  J 


[     liw 


dAmi* 

....OklB. 


4.000        14,000  .. 


..Okla 


Kenr  Colony  Bflbool Ukla 

I  -uTilMKiiElB|Ibrl>oiH9,eM.|---  Okla 

Amotir  (HiryiiaktnD  AgCDi^y)  .K.  Dak 
niamliiTlaln  (for  Crow  Drrokl.S.  Dak 

(:bl^ycD■la  IUtu  Agency S.  Dak 

Crow  Crcpk  Agmoy S.  I)Bk 

Fluilnu  SeliODl y.Dik 

Forwt    City    (for     Chpyonno     ItiTe 
Ap-m-yl.. 


l*chuol S.  Dak. 

Yiinktou  Agonoy a.Ilak. 

Ouray  Anacv - -.-^^Utuhr 

1'  rlcB  Station  (for(  )ur«y  AKenoy ) .  trUh . 
rrice    KUtlon   (for    Tlolah  Agency), 

0Uih - 

1'lntnh  Agm( 


fa 

Sluiviinu  (tbr  Mbdoi 

'I'amah  Mskuol 

Tgniali(for«:liool). 


....UUh. 


Wis. 

lODaoSrhaoD.U'la. 


WHEAT. 


39 

Flathcn-I  Agwicy M«nt. 

nslwo 

100, 009 

as 

aooooi  14 

I.M 

...J 1 1... 

Gro,nBd:yAg™Vyanas;h;«J":;.WU:: 

Hrocn  Bay  Agency W  .- 

Orwn  Bay  Ageoi'y Wfa. 

1.36 

1-3B 

1 

1            1 

SALT  (fine) COHTINUED. 

advertiMaattHt  of  April  S,  1895,  /or/umuUng  iiijiplut,  tic. — Continnsd. 


SALT  (ITNB)— Contlniitd. 
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i 

Pi 

li 
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1 
1 

* 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

I.M 

i.aTt 

1  tS 

LK 

1.99 

2.tl 

l.*T 

■  6a 

1.04 

l.S* 

a.49 

a3.U 

9*0 

b2,J1 
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, . 

i 

sNaohMk  with  till 
WHEAT. 


1 

LU 

IM 

!■«. 

i.sa 

1.U 

1 1ft 

i'i 

SiO-T  (pine)— COHTINUBD. 


Abitrael  o/propotaU  r»oeived  and  oontraci*  amirei  in  Ckioago,  III.,  itti4«r 
[Kon — FIkotm  In  large  typa  denote  nte* 
BALT  (PENB)— ContlDiMd. 


, 

PointaofilBllvory. 

j 

i 

1 

1 

< 

1 

►4 

i 
1 

1 

amlee  Aitency Ncbc. 

round.. 

2.1HW 
2!  001 

law 

I.«M 
'soil 

p-.-. 

1.91 

LtO 

Nov»i.Agenoy Mer.. 

W«lem  ShmbODe  Agonoy Nev  . 

Al bun norqne School  frr:.....N.MM.. 

90«H> 

IS 

air 

H 

3.09 

i,HSa 

l.»3 

S-n 

2.01 

3.(19 

*-.■" 

as: 

LS7 

lift-Wra  Cherokee  School N.C.. 

MMdan  (for  SUodiiig  Koek) -H.  D»k  -  . 

Standing  Hook  Ageney N.  I>ak.. 

DnrUDrnn  (for  Cheyenno  ud  Ar.™- 
K  tldBlr'(VVr  k«w  Bohoirt)  ?.""!"!  Okla . 

Sopir  Coluoy  School Okl«. 

wrilIeEuIejrorl>ol]i!il,eW.)....OkU. 

ChTmbiTl^ntfmC^wSJSJU'Dlk: 
Chnyenno  Kiver  Agsuoy 8.  D»k. 

l.» 

a.  00. 

"SSS 

.M) 
1.39 

L«8 
.ft 

.93 
1.41 

a 

1.7« 

i.es 

.79 
.» 
t28 
lift 

300 

i-s 

.... 

1^8 

38 

Korest    City    {for     Chayouoe     RJvor 

p,Sr«tf.:-.::::;;::::::;::ISS: 

MO 
£00 
1.500 
4.700 
*,700 

4.000 
4,00( 

M 

500 

9M 

"j're 

iS 

Ynnkton  Agonoy 3.D»k. 

Price    HtktioD   (for    Olatah  Agency), 

L» 

X.U 

93 

rintah  Agency Utah. 

4,IMM» 

a.  79 

i.it 

To,nal,aoWl Wle. 

Tom.li|for>obool) Wi.- 

1.47 

3O0 



t.4l 

1.07 

•  Vo  awud. 
■WHEAT. 


Flathead  AKBBoy Mont- 

M.000 
BO,  000 

».ooo 
l7^ooo 

1TB.  000 

annnn 

1.1* 

1           i           1 

1  14 

San  t™  iWioor Nebr.. 

Orcen  Bay  Agency  and  Bcbool -WI.-. 

Green  Buy  ABenoy Wi«.. 

Qreon  Bny  Ageney Wl>.. 

S-i''.».r:":^.*:':r!!::::Sl::: 

1.3B 

IM>0«0 

l.W 

BALT  (fine) CONTINUED. 


aieertUtnumt  of  Jpril  S,  13$S,  for  firniiking  tuppiia,  ete. — Continned. 
at  whlcih  contnMta  baTebeam  awarded,) 

SALT  (FDTE)— CimUnn«d. 
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•i-g 
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1  so 

9^0 
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aKoebMkwIthlliUUd. 
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TSANSPORTATIOir. 
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1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
IG 
17 
18 
10 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
20 
27 
28 
20 
30 
31 
32 
33 
84 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
40 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
5D 
60 
61 
62 
6:i 
6i 
65 
66 
67 
68 


Ahatract  of  proposals  received  and  coniracis  awarded  in  Chicago,  777.,  «iNbr  adver 

[Note. — Figures  in  lurge  typo  denote  rates 


From. 


New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


To— 


Howie Ariz . 

Caiw  Grande Ariz . 

Colorado  River  Agency Ariz. 

Fort  Apache : .' Ariz . 

Fort  Mojave Ariz. 

Holbrook Ariz. 

Pha*nix .* Ariz. 

San  CarioB  Agency Ariz. 

Ager r Cal. 

San  Jacinto Cal . 

Colorado  River  Spur.  Fort  Yuma Cal. 

Iloopa  Valley  Agency Cal . 

Perria Cal. 

Porterville Cal. 

Round  Valley  Agency Cal . 

San  Francisco .* Cal . 

Uk  iah Cal . 

Fort  Lewis Colo. 

(}rand  Junction Colo, 

HcHpenis Colo . 

Ignncio Colo . 

Hisniarck N.  Dak . 

Devils  Lake  Agency N.  Dak. 

Fort,  I Jcrthold  Agency N.  Dak . 

Fort  Stevenson  River  Landing. .  .N".  Dak. 

FortTotten N.Dak. 

Mandan N .  Dak . 

Minot N.Dak. 

Rolla N.Dak. 

Standing  Rock  Agency N.  Dak. 

Armour S.  Dak . 

(;hanil>erlain S.  Dak . 

Crow  Creek  Agency S.  Dak. 

Flandreau S.  Dak . 

Cheyenne  River  Agen(\v S.  Dak . 

Lower  Brule  Agency S.  Dak . 

Pierre S.  Dak. 

Yankton  Agency S.  Dak. 

Blat^kfoot Idaho . 

Fort  Lai>  v?ai Idaho . 

Lc  wiston Idaho. 

Ross  Fork Idaho. 

( 'hicAgo Ill . 

Chickasha Ind.  T . 

M  inco Ind.  T . 

M iiHcogoe Ind.  T. 

Darlington Okla. 

Guthrie Okla. 

Kildare Okla. 

Kiowa  Agency Okla. 

Oklahoma  City Okla. 

White  Eagle Okla. 

Re<lRo<'k. Okla. 

Sioux  City Iowa. 

Arkansas  City Kans . 

Caldwell Kans. 

Cale Kans . 

Elgin Kans. 

lloyt Kans. 

Lawrence Kans . 

Netawaka Kans. 

Whit«  Cloud Kans. 

Mount  Pleasant Mich . 

Browns  Valley Minn . 

Detroit Minn. 

Diiluth M  inn . 

Fos«ton Minn . 

Lothrop Minn . 

Pil>e8tone Minn . 


>» 

« 


3        : 

«   _: 

«'2.90l 
03.24! 


^•4.54 


e3.31 
«3.57 


«3.80 
«3.28 
*3.67 


^2.78i 
03.64 


e3.40 


I  m3.64 
I  m2.73 
I  tn  3. 58 
{  7n3.  23 
ml.9ff 
ml. 41 
tn  2. 00 
tn2.00 
ml.  41 
ml.  23 
ml.  18 
ml.  33 


C2.60 

eSl.HS 

i4.36; 

a4.*J3 

{4.0*J, 

c3.23l 

C3.36 

o3.30< 

m9.90 

m9.90> 

m3.*J»i 

r6.00 

m2.82 

mS.AM 

r  6.361 

63.30 

m4.00i 


9 
% 


flO 

> 

h4 


P 

r 


0  3.27 
(74.89 
a  4. 70, 
174.27 
a3.58 
a  3. 56 

a3.37| 


d3.02 

/t4.53 

1*4.44 

A  4.  23 

m3.84 

d3.30 

p3.I4 

93.98 


a  3. 67     (23.42 


n3.49 
n3.64 


a  3. 40 
a  3. 69' 


03.22 


0  3. 13,  n  9.64  • 
03.58' 


a3.50 


m.03' 
m.97! 


m.83! 


a  4. 20  ff3.43 

a3.99mil.7il 
a  4. 251  d  3.38 
a4.30,m3.OT 

a2.15! 

al.63't4>1.39 
yL76 


al.87j 
a  1.98 
al.87 
a  2. 10 


a  1.58 
aL69 
a  1.99 
a  1.39' 


e  1.03 

a;L26 
icL27 
01.53 
aE.97 
el.  03 


flP.85' 
a;  1.32: 


ml.  271 


m3.60l 


m2.73 

m3.09 

6.35 

irL34 

irl.29 

a;1.40 

a;  1.28 

a;  1.26 

21.41 

a^I.35 

xl.26 

xl.26 

xl.26 

m.NO 

ml.I4 

ml. 14 

ml. 13 

ml.08 

m.73 

m.yy 
m.sr 

m.81 
»>.64 
m.98 
m.84 
m.55 
ml.04 
m.98 
m.78 


a  1.99' 
al.64 
a  1. 73j 
a  3. 24 


m2.83 


n3.63 
113.22 

ns.sa 

113.23 


o2.90 
O2.80 


a  3. 48 
a  3. 47 
0.63 
al.63i 
a  1.61' 
a  1. 79 
a  1.59 
al.74 
a  1.71 
a2.10i 
a  1.89 
a  1.73 


m2.83 


n2.68 


cl.33, 
9i»1.33 


I  n2.68 


^ 


a] 

0 


73, 

82' 


cl.27 

a;  1.35 

dl.51 

2  1.95 

xl.95 
2l.*J5 


•1.44 


>L44 
U.44 
11.44 


al.68 
al.74, 
a  1.69. 
a  1. 48i 
a  1. 38 
al.lll 
aL09 
aL07 

a. 64 
a  1.56 
a  1.41 

a.  94 
a  1.40 
a  1.39 
al.23 


jrl.27 


S1.28 
01.19 

2.87 
0.84 
0.94 
2.78 
0.63 
2.92 
2.85 


>1.34 
U.34 
11.34 
U.29 


>.96 


M.53i 
11.64 


U.49' 


»L75' 


>1.09 

Vi.'is 


2L13 

M.28 

2.92 


a  40  days.  bXo  time  giyen.  0  20  days.  d34  days.  0  35  days.  f50  days,  at  40  days  to  Colorado 
Kiyer,  thence  hy  first  boat.  A  34  days  to  Colorado  Kiver,  thence  by  first  boat,  i  60 'days  to  Yuma 
only,  thense  by' first  boat.  j54  days.  I;  45  days.  230  days  to  Colorado  River,  thence  by  first  bo«t. 
m 30  days,    n  80  days,  or  as  required,    o  00  days,    p 44  days.    ^39  daya.    r  60  ditys,  as  long  as  rottda 
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iisement  of  April  2j  1895,  for  furnishing  transportation  for  the  Indian  Senm'S. 
at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 


New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Sioux 

City,  Iowa. 

§ 
-s 

■§ 

1-5 

• 

• 

< 

♦a 

.?  * 

ft 

s 

§ 

1 

t 
£ 

•mm 

1 

• 

a 

• 

• 

^     1 

C      ■ 
9 

■*^ 

90 
< 

• 

> 

s 

• 
Hi 

1 

K 

• 

5zi 

• 

s 
c 
ee 

a 

1 

■ 
• 

< 

I 

a  9.55 

a  3. 19 
/4.82 
/4.34 
/4.05 
m:i.90 
a3.40 
0  3.47 
m3.35 

...... 

a2.40 

a2.  65 

t2. 50  c9.40 

i 

1 

1 

(2.70    t:*l.!kA' 

a  2. 93: 

>3.03 

1 

2 

/4.42 

/4.04 

/3.80 

m2. 90 

<4.19 
a  3.69 

23.38 
09.65 

^4.89 
a  4. 37 
p3.93 
a3.04 
a3.24 

'a3.'2i 

»4.98 
M.34 
'4.03 

8 

•4.15; 

1 

...... .1 

4 

L 

6 

"  / d.'oo! 

23.29 
■3.  35 

(t 

O3.20 

o3.20l 

m3.00: 

(3.30 
03.45 

C9.87 

03.20 

mtl.NN 

7 

•  ••••■  • 

93.17 

d3.60 

8 



0 

, 

C9.90I   m3.00 
c3.25m9.N6 

10 



/3.80 

/3.26 

03.37 

•3.38 

1 

11 



r6.35 
m9.69 

1 

12 

1 

C3.66 



a. 3. 51 
a3.58 

*  m3. 02 
m3.67 

13 

03.68 
o7.05 

03.25 
06.65 

C3.50 

m3.16 
r6.40 

b3.00 
m5. 10 

14 

15 

C9.95 

a  3. 40 

1             ' 

16 

/3.80 

04.60 

ui.os 

■  *  *  "  * 

/3.30 

0  4.00 

03.80 

03.00 

02.60 

(1.30 

21.25 

ml.65 

ml.65 

21.25 

(1.00 

cl.15 

(1.25 

m98 

(.80 

(.38 

2.63 

(.31 

m.68 

2.fKS 

(.85 

2.65 

m2.00 

0SI.55 

0  2.25 

ml.9l 

1 L ... 

17 

tii.'30 

(3.40 
(9.15 
(9.45 
(9.45 

. 

a»  04 

»3.33  713.19 
r2.35   n2.83 
•3.32   n3.09 
22.99    «2.  86 

18 

; 

04.40 
03.60 
03.25 
(1.44 
2  1.35 

^  a'199 

;  C4.10 

«  4.  07 

10 

1 

•«■*«•«    ••••      • 

20 

21 

(i.44 

cl.40 

ml.  50 

ml.  50 

ml.40 

ml.  30 

ml.  00 

ml.  33 

ml.  80 


•  •  •  > 

0I.  60 

(1.30 

cl.30 

ml.  70 

ml.  70; 

ml. 30: 

ml.25l 

ml.  20' 

ml. 30' 

22 

01.59 

•1.99 

*1.68 

23 

ml.4a 

mt.AIi 

24 

1 

25 

ibt.SA 

2  1.35 

(1.05 

0.95 

(1.94 

01.79 
0I.8O 
0I.39 
01.39 

•1.99' 

*.88 

0I.I8 

CI.I7I 

ml. 15- 

26 

27 

28 

'?A 

ml.36ui.  :i5 

iil.25 

ml.  75  el.  10!  30 

0 .  08      ( .AN 

e.98 

C.37 
C.41 
0.71 
0.32 

0.29 
*.39 

*.31    31 
4.40   32 

01.06 

(.93 

21.18 
(.ftO 

(.37 



33 

0.83 

c.  32 

■  A.:to 

0l.  33ml. 19 

e.83 

c .  82:  35 

2l.l8= 

(1.15' 

e.7i 
e.93 
C.70 

36 

(.85 

1      ^ 

:i7 



2  1.35 

0tl.75 

m9.60 

38 

#3.20 

m2. 15 

2 1.99 

nl.96 

39 



02.70 

0  9.9O 

; 

40 

"Vi  In 

n2.37 
nl.96 

■ 

41 



:     (2.70 

««?   'H\ 

21.92 

; 

42 

1 

1 

43 

. 

'  ci.ii 

ci.39 

cl.40 

cl.m 

I      cl.29 

1      cl.32 

0.9b 
cl.OO 
cl.15 

C.95 

C.95 

cl.05 

cl.lO 

!!!!..'i    *i  9n 

,  \"J.'\  (\k 

<1.22 
2 1.22 

1 

44 



...... 

(1.10 

01.03 

el. 44 

0.89 

el. 09 

0I.O4 

01.67 

ml.  08 

ml.  03 

. 

45 

fl.20 

(1.00 

(.90 

(1.10 

(1.20 

(I.OO 

f  l.OO' 

1 

_     _     .  _  1           ... 

46 

*  i  07 

1 '■ 

.......                       I_     

47 

cl.15 
cl.15 
M.40 
cl.13 
cl.13 

1 

48 

L  -. 

) 

49 

1 

cl.45 

cl.38! 

cl.35! 

1 

:  50 
151 

52 

53 

54 

55 

t  56 

57 

58 

(59 

l60 

61 

cl.OO 

cl.OO 

cl.OO 

1 

1 

, 

1 

1      cl.29: 

1 

(I.OO |7«1.06 

cl.13 

ci. 26. !].*.. 

cl.20 

c,99 

(.87 

(.871 

(.87 

(.80! 

(.60 

t.ao 

(.501 

(,50' 

ml. 01 

ml.  04 

ml.  01 

m.94 

m.61 

m.56 

m.61 

m.65 

m.83 

2  1.09 

21.07 

C.80 

21.25 

21.25 

cl.13 

0.99 
0.99 
0.80 
0.95 

0.85 
0.85 

cl.20 

cl.15 

c .  90l 

01.19 

0.98 

0.58 

1 

0.90 
e.90 
e.82 

0.58 
0.65 
0.69 
C.89 
0.70 

1 

c,©5 

62 

1     «.60 

«1.00 
C.65 

' 

63 

21.00 

2.90 

' 

2.90 
2.90 

64 

;      e'.mAi 

0.85 

0.87^ 

65 

!    0:54 

i     cl.15 

1       cl.lSi 

C.70 

cl.15 
C.98 
0.3O 



66 

21.20 

21.23 

2.85 

(1.13 

cl.ll 

•1.38 

2 1.20 

21.03 

2.50 

67 

0 .  80         c .  7fti 

1     2 .48 

1 

c .  33' 

4.35!  60 

1 

' 

1 

1 

1 

are  open.  036  day  a.  .(18  days.  14  Daring  Aeaaon  of  navi^tion  on  the  MisfK>ari  River.  v31  days. 
1027  oays.  2  25  days.'  f/33  ^aya.  '25  days,  or  aa  required.  *39  days,  or  aa  reqaired.  >20  day*. 
«15daya.    •20days  to  Colorado  Kiver.thenoe  by  flrat  boat.    *28daya.    ^40dayB.   *22daya.  *  24  days. 

nfT  95 — ^voL  2 44 
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TRANSPORTATION — CONTINUED. 


Abairaci  of  propoaaU  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  ChicagOf  Ilh,  under 

[Note.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  ntem 


1 

2 
3 
4 

5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
U 
12 
V.i 
U 
15 
16 
17 
18 
10 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
2() 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
3(S 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
41) 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 

5r> 

5C 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
04 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 


From 


New  York  City,  N.T. 


Vormilioii  Lake Minn.. 

KauMan  City Mo. . 

Seneca Mo.. 

St.  I^ouis Mo.. 

Arico Mont.. 

Blackfeot  Agency Mont. . 

Crow  Agency Mont. . 

Ciistor  Station Monl.. 

Durham  Station Mont.. 

Fort  liolknap  Station Mont.. 

Fort  Peck  Agency Mont.. 

Fort  Shaw .* Mont. . 

Great  Falls Mont.. 

Harlem Mont.. 

Poplar  Station Mont.. 

Kp(1  Ilock Mont.. 

RoHebud Mont . . 

Bloomfii'ld Nt'hr  . 

Chadron Kebr . . 

Dakota  City Nebr. . 

Genoa Nebr.. 

Omaha Nebr. . 

Rush  villo Nebr . . 

San  toe  Agency Nr>br . . 

Stuart Nebr . . 

V  alen  tine Nebr . . 

Verdigria Nobr- . 

Carson Nov . . 

Elko Nov.. 

Wads  worth Nev . . 

A Ibuqaerq uo  School N.  Mex . . 

Dulco  Side  Track N.Mex.. 

Gallup N.Mex.. 

Las  Cruras N  Mex . . 

Mescaiero  Agency N.  Mex . . 

Navigo  A geucy N .  Mex .  - 

Sante  Fo N.Mex.. 

Indian  School  Siding,  Carlisle Pa. . 

Gettysburg  J  unction,  Carlisle Pa . . 

MiHord Utah.. 

Ouray  Agency Utah . . 

Price  Station Utah . . 

Uintah  Valley  Agency I'tali.. 

Ashland Wis . . 

Oneida Wis.. 

Shawano Wis . . 

Tomah Wis.. 

Arapahoe  Issue  Station  " W^yo. . 

Casper Wyo. . 

Shoshoue  Agency Wyo. . 

Chemawa Oreg. . 

Grande  Hondo  Agency Oreg. . 

Klamath  Agency Orcg . . 

Pendleton Oreg. . 

Sheridan Oreg . . 

The  Dalles Ofeg.. 

Toledo  ( Yaquina  Bay) Oreg. . 

"Warm  Springs  Agency Orei?.. 

Creston Wash  - . 

Gate  City Wash . . 

Ovhut  (Grays  Harbor) Wash.. 

Keali  Bay  Agency Wash . . 

Reservation Wash.. 

Rockford Wash.. 

Wilbur Wash.. 

Tekoa Wash.. 

Toppenish  Station Wash.. 

Tulalip Wash.. 

Union  City Wash.. 

Whittier N.  C. 

Sisset(m  Railroad  Station  ; S.  Dak . . 

Eureka '   S.  Dak . . 

Lac  du  Flambean  f Wis. . 

Sisseton  Station  I S.  Dak . . 


a  160 


A  2.  25 
A  2. 19 
AL75 
A  2. 30 
A  2  14 
A  1.80 
A  1.53 
A  2. 30 
A2.05 
A  1.70 
A  1.46 


A  1.93 


p£ 
pa 


M.ao 


o 


bl.Oi 


c95 
cl.32 


atl.lO 
a '2.09 
al.6A 

a  1.94' 

al.70 
al.40 
a  9.93 

aL96 
a  l.ffff 
al.30 

a  9.48 
aL80 
/1.15 

/t.l» 
/,79 
/.9ff 


■ 

9 


d.80 
d.M4 


0  1.09 


d2. 10 


dl.81 
d2.0l 


.  a 


b.96 


<2.13 
2  2.23 
il.SS 
l.HO 

<2.18 


/1.05 
/1.0ff| 
/1.04 
/I.IO 

d3.eo 

d3.38 
d3.40 
d2.40 
d3.09 
d3.03 
d2.55 


el.  78 
el.  90 


el.  68 
e3.  74 
C3.71 
e3.  61 
e2.48 


d9.10 


e3.41 
e2.51 


e3.98 

e2.61 

b.43 

d.48 


d3.85; 
d3.95 
d2.53 
d3.95 
/.90 
/.60 
/.«3i 
/.63 


e3.41 


01.39 

01.38 

01.21 

d3.61 

d3.34 

d3.34' 

d2.48; 

d3.14 

d3.38 

d2.54 


A1.06 


ji.U 


AL39 


A1.31 


AL19 
A1.18 
A1.20 


m2.64 


d2.23 

ti.32; 

U.32 

A  3.84 


m3.44 

m2.64 

«3.44 

«4.14 

m2.24 


A9.50 


cl.08 
e.83 
r.88 

el.  21 


a2.10 


*L00! 
».65' 
».75 
«.65 


A  3. 57 
d3.37 
d3.37 
i2.43 

t3.08 

i8.23 

i2.35i 

n3.13 

{3.78 

<2.27 

t.99 

t.99 

d3.98j 

to  .3.991 

i2.52 

Z3.99 

t.84 

i.69 

j.64 

}.63 


e2.90 


e6.24 
C9.75 
e.3.95 

e2.95 
C3.90 


A3. 20 


^6.44 
A  3. 00 


A. 6^ 
9.99 
1.99 

y9. 


% 


26.23 


e9.60 

C2.75 

e4.85 

e5.30 

e2.80 

e9.6A 

C9.75 

C2.75 

e9.80 

e3.50 

e3.90 


A4.20 


A2.85 
A3. 15 


r4.12 


A3. 00 
A  2. 80. 
A  3. 05; 
A  2.  80 
A2.84 


el.  18  /1.99 
i      A. 85 


.78 


.73 

d.8ff 


A. 85 
A.  96 


A. 85 


'  On  Shoshone  Reservation,  atthejnnction  of  the  Little  Wind  and  Big  Popoagie  rivers,  about  6  miles  in 

a  northwesterly  direction  from  St.  Stephens  Mission,   t  Bids  to  this  pofiit  not  asked  for.   t;Openmarket; 

anrardemBdeat  WBBhlnffton,D.C.  a25days.   620days.  «40days.  ddOdi>ys.  •25di^ya,orasxeqiilrs4. 


TBANSPOKTATION — CONTINUED. 
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TBANSPOBTATION — CONTINUED. 


Ahatrtict  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  avrarded  in  Chicago,  III.,  undisr 

[NoTB.— Figaros  in  large  type  denote  rates 


'A 

1 
2 
3 
4 
6 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
85 
86 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 


From . 


T 


Bowie Ariz . . 

Cawa  Grande Ariz . . 

Colorado  River  A  ^^ncy Aria . . 

Fort  A  paclio Ariz . . 

Fort  Mojave Ariz. . 

Ilolbrook Ariz . . 

r  ha'nix Ariz. . 

San  Carlos  Ajiency Ariz.. 

Ager Cal . . 

San  Jacinto C«l . . 

Colorado  Kivcr  Spur,  Fort  Yuma Cal. . 

Iloopa  Valley  A ^oncy Cal. . 

Ferris Cal.. 

Portervillc Oal. . 

Itound  Valley  Afiency  .* Cal. . 

Sau  Francisco Cal. . 

I'kiah Cal.. 

Fort  Lewis Colo. . 

Orand  Junction Colo, . 

Hesperus Colo . . 

Ignacio Colo.. 

liismark N.Dftk.. 

Devils  Lake  Agency N.  Dak.. 

Fort  Berthold  Agency N.  Dak . . 

Fort  Stevenson  Kiver  Landing N.  Dak . . 

FortTotten N.Dak.. 

Mandan N.  Dak . . 

Minot N.Dak.. 

Rolla N  Dak.. 

Standing  Rock  Agency K.  Dak. . 

Armour S.  Dak . . 

Chamberlain S.Dak.. 

Crow  Creek  Agency S.  Dak. . 

Flandreau S.  Dak. . 

Cheyenne  River  A gcncy S.  Dak. . 

Lower  Brule  Agency S.  Dak. . 

Pierre S.Dak.. 

Yankton  Agency S.  Dak . . 

Blaokfoot Idaho.. 

Fort  Lapwai Idaho. . 

Lewiston Idaho. . 

RoHs  Fork Idaho. . 

Chicago III.. 

Chickasha Ind.  T.. 

Minco Ind.  T. . 

MuHcogee Ind.  T . . 

Darlington Okla. . 

(iiithrie Okla. . 

Kildare Okla. . 

Kiowa  Agency Okla.. 

Oklahoma  City Okla. . 

White  Eagle Okla. . 

Red  Rock Okla.. 

Sionx  City Iowa. . 

Arkansas'Citj' Kans.. 

Caldwell Kans . . 

Cale Kans. . 

Elgi  n Kans . . 

Hoyt.. Kans.. 

Lawrence Kans.. 

Netawaka Kans. . 

White  Cloud Kans.. 

Mount  I*lonsant Mich.. 

Browns  Valley Minn.. 

De  t  roi  t ' M 1  nn . . 

Dulnth Minn. . 

Fosston Minn . . 

Lothrop Minn.. 

Pipestone Mim . . 


Chicago,  III. 


Daniel  Brereton. 


a9.30 

a2.94 
i74.52 
i74.04 
0  3.61 
/9.90 
a3.19 
A3. 17 
/3.10 


^8.50 


A  8.  38 
A  6. 75 


U.30 
U.  10 
13.30 
12.95 
*1.30 
el.  25 

/1.3A 

/1.3ff 

el. 25 

e.83 

d.Mff 

el.  14 

/I.IO 
e.64 
e.70 
e.9l^ 
e.«0 
/.94 
C.93 
e.90 

el. OS 
/2.30 

29.AA 

{2.35 

/2.30 


d.98 

rf.99 

dl.05 

rt   92 

d.99 

rf.98 

dl.  18 

dl.09 

dl.lO 

d.S9 


d.90 
d.90 
d.90 
d.85 

d.m 

d.m 

d.60 

d.52 

z  .30 

d.eo 

d.70 
d.50 
d.99 
d  98 
d.49 


ar.98 


L.P. 
Slavens. 


(rl.05 


62.46 

62.93 

J4.53 

n4.07 

i3.93 

e3.04 

5  3.13 

•3.03 

(3.68 


63.33 


/2.87 
/3.28 


«>3.23 
e9.39 
6.3.0H 

e2.87 


yl.22 
«nL68 


1/1.22 
<.83 

dl.18 

dL17 

/1.23 

d.68 

«.73 


d.53 
dl.OQ 


e2.53 


e2.53 


zl.03 
0  1.03 


«.97 

d.07 

d.97 

bL2l 
d.97 
d.97 
d.97 


d.92 


».98 
d.89 
d.57 
d.54 
d.64 
d.48 
d.36 
d.82 
d.72 


dL03 

»1.17 

d.62 


a40day8.  629  days,  e  2.')  days,  d  20  days,  e  18  days.  / 30  days.  0  50  days.  A  60  days,  t  40  days, 
to  Colorado  River,  thence  by  iirst  boat,  j  29  days  to  Colorado  River,  tnence  uy  first  boat.  A 60  days, 
to  Yuma,  thence  by  first  boat.    1 35  days,    m  28  days,    n  49  days,    o  30  days  to'Colorado  River,  thenoe 
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adveriisemmit  of  April  2f  1896,  for  furnishing  iranaportaiumf  etc. — Continned. 
at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 


Chicago,  111. 

i 

R.  P.  Bar- 
ron. 

W.J.        H.A.K08- 
Wiley.     1        ter. 

Chauncy 
Abbott. 

Jag.  H. 
Long. 

n.  A. 

Morgan. 

N.W. 
Wella. 

A.C. 
Johnson. 

De  Forest 
Richards 

i 

62.60 
6  2.94 

d2.40 

1 

dil.94 
1;4.30 
a  3.96 
o3.5*J 

d2.97 

43.19 

ft  3. 10 

/3*00 

/3.00 

/3;19 

a  2. 98 

2 

i4.71 
a  4. 30 
t3.92 
23.11 
13.31 

3 

(4.24 

4 

5 

6  3.01 
63.27 

93.00 
43.24 

63.00 
6  3.30 

6 

*  *  *  ■ 

7 

13.27 

8 

d3.50 
49.98 

d3.87 

a  3. 22 

9 

10 

a  3. 36 

H 

t»6.98 

12 

d2.48 
d3.34 

/2.84 
/3.16 

tt6.39 

V3.36 
/4.80 

a  3. 31 
a  3. 42 

99.94 

a2.50 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 
•  • 

d9.80 

a3.40 

6  3.34 

6  2.43 

63.28 

62.93 

6  1.90 

6  1.08 

61.69 

61.69 

6  1.08 

61.12 

61.08 
6  1.07 

a  4. 10 
23.41 
a  4. 10 

93.93 

92.82 

93.13 

99.83 

18 

62.60 

19 

20 
21 

14.15 

al.28 
a  1.31 

6i  30 

22 

41.30 
fX.AO 

23 

91 



J      ".^v         ..........         __ 

/ 1   40                           9Jl 

a  1.51 

n.3i 

/1. 29 
/1. 28 

...'.,.'.".'.  '.'.'.'.'.'."" 



/1.30 

/1. 15 

/.90 

/  1.23 

26 

■ 

77 

1 

28 

.......... 

1 

99 

1 

/1. 66          £1   15  '  MO 

6.67 



/.84 

/.»1 
/I- 25 

6.65 

2.79 
2  70 

31 

6.70 

3? 

33 

6.53 

/.59 

6.50 

1        .  ... 

d.53 
41  03 

34 

• 

3A 

/1. 26 

/.97 

0  1.21 

a  2. 78 

1  

36 

6.97 

1 

37 

..........* ..--. 

38 

6  3.30 



99.98 

39 

A  2. 70 
A9.30 

40 

62.43 
6  2.79 

a3.24 

92.69 
99.98 

41 

42 



..... 

43 

pi.  04 
p. 99 

pi.  10 
p.  98 

/1. 06 
/1. 04 
/1. 21 
fl.09 

d.97 

»1.13 
>1.14 

44 

d.9ff 

45 

..'..*.' 1 

46 

d.91 
wi  00 

•1.09 

1 

47 

p. 96 

/1. 11 
/1. 11 
a  1.36 

'  1.04 

1 

1  48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 

pi. 11 

1 

pl.OS 
p. 96 
p. 96 
p. 96 

6.50 
6.84 
6.84 

6.83 
6.78 
6.33 
6.47 

6.ff7 

6.51 

».31 
6.80 
6.70 
6.2M> 
6.94 
6.79 
6.54 

91  35   1 

.1 

/I.  21 

U.U4 

dl.OO 

/1. 19 

/1. 10 

d.65 

'          /1. 01 

/1. 11 

/1. 03 

/1. 01 

/.C6 

/.C3 

.r.61 
/.33 

/.93 

6.60 

/1. 21 

U.04 
>1.04 

1 

dl.OO 
z.ffO 

z.OO 

. 

^94 

1 

55 

'.94 
».94 
1.89 

2.95 
6.95 
6.90 

,...i : 

56 

1 

67 

58 
59 
60 
CI 
tl2 
G3 
64 
66 
!  6<l 

6.60 
«.60 

•.69 

>.56 

«.73 

Z.50 



1 

C.g6  ! 

C.80 

1 t            

1 1 

6  1.05 

61.13 

6.55 

1 

67 

/I.  20 

1 
.....      ' 

68 

/.08 

*  Z.60 

2.56 

69 

1 

by  first  boat,  p  16  days.  9  30  days,  or  as  required,  r  39  days,  or  as  i  eq  ui  rod .  6  39  days.  1 34  days. 
V 60  days,  as  long  as  roails  are  open,  v  No  time  specified,  vo^^\  days,  x  During  season  of  naviga- 
tion on  Missouri  River,    y 22  days,    z  15  days.    '  25  days,  or  as  required.    *  19  days.    »  24  days. 


TEAH8P0BTATX0N — CONTIMDED. 
Abitraot  of  propotaU  rtctieed  and  a 


1 

To- 

A.C.Jobn- 

Daniel 
Brwetoo, 

B.A.Ko»- 

1 

VennilioiiLsia 

K»Dii»Ctty 

s™™.....:. 

Minn.. 

al.w 

bi^O 

btso 

b.'i 

B 

ArlBfi 

BlMkfiwt  Agency 

Mont.. 

:::.:::::::::.ar:: 

Mont.. 

Uimt.. 

Mont.. 

Mont.. 

H    .40 

•a 
•.-.iS 

11  1  Fort  Peck  Agunty '... 

\t 

gS^'":'::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

::::::;::::: 

V.oj' 

nioomHeld 

il.88 

» 

DukolaCitj 

Geno. 

Orwba 

KiiBbvillo 

SS**:^":;;::-.:::;;;;::;:;;;::; 

Ncbr.. 

e.aa 
(.«i 

A. 05 

::;s 

eiSO 

N*br.. 

11.17 

Vcnitfpli 

11 

12,83 
13.113 

I'.n 

DnlMBidSTnok 

r.S^F^'"""' 

IcUnn  Sr.lic«l  fflding,  CKllde 

lie)  tyibarg  Jaaotion.  Cirlille 

Mllfinl.... 

Uintah  VBllojAisMoy 

Ul«h.. 

el.80 

31 

«l> 

('so 

b.m 

tJ 

^iiti 

TomiOi 

Anpa hoe  I Miie  Station* 

Sbcnhone  Affency 

(Jh™»«. -..-:. 

::::;::■  ■     «;:: 

al.KO 

C3 

(Leo 

•  I.U 

iw-g.. 

13.  DD 
12.80 
13.  BO 

IIM 

i*.«i 

:::;::;::::::::8Jig:; 
:;:;:::;:::::::8;ii: 

::;::;::::::::.{d:: 

S    S^i^^^;--'---'-"""' 



811 

::"::":'.". 

n.ta 

iSlS 

•Sffl 

13.70 

12.  ra 

11,33 

<;»'«i'it? -  —  "•-;  — 

;::;::::::::::S:: 

WJlbur - 

V.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.\Vnb'.'. 

i  sss;-""-*"-""'---"----" 

70 

n 

WhittiiT 

11.  *T 

.« 

yH.  or  in  rniaini.    t 
k3i  <Uyi.    no  dnj 

a£5dayii.    bSOdavn.    c .10 ilnyii.    dM  iln 
■qnlre'L.    A24  .Uys.    iw  day..    J  SB  day 

'tio'iSi.f 

5. day..    (.2 

5  dayi .  or  hh 
M  nqali«d. 
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€ulvertisement  of  April  S,  1805,  for  fumidhing  tranBporiationf  etc, — Continaed. 
at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 


Chicago,  111. 

5 

Jas.H.     ' 
Long. 

B.  P.  Bar- 
ron. 

Chauucy 
Abbott. 

L.  P.  Sla- 
vens. 

Do  Forest'  Bartlett 
Richards.  Kichards. 

N.W. 

Wells. 

W.J. 
Wiley. 

Jno.  C. 
Davis. 

1 

! 

] 

/.50 

/.70 

0.50 
0.A4 

...... ......| 

2 
3 
4 

7.69 

/.65 

61.95 

A2.03  ' ' 

5 

k2. 13 
Al.  58  ' 

1 

n 

........     1 

7 

61.70 
61.93 

ft  1.70 
A  2.  03 

/1.65 

8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
%\ 

1 

t "1 

it  2.  37 
fc2.07 
61.07 
61.37 
a2.53 
A  1. 58 

6.87 
M.04 

6.77 

* 

61.82 

61.55 

61.28 

63.30 

61.59 

0.83 

01.34 

0.61 

0.75 

0.70 

01.17 

1 

22.28 

■     ■           1 

/1. 19 

nl.03 

6.72 

1/.79 

6.50 

0.3O 

/1. 11 

• 

24 

01.09 
01.08 
0.01 
0  3.31 
03.04 
03.04 
02.18 
02.84 
03.08 
02.24 

j>.84 

/.94 
/.95 
/.95 

25 



26 
27 
28 
29 

c3.27 
a  3. 07 
O3.07 
A  2. 13 
A  2. 78 
A  2. 93 
A  2. 05 
m2.83 

23.29 
23.09 
23.09 

03.17 
fl*J.77 
0  9.97 
69.00 

0  2.79 

0  2.78 

a  1.89 

r«.78 

»3.37 

a  1. 93 



.••••••.•• 

30 

92.06 

{2.24 

31 

2  9.73 

32 
33 
34 
35 

69.70 

61.90 

23.04 

22.24 

rf3.04 

d3.74 

21.84 

•••••*••«• 

it3.48 
A  1.97 

36 

01.93 

0.67 

0.67 

a3.ff4 

37 

/.69 

/.69 

a  3. 63 

t3,e*j 

A  2.  22 
n  3.6*2 

38 

39 
40 
41 
42 

03.92 
22.52 
03.92 

a9.90 

..t....... 

43 

- 

v.5t 

V.35 

V.98 

V.35 

A.  54 
p.  39 
j>.34 
j>.36 

44 

45 
46 
47 
48 

/.30 

/.35 
1I7  9.60 
/1. 63 
to9.60 

w2.75 

1 

.   -     -  -    . 

1 

49 

102.75 

50 

a2.90 

.     ...            t 

J9.54 

J6.00 

ic5.7tS 

1*2.60 

j  .4.00 

i9.7A 

a3.60 

ii;5.60 

03.00 

i2.47 

i4.49 

J4.60 

i9.47 

J2.80 

J9.40 

i9.38 

j2  75 

i3.B7 

i3.87 

51 

1 

!}'?i 

r5.'64 
a  2. 70 

U5.97 

53 

22.99 

54 

.......... 

56 
56 
57 
58 
59 

a3.90 

i 

23.00 

a:  3.  72 

a2.55 
a2.85 

' 

60 

61 

..... 

62 

a  2. 75 
a2.50 
a  2. 75 
a  2. 50 
a  2. 74 

63 

22.48 

64 

65 

22.48 

66 

■ 

67 

1 

68 

i 

69 

il.47 

0.00 

....................... 

70 

/.55 

/.70 

/.5A 

71 
72 

• 

1 

0.60 
.43 

73 

lf.40 

74 

1 

*  On  Shoshone  Reservation,  at  the  J  unction  of  the  Little  Wind  and  Big  Popoagicrivers,  about  6  miles 
In  a  northwesterly  direction  from  St.  Stephens  Mission. 
I  Bids  to  this  point  not  called  fur  in  advertisement  of  April  2,  1895. 
f  Open  mukoi  transportatioa ;  awarded  in  Washington,  D.  0. 
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l-i 

a 

'A 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

IJ 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 
27 
28 

29 
30 
81 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
4i 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
50 
57 
68 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 


AhntTaci  ofpropo^aU  received  and  cantraets  awarded  m  CfhUsoffo,  III,,  under 

[NOTB.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  rateB 


From , 


T 


Bowie Ariz.. 

Casa  Grande Ariz . . 

Colorado  River  Agency Ariz. . 

Fort  Apm-ho Ariz.. 

Fort  Moiave Ariz. . 

Holhrook A  riz  . 

Phaiuix Ariz.. 

San  Carloa  Agency Ariz. , 

A^or Cal.. 

San  J iiciuto Cal. . 

Colorado  Ki  ver  Spur,  Fort  Yuma.  Cal . . 

Iloopa  Valley  Agcjncy Cal.. 

Ferris Cal.. 

Porterville Cal.. 

Kound  Valley  Agency Cal . . 

S;in  Francisco Cal. . 

rkiah Cal.. 

Fort  Lewis Colo. . 

Grand  Junction Colo. . 

Hesperus Colo. . 

Ignacio Colo . . 

Biflmarck N.Dak.. 

Devils  Lake  Agency X.  Dak . . 

Fort  Berthold  Agency N.  Dak . . 

Fort     Stevenson     Rivir     Landing, 

N.Dak 

Fort  Totten X.  Dak. . 

Mandan N .  Dak . . 

Miuot N.Dak.. 

Rolla N.Dak., 

Standing  Kock  Agency N.  Dak . . 

Armour S.  Dak . . 

Chamberlain S.  Dak. . 

('row  Croek  Agency S. Dak.. 

Flandreau .* S.  Dak . , 

Cheyenne  River  Agency S.  Dak . , 

Lower  Brnle  Agency S.  Dak . . 

Pierre S.  Dak. 

Yankton  Agency S.  Dak.. 

Blackfoot Idaho. . 

Fort  Lapwai Idaho. 

Lewiftton Ida  ho . , 

Ross  Fork Idaho. . 

Chicago 111., 

ChickaHha Ind.  T . 

Minco Ind.T. 

M  uscopeo Ind.  T . , 

Darlington Okla. . 

Guthrie Okla. , 

Kildaro Okla. , 

Kiowa  Agency Okla. , 

Oklahoma  (  ity Okla. . 

\Vhit«  Eagle Okla., 

Red  Rock Okla. 

Sioux  City Iowa. 

Arkansas  City Kans. , 

Caldwell *. Kans . , 

Cale Kans . , 

Elgin Kans . 

Hoyt Kans. 

Lawrence Kans . 

Netawaka Kans. 

White  Cloud Kans. 

Mount  Pleasant Mich. 

Browns  Valley Minn.. 

Detroit Minn . . 

Duluth Minn. . 

Fo.sston Minn . , 

Lothrop Minn., 

Pipestone Minn . . 


Omaha,  Nebr. 


I 


d 


a  3.95 
a9.40 

^4.22 

A4.04 

A  3. 70 

m2.80 

a3.00 

nS.OO 

m3.00 


A3. 25 


n3.25 
n6.66 


«4.00 

•  3.80 
«3.00 

•  2.60 
&1.30 

IL35 
ml.75 

ml.75 

n.35 

6L20 
el. 9  A 

bl.40 
mL34 

6.95 
b.65 

I.90 

&.60 
m.99 

I.90 
bl.OA 

1.90 
fn2.00 

•  2.25 
ml.91 


9 


6  2.45 
62.61 


i4.00 


62.90 
63.25 


e3.45 
C9.80 

C8.10 


IJ2.75 
e3.80 


e*J.80 

"bz'io 

69.04 
69.37 

69.33 


t;L35 


e.86 

C.85 

el.OO 

C.90 

c.85 

e.85 

el.06 

el.OO 
C.87 
e.90 


C.79 

C.79 

0.79 

C.65 

c.60; 

e.50| 

e.50 

e.60 

zLlO 

e.99 

cLlO 

el.OO 

cL25 

el.90 

e.GO 


C2.40 

02.54 

04.19 

a  3.69 

I;  3.38 

0  9.65 

09.87 

n3.20 

m9.88 

m3.00 

m9.86 

96.35 

m9.69 

m3.16 

96.40 

r3.00 

m5. 10 


s 


« 
d 
9 
> 


it 


» 


a2.83 
y4.89 
a4.37 
y3.77 
a  2. 91 
a3.17 


a3.25 
aS.'io 


a  3. 31 
a3.53 


a3.25 


d2. 88 
/4.78 
j  4. 19 
/3.88 
23.09 
d3. 15 
©3.07 

pd.eo 


dd.lS 


tn2.92 
m3.52 


a3.53 
a  2. 79 
a3.68 
a3.65 
aL71 
»L70 


«1.91 
ml.  28 
ml.  39 
wl.  38 


e3.28 
t2.20 
d3.17 
22.87 


U3.19 

U2.83 
ii3.09 
U2.86 


«0j.39 

iL78 


6.84 
6.84 


63.20 


6  2.35 
62.50 


n2.70 
n9.90 


61.10 
6L05 
61.15 

6.93 
6.85 

6.90 
61.10 
6.87 

6.87 
6.87 


6.80 
6.80 
6.80 

6.60 
6.48 
6.43 

6. 40 
6.40 


m.59 

m.09 

a. 90 

m.68 


10  1.39 
Z.93 

0L28 
01.97 

m  1. 23 
0.57 
Z.03 


a.  99 
mL05 

a.  96 
m2.07 


0.67 
0.99 


11.99  !    uL96 


a  2. 73 

«2.01 

0.78 

W.87 

m.88 

ml.  26 

m.88 

m.89 

m.84 

a  1.14 

m.89 

m.84 

m.87 

e.45 

m.83 

m.89 

m.87 

m.79 

m .  43 

m.4l 

m.41 

m.48! 

m.76' 

ml.  18 

mL14 

mL19 

mL31 

.  ml. 30 

m.72 


n.92 


1*2.37 
ttL96 


zl.02 
IL02 


z.87i 
0.95 
0.05 
dl.20 
0.93 
0.93 
0.93 


0.93 


a  40  days.  6  18  days.  0  20  days.  d29  days.  06O  daya  to  Yuma  only,  thence  by  first  boat.  /29 
davs  to  t^olorado  River,  thence  by  first  boat.  giO  days  to  Colorado  River,  thenoe  dt  first  boat.  A 60 
days.    1 28  days.  >  49  days.    I;  30  days  to  v^olorado  River,  thenoe  by  first  boat.    225  days,    in  80  days. 
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adverUsemewt  of  April  S,  1895,  for  furnishing  transportation  y  etc. — Continued, 
at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 


Omaha,  Nebr. 

St.Paal.Mmn. 

• 
• 

• 

fl 

• 

s 

•-3 

• 

• 

43 

a 

• 

• 

£ 
"3 

1 

>> 

Ji 

• 

fl 

• 

i 

> 

.53 

CO 

;^ 

m 

ft 

9 

1 

e4.98 

.... 

1 

::.;:....! i 

1 

e4.8T 

, 

2 
3 
4 

5 

6 

7 

6 

0 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

1              ; 

e5.05 

a  4^8 

Jt5.80 

e4«80 

CA.10 

n4.10 

m3.99 

m6.10 

mA.19 

m4.9*J 

m4.83 

9r.39 

r4.99 

m6.39 

1 

1 

1 

','.'.'.'.....'.'.'.'.... 

■ 1 

1 

■• 1 

1 i 

, 

1        1    . . 

. 

;: 1 " 

!                            1 

1      "1 



■'       1                1 



1 

•  ••                              ^.  . .  .  .  .     . .      ...... 





1 

15 

1 , 

16 

1 

17 

i        '        *i 

* 

18 

i ' 

1                   ! 

19 

-1 i 

1 

1        1 

20 

1                                                  .                                                                                                                1 

■ 

1 : 1 

21 

61.30 

el.  40 

ml.  80 

ml.  80 
ml.40 
ml.40 
ml.  30 
ml.  45 
ml.  90 

6  1.04     ».70 

61.04 

el.  10 

ml.  15 

ml.  15 
ml.  10 
m.90 
m.65 
T/»  1.  (X.i 
ml.40 

.  • 

22 

n.  05 

1 


fr.92 
d;1.38 



6.r9 

23 

m  1.05 

ml. 95 

21.05 

6.65 

C.A5 

6. MO 

'....... 

24 

h  1. 47 
6.79 

6.89 
6.79 
6.89 

"b'.i'i 

6.59 

25 

2.92 
2/ -63 
'.«8 
'.88 
d  1. 08 
».62 
».67 

26 

27 

28 

29 

2.50 
2. 60 

*"Y.'55 
2.65 

6.58 
6.69 

V.85 

«.95 

Z.60 
2.63 

"i  60 

30 

ai 

2.70  32 

2.94 

6.49 

33 

e.53 

e.99 

{.65 

a;.  47 
cl.03 

6.41 

C.47 
cl.04 

2.45 

m.95 

• 

a."* 

2.94 
6.90 
2.90 

36 
37 

'                   1 

6.90 



1 

.... 

38 

1 

6  3.90 

39 

'"******i*"***** 

«9.35 

n3.00 

*     ' 

40 

.,...'..          n3.66 

6  2.50 

41 

1 

* 

42 

1                      i   '"■            1 

43 

e.83 
e.80 



1 

e.95 
el.il5 

44 

1        .                       ■          1   . 

45 

.........  ^ 

II                                     ■   .. 

46 

c.ri 

1 i 1 

e  .86 

47 

1 i i 

48 

; 

40 

1 

'  *  ' 1             

50 

1 

\                              • 

51 

1     " 

1 

!                          i                        1                     ' 

52 

1 

' 

.J !....!.!.....!.'.. 

53 

1 

1 

1                         !        ■             1             .      1 

54 

' 

:::::::;::::::.::::::::::. ::.!.. :...:::::::::: 

55 

Z.7S 

1 

I'll 

2.85 

56 

i 

..........^......•..... .•..••.•.....••.. .••.••.. 

57 

::::;;:::. i::::::. 

!                      II! 

58 

6.40 

i 

1 

1  . 

6.89 

59 

1  '  "' 

1 

60 

1 

1   '    '"           



61 

! 

Z.35 

1 

*"i  

2.45 

62 

, 

1 

1 

63 

Zl.OO 

n.i5 

e.50 
e.43 

e.3«S 

2.55 
2.47 

a;  .48 
X.45 

6.55 
6.49 

64 



.... 

66 

*  *          1 

66 

21.30 

n.25 

e.70 
e.73 
e.45 

2.76 
2.78 
2.55 

a;.73 
2.95 
a;.  46 

6.68 

6.65 

6.50 

67 

68 

1.70 

r.58 

Z.70 

'  z'.4S 

2.40 

69 

n60  days.    o39  days.    p34  days,    a  60  days,  as  long  as  road  is  open.    rNo  time  specified.    #35  days. 
1 31  days,    u  30daya,  or  as  reqaired.    v  Imnng  season  of  navifatlon  only,    w  22  days,    x 21  days,    y  14 


days.    2 15  days.    >  19  days.    >  16  days.    *24&ys. 
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TRANSPOETATION CONTINUED, 


Abairact  ofproposaU  received  and  oantracts  awarded  in  ChicagOf  Ul.,  under 

[NoTB. — Figarea  in  large  type  denote  rates 


I 


1 
2 
3 
4 

5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
82 
88 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
00 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 


From. 


To- 


Vermilion  Lake Minn . . 

KansAH  City Mo.. 

Seneca Mo . . 

St.  Loum Mo . . 

A  rleo Mont . . 

Black  ft'et  Agency Mont. . 

Crow  Agency Mont.. 

Custor  Station 1 Mont. . 

Durham  SUition Mont. . 

Fort  Bolkuap  Agency Mont.  - 

Fort  Peck  Agency Mont  . 

Fort  Shaw Mont. . 

Great  Falls Mont.. 

Harlem Mont.. 

Poplar  Station Mont. . 

KcdRock Mont.. 

Bosehtid Mont. . 

Bloomfleld Nehr.. 

Chadron Ncbr. . 

PakotaCity Nebr.. 

Genoa Nebr.. 

Omaha Nebr. . 

Riishville Nebr.. 

Santee  Agency Nebr. 

Stnart Nebr. 

Y  alon  tine Nebr . . 

Verdigris Nebr. . 

Carson Nev . . 

Elko Nov . . 

Wadsworth Nev. . 

Albuquerque  School N.  Mex . . 

Diilce  Side  Track N.  Mex . . 

Gallup N.  Mex . . 

Las  Cmces N.  Mex. . 

Mescalero  Agency N.  Mex . . 

Navajo  A gency N.  Mex . . 

Santa  Fe N.  Mex.. 

Indian  School  Siding,  Carlisle Pa.'. 

Gettysburg  Junction,  Carlisle Pa. . 

Milford Utah.. 

Ouray  Agency Utah.. 

l»rice  Station'. Utah.. 

Uin  tab  Valley  Agency Utah . . 

Ashland Wis . . 

Oneida Wis-. 

Shawano Wis. . 

Tomah Wis.. 

Arapahoe  Issue  Station  * Wyo. . 

Casper Wyo. . 

Shoshone  Agency Wyo. . 

Chemawa Oreg. . 

(irande  Hondo  Ageucy Oreg. . 

Klamath  Agency Oreg. . 

Pendleton Oreg. . 

Sheridan Oreg. . 

The  Dalles Oreg. . 

Toledo  (YaqninaBay) Oreg.. 

Warm  Springs  Agency Oreg. . 

Creston Wash . . 

Gate  City Wash.. 

Oyhut  (( Jravs  Harbor) Wash . . 

N'eah  Bay  Agency Wash  - . 

Reservation Wash . . 

Rockford Wash.. 

Wilbur Wash.. 

Tekoa Wash.. 

Toppenish  Station Wash. . 

Tul^ip Wash.. 

Union  City Wash.. 

Whittier N.  C. 

Sisseton  Railroad  Station : . . . .  S.  Dak . . 

Eureka: S.Dak.. 

Sisseton  Station! S.Dak.. 

Lac  dn  Flambeau  t Wis. . 


Omaha,  Nebr. 


al.60 


^2.40 
flr2.40 
flrl.31 
171.66 
^2.35 
gl.SS 
al.60 

o2.19 

91.15 
gl.63 


J72.02 


61.40 


6.70 


a2.30 

a  2. 30 

al.ill 

aL64 

a2.27 

a  1.73 

a  1.47 

a  2. 30 

a2.09 

a  1.65 

a  1.43 

aL06 

al.90 

f.SO 

e.et 

e.37 
f.40 


as 

o 


.  a 

eSM 


cl.71 

6.45 

C.73 

6.45 

0  2.84 


d.35 


r2.04 


e.49 


S3 


e.49 


!     63.00 


6.37 
6.34 


«.61 

e.eo 

«.5N 
e.54 

^.50 
C3.05 
C2.55 
02.65 
el.  80 
e9.50 
0  2.65 
02.10 


0.71 
1.79 


0.73 


0.68 


ol.HO 


p3.11 

p2.98 

^2.19 

^1.88 
23.26 

^2.69 

'J  1. 93 
23.09 
23.29 

^1.99 
oLU 
ol.ll 


0.62 


o2.80 
02.80 
02.00 
02.90 
02.90 
0  2.15 


0  3.35, 

0  3.55,' 
ol.70| 

0  3.55! 
0.90, 
0.801 
0.85, 
0.80 


flr2.14 


02.00 


a  1.55 


0.89 
0.81 
0.81 
0.79 


22.60 


25.90, 
22.25, 
23.00! 
22.55 
23.50 


23.89 


23.50 

29.30 

24.60 

25.10 

23.40 

29.10, 

29.30 

22.30 

29.49' 

23.30 

23.50 


22.86 
22.98 


29.15 


.75 


d.70 


a2.00 


d.56 


n5.94 
a  2. 70 


a3.90 


a2.55 
a2.85 


I. 

A4  • 


d.78 


{ 


9.13 
9.99 

/1. 38 

/1. 80 

/9.19 


II 


dl.33 


fc2.37 
/9.07 

61.67 

61.48 

a  1.99 

/1.89 

6.61 

/.77 

6.35 

6.361 


d.81 


d.73 


m.58 


(1.59 

d.59 

d.48 


03.15 

a2.87 

a2.87 

/2.43 

/2.87 

/2.87 

/1. 98 

02.53 

A3. 43 

/1. 98 

d.9r 

d.99' 

03.61 

9  3.99 

/1. 83 

r3.99 

/.79 

tn.99 

m.94 


d.78 
«9.99 
dl.30 
«9.90 


r5.97 


t3.52 


a  2. 75 
a2.50 
02.75 
a  2. 50 
a  2. 74 


0.80 


0.80 


d.76 

d.58 

d.79 


a 25  days.    6  20  days,    c 30  days,    d  15  days.    0l8dayj.   /24  days.     (735  days.    A  34  days.    tSOdayv, 
or  as  required,    j  16  days.     I;25day8,  or  as  required.     2  40  days.     mi9  days,     n  45  days,     o  44  days. 
60  days,  or  as  required,    q  50  days,    r  54  days.    1 60  days.    1 89  days. 


TRAH8POBTATIOS CONTINUED. 


of  JprU  e,  1895,  /or/umiihing  Ira  n  ^potla  1  eVi 


Otn«lui.N*Lr.            |                                                at.r»iU.  Minn. 

^.i 

11 

P 

1    . 

»n 

p 

4 

la 

SI 

H^ 

1 

O1-05 

-  93 

1  10 



J 

"I'W 

al  Ol 
»]  40 

i 

bl.M 



^1.12 

'!A". 

1 

ii 
il 

1 

a) 

1 

1 

fti.a 

bl.li 

fLM 

1 

';■» 

1 

jl  IT 

J';*;;;;;;;;::;;;; 

61.50 

k.n 

d  43 

::::::::':::::::: 

"di.aJ('*^;!;"C!"! 

<1  lO 

•I.04 

il5 

it  78 

i 

e  J  VO 

I'V, 

13.11 

:::::::: 

■.n 

"i.BO 

(2.35 

<2.n> 

tt.3S 



1 

Vr? 

ftSO 

ijVi 
Ills 

I  I^O 

II  so 

] 

u 

'.'.'.'.'.'a'u.^ 

111 

nS-M ' 

'•« 

fi.li 

ts.v 



•f='S::::::!::::::: 

M 

""  t.50 

!i:!!:"::  " 

<j  * 

1% 

d  41 

.............. 

IBldato  thin  point  Dot  culleil  for  io  ndverliiiniieDt  of  April  2.  IBM.  ti 
■wuilaiiudflin  Wutdngtnn.  D.  0.  *  On  Shoabune  KcMrvatlon,  at  thejiu 
Fit  Popo^clB  liTan,  abvot  t  mile*  in  a  nortliirMluly  dlTNtlim  bom  St. : 


Open  muhet  trananortMioIl : 

, -notion  of  tfae  LltllsXviud  and 

dlTNtlim  bom  St.  Stepbuia  UIhIou. 
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TBANSPOBTATION— CONTINUED. 


B 
p 


1 

o 

3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
0 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
IG 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
23 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
6'J 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
r)3 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 


Abstracts  of  proposals  received  and  vonU^acts  attntrded  in  Chicago,  III,  under 

(NoTU Fibres  iu  large  tyi)o  donote  rates 


•^  I  From 


To- 


Bowie Ariz.. 

Cn»a  Grande Ariz . . 

Colorado  River  Agency Arir . . 

Fort  Apache Ariz. . 

Fort  Mojavo Ariz. . 

ilolbrook Ariz. . 

Phibnix Ariz.. 

San  Carlos  Agency Ariz.. 

Cal.. 


Agcr. 

San  Jacinto Cal.. 

Colorado  Ki ver  Spur,  Fort  Yuma Cal . . 

Hoopa  Valley  Agency Cal. . 

PerriH Gil.. 

Port«;rville Cal.. 

Hound  Valley  Agency Cal. . 

San  Francisco) Cal.. 

Ukiah Cal.. 

Fort  Lewis Colo. . 

(irand  J  unction Colo. . 

IlenperuH Colo. . 

Ignacio Colo. . 

EiBmarck N.  Dak. . 

Devils  Lake  Agency N.  Dak . . 

Fort  Berthold  Agency N.  Dak. . 

Fort  Stevenson  jfi ver  Landing N.Dak.. 

F'ort  Totten N .  Dak . . 

Mandan N.  Dak.. 

Minot N.  Dak . . 

RoUa N.Dak.. 

Standing  Kock  Agency N.  Dak. . 

Armour S.  Dak.. 

Chamberlain S*  Dak. . 

Crow  Creek  Agency S«Dak.. 

Flandreau S.  Dak.. 

Cheyenne  River  Agency S.  Dak . . 

Lower  Brule  Agency . .  * S.  Dak. . 

Pierre S.  Dak.. 

Tankton  Agency S.  Dak . . 

Blackfoot Idaho. . 

Fort  Lapwai Idaho. . 

Lewiston Idaho.. 

Rosa  Fork Idaho . . 

Chicago 111.. 

Chickasha Ind.  T . . 

Minco Ind.  T. . 

M  uscogeo Ind.  T . . 

Darlington Okla.. 

Guthrie Okla.. 

Kildare Okla. . 

Kiowa  Agencv Okla.. 

Oklahoma  CitV Okla. . 

White  Eagle. .'. Okla.. 

Red  Kock Okla.. 

Sioux  City Iowa. . 

Arkansas  City Eons. . 

Caldwell Eans . . 

( 'ale Kans. . 

Klgin Kans 

lloyt Kans. . 

Lawrence Kans.. 

Netawaka Kans. . 

White  Clond Kans.. 

Mount  Pleasant Mich . . 

Browns  Valley , Minn . . 

Detroit Minn.. 

I  )ulut  h Minn . . , 

Fosston Minn . .  i 

Lothrop Minn . . ' 

Pipestone Minn . .  i 


Kansas  Citv,Mo. 


Daniel  Brereton. 


It  P. 
ron. 


a9.10 
a9.30 

^4.22 
flr4.04 
273.40 
/2.70 
a  2. 95 
*2.87 
/3.00 


y3.25 


A3. 25 
A6.65  ' 


p3.30 

24.00 
23.80 
23.00 
22.60 

el.SO 
cl.45 

fi.75 

ft.ta 

01.45 

«1.25 

(21.d5 

0  1.40 

/1. 44 

0.83 

0.85 

rl.lO 

0.70 

/1. 20 

el.lO 

0].1O 

/2.00 

22.75 

22.25 

/1.91 


(2.63 

<2.75 
d.90  ; 

d.62  I 
d.70 


d.76 
(f.83 
d.68 
d.65 
d.68 


d.59 

d.50 

d.59 

d.54 

d.25 

d.30 

d.30 

d.35 

zLOO 

d.95 

dLlO 

dl.OO 
dl.45 

dl.90 
d.05 


02.20 
02.61 


m3.99 


02.78 
02.96 


d3.45 

dsi.rs 

d2.92 


d2.48 
d3.24 


d9.80 


03.30 

02.04 

0  9.37 

0  9.33 


a;  1.45 


a;L45 


0.84 
0.84 


03.30 


02.35 
02.50 


0.78 

0.68 

0.95 

0.64 

0.OO 

0.80 

0.6ft 

0.6O 

0.6O 

0.( 


0.60 
0.60 
0.60 

0.48 
0.23 

0.13 
0.23 
0.80 


01.05 


a  40  days.  629  days,  c  25  days,  d  20  da  vs.  0 18  days.  /;!0  davs.  7  50dav8.  /i  60  days.  1 40  days  to 
Colorado  River,  thence  by  lirHt  boat.  j29  days  to  Colorado  River,  ttience  l>v  flrHt  Iwa't.  A- 60  davs  to 
Yuma,  theuce  by  first  boat.  1 35  days,  m  28  days,   n  49  days,    o  30  davs  to  Colorado  River,  thence  by  first 


adrerli»ement  of  April  S, 
wA,  which  ovntrula  have  bM 


TBAN8POKTATION — OOHTINUBD. 

'9S,  for  fnmitking  fmatporfolioii,  etc, — Coutiuued. 

irBr.leil.1 


Kail«.Citj,Mo. 

^ 

ley 

H.A.Km 
tor. 

L.P.K1*- 

ChBQncj 

JhH. 

H.  A.       -W.  \V. 

A.  C. 
JohtUKii. 

itkhilrt^' 

1 

dl4a 

iiss 

ys.io 

/i'-ii' 

i 



iS 

?IS! 

■■ii:ii' 



:::::;::::::::;::::: 

aaiv 

a3.£l 

;(S:jl 

..'*:".-*.L.°.'-.". 

:::::::::i:::::::::: 

::::;::::i:::::::::: 

B3.61 

i 

"Is 

«2.e7 

v9.»<N 

1     «s.'66 

■E^--}^- 

^ 

/LSO 

Si 



ill 

li  i.iir 

dt.k« 

S.'S 

'iso 

! 

al.20 

ft!! 

IS.  03 

oi'Ta' 

<I.6S 
d.flS 
dl.OI 

d!w 
die; 

3:| 

d.M 

d.ill 

ft!! 
II 

Vi'ii' 

qtJM 

iS:;: 

«o 

Cl.Vi 

;:?? 

«.ra 

'     d.«S 

d.«3 

^-74- 

<Sft 

1.77 

Ml 

!'" 

it.ao 

::::::::::|:::::::::: 

'.OS 

;| 

d.\B 
d^S 
d.SJI 

'.39 

1.31 

....'.*' 



el'.IS 

dl.16 

il.M 

■"V.iii' 

1,85 

rcKidd  are  open.    r>'<>  time  HpiK'jfli: 
yZida]'*.     ilSdsyi).     '2S[lay>,ut 


eqoirM. 


'ie<Uj«.    ■  5  <!■;«. 


liyg.  utO  duvii,  at  M  loug  u 
lavigaUon  on  HlnnoTi  Blvvr. 
'  SB  d>yi,  or  H  Teqalnd.    'M 
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TRAK8P0BTATI0N— CONTINUED. 


I 
a 

0 
1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
0 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
8] 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
40 
60 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
67 
58 
69 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 


dbatract  ofproposaU  received  and  contracie  atoarded  in  Chicago,  III.,  nmder 

[KoTB.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  rates 


From. 


To- 


Kansas  City,  Mo. 


A.  0.  John- 
son. 


Verniilion  Lake Minn . 

KauMasCity Mo. 

Seneca Mo.. 

St.  Louis Mo. 

Arlro Mont. 

Blackfeot  Agency Mont. . 

Crow  Agency Mont. . 

Cnster  Station Mont . . 

Durham  Station Mon t . . 

Fort  Belknap  Agency Mont. . 

Fort  Peck  Agency Mont . . 

FortSlmw Mont.. 

< treat  Falls Mont.. 

Harlem Mont. . 

Poplar  Station Mont. 

I{ed  Koi'k Mont . , 

Rortebud Mont. 

Bloomfleld Nobr. 

Cliadrou Nobr. 

DakotaClty Nebr. 

Genoa Nebr. 

Omaha Nebr. 

Kushville Nebr. 

Santee  Agency Nebr. 

Stuart Nebr 

Valentine Nebr. 

V  erdigris Nebr . 

Carson Nev. 

Elko Nev. 

Wadsworth Nev . 

Albuquerque  School N.  Mex. 

Do  Ice  Side  Track N.Mex. 

Gallup N.Mex. 

I^as  Cruces N.  Mex . 

Mescalero  Agency N.  Mex . 

Navajo  Agency N.  Mex . 

Santa  Fe N.Mex. 

I udian  School  Siding,  ( ^arlirtle Pa. 

Gettysburg  Junction,  Carlisle Pa. 

Milford Utah. 

Ouray  Agency Utah. 

Price  Station Utah. 

Uintah  Valley  Agency Utah. 

Ashland Wis 

( )noida Wis . 

Shawano Wis. 

Tomah Wis. 

Arapahoe  Issue  Station  " Wyo. 

Casper Wyo. 

Shoshone  Agency Wyo. 

Chemawa Orog. 

Grande  l{<mde  Agency Orcg . 

Klamath  Agency Orog. 

Pendleton Oreg. 

Sheridan Oreg . 

TheDalle^s Oreg. 

Toledo  ( Yaquina  Bay) Oreg. 

Warm  Springs  Agency Oreg . 

Creston Wash . 

GateCitv Waah. 

Ovhut  (^jrays  Harbor) Wash. 

N'eah  Bay  A  gency Wash . 

Keservation Wash. 

Kockford Wash. 

Wilbur Wash. 

Tekoa Wash. 

Toppenish  Station Wash. 

Tulalip Wash. 

Union  City Wash. 

Whiltior N.C. 

Sisseton  Railroad  Station  I S.I>ak. 

Eureka  t S.Dak. 

Sisseton  Station  t S.Dak. 

Lac  du  Flambeau t Wis.. 


al.60 


Daniel 
Brereton. 


61.50 


H.  A.  Ros- 
ter. 


J2.A5 
J2.10 
jl.46 
il.66 
>2.65 
J2.05 
j  1. 70 
J2.53 
i2.28 
J1.0& 
;1.63 


J2.12 


b  .49 


a2.35 

a2.60 

a  1.36 

a  1.64 

a  2. 37 

a  1.95 

al,S7 

a  2. 40 

a2.18 

a  1.85 

a  1.53 

a  1.96 

a2.00 

e.80 

«.85 

«.65 

e.60 


0.85 
e.N5 
e.7S 
e.tO 

0.80 
e3.05 
C2.55 
e2.65 
el.  80 
C2.50 
«2.60 
e2.00 


cl.40 


<;3.25 

e3.35 

cl.70 

e3.35 

e.90 

0.75 

0.85 

0.75 


a  1. 85 


t2.60 


i5.90 
<2.25 
<3.00 
t2.55 
t3.50 


i3.50 
i9.30 

t4.60 
i5.10 
<9.40 
t9.10 
<9.30 
t2.30 
»9.40 
t.3.30 
<3.50 


.75 


cl.71 


a. 48 
a. 51 

<2.71 


i2.89 
1*2.40 
<2.98 


e.82 


a. 69 
a. 59 

6.40 
e.99 


0.89 


02.97 
03.66 
02.65 
01.68 
<3.21 
02.49 
01.69 
i2.69 
i3.09 
01.69 
01.81 
01.31 


01.93 


0.83 
0.72 
0.85 
0.69 


«3.97 


<2.89 
t3.05 


it. St 


*  On  Sboshono  Reservation,  at  the  Junction  of  the  Little  Wind  and  Big  Popoagie  rivers,  about  6  miles 
in  a  northwesterly  direction  from  St.  Stephens  Mission, 
a  25  days.    620  days.    030  days,    d  60  days,  or  as  required.    0I8  dav».  / 16  days.    ^26  days,  eras 
ulred     hU  days.    140  days.  i36  days.    Jk84  days.    <30  daya,  or  as  required.    mi4  days.    nl6 


1'EANSPOETATION — COKTMUED. 


Km«m  City,  Mo 

j 

Ab"^' 

L.l'.SUv. 

Long. 

»■'„,»- iSS- 

w.w. 

WcUa. 

Butlett 

Rtohard. 

T.J. 

Wll.,. 

D»ViB. 

g.'M 

/■« 

/.«t       -« 

'ill 
'■■J3:3?' 

/I  3N 

;:::::::::;::::::::;: 

;:;;;;;;;;!;;;;;;;;;; 

:::::::::::: 

11 



1 , 

63.00  1 

l.M 

<  W 

/1. 1)0 

ffM 

/.35 

«  N4 

/.M 

p. 81 

i^ 

«.T7 

c2.VT 

AL83 

A2,«3 
A2.«3 

1 
,fa.f 

5i-| 

j|g 

el.ta 

28 

.i,M 

Il.W 

."."J  ;a 

A;!.  40  1     <2.eo 

62.5(1  !       «!,!» 

ii.9» 

d3.4e 
ILH 

«l.a3 

a».B8 

il.SJ 

i      -'-" 

/.•s 

.'JS 

»9;3Jt' 

4> 

g 

S2 
U 

«2.M 

m 

Pi 

«S.OT 

rS-M 
«2.70 

ii'w 

a3.M 

12.77 

eXU 

a3.l» 

a2.TS 

a2.GD 
«a,7S 

ia.19 

IMS 

■■■yi.'ifl 

'i 

::::::::: 

(.90 

o  Alboquenine  onl;.    r4B  daji.    teod^i,«i 


•  Oda  to  this  twiut  not  •sailed  for  in  advflrtlHnient  of  April  3, 18W. 
fOpnnaikM.    Awards  made  Bt  WMhlngton,  D.  O.,  Joly  11,  IW. 


TEAN8P0ETATI0N— COSTINUED. 


,  FdrtAjiMlie Aria. 

FonUatav.i Arli. 

Holbrmik Arli. 


HihipHVaili^y  Agi'Dcy  Ciil. 

I'rrrti CmI. 

Porterrlile Cll. 

lIoiinciTalliyAgBnc)' (M. 


si 
I 


J3.S0 


19  I  Onnrl  June 


FnrtnirlholdAi 

I  Fort  StovMiiion  1.      _    _  __ 

I  FortTotMn N.Dall. 


33  '  Craw  L'rpak  Ag«uc 


S.D«k. 

... , , S.Dak. 

inilrcau S.Dik. 

Cheyenne  Kiver  A BCnoy ..8  n«k. 

I  LowiTBrulBAoBncy 8,  Dnk. 

I  Pierre..- S  Dak. 


ST--:: 

-I^j- 

ro.-lon 

r-peslune 

:::::::::::::E:: 

rl.SS 

pi.a 
di.io 


**.» I 


b3.<ai 


^.B7i... 


ps-n 
"piia 


b'l.Oti'.'.'. 
11. Iff.. 


<fS.«)'        tLM 


di.lo!.. 
dl.nL. 
dl.W.. 


6. 9  J 

b.ml 


di.aa 

dl.OO 

di.w 


ai.ot. 
di.oo. 
d.w. 

dl.OO. 

d'.n'. 


alO  dari.  bid  Hay n.  rW  dtyii.  diariiyi.  s^ 
«t.  nSo  clnja  to  Yuma  onlv.  thrnre  by  Brat  bo 
ul.  i40  ili.vs  to  Colondo  Rlvor,  tbenoe  by  flrn  1 
n>  dsj-a  to  i;olondi>  Klver,  Uhidob  by  Snit  boat. 


inya.   /ID  Al.y»  to  Yunm  only,  1 


»  by  llrrt 
H)by  flnt 
mttdar*- 
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odveriiBement  of  April  2, 1896,  for  fwmiahing  trmuporiation,  etc. — Continned. 
at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 


St.  Louis,  Mo. 

SanFMcisco.          Bismarck,  N.  Dak. 

1 

n 

i 

J 

H 

a 

• 

1 

> 

• 
IB 

■ 

1 

• 

< 

• 
• 

m 

* 

1 

m 

1 

• 
• 

• 

1 

1 
1 

al.9A 
A  1.98 
/3.1A 
1:3.34 
A9.8r 
a9.A4 

lbd.84 
0I.I8 
ol.lO 
od.08 
•9.47 
a  1.15 
al.28 
•1.86 

I 

«2.07 
i4.93 
«4.30 
<3.02 
e3.18 
r3.18 

2 

■ 

3 

4 

1 

6 

O3.20 
93.35 

p3.00 

6 

7 

(3.27 

8 

' '  i  3.48! 

«1.33 
ttl.38 

0 

1 

10 

e3.21 

11 

12 

«8.U 
e3.42 

q^JiO 

e2.70 

dl.08 
dl.9r 

* 

18 

1 

u 

16 

«3.50 

16 

«rr 

•••••••• 

17 

«3.71 
13.41 
e3.M 
e8.91 
tl.61 
tl.51 

gr4.17 
93.87 
94.07 
93.77 

18 

42.70 

19 

20 

.............. 

21 

dl.dO 
61.45 
rl.40 
rl.40 
rl.45 
rl.l5 
r.90 
rl.45 
rl.65 

22 

23 

r.TA 
r.TA 

34 

25 

«1.71 
tl.61 

n.6i 

26 

27 

28 

1 

29 

1. 

"Vi.46 
tt.90 

r.ffO|    «.35 

r.60 

•.88 

30 

n.08 

a.  21 

] 

31 

32 

.••••••• ' 

33 

(.78 

"6.78 
61.86 

1 

34 

1 

86 

•••.•••.  ...... 

1 

36 
37 

(L21 

pi.  40 

(2.41 

• 

1 

38 

93.10 

39 

rl.r6 
61.99 

40 

98.59 
93.10 

41 

e2.87 

42 

48 

(1.18 
(il.l7 
(1.42 
(LU 
(L09 
(1.14 
(1.39 
rl.ll 
rl.09 
rl.09 
r.TO 

«i.36 

•1.30 

44 

...... 

45 

46 

•1.32 

47 

«1.16 

61.00 

48 

1 

* 1 

40 

•i.52 

1 

50 

M.25 
•1.25 

61.00 

.......1 

51 

i 

52 

•1.25 

1     It.SA 

1 

53 

' 

54 

rl.07 

•1.15i      lA.fiO 

1 

55 

rl.09 

rl.0l 

r.94 

r.ei 
r.ei 

r.Al 

r.51 
r.A9 

rl.ll 
rl.ll 
r.W 
rl.OO 
rl.O* 
p. 68 

•1.15 
•1.15 

1 

66 

!    d.oo 

1 

57 

n.lO      d.85 

58 

•.76 

69 

».82 

1 

60 

».07 

61 

«.40 

62 

68 

.p. 86 
pi.  05 

64 

66 

66 

pi.  06 

pi.  20 

p. 90 

67 

68 

11.67 

69 

p  25  days.  9  80  days,  or  as  required,  r  30  days.  #39  days.  (85  dajrs.  u  15  days,  v  60  days,  ss  long 
as  road  is  open.  10 No  time  specified.  a;5ai^s.  y 81  days,  s 22  days.  > 28  days.  *  16  days.  'fS, 
days.  •  Daruff  season  of  navigation  on  the  liiMonnBiyer.  •  26  days,  or  as  required.  •  89  days,  or  as 
required.   '24  days.   •84  days.   •  30  days,  as  long  as  road  is  open. 
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1 

2 
3 
4 
5 

G 
7 
8 
0 
10 

11 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
10 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
80 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
50 
57 
58 
50 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 


Ah$lr€u:t  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Chicago j  Tit,,  Jindw 

[KoTK.— FigureM  in  Urge  type  deiK>te  rates 


From 


tt   — 


To- 


Verroilion  Lake Minn. . 

Kansas  City Mo.. 

Seneca Mo.. 

St.  Louis Mo.. 

Ariee Mont. . 

Bla<;kfeet  Agency Mont . . 

Crow  A  coney Mont. . 

Custer  Station Mont. . 

Durham  Station Mont. . 

Fort  Belknap  Agency Mont.. 

Fort  r«*ck  Agency Mont. . 

Fort  Shaw Mont.  - 

Great  Falla Mont.. 

Harlem Mont . . 

Poplar  Station Mont . . 

Keil  Rock Mont.. 

Rosebud Mont.. 

Bloomfield Nebr.. 

Chadron Nebr. . 

Dakota  City Nebr.. 

Genoa Nebr  . 

Omaha Nebr.. 

Rnshyille Nebr. . 

Santee  Agency Nebr. . 

Stuart Nebr. . 

Valentine Nebr . . 

Verdigris. Nebr 

Carson Nev.. 

Elko Nev.. 

"NVadsworth Nev . . 

Albuquerque  School N.  Mex . . 

Dulce  Side  Track N.Mex.. 

Gallup N.Mex.. 

Las  Cruccs N.  Mex . . 

Mescalero  Agency N.  Mex. . 

Navajo  Agency N.  Mex. . 

Santa  Fe N.Mex.. 

Indian  School  Siding,  Carlisle Pa.. 

Gettysburg  Junction,  Carlisle Pa. . 

Milford Utah.. 

Ouray  Agency Utah . . 

Price  StAtion UUh . . 

Uintah  Vallev  Agency Utah.. 

Ashland  ....*. .' Wis.. 

Oneida Wis.. 

Shawano Wis.. 

Toniab Wis.. 

Arapahoe  Issue  Statiun  • Wyo.. 

Casjicr Wyo. . 

Shoshone  Agency Wyo. . 

Chomawa Oreg. . 

Grande  Roude  Agency Oreg. . 

Klamath  Agency \ Oreg.. 

Pendleton Oreg . . 

Sheridan Oreg.. 

The  Dalles Oreg.. 

Toledo  ( Yaquina  Bay) Oreg. . 

Warm  Springs  Ageiicy Ores . . 

Creston Wash. . 

Gate  City Wash.. 

Ovhut  (Gravs  Harbor) Wash . . 

Neah  Bay  Agency Wash. . 

Reservation Wash. . 

Rockford Wash.. 

Wilbur Wash.. 

Tekoa Wash.. 

Toppenirth  St4ition Wash. . 

Tulalip Wash.. 

Union  City Wash.. 

Whilticr.* N.C.. 

Sisseton  Railroad  Station  : S«I)ak. . 

Eureka: S.Dak.. 

Sisseton  Station  t S.  Dak . . 

Lacdu  Flambeau t Wis.. 


St.  Louis,  Mo. 


A.C. 
John- 
son. 


al.55 


Daniel 
Bre  re- 
ton. 


('baun- 
Abbott. 


&1.45 


6.65 


A  2. 35 
h2.25 
A1.60 
A  1.74, 
h  2. 20! 
M.90! 
A  1.72 

AI.90 
A  2. 30 
A  1.80 
AL65 

I 

A  2.07) 


a  9.99 
a9.l5 
al.AO 
a  1.74 
a  9.19 
al.»0 
al.Ar 
a2.40 
a9.90 

ai.ro 

a  1.53 

a  2. 25 

al.95 

dl.OO 

dl.OO 

d.95 
dl.OO* 


/.80 


dl.OO 
C/.90 

dl.05 
dl.OO 

dl.OO 
c3.50 
C3.20 
C3.20 
r2. 10 
C3.00 
cH.OO 
e  2. 15 


;2.40 


e  2. 00 


;  3. 16 
;2.40 

rs.ao 

r3.85 
J2.00 


r3.60 

C3.75 
C2.25 
C3.75 
dl.OO 
dl.OOJ 
dl.OOi 
d  1. 00 


a  1.80 


72.90 


96.00 
92.75 
r/3.25 

d.oo 

9  3. 60 


99.6O 

92.75 
94.70 
95.20 
93.00 
99.AO 
93.00 
9  3. 00- 
93.00' 
93. 60 
93.90 


•NO 


n.A. 

Koster. 


L.P. 
SUv 
ens. 


«2.10 


C.79 


A2.30 


AL06 

A1.79 

A9.0A 


A. 97 
01.47 

C.77 
e.M3 
C.AO 
«L36 


«.48 


g2.» 
t2.88 

^LQ6 
^2.28 


Jaa.H. 
Long. 


«60| 


i 


i2.87 

2.54 

LM 

6L74 

a2.62 

i^l.M 

gl.92 
fr.61 
ft.  77 


cl.40 
eL26 


I. 


A3. 40 
A3. 40 
A  8. 40 

A9.04 
e3.19 
C2.75I 

el.8r 

0L94 
A  1.01 
ALOl 


2.97 
99.94 


e2.80 


0.88 

C.88 

C.87 

a. 58 


e3.42 
a  3. 07 
as.  07 
ff2.( 

p2.87 

£L98 
p9.78 

«3.67 
^1.03 

e.70 

<f.ro 

a  3. 63 
11 3.69 

$r9.99, 
v3.«9 

9.79 
1.79 

1.74 
1.72 


i»2.00 


69.r« 

6L96 


94.01 


r3.72 


93.01, 
93.14- 


9  1.53 


*  On  Shoshone  Reservation,  at  the  Junction  of  the  Little  Wind  and  Big  Popoagie  rivers,  about  6 
miles  in  a  northwesterly  direction  from  St.  Stephens  Mission. 

a 25  days.  6  20 days,  e  30  days,  d  18  days.  eiSdAjrs.  /25days,orasrenuireil.  j724davs.  A  85  days. 
8  4  days.  ^30  days,  or  m  required.    A 16  days.    I19daya.   m  10  days,    n^days  toAlbaqaerqueooIy. 
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advertUemeni  of  April  S,  189o,  for  fumiahing  trarmportation,  cU\ — Continued, 
at  which  contractfl  hAve  been  awarded.] 


St.  Lonift.  Mo. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Casper. 
Wyo. 

Bismarck, 
N.Dak. 

• 

R.P. 
Barron. 

DeFor- 

Rich- 
ards. 

N.W. 
Wells. 

Bart- 
lett 
Rich- 
ards. 

W.J. 
Wiley. 

Jno.  C. 
Davis. 

W.J. 
Wiley. 

Jno.  C. 
Davis. 

L.P. 
Slav- 
ens. 

De  For- 

f^St 

Rich- 
ards. 

Jno.  C. 
Davis. 

d 

1 -- 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

85 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
4] 

"       'i 

d.45 

;                            1 

::::::::i:: ::::::::l.  .::: 

1                             1 

•■              1                 .              1              • 

1                            1 

i ! 1 

;;:::;;; *..; • 

1 

' 

i 

01.85 

■ 

;:;:.;. .:;i 

1 

« 

1 

1 

1 

i 

.... 

1 1 1 ■ 1           ""i                   1                                I  _ 

........  ...... ...^. .......I........  .......... 

1                1 

1 

1 

1                1 

1 

1     ..   .      '         '  1                  

!                         1 

1 

'•                        1 

1 .     . .   .       ... 

:                       1                                     1 

i3.10 

1 

1 1 



1 

1 

1                  '                                                   1 

1 

.. 

01.24 

!     *1.08 



.-- - 



•*•  • 

! 

/1. 02 

1 

1 

01.16 

1 

:: " :  :':::::::j:::::::::::::::::: 

...  .... 



:::;:;:::::::::: ::::::::::  :;::::::i ::..:::;.:.. 

... 

0.94 

el.08 

0.95 

1 

i 

1 

.  

• 

1 

J3.95 

}3.70 

JXIO 

....   ..    ....^. .. 

09.8N 

rii.ro 

mii.io 

1 

m9.0r 
9n9.16 

1 

09.ro 

b2.12 
5  3.12 
0  3.05 
a2.12 
0  3.12 
o3.50 
a2.00 

1 

1 

da.  25 
d3.15 
d2.80 

p.57 

1 

1 

, 

1 

::::::::i-:-:::::::i:::::::: 

1 

d2.50 

1 

1... 

1 

1 

1 

. 

(4.50 
i3.10 
t4.50 

1 

42 

' 

43 

.1                  1  

"••••••••• 

44 

1 

45 
46 

47 
48 
49 

1 

0.65 

10  3.55 

01.75 

10  9.55 

10  2.  75 

104.4O 

A  1.64 

10  4.59 

?<'2.75 

10  4.40 

|AI.64 

10  4.50 

50 

A  9.86 
A6.90 
tr5.98 
A  9.59 
A3.09 

A  3. 70 

a3.40 

10  5.8O 

08.00 

A9.ro 

A4.00 
A4.60 

A9.ro 

A3. 00 
A3. 20 
A9.30 
A9.90 
A  3.59 
A3.80 

/>.JA 

51 

i 

C9.90 

09.96 

mfl..1K 

........ 

52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
05 
66 
67 
68 

£3.24 

al.4R 

al.24 

a. 95 

I/.53 

i3.49 

t».r«' 

0.8r 

fn.46 

J3.59 

■ 

o4.90 
61.38 

6.r4 

6.98 

61.98 

zl.48 

*■'. 1 

1                            ; 

•1.45 
0.58 

6.53 

J2.98 

•     •••«»• 

b  f.iUt 

i     61^38 

6  1.69 

61. ir 



/ti.48 

i2.98 

A1.26 

»1.17 

91.21 

' 

. 

:        6.8r 

61.08 



69 

70 

0.81 

0.90 

0.81 

1              1 

71 

1 

......'.....  ..1 -- 

7SL 

78 

74 

1                  *.                i              ' 

0  45  days,    p  44  days,    o  40  days,    r  50  days,  or  as  required.    0  34  days.    1 60  days,  or  as  reo  nired. 
days.    V  54  days.    10  60  days,    se  59  days,    y  29  days,    z  39  days.    >5ddays.    *  ^  time  specified. 

*  Bids  to  this  point  not  called  for  in  advertisement  of  Apru  2, 1895. 

tOpen  market  transportation  awarded  in  Wadilngtoo,  l>.  C,  July  11, 1895. 
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FUKHITDSE  ASD  WOODEN  WAKE. 

Abtlrael  oj  propoiaU  remivtd  and  eantracit  anari»d  Im  CMm^o,  III,,  tuidtr  mtttr 
[Ntns.-'PtguiM  la  lug*  ^r*  dndla  ntaa 
rUBSIiCKE  AND  WOODEN  TCARS. 


FUBNITU^   AND   WOODEN  WABE. 
(tMMMf  0/  Jpril  t,  IS9S,  for  finmltKing  MtppUm,  ete.,  for  the  /hiIhw  Service. 

at  vUali  eontiuts  hare  baan  Bvirdwl.] 

furnithkb  ahd  woossh  wabx. 
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1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

s, 

1 
-1 

1 

n 

1. 
II 

1^ 

Pdinto  or  deliverj. 

1 

Chicgq. 

ft 

i 

Chiwgo. 

1 

1 

J^ 

1 

1 

CtalMgo. 

1 

■ 

2.M 
2.87 

<a.M 

" 

s 

•S 

t.m 

M 

U 
11 
14 
IB 

.Vi 

sLDO 
a  1.11 
aLU 
al.SB 

al.7G 

al.Tt 

:!:S 

IS.U 

sll.w 

481 
I.  IS 

••'S 

.SO 

t^ 

.70 

.n 
.gs 

':! 

100 

IB 

1! 

4.M 

IS 

U-DD 

1.50 

IS 

All 

U-OO 

S3 

S.4d 

'" 

oi.eo 

.08 

AM 

a 

1 

frTolMd*IlT«mdiii 


FUBNITDRE   AND  WOODEN 

Abttraoi  e/  propomU  i-eettPtd  and  oonlraeit  awvitd  in  Chuago,  III.,  tuubr  * 

(Hon.— ElguiH  Id  taiga  tTP*  lUaMa  I 
FUHNITUKB  ANI>  WOODEN  WARE. 


CIMM  Ko.  10. 

\ 

1 
n 
1 

J  1 

ill 

1 

I 

Chicago. 

1 

Baakelai 

S  •:£ 

1 

I.2S  i.a 

'S  IS 

1 

2 

:::::;:::::! 

S 

'"dj"w"  Juh  .-^m, «  f»t  long  i™id^^* 

Ma 

l.«S 

ft** 

l.B> 

n 

! 

••'•as 

■ 

Bluglc  with  cuten.  8  fact  loog  lii.^,  3 

1? 

BlackiD     ah»                                          boH* 

•  aiu 

.M 

12 

1! 
i? 

•       :*, 

i 

18 

Bivonia,  to  wcleh  nol  ]hb  tban  27  poDiidt  par 
barUpg.    Samplfo  of  ona  doian  mgulred, 

1    ' 
!    ■ 

20 

i 

26 
18 

Baraana,  3  drawera,  bnrUp«l  and  anted,  not 
OTBT  two  In  Hch  crate No.. 

Chain: 

•> 

i 

LOO 

list 

30 

1 

! 

31 
38 

Wood,  bow  back.  tapindlHloback.-.du... 
Wont,  offloe,  l>aw  bark  aad  anna,  with 

i 

<-liiin.K,  lU-gslloD,  b«iel   jatierr.  roroWInK, 

2.00 

Ihm  A-lueh.  In  lengtbD  uf  100  ft«t,  pw  lOO 

■  39|    JIT 

1 

3> 

to 

43 

"■**1-'5      1 

iS 

" 

FURNITUBE  AKD  WOODEN  WARE. 
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U9ement  of  April  Sj  1895,  for  /Mmitking  M^^plfot,  etc,,  f&r  the  Indkm  Sertfice, 
«t  whJoh  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 

FURNITURB  AKD  WOODEN  WARE. 


,6 

1 

OQ 


9 


e 


I 
I 


• 

I 


O 


pa 
I 


3 


4 

o 

m 

o 
S 


3 


pa 


e 

•a  '  >>  i  2 


5 

n 


I 
I 


Points  of  delivery. 


__  j 


Chicago.;  o 


I 


Chicago. 


4i 

CO 


I 


Chicago. 


a 


1 

2 
8 

4 
6 
6 


7 
8 

9 

10 
11 
18 
18 
14 
16 
16 

17 


18 
10 
SO 
81 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 


29 
80 

81 
82 

88 

84 

86 
86 
87 


40 
41 
42 
48 


8.15 
2. 


2.05 
3.08 


d8.50 


002. 


6042  J5j 
2.67 


.094 

.o4 


b.02|! 


2.10 
9.1A 


0.88 
aLOO 
a  1.10 
A  1.42 
a  1.30 
a  1.75 

a4.77 
a4.44 
a4.35 

a4.04 
a4.27|! 

a  11. 40 


2.60:2.002.70 
2.451.752.45 


2.25 

2.00 

1.25 

I.IO 

.05 
.80 


2.25 


.70 


.60 

.05 

1.00 

.75 

1.20 

2.00 


4.ftOi4.50 


6.75 
4.10 


11.00 


6.15     &00< 
4. 00  4.00 


11.85 


11.00 


I 

.1 1. 


3.05 
4.40 


2.40 


2.90 
3.45 


el.  90  e2. 80 


.00 


2.50 
3.83 


o  To  be  deUvered  in  Chicago, 
fr  To  be  delivered  in  Now  York. 


•  Perdosen. 

<tKo  elMck  with  thU  bid. 


FCKNITUEE  AND  WOODEN  WABE CONTINUED. 

AlBtraet  o/propoiaU  received  aiuj  eonlnwf*  awardei  (■  CMorngt,  IB.,  i 

[Halt F1gur«alnluBatyp«ilaM>t« 

FDRNITCRE  AITD  WOODEN  WARE— Cool Inued. 


i 
1 

CLAB8   No.  10. 

rOLirrPHB  »nd  woohhk  iVABE-coulinued 

1 

if  ill  li  1 

PoinU  of  delimr}-. 

Chicago. 

1 

D»l».  omce,  modiuiu  ■!»  and  qnallty,   liorlaprd 
RodcnitHl So.. 

l>CBks, irhnol. irllh  Hats. dou bin; 

£:k£aiSi;KS;ssa:;:::;::!:::; 

Ka.3,  roncholiinmolSyrusfild do... 

£:!:SaSSl',S!'.S-.a"::::::::;i:::- 

Ku.<.  fhrulioUnSlolyi'anDld do.. 

IHuik*.  Mh<»l,  back  Mta  for  double : 

Xo.  1 Ku.- 

Dtulli.vhnol.wttli  aeal*.  Rlnile  1 

No.1,  fi«-i.ilio]anl8loary««rrfd Ko. 

Ko.2.forHlioUr>lGU>ISyunold do... 

Ko,3.forKliol.™i3tol5ypmoia do— 

Ko.4,(or«'holar.I8loL4yf»«old do-- 

No,S,  forMholi.ni§lollj-e«,old .Lo-.. 

NcO,  for  «cliol««  Bill  Tya.™  old do... 

Oiwks,  Kbool,  bnck  vnts  for  liDglP: 

1« 

S 

If 

t 

« 

ia» 
las 
9n 

SI 
IS 

j 

.»J 

3 

T 

M 
21 

2.15    i.i6    9M 
l-li    2.  IS    Mm 
ZOO    a.  10    !l.M 

■«  {!S  ■«! 

l.W      l.OO      I.M> 
I.IO      1.75      l.S< 

tij  il;  ii 

i.ei'  1.85    1.V5 

!:«!  11  ;:I! 

1-89'    i!t&J    IMS 
I.TS'    LW^^    1.SS 
l.»     fso     I^SA 
1   )L«      1  W     (..M 

Lie 
1.11 

IS 

I'.b 

l.Tfl 

],n 

1.6S 
LSI 
LIS 

LSO 
1.10 
1.3S 
LW 

l.ZS 

T.W 
8.4B 



i; 
1 

Mo.8 do... 

Ko.3 do— 

90     I.KS     1.W 

2.06 

19     1.M     l.tj 

I.3S 

.... 

t.3S 

•lie 

IS 

M 

X-a.fl ,10... 

FamUy. with  e'oTer and acCMBori™ Ko., 

■■  llniible,(lby«f«t.i.otlBMth»u«lh«-e«-b-.Ko., 
Sinele,flbjife6t,noelM«thanMlbi.«Kh..Ko.. 

S 

as 

«3 

aj 

l,«99 

R93 

i.65    lisi 

ts 

10? 

1 

48 
H 

1 

BS 

to 

aKawYorkddlvsry. 
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advertisement  of  April  g,  1895,  far  fumiehing  supplieSy  etc. — ContiDaed. 
at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 

FURNITURE  AND  WOODEN  WARE-Continued. 


Edward  T. 
Howard. 

1 

1 

Rowland     A. 
Robbins. 

Charles      W. 
Kattell. 

Max  Morgen- 

stem. 

• 
H 

3 

CO 

M 

i 

si  6 
o 

V  al  entine 
Storts. 

• 

"a 

1 

Points  of  delivery. 

• 

1 

E 
p 

SB 

N.  Y.  or  '       As 
Chicago. .    stated. 

K.  Y.  or 

Chicago. 

New 
York. 

St. 
Louis. 

Chi- 
cago. 

Sioux  C. 

Omaha,  or 

Kan8.C. 

Chicago. 

N.Y.or 
Chicago. 

Chicago. 

1 

.......... 

2 
3 

1 

4 

• 

" ; :."''■ 

5 
6 

7 
8 

' 

1 

1 1 

:::: 

1 

••••••••••    •■•••••••«    •«••••••••'     «••■•••■■ 

. 

— : 

1 

1                             : 

0 

i 

10 

1 

■ 

11 

1 

12 

• 

..-......• 

1 

18 

1 

1 

1 

14 
16 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 



16 
17 

•  •••• J         ,---       ,-. 

18 
19 

.................... 

.  _      ■ _ 

i 

20 
21 

1                       " 
1 

1 

1 

1 

22 
23 

1 

1 

24 
25 

..........       .......^           

i                               1 

26 
27 

1 
1                            t 

I 

28 
29 

i                      i 

1 

)                                                                                                                            • 

30 
81 

1                      ' 

1 

32 
88 

1                       1 

i               ^ 

84 

86 

18.70 
SI3.0O 

a  33. 25 

35.00 
37. 5(- 
36.00 

0  23.52 
625.02 

a  20. 03 
631.63 

29.47 
32.14 
31.27 
34.27 
37.24 
40  24 

86 

37 
88 
89 

40 

41 
42 
43 

1.46 
1.52 
1.56 
1.60 
1.63 
1.64 
1.06 
1.12 

1.45 
1.50 
1.55 
1.60 
1.61 
1.62 
1.95 
1.10 

1.65 
1.70 
1.76 
1.80 
1.81 
1.82 
2.15 
1.25 
1.30 
1.35 
1.36 
1.40 
1.41 
1.66 

3.00 
2.80 
2.50 
2.25 

2.60 
2.40 
2.10 
1.90 

• 
1 

1 

2.89 
2.241 

1.901 
2.09{ 

3.oa 

2.72 
2.36 

2.28 
2.03 

44 
45 

46 



47 
48 
49 
50 
61 
62 
68 

t 

1.17 
1.22 

i.2:j 

1.27 
1.28 
1.52 

1.15 
1.20 
1.21 
1.25 
1.26 
1.50 

64 
66 
56 

67 
68 
60 

b  Chioago  delivery. 
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FUENITUEE  AND  WOODEN  WABE — COMTIMUKD. 

Jhttraet  of  propoMaU  rteiiMd  a%d  <»iitr*cti  antr^eH*  Ckieaft,  Itl.,  m 

(KoiB FlgniM  In  largs  tfs»  dieoto  i 

FORNITCRE  AND  VOOD£H  WABB-Contlanad. 


kHn  uooDBK  WABa—nmtlDued. 


ui-nlllroii.uHd! 

Pml.,  wood,  Ui«o   Iran   b 

»|w,  heavy,  italilo   mI- 

tolllDe-plni,21b;13liicta«.i!icliulTeofhiiidla.doi. 


l-liicb.. 
l-inch.. 


Wii,lis.i™d 

wood.  ])B]ii>red  andcralcd.nolor 

n*m 

VTishlng  H) 
Wmihluliji,  c 
largoat  «i» 

pbUiM.Ko.3 

Aar.  time  liooiM.  lu  ncata  of  tb 

■t^- 

otbe>,"nni™raftl"oreqa.h 

saoD  . 

3.1MO  !. 


yoTE.— See  >Uo  CIm*  IT,  B«dwu«. 


FURNITURE  AND  WOOpEN  WAEE— CONTINUED. 
adrtrliiemeHt  of  April  S,  189S,  for /iimi»hl»g  $iipplies,  «le.— Continued. 


-«  been  amacded.] 

[I'nKE  AK 


WARS — CoDtinnad. 


< 

! 

1 

1 

1 

3 
1 

3 

1 
1 

1 

1 

d 

1 

1 

i 

1 
1 

PoiUtBO 

r  dellverj. 

DUcea. 

Umnliti,  '   cagn.         luri 

Chicago.                               Omaba. 

1 

i          [ 

■ 

1         : 

1 

a4,40 

3.U 
1.1U 
1.80 

j 

•i 

10 

■"  1     :| 

.61 

n 

lis 

a«.bO 

ttjs 

ofl.CS 

tS.40 

or  IB 

bflLtO 

2.  IE 

!.1S 

.071 

.oq 

.m 

.08J 

•  Ml 
.«1 

1 

0.89 
0.8S 

18 

1 

3D 

31 

1 

M 

M 

38 

1 

fl.IS 

U 

aZ70 

l.KI 
1.SO 

1 

1 

■a 

3.00 

S8 

a,  DO 

8,70 

if-KO 

a  3.80 

3.»3 



3.00 

u 

1 

feMawToAdallirary. 


a  Hew  Tmk  or  Cbl««so. 


SADDLES,  HABNEB8,  LEATHER,  ETC. 

Aiitraet  of  propeiaU  reeeivtd  and  oontraeU  amarded  in  f^kioSfo,  lU,, 
{Son—Vlgant  in  iif  type  dwot 
SADDLES.  HAKKBSS,  LBATHXK.  ETC. 


Is 

a 

Clam  No.  11. 

i 

if 

1 

I 

^ 

1 

1 

i 

i 

lini. 

Folnli  or 

deliv6i7 

Chi««o. 

i 

AU 
point.. 

, 

i 

19 

'"S 

1,0(1 

B»t 

BilA.  looM  ring.  Ruffle,  milloiibli!  Iran,  X.  C  3t-lDch : 

■^ 

»»a 

12 

Brldlea- 

.TO 

J' 

Eidlag do... 

IS 

SI 

fiV. 

fS 

34 

^ 

Bueklta.  bur  ruin.  m.U™ble  Imo,  X,  C; 

»7 

.»0 

AM 

■Tli 

«2 

J4 

.M 

«0 

^-""■'' ^  - 

IT 

.M 

1.00 

i.OH 

■s 

61     BiickiBTnrtVer;'pirtU;™liibi;.^'™;x:(;.;'l(.ineh;' 

.40 

4« 

.M 

-Bl 

*  BlU  on  LimeBB  bridlea  la  ooDdlUoiwd  on  iwislTlng  ptut  of  luunm  or  cellar  m 


SADDX.E8,  HARNESS,  LEATRBB,  £TC. 

adtertitemtmt  of  Jpril  S,  ISBS,  for  famithiag  mqijitJM,  etc.— Continaed. 
ta  hmre  be«n  *w&rd«d.l 

SASDLEli,  HARNESS,  LEATHBK,  ETC 


i 

i 

i 

1 

i 

1 ' !  i  i 
1 , 1 1 1 

i  i 

5            (• 

1 

1 

Polnl«ord«UTetJ. 

J 

etL«ik. 

Chit 

atp. 

A   1   Chi^Eo. 

New  York.    p^'|,    '         Chicgo. 

1 

1 

.8S 

;4e 

, 

1 

' 

1 
i 1 

a.TS 

U.2S 

isiiJ 

a.  OB 

T.BO 

?,» 

T.80 

B-ce 

1II.SO 

ia.90 
a.  30 

10 

il 

13 

t.at 

8.W 

15. CN) 
«.0D 

•a 

T.«t 
7.60 

T.W 

7.M 

8.00 
8.M 

0.00 

aoo 

11 

IT 
U 

SI 

33 
Z3 

e.«a 

.«8 

'.T7 

.35 

J 
1 

1 
30 

S 

i 

so 

37 

38 

80 

n 

1 

1 

716  SADDLES,  HARNESS,  LEATHEB,  ETC. — CONTtKCED. 

Abgtraet  ofpropoiali  raorirorf  and  amiranti  aiearitd  i»  CUeago,  til.,  mtdtr 
[Note.— Flgnn*  la  brtis  type  dMwt«  ntM 
8ADDLBS,  HARNESS.  LRATHEK,  ETC-Coiitin1»d. 


li-lncli,  liannl  iron 
ooUea,  tracai 
U.lnoli.  niHUenble  I 
2-iDoli  mullubleln 


BftirelroUor.X.Cl-lnch 

Itatrel  roUor.X.O.lllnoli 

linrml  Toller,  iuall(«bl«  iran.  X.  C  ,  14-ln 
liuJTiH.  lisllsr,  with  snap.  Utaot,  So.0 


zi-iniii .^;:;;.:^;.;;;;:;;;;;;;;:;;;;;;;:;;;;:;;;:;do;:: 

Caekeyvs,  iicn<w«l.  JmpBDn«d : 

Jilm;l. do... 

li-iiwli do-.. 

ainch do  .. 

oUb™,  lionw'.'liy  bnif'fWiiwV 

Meaiuia.lTtolSlnohe* do... 


■B 


[.flrgo,  IBltoaiinflhM , 


tDlStlDQheB,byhairiD 
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of  April  3,  1SS6,  for /HrnUUng  mppliet,  tic. — Cootinaed. 
■n  bMO  »M:ded.| 
SADDLES.  HASNX88,  LEATHER,  ETC.— ConUniied. 


1 

1 

, 

a 
1 
1 
5 

i 

3 

11 

:      !    1 

i 
1 

1 

1 

i 
1 

1 

Poiiita  at  dehTBn 

• 

Ulpoliila 

SLLooil. 

Chlc^ 

atLoal.. 

Cblcggo  1         All  polotik 

Chicle 

871 

SI 

'.n 

'.at 

1 

.03 

N3 

00 

.38 
.33 

1 

7 
10 

.(« 

i 

■     1 

iSi 

3.7E 

IS 

1.00 
1.00 
t.18 

.19 

31 

•■■• 
..» 

is!  TO 

12.  W 

is!  OS 

iS 

.11 

.17 
.37 

.IS 

.18 
.10 
.31 

13:«7 
It.M 

.so 

.30 

ioo 

.101 

S 
3 

3D 

13 

IS 

,U 

1 1 

.18 

IEkBO 

14.40 
13. « 

ij.n 

16.' W 

16.  M 

13.  n 

li.K 

ia:7s 

10.  M 

ia.so 

loioo 
W.O0 

liSS 

0.00 
S.7C 

ia.ts 

IS,  33 

\B.X 
17,  *3 

0.18 
11.  >T 

30 
ST 
38 

LOU 
1.25 

IS.  13 

14.  «0 
16.29 

iTi 

i!m 

I.IB 

LOB 

s 

90 

S 
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SADDLES,  HARNESS,  LEATHER,  ETC.— CONTINUED. 


Ahuiract  of  DruposaU  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Ckietiga,  lU,,  under 

I  NoTB.— FIcarM  In  lArge  type  dMMto 
SADDLES,  HARNESS.  LEATHER,  ETC Contiiiiied. 


I 


Clakr  No.  1 1 . 

i 

I      BADDLK8,  UARNRH8.  LbATHER.  KTC— 

!  continaed. 


B 


a 


5 

X 

m 


9 

s 

5 


e 
O 


■s 


Pointfl  uf  deliTery. 


All     :  Cbi-   I     St. 


^'»»»<«K"-  pSnto.    i°g;.    LiS..:      Chicago. 


t 

r 
I 

^ 

ft 

10  j 

11 

12 


Gniigeh,  saddler's doz . . 

llaUerH do . . . 


I  I 

*2 ' 10.25. 


tf.1 


Hair,  gray  goat llw. . 

13  !  Hanies,  Concord,  size  18 and  20iD<;bcs, 
wood,  short  clip jmirH . . 


5.00 
6.00 
7.  lo; 
8.50; 
6.00! 
7.00. 
8.25 
0.75: 
7.25, 
8.251 


6  55 
6.96 
8.47 
8.87 


7.50 
8.50 
0.60 


14 

15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 

22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 

28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 


Ilaniess.  double.  (;on<-ord  bameH : 
Complete,  wJtb  breeching. .  .f»etH. 


990 
737 


.OAi 


Complete,     without     breeching, 
eet«. 


d  15. 75  14.45 '    17.18 

19. 00       16. 93  15. 05 

18. 50       19. 14' 

17. 57 

19.92 

20.22 


I 


fl73     dl4.10   1*J.M> 15.41 


16.60 
16.35 


Plow,  with  backhand  and  collnrR.  . 
sets.. 


14.79, 
16.96 
15. 64 
17.88 
18.18 


18.78 


18.59 
16.80 
17.13 
19.02 


12.09 
15.86 


Y.74 

8.05 
8.10 


.064 

.43 

.45 

18.20 
18.33 
18.68 
10.31 


16.10 
16.23 


16.18     16.40 


358 6.MI 

8.10 


Harness,  single setn . 


I  Knives,  saddler's doz. 

I  Leather 


34  I 

35  i 
36 

37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
40 
50 
51 
52 


14; 

I 

1,M50 

il5,000 

i 

*J,6*J5 

Sole,  hemlock lbs . .       'J,800 

Sole,  oak do...    19,500 


7.90 

8.eo 


7.95 
8.18 


9.00 


10.50 


Calfskin lbs.. 

Harness  (15  to  22  lbs.  ]>cr  side). 
pounds.. 

Ki])  (alM)Ut  5  lbs   ]>er  side) . .  .llm. 

Lace,  per  pound side** 


.79 


.27 

.26 

.49 


17.60 


5.00- 
6.45 
8.32. 
0.82 
8.45 
7.68 


17.21 

7.07 

0.55 

19.00 


I 


.31 


.49 r.40 


Pad  luK)ks,  band.  X.C. 
Pad  screws,  X.C 


. gross . . 
— do. .. 


3 


6 


I 

5.00. 
5.00 


4.90 

6.20 


1.10 ,   1.00 

I  L22 

;      1.25 


TiOl  sets  awardcHl  to  W.  S.  Perkins:  20  sets  to  Haskell  Institute:  120  sets  to  Carlisle  School:  6  sets 
to  (lenoa  School. 

t20  sets  to  W.  S.  Perkins ;  55  sets  to  Haskell  Institute;  89  sets  to  Genoa  School. 

a  Per  square  ftM)l. 

b  Itlds  for  60  sets,  full  leather  traces,  1|  Inches,  no  collars ;  60  sets,  chain-end  traces,  Ij^  inches,  no  eoUan. 
Prices  to  be  iixed  by  Indian  Commissioner.    120  sets  awarded  to  Carlisle  School. 


SADDLES.  HARNESS,  LEATHEB,  ETC.^-CONTIHUBD.  719 

advrtiimuxt  of  April  S,  IS9S,  for  /urniMking  (upplien.  etc. — Contiuuwl. 


SADDLES,  HARNESS.  LEATHER,  ETC.— CODtlBaad. 
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1       3       S      £       4      5    ■    S     ^ 
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»BQ.      Cwliale, 
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St.     ,     All         Cbi-      Kuia. 
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Chic.,       y„i 
Carlisle 

Cbl.    Neir 
rajo.  VOTk. 
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_      .. 

-    . 

( : 1 1 

in.  IS 

i         ■ 
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1 

. 
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' 

10 
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; 

u 

1            1 

20 
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' 

1 
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71 

1 

■.u          iB^I 

35 

,20 

m 

■Sf""    - 

.Si 

a* 

■'^■-;^''::::: 



..:.1i-:5j  :::;:: 

iis'  '      '  '  r 

|£ 

1   >  1  1   1   1 

r 

klni,w«lgh3St 

4DllHi 

p«rd 

oien,  k 

p.  mlKh 

66  to 

«51b< 

per  down 

nid 

fori 

000  lb 

or 

double  harnem  incliidsi  colUn,  It  pDcollars  wBDinI,  dednot  Mo.  1  with  brnching.  i 
0.  i  irlth  bmecbluB.  M.50  per  sut^  No.3  with  breooblng,  ff.iia  per  .ot ;  Nu.  I  witb  liip»tr 
flt;  Sot.  2  and  3  irlth  hip  (trap*,  «3.50  per  Mt. 
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SADDLES,  HARNESS,  LEATHER,  ETC.— CONTINUED. 


Ahatract  of  propo9aU  received  and  coniraoU  awarded  in  Chicago,  III,, 

[NoTB.— Figures  in  luge  typ6  danoto 
SADDLES,  HARNESS,  LEATHER.  ETC.— Continued. 


CLAe8No.il.     > 

8ADDLB8.   HABIfESS,   LEATUKR,   ETC.— <:ontinu«d. 


»4 


2 
3 

4 
T) 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 
11 
12 
13 

14 
15 
10 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
2:j 

24 
25 
20 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 

33  I 

34  ' 
35 
30 

37 

38 

I 

30  I 

40  I 

41  1 
42 
43 
44 
45 
40 

47 
48 
49 
50  . 
51 


Rivets,  haiiie.  Norway,  malleable,  i-inch li>8. 

Rings,  breeching,  malleable  iron,  A.  C. : 

Tj  -inch gross . 

l{-inch do . . 

12-incb do.. 

Rings,  halter do. . 

Rings,  harness,  malleable  iron,  X.  C. : 

l-incli do.. 

-inch do.. 

'-inch do. . 

l^-inch do.. 

Rosettes,  nickel-plate: 

I  i-inch do . . 

2-iuch do.. 

Saddles No.. 

SnapH,  liamess,  X.  C. : 

|-inch gross.. 

linch do. . 

14-inch do.. 

SiJots.  silvered,  1- inch do.. 

Surcingles dot . 

Swivels,  bridle.  X.  C,  loop : 

{•inch gross . 

|-inch do.. 

Terrets,  band,  X.  C. : 

l^-inch doz. 

Ig-inch do.. 

Trace  carriers,  X.  C do. . 

Trees,  self-adjusting,  X.  (,- do. . 

Wax.  African : 

Sa<ldler's lbs. 

Shoemaker's do  . 

Shoemaker  s.  small  ball balls. 

Winkers,  }-inch,  Hensible,  2  seams,  patent  h*ut her doz . . 

a  Per  100. 


I 

■** 
a 

cS 
S 


0 


Pointo  of 
delivery. 


Chicago. 


153 


.O^ 


Iff 


119 
99 


ir 

90 
97 
lO 

13 


93 


I 


19 
55 
14 


16 
13 


9 
9 

6 

3 

80 


8 


2.40 
2.40 
3.28 


380 

90  I 
1,500  ; 


15 


SADDLES,  HABNE88,  LEATHEB,  ETC. — CONTINUED. 
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adverUaemeHt  of  April  9,  189o,  for  fumUhing  supplien^  elc, — Continued, 
at  whioh  contraoto  have  been  awarded.] 

SADDLES,  HARNESS,  LEATHER,  ETC.— Coutinacd. 


3 


S 

5 


i 

• 

1 

• 

a 

M 

■ 

a 

3 

a 
a 

s 

1 
1 

1 

1 
• 

hi 

hi 

3 

^K 

a 

O, 

9 

d 

1 

Hi4 

• 

x 

j;5 

»4 

S 

• 

;S3 

Si 

a 

cs 

43 

^ 

CU 

o 

•-8 

;j 

.:4 
§ 

w 

9 

a 
be 

3 


All  points. 


PointH  of  deliver^'. 
St.  LoiiiH.        Chicago.         St.  Lou  in. 


Chicago. 


.61 

.804;. 

.87} 
.50| 

.30 


:2t 

t 



. 

6.0  5  ; 

1.484 
1.484 
*J.55 

6.21 
6.64 

1 



1 

.23 


2.76 


.06 

.59 
.95 


1.10 

.55 
.06 

.30 
.35 
.42 
.59 

1.82 
1.82 
2.40 
2.50 
2.40 
9.10 


I 


.064 

.68 
.77 

.96 
1.25 
.83 
1  10 

.64 
.79 

.99 
.34 
.49 

.68 

1.50 
1.85 


7.19 
8.3:t 
8.35 
9.25 
9.55 


1.60 
2.36 

1.67 
2.36 

2.86 
3.30 

.82 


1.10 
1.20 

.34 
.40 
.23 
.23 

2.85 


1.20 


a.  29 

a. 85 

1.95 


.60  ' 
.70 


1.10 
2.00 


.30 
.35 
.40 
.50 

2.50 

3.60 


• 


J 


2 
8 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
0 

10 
U 
12 
18 

14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
10 
20 
21 
22 
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46 
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SADDLES,  HAUNESS,  LEATHER,  ETC.— CONTINUED. 


Ahitract  of  proposals  received  and  coniraetB  awarded  in  Chicago,  III.,  mn^hr 

[XoTK.—Figures  in  largo  type  denote  retee 
SADDLES,  HARNESS.  LEATHER,  ETC.— ConUnaed. 


a 

'A 


1 
2 
3 
4 


CLAB8  No.  11. 
8ADDLB8,  UAKNK8S,  LKAIUKR,  BTC\— GOntinU«d. 


t 

s 


U3 


1 

m 

s 

a 


a 


H 


Points  of  delivery.      I 


Cbioego. 


Addititmal  /or  training  nchooU. 
BivRst  cbaiUH ]mini . 


5     Br(>ast  Htrnpit,  Icuthrr,  1 J  aud  2  inch do. 


(i 
7 
8 
9 

10 

11 
12 
13 

14 
15 

16 
17 
18 
19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25  I 

20  ' 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 

45  I 

40 

47 

48 

49 

50 

61 

62 

53 

54 


Bro4i8t-Htra]>  Hlidee,  japauued,  l^-inch,  rettingiU's  pattern, 
dosen . 

Buckles,  breast  strap,  sDaps  and  buckles, "Champion,"  X.  C. : 

1  |incli •- gross . 

Iginch do  . . 

Buckles,  roller,  harness.  1^  inch,  X.  C.  malleable do. . . 

Buckles,  trace,  Sloop.  'Champion."  X.  C. : 

]|-inch pairs.. 

l|-inch do.., 

Cockeyt-s : 

Screwe<l, Japanned  \\  inch doas.. 

Screwed.  A.  C,  liinch.  with  ndler do. .. 

Japauued  trianeie,  1^  inch do. . . 

Ure«8ing,harneHM,  l<rank  Miller's  or  e<iunl galH.. 

Uanies.  Concord : 

High  top,  clip  and  breast  ring,  IH  and  20  inch pairH. . 

Long  staple,  19  and  20  inch do. . , 

Hanie  strap.'<.  {inch No.. 

Housings,  pad,  team,  patent  leather pairs. . 


Kni vch,  saddler's  head   No.  1 ,  ( )sborne's doz . 

Lines,  leather,  double: 

I^ad.24  feet pairs. 


Wheel,  15  feet do.. 


Pads,  coach.  No.  2 do. . . 

I 
Pad  ho<»ks,  XX,  silver gross . . 


Pad  screws,  underplate,  "Perfection" do...' 

Kings,  harness,  X.  C,  l^-iuch do... I 

Rivets,  hame.  Norwav,  1-inch,  malleable lbs. .' 

Sheepskins,  for  shoe  linings,  medmm  weight doz . . ' 

i 

I 

Snaps,  harness,  1-incli,  Bristol gnms.. 

Trees,  X.  C,  "  Perfection,"  i»ad,  CMllmaus  or  equal pairs. . 


Note.— See  also  Class  17,  Hardware, 
aljiocb.  t>2*iiich. 


75 


175 


i»4 

4 

1 
1 

516 
7*J 

tt 
36 
50 
19 

300 
50 

900 
35 


r 


194 


94 


6 
6 


4 

6  < 
lO  ! 
lO 


6 
300 


a  75 

685 


07    . 


<;2.25 
d2.40 
e2.60 
el.  30 
dl.45 
0  1.60 
cl.20 
dL35 
«1.50 


.12 
.14 


214 


.174 


e{-inch. 


d  1-inch. 


«l|-liidh. 


SADDLES,  HARNESS,  LEATHER,  ETC. — CONTINUED. 
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advertiiement  of  April  '2y  1895,  for  furnishing  mpplies,  etc. — CoDtiDued. 

at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 

SADDLES,  HARNESS,  LEATHER,  ETC.— Continued. 


Chas.  F.  Sea- 
man. 

a 

£ 

• 
• 

• 

9 

5 

c 

> 

Z 



Chicago. 

• 

a 

«   . 
US 

•mm 

Ji 
0^ 

Si 

• 

t 

n 

ja 
< 

Carl    G.  Ort- 
mayer. 

• 

J  as.    Banner- 
man. 

Points  0 
St.  Louis. 

.16 
.20 
.30 

.80 
.96 

.20 
.25 

6.  CO 

f  delivery. 
Chicago. 

All  ])< 

Dints. 

Phihtdel- 
phia.  New 
York,  Car- 
lisle, Chi- 
cago. St. 
Louis. 

Chicago. 

• 

St.  Louis. 

i 

1 

.14 

.49 
.57 
.64 
.68 
.79 
.84 
.91 
.96 

.19 

.25 

6.50 

.30 
.161 

1 

.70    

.85  ; 

2 
3 

4 
5 

.22 

tt.70 
6.70 

1.10^ 

.oy 

.07i 

.19* 

.24 

.17i 

.20 
.27 

6.50 

6 

7 
8 

9 

10 
11 

12 

.70 

.06 
.OOJ 

.19 
.22 
.17 

M 

.07 
.08 

.19 

.144 
.90 

.43 

.45 
.43 

.45 
.074 

.30 

.37 

.42 

6.10 

1.81 

l.iiy 

1.57 

L69 

4.90 

6.90 

.70 

•48 
.06i 

13 

.00 
.07 

.18 

14 

15 

• 

16 

"""'*'*'*""' 

■  *     -  •  •     • 

- 

17 



.15 

18 
19 

20 

1                   t                   i                   ; 
.  43  J                                               

45 

.43J 

--"- --' 

.45 

21 
22 

.05i 

.08 

.08 
.07 
.24 

5.00 
6.00 

2. 25 

1.45 
L30 

L55 

5.00 
5.00 

.72 
.46 
.06 

23 
24 

.29 
.18 

26 
26 

27 
28 
29 

1.86 
2.18 

1.29 
1.43 

80 
31 

82 
33 
34 

1.60 
1.15 
5.10 
5.10 
4.50 
.75 
.45 

35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 

5.02 

.741 
.481 

41 
42 

« 

43 
44 

45 

46 

47 

*;*   ;; r;;;;; 

8.00 

6.' 56' 
5.50 

3.25 

4.40 

/5.90 

94.90 

48 

1 
1 

2.97 
.48 

9.80 
.44 

2.30 
.46 
.46 

40 
60 
61 
52 

ss 

.40 

1 

... 

64 

/White. 


^BosMt. 


AOKIOULTUHAL   IHPLEUBHTB. 

Abtlroet  of  propotaU  rewiMd  and  omttvoa  oiMrdad  i«  CUf9h  ^-t  *»i*f 

I  NoT>.— FlfniM  1>  l«fa  tfp*  daaoto  latM 
AQRICULTURAL  IHFLKIIKNTS. 


Ciiw  Ko.  II. 

1 

^ 

1 

i 

n 

1 

1 

» 

1 

1 
1 

1 
if' 

i  1 

J 

S 

1^ 

1 

i 

5 
1 

1 

-1 

i  J 

!1 

< 
1 
1 

;  AOHIOILTULAL  IHFLIinimi. 

PolnM  or  dellT. 

T- 

J 

Chlcgo. 

1 

1 

Aug.™,   |nt-b»1«.    »-ln«b, 

1 

4.00 

3 

A  ilerrMM.  or  2  do»n  bttirii 

^"eSS:^; K» 

l-faaree do.. 

Z.harM ds.. 

gwl So. 

Cndln.  gnln.  ^flneer,  with 

Cu1tiT»tor»: 

'bK'  wiOrwhMTMo '. 
WalklSf.  2-Wm..do.. 

Fanning  mill* do... 

■J4T 

17.80 

LM 

« 

"t 

S 

1.6: 

7 
> 

... 

i' 

1 

11.90 

IS 
17 

88 
ISO 

le 

■■- 

1.50 

10 

1 

20 
21 

22 
33 
24 

«i'i! 

.*2        .00 

.48 

dS.OD 

£i 

28 

.....J....L... 

20 
20 

•  Ho  •ward.  A  Chicago  dtllvtnr. 

aBMlii  New  York  dvliTety.  cBHh;  Chicago  mUt* 


AGRICULTUBAL   lUPLEHENTS. 
iidMrtlffmmf  0/  April  S,  1S95,  /or  fiimlihing  nppltef,  «lc.— CoDtinnMl. 
•tvhich  ooDtraot*  hBTebwo  awuded.] 

AGRICDLTrRAL  IMPLEUBHTS. 


i 

X 

li 

1, 

- 

i 

1 

i 

j 

1 

1 

i 
1 
1 

i 
1= 

1 
t 
B 
£ 

6 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

#1; 

id 

1 

1 

IN.lnt.o 

deLlrery. 

1 

LTC 

ft 

rhicgo. 

i 

CbiCHo. 

1 

, 

i 

3 

1 

6 

1 
1 

i 

I 

1 

tw 

1 

1 

"1 

' 

" 

1 

i 

' 

r.u 

1 

... 

I 

.« 

1.00 

IMB 

4.U 

....1... 

4.49 

4.K 

G.n 

1 

Lit 

9.00 

_ 

3.M 

1.B6 
3.1 

IJ.M 
.48 

W 

j 

tw 

: 

ii.afl 

tu 

u 

..'. 

ffi.-W 
LLOO 

i.m 

j 

10 

8.7JI 

i 

M 

>W 

1 

5 

' 

1 

n 

(New  VorkarCI 


Dt  oir  utalogiH  pzioeB  for  otlier  all 
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AGRICULTURAL   IMPLEMENTS— CONTIHUED. 


Ahatract  of  propoaaU  received  and  contrartM  awarded  in  Chicago^  HL, 

[Note.— FigurMin  larg«  type  denote 
AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS-ContinuMl. 


a 

9 


1 

2 
3 

4 
5 
6 


8 


9 
10 
11 
12 

i:j 

14 
15 

IG 
17 


18 
19 
20 

21 

22 

2.-1 
24 
25 
20 
27 
28 
29 
30 


ClJkSB  No.  12. 

AOKICULTTRAL  IMPLBMGNTtt— ('OntiUUed. 


Forks,  C.  S.,  T>acke(l  in  oaAen : 

Hay,  3  ovul  tines.  5^-f(>ot  hnndlcH dnz. . 

Hay,  4 oval  tincH,  5^ -toot  liuiiillf  9  do. . . 

Manure.  4  oval  tiuf 8.  long  handles do. . . 

Manure,    5    oval    tines,    long    liandleA.  , 
strapped  ferrule dox. 

Handles    (sunplcA   of  one   dozen    required), 
parked  in  cases: 
Ax,:{6-inch.  hickory. all  white dos..! 


Hay  fork,  5i-foot do. 

Hoe,  planter's do. 

Pick. 36-inch,  No.  I do. 


Handles,  plow: 

Left  hand do. . . 

Right  hand do... 

Handles   (samples    of  cmo    dozen    requirt^l:, 
packed  in  cases: 

Shovel,  long doz . . 

Spade do . . . 

Harrow  teeth,  wiuare,  t  l>y  10  inrlie.^,  headed. 

pounds. . 

Harrows,  40-tooth,  A  by  10  inches,  headeil,  with 
drawbar  and  clevwes No . . 


Hoes,  C.  S. : 

Garden,  solid  shanks,  8-iueh 


doz. 


Grub,  oval  eye.  No.  2 do. .. 

Planter's,  solid  shank.  8-inrh do. .. 

Planter's,  10-inch,  with  eye do. . . 

Knives,  hay ' do... 


*2*r2 

1.7N 

1.99 

2.09 

2.18 

:i4 

*J.34 

2.39 

lO 

a.TA 

3.08 

V2 

3.39 

19 

4.65 

4.93 

4.8.1 

5. 15 

5.60 

1 

AOBICULTUBAL  IMPLEMENTS— CONTINUED. 
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advertiser.tent  of  Jpril  f,  1896  y  for  furnishing  auppliea,  etc. — Continued, 
at  which  contracts  have  been  awanleU.J 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS-Coniinued. 


1 

1 

1 

>w 

C3 

1 

U 

• 

s 

• 
00 

1 
a 

^ 

*» 

5 

"3 

1 

t    ■ 

• 
• 

H 

1 

> 

• 

• 

9 

ja 
S 

CO 

1 

B 
S 

A^ 

JS 

H 
ivery. 

o 

1 

n 

• 

a 

1 

1 

>> 

• 

§ 

Points  of  del 

1 

Chicago. 

St.  Louis. 

Chicago. 

All  points. 

AasUted 
below. 

a 

1 

I 
2 

■ 





........ 

S 

1 

i 

•  •...... '..•••v.... 

5 

...      ... 

..... 



6 

i 

7 

8 

1.25 

1.21§ 

i.ii! 

1.20 

1.05 

• 

0 



10 

11 

.  56 
.74 

. 

18 

........ 



13 

1.00 

L55 
1.14 

1.25 

1 

1.00 

14 

1 

15 

...... 

1.02 
1.27 

cl.05 
el.05 

.96 
.96 

16 

1 

17 

1 

m 

.82 
1.  16 

1 

18 

i 

..*.!..!!i---'---  ------- 

19 

.0114 

a  1.75 
3.70 

ao 

6  6.00 

3.79 

5.00 

d4.00 
«4.20 

21 

• 

22 

1 

23 

• 

24 

2.51 

?5 

•T* !•- 

1 i 1 

26 

*  "  i 

1                                                   : 

27 

1 



.( I 

28 

1 

29 

1 

30 

a  Po.r  hundredweight. 
({Delivered  in  St.  Loais. 


b  50  teeth. 


c  Conditioned  on  awanl  of  plows,  or  breakers. 
e  Delivered  in  Chicago. 
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AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS— CONTINUED. 


Ahetract  ofpropoiaU  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  CkiemgOf  III.,  under 

[  Note.— Figare*  in  large  type  denote  mies 
AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS— Continned. 


Class  No.  12. 

▲ORICULTrRAL     IXPLX- 

MKNTS — continued . 


g 


2 
3 

I! 

6  : 


Marhinefi,  Hin^letroea. 

(loubletreen,  and  nock 

yoke  coniplote: 

Mowinj^,  with  two 

dozen  extra  sec- 

tionH Iso.. 


7 

8 


9 


10 


11 
12 
13 


14 
15 
16 


F.  A.  Sieberling. 


Points  of  delivery. 


s 


2 

K/1 


d 

CU 
■tn 


H 

9 

o 


a 


i 

s 


1= 


I 


938    a  28. 35 

530.45 

i 


Mowing  and  reap- 
ing combined, 
with  one  do^en 
extra  sections  for 
each,  mowing  and 
reaping .No.. 

Reaping,  with  two 
dozen  extra  sec 
tions No.. 

Machines,     thrashing, 

m(>iinte<I,    stacker. 

singletrees,     double- 

tr(>es,  neck  yoke,  and 

all  necessary  belting 

nnd  fixtures  complete : 

Cylinder  to  be  not 

less      than     27 

inches,    with     H- 

horKeiK)wer. .  No. .  i 


Cylinder  to  be  not 
1  e  8  .M  than  30 
inches,  with  10- 
horHC))ower  .No.. 


Machine,  harvester  ,' 
and  self-binder,  6-  i 
foot    rut,     com- 
plete   No. 


a28.00   a28.30    a28.95    aaQ.30    a29.30 
530.00    530.55    531.06    531  m   581.00 


isl  AA.OO  9A.OO'  AA.40  06.39  97.00 


4       50.45       50.10,      50.35       51.15 


9 


97.00 


a29.30 
58Leo 


97.00 


51.60       51.60      51.60 


a28.25 
530.80 


99.99 

•  I 


50.25 


a4i-footcut. 


55-foot  cut. 


AGEICIILTURAL   IMPLEMENTS— CONTIHUED. 

odrerliMiRciif  nf  April  t.  ISSS,  for  fHrnuhing  ntppliei,  elr. — Caotinued. 
At  whlflh  eontruU  hmv«  1>fl«D  Awarded  J 

AQRirUI.TUKAL  IHPLKMEMTS—CsntlnDWl. 


,  |i   i 

S.      I 


1l 


%  1 

J 'I' 


PolDta  ordolin 


Nil 

1    I   t   I   I 


10  S04.00  420  3M  42S.  75  3» 


fsBI.   t\fixl.  /4|r«e[.   ^arwi 


I"  Sew  CI 


CliiiiDpion,"  4  feet  •  Ine . , 

ii'LiKbl  ChupploD,"  4  fnt.     o"Llcht  Cliampion,'' «  feel  I 

incliea.    •; Champluo. 4 feet  6 inchei.    rChBrnpion,  ^root.    ("Utaimptau  Llgiit,"Sreei.    ( Deering Ideal. 

uDellTeml  InCUcBgoaudSt.Lool*.   B  DellTtreri  fn  St.  Paol.   w  Delivered  Id  1'  ~ 


..    ( liwring  Ideal. 
aCil;.    iDeerinf 
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AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS— CONTINUED. 


Abstract  of  propo9»h  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  ChicMfO,  Til.,  under 

[XoTR.— Figures  in  Urge  tjrpe  denote  rate* 
AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS-Contlnued. 


Clash  No.  12. 

AOKICULTURAL  IMPLKMKNTS— rontiuued. 


B 


1 

o 

a 

4 

5  1 

6  i 


8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

1« 

17 

Iri 

10 

20 

21 

22 

23  ' 

24 

25 

20 

27  ' 

2H 


20 
30 
31 
32 

33 
34 
35 

36 
37 
38 
30 
40 
41 

42 

43 
44 

45 


MattockH,  ax.  C.  S doK... 

Oxbow  keys,  2iDcli do... 

Oxbows.  2  iuch do . . . 

IMckH.  (>arth,  ftteclpointed,  aBHorted,  5  to  6  i 
|K)ntidH doz..j 

PlowH  "  c.  8..  with  extra  share: 

7  imh,  l-hoFHe No.. 

H-iijch,  1  huFHe do. ..' 

0-inoli,  l-horse do. . . 

i 
lO-incb.  2hor8e do. . . 

Uinrb,  2-horse do... 

12-inch,  2-hor80 do.. . 

14  inch,  2-horse do  .. 


riowN."  breakia^.with  rollinj;  coulter,  gauge 
wheel,  and  extra  share: 

lOinrh No. . 

12-inch do... 

13iDoli do. .. 

14-inrh do. . . 

Plows,  shovel,  with  iron  briini  ■ 

Double do.. . 


Single do... 

Pl<»w  b<';aniH  lor— 

H-inch  plow do... 

lOincli  plow do. .. 

12-inoh  plow do... 

14-in(-h  j)low do. .. 

12-inrh  breaking  plow do. . . 

14-in(h  breaking  jdow do. .. 

Pumps : 

Iron,  open  t^p,  pitcher  »poui  3-inch  cyl- 
inder   No. . 

Woo<l do... 

Pump  tabing.  wood,  with    necessary  coup 
ling,  per  foot I'eet.. 


u 
u 


t 


X 


9i 

a 

Si 


I 

H 


I 

00 

S 

9 

-a 


s 


Points  of  delivery. 


Chicago. 


9sl 

i:i 

44 
71 
63 
.16 

tiiy 

45 
:IH5 


:i.io 

.30 

3. 15 

,      3.75 

.30 

d.40 

2.50 

3.24 

3.20 

S.27 
3. 27 

.32 
2.05 

1 

;      2.44 



2.65 

< 

4.50 
2.55 

1 

2,61 
*J.37 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

\  

-. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
.....                  '     - 

NN 


6 
89 

38 

63 

16 

37 

130 

149 

Vl\ 

66 

7*4 


13 
60  ' 


84 


l,940 


*  Bids  will  also  1k>  considered  for  chiIle<1*iron  plows. 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS— CONTINUE U. 
ttSvertitemenl  of  April  t,  1895,  for /vminhing  »npptie».  «le.— Continue  it. 
M  whjcta  cuntncta  bavo  b«D  awarded. | 

AORICULl'USAL  lUPLEUENTS-ConUDued. 


1  hi  1 

i  III! '1,5 

1  r    i 

PoiDta  of  delirer]' 

i 

1 

1 

a 
■a 

I 

1 

i 

1 

In 

1 

i 

s 

I 

.= 

1 

■■hkaeo. 

i 

1 

1 

1      1 

; 

1 1 1 "■' 

1 ' 1 i 

2.V) 

1       1      1        1 

.     ;       1 

2.29  a.ys   z«    a%«t   4.00 

2.10 

il 

a.  70 

3.  IS 
3,00 

■.{.',5 

e2,6n 

«-» 

r3D0 

C4.3S 
cS.flS 

S5.M 
r4  40 
rS.SS 

B«,«l 

94.75 
sBAO 
ie.S6 

sl 

AM 

*«. 

el.» 

12.  K 

e4.4i 

e&TS 
(5.115 

rt.so 

M.85 

rO.M 

s7;5a 

rt,70 

AM 
c«.M 

d.SS 

1     '    '     * 

""■""j , , ' 

!         ■  aS  » 
4.TS   ».<»  l3.0»'  a3-00     5M 

S.OO    4.AO  .  4.in  .    a4.35  ■■  B.TS 

1                          o*.23 

I).25    3.1M     4.e(l,  aS.on     LIS 

S,i» 
4,110 

5,  so 

7.W 

:        1 

,        1 

:                                  1  a5,flU             ■  4.25 

Il.!ia    a.7i  j  il.:)0  '  aS-ED  .10.00  ' 

1             1           ,.".,           : 

B-TS 

1 

7,  IS 

7:» 

7;5(iiii:«i:;::.:;|Rii; 

:::";:;."  :l 

] 

-Z"'^ =;'f, :'■: 

;;;;;:;;;;;; 

■38 

1,«S  

■JS 

;*• 

.38 

1 

■ 



I  !•!' 

I,«S 

i 

1 

1 

.04S 

.  ,J,    - 





_ 

bCondltkiDalaii  award  of  plon 
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AGRICULTURAL   IMPLEMENTS— CONTINUED. 


Ahatract  of  profumah  reeeired  and  eoHtraet$  awarded  im  CkUm§9i  ilL, 

[  Note.— Fignras  in  1mi»  ty^  dawof  ntai 
AUKICCLTURAL  IMPLEMENTS-CoBtlnoed. 


Clakh  No.  12. 

AORirUKTUKAL  IMI>LRMEKTR— 

cuutimit'd. 


i-i 
ft 

I 

5?; 


2 
3 

4 
o 
6 

7 
8 
9 

10 


II 
12 
13 

14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
Zi 

24 


25 

20 
27 
28 
2» 
30 
31 

32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 


39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
•46 
47 
48 
49 
50 


KakeH : 

liny,  milky,  not  leM  than  20 
te**tli  ...' No.. 


Hay.  wood.  10  or  12  teeth,  2 
biowa (loz. . 


Malleable  iron,  Iuindle<l,  12 

teeth dor.. 

Scoo]i«,  grain,  luedium  quality. 
No.  4,  in  bundles,  extra  tied, 
doz . . 


Sr>ihen.  graiui,  a«Rorted,  36  to 40 
inch,  packed  to  ca«eii doz.. 

S<'ythe  Rnaths do. . . 

Soy  theMtonea do. . . 


Seed  drillB,  for  garden  use.  .No. . 
Seeders.  hroadt'UMt,  for  2Iu)nie 
"W'a^on No.. 

Shovels,  8i«'«'l.   No.   2.  not  h'sn 
tlian  55  ponndH  ]>er  dozen,  in 
bundk'H.  extra  tied : 
Long-liandle<l,  round  point, 
doz.. 


Short-handled,  square  point. 
doz.. 


1 

C 

X 


a 


.2 
>» 

•J 


ft 
a 

J? 


y. 


'4 


0 
0 

H 


■§ 

X 

m 

pi 


Points  of  deliTery. 
Chicago. 


^•15    14.00 

14.60 

'  14.90 

15.00 

i  15.00  i 

1  '  I 


10.50 


49 

7 


AT 


.82^       .03  ! 

1.35 
1.34    1.39 


4.23 

4.38 

4.98 

3.13 
3.34 


3.60 
4.88 


4.55 


1.56  I. 


3.9«    3.85 

3. 72  3. 65 


130 


3.00  ■  2.60 
3.77  ,3.00 
4. 18  3. 15 
3. 14  4. 60 
4.84 
4.00 


5.10 
4.39 
3.69 


76 


3.00 

3.77    3.10 

4. 18       3. 25 


2.  70     5. 10 


3.55 


3.14 


Sickles,  No.  3.  grain doz . . '     109       1. 77 


Spades,  steel.  No.  3,  not  less  than 
00  pounds  {Njr  dozen,  in  bun- 
dles, extra  tieil : 
Long-liandled doz.. 


4.30 
,  3.69 
4.70  ! 
4.94 
5.00  , 

1.70  ; I1.3A  <. 

1.85  .     1.70 


97       3.25 


I 


Sliort -handled 


.do.., 


io« 


3.25 


2.70  ,  4.45   3.A5 

3. 10  I 

3.25 

4.70 

4.94 

5.00 

2.70 

3.10 

3.25 

4.70 

4.94 

5.00 


I 


4.45    3.A9 


a  Wood  wheel  8^  feet  20  teeth. 


» 


AOBICULTDBAL   lUPLGUEMTS CONTINUKD. 

adrtrtitemtHl  of  April  t,  1895,  for  J'ttmiMking  titppliM,  tie.— CoutiMHoA 
■(  vhkb  coDtncU  baie  b««ii  awinled.l 

AOKICULTKRAL  lUPLEMENIS-CoDtiuued. 


1    '  3       i   ■       Is 

^ili 

if 

a 
1 

I 

iji 

»      i 

«    ,  g-  ,   -fl    I   ■< 

STi. 

1 

4     H 

CLlcgo. 

Point,  of  lie 

Iverj 

i 
i 

All       81. 

Chlaao. 

dh.\. 

ftaiuKo. 

B:Si ••»: 

12.00 

1 

1 

s 

i 

■      1 

B 

*.» 



j*-*> 



j 



.,... 

11 

i"' 

"A 

! 

j 

13 

j 

.   .as 

1 

W 

12 

' 1 

Ton 

1                      1 

1 

•.M 

M 

:„J 

1 

1                      i 

'                   ■                   1 

i 

30 

'"1 1 

1 

3S 

:  t 

' 

! 

i,„' 

1 

. 

!im 

«1 

1 

1 

3.« 

I 

»  BtMl  vbad  et  fM,  M  tMth. 


I  StMl  wheel  S|  rmt.  sa  iMth. 
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AGRICULTURAL   IMPLEMENTS— CONTINUED. 


Abetract  of  propo$ah  received  and  contractu  awarded  in  Chieofo,  lU,,  undtr 

[  NoTK.— Figures  in  luge  type  denote  nt«« 
AGKK^ULTURAL    IMPLKMEKTS— Continued. 


a 

s 


1 

2 

3 
4 

5 
6 

7 
8 


9 


C'LAsa  No.  12. 
AnRUULTlKAL  IMI'LEMBNTS— fOUtiDUtll. 


Swnnip  (or  bush)  hookH.  huodUMl doz.. 

Wheelbarrows: 

All  iron.  No.  4.  tubular  or  equal No. . 

(rardon  medium  Hize do  . 

Yokos  ox,  oiletl  and  painted 

Larjie No. 

Meoium do. . 

Additional  artieUn. 


Auffcrs,  TKifit  liole.  G  inch No . . 

lU     Felloes,  uayrako.  1^  by  1  j^  inches sets  . 

11  Handles,  hoe,  garden doz  . 

12  I  UarrowH.  disk.  5  foot  out,  oomplete,  with  weight 

boxes,  e veners.  et<' No . . 

13 

14     Plows,  breaking.  12  inch  and  14-inch.  iron  beam 

ro<l  (7:>  of  12inch,  25  of  14-inch) No.. 

15 

16  Sin^lotreOH,  plow,  28  inch,  ironed do. . . 

17  Spokes,  sulky  haymke,  28  by  1^  inches  (.32  in 

set ) sets  . 

18  Twine,  binder lbs.. 

10 

20 
21 


1 

a 

■ 

• 

2 

• 

1 

1 

« 

i 

^          SI  1    Uk 

C 

e 

Mi* 
*** 

M 

u 
u 

• 

i 

& 

1  4I:  f ' 

X     1-3            S     ■ 

Points  of  dolivery. 


Chicago. 


18|     4.99     5.18 


4.62 
:3.II9 

37  1.74     1.90     1.83 :2. 15 

2.24i  ; 


3.455.008.85 
4.00 


60  *i.75 
t'2 


*iO: 
.1: 

I 

10 


100 
150 

d.500 


2     4.49     4.40I    5  20 
.40 


.3A 


4.10 
3.7ft. 

I 


1.31 


.17 
.90 


I 


No  award. 
Note.— For  fence  wire  and  other  agricultural  articles,  see  (jlass  No.  17,  Hardware. 


AOBICULTUBAI.  IMPLEMENTS^-CONTINUED. 
xdverlitemeut  e/  April . a,  I8!*j,  for  /HntUhimg  aupplit¥,  th: — L'ontiuiie<l. 
II  irhlch  cuDlnou  bsre  tis«ii  HwBrdcd.] 

ALlRIOULTUItAL   ItfPLEMBNTS-Contintuid. 


Ml, 


is  I    t  '  I  1 1 1 


f    ^      I 

a    [S     an 


WAGONS  AND    WAGON  FIXTURES. 

Abttraet  of  propoiah  rteeirtd  axd  amtractt  amiriai  im  CUcmgo,  IIL,  «aJ<r 
[  SiiTK.— ri|[iina  In  luf*  type  dMote  nia* 
)  \yA(iOX  FIXTrKBS. 


All  wonl  irauon  inatrriBl  miiKt  hr  Hear,  ilraichl  cn<n.  tTt« 
fran(]lim|HTf«-rHiiiii.t«iuhiuHlthnrHi)[hl;H«aiHniF<l.  Aile-  I 
trets.  iHiUtera.  rrrui'n,  rellom.  liniiiMlii.  mchp*.  ■ndlnnoiu*  \ 
lotieMsed  and  ruiiicb  nuiabtil  oo  "xluiprr"  (o  ibapc  ■niriiiie  I 
iritlioutborliilini  iniirtKiBg.  Ailelniri-iiilAtiihi'UiiFnMliiit 
not  tamoJ  K.  fl(  akcin*.  Swruw  tnvk.  4  h«t  8  ImobM  i  wide  ', 
truck,  6lMt.2  Jnvbca.) 


AilrtrMH.  birknry.  vaonn  n«rmirtr«ck. 

S*l'y3i Nn--  lO 

slhjJi ilo...  «« 

HbySj do—  NS 

3\v4 do-.-'  lOS 

»ll>,v*l do...'  lOM 

all"'**  ■ ">"■■■  »« 

*Vv^ ''"■■■'  *•* 

Aiut™**liKk'      w  'n  w^lrWk'- '  ** 

^MbrJl.'"-^.*...." .'"..' do...  a 

l!i''y'i '•''  -  *» 

3>T< •'"  -.  »« 

3j6y41 do...  IM 

3|>'T** 'In  --  ai4 

OjS    do...  n 

HhH  "lo-  *• 

BolilHM  wbilookk.  wafniD,  front,  narruw  imck:  i 

abj-Si  do... I  44 

9b;4i ilo...  l!M 

ailiyS do..  !•• 

Itoloteni,  nhlte  oak,  wiKna.  frout.  wide  track : 

2(b)FM do...  SO 

dl.y4l do...  103 

Sliy« do...  133 

SthyS do...  !•• 

BolRten.  irbllo  lak.  vneon.  T»nr.  narrow  track : 

aibya do... I  S4 

aibyiH do... I  ens 

»\t do... I  -.lOO 

»|bjli  do,,.  3« 

Bolalen.  wliltu  onk.  wacon.  iMr,  vldv  truck : 

2iby:(.. do,    ,  • 

abyaj do,..  NO 

sV* <•"  -.  **S 

3i6y4i do...  1*» 

Wore™,  hub ..do...  tl 

Bows,  ttm  wagon,  roand  top,  |  bv  llliwbm,  pcraot  nfS 

Narrow  lr»ok  Mta..  sM 

Wldelruk do...  i»0 

Covpn.  29.inch,  IO,oi  dock,  friw  from  lUinR  13  f«rt  B  Im-hr'i 
lang,  in  foetwidp,  fnllalte.  wilb  diaw  rope  uchend,  anil ,'( 
tie  rapM  (3fl  luchM  Iodkj  pachiilde,    Saamatobo  wllL  Ibv 

width  and  not  lanfithwlieortbocover Ko..  469 


1 

u 

-* 

^ 

fl 

■* 

-> 

tofdslK 

•ry_ 

Ou««,o 

_^ 

.M 

.sa 

.n 

.M 

.11 

.11 

WAGONS  AND  WAGON  FIXTURES. 
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advertisement  of  April  £,  1895,  for  fumUhing  euppliea,  etc, — Continned. 

At  which  contracts  have  beeen  awarded.] 

WAGONS  AND  WAGON  FIXTURES. 


Chicago. 


.30 
.30 
.32 
.45 
.50 
.60 
.75 
.90 

.30 
.32 
.46 
.50 
.00 
.75 
.90 

.20 
.24 
.34 
.40 

.20 
.24 
.34 
.40 

.20 
.25 
.26 
.34 

.20 
.25 
.28 
.3» 


.40 
.40 


.45 
.45 
.50 
.60 
.72 
.90 
1.05 


.45 
.50 
.60 
.72 
.90 
1.05 


.25 
.'37 


.25 
.20 
.37 
.44 

.25 
.20 
.31 
.41 

.25 
.29 
.31 
.40 


a. 34 
a. 84 


w 

fl 

•c 

p 

*» 

1 

s 

n 

35 

«4 

?. 

s 

1 

0 

• 

■a 

0 

«^ 

.v4 

» 

Pointo  of  delivery. 


St.  Loaia. 


.33 
.33 
.34 

.46 
.90 
.60 
.76 

.89 

.33 
.34 
.46 
.A6 
.60 
.76 
.89 

.39 
.49 
.93 
.69 

.39 
.49 
.A3 
.A7 

.93 
.97 
.39 
.39 

.93 

I39 
.43 


Chicftf^. 


.38 
.38 


8.08 
8.25 


9.74 

2.08 


.31 
.31 
.31 
.43 
.47 
.57 
.65 
.83 

.31 
.81 
.43 
.47 
.57 
.65 
.83 

.20 
.26 
.34 
.40 

.22 
.28 
.30 
.40 

.20 
.22 
.24 
.36 

.22 
.24 
.  26 
.38 
M9.00 
e  14.9A 

.3.'S 
.3A 


2.25 


B 

o 


1 
2 
3 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 

9 

10 

11 
12 
13 
14 


16 
17 
18 
19 

20 
21 
22 
23 

24 
25 
26 
27 

28 
20 
30 
31 
82 


84 
86 


86 
87 


a  No  nample  with  thia  bid. 
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6  No.  iDole. 


0  No.  2  Dole. 


i 


WAGONS  AHD  WAGON  FIXTUKE8 — CONTINUED. 

Abitraci  o/pTopctaU  rtneitied  and  contraeti  aaardnd  in  CJuMfo,  HI,,  under 

iSotx ngnm  In  Imrga  t^x  dmote  nUa 

WAGOKS  AKD  n'AGON  FIXTUBB3— CoDUnned. 


YeDern.  white  luk,  wagnn : 

11  inohes  thick.  (  inchra  wide  at  ceDtor,31  Inchaa  wida  at  anils.  Foil -Inned,  with 
end*  rlyeled ;  tnp  and  bottom  plate  at  ceiit«[  with  ^Incb  hole  and  (tay-ebaiD 
eyeA;  narraiv track _ _..,.No. . 

Wide  track,  Heme  condition*  as  narrow  track. next  atwve do... 

venen,  white  oak.wa)(on,  plain.  I|  Inchw  thick, 1  inohea  wlda  at  c«nter,31  Inohea 

Narrow  track Ho.. 

Wide  track do... 

t-Unrii.  hlokoiT.  wagon,  bent.  XXX  qiuUty: 

'■  l.y  Hiuth-a Mia.. 

iihyiiintbBB;!'^!!!.';;""I-'.!;!!!^;i!;;!"!I!!!!!I"!''.''!;!l!li;';!;;!!".".do!!' 
Ifliysilnchc. do... 

2  by  2  inchaa -do... 

Falloea,  while  oak,  wagnn,  bent : 

!  by  2  Inches do... 

abylllncbea do... 

ajbyatnchea do... 

4liy*inohe» do... 

Felloe8.  while  onk,  wagon,  aawed  true  to  circle  and  site,  (Med,  caaed ; 

11  by  2  inches do... 

21iy2i  Inches do... 

2  liv  2|  incbee do... 

21  Gy»  Inches do... 

AySlnehBB do... 

llounils,  while  oak,  wagon, cased: 

Front.  3  pieces,  side  pieces  M  Inches  long.  1)  inches  thii)k.2  inohes  wide;  bunt  and 
rear  ends  qluchm  wide,  IBlncfaeabom  ft^mtend.    Sway  bar  48  incbM  long,  IJ 

Inches  thick,  2  Inrhcs  wide  the  whole  leniFlh seta.. 

Fo1e,2  pieoBB,Sl  Inches  long,  11  Inches  thiol,  21  Incbn  wide  at  rear  end  of  corre, 
UpeiioE  to  21  iochts  wli&  at  rear  end,  2|  inetira  wide,  U  Inchca  fraia  front  end 

at  ftDUt  ol  cnrrn.  with  usual  shape  and  laper  tn  front  end ...sets.. 

Rear.  2  pleies,  M  inches  long  and  3  Inches  thick.  21  Inebei  wido  at  fKnit  ead,2[ 
inches  wide  at  rear  end.  and  2|  lochea  widen  Inches  fhnn  f^ont  end  at  cnrre, 

I  Hnba,wU'leaak.Gupped,crated;  I 

I         SbyTi -f.| 

8i6yiu!'I!lI!"!^;^!I!;;;!;;""!l"I!!!!!"'"""""!l^!!!";!"!!^ll!"'"do*!j 

'     10  £y  12!'"" !"!!!!  !;!!:i;; ;!:;;:;:;;;;;  :i;;;i;;;;!;"!;!!!";;;;"!"i"""do:;!| 

!  Reaches  whileoak  bii It cnt. lough, iilldinir. for— 

3.lnch  v>Kon,l)reot  BinclieanoDR,31  by  l|liichea  at  fmnt  end  and  plate.2|bTlt 

31-lncb  wagon,  flfevt  (I  inches  iong.SI  by  1[  In^ea  at  front  end  Bndpiate,2iby  li' 

>t  Inch  wagon,e  feet  e  Inches  long,  ^  by  1|  inohes  at  tfent  end  and  plateiStbr  1} 

'BoawaiA 
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advertUement  of  April  S,  1895,  for  fumiBhing,  gupplies,  etc, — Continued. 
At  which  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 

.    WAGONS  AND  WAGON  FIXTUKES-Continued. 
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Pointo  of  delivery. 

Chicago. 

1 

St.  Louis. 

Chicago. 

.25 
.25 

.10 
.10 

.93 

.70 

.62 

.74 

1.94 

.90 
1.20 
1.80 

1.98 

.93 
1.99 
1.99 

a2.74 

r.io 

1.9A 
1.49 
9.09 

8.00 

.98 

.19 

.26 

.60 
.66 
.80 
.85 
.90 
1.20 

.39i 
.391 
.39i 

.28 
.28 

.11 
.12 

/.26 
/.26 

/.lO 
g.tt 

/.lO 
g.tt 

/.99 

p. 28 
/.25 
g.2S 

/.12 
g.l5 
/.12 
9.15 

.31 
.31 

.124 
.121 

.53 

.77 

.67 

.77 

1.18 

.93 

1.15 

2.08 

1.50 

1.44 

1.07 

1.07 
1.50 
1.88 

1 

2 
3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

.99 
.60 
.79 

1.82 

.88 

1.09 

1.90 

1.35 

1.20 

1.50 

1.82 

52.00 

1.20 
1.55 
1.58 
2.10 
9.90 

.32 
.17 

.30 

.60 
.65 
.82 
.90 
1.05 
1.40 

.35 
.36 
.38 

10 

11 

12 

*  *  *  " 

13 

••••••• 

14 

-  -. 

15 

16 

,, 

17 

18 

19 
20 

21 



22 

23 

1.10 
1.25 
1.50 
2.00 
3.00 

.35 

.19 

.91 

1.20 
1.00 

1.00 
1.00 
1.25 
1.95 
4.50 

.35 
.19 

.22 

.99 
.69 
.79 

.78 

.89 

1.99 

.36 
.36 
.36 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

.39 
.27 

;^.36 
h.n 

A. 29 

29 
30 
31 

C.75 

d.75 

«.85 

.95 

.98 

1.45 

.36 
.38 
.39 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

.35 
.35 
.35 

38 

39 

40 

a 4  by  24— 4  by  4  not  made.  54  by  2. 

/Hickory. 


c7n>yl^byl0}. 


d84  by  11  by  12.         e9  by  12  by  13. 
A  No  samples. 
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(Nora.— FlfiiiM  Id  UrgB  type  danole  i«lM  M  whlob  cmtnoU  b»Ts  bsfa  nnrdad.] 
WAGONS  AND  WAGON  FIXTtFKBS— CoDtlniMd. 
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ta^r  U,  J  inoheli  full  roiuid"« 
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Upering  t«  2i  lncb«  .qnuo 
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Sl-lnch  wngon,   Mune  >«  for  3 
~nch....T No. 

!■): 

>» 

,JM 

«« 

JIM 
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.Ml 

.03B5 
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!1 

a 

IS 

7! 

iT.eo 
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«.7D 
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28 
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[Kcm, — Flgnrw  In  Inrse  type  denote  ntw  nl  vhlch  contraeta  1i>tc  been  kwtrdod.J 
VAQOKa  AMD  WAOOM  FIXTUKBS-CoDtliiDed. 


WiOOSS  AXD  WAOOM  raiDBEB-imi- 
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1 

Chicago. 
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1 

I 

Whlfflntr**.  bickory.  nagon.  oi-al.  ZJ.  Ineh 
L-enter.  38lncfaealong,caud: 

*"  "dZ^/-t ''en^  «ld  Sp  SS; 

'SS 

BO 

-as 

37 

ao 

BO 
ISO 

144 
144 

30 

• 
19 

IB 

list 

.Ml 

I.M 
1.2S 

.BO 

.a 

% 

LIO 

.sa 

1.60 

,3a 

■:. 

.OHi 

.n 

.OTi 

Yok™,  B«k.  hloXorj,  w«on,  Ji-lnoh  en- 
ter, 3g  iBKh™  long,  cueS : 

4            Pluio,  tamed  to  abBi»-  imd  niie.  .do. . . 

AddilimalforlrainiHBfclioal'. 
K     AilBtri«8. hickory, for  log  wagons,  B  by  8 

.3S 

e    BrekEi,   »»p)o.  li-loob,    H.irlbate  or 
equil No.. 

Falloes: 

a           Sawed,!!  by^ilneheB seta.. 

*  1         WhiteoiiV«Bwed.l|by21nobea..dD... 
JO           Bent.^bnitKj'.  10  «*.  B«ch  ..f  1  and^H 

.M 
1.10 

1.10 

IS 

1.70 

.mat 

iT.80 

JB.00 

» 

U 
13 

HonixdB.  white  oak,  wagon,  front,  bent 

.» 

11 

Skein  lerewa: 

1.4« 

o-osa 

..871 

:5!J 

1.70 

.041 

1,» 

1,80 

:g| 

U  1         abytlactir'l'ar3t^iDe~bw>aoii...dD.. 
18  :  ^pokea, baggy.10aeiASHhorT.il, and  11 

17  ,  ^'"^"«^y''u  "iSifJ^pi^lf l«he.  o™ 

IS           aa  by  H  iDOhea.t-ply.lO  iBcbea  over 

1  Tongnps.hlokor7: 
la           !  by  £t  inc be*,  doable  bend,  for  oar- 

»       -^ "" 

s.(n 

M 

J                         « 

N(m See  alao  Claaa  11.  Hardwire. 


/U-lnah. 

a  Franaan  donbla  le 

XrreemanaiBglelei 
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Ah9traci  ofpropotaU  received  and  eaniraeii  awarded  in  CMcagOf  liL,  umdmr 

[NoTB — FignrM  in  larg*  tjpe  de&oie  fates 
WAGONS  AND  WAGON  FIXTURES— Continnad. 
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Class  No.  13. 
WAGONS  AiTD  WAQON  FiXTURBS— oontioaed. 


Wagons,  complete,  narrow  track,  4  feet  8  inches,  hick' 
orr  axletreoa,  bent  front  hoonds:  * 

2J  by  8  inch  thimbleskein No^ 

3  bv  9  inch  thimble  skein do. . . 

3^ by  10 inch  thimbleskein do... 

3|  by  11  inch  thimble  skein do. . . 

Wagons,  complete,  wide  track,  5  feet  2  inches,  hickory 
axletrees,  bent  fh>nt  honnds  -  * 


2|  by  8  inch  thimble  skein No. 

3  by*9  inch  thimble  skein do. . 


3  by  10  inch  thimble  skein,  with  4-inch  tire  . .  .do. 

3^  by  10  inch  thimble  skein do. 

3{  by  11  inch  thimble  skein do. 


Wagons,  log  (or  log  tracks),  hickorv  axles,  44  by  12 
inch  tiiimble  skein,  complete,  witie  track,  5  feet  2 

inches No.. 

Prices  of  wagons  muHt  include  body  or  box  brake, 

evener,  lower  box,  neck  yoke,  singletrees,  stay  chain 

and  tonffiis,  and  flat-iron  strengthening  bar  under 

the  whole  length  of  axles.    Separate  prices  must  be 

given  for: 

Bows 

Covers  (according  to  si>ecificAtion  on  page  96) 

Spring  seats 


Top  boxes. 


Bidders  are  req nested  to  qnote  prices  for  wagons  with 
California  brakes ;  for  wagons  with  clipped  gear  and 
California  brakes,  and  also  for  wagons  adapted  to  the 
Pacific  Coaut  climate,  with  California  brakes,  deliv- 
ored  at  San  FrauciAoo.  Bids  will  also  be  coiisidorod 
for  wagons  with  steel  tubular  axles  of  the  following 
sizes,  with  and  without  self-oiling  attachment,  with 
bo<ly  or  box  brakes ;  also  with  Canfomia  brake,  vis : 

2|  by  8  inches 

2§  by  9  inches 

2|  by  10  inches 

2|  by  11  inches 


(5) 


• 

a 

8 

^ 

J 

M 

"C 

• 

<S 

1 

• 

^ 

i 

Points  of  deliTsry. 


Chicago. 


29.75 

29.75 

31.25 

31.82 

82.85 

88.09 

35.00 

85.51 

29.75 

29.75 

81.25 

31.88 

37.25 

41.19 

82.69 

88.09 

85.00 

85.51 

(•*) 


r87.00 


r87.00 


72.00 


.50 


1.60 
1.60 


83.00 
36.00 
39.00 
42.00 


88.75 


1.25 

al.42 
frL76 
el.  42 
<fl.51 
4.00 


sl.45 
/1. 70 
^1.45 


A41.80 


A4L80 


**  Sizes  of  bodies  xx>  bo  as  follows:  2}-inch 
wagon,  10  feet  6  inches  long,  12-inch  lower  box, 
8-inch  upper  box ;  3-inch  wagons,  10  feet  6  inches 
long,  13  inch  lower  box,  8-inch  upper  box ;  SJ-inch 
wakOD,  10  feot  6  inches  lung,  14-lnch  lower  l>ox, 
lO-iiich  upper  box;  S^-iuch  wagon,  10  feet  6  inches 
long,  15-inch  lower  box,  lU-inco  upper  box.  All 
boxes  to  have  bow  staples.  Wagons  to  have  one 
priming  coat  and  two  neayy  coats  of  paint  before 
varnishing,  and  to  be  subject  to  two  inspections: 
First,  in  the  white,  when  remly  for  painting;  sec- 
ond when  painted  and  ready  lor  shipment . 

'*  For  100  wagons  only,  at  either  point  or  both 
points,  delivered  in  carload  lots  of  25  wagons. 

***  For  iron-skein  wagons,  clipped  gear  instead 
of  bolted  gear,  add  $1.25  per  wi^on ;  will  furnish 
Bettendorf  steel  wagon  gears,  for  2}  and  3-inch,  at 


1^.'  each  extra;  for  3|-inch  wagons,  $8.50  eztn, 
for  3^  by  11 -inch  wagons,  add  $4.50  and  $6.50,  ac- 
cording to  size  of  gear. 

fOast  thimble-skein  wagons,  with  tmss-br 
nndeneath  axle:  Add  for  steel  skeins,  $8  per 
wagon ;  add  for  national  self -oiling,  wrongbt-stoel 
tubular  axles,  vis :  2^  by  8,  $4  per  wagon ;  2|  by  9, 
$5  per  wagon ;  2|  by  l(j,  $5  per  wagon ;  2|  oy  U, 
$5  per  wagon. 

t  Will  furnish  above  wagons  with  the  Betten- 
dorf steel  gears  at  same  price.  Delivery  f.  o.  b. 
cars,  in  carload  lots  only,  20,000  pounds  or  more,  in 
case  of  all  points.  Add  for  sted  skeins  $8.60.  If 
hollow  steel  axles  are  desired  add  $4  pear  wmgon 
for  first  three  sizes  and  $5  for  last  sise. 

§570  wagons  awarded  to  fid.T.Hansy;  122  to 
Ed.  L.Knhn;  101  to  Haskell  Institnto. 
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33.  *S 
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SO.BO 
39.10 
34.93 
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iT5.0« 

35:  ai 

32!  75 
33:7s 

m.oo 

78.00 
.00 

32:55 
32:55 

3o:m 

re.*7 

33.20 
33.  t5 

33.20 
33.  *5 

30.00 
IIS 

sa.so 

30.IM 

33.33 
S9.M 

•  7S.M 

i-oa 

38:*5 

3X55 

ain 
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is 

J*:  70 
41:45 

87:70 

n.fio 

ils 

3(t.50 

30.SO 

mi 

as.so 
ire-so 
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1 

8 
10 

LTO 

JIM 

Vi.  <i 

l.Sfi       t.w 

LTO 

fUW 

*i.M 

i.as 

1.70 

JI.W 

IR 

LTO 
LN 

176 

BtLW 

»1.TS 

1.U 

dLM 
4.00 

i.TO 

175 

11 

.tl.OO 

3:so 

14.00 

li:5i 

1.70 

2.75 

33.50 
35.00 
37.25 
«.50 

15 

1! 

IB 
1» 

33.KI      N.OO 

40!  so 

"- 

_ 

dFarCaliron 

■  'Wlttaonl  iMv  D«K. 

/With  luy  b«k. 

gn  of  8.lDeh  and  25  of  lO-inoh. 


J^'lth  iragona  only. 

jt  With  vagonaonly;  ■priDguaU.nolaiybatka. 

I  Additional  to  prices  given  above. 

rlOOouljr. 
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AbllracI  of  propoiatt  reo^vad  and  (MmtroBU  mcardei  <m  CUoofo,  ill.,  ■«Jw 

(KoTB.— Pipm  ta  Urge  tjp*  dMMte  Tato* 

WAOOM6  AND  -WAGOK  E 


N  riTTTimt    riTiitlniiiil    i 


tucbM,    hlckor;     ailaii 

2]  bv  8  iDcb  Ihlmble  si 
aVBicohthliubleiki 
ailiylllliioh  thlmlilea 
slliylllnchthlmbleg 


akelD,  vlCfa  t-lnch  | 


2*br8i 
abyO" 
SbylO 

81  by  10  inch  thimble  ikeln.'.'.V.'.'.V. 

Sfbyll  Inch IhiDibld ifcabi 

W'MonH.lDg  (or  log  truoli»),hiukwyB 
4fbj  12  I  nch  thimble  akelD.  omnplelc, 

tnch,5fM>t21nehe* 

Prie«  of  wuona  niiut  Include  body  oc 
bnkt.  evener.  lower  box.  neck  joke, 


Covers  (■cconUoe  t 

|»(("M1 

Spring  BcaUi 


iddsrt  ire  reqnesMd  to  qnole  nrlcea  far 
wagons  with  Caliromia  brskea:  far 
vrsKODB  wUh  clipptil  gear  awl  California 
brakftB,andalBoior  wagons  adapted  tti  the 


will  also 

■(««1  tabular  aika  of 
wltb  and  without  Ml 
with  body  or  box  bra 


•*      I    ^ 


33.W  :i2.»4a.O« 
3T.K  M.Vt 


I    3£.Wj3*.a« 


nr.st 

40.50, 


R.13^^[lD*«l 


to  be  lU   foUawa:   2|-lnoh      (otU  by  11  Inch  wsgaUB,  add  (t.M  and  tUD.  w- 
les  loniF.  12-Inch  lower  box.      oorfliugto  sLta  of  ff«ar- 

I.  10  r<4t«^lnoh«         ICut   Ihlmble^koln  wagons  w 

self-otllnj 

KgoD  {  I|  by  li),  ib  per  wa^n ;  : 

*";^?ill  fSrnisb  abOTS  wagooi  with  the  Botten- 
durf  aterl  gears  at  same  price.  UeliTUTt.o.b. 
cars,  In  oarfoad  loU  only,  2t(,0M)  ponnda  orntre,  In 
sue  of  all  polnta.     Add  for  itael  skelss  MW. 

If  hallow  stMl  alien  are  desired  add  «4  per  wagim 


..-„. S-lnrhupperlni;  :^-iDiih  naderneatli  aile^   Add  for   steel  thelna,  tS  per 

wagan,  10  frvt  H  Inches  loniCi  U-lncli  lower  box,  wagon;  adii  fur  national self-olllng.  wronght-stMl 

lO-fliohunpei  boii  31-lDOllwsgao.  ID  feet  0  laches  labolar  axles,  vli:  Ztby  8,  H  per  wagon:  3|  by  B, 

long,  IS  iooh  lower  box,  lO-Innh  npper  box.    All  fS  per  wagoDj  I|  by  10,  IS  per  wagon;  21  by  11, 

boxes  to  have  bow  etaplce.     Wagons  to  liaTe  one  *^  "■"  -">-"" 
priming  coat  and  two  heavy  ooals  ef  paint  before 

Fint,  in  the  vrfaile,  w  hen  roadv  for  paintings  see. 
ond,  when  pslnted  aud  ready  for  nfaipnieDt- 

'-  Fur  104  wagons  only,  at  either  noiot  or  both 
points,  clelivernl  in  carload  loU  of  if,  wagons. 

"*  For  iron-skein  wagons,  clipped  gear  instead 

oflioltnl  gear,Rdd  ll.lSper  waeon;  will  nmilah 

Bettenilor?  ateel  wagon  v,r,tn,  for  H  aiiil3-inch,  at 

^|>  eMlinx(i»i  for  SJ-lnob  wageoa,  t3,U  extiai 


i67o  waguoi.  _    

Ed.  L.  KuhDi  IDl  to  BiakeU  lostltate. 
aS-inch.  blO-lneh, 

iFoi California  brake,  4.|nriiliaBdS-l&oh. 
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33.  JO  »-J.10 
36.70  34.IIA 

30.70  a».JKl 

31.  H  3o.va 

36.70  ai.tfS 
66.00  T3.0O 

.5I)|     ;.» 

35,50 
30.16 

S 

.56 

31.31 
33,09 
35.51 

28.71 

":» 

33. 0» 
36.51 

S8.T6 

1") 
Vw.'oo 

tstVoo 

.32,  SC 

u3Zft 

30,60 
.34.10 
34,10 

ni64.85 
1S4.70 

'39.60 

e».oo 

('1 
5s:o< 

■ 

6l!00 

4 

6 

.40 

I. BO 

14.0 

Its 

I'm 

1.70 

»G.O 
«I.O 

I.IS 

■  1.42 
ii.V 

4.00 

1.70 

JI.M 

37;b 

1.70 

Jt.3< 

33.91 

1,50 
33.  & 

1.Z6 
rll.4: 

4.00 

^L« 

1.T5 

ki.  55 

at  1,61 

alb 

l.«9 

aa.li] 

.1.4: 

;a.oo 

12.26 

7 

s 

BDll  16  or  lO-lDOh 


/With  luy  buk, 
g  7G  of  S,lDcb  anil  II 
i  Tl™  4  by  t  inch. 

«  With  wuanii  only ;  ipHnirKiiM,  no  luybacki, 
lAddlLloiul  to  pricH  givea  nbovi. 

Iir  bollow-Blssl 
ulM  are  dmlrcd, 
■dd  (4  per  wunn 
for  flTit  thies 
■iieg  aod  $6  for 
UatdM. 
o  Pcicsa  quoted  on  San  FraadMO  deUvgr;  are 


atandard    at««1-*b<dn    1 
r-acUlv  Coaat  dlmals, 

f>St«ndanl  ataman,  wltb  oil  eap,  OMt  skein*. 
lat-lron  IrDU  bar  full  length  of  ailH  rfom  ikeln 
j>akelii;  do  not  Include  any  top  boxes  or  Bpring 
cate.  BodlHi  without  uppar  box;  with  upper 
»x.  ■dd>1.76. 

o42-lnch  nheeU.  with 4]  bj  i lnshUn^  foroxao 


GLASS,  OILS,  AND    PAINT& 
Ab»irael  ofpropotaU  raeeieed  and  eontracli  avanW  im  CUeago,  lU,,  mbi 

(Non nsnrs  In  larg*  tfp>  itaati  n 

GLASS.  OILS.  AMD  PAIMTS. 


cUulScatloD.  ' 


CmlUr E"ll«- 

'il»u,  wlDdon : 

»hj\2 do.. 

lOliyU do. 

10  by  Id ..  do.. 

lObjr  18 do.. 

laliyU do... 

WbjlB do.. 

ISbyM - do.. 

12hy3B do.. 

12by» do.. 

l-Jbyas  do  . 

IBbjW do.. 

itbyX do.. 

IflbjM du.. 

GUilcT'agluacultm So.. 


Glns,cirpeDter'a  medluni  quAlit 
LmnpbUck.  ill  1-poand  p*pen. . . 


1,193 
1,I30 


J7 

I 

I 

11 

IH 

.o«t 

3911 
339 



.It 

i*  for  >fiiElo 
oS-gulon 


M,  dallvend  Intihkapi. 


GLASS,  OILS,  AND   PAINTS. 
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adveriitement  of  April  2y  1896,  for  furnishing  supplies,  etc, — Continued. 

at  which  contracto  have  been  awarded.] 

GLASS,  OILS,  AND  PAINTS. 
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A 
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1 

• 

H 

t 

« 

H 

O 

O 

1 

& 

^g 

6 

1 

C5 

a 

a 

a 
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Chicago. 

.061 

.08 

.111 

.08 

.17 

i<;^» 

1.25 

1.22 

1.56 

1.80 

1.60 

1.93 

1.25 

L22 

1.56 

1.80 

1.60 

1.99 

1.25 

1.22 

L56 

1.80 

1.60 

1.99 

1.25 

1.22 

L56 

1.80 

1.60 

1.99 

1.25 

1.22 

1.56 

1.80 

1.60 

1.99 

1.25 

1.22 

1.56 

1.80 

1.60 

1.99 

1.25 

1.22 

1.56 

L80 

1.60 

1.45 

L38 

1.45 

L92 

2.00 

1.97 

1.45 

1.38 

1.45 

L92 

2.00 

1.97 

1.45 

1.45 

1.45 

L02 

2.00 

1.97 

1.45 

1.45 

L45 

L02 

2.00 

L97 

1.45 

1.45 

L45 

L92 

2.00 

1.97 

1.45 

1.45 

1.45 

1.02 

2.00 

1.97 

1.45 

1.45 

L45 

1.92 

i      2.00 

1.97 

1.88 

1      1.86 

1.88 

2.45 

2.40 

2.51 

1.88 

1.85 

1.88 

2.45 

2.40 

2.51 

1.45 

1.45 

1.45 

1.92 

2.05 

1.97 

1.45 

1.45 

L45 

1.92 

2.05 

1.97 

1.45 

L45 

1.45 

1.92 

2.05 

L97 

1.45 

L45 

1  45 

1.92 

2.05 

1.97 

a3.50 

.07 
.05 

.08 

.10 
.07 

.50 

.80 
.50 

.08 

.09 

• 

• 

M 

r 

t 

3 

Q 

Cfi 

^A 

s 

ja 

«» 

0. 

a 

o 

V 

•o 

m 

,  < 

> 

• 

5 

a 

m 

5 

s 

5 

s 

P^ 

• 

1    _  • 

M 

i  a 

1 

.  ^ 

Uk 

Points  of  delivery. 


St. 
Loois. 


N.T. 
Chicaso, 

ana 
Carlisle. 


I 


Chicago. 


N.  Y. 

or 
Chic. 


(•) 

1.23 

1.60 

1.23 

1.60 

1.23 

1.60 

1.23 

1.60 

L23 

1.60 

L23 

1.60 

1.23 

1.60 

1.45 

1.93 

1.45 

1.93 

1.45 

1.93 

1.45 

1.93 

L45 

1.93 

L45 

1.93 

1.45 

1.93 

1.90 

2.45 

1.00 

2.45 

1.45 

1.93 

1.45 

1.93 

1.45 

1.93 

1.45 

1.93 


nj 


.064 


27i 


,27 
27^ 


84 


e. 
d. 


52 
62 


.60 
.40 


.08 


11 


I 


I 


.07i 
6 .50 

.09 


10 


06^ 


3.00 
3.25 
3.75 
3.00 
3.25 
3.75 


Chicago. 


2.76 


I 


49 
08 


56 


I 


2 

8 

4 


8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
18 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 


24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
80 
31 
82 
83 
84 
86 
86 
87 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
48 
44 
46 
46 
47 
48 
49 
60 
61 
52 
63 
54 
65 


t  Glass  to  be  delivered  in  Chicago  or  Carlisle;  first  bid  is  for  single  thick,  second  is  for  doable  thick, 
tfl-gallon  cans,  delirered  in  Chicago.  «  New  York  deliver; 


OLA88,  OILS,  AHO   PAIHT8 — CONTINnED. 

Jbilrael  ofprepoialt  neeieed  and  eo«tr»el*  a»ardti  te  CUasf*,  ill.,  wider 

[Kon.— nfona  in  1 
QLASa,  OILS,  AND 


Clau  No.  It. 

DLAW,  01l-».  AND  PAIKTe— OOO- 

tlnm-i. 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 
1 

J 
1 

5 

1 

i 
1 

J 

1 

Points  of  dot 

iTory. 

Chicago- 

lS:-!.. 

Chi«xn- 

9 

Scd,  ilKiidArd  qnalitr,  ilrr, 

WhlU.tDolI.pnreudbi«t. 
n<.to«rlu6p<mi.d»!B» 
kee ">»■- 

S.S4M  !      .053 

.». 
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.OS 

OS.H1 

.a.i4t 

.MM 

S 

oun».rBqulrrd)...™Ui.. 

meDM  of  th«  auif  boards 
ofbe-ltturMicMaumnd 
NBwYdrt,lii5.g.llBnUo 

Ballon  ™iulm!)-''..Ai- 
LuT^.  n^<l  iinaUl}',  Id  cans. 

8oi>II<i»r4i.l»dl.g.lU.. 

L<n»»d,  bound do... 

Llniwd.n» do... 

'■c?,r.'!°.':-...'!'.'."."^li:. 

K™r.f,H,t 'do-. 

Sewing  iiif  chlnp. . .  boMlM. 
Paint,  roof,  In  (■■M,  fBMd. Kill* . . 
faptr: 

» 

.40 
.■•1 

.071 

.OK 

.001 

07 

' 

3 

a, 
1. 
a, 

93, 
lO. 

4. 

1 
I 

3, 

V90 

oso 
»aa 

Is 

MM 

DOO 
•M) 
115 

sew 
osa 

i»» 

1«S 
■  OS 

11 
14 

3 

:: 

.IT 

.01 
.01 

1  

'  .«s 

.M 

■  '"[ 
.lai 

'.<n 

.M 

IT 

.8* 
a.»3 

f.fn 

iS9i 

.» 

.TO 

!4E 

21            TMrraJ,  puclied  In  cr>t«. 

w   rn«r  inBu.dn)iK.w.daM. 

.6"S 

.01* 
.43 

.« 

.N 

30 

Tnrpentino.    In  ™n^  oaaed 

95 

SO 

33 

In  1  Hnd  2  pound  tinii.  riiwd 

P«-nJ.. 

TamlBb,  copal,  cnwd   (umpls 

qni^).™'^Uoir'7»^ 
gullone.. 

E.gBllon»n> do... 

WTiltlBt! Ibg.. 

.» 

T-IO 

.DRt 

::::: 

.OM 

.•a 

.08 

.TO 

.DOTS 

.OSi 

.M 

1 

»ID 

lO-g. 

loDom 

(In 

B-ialloi 

iIKbw 

ToA 

OLA88,  OILS,  AND  PAINTS — CONTHnTVD. 
advtrtitemeitt  of  April  S,  IS95,  for  fumiihitig  lupplU*,  eta. — Contiiiiied. 
at  which  oontiMto  !»*•  been  •wuded.) 


OLikSS,  OILS, 

AMD  PAniTS-^^oiitliiaed. 
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.081 

.M 
.001 

.031 

Mi 

■  «* 

"1 

<I.4I 

«.(B 

1 

.a 

:Si^ 

,83 
.0« 

.061 

' 

.M 
.61 

1 

3S 

1 

' 

SO 
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f  CHed,  pel  hondredvdght. 


GLASS,  OILS,  XSD  FAINTS — CONTIHUra). 

Jft«(raof  ofpropotalt  reoeived  and  eontraott  awmM  tn  CMMf«,  ill.,  Midir 
INOTB.— Ftfiina  In  Ur|«  tjp*  dcBDto  nln 
ULASS,  OILK,  AND  I'AIKTS-CoiitiDiwd. 


Ci.ua  No.  M. 

oLUia.  iiiiA.  A.1II  no 
tlDosd. 

AddiHenalfoT  trainin, 

....boi. 

....boi. 
....do-. 

....boi 
.boi«. 

H 

1 

U 

1 

B>     1 

i 
1 
1 
1 

6 
1 

i 

1 

i 

il 

Poinl. 

at  Mi 

•T. 

Chioago. 

'.K 

St. 

CU-CD. 

At 
LIS 

t.iS 

:^;::::::: 

GliMi.  wludow: 

1           1 

"by  18 

lObjlO 

■Obj-JO 

lObyai 

10  by  24 

lObj-ia 

] 

B 

1 

10 

1 

12 

1 

j; 

i           I 

i* 

1 

IS 

GLASS,  OILS,  AND  PAINTS — CONTimTED, 
advfrliiemeitt  of  April !,  1895,  for  fitT*Ming  mpplitt,  etc. — Continned. 
I«  bKve  bean  i(<*aid«l.{ 

OLA3S,  OILS,  AUD  PAIKT3— Continiwd. 


1 

Mi 

4 
1 

11 

1 

i 

n 

I 

lis 

1 

1 

1 

.  i   .    a 

1 

3 

n 

1 

1 

Point,  of  deliTeiy.        ■ 

St.    a 

LouIi.| 

Chlc^. 

ffi. 

H.W.I   ™- 

bel<.w.'"8o- 

He*  1  Chi- 
York.  oefo. 

Fork 

ago. 

1& 

kl.iSS 
<I.«0 

hi. a 

<l.(IO 
fil.U 

its 

hl.» 

.09 
.OIJ 

.!« 

(') 

fcl.Mi 
A1.Z7 
AI.H 

ftl.Bl 
fcl.M 
A  LSI 

»t!5 
iLSD 

1 

A  1.99 

A  1.33 

ti.n 
Ai.ra 

Ai:« 

il.93 

its 

hl.4S 
il.93 

II 

its 

i 

s 

<2.M 

its 

if 

1           1 

! 

.J  . 

A1.4JI 
kl.4S 
AI.4S 
A<.4a 

10 

1 

!i 

I 

1           ' 

i! 

iLUT 

1 

t2.00 

h  .m 

1! 

I  QUh  to  be  I 


InChiDasDorOrliide. 


GLASS,  OILS,  AND   PAIHTH COKTmUED. 


— Flgai«K  In  lirtc*  typt  denote  nt**  at  wfaloh  contrafM  kftT»bMa  awardM.J 
OLASS,  OILS,  AND  PAINTS-CoBtlDiMd. 


|3l 


Folnls  or  dsllTBi 


^ddiUimal/DTEnifniiiuriiekHiIi— CoBtlnned. 

liiN«,  TlDdaw: 

itbr» do... 

llliylT boiM.. 

UVW "■"■-- 

labjM do... 

12hjX do... 

13  b;  20 do... 

Mbj-M iMi.. 

13 by  38 do...! 

Itbj-W boim..' 

14b7l8 do... 

HbjM boi.. 

Uhya do... 

14  by  28 boi».. 

l*br2S do.,, I 

l*byM do... 

UbySI do... 

"i>r3« do.. 

UbyM do... 

HbySa do... 

15  by  IS do.., 

15  by  18 do... 

15  by  18 do... 


1.51i 
I.3H 
I.SII 


till  » 

'HI 

1  Mil  W 

I.  Mi  81 


t  Tbe  flnt  bid  U  fOr  ilogle  i 


GLASS,  OII^,  AND  FAIHTS — CONTtNUEU. 


[Non. — Flpina  In  larga  type  denote  ntH  M  wblcb  contnct*  hai 
GLASS,  OILS.  AND  FAINTS-Contlnued. 


.ddiHonatfiir  iraining  ishxlf— ClUlti^DM]■ 
]Sl.Ja8...! twiee 

ISbjra do, 

lAbrU do.. 

lBb;3S. boi. 

IGbyM boxes. 

lObyU dd.. 

UbjM do.. 

iaby» boi. 

KbjM boiM. 

18 by  IB do.. 

MbyM do.- 

30  by  24 do.. 

lObjM boiH. 

«byM do.. 

atbyU do.. 

WhyM boiH. 

MbyM bra. 

MbyU do.. 

2a  by  34 boxea. 

Mhj  30 box. 

MbySS do.. 

WbyM boiM. 

Mbyta box 

2<by4t do.. 

!8br34 ...boioi 


U 


PolDUordoll»ry. 


a  ai.as 

IS  laS.W 

1     02.00 
4    ai.30 


1  .bZii 

3  \b1Li6 


I    b2.3i    lfi.X  ■  23 


•    62.  774   2T 

I  28 


t    M.TS    1 


*FliMbidl»lbr>lacl*,  I 
aSlngls  thlckiMM. 
bDoobla  thisknua. 
INT  96— VOL  2 18 


754  0LAB8,  OILS,  AND   PAINTS — OOHTINDED. 

AbilracI  of  propotalt  reoelvtd  dad  eo*tra«ti  owanM  i»  CUerngQ,  III.,  mA 
[  troTS.— Flfon*  l>  Ur|*  tjrp*  4(BaM  nta 
GLASS.  OILS.  AMD  PAINTS-CatlniMd. 


AMitic'natfor  Tra 

ning  &»M(.-Couiin 

ued. 

GtBen.  French,  inn,!.. . 
Goldonoober.  iD2-i»iin 

;^.;:>:-::::: 

....do- 

Ivory  black,  In.lHpAD.  in 
UiigD»l^gr«» 

liDdlponndUu.. 

....do.. 
....da.. 

Oil.  ej-linder.S  Ballon  E 

n«.«wd 

...B.1I.. 

MMilUc,  liBktilnb 
Prn-ann  bin.,  in  nl 

...^. 

poaDdcans.cuHd.. 

....do-. 

Tiu.c>nr«d,loJiin»n.  2- 
Umber,  raw,  in  ofi 

TBTli.ll.t0.cb,Nn.l,lD 

[>annd  CUR.  cued... 
e»llonanM«ed. 

::::do.: 

..K.U.. 

...J 


Polnte  of  dullpoy . 


I"1 


o  So  umplB  with  thli  bl 


0LA8S,  OILS,  AND  PAINTS — CONTINCED. 

«A)M-(iMm«Kt  of  April  t,  18S5,  forfurmUHiig  npplitt,  etc. — Continued. 
U  irhlob  omtruU  b»Ta  b««ii  ■ir»rd«d.) 

GLASS,  OILS,  ASS  PAINTS-Continnd. 
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BRASS  AND  IRON  KETTLES,  TIN,  TINWARB,  ETC. 


Ab9tract  ofpropo$aU  reeHvfd  and  etmtraett  awmtded  im  Cftfoofo,  711., 

[NoxB.— FfffOTM  in  large  type  denote 
BRASS  AND  IRON  KETTLBS.  TIN,  TIKWARB,  BTC. 


Class  No.  16.* 
brass  and  ibon  ksttlbs,  tin,  tinwabb,  kto. 


o 

a 

s 
55  I 


2 
8 

4 
5 
6 
7 

8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 

14 
16 
16 
17 
18 
10 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 

27 
28 
20 
30 

'31 
32 
33 
34 
35 

36 
37 
38 

39 
40 
41 
42 

43 
44 

45 
46 

47 
48 


Boilers,  wanh,  IX  tiD,  flat  copper  botUnn,  sise  21  by  11  by  18  inobee,  iron  drop  bsiulles, 
riveted.  No.  8 dot.. 

Backets,  water,  galvsnised  iron,  corrugated  bottoms,  4-gaIloii,  foil  sise do... 

Candlesticks,  planisbed,  tin  6-inch do.. 

Cans,  kerosene,  1-gallon.  common  top do.. 

Coffee  boilers,  full  size,  plain  tin,  riveted  spoot  and  bandle: 

2  quart do.. 

4quart do.., 

6-quart do... 

Coffee  mills : 

Iron  hopper  box do.. 


Side,  No.  1.  large do... 


With  wheel,  capacity  of  hopper  6  pounds No. 

dqs. 


Cups,  full  size,  stamped  tin.  retinned  riTeted  handle: 
Pint 


Quart. 


.do. 


Dippers,  water,  full  size,  long  iron  handles,  riTsted: 

1 -quart do... 

2-quart do... 

Funnels,  full  size,  plain  tin : 

Iquart do... 

2-quart do... 

Graters,  nutmeg do... 

Kettle  ears,  tinned,  |»er  gross  pairs : 

No  3 gross.. 

No.  4 do... 

No.  6 do... 

No.  6 do... 

Kettles,  brass: 

2-gallon No.. 

2i-gallon  do... 

3-gallon do... 

5  gallon do... 

^gallon do... 

10  gallon do... 


i 

190 
44 


•9T 


9tH 
40 

13 

3 
4 

3-19 


1 
9ft3 

9 
lO 

y 


*  Bids  for  steel  hollow  ware  will  also  be  received ;  also  for  enameled  ware. 

a  Add  10  cents  per  dosen  if  packed  in  oases.       b  New  York  delivery.       e  Chicago  deliverj. 


BKA88  AHU  IBOH   KETTLES,  TIN,  TINWABE,  ETC. 
odserliMmMt  o/  April  t,  1S9S,  /or  fimitKing  ntpplUt,  •((!,— Contliined. 
hsTa  bseu  awaidsd.] 
BRASS  AND  IBOIT  EXTTLKS,  TCf,  TINT  ARE,  ETC. 


i 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 
i 

2 

s 

1 

1 
1 
1 

PolDtaotdaUToty. 

S 

Chlogo. 

N.T.QF 

CUngo. 

AtnUled 
belaw. 

a 

a; 

I.  us 

.38 
l.TS 

,]£ 

3.M 

a.  a 

i.K 

'.at 

.3S 

8.0D 

.4a 

LOS 

.32 
1.31) 

1.70 
1.73 

- 

J 

* 

LSO 

a.  16 

LSO 

1.7B 

1,SB 
3.39 

180 

4.40 
t.Sl 

B.SO 

tF3.40 

7 

0 

!i 

3.7* 
S.76 

4.M 

a.N 
8.ra 

4.15 

Cl.50 

es'.SO 
el.  75 

<5.0O 

cxeo 

C3.15 
Ml,  34 

U 

1« 

is-oa 

u 

.80 

.M 

1.15 
1.40 

1.10 

.BO 
1.10 

•X 

18 

iO 

1          "'" 

.31 
.G3 

■^ 

35 

.70 
.8* 

:S 

I.!0 

11 

H 

3JSI 

.00 

I.» 
1.00 

dParpoDDd. 
<Faab9dluaM 
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Jbatraet  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Ckieago,  HL, 

INoTB.— Fignras  in  Ur^  typo  denote 
BRASS  AND  IRON  KETTLES,  TIN,  TIN^WARE.  ETC.— Ck>DtiiiDed. 


a 

9 


CLASS  No.  15. 

BRASS  AKD  IRON  KBTTLEM,  TIN,  TINWARV,  ETC.— OOlltinaed. 


2 
3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 

10 

-n 

18 
19 
20 

21 
22 
23 

24 
25 
20 
27 

28 
29  ! 

SO 
31 
32 


33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 

39 
40 
41 
42 
48 
44 

45 
46 

47 
48 
49 
50 

51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
68 


Kettles,  camp  (nests  of  three.  7,  11,  and  14  quarts) : 

Galvanized  iron,  redipped.  Btra))pe(l  bottom,  or  wrooght  steel  hollow  ware,  not 
less  than  16  Stubb's  gauge nesta.. 

Plain  iron,  strapped  bot torn do . . . 

Kettles,  galvanised  iron : 

7-qaart dos.. 

ll-tjuart do... 

14-qoart do... 

Lant ems,  tabolar,  safety do... 

Matoh  safes.  Japanned  iron,  self-closing,  medium  size do... 

Pails,  water,  heavy  tin,  retinned,  full  sice: 

lO-quart : do... 

14  quart do... 

Pans,  full  size,  deep  pudding,  stamped  tin,  retinned : 

1-quart do... 

2-quart do... 

Pans,  dish,  full  size,  IX  stamped  tin,  retinned : 

12-quart do... 

18-quart do... 

Pans: 

Dust,  Japanned,  heavy do . . . 

Fry,  No,  4,  full  size,  wrought  iron,  polished  or  wrought  steel,  not  leaa  than  14 

Stubb*8  gauge doc . . 

Pans,  tin,  full  size,  8tarop<>d  tin,  ret;nned : 

2-quart do... 

4-quart do... 

O.quart do... 

Plates,  stamped  tin,  9-inch: 

Jolly,  baking,  deep ., do... 

Dinner do... 

Pie do... 

Punches,  tinners',  hollow : 

|-inch do... 

4  inch do... 

Si^oops,  grocers',  hand : 

No.  20 do... 

No.  40 do... 

Shears,  tinners' : 

Bench,  No.  4,  Wilcox's No... 

Hand,  No.  7 '. do... 

Hand,  No.  9 do... 

Solder,  medium  quality lbs.. 


■8 


t 


181 
1«4 

i«o 

18 


4 
13ft 

1€» 


41ft 


13ft 


Tft 


99r 
40 


18« 

31 
3ft3 
49ft 

9-19 
9-19 

y 
y 


8 
8ftO 


a  Add  10  cents  per  dozen  if  packed  in  casea. 


ft  Each 


e.  20  doami  awarded. 
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advertigement  of  April  2^  1895 ,  for  fumiahing  mppUeSj  etc, — Continned. 
at  which  con  tracts  have  been  awarded.] 

BRASS  AND  IRON  KETTLES,  TIN,  TINWARE,  ETC.-Continned. 


Geo.  W. 
Tripp. 

Harry  B. 
Lyford. 

Simeon  H. 
Crane. 

Benj.  F. 
Felix. 

Rowland 
A.  Robbing.; 

Carlisle 
School. 

Points  of  delivery. 

1 

i 

Chicago. 

N.  York  or  Chic. 

LOO 
.85 

.1.60 

2.35 
1.85 

3.20 
9.05 

3.70 
4.35 

1.19 

2.00 
2.40 
2.45 
2.60 
2.75 

.40 
.51 

1.90 

2.45 
2.47 
2.92 
2.85 
3.35 

.60 

.95 

.64 
.49 

.81 

.04 
1.05 

.99 

.22 

.90 

2.21 
2.02 

1.90 

L74 

3.0O 

L25 

L35 

.70 

.      .73 

.094 

.09 

.08i 

1.40 

1.84 
a  1.35 

aL72 

aL62 
a2.00 
a  1.82 
a2.30 
a2.05 
a2.80 
3.19 

1 

i 

1 

2 
3 

1.65 
1.80 
2.00 

4 
5 

6 
7 

8 
9 

4.95 
4.50 
3.95 
5.45 

10 
11 

12 
13 
14 
15 

2.25 

1.90 

.44 
.50 
.56 

2.05 

2.20 
2.50 

2.50 
3.00 

38i 
47 

L92 

2.72 

.60 
.69 

1.00 

.48 

.79 

1.06 

.30 
.21 
.21 

9.00 
9.84 

1.20 

1.80 

3.24 
9.90 

3.47 
9.45 

.51 
.50 
.58 

1.90 
2.35 

9.70 

2.74 

.65 

<;9.90 

d  9.4ft 

16 

17 
18 
19 

20 
21 

22 

«1.90 

23 
24 

25 
26 
27 
28 

.55 

.96 
.40 
.75 
.75 

.80 
.20 
.20 

M9 
626 

M.25 

62.00 

29 
30 

81 
32 

.49 

.77 
1.08 
1.09 
L21 

.30 

.32 

.91 

.23 
.21 
.22 

33 

.yy 

34 
35 

36 
37 

38 
30 

40 
41 

42 
43 

44 

45 

46 

L19 
L79 

L40 
1.20 
L80 

i.ro 

47 

48 
49 

50 
51 

61.45 
.85 
.09| 

1.99 

.75 

.09 

.094 

.098 

52 

63 
!V4 

5& 
Ml 

67 
58 

<I8  dosen  awarded. 


•  25  dosen  awarded. 
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Ah§ira^  ofprapa§al$  received  mmd  eenirmeie  awmrded  to  Ckiemgm,  Iti., 

[Nois.— Fifona  is  Imrge  type 
BRASS  AND  IROK  KBTTLKS,  TIK.  TIHWARB, 


B 

9 


] 
2 
3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 
U 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 


36 
87 
88 


39 
40 

41 
42 
43 


Class  No.  15. 
▲std  iboii  ebttlbs.  tiit,  turwasb, 


Umed. 


I 


Soldering  irons: 

\\  pounds  each,  per  psir 

2  pounds  each,  per  pidr T.do 

3  pounds  each,  per  pair do... 

Spoons,  tinned  iron,  beary : 

Basting,  14-inch,  forged dos.. 

Table ...do... 

Tea do... 

Teapots,  planished  tin,  4-pint,  nrand,  oopper  bottom do... 

Tin.  sheet,  charcoal,  bright : 

10  by  14  inches.  IC 

12  by  12  inches,  IC do... 

14  by  14  inches.  IC do... 

1 4  by  20  inches,  IC do... 

10  by  14  inches,  IX do... 

12  by  12  inches,  IX do... 

14  by  14  inches,  IX do. .. 

14  by  20  inches,  IX do... 

12  by  24  inches.  IX do... 

14  by  60  inches,  boiler,  IX do... 

Wanh  basins,  stamped  tin,  flat  bottom,  retinned,  11  inches doa.. 

Washtabs,  galyanised  iron,  in  nests  of  three  sises.  one  each,  19|  inches,  21|  inches, 
23^  inches  in  diameter,  by  10^  inches  deep,  inside  measure;  with  oormgatea  bottom, 
heavy  wire  in  top  and  bottom  rims,  and  neavy  drop  handles doa.. 

Zinc,  nheet.  36  by  84  inches.  No.  9 lbs.. 

Additicnal/or  training  tehoolt. 

Block  tin lbs.. 

Coffee  boilers,  10  quart,  plain  tin No.. 

Pans,  dripping.  sh(>etiron: 

4  dozen.  12  by  15  inches doa.. 

8  dozen,  14  by  15  inches do... 

2dosen,  18  by  24  inches do... 

*  No  bids. 


1,1S« 


It 

19 

18 
13 


14 


19. 


14 
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advertisement  of  April  g,  1895,  far  fumieking  euppliee,  ete, — Continued. 

at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 

BRASS  AND  IBON  KETTLES,  TIN,  TINWABE,  ETC.— Continued. 


Geo.  A.  Tripp. 

1 

1 

Harry  B.  Lyford. 

• 

1 

a 

q3 

1 

1 

• 

• 
M 

t 

a 

00 

1 

1 

• 
m 

1 

1 

Points  of  delivery. 

Chic 

ago. 

New  York. 

Chicago^ 

.60 

.70 

1.08 

.55 

.19 
.12 

.06 

.03 

2.40 

4.90 
4.90 

7.10 
4.90 
6.50 
6.50 
9.35 
6.60 

.45 

.59 
.90 

.49 

.25 
.22 
.18 
.32 
.084 

9.00 

4.90 
4.50 
4.90 
4.50 
7.25 

6.65 
4.90 

4.50 
6.50 

5.50 
6.50 

5.50 
9.85 

8.05 
6.50 

5.50 
7.00 

6.0O 

a95.O0 

.72 

/16.50 
.04A 

.18 

.48 
.64 
.96 

•?iot 

1.98" 

5.88 

5.88 

&28 

5.88 

6.72 

.  6.73 

10.48 

6.72 

10.60 

28.80 
.78 

/16.75 
^.0468 

1 

3 

3 

4 

.18 
.18 

.09 
.09 

5 

6 

7 
8 

0 

1.96 
2.60 

10 

u 

4.65 
4.77 
6.46 
4.60 
6.05 
6.17 
7.86 
5.90 
6.18 

13 
18 

14 
15 

16 
17 

18 
19 

30 
31 

• 

33 
33 

34 

35 

36 
37 

38 
39 

80 
81 

.46 

.62 

1.10 

<;4.50 
d5.00 
«5.75 

64.46 

.15 

.67 
.64 

• 

S3 

88 
84 

85 

A. 0495 

36 

87 

88 

80 

40 

41 

i.04i 

<.05 

48 

43 

a  100  sheets  per  case,     b Per  hundredweight.       e  Small,     d  Medium,     e  Large.     /Per  doaen  neata. 

p  In  iron  casks.    A  New  York  delivery,    i  Per  pound. 
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BTOYES,  HOLLOW  WABE,  PIPES,  ETa 


Ab9tract  ofpropo9aU  reoeived  and  etmtraeU  tiwarMi  in  Ofagfg,  liLp 

[  XoTB.— FigoTM  In  lufe  tjpe 
STOVES,  HOLLOW  WARE.  PIPE,  ETC. 


1 

2 
3 

4 
ft 
6 
7 
8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 

15 
16 


17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 

25 
26 
27 
28 
20 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
87 


38 
39 
40 


Clam  Ko.  16. 
8t0ve8,  hollow  wabe,  pipk,  kto 


Caldron,  iron,  plain  kettle : 

20  gallons  aotaal capacity No.. 

40  gallons  actual  capacity do . . . 

90  galions  actual  ca|»acity do. . . 

Caldrons,  iron,  portable,  with  furnace : 

20  gallons  act nal  capacity do . . . 

40  gallons  actual  capacity do. . . 

90  gallons  actual  capacit  v do. . . 

Coal  scuttles  16  incb.  galvanised do. . . 

Elbows.  Htovepipe, 4  pieces,  Ko.  26  iron,  packed  in  oases;* 

Size  5-incn do . . . 

Size  6-inch do... 

Size  7-inch do... 

OTons.  Dutch,  cast-iron,  deep  pattern,  crated : 

10  inches  diameter  inside do... 

12  inches  diameter  inside do. . . 

Pipe,  stove,  patent,  No.  26  iron,  cut.  punched,  and  formed  to 
shape;  nested  in  bundles,  with  necessary  riTets, crated : 

5  inch Joints. . 

6inch do... 

7-iuch do... 

Polish,  stove gross. . 

StoveH.  box,  heating,  wood : 

24  inches  long,  to  weigh  not  less  than  110  pounds No. . 

27  inches  long,  to  weigh  not  less  than  130  pounds do. . . 


i 


I 


I 


\6 


1 

4 
9 

4 

lO 

7 

448 


9,90e      fr.«4 

c09 

ISO        ••• 


Pointo  of  dflUrerjr. 


7.50 
ILOO 

11.00 


I 


400 
94 


lO,. 

TOO 
99 


5.25 
5.50 


I 


99.09 

2.  at 


104 
156 


32  inches  long,  to  weigh  not  less  than  145  pounds do. .  .1        154 


37  iucheif  long,  to  weigh  not  less  than  190  pounds do. . .  73 

Stoves,  rooking,  coal,  7-inch.  with  iron  and  tin,  or  wronght- 
Hteol  and  tin  furnitiin*.  complete;  ovens  not  lesn  than  16  by 
16  by  10  inches;  to  weigh  not  less  than  200  pounds  without 
furniturol No. . ;        115 


.070 

.1040 
5.10 
7.60 
4.09 


<I0.78 


*Bids  for  corrugated  elbows  will  also  be  consid- 
ered. 

♦  See  footnote  next  table  relative  to  furniture 
for  cook  stoves. 

:  C.  il.  CasUe  will  allow  3  i>er  cent  reduction  if 
all  goods  are  made  Chicago  delivery ;  75  cents 
lS.]t'o?l^  '^'  -toetwan)  furniture  in 


a  Per  dozen. 

6  Bach. 

e  Each  for  corrugated. 

derating.  25  cento  extra  per  ttoTA. 

.5  Crating,  15  cento. 

/No  snuples  with  this  bid;  crating, 

additional. 
9  Crating,  60  cento. 


STOVES,  HOLLOW  WAEB,  PIPES,  ETC. 
advartUmunt  of  April  i,  1895,  for  fmrnitking  tuppliet,  tte. — Contlnaed. 
la  )uT«  been  &wu<1h1.] 

STOVES.  HOLLOW  WARB,  PIPB.  BTa 


1 

n 
1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

i 

1 

1 

j 

1 

3 

S 

1 
1 

FolnU  of  dsUverjr. 

1 

1 

1. 

1 

i 
i 
^ 

1 

5 

i 

1 

, 

IIOO 

1 

.04 

i 

.OS 

a 

u 

2 

t 

3 

1 

s.u 

3.00 
6.80 

7. 00 

«a.io 

>'2.n 

rlt.W 

T*.W 

(B.W 

/2.8S 

/S.00 

ftS.7S 
i4.M 

ilT.lB 

pS.40 

III 

Z2 

t2.ffi 

is.*o 

M3.IS 

>iB.l» 

i>a.3u 

1 3.  TO 
mS.SO 

» 

•14.0S 

dB.DO 

E 

^S3S 

n8.SG 

M 

iCntliiK.WoenU. 
CnUng.ll. 
I  Delifwed  in  Chioigo  iritbimt  cntaa. 


pDellreieillnSt.I^uit, 


M  with  tlila  bid. 
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Ahtirmet  ofprap0§dU  rwsicwl  mmd  eautrtieU  mmmHM  l»  Ckimf^  ill., 

STOYSS.  HOLLOW  WA&K,  PIPS,  BTC.— ContlBiMd. 


S 
3 
4 
5 

6 
7 
8 
9 

10 
U 

IS 
13 
14 
15 

16 
17 
18 
19 

20 
21 
22 

23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
20 
80 


StoTM, cooking,  with  iron  nnd  tin, or  wronght^teAl  and  tin  fbrnitare,  complete:  t 

Conl,8-ineB,oy«in  not  Icm  than  18  by  18  by  11  inches;  to  weigh  not  Icm  than  240 
ponnda  without  fomitare No. 


Coal,0-iBeh.oTena  not  kos  than  10  by  10  by  12  inchea;  to  weigh  not  leas  than  280 
poondawitiiootftimitare No. 


Wood,  6-inch,  length  of  wood  20  inchea;  oven  not  leaa  than  14  by  16  by  11  inchea; 
to  weigh  not  leae  than  180  poonda  without  fomitore No.. 

Wood,  7-inch,  kogth  of  wood  22  inchea ;  oven  not  leaa  than  14  by  18  by  12  inchea :  te 
weigh  not  leaa  tnan  225  ponnda  without  ftimitare No.. 


Wood, 8-incb, length  of  wood  24  inchea;  oven  not  leae  than  10  by  20  by  13  inchea:  to 
weigh  not  leaa  tnan  270  pounds  without  fUmitnre No.. 


Wood,  0-inch  length  of  wood  26  inchea;  oven  not  leaa  than  21  by  22  by  14  inchea:  to 
weigh  not  lesa  tlian  810  pounds  without  furniture No.. 


Stoves,  besting: 

Coal,  14-inch  cylinder,  to  weigh  not  less  than  133  pounds do... 

Coal,  16-inch  cylinder,  to  weigh  not  less  than  176  pounds do... 

Wood,  sheet  iron,  32-inch,  with  outside  rods do... 

Wood,  sheet  iron,  87-inch,  with  outside  rods do . . . 

Coal,  large  sise,  22-inch  cylinder,  to  weigh  not  less  than  375  pounds do. . . 

ComUnMi  coal  and  wood,  22  inchea  diameter,  24-inch  lieavy  steel  drum,  to  weiglli  not 
less  than  285  pounds No.. 


134 

94 

94T 
l«i 


JMT 


IIT 


13 
31 

Iff 


t  NoTB.— Furniture  for  ^-inek  cook  stove  to  consist  of  the  following,  vis:  1  iron  or  steel  pot  i 

cover:  1  iron  or  steel  kettle  and  cover;  1  iron  or  steel  spider;  1  tin  steamer  and  oovw;  1  waah  boiler 
and  cover,  flat  copper  bottom.  21  by  11  by  18  inches,  iron  drop  handlea,  riveted ;  1  ooffee  boiler,  6-qnarfc, 
flat  copper  bottom;  1  tin  teakettle,  copper  bottom,  8-inch:  1  tin  water  dipper.  2-qnart;  2 square  tin 
pans,  8|  by  12;  1  round  pan,  stamped  taek  14  and  8  quarts;  2  iron  or  steel  dripping  pane,  12  by  16 
inches,  seamless.  Furniture  for  other  sises  of  cook  stoves  to  bs  in  proportion.  All  tin  fumitiix«  to 
be  made  of  IX  tin. 

Each  stove  most  be  accompanied  by  a  Joint  of  pipe,  one  end  of  which  must  fit  the  pipe  collar  and 
the  other  a  6-inch  pipe. 

X  d.  H.  Castle  will  allow  3  per  cent  reduction  if  all  goods  are  made  Chicago  delivery;  75  cento  to 
$1.28  extra  for  steel- ware  furniture,  in  place  of  iron. 

a  Crating,  25  cents  extra. 

h  Crating,  80  cento  extra. 

0  Crating,  |1. 25  extra. 

d  DeUverod  in  Chicago  without  cratea. 


STOVES,  HOLLOW  WABE,  PIPES,  ETC. — OONTINUED. 

«dt>«nue»eaf  0/  ApHt  t,  1895,  for /umlMking  tufpUtt,  «ta.— Continned. 
M  wbtch  omitncU  bavs  bMD  aurudad.) 

BT0VB8,  HOLLOT  WARE,  PIPE,  KTC-ContliiMd. 
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1 
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1 
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1 
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PoiiiUiordellTBT. 
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AllpoinU. 

CUo-go. 

3'SEu" 

StLooti. 

Ab 

■UMd. 

at 

d  11.91 

414.00 

all.  00 

ktiim 

14.10 
ia.io 

110.00 

'Ma 

M3.00 

fc8.0i> 

{11 
mt.l3 

elD.IS 

jii.ta 

nit.  00 
clO.M 
A23.M> 
sT.lS 

J 10,  OS 

a  10.43 

0I8.OO 

.11.7B 
/ll^M 

<II3.<» 

fii.ao 

illM 

dU.W 
*16.1S 
/IS,  IB 

w 

11 

i; 

4.JS 
B.00 

rtl's. 
«5.M 

» 

« 

M 

tll.DD 

. 

_ 

<  Dallvared  •(  nil  iwiiits  withon 
/Delirared  In  CfaiBUD  with  omi 

SDelWered  at  all  pojnla  with  ci 
Cn>ting.«I.so, 


tCratJug.  IVeBU. 
IBotlomscntod. 
Crating.  20  oeoilaH 


nCntlDK.  »I. 

f  CniUng!7Si 
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HABDWASE. 


Ahtirmct  c/frwpcmUa 


[ITaTB.— ] 


m  Ckicmff  IlUf  mmdtr 


i 
i 


1 

2 

8 

4 

6 

6 
7 
8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
18 
14 
15 
16 
17 

18 
19 
20 
21 

22 
28 
24 
25 

20 
27 
28 


80 
81 
82 
88 
84 
85 
80 
37 

38 
89 

40 
41 
42 
48 

44 


Clam  Ko.  17. 


A4jes,C.8.,boii«ec«rpCBier»\4^iBeh,sqiMf«lMad dom.. 

Anvils,  wroocbi'iron,  steel  &oed : 

lOO-poimCperpoaiid Ko.. 

140-pouiBd,  per  poand do... 

200ponDd,  per  pound do... 

Aofrers.  csst-steel,  cot  with  not: 

I'incb dos.. 

{•inch do... 

1-lncb do... 

l|-ineh do... 

l|-lncb do... 

2-inch do... 

Anc^em,  C.  8.,  hollow : 

•inch do... 

>inch do... 

[•inch do... 

■inch do... 

Awls,  C.  S..  rejralsr: 

Ssddlers'  assorted do... 

Shoemskers*,  ehonldered,  peg.  assorted do. . . 

Shoemakers*,  sewing,  sssort^ do. . . 

Axes,  assorted,   3|  to  4|  lbs.,  Yankee  pattern,   inserted 
steel dos.. 


Axes,  0. 8. : 

Broad,  12-inob  cot,  single  bevel,  steel  bead. 


Honters',  inserted  steel,  handled. 


.do. 
.do. 


Babbitt  metal,  medlom  quality lbs.. 


Bellows,  blaoksmithe*,  standard: 

38-inob No.. 

42-incb do... 

Bells: 

Cow,  large,  wrought,  Ko.  1 dos . . 

Hand,  Ko.  8,  pollehed do . . . 

School,  with  flxtares  for  hanging ;  bell  to  weigh  400  to  425 
pounds Ko.. 


f 


3 

9 

OP 


•J 


B         I 


E 

3 


o 

M 

I 


Point  of  delivery. 


4  .  flLS4 


4 

3 
4 

13 
41 
91 
39 
17 


9 
9 
9 
9 

i;»o 

33 
910 


LOO 
1.50 
1.89 
2.29 
2.79 
j  3.09 


0.59 

7.04 
8.78 
8.78 


189 

800 


3 

8 


.03 
•CO 


12.00 


3.39 

3.49 
4  18 

.04 

.0645 


/3.13 
/6.99 

2.54 
2.99 
4.30 


Chicago. 


I   9  4.43 


14.00 


lO 


.04 
.00 


5.22 
6.99 


a  Chicago  delivery.       5  Kew  York  delivery.       «  F.  a  b.  Chicago.       d  American.       sSootte. 


HARDWARE. 
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advertisement  of  April  $;  1895,  for  furnishing  supplies,  etc. — Continued. 

at  which  oontraota  have  been  awarded.] 

HARDWARE. 


4 

t 

• 

a 
P 

• 

• 

1 

• 

• 

1 

« 

a 

1 

> 

• 

o 
O 

1 

3 

*» 

1 

• 

M 

g 

1 

1 

• 

i 

Points  of  delivery. 

1 

Chicago. 

Chicago  or  New 
fork. 

i 

9.48 
9.60 

9.25 

1 

.09 
.09 
.09 

• 

d.08| 
d.OSl 
d.08| 

.08il 
.08| 
.081 

2 
3 

4 

6 

1.12 
1.6:) 
1.94 
2.35 
2.87 
4.12 

7.26 
8.46 
9.74 
9.74 

.06 

.041 

.06 

4.40 
4.66 
4.66 
4.67 

13.00 
12.70 
12.90 
3.85 
8.82 
8.90 
.04* 
.064 
.0748 

1.17 
1.70 
2.05 
2.45 
3.00 
4.23 

1.07 

1.07 
l.ftft 

1.55 

1.841 
9.93 

2.23 
9.7  li 

2.71* 
3.88 
3.88 

6 

7 
8 

9 
10 

11 
12 

13 
14 

16 
16 

ft.4ft 
6.1ft 
8.70 
8.70 

17 
18 

19 

20 

1 

21 

?2 

' 

23 

24 

4.60 
4.00 

15.75 

4.20 
4.20 

4.23 
4.69 

26 

• 

26 

27 
28 

29 

3.47 

30 
31 
82 

.08 

5.20 
7.25 

.084 

.0^ 

.06 

5.25 
7.16 

83 
34 
35 

«6.50 
eJ.40 

30 
87 

38 

38 

4.70 

40 

4.63 

e39.43 
637.20 

41 
42 

' 

a37.40 
6  3ft.40 

43 

44 

/BtUlock  Bellows  Co.*8  best  goods.        a  410  dosen  to  H.P.Lyford  at  4.16;  600  dosen  to  Geo.W. 
Sacketat4.45. 


HARDWARE. 
Abilratl  o/propoiaU  raeeittd  mtd  eonlraeU  amardtd  f«  Ckicago,  IIL,  uwdtr 
[Hon.— FIgnna  la  Ur(«  typt  dcaMa  talM 
HAHDWARE. 


Ad»u>  C- S'>  lumfA  curpenten',  4|-ii»h.w]DBn  bead do* 

AdtIU.  wronelit'lnin,  itoel  bwd: 

IDO-ponnd,  per  poQDiL -...,.- _.,..._- No 

liD-pound. per pqnnd  ....... ....do. 

"  l-lurh '. dam 

i-fn=l' Ao- 

1-lEch do. 

H-looh do. 

ll.lnsh do. 

I-lnoh do. 

Anseni.  C.  S,.  hollmr : 

(Idrh do. 

W'^ do. 

(incb do. 

linoh do. 

AwlH,O.S..reKnlw: 

Ssdrllera'  uuorted do. 

SboemakerB'.  ■hoaldend,  peg.  iBiortod do. 

Shoeiritkera',  wtwlng.  (uorMd do. . . 

Aiex,   uwrted,   3(   to  41  Iba.,  Tukee  patl«D,   inarrUd 

AieiCa.. 

~lrou],12-lnohcat,iilDglebenl.  ilMlhMd 

Inntora'.  Inaerled  atMl,  hudled 

Bibblttmatol.  medium  qnalit; Ibi.. 

DeElovs.  blBckamitb*',  sUndiud  % 

Wlneb 

(2-incb 

cU*: 
Cow,  IWRO.  wrought,  No.  1 

Sohooi,  with  ilnnn*  for  hugliig'*  bell'to  v'^hMo'toliS 
pODDdl ..p--,- ..,.*....-....... If  ~ 

a  Chicago  dslinry.       b  Stw  York  dellmy.       a  F.  &  b.  CI 


HABDWARE. 
odiwfueniant  of  April  t,  1S95,  for  fumiiking  tuppliei, 
■t  whlflh  Guntnola  haTC  b«D  awarded.] 

HARDWAKE. 


»te. — Continued. 


1 

Ed 

1 

1 

j 

i 

! 

i 

1 

1 

a! 

1 

PalDUDrdBUnuy. 

^ 

Chiowo. 

ChlcaDD  or  New 

1 

B.it 

«.25 

.09 
.09 

;^ 

lii 

S 

2.:hg 
2.  Hi 

T.M 
g.M 

.M 
■«* 

4.es 

4.«S 

2.05 

i.er 

1.07 
I.SS 

:i 

z.aa 

3 

TB 

{J 

iil 

IT 

^10 

l.SB 

S 

J.« 

31 

.OS 
B.20 

3 

E.IS 

a.9s 

*.70 

in 

n 

•I37.40 

l>33.40 



** 

/BuUoek  BallowsCo.'a  bwt  goodi.        #410  down  to  H.F.LTfttrd  at  US;  MO  ii 

8acketat4.U. 
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HARDWABE— COHTINUKD. 


Ahttrmd  ofpnjfUih  rtedrwi  mmd  cmtirmeU  mmmriei 


HASDW 


1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 

la 

13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
10 
90 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 

28 
20 
30 
31 
32 
38 
34 
35 
36 
87 


40 
41 

42 
48 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
40 
50 
51 
58 
58 
54 
55 
56 
67 
56 
50 


Ift-iDeh do. 


8-tMk. 


.do. 


S-iaeh. 


il.i  . 


3|-iiieh. 


4iiicb do. 


S-hielt do. 


6- inch do. 


8-faieli. 


.do. 


Beltins,  rubber: 

3-^y,3-i]ich do., 


3-ply,  4-ii)ch do.. 

3-ply,  6-inch do.. 

4-1^7, 4-iiich do.. 

4-ply,  6-inch do.. 

4<ply,  8-inch do.. 

4-ply,  12-inch do.. 

BiU,  anger,  C.  S.,  Jenningi's  pattern,  extension  lip : 
4*inch dox. 

A*inch do.. 


{•inch. 


.do. 


i^-inoh do. 


|-inoh. 


.do. 


A-iitoh do. 


i 

-f 

3 

e 

0 

1 

1         •'. 

1 

i 

1 

•^ 

o 

u 

Point  of  delirery. 


Chlcaga 


f 
.•37  '    .0132 


.••1 


.do...        #• 


47* 
1— 

tm 

sm 

!•• 

9m 
\4m 

35 
39 


99 


9m 


I 


.tf72 
.1006 


.133  .1564 

.157  .1872 

.18^  .216 

.23  .2786 

.28  .3312 

I 

.38    . 


004 


32| 


a 
S 


.04 
.03^ 

.07 


.08 

.15|1 
.13 


.1» 

•til: 

I 

.21|- 

.!«  j 

.27|! 

Mi 

I 
.83 


•^1 

•••1 


.13* 

.18^; 

.981; 


SAEDWAKE CONTINTJED. 

advtrtiieau«t  ef  April  t,  1896, /or  finmiihiiig  npptiet,  etc. — Coatlnaed. 


H  A  RDW  ABB— OoatlniMd. 


1 

a 

Is 

1 

1 

H 
■< 

1 

s 

1 

i 

J 

i 

i 

s 

1 

s 

t- 

1 

pplnUorilelivflr)-. 

New  York. 

Chkw>-       CarlUlB.   {                                               ChlagD. 

.0* 

'■'.»       .» 

1 

.111 
.1*1 

■Ml 
.284 

! 

:i3 

.U 

.30 
.40 

! 

a 

a 

21 

s 

M 

2S 

i 

1 

U 

1 

11 

» 



.73 

.Bl 

■73 

,« 

.79 

LOT 

i.ia 
.as 

.80 
.80 

l.DS 

.96 

1  11 

1.14 
.K 

LIO 

i!ai 
i!bo 

S.00 

1.3B 

.82 

I'.a 

" 

u 

1? 

4» 

sa 

en 

S 

•ITaabiwk  with  til 


IMT  96— TOL  2 49 


770  HABDWAEE CONTINUED. 

Abilraet  o/propotaU  rrceitei  a*4  eontraet*  aieardtd  in  Chieago,  111.,  uMtkr 
[Bon.— FlfDTM  In  Urge  lypn  danota  nM* 
HABI>  WARE— Continued . 


HABDWABE— CONTraUED. 

advertiMmml  of  April  t,  1895,  for  /Kmiikinri  ntppUa,  etc. — Coutlliil«d. 
M  wbich  conliKt*  have  bMn  Birarded.l 

HABDWAKS— CoBUaiMd. 


i 

1 

i 

1 

K 

1 
1 

5 
1 

1 

■i 

i 

i 

1 

Point*  of  dellTOrj. 

Chicago. 

1.09 

1.34 
1.M 
1.38 

1.9S 

•¥. 

■s 

.23 

f 

.207 

i 
III 

■SSf 

m 

,.., 

j.m 

1.82 
I.W 

2.16 

Z.SS 
Z.M 

;.«o 
a.ofi 

J.  so 

iIm 

.32 
.88 

:i 
1 

.40 

;g 

.K 

1 

.8« 
.» 
l.M 

1.13 
1.M 
1.40 
l.U 

.01 

.«8 

:2 

2.16 
.80 

8 

i.to|         i.w 

S 

0 

1.9D 

s 

:.w 

1             I.IS 

s 

.SB 

;» 

.73 

■i 

:« 

1.0$ 

1:33 

1.U 
J.N 

17 
U 

1 
i 

1 

.10 
.78 
.78 
.81 
,>S 
1.01 
1.13 
1.33 

.20 

i 
i 

.00 

.38 

... 

HABDWARE — CONTINUZD. 


Isrgo  type  dirnoU  ralBn  at  whli'li 


iiiDtnclii  hava  been  ■unRled.) 


HABDWARE^-CONTINDBD. 


)»rge  type  donato  ralM  «t  whioU  cOBtmnt. 
n  AR1>WARE— Contln  oeil . 

.■V.  b»D  .warded 

Cijtta  Nil.  n. 

HAHliWAH-rnulin 
ll<>ll»..qtiueh»ai>nd 

is;!::::::::::::: 

not,  pw 

-vi:: 

...ilo.. 

...do... 
...do... 
...do 

...do... 

...do... 

...do... 
'.'.'.dl'.'.'. 

...do... 

...do,.. 
...do... 

.■."do": 

...llD.., 

...do... 
...do... 
...do... 

} 

i 

s 

1 

i 

< 

1 

r! 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

Point  of  dDllYflij. 

Chiugo. 

1 

.1000 

NOO 
700 

IE 
'SSS 

■  100 

5S! 

.«93 

-B 

j:» 

.  G 

'.  » 

1 

'.iS 

.73 

iw 
.n 

IDS 

i:i8 

l.SB 
1:7! 
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: 

fl7 

M 
9S 

H 

1 

73 

Be 

11 

17 

10 
21 

S3 
SB 
M 

1» 

1» 

i^i' 

Bolt 

Si!;:::;:::::::: 
gS;:::;::::;::: 
13!!:::::::::;::: 

l.yT 

S;!:::::::::::::- 
8!:::::::::::::: 

.ti™.p,rlOO: 

!  fil:::::::::::: 

,bj2 

[Uylit 

1.94 

Hi 

.128 

1 

■a 

'jssii; 

lOD 

:1S 

-ISB 

.51. 

.439 
'.3S« 

Vn-:::.::;;:::: 
ii'ji 

B<ilt-,wTn^™,'iiprii"B.' 

:::t::l  ''SSS 

M 

.M 

01.  M 
B,as 

8,!4 

as 

Bt»c 

K.    iffln     lO-fnch 
bH.w.,  So,  IZor 

sweep, 

.OBI 

'■«• 

>i 

J3 
M 

.,...t 

do 

1     7.W 

j 

u 

»l,m.|: 

....... 

8 

iS 

3S 

.■a 

HABDWABG CONTINUED. 

Abttrtut  offropMal*  rMrired  aitd  coalroof*  ammtad  !•  CUaago,  III.,  aadfr 

IMoTi I'lgiimalii  lM-g«  typs  ilenolB  rml«a 

U  ARDWAHB— CMtlDnnl . 


mis,  rt«.r. 
Ilfiyaineln... 
sV  It  Inclw*- . 

aUySilnohw. 
4  by  4lncli«. . 


iM)  pin.  wtDUgtat  Inn : 


uuUldi>,  aiuchM... 


cbIiIc,  nhort  llulu,  per  poniid : 


43  JarbH  lung,  will 
CLalk.  c 


DubmulBitlTel... 


31  ,  Chalk  liac«,  ninllDm  ■Uo 


Culd.ootagon.lbvB 


77. 

li  c.  a.,  -dck. 

-.  fnunintf. 

inndl.-.!.-  \ 

i.ln.h           do  -. 

.;» 


.0948 
.9317 


HARDWAEE — CONTINUED. 

advrrlitetHent  of  April  I,  t89S,  for  fttTttitking  (Mjijilict,  ttc. — Continued. 

ft  vLk'Ji  I'unlnirtii  hare  been  Dirkrdeil,] 

HARDWARE- Continued. 
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1 
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1 

■< 

1 

™.,.. 

d.li«iy. 

If 

ChlMgo. 

New  York. 

CblOEO  or 
MeT  Turk. 
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1 

'% 

1          1 

i 

11 

«.3B 

1? 

.1133 
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IS 
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.ows 

.MT 

M 

n 

iit 

ii 

1M 

.n 
i.ae 

I.BV 

2.BS 

1 

HARDWABE — COHTIHUED. 

Abttraat  of  propo$ali  reeeirrd  and  etmtraeli  aioardtd  ■■  CUoofo,  lU,,  ■■Jar 
[Son — Flpimi  la  Inga  tjp«  d«wtB  ratw 
tl  A  KU  W  A  K  E-Contlnaed. 


Cc.AM  No  IT. 


t.  rrunlag  bniUsd:  I 


Potket,  2-iBoli.  bnw  (» 


H&nd.  llglil.rociDeUI 

Wnod,  ootk-Iiiieil,  No.  S 


1      1^"    =1 

III"'     S* 


b                                        d 

rt„ 

■t.ir«)d 

aeb                                                                   .1 

^rTDODd 

buurd: 

^ 

BCh 

net.                                                                    rt 

idiUEaw. 

DCh 

ch                                                                    rt 

neb 

round,  bulaid- 

D    h 

in  b                                                                               d 

do 

s    -j.oj       ::.  II 


4»  I      .73 
SH  I   1.04  I 


H      1.04 


I  Qbio  Tool  CoojiMy'i : 


HARDWABE— CONWinJEl). 
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advertisement  of  April  f,  1896,  for  furnishing  supplies^  etc. — Continued, 
at  which  contracta  have  been  awardeil.] 

HARDWARE— Conlinueil. 


Clarence   E. 
Diirborrow. 

• 

Geo.     H.  1 
Chatillon. 

1 

Rowland  A. 
Robbinn 

s. 

L  eonard 
Goald. 

•J 

*  a 

H 

Valen  tine 
Storts. 

Points  of  deliver^'. 

i 

Chicago. 

New  York. 

Chicago. 

Chicaco 
orN.Y. 

Not 
sUted. 

Carlisle. 

Chicago. 

1 

3.13 

9.8{l 

1 

3.78 



3.43;    2 

2.34 

3 

14.00 

4 

5 
.6 

1 

1 

7 
8 

. 

; 

9 
10 



. 

.02 
1.90 

2.00 

11 

1.68 
2.20 

12 

13 
14 

1.36 
4.75 
2.85 
2.15 
1.80 

15 
16 

2.25 

! 

17 
18 

I... 



19 
20 
21 

•••••••• ^ 

22 
23 

.45 

1 

24 

.70 

.98 

1.41 

2.00 

1.41 
2.00 

.91 
1.21 
1.63 
2.21 

.47 

.61 

.80 

1.14 

1.64 

.47 

.61 

.80 

1.14 

1.64 

.78 
.72 
1.07 
1.00 
1.62 
1.43 
2.15 
2.03 

1.52 
1.43 
2.15 
2.03 

.98 
.92 
1.31 
1.24 
1.75 
1.66 
2.39 
2.26 

.51 

.48 

.66 

.62 

.86 

.81 

1.22 

1.15 

1.75 

1.66 

.51 

.48 

.  66 

.62 

.86 

.81 

1.22 

1.15 

1.75 

1.66 

.78              .714 

.78 



1.00 

25 

1.05            1.00  '          1.06 

1.37J 

1.97A 
2.84| 

2.00 
2.88} 

1.28} 

1.78A 
2.32^ 
3.10 

.67  A 

.86^ 

1.1511 

1.84H 
2.35f 

.69} 

.87 

1.I8A 
1.62} 
2.33} 

26 
27 

1 
1.54  !          1.41 

2.10            1.99 

! 

1.50            1.41 

1.51 
2.14 

1.61 
2.14 

.97 
1.30 

28 
20 

30 
31 

82 
33 

2.10 

.96 
1.27 
1.72 
2.24 

.50 

.65 

.84 

1.20 

1.72 

.50 

.64 

.85 

1.20 

1.73 

2.00 

.91 
1.22 

84 
86 

86 
87 

88 
89 

1 
1.64  '          l-7.«i 

40 
41 

2.23 

.47 

.60 

.80 

1.14 

1.61 

.47 

.60 

.80 

1.14 

1.64 

2.39 

.51 

.65 

.86 

1.22 

1.76 

.51 

.65 

.86 

1.22 

1.76 

42 
43 

44 

46 

46 

47 

48 
49 

50 
81 

52 
53 

64 
66 

60 

67 

66 
69 

00 
01 

• 

02 
03 

04 
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HARDWARE CONTINUED. 


AhBtrtujt  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Chiea$Of  III,,  under 

[NoTS.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  rmtee 
H  ARDW  A  KE— Continned. 


I 


1 
2 

8 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 
16 
17 
18 
19 

20 
21 
22 
23 

24 
25 

26 

27 

28 
29 
80 
31 

82 
33 
84 
85 
36 
37 
88 


40 
41 
42 
48 
44 
45 
46 
47 

48 
49 


Class  "So.  17. 
HABDWARB- continued. 


Filee,  square,  bastard,  12inoh doz.. 

Filea,  taper,  saw : 

8-incn do... 

3|-inch do... 

4*inch. do. . . 

4|-inch do... 

5-incli do... 

6-inch do . . . 

Flatirons,  per  pound : 

5-ponna pairs.. 

6-poand do... 

7  pound do... 

8-poand do... 

Gates,  molasses,  2-iron dos. . 

Oauges: 

Marking do... 

Mortise,  screw-slide do... 

Slitting,  with  handle do... 

Gimlets,  metal  heads,  assorted,  large : 

Nail do... 

Spike do... 

Glnopots,  No.  1,  tinned No... 

Gouges,  C.  S.,  firmer,  handled : 

rinch  socket doz . . 
Inch  socket do . . . 

tinch  socket do . . . 
inch  socket do... 
inchsocket do... 

Grindstones,  jier  pound : 

Weighing 50  pounds No.. 

Weighing  75  pounds do... 

Weighing  100  pound  A do... 

Weighing  125  pounds do. . . 

Weighing  150  pounds do. . . 

Weighing  250  poondft do. . . 

Grindstone  fixtures,  17  inches,  improved  patent  cap,  extra  heavy  .do. . . 
Hammers : 

Claw,  solid  (\S..  adz-eye,  forged,  No.  \^ doz.. 


Farriers',  shoeing,  C.  8 do... 


Farriers',  turning,  half-bright,  assorted,  2  to  2j^  pounds do. . 

Hammers,  riveting,  solid  C.  S. : 

1-inoh do.. 

l^-inoh do. 


1 

i 


6r 

•4 
63 


06 
46 

14 

r-19 


4 
9-13 

8 

r 

33 

3 
3 
3 

4 

A46 

113 

49 

2)6 

3 

il 

769 

•4 


9 
9 


•2 

S 

a 

S 

a 


Point  of  de- 
liTory. 


Chicago. 


*  Fllea  are  Amerioan  File  Company's  goods. 
•Per  100  pounds. 


1.99 

.919 

.919 

.93 

.97 

.33 

.46 


e.6176 
e.6l76 
e.6176 
0.6176 
1.14 

.37 

.29 
2.87 
8.00 

!93i 
.93 

2.44 
2.85 
3.20 
3.48 
3.87 

a.36| 
a. 36; 
a. 36 
a. 36 
a. 36 
a. 67 
.46 

2.87 
2.35 
3.37 

3.00 
2.55 
3.00 
3.60 
11.39 

9.41 
9.38 


1.40 

.28 
.28 
.24 
.29 

35* 
.60 


h  No  samples  with  this  bid. 
«  Per  pound. 


HAEDWABE — CONTINUED. 
adverliiememl  of  Aprils,  IS95,for/umiikimg  lupplUt,  ete.—C' 
at  nlilcli  i^DDtracU  hav*  b«eD  avkrdeil.] 

HAKUWAKK-CuhUdumI. 
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!  1] 

a! 
S 

j 

i 

s 

I 

■4 

1 

* 

i 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

J 

■•olnUo 

d.ll»qr. 

1 

Chtca^ 

,^        CHIiH. 

Cbiraxu. 

l.M 

.27! 

l.Bl 
.3ft 

.w 

l!43 

.a 

:bs 

Iso 

.24 
.27 

.38 
.S4 

■a* 

.JSi 
Mi 

.SI 

.:s 

.H 

7IH 

S 

« 

3 

if 

-n 

i-?. 

1 

1 

1 

.41 

3:« 

a.  at 
a.  OS 

1.25 

12.  IT 
fr2.<D 

3.Z3 

a.s» 

s 

1.S1 

11. as 

a.4s 

3.58 

3.0S 

40 
41 
41 

s 

iin 
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HABDWABE— CONTINUED. 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  ClbiosfOy  lih,  mndmr 

[XoTK.— Fli^ores  in  large  type  denote  rates 
HARDWARE-CoDtinued. 


M 


Class  No.  17. 
HABDWABE — continued. 


1 

2  ' 

3 

4 
6 
6 
7 
8 

9 

10 
11 
12 
13 

14 
16 

16 
17 
18 
19 
20 

21 
22 
23 
24 
25 

28 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 

32 
33 
34 
35 

36 
37 
38 
39 
40 

41 
42 
43 
44 

46 


Hammers: 

Riveting,  solidC  S*  l|*lnch dox. 

Shoemakers'.  C.S.,  iMO.  1 do.. 

Hammers,  sledge,  blacksmiths',  solid  c.s  : 

2-pouod No. 

4-poand do. . 

6-poand do. . 

8-pound do. . 

10  pound do.. 

12-poand do.. 

Hammers  stone,  solid  C  S. : 

Size  5  pound do. . 

Size  8-  pound do . . 

Si  ze  1 2ponnd do.. 

Hammers,  uusk,  upholsterers'  pattern,  malleable  iron dos. 

Handles,  awl  : 

Ordinary  peg do . . 

Ordinary  sewing do . . 

Hatchets.  C.  S. : 

Broad,  6  inch  cut,  steel  head  single  bevel,  handled do. . 

Shingling,  No.  2 do.. 

Hinges,  extra  heavy,  T : 

8-inch do.. 

10-incb do.. 

12-inch do.. 

Hinges,  heavy,  strap: 

8-inoh do.. 

10-inch do.. 

12-inch do.. 

Hinges,  light,  strap: 

e-inch do.. 

8-inch do.. 

10-inch do.. 

12-inch do.. 

Hinges,  light.    :  ^ 

o-inch do. . 

8-inch do.. 

10-inoh do . . 

Hooks,  hat  and  coat,  schoolhouse  pattern,  heavy do. . 


Iron,  band,  per  100  pounds: 
*byi 


!ll 


.lbs. 
.do., 
.do... 
.do.., 
.do. . . 


■8 
I 

m 


9 

4 

95 
16 
14 
39 
19 
9 

16 

18 

6 

11 


9ft 


1ft 
68 

ftl 
43 
94 

84 
ft9 
34 


136 
40 
94 

r 

47 

9ft 

lift 

476 


l,006 
1,906 
1,400 
9,300 
3,ft06 


Point  of  delivery. 


Chkago. 


9.7ft 
9.69 


.16^        .181 


.31 

.41 
.61 


.26 

.41 

.62 

1.11 

.47 

.11 
.11 

4. 66 
6.86 
2.46 

2.56 
8.27 


.70 


.96 
1.46 

.ft7 

•s* 

.89 

.86 

L37 

1.25 

.26 

.37 

.51 

.89 

.24 

.32 

.40 

.19 

.14i 


.36 
.48 
.60 
.72 


.68 
.87 


a  Will  furnish  quantity  called  for  only.  h  Per  pound. 

NoTK.— Nos.  3  and  4  are  Athol  Tool  Company  s  goods;  Nos.  5  to  11,  indnslre,  are  Treotn^,  XfPJL 
Company's  goods. 


HABDWABB— CONTINUBD.  788 

aivtrtiiemait  of  April  t,  1835,  for /uriiMting  inpplU*,  gfc.— Contiuaed. 


H  AKD  W  AKB— Coo  tinocil . 


i 
■J 

J 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

a 
1 

1 

1 
1 

r«liitaiifd.Uverj- 

s 

Chiuge. 

Cblctpoi 

1 

.30 
,W 

.m 
.11 

8.  IT 
.M 

i.os 

1.45 
.03 

1-3T 
.28t 
:88 

:», 

«.<» 

i5 
8.1 

il 

.14 

a. 83 

ii 

u 

7.75 

!| 

IM 

n 

.8A| 

i.ou 
i.M» 

.681 

1.30t 
.US 

:S' 
■St 

« 

^ 

M 

S 

SI 

.45 

.3G 

in 

M 

784  HASDWAKB — CONTINITBD. 

Abtlracl  efpnpotaU  reetited  »*d  iMMtraef*  awarded  i»  Ckioofe,  III.,  w^dtr  «Aw 


DpvKiH  rconveo  tun*  omtwnacv  aw9raBa  ii>  ^'KHnye*  xtt*,  wmnmr 
of  April  I,  1895,  for/iimUUng  tupplitt,  «te.— Contliinad. 

[Noti.— FIfDn*  In  large  tn«  d»ot«  ntoa  at  vUch  coatnot*  hkn  bMD  awiidad.] 


HARDWABE-CoDtlDDad. 


Club  No.  IT. 


Irmi,  bud.  prr  100  ponndi : 

Jbyi 

[byJl 


m-- 


■  oo 

I.SOO 


HARDWARE — CONTINUED. 


n& 


Urge  t^pe  denvt*  nic*  M  vblota  oontnct*  hftf  a  basn  amrdBd.] 
H  ARD  W  A  RE— ConUaoad. 


CIA'S  No,  IT. 

1 

i 
1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

s 

S 

1 

1 

Point  of  daliTOry. 

i 

Chlow 

livm  tiAlr-roiiDd.  per  lOd  pmiudi: 

ii°mh;.'.;.v.;.v.;.:.;.v;.v.'.v 

mil.  JunliiU,  pel  100  pouBdii 

.::S::; 

Si 

-J.300 

IS 

I.OUO 

•oo 

ISO 

n 

I,il0« 

i:E 
■US 

W. 
•■■£ 

i.ce 

I.SS 

i:58 

■■"*.»■ 

"i" 

ileo 

I.W 

i!m 
t.so 

l!)5 

i£ 

I.  00 
1,20 
2.30 
1.80 
Z.1D 

i!m) 
i.a> 

3.3S 
».T3 
1. 81 

a.ra 

',ti 

1  40 

Z.4Q 
8  00 
8  00 
l-O 

ISW 

1  a« 

■  4B 
1  1« 

■  i9 

!!: 

■  OS 

;:; 

»19 
9  03 

1«6 
ISO 

Slg::::::::::::::::::;::;::: 

...do. 

-s:  ■ 

10 

12 

'I'SSI'Si;.''"."': 

SoTMy,  IliTl... 

KSu'i'-Ar.---:;::::::- 

..da... 
..do... 

11 

Of>l,ltolliich,MMrted 

Iron,  round,  par  ll<a  paundi : 

;Vn"'' " 

,  do... 

Irsu  shwl,  purlOOiioinid*; 

fafe- : 

...do... 
..do... 

in 

i:;; 

■  OS 

Hi 

9  J3 
.3. 

ia 

■  oo 

1  00 

4*0 

i  1>J 

1 

::§:::::::::::::::::.::::::: 

Nn.21  

liiE:;;^;;;;;;;;;;; 

;;£;■ 

lido::: 

...do... 

UtS:: ::::::::: 

|i',SS::::::::;:::::::: 

.  .do... 
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HARDWABE — CONTINDED. 

Aitlrael  ofpropMoU  reorived  and  contraett  awonM  i»  Cftio*^,  HL,  «^ 
(Hon.— Tl(aiM  la  Utf*  tjp»  iMa*»  ibI 
HABDWAKE— CoBttDiMd. 


Cum  No.  it. 

. 

1 

5 

1 

1 

1 

n 

1 

1 

s 

Point  or  dellTuy. 

1 

Cblcgo. 

1 

1 

JO 

1 

EoiTs  and  brki,  i»m  luuidl*,  w 

Knlreii : 

Curving,  and  farka.  cocoa  Iikndlti. 

Chop[.lne,i™ii  huiilla 

Kniveii.rtriiw!iig.C.3.,i«rpaiit«ni-: 

bn 
I* 

1.  bnUi>r...doi.. 

l»i' P-i" 

dm.. 

io.«o 
■  o 

9« 

a* 

8 
36 

■  99 

1 
30 

93 
31 

137 

»8 

99 

SO 

« 

.088 

3 

'.g» 
I39 
.•0 

.60 

3.20 
3.8« 

.SB 

.07 

1 

.81 

.U 

.B3 

.M 

3,1G 
X» 

LOO 
2.80 

l| 

1I40 

•J 

.M 
.K 

iiso 

i:«t 

2.00 
I.2G 

>^^ 

9.M 

a  18 
1.44 

2,36 

.08 
1.00 

■"".■>■ 

1.TS 
LN 

2.30 

12  iDOh                                                                                                    A 

90 

1 

"'ss;....,., 

Hnnllng,  B-incli,  Konr,  el«Dy 
Sklnnlug,  Oluvb,  tocmi  liaadlo,  u 

." 

doi.. 

dls,  wM,  bolster 

38 

[b 

ul  bolab'r..dD... 

.03I 

.84 

a.i3 

LM 
2.28 
2.M 

i!dg 

3.0t 

1.2s 

SI 
31 

Ttr 

_j 

3t 
3S 

Uniwijr.^l  by  1  iin>b«i,iroB 

L<K-lH.,niiiipr«l  knot., iron  bolta  key 

do... 

as 

41 

K-      5-    1.                                                                 d 

s 

UoniBe,31.ii.l. 

Locks,  pad,  braai.  a-lnniblor,  9  keys 

blnstrons  on  ««h  aUpplDg  onler . 

do... 

ea 

by 

*llH)hM.  — do... 

HABDWABE CONTnrUED. 

Mfc«rNMm<Kl  of  Aprils,  1395,  for  fumuking  lupplia,  ttc. — Continneii. 
HABDWASK-CoDtinned. 
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1 

1 
J 

5 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

i 
1 

1 
> 

1 

fi 

1 
1 

5 

1 

PDlnWoraellT 

T- 

s 

w™  York. 

Cb„-.,.. 

""T^r-" 

Now  York, 

Chlcgo. 

1 

l.M 

■s 

J 

! 

10 
IS 

3.14 

a.  IT 

u 
u 

IT 

l.iM 

3.M 

3.TS 

'is 

la 

11 

1 

l.SO 

1.30 

J.  IS 

t.M 

1 

M 

ai 

^ 

u 

u 

S.TO 

S.O0 

S.fli 

also 

3.31 

u 

HABDWABE CONTIHUED. 

Abttraet  ofpropotalt  rtetivtd  and  evuinoti  aKOrded  im  CUms^,  HI.,  und»r 
INoTS.— Firm*  lo  lugB  t]rp«  dnotermtoa 
HARDWARE-Contlnued. 


cuw  Wo.  i;. 

■8 
1 

1 

HuTj  n  Lyforf. 

RinMwa  H.  Cruc. 

! 

i 

s 

-3 

s 

1 

1. 

r 

1 

i 

!■' 

I 

10 

11 

K 

ia 

IS 

N.lla.  »!«.  ateel.  per  100 

"^^.M lb... 

CMtng.gd do... 

^^=±^ 

isi;;;;;;;;;;;;::::;;!;:- 

ODd do... 

Fonoe,M do— 

FeDui,10d do.. 

ISiij;;;;::;;!;; 

FlnlBhlDg,  lOd do... 

Naila,   horseahoo,  period 

So.T do... 

No.» do... 

___]',&..•:.''.■.".'.■..,&. 
"lS;1Ei.v;;.-.-.t 

4.IH 
9,S93 

S,800 

B:8SS 

IJt.OOO 

fiSSS 

9.700 

}« 

9.«ftO 
lOO 

i»,IIM» 
l.HOO 

i.»oo 
eimu 

IO» 
■  lOVO 

i,aoo 
i,»©o 

!S 

4fl 
11 

iim 

INO 

144 

■d 

.11 
:?S 

.19 

:SS 

ii 

.84 
.69 

».»o 
N.sa 

N.10 

iJJ 

■  h4 
1  M4 
1  74 

(:|5 

1.3 

ii! 

1.79 

l.»» 

l.NO 

l:!S 

i-ls 
i:i 
ill 
Is 

l.ffS 
l.M 

;3S 

I.7S 

1:IS 

1.70 

!:SS 

ii 

1:70 

i.eo 

I.SS 
9.90 

9.0a 

] 

M 
M 

10 
19 

] 

i 

JiS 
40 

an 
so 

1 

ss 

60 

il 

!:S 
il 

1.71 
1.64 

l.St 

1 

10 

n 

w 

9  17 

,«  i;j    J   to     3  14 

iia 

13*1 

a-tui 

1.M7 
187 
1  77 

1  95    J  OO     I  Ml 

1  sa  joo    1  H 
1  Na,i»o    1   t 

1,9S 

ms 

2.  Ml 
LMl 
l.Ml 

1041 
1,IM1 

FOT|-taohboii";i;;:dg 

For  \.iDcb  bolt do 

Forftncbbnk!.'!!!!!d< 

Oilers,  itDCmedlonialie  .Am. 

rai.toi»a,WMbiU do- 

PuikJDg: 

Kfci;,-..i,:;:.v.£: 

Bobb«,A-iiich do.. 

.S2 

40 

a 

«e 

1 1 1 

1" 

1         1        1        1 

ftlTocbwkiritlitli 


HABDWAEE — CONTINUED. 

. — Continued . 


a^rcrftwinent  of  Aprils,  I89S,/or/umiMhing  lupplitt,  tli 
■t  Tbich  EODtncti  hftve  been  kmrded.] 

HABDWA  RK— Continaed. 


j 

1 

i 

1 

5 

p 

1 
i 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

J 

5 

1 

1 

4 

•< 

1 

Ptdnt  o(  deUvBP)'. 

Chlugo. 

1 

is* 

l.tB 

8.M 
8.M 

9.00        9.M 

8.1SI 
llitW           8.00 

as 

m 

u 

12.00        e.oo 

1 

,„ 

1 

1 

1 

1 

m 

•J? 

1 

.J 

:oia 

1 

ST,?' 

.017  .oias 

.« 

1 

3.99 

ft.Ot 

aa 

.01 
.12 

.0* 

'.(» 

.IS 
.0» 

.1*1 

•141 

41 

s 

«I 

790 


HARDWARE—CONTINUED. 


Ah$iraet  ofpropo$ah  rtoeived  and  ctminteU  awardea  %n  Chicago,  lU,,  under 

[NoTB.— FignrM  in  Urge  type  deoote  r»tee 
HARDWARB-ContiiiiMd. 


I 


1 
2 

3 
4 

5 
6 
7 
8 

0 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 

17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 

24 
25 
26 

27 
28 

29 
30 
31 

32 
83 
34 


35 
86 
87 
88 
89 

40 
41 
42 
43 

44 

45 
46 
47 

48 


CLA8B  No.  17. 

HABDWABK— eoBttnaed. 


PAoklngyam  (cotton  wMte) Iba.. 

Paper  (Msorted),  per  quire : 

Bmery quires . 

Sand do... 

Pencils,  carpenters* dos.. 

Picks,  mill do... 

Pinking  irons,  1-inch do. . . 

Pipe,  iron : 

t-inch feet., 
•inch do... 
-inch do... 

l^inch do. . . 

l|-inch do... 

2-inch do... 

2|-inch do.., 

3-inch do. . , 

Pipe,  lead,  medium  weight,  per  pound : 

|-inch do.. 

1 -inch do. . 

l^inch do.. 

l|-inch do.. 

2-iuch do.. 

Planes,  fore.  2|*inch,  double- iron,  C.  S .No. 

Planes,  hollow  and  round  C.  S. : 

1-inch pain. 

li-inch I do.. 

Ij-inch do.. 

Planes  C.S.: 

Jack,  2|>inch,  double-iron No. 


Jointer,  2|-inch,  double-iron do. 


Planes,  match-plated : 

1-inch pairs.. 

1-inch do... 

Planes,  plow,  beech  wood,  screw-arm,  full  set  of  irons, 

C.  S.,  with  handle No. 

Plane,  skew-rabbet : 

4-inch do... 

1-inch do.., 

l^inch do.. 

Planes,  smooth,  2^-inch,  double-iron,  C.  S do. . , 

Pliers,  C.  S.,  heavy : 

Flat'  nosed ,  7-in  ch dos . 

Kound-nose, 7-inch .do . . 

End-cutting,  10-inch do. . . 

Punches : 

C.  S.,belt,todriTe,assorted,Nos.2,3, 4, 5,  andO.dos. . 

Conductors*,  assorted  shapes  of  holes do. . . 

Kotary  spring.  4  tubes do... 


•8 
I 

I? 


914 

1 

7 


3,100 
4,900 
4,060 
1,990 
4,100 


900 

900 

OO 

lOO 
45 


8 
9 

9 

98 


95 


6 
6 

lO 

1 

6 
14 

48 


5 
9 
5 


9 

r 

8 


5 
t 

(3 


< 

• 

• 

g 

i 

u 

0 

■ 

ji 

m 

M 

a 

a 

8 

P4 

J 

*i 

oa 

1    ^ 

0 


O 


Point  of  dehvwy. 


Chicago. 


.08 


.14 


.49 


.9395 
.9395 
.9395 

.0395 
.9395 
.79 

.371 

.31 
•31 

.40 

.64 

.27 
.93* 

.401 

.81 
.81 

1.97 


.12 
.27 


.48 


.57i 

.24i 

1.49 
1.49 

8.40 
8.40 

•39 

.47 
4.00 
4.95 
4.07 


.86 


.35 

.85 

.35 

.78 


1.00 


.58 
.58 

2.08 

.28 
.23 
.27 
.63 


3.75 


18 
18 


14.00 


.46 

4.60 
6.75 
4.50 


99  A 


7.99 


.40 

4.65 
4.85 
4.25 


a  Steel. 


b  F.  o.  b.  cars. 


HAEDWABE— CONTimiED. 

adrerliitmenl  o/  April!,  1895,  fvr fttntiAing  nipj>Iist,  <lo, — CantiDiied. 

■t  which  coDtncta  have  been  awarded,] 

H  A  BD  W  ARE— CoBUnned. 


a 

5 

i 

a 

i 

B 

i 

3 
1 

^ 

d 

i 
1 

:s 

1 

1 

i 

1 
1 

PolDUofdellTor;.                                                                     | 

Chicage. 

g-f„'i 

Chlcagu. 

n 

ChioSe. 

- 

.OS 

.(N 

.13 

.14 

:is 

•.93 

A  oiei 

■  .oin 

O.W71 

1 

' 1 

4.4* 

*  F.  a  b.  can,  MoKceaport,  Pa.,  leai  freight  to  Cbicagoj  will  piok  u  dulnd. 


HABDWABE — COMTIMUED. 
Abilrael  of  propotaU  raetived  and  caylrocfi  awanbd  {*  Chiea§o,  III.,  mmdtr 
(Xdtl— Flgnn*  Id Isrce Ifpudrnote ntea 
HARDWARE— Conliaual. 


I   I 


Clam  Xo.  IT. 


Rl)]M.I>aiwaad,l-/aot.4-rold,ftlU 


a  In  ft-pmiDd  bone 


HARDWARE CONTINUED. 
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adverliaement  of  April  ;2f  1895  y  for  furnishing  auppliei,  etc. — Continued. 

at  which  contracts  havo  bcon  awarded.] 

HARDWARE-Continiied. 


•-3 


U 

P 

a 
£ 


5 

• 

<i 

:i 

OB 
9 
ct 

1 

• 

1 

• 

• 
• 

a 

• 

• 
• 

bi 

« 

^. 

H 

5 

Pointf)  of  delivery. 


Chicago. 


Chicago 

or 

New  York. 


I 


61.60 

2.87 

3.00 
2.58  j 

3.53  ' 

I 

2.58 
3.53 

1.30 
1.20 


2.85 


4.20 

2.78 
2.63 
3.81 

2.78 
2.63 
3.81 
3.59 


2.75 

3.87 
2.74 
3.60 
2.70 
3.70 


2.71 

3.76 
2.50 
3.42 
2.50 
3.42 


Chicago. 


4.00 
3.40 

5.70 
4.50 
4.50 


i 


^t 


1 
^ 


3 

4 
5 
6 

7 
8 

0 
10 
11 
13 
13 
14 

IS 
16 
17 
18 

19 
20 
21 
22 
23 

24 
25 
26 
27 
28 


.03| 
.034 

i 

.036 

.036 

.031 

.03 

.03 

1 

.03 

.03 
.03 
.03 

1 

1 

1.85 

1 

1 

.0473 
.04^ 
.03^3 
.0383 

.03} 

.oaj 
.o'n 
.•:u 
.otj 
.o:j] 

.03| 

.0:4 

.07 
,08 
.00 
.12 
.15 


.07 
.08 
.10 
.12 
.131 


20 

j  80 

,    31 

32 

33 
34 
35 
88 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 

48 
43 
44 
46 

40 
47 
48 
49 


b  No  sample. 
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HARDWARE — COinTNCJED. 


Abitract  of  propo$aU  received  and  eoniracU  awarded  in  CkiemgOf  Hh, 

[Norn.— FfgarM  In  Urge  tjpe  denote 
H  ARDW  ARE— Continaed. 


Class  No.  17. 

HABDWABB— COntinu^. 


I 


1 
2 

3 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
U 
15 
16 
17 

18 
19 
20 
21 
22 

23 
24 
25 
20 
27 
28 

29 
80 
81 
32 
83 
34 
85 
36 
37 
88 
80 
40 

41 
42 
43 
44 

45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 

51 
52 

63 
54 


Saw  blades,  butcher's  bow,  20-iiich doe. 

Saw-sets: 

For  crosscut  saws do.. 

For  handsaws .do.. 

Sawn: 

Back  (or  tenon),  12-inoh do.. 

Bracket do.. 

Buck,  fhuned,  complete,  30-inoh  blade do.. 

Saw,  circular: 

20-inch,  rip No. 

24  inch,  crosscut do.. 

26-inoh,  crosscut do.. 

30-inch,  crosscut do.. 

56-inoh,  rip do.. 

Saws,  croflscut,  tungn  riveted  on: 

6-foot do.. 

4ifoot,  one-man do.. 

Saws,  hand,  26-inch : 

6  to  8  points  to  the  inch dos. 

7  to  9  points  to  the  inch do.. 

8  to  10  points  to  the  inch do.. 

Sawn: 

Keyhole,  12inch  compass do. . 

Meat,  butcher's  bow,  20-inch do. . 

Kip,  28inch, 5  points do.. 

Scales: 

Butchers',  dial  face,  spring  balance,  square  dish,  30- pound,  by  ounces No. 

Counter,  62-pound T. do.. 

Scales,  hay  and  cattle,  platform,  8  by  14  feet: 

Iton : ;,_/. do.. 

*-ton do.. 


I? 

9 


1 
14M 


94 


17 


9« 

1 

t 


HARDWARE— CONnKDER, 

, — CoDtinned. 


adrtrrii)iaiit»t  of  April  t,  IS9S, /<yr fumithing  lappRa,  etc 
It  nhich  coDtnuU  b»ve  boon  ■mrded.] 

BARDW&RS-Conllaaed. 


1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

i 

, 

1 

i 

Ed 

& 

a 

j^ 

1 

1 

M 

i 

2 

a 

B 

D 

^ 

1 

i 

£ 

PoinUof 

leliTery. 

New  York 
or  Cblcago 

Cbi..St.L., 

Citrliite. 

ChiMffo. 

1 

B.35 

3.00 

3..0 

I.7S 

3.as 

, 

1 

a.  70 

il.7U 

10 

i.e> 

9e.4« 

.^^1 

1.M 

ST 

Vw 

a.  to 

B.7S 

T.M 

11.  IS 

s 

ib'w 

w 

1116 

11.  W 

311 

to 

1. 49 

M 

ta 

7.83 

1     M 

1*.M 

11.  BS 

K 

M 

w.ou 

»4.O0 

•  Kaimpto  «Ub  tUt  bid. 


HABDW4RE — CONTINUED. 
Abilract  of  propotaU  rMcitwd  and  eonlratU  aieardtd  in  Ciictigo,  HI.,  under 

[Note Figun-i  iii  lurse  type  denote  (mtea 

BARDWAKK-CantlnDed. 


ClJBS  No.  IT. 
BDWABK— con  tinned. 


l.SOO.ponnd,  dro|.  lovor.  db  wbealii. 

I.OOO-pDund.dmp  Invel,  oD  whiielB. 

Seals*.  ipriDg  bulimca,  Mpound,  hei' 


•:..'S^. 


in-lDcliBUelblulB do. 

Wrougbtlron.lwnafa.  11-lpcfa... No 

Wood.benoli.at-incli do. 

EcTsm.wood.lniD; 


.ore 
.osi 

.OSA 

.OHl 

.OSft 

.OS} 

.104S 

.094 

.104 

.111 

■  ■•J.) 

■  lai 


Chioago, 
til.  Louis. 
S,-w  York, 
or  C^rllila. 


HAEDWABE CONTINUED. 

adrcrtuanent  of  Jpri!  3,  1805,  /or  furnMing  mppliei,  tic. — Continued. 


H  A  ItDWARE— ConI  Im 


i 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
t 

1 
n 

i 

< 

1 

i 

i 

1 
1 

1 

Pnlnt-ordBliyery. 

ChlMgO. 

N'W         chk^. 

SSJXt 

1 

1.1(1 

.IE 

^3.09 

i.n 

aZ,20 
1.31 

3.Ta 

178 

2.30 
S.05 

> 

I 

5 

U 

u 

J^ 

IB 

a 

'•"l 
'.w 

'.  0 

M 

ios 

.087 

f 
ii! 
:| 

■ff 

;i 

ill 

1 

"it* 

!38 

■i!' 

■f,' 

b  To  be  delivered  Id  C>ilca(D  or  }r»w  York. 


I  DdlTtnd  1>  Mew  York. 


HABOWASB CONTINUED. 

Abitraet  o/propotali  received  and  eontraeU  awordM  ta  CMeago,  III.,  under 
INOIC— FtgoTM  In  lai(*  t;pe  deoote  tMm 
HARDWARK— ConUunal. 


CLAia  So.  IT. 

HABDWABE— oontlaasd , 


■m  (flotton  wsfltt 
orted),  pur  qnlre 


IHpe,  Isul.  medlnu  vsight.  per  pausd ; 

i-iMii,'.'.'.'"";."'";";i;!;:;;;;;; 
li-limb 


Plueii,  fan.  ^.lBcih.  i 

Pluiei,  boUow 
l-ineh 


Jointer,  !|-lDch,  double-tron... 

Ikaes,  DiBtcli-pUtad : 
l-incli 
I-inch 


PUdiib,  plow,  bMiA  wooi 
C.R..wltliluuid]e.... 
Plane,  ikev-nblHt: 

ttet ::;:::;::::;:: 

ll-lndi 

Pluei,  ■month,  S^lBOh, 


P11< 


rUl-no»ed.7-lneh 

Konnd-no«).7-iiich - 

End-caitlag.  ID'incfa 

oncfaa: 

C,S.,belt,lDdriro,BMorted,Noa,2.1,4.5, 

KoIAry  flprEng.4  tabea ._.,..,... 


HABDWABE — CONTINUED. 

adrerli$eBie»t  »/ Aprils,  IS9S,  for /kmUhing  nppliet, ate. — CoDtiuaed. 
■t  Thicb  vonCncta  h*Te  been  awarded.] 

HA  BDV  ABB-CoBtlnned. 


6 

a 

1 
i 

aj 

1 

1 

1 

1 

S 

1^ 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

PolnU  of  delivery. 

? 

Chicago. 

Ne'S^wk. 

CUcpi, 

n 

Chlogo. 

i 

is 

.M 

.«8 

.08 

!09 

:io 

i 

.21 

■••s 

■ 

44 

J  Sin 

b  OlSN 
ft.l9 

t'.mt 
aim 

li 

: 

„ 

s 

a 

w> 

41 

4S 

4.4e 

s 





_ 

^.UoEeeapon,  Pa.,  lees  freight  UtCbicago;  will  paok  u  deaind. 


HAEDWABE — COKTINUBD. 
Abilraet  of  jiroporab  rsoticcil  ami  oof  (met*  aaarAti  {»  CKUmoo,  lit;  «^der 
(XoTi.— FlgDrM  la  larRo  Ifpn  dt^noM  ratM 
UABDWARE—CoDtiDiml. 


s^ur^i^ch 

H«lffoni.d,lS-li.oh 

Half  ronod.  U-inch 

do... 

1.67  . 

9.44  : 
3.SN 

tl.:i6 

U.9;i  : 
■J.Sfl 

3.^3  : 

I.IO  . 

i.iu  . 


and  bun.  Iron,  Ho.  B,  flatbMd: 


IS: 


AbvZlnohea... 
Lby4lDcli»., 
V  >i  <»»>'»-- 
by  l(  InchM. . 

by  31  inehM... 


bId  B-pouDd  bo:cei. 


HARDWARE— CONTINUED. 
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advertiaemeni  of  April  2^  1895,  for  fumUhing  supplieSt  etc, — Continued. 

at  which  contracts  have  been  awardtnl.] 

HARDWARE— Continnod. 


• 

t 

a 
1 

m 

•-9 

Clarence  E.   Darbor- 
row. 

■ 

as 

a 
ea 

1 

• 

R.  A.  Bobbins. 

1 

• 
• 

•-9. 

5 

1 

a 

a 

Q 

s 
1 

• 
• 

Points  of  delivery. 

1 

Chicago 
Chicago.                                                  or 

1  New  York. 

Chicago. 

61.60 

!                                    1 

4.00 
3.40 

6.70 
4.50 
4.50 

* 

^ 

3.18 

4.40 
2.78 
3.83 
2.78 
3.83 

2.87 

3.00 
2.58 
3.53 
2.58 

1 
2. 85                       2. 75                   2. 71 

2 

3 

4 

5 

4.20 

2.78 
2.63 
3.81 
3.59 
2-7« 

3.87                   3.76 
2. 74                  2. 50 

6 

7 

3.60 
9.70 

3.42 
2.59 
3.42 

8 
9 

10 
11 

i             2.63      1 
3.53                3.  PI                        3-70 

12 
13 

1.30 
1.20 

3.59 

14 
1ft 

i 

18 

17 

.184 

.18 

.18 

.18 

.184 

1 

18 
19 

1                            1 

?0 

1 

21 
22 
23 

24 
25 
28 

, 

. 

! 

1 

; 

27 

28 

.034 
.034 

.0473 
.044 
.03^(3 

20 



80 

31 

.0383 
.03^ 

32 

.036 

.036 

.034 

.03 

.03 

.03 

.03 

.03 

.03 

33 

.034 

.0:14 
.03i 

.':j4 
.014 

.034 

.  034 

.07 
.08 
.09 
.12 
.15 

34 

1 

85 

........ 

88 



H7 

38 

89 

40 

41 

.07 
.08 
.10 
.12 
.134 

42 

48 

44 

i 

45 

i 

46 

1.85 

47 

i 

48 
49 

b  No  sample. 
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HARDWARE — CONTINUED. 


Ahairaot  of  pi'opoaaU  received  and  contracte 

[Note 
HARDWARE— Continued. 


awarded  in  CHeof,  III.,  mmd§r 
.—Figures  in  large  type  denote  rates 


I 

a 


1 
•> 

M 

3 
4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 

38 
89 

40 
41 

42 
43 
44 

45 

46 


47 
48 
40 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 


(:la£(8  No.  17. 
HASDWABK— continued . 


c 

e 
el 


O 
3 

Of 


I*oint  of  delivery 


Chlcego. 


"I 


Taps,  taper,  right-band : 

iVinc'bi  ^  thritads  to  the  inch No. 

^•inch,  18  threads  to  the  inch do.. 

^-iiich,  18  thread8  to  tho  inch do  . 

§-inch,  16  threads  to  the  inch do.. 

i^«-iuch,  16  threads  to  the  inch do.. 

^•inch,  14  threads  to  the  inch do. 

iV^Q<^l^  I'A  threads  to  the  inch do. . 

|-incli,  12  threads  to  the  inch do.. 

2-inch,  12  threads  to  the  inch do.. 

Tire  benders,  plain.  No.  I do. . 

Tiro  shrinkers do . . 

Too  calks,  steel: 

No.  1 lbs . . ; 

I 

I 
No.  2 do...  I 

i 
No.  3 do 

No.  4 do. 


Tongs : 

Blacksmiths',  20-inch pairs. 

Fire,  20-inch do.. 

Traps,  with  chain : 

Beaver,  No.  4 No . 

Mink,  No.  1 do,. 

Trowels,  lOJ-lnch: 

Brick do8 . 

Pla8t«'ring do.. 

TuveroH^twcer).  iron,  duck  s  no.st  pattern,  sinulc 

Ko.  2.  heavy No. 

Valves,  clobe: 

^-iucn do.. 


3 

9 

lO 

16 

14 

6 

19 

3 
11 


i.:ioo 


1,400 


1.300 


lOO 


.lOi 

.10^ 

.104 

.12 

.13} 

.\\\\ 

.17 

.17 

.224 


.13 

.00 
.13 

.09 
.16 


3.30 
6.IIO 


3.45 
15.00 


.041  i        .0377 
I   .0415 


.041 


.0377 
.04 15 


041  .  0377 

.04 15 


041 


.0377 
.04 15 


J-mcn : do. . 

1-inch do. . 

14-inch do.. 

l|-inch do. . 

2-inch do. . 

\>  No  samp'.e. 


tlO 
6 

17 
111 


.17 

.10 

.19 

.22 
.19 

.25 
•15 

.28 
.15 

.38 

.19 

3.95 

6.25 

4.75 

.039 


039 


.039 


.039 


24 


5.22 


28 
08^ 


I 


3.44 
i     3.69 
3,SI3.10 

i    3  55 


15 
44 
71 
66 
40 
34 
41 


20 


r.Oli           .30 

c  Per  pound. 


HARDWARE CONTINUED. 
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advertisement  of  April  2,  1895,  for /Hmishing  supplieM,  etc. — Continued. 

at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 

•    HAKDWAKE— Continned. 


1 

la 

• 

Simeon  H.  Crane. 

Aultroan    Taylor 
Machinery  Co.     t 

■ 

o 
ints  of  deliver 

James  W.  Soper. 

! 

Elmer  Harrold. 

Valentine  Storts. 

Po 

y- 

Chicago  or 
New  York. 

Chicago. 

1 

Chic 

ago. 

i 

1                                  '                                  ■ 

I 

t 

1 

I                   i 



2 
3 

1 

* " 

4 
5 

1                   i 

1 

? 

1 

• 

~    ■m            -««v«« 

g 

1          '     * 
1 ' 

10 
11 

1                                      1 

1 

12 
13 

1 
_^^ ^^'                            .^     ^ ^      -^      ,,,, __ 

14 
15 

1                   '                   " 
....' ..............1.... 

18 
17 

:        •     '                          !             1 

18 
10 

1 1 .["[..[..["''. '.! i. .!.!!.!! i 1 '.'.'".'" 

20 

3.75 
3.75 
4.50 
4.25 
3.75 
3.75 
4.50 
4.25 

3.75 
4.50 
4.25 

3.75 
4.50 
4.25 

1 

1 

1 

i                      i 


21 
22 

i                 i 

t 
1 

. 

23 
24 
25 
26 

. 

■ 

1 
..............  .............  - 

27 
28 
20 
30 

1 

■ 

1 

.......A.......  ............. 

81 
32 
83 
84 

90 
15 

*31 
3.50 

1 
1 

1 

35 
86 
37 

38 

:::::::; 

30 



40 

1                        1                 ""                         ' 

41 

3.85 

.  3.93 
3.67 

42 

43 
44 

45 
46 

a.  18 
a. 243 
a.  324 
a. 504 
a.  702 
al.062 

• 

.64 

.30 

.88 

.40 

1.12 

.54 

1.60 

.84 

2.20 

1.17 

3.20 

1.77 

.18 
.943 
.394 
.504 
.709 
1.089 

47 

I 

48 
49 

1 

1 

50 
51 

1 

52 
63 

^^^^^^,^^,^^,,i« _-._. 

64 

66 

66 
67 

68 

*To  be  Oneid*  Commonity  "  Newhouse  pattern"  traps 


aF,  o.  b.  CATS. 


HABDWABE— CO&'TINUED. 
AUtrmet  of  pnppmli  nair*d  «wf  tPHlrteU  mamHtd  te  CMo^*,  IB.,  maim 


l-iDch.  IBihrradilu 
A-iDcb.  IrKhrrM)'! 


4-iDt'b.  1<  ihreulsiD 


l-iBcb.  IStbnuds  In  ihpiiirh... 


T^r~. 


T«  calks.  iWl; 

» 

Mink,  Nu   1 

Tniwrli'.  I'li-mcli ; 

....X«.. 

fi 

M 

Tuv<f»«<(inTrl.  iniii.  Jm- 

HUl'-tlMltllT 

■•'■.'"■ 

>--i£«?;Zz:::.z::::::;::; 

« 

W 

?;■ 

.!« 

IT 

Mni'h 

...do... 

• 

:n>i 

19 

^t!«i 



jj 

' 

3  a 

4 

■3 

.X 

m 

, 

1 

J 

*a 

ji..-^ 

34 
41 

::z 

1 

U 

HABDWARE COMTINIIED. 

I  of  JprilS,  IS95,  for  f nmiihing  tupplUt,  elc.— CoDtlnued. 

-ActB  h&ve  been  awbrd«d.} 

■    HARDVARK-<;DDllniwd. 


1 

Is 

i 

S 

a 

J 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

s 

>■ 

nUofd^llYer 

i 

CbloigD. 

Srtx 

Chiogo. 

1 

1               1 

1 

1 

* 

1 

1 

; 

1 



11 

!! 



. 

if 

U 

3.n 

t.2S 

t.Ti 
S.75 

r-i 

m 

37 

i 

S 

n^^ 

:::=:i 

^4 

r 

: 

:i? 

■i 

k:: 

f^. 
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HARDWARES-CONTINUED. 


Abatraci  ofpropo$aU  reoehed  and  eontraei$  awarded  in  CkicagOf  lU,, 

[KoTB.— Figures  in  hurge  type  denote  ifttos 
HARDWARE>-Continiied.    . 


u 


J?5 


1 
2 
3 
4 

5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

11 
12 
13 

14 
16 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 

21 
22 
28 
24 
25 

26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
.'U 

35 
36 
37 
38 
89 
40 


41 

42 
43 
44 

45 

46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
61 
62 


CLAM  No.  17. 
HABDWARS— cootinned. 


Vise*: 

Blacksmiths*,  solid  box,  50poand,0-inoh  Jsw,  per  pound .  No . . 

Carpenters*,  oval  slide,  4-fnoh  Jaw do. . . 

Gunsmiths*,  parallel  filers,  3|*inch  jaw do. . . 

Washers,  iron : 

For  4-inch  bolt lbs. . 

For  ,\,-iuch  bolt do. . . 

Fori-inch  bolt do... 

For  {inch  bolt do. . . 

For  {-inch  bolt do . . . 

For  l-lnch  bolt do. .  . 

Wed^B,  wood  choppers',  solid  sieel,  per  pound : 

5-pound No . . 

6-pound do . . . 

7- pound do . . . 

Wire,  annealed : 

Is  0.12  gauge lbs.. 

No.  14  gauge do . . . 

No.  16  gauge do. .  - 

No.  18  gauge do. . . 

No.  20  gauge do... 

No.  24  gauge do. . . 

No.  35  gauge do. . . 

Wire,  brass : 

No.  6  gauge do... 

No.  9  gauge do... 

No.  Izgauge do. . . 

No.  14  gauge do. . . 

No.  15  ffauge do . . . 

Wire,  bright,  iron: 

No.  3  gauge do... 

No.  6  gauge do... 

No  7  gauge do . . . 

No.  8  gauge do . . . 

No.  10  gauge do. . . 

No.  12  gauge do . . . 

No.  18  gauge do . , . 

Wire  cloth,  for  screens,  painted sq.  ft. . 

Wire,  copper: 

No.  4  gauge • .  • lbs . . 

No.  12  gauge do. . . 

No.  16  gauge do . . . 

No.  18  gauge do . . . 

No.  20  gauge do. . . 

|-inch do... 

Wire,  two-point  barbed,  galvanised,  main  wires  not  larger  than 
12^  gauge;  barbs  not  larger  than  13)  gauge;  samples  in  one- 
roa  ^ngths  required : 
For   nog  fence,  space   between   barbs   not   to  exceed   3 
inches 1  bs . . 


For  cattle  fence,  space  between  barbs  not  to  exceed  5 
inches lbs . . 


Wire-fence  staples,  li-inch,  steel,  galvanised lbs . . 


I 

-a 


94 

960 

900 
•50 
340 

185 

I7« 

405 


5M5 
SMIO 
390 
360 
155 

57 
95 
99 
15 
90 

50 
30 
15 
•5 
550 
•O 
90 
98,000 


to 

lO 
37 

to 

90 
90 


90,900 


•99,000 


95,000 


Point  of  delivery. 


Chioago. 


,0716 
2.33 


«12.a6 

d.vns 


.0305 
.0345 
.0985 
.0108 

.018 
.018 

.0235 
.0236 
.0236 

.0148 
•OlOO 
.0905 


•0140 
.0140 
.0140 
•0140 
.0104 
.OI7 


.0131 

.0131 


.11 

.11 

.191 

.13} 

.141 

.111 


1.74 
«1.70 

1^1. 87i 

1.74 
«1.70 

1/1.831 
27 1.871 

1.77 
«1.70 

Lri.80i 

\gl.90\ 

I 


a  6-inch  jaw  to  weigh  about  100  pounds. 

e  Oinch  jaw. 

e  St.  Paul  delivery. 


b  Per  pound. 

d  60  pounds;  4|*inchjaw. 

/  Kansas  City  aelivery. 


HAHDWABB — COHTIHDED. 

adverUtement  of  April  t,  189S,forfmmU)U»g  tuppliti,  tie. — Continued. 

at  whicb  uDtncta  hav*  boen  kwudvd.] 

BARDWABS-CoDtlDnMl. 


1 

1 

1 

i 

i 

5 

3 

1 

i 

PotDla  or  dBliTery. 

« 

Chic 

»^. 

New  York 
orChlcgo. 

Chicago. 

o^Cbi^, 

AaaUted 

i 

I..07J 

.OH 

fl.SS 

... 

1 

i 

:oiB 

i 

.H 
.03A 
.03 

:ki5 

8 

11 

IS 

;g! 

:i 
1 

lost 

.07 

:ii 

;}« 

ioio 

. 

1 

.0138 

.OIB 

as 

M 

SB 

:!i 

.IS 
.131 

1.83 
htLOli 

1.83 

:!:1S. 

iiii' 

u 

47 

•lUdSloiiiCltf. 


:i:y.  Onulia  and  Sioni  <nt;  dallTS 


Tibhl 


HARDWAKE COSTINUED. 


argc  type  dtnotc  rates  st  wblch  oonl 
BARDWARE-Conllnucd. 


HAEDWARE COKTINUED. 


[Xon Fignres  Id  itine  type  deooto  laUa  at  vhtch  ronti 

H  ARD  W  AK  K~CoDtlDD(0 . 


r«  Iwah  awarded- J 


CiiW  No.  IT, 

7 

.  i 
i 

^ 

f 

i 
1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

ii 

1 

5 

1 

1 

i 

1 

Point*  of  dcUTery, 

■1 

CllCBgO. 

P 

t 

f 

1 

3 

7 

Bol 

KtioKOl  arlicJU— 
by  4 do,., 

I?i:::::::4;:: 

bv7 do.,, 

|;j8 t- 

J? 

ii 

l!!7l!zT 
1.421,41 

i.aJi.M 

1. 721.87 

1;;;;;; 

;r.i;:::: 

.» 

iu 

.4fl 

.49 

::::;: 

::::: 

1 

T 

11 
IH 

i! 

17 

I'^h:^"  Ko.Jw  -«,;  .4.!  .40 

te::-.:::t:;:  3S2   :^:  .1^  :S 

■fnT'-   ■■I.;-  :    ...        .^  1 

I! 

,2S 

iSi 

ij.oo 

22.90 

mu 

IS.  DO 
3.»1! 

:::: 

11 
» 

IB 

\l 

Co1or.3-<ni:h  ilo....     I.a' .-■  '■■■-     «-M 

n 

Paint,  .hnrt  bri. 
llB,  beavBr  Utl  : 

M 

P.^nl,».h,«nud, 

IS 

S 

>alal,  fl*t.  4-lncb 

3 
1 

7,« 

» 

s 

Palnl,  ADt.  II , Inch 

ii 

so 

tati.ND.«..dDr. 
Hatr     clliiiion 
P^r. 

Handlea.  >wl.tM>tet>I: 
P^gj^ dot.. 

i 1 1 ' 

S3 

lO 

.to  j 

1.08  J 

,?,l 

,40 

.77 

■!S 

.S9 
1,00 

in 

3.00 

1  w 

» 
S3 

HABDWASE — CONTINUED. 

J&ttroot  ofpropMaU  rte^vtd  a»A  eontraeU  awardwl  <s  CUm^  ill.,  « 

INdtk.— Fignn*  In  lwg«  type  liato : 
B  ARD  W  A  RE'.CaD  tlDU^ . 


Jddirional  ortuilM'CoBllDued. 

HiiH,rnblwr,n-plv.Il'la<;b.vlth  couplings fMt.. 

Iron,  bevel-edpi.  J-ini-h,  for  wigon  boiM 

Fhl^biir.ibyl 

R^it■o\ii.^Jaci'.'.'."\\\V.\V^\\V.\\V^"\'.'.'.'.. 

H»lf-Qv«l.  l.loch 

Half  Dvi].  line!.... 

HheetgBLY.nli»d,Ko,2B 

Round.  A-inch 

SwrrtB,  JV  1  Inob 

Hw<do.  [  b;  !)  InobM 


Nula.|>erlOOp<)nDd(: 


Uoruahoe,  No. . 


.  Kuiilei.hoM.  for  ll'Inoh  pipe 

Nntts]ruD»aqiiuv: 

For  l-tni^i  bolt 

Koi-J.-tnclil"" 

RiTew.DixIbiirs.copper.I-lncli,  No.a 

ItiTct).  Iron,  ovul  beHd ; 

lby2 

!         ibySl 

Shenn,  trfmuitn.  i*Unn',  bent.  IZ-lnch . . . . 

Spoke  pointer! 


'.'.\     «.[ 


ITorsletgh  Bboea  (1.000  ponndsZbyj 

libyf  in.h 

:asl.  rounil  (30  pouniU  1  in,,fiU  ponn 


■olid  boi,  100 pounds... 


dEaou*  City  delivery 
eOmRb*  or  Sivni  CiCvdellTsry. 
/XoBnnple. 


HABDWARB— CONTINDED. 

advertiieiRatt  of  April  S,  1S95,  /or /umUking  mppliet,  etc. — ContinDed. 
at  wbicL  contnotH  IwTe  been  awuileil.) 

HAKD  W  A  R  E-Cnntlmwd. 


s 

i 
1 

j 

1 

is 

1 
1 

i 
1 

1 

■id 

a 

5 

Put 
1  A.  MMei. 

Bti.  of  delivery. 

i 

Cblago. 

N.,v«..;5^j;i-„«; 

ChiMgO. 

K 

i         1 

■OlS 

1           ■ 

8 

1               ! 

B.*0 

\ 

JIM 

S.60 

1 

l« 

:! 

8.30 

18 

s.io 
a.  BO 

8.00 

» 

21 

OlAJt 

jwi 

3 

IS 

B.ii 

iiJ 

a  9.-13 

'    _._. 



J.  10 

a> 

sz 

a. 3  J 

i.OTlS 

-.JS" 

di'.esi 

,02 

nT.4S 

O-M 

38 

.■i:67t 

u 

iSaiiBas  Citf.  OiDsba.  or  8io 
F.o.b.,Chii«gci,    No.9. 
(P.O.)i-..SI.Paul.    Nd.O. 
J  v.  o.  I)..  KauBiu  Cltf .  Omi 


in  City,  Oiub*.  or  Slonz  Cttf. 
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HARDWARE — CONTINUED. 


Abatraot  ofpn^pataU  received  and  contracts  aioarded  in  Chicago,  III,, 

[NoTK.— FigureH  in  large  type  denote 
HARDWARE— Continued. 


Class  No.  17. 
BABDWABB— continued . 


a 


3 
2 
8 

4 

5 

G 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 
U 
15 
IG 

17 
18 
10 
20 
21 
22 
23 

24 
25 
26 

27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 

33 

34 
35 
36 
87 

38 
89 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 


Additional  articles — Continued. 

Hose,  mbber,  3-ply,  l^-incb,  with  couplings feet.. 

Iron,  bevel-odgc,  {-inch,  for  wagon  bozoe lbs. . 

Iron,  per  100  pounds : 

>Tat-bar,iby| Ibe. 

Flat-bar, {  by  f do.. 

Half-oval,  i-incb do.., 

Half-oval,  {-inch do. . . 

Half-oval,  1-inch do. . . 

Sheet,  galvanized,  No.  26 do. . . 


Round,  A-inch do 

m1< 
Knives 


Swede,  i^3y  1  inch . 


do. 


,^byli 
Swede,  |  by  2|  inches do. . . 

Butcher,  12-inch .' doz . . 

Com do.. 


Nails,  per  100  pounds : 

Oxshoe,  No.  4 lbs. 

Horseshoe,  No.  4 do. . 

Horseshoe,  No.  5 do. . . 

Horseshoe,  No.  0 do... 

Nozzles,  hose,  for  l^-inch  pipe No. . 

NutH,  iron,  square : 

For  (-inch  Iwlt lbs . , 

For  /i-inch  bolt do. . 

Rivets,  and  burs,  copper,  {-inch,  No.  8 do. . , 

Rivets,  iron,  oval  lieitu : 

ibv2 lbs. 

}  by  3^ do . . . 

Shears,  trimmers,  tailors',  bent,  12-inch doz. . 

Spoke  pointers No. . 

Steel,  per  100  pounds : 

For  sleigh  shoes  (1,000  pounds  2  by  §  in.,  500  pounds 
libyfin.) lbs.. 

Cast, round  (50  pounds  |in.,50  pounds  |  in do... 

Tacks,  upholsterers',  3-oz papers. . 

Vise,  blacksmitliH',  solid  box,  100  pounds No. . 

Washers,  iron : 

For  |-inch  boll lbs.. 

For  flinch  bolt do. . . 

Wire,  fence,  galvanized do. . . 


I 

•mm 

s 

0 


lOO 

i,ooo 

lOO 
lOO 
900 
900 
l,ilOO 
900 
lOO 
50 
400 

3* 
9 


50 

95 

lOO 

lOO 

*2 

60 
AO 
30 

lO 

9A 

» 


1,500 

lOO 

60 


40 

f  30,000 


§ 

B 

» 

a 

i 

B 

CO 


I 

t 

m 
m 


■ 

5 
I 


Point  of  delivery. 


Chicago. 


3.00 
.02} 


.0165  !. 

1.35 
1.85 
1.70 
1.45 
1.45 


7.58 

1.38 
2.75 


.014 

•0985 

.0905 


.1083 


8.95 
/.56 


1.40 
6.25 


7.75 


1.83 
el. 03 
p2.02t 


.15 

.13* 


*  No  bid. 

a  Per  dozen. 

6Perponnd. 

c  St.  Paul  delivery. 


1  To  be  purchased  in  open  market, 
d  Kansas  City  delivery 
c  Omaha  or  Siouz  City  delivery. 
/No  sample. 


HARDWARE— CONTraUBD. 

:. — CoDtinuod. 


advertuematt  of  April  i,  1895,  for/mniMing  mppUt*,  ei 
■t  which  contneU  hsTe  baen  miiiinl«l.| 

HA  RD  WARE— CoBtltiiud . 


H 

1 
1 

1 

1 
-4 

i 

id 

W  ,  1 

^  1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

-3 

6 
1 

1 

Pulnl.  df  ilflUvery. 

S 

Clilo*e<<-                   1  A<  (UKd. 

M^.Vnrk     Chicuoor 

ChiMEO. 

1 

1 
1 

1 

2 

!.3J 
iii 

(111 
(OTl 

J 

* 



l> 

i.aa 

K.OO 

see 

!) 

■081 

N.M 
8.90 

m 

"!wi 

:f 

4  10 

if  J 

OIK 
Ml 

1 

T.« 

S.T4 

";"S 

SD 

l.M 

» 

i.OTia 

.W 

••r.4s 

e.no 

as 

u 

It 

4S 

a  Kan  so 

Ctly.Om 

ChtMgo. 

fel"" 

«  Cily. 

'1--?:;^ 

'ftiuL    > 

■■!■■ , 

HARDWARE — CONTINUED. 


(Non.— Fl([ore«  in  Urge  typu  deno 


Cl*»«  No.  17. 


Sto™,  Ir 

oow>«.18.,u«b,t 

«^ir;s'« 

el.,  with  pi 

"V 

Springs 

d<»r.  .plr.1 

hM 

""JSi 

•IWing  T. 

JO-te 

Framinic,    •tael.  3 

'"s; 

PuHl.IS-iach <1<>. 

Trv.«-1'«'> ^"■ 

Try,7[.inch do. 

Try.  lO-lnch ilo. 

taplcn,  wrunght.|Toi],3  In  die 

^g------ ■■ dm 

l'by"ln(;h.* l\,^ 

ibjlincli d" 

|by3lDcli» do. 


l-inch  .. 


l-luch.. 
|.inoh.. 


Ill 


sta 

t.lttO 
I.330 
IHO 

: 

ISO 
3M 
3SO 

J 


HARDWARE-^Con 


j 

1 

3 

i 

s 

1 

f 

is 

t 
s 

I 

i  J 


la  of  dellTiiT. 

Chicaga.   'f^^  Chlmgo. 


0»  .a»'.IMM  .OtU   . 

I  '.04M  1 


o&i  .•3i'.o«M  '.oast 
06)1  .om.ouu  !o;24 


pnuTiilii. 

bT4lllcUH.II» 


Swue  bl(«ka,  biack- 
•mttfa*',  per  poanit, 

Task  ■.Iron  «lr«,bniH 
heads,  npholiteren' 
»l»  No.  «3.  per  U 

THkii'cDt." fail  hair 
■eight,  per  doioD 
papcn: 
44Diice  ..paprrs. 


INT  9fj — VOL  2— 


IftO   .01«4     . 
I0«   .0164 

300   .0104     . 


A30  l,Ot3»l  . 
4SO  .OlOB'  . 
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HABDWABE— CONTINUED. 


I 

a 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

10 

20 

21 

22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 

38 
89 

40 
41 

42 
43 
44 

45 
46 


47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 


Abstract  of  proposaU  received  and  contract*  awarded  in  Ckieag0,  III., 

[NoTB.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  rates 
HABDWAKE— Continued. 


Clabd  No.  17. 
HABOWABB — continued. 


TapH,  taper,  right-band : 

^V^ncb,  26  threads  to  the  inch No. . 

i-inch,  18  threads  to  the  iuch do... 

]\-iuch,  18 threads  to  the  inch du... 

|-inc'h,  10  threadfl  to  the  inch do... 

^B-iuch,  16  threads  to  the  iuch do. .. 

i-inch,  14  threads  to  the  inch do.. . 

^g-inch,  14  threads  to  the  inch do... 

f-inch,  12  threads  to  the  iuch do... 

l-lnch,  12  threads  to  the  iuch do... 

Tire  benders,  plain,  Ko.  1 do. . . 

Tire  shrinkcrs do... 

Toe  calks,  steel : 

No.  1 lbs.. 

No.  2 do... 

No.H do  .. 


a 

ee 
3 


No.  4. 


.do. 


Tongs : 

Blacksmiths',  20-inch pairs . 

Fire,  20-inch do . . 

Traps,  with  chain : 

Beaver,  No.  4 No. 

Mink,  No.  1 do, . 

Trowels.  lOJ-inch : 

Brick doz . 

Plastcriug do.. 

Tuyeres  'twcer),  iron,  duck  s  nest  pattern,  single 

]S^o.  2,  heavy - No. 

Valves,  globe: 

(-iuch do.. 

J-mcn : do . . 

1-inch do. . 

l^inch do . . 

1  (inch do . . 

2-inch do.. 


3 

9 
lO 
16 

#1 
14 

« 
19 

tf 

3 
11 

i,:ioo 

1,400 

1,300 

lOO 


Point  of  delivery. 


Chicago. 


.104 

.10^ 

.10^ 

.12 

.13) 

.13J 

i 
.17 

I 
.17    ! 

.22i  ' 


•13 

.08 
.13 

.00 
.16 


041 


041 


041 


.041 


!      3.30 


.0377 
.0415 


.0377  I 

.o4ia 


.0377 
.04 15 


.0377 
.04 15 


3.45 
15.00 


« 

tl3 
17 

lil 

15 
44 
71 
«« 
40 
34 
41 


.28 
.08^ 

3.44 

3.60 

3.10 

3  55 

.20 


.24 


.17 
.10 

.10 
•  19 

.22 
•19 

.25 
.15 

.28 
•15 

.38 

.19 

3.95 

6.25 

4.75 

.039 


.030 


.030 


.030 


6.22 


c.Oli 


.30 


b  No  sample. 


e  Per  pound. 


HARDWARE — CONTINUED. 
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advertisement  of  April  f,  1895,  for  furnishing  supplies,  etc. — Continued. 

at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 

•    HARDWARE— Continued. 


• 

p4 

Simeon  H.  Crane.  ! 

Aultman    Taylor 
Machinery  Co. 

t 

si       ^. 

1          I 

ints  of  delivery. 

Chicago  or 
New  York. 

• 

w 

u 

4/ 

a 

1 

s 

a 

f 

Po 

Chicago. 

• 

Chic 

ago. 

i 

1         ■         '■ 

i 

1 

1                   i                   : 

1 

2 

8 

1                          : 

4 
5 

I 

0 

7 

S 

i 

10 
11 

! 

12 
13 

1 

1             . 

14 
15 

1 

16 
17 

•    1 

18 
10 

1 1 j 

20 

3.75 
3.75 
4.50 
4.25 
3.75 
3.75 
4.50 
4.25 

3.75 
4.50 
4.25 
3.75 
3.75 
4.50 
4.25 

1 

21 
22 

1 
1 

23 
24 
25 
26 

i                 ! 

1 

1                                 1 

i 

; 

27 
28 
20 
80 

1 

1 

1 

I 

! 

81 
32 
33 
84 

90 
15 

*31 
*.09i 

3.50 

1 

1 

1 

I 

85 
86 
87 

88 

1                        ■ 

30 

...... .... 

1 

40 



41 

3.85 

3.03 
3.67 

42 

43 
44 

45 
46 

a. 18 
a. 243 
a.  324 
a. 504 
a.  702 
al.062 

• 

.64 

.30 

.88 

.40 

1.12 

.54 

1.60 

.84 

2.20 

1.17 

3.20 

1.77 

.18 

.943 

.394 

.504 

.709 

i.oe9 

47 

48 
40 

50 
51 

j 

52 
53 

1 
1 

54 

55 

1 
1 

66 
67 

1 '     * 

68 

*To  be  Oneida  Commnnitj  "  Newhouse pattern"  traps. 


aF.  o.  b.  oars. 
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HARDWARE— <JONTmUED. 


Abairaei  ofpropasaU  received  and  oaniraeU  awarded  in  ChiatffOf  lU,,  tnubr 

[NoTB.— Figures  in  large  tjpe  denote  mtoe 
HARDWARB— Continued.   . 


Class  No.  17. 
HABDWABB— coDtinned. 


1 
2 
3 
4 

5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

11 
12 
13 

14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 

21 
22 
23 
24 
25 

26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 

:n 

35 
30 
37 
38 
39 
40 


41 

42 
43 
44 

45 

46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 


Vlaes: 

Blacksmiths*,  solid  box,  50pound,6-inoh  jaw,  per  pound.  Xo. . 

Carpenters*,  oval  slide,  4-inoh  Jaw do. . . 

Gunsmiths',  parallel  fliers,  3|-mch  Jaw do. . . 

Washers,  iron : 

For  ^-inoh  bolt lbs. . 

For  ^-inch  bolt do. . . 

Foriinoh  bolt do... 

For SiDch  bolt do . . , 

For  |-inch  bolt do . . . 

For  I -inch  bolt do. . . 

Wedges,  wood  choppers',  solid  steel,  per  pound : 

5- pound No . . 

6-pound do... 

7-pound do. . . 

Wire,  annealed: 

No.  12  gauge lbs. , 

No.  14  gauge do . . 

No.  16  gauge do. . 

No.  18  gauge do . . . 

No.  20  gauge do.. 

No.  24  gauge do. . 

No.  35  gauge do.. 

Wire,  brass : 

No.  6  gauge do. . , 

No.  9  gauge do... 

No.  12  gauge do... 

No.  14  gauge do . . , 

No.  15  gauge do. . . 

Wire,  bright,  iron : 

No.  3  gauge do... 

No.  6  gauge do... 

No  7 gauge do.. 

No.  8  gauge do . . . 

No.  10  gauge do . . , 

No.  12  gauge do. . . 

No.  18  gauge do. . . 

Wire  cloth,  for  screens,  painted sq.  ft.. 

Wire,  copper: 

No.  4  gauge lbs . 

No.  12^gange do. . . 

No.  16  gauge do . . 

No.  18  gauge do.. 

No.  20  gauge do. . 

|-inch do.. 

Wire,  two-point  barbed,  cal van ised,  main  wires  not  larger  than 
12^  gauge;  barbs  not  larger  than  13^  gauge;  samples  in  one- 
rod  len^hs  required : 
For  hog  fence,  space   between   barbs   not  to  exceed   3 
inches lbs. 


For  cattle  fence,  space  between  barbs  not  to  exceed  5 
inches lbs . . 


Wire-fence  staples,  l|-inch.  steel,  galvanised lbs . . 


-a 


9 
9 


930 
540 
900 

340 

ISA 

176 

40II 


969 
930 
300 
360 
15ft 

57 
9ft 
99 
1ft 
90 

ftO 
36 
1ft 
6ft 
ftftO 
60 
90 
98,000 


lO 
lO 
»7 
lO 
90 
90 


90,900 


6VWfOOO 


9ft,900 


Point  of  delivery. 


Chioaico. 


,0715 
2.33 


.039ft 
.034ft 
.098ft 
.0198 

.018 
.018 

.0235 
.0285; 
.0235, 


el2.66 
d.0718 


.0149 
.0149 
.6149 
.OI49 
.0164 
.OI7 
.09i 
.0131 
.0131 

.11} 

•111 
.19[ 
.13] 
.14j 

.11 


1.74 
0  1.76 

I/I.83I 
gt.fi7l 

1.74 
01.76 

/1.83| 
9 1.871 

1.77 
«1.79 
/1.86i 
gt.90\ 


.03M 
.0284 
.0224 


a  6-inch  Jaw  to  weigh  about  100  pounds. 

e  6inch  Jaw. 

0  St.  Paul  delivery. 


b  Per  pound. 

d  60  pounds ;  4|-inch  J 

/  Kansas  City  deUveiy . 


HAKDWABE — CONTINDED. 
ailverliteme»l  of  April  t,  189S,/or/itnitU»t  mpplim,  etc. — Cootinued. 

M  whlcb  oontncU  hkra  b««n  •vinUd,] 

H  ABDWA  SS— ConUonad. 
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1 
1 

1 
t 

i 

1 
1 

1 

1    '  i 

a       5 

1^ 

Point,  of  delivery. 

i 

Cl^o. 

New  York 
«Chi«go. 

ChliugD. 

KawTork 
orChliBgo. 

AiaUted 
below. 

1 

i-.OTi 

9  3H 

».« 

i 

• 

s 

u 

IS 

i 

10 

as 

28 

.08 

:^ 

.033 

i 

.0* 

.OI8 

i 

! 

;i 

.081 

.tns 
Ion 

:i 

.oze 

.MBB 

.018 

' 

.i|) 

u 

.13 

:i3i 

•  i.n 

l.«3 
(I. S3 

1.83 

as, 

IB 

IB 
IB 

u 

s 

u 

fOmaluaiHlSouliCltrdellTi-rT.  A  Kaiiiu  Ci:j.  (Imiha  and  Sloai  City  ddlvMy. 

F.  0.  b.  can,  Chlcan.  i  F.  a.  b.  can,  St.  Paul. 

tF.  o.b.  can,  Eanaaa  City,  Omaba,  and  SlanxCltj.  lClil«asad*UTw 
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MEDICAL  SUPPLIES — CONTINUED. 


Ah$traet  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Chicago,  III,,  nniitr 

[Note.— FigarM  in  larfe  type  dsnoto  latos 
MEDICAL  SUPPLIES— CouUnued. 


I 

S 

d 


1 
2 

3 
4 

5 
6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

13 
14 
15 
10 
17 
18 
10 
20 
21 
22 
23 

24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 

32 
33 

34 


35 
36 
37 
38 
30 

40 
41 
42 
43 
44 

45 
46 
47 
48 


MEDICAL  AUPPLIK8— continued. 


INSTRUMENTS— Cfintinoed . 
Probang^ No. . 

Scissors : 

4-inch .' do . . . 

6inch do... 

Speculum : 

For,  the  ear do. . . 

For  the  rectum do. . . 

For  the  vagina,  glass do. . . 

Splints : 

Assorted doi. . 

Felt,  for pieces. . 

Sponge  holders  for  throat No.. 

Stethoscopes,  Camman's  double do. . . 

Syringes : 

Davidson's,  self  injector do. . . 

Ear.  glass dos.. 

Hard-rnbbcr,  8-ounce No. . 

Hypodermic do... 

Penis,  glass,  in  cases do. . . 

Vagina,  rubber ». do . . . 

Tongue  depressors do. . . 

Tourniquets,  field do . . 

TruMses :  I 

Dou  ble do . . . 

Single do... 

UrinoinetfirR do... 

Uterine  dresHing  foireps.  Emmet's do...! 

Uterine  sounds,  Sim  8 do. . . 

SURGICAL  DRE.«^IN08,  ETC. 

Bags,  rubber,  2-quart^  for  hot  water do. . , 

Banda;<;es : 

KoTler.  unbleached  and  unsixe<1.  assorted,  in  n  ]»asteboard  box— 1  dozen,  1  inch 
by  1  yard:  2  doBcn.  2  inches  by  3  yardu-  2  dozen.  2^  inches  by  3  yards :  1  doxen^ 
3  inches  by  4  yards :  ^  dozen,  3|  inches  by  5  yards:  1  dozen,  4'inehcs  by  6  yards; 
\  dozen, 4  incljes  by  8  yards,  l>oxeH '. .*....*.. No.. 

Kubuer,  Esmarch  s  .* do. . . 

Suspensory , do . . . 

Cotton : 

Absorbent    « lbs.. 


Bats 


.No. 


Wadding sheet. 

Gauze,  antiseptic yds. 

Ligature:  • 

Catgut,  carbolized,  three  sizes,  1  yard  each,  in  bottles botUe. 


Silk , oz. 

Silver  wire oz . 


9 


!• 

!• 

8 
lO 

4 
87 


31 


7«N 
18 


8 

39 

8 
lO 
II 

137 


lAl 

78 

191 


453 

495 
1,170 


5ft 
95 


MEDICAL  SUPPLIES— CONTINUED. 
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advertisement  of  April  2, 1896 y  forfumiaking  mpplies,  etc, — Continued. 

at  which  contracta  have  been  awarded.] 

MEDICAL  SUPPLIBS-ConUnued. 


i 
3 

d 

E 

P 

• 

i 

1 

s 

Si 
a 

B 

a 

• 

• 

I 

o 

m 

i 
6 

J.  Elwood  Lee  Co. 

Parke,  Davis  Sc  Co. 

m 

i 

1 

• 
1^ 

Points  of  delivery. 

1 

s 

Chicago. 

New  York. 

Chic 
.034 

sago. 

New  York. 

Chicago. 

New  York. 

0 

.03J 

.22 
.35 

a.  40 

1.10 

.25 

.55 

3.60 
.19 

1.00 

1.06 

.35 

1.19 

1.40 

.30 

.19 

.38 

3.00 

1.40 

.lA 
I.IO 

.22 

.40 

2.40 
.75 

.07  J 

.16 
.16 
.02| 
.04 

.36 

.85 
1.65 

.04 
.041 

.20 
.30 

.54 
I.IO 

.30 

.4M 
.62 

3.90 

.25 

l.OO 

1.06 

.oo 

1.28 
1.25 
.85 
.78 
.03 
.34 
.48 
.28 
.»7i 

2.38 

2.59 

1.75 

2.24 

.20 

1.24 

.22J 

.26 

.99 
.661 

2.23 
.70 

.07 

.10 

.111 

.24  J 
.14 
.04 
.04 

.35 

.05 
1.60 

.03 

.39 
.50 

.«8 

1.00 
.24 

.50 

4.00 
.24 
.88 

1 

.43 
.63 

.60 
1.05 
.98 

2 
3 

4 

5 

A 

7 

8 

8.80 
.25 
.99 

1.05 

.42 
L12 
1.45 

.03 
.31 

.18 
.25 

2.70 
1.90 

1.35 
.95 

.18 

1.45 

.45 

.56 

9.19 
.79 

9 

10 

11 

.85 

12 

1.08 
.40 

1 
13 

.40 

"  •  • '  i 

1 

14 

15 

1.40 

.03 
.33 

.89 

024 

.2M 

.10 
.25 

2.75 

1  30 

.19 
.50 

.50 

1.00 

1.50 

10 

17 
18 
10 

.;:;..; r: ;;;::' 

20 

.20 

i 

21 
?2 



28 

24 

............ 

25 
26 

27 
28 

29 

30 

.45 

.Oft 

2.14 
.75 

31 

32 

2.25 
.30 

33 
34 

.40 
.50 

36 

.074 
.179 

36 
87 

.18 

.09 

.09| 

.04: 
.03 

.35 

.24 

.lO 
.19 

.20 

38 
39 

40 

41 



....../.. 

42 
48 

.044 



.37 
.20 

.80 

1.60 

.08 

.25 

44 

!46 
70    47 

1.55 



1.9ft    ^ 

a  Set. 


b  Square  yarda. 


MEDICAL   BUPPLIES — CONTINUED. 
AhMtraet  ofpropoiaU  retxiTtd  and  omtractt  avarded  J*  CUoagt,  JU., 
[Mon.—FlgnrM  In  )MtgB  tjp*  domni 
UBDICAL  SCPPLIES-UmtlBiud. 


Faint  of  delitny. 


■;;::::::r:: 

Pin. 

"ib^r^'l^MnVu"'' '"''"' 

■  5?- 

Musiiml,  4  :[«r.l-.nfttln 

do... 

Poraus                                                                                     A«^ 

ttublMT  <Mea<]'a),adheBlte,7  tocbw  vide.  In 

■j«rdroll..rd... 

Sponge,  «n.ll,  in  .Cringd  of  fifty 

-irtog..- 

Tub*fcrtibb*r,d™iniigs.Xo»,l,2,iuida 

Jit- 

3!  AcId,cuboll(1.8Sperc 
""  '-Qn,»ulphiitoof,«niii 
inio.  cUoride.  Id  5  nn 
35  Solution  Bodium,  chloi 
3S     Sulpliur.liirolle 


t.fordUlnfKlloD, 


Lnd  wood  bo: 


idbottlH.lba.. 


CianitiDon.  EToand.  in  f 

Cocoa.  In  iiuh 

CarDSIirrli,  in  l-poond  pccluKPn.. 


■IS  GelBtic , 

46  GiDgca-,  Etonnd,  In  8-aunce  boItlM 

■17  Maalard,  Kround,  in  I-pound  Ilns 

48           Cu-bollc,  g«><I  quality,  far  nnlKinil  ui 
*9  CMllle.  irhito 


IIEDICAL   SUPPLIES — CONTINUED. 
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MEDICAL  SUPPLIES-Continued. 


a 
Q 


a 

o 

s 

ja 
o 

s 


S 

a 

OG 

o 


9 

a 
s 

0 


a 

•-3 


O 


oe 

es 

o 


1 

Polntn  of  deliverj'. 

• 

1 

Cbicago. 

New  York. 

Cbicago. 

New  York. 

Cbicago. 

a 

.40 

.45 
.15 

1 

.40 

.U 

.50 

.45 
.091 
.08 
.07 
.51 
.48 
.10| 
.12 

.094 

.02} 

.lO 

.45 
.25 
.35 

:02| 

.041 

.42 

.19 

6.30 

e.37 

d.50 

1.10 

1.61 

1.85 

1.98 

2.21 

2.31 

2.55 

.14 

.40 
.lO 

.471 

?, 

.10 

3 

.48 

4 
6 
6 

.12 
.024 

.oni 

.10 
.35 

.27 

....... 

.111 

7 
8 

.021 
.05 

0 
10 

.............. 

a.02| 

11 

.10 
.35 
.27 

.14 

.03 

.42 

.20 

b.dO 

1.20 

12 

.40 

.98 

.lO 

1 , 

13 

.26 

14 

.12 

15 
16 

aOHj 

.40 
.22 
.30 

.70 

2.50 

.08 

.15 
.Oil 

.05 

17 

•40 

.18 

18 
10 

.18 
.37 

tw 

6.36 
.75 

21 

............. 

22 
28 
24 

25 
26 

.19 

27 
28 
20 
80 
81 

.90 

32 

.01« 
.05 

.20 
.09 

.21 

33 

34 

.06} 
.021 

.18 

.15 

85 

«  •  •     ■  • 

36 



37 

.07| 
1.48 

1 

88 

1 

1.50 

80 

.Oli 
.40 

;            .01 J 

40 

.49 

41 

.051 

.03| 
.041 
.25 
.011 
.*J1 

.11 

.11 

1 

42 

1 

.09{ 

43 

44 

45 

46 

***             ••••••• 

47 

- 

48 

.19 

40 

• 

a  Two  tisea  only. 


b  i-yard. 


e  |>yard. 


df-yard. 
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MEDICAL   SUPPLIES— CONTINUED. 


Ab$iract  ofpropo§aU  received  and  contractn  awarded  in  Chicago,  ///.,  under 

[  XoTE.— Figures  in  Lirge  type  denote  rates 
MEDICAL  SUrPLIES-Continaed. 


1 
2 
\i 
i 
5 
C 

7 
8 
0 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
10 
20 
21 
22 
23 

24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
20 

80 
31 
32 
33 

34 

35 
36 
87 
88 
30 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
60 
51 

52 
53 
54 


Itasinit,  waah-hand 


RIank  book,  half  bound  4  quires do...  13 

Dlowers  for  insect  powder do. . .  1T# 

BoxeH : 

Ointment,  impervious doz. .  1,*240 

Powder do...  I,030 

OapHules,  gelatin,  assorted,  Nos.  0  to  4 boxes. .  1,!|«50 

Corkscrewd No. .  45 

Corks,  velvet,  best,  assorted,  Kos.  1  to  10 doz..  9,100 

Dippers,  tin,  quart No.  SlU 

Dispensatory  uf  United  States,  edition  of  18U4 copies..  36 

Droppers,  medicine No . .  9,996 

Funnels,  slass.  8-ounce do. . .  19 

Funnels,  tin,  pint , do. . .  19 

Hones do...  fO 

Insect  powder lbs . .  360 

Labels,  blank,  prescription,  gummed,  2  sizes hundred..  5SMI 

Measures : 

Graduated ,  glass,  B-oimoe No . . 

Graduated,  glass,  4-ounce do...  30 

Graduated,  glass,  miuim do 30 

Tin,  pint  and  quart do. ..'  90 

Medicine glasHes,  4-ounce,  graduated doz..'  60 

Mortars  and  i>e8tles :  I 

Wedgwood,  3|  to  8  incliefi No..'  M 

Glass,  4-lnch , do. . .  40 

Paper:  j 

Filtering,  round,  gray,  lOinch packages. .  4«l 

Litmus,  olne  and  red,  in  boxes  of  1  dozen  books boxes..  40 

Wrapping q  nires . .  900 


Percolators,  glass,  i-gallon No. .  6 

Pill  boxes,  f  paper,  J  turned  wood doz. .'   ]  ,600 

Pillules,  5  to  id  inches No..'  4 


Saddlebags,  medical,  convertible do. . .  6 

Scales  and  weights,  prescription do. . .  16 

Spatulas : 

Three-inch do...  86 

Six-inch do...'  96 

Spirit  lamps do...l  IT 


a  Per  thousand. 
5  Pint. 


c  Quart. 
d  3-lnch. 


M  5-inch. 
/  8- Inch. 


MEDICAL   SUPPLIES — CONTIKUED. 
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MEDICAL  SUPPLIES— Continued. 


• 

1 

i 

.a 

• 

6 

i 

d 
Q 

u 

a 

■ 

s 

1^ 

a 

i 

0 

Jno.  T.  Plummer. 

Moffitt  West  Drug  Co. 

• 

6 

OD 

% 

• 

1 

a 
• 

s 

.a 
0 

• 

0 

1 

■ 

,: 

Points  of  delivery. 

1 

Chicago. 

New  York. 

Chicago. 

New  York. 

.36 

.50 

.69 

.03} 

.15 
.04i 

a.ro 

.08 

02i 
.u5 
5.00 

.01 

.07 

.05 

.50 
.18 
.12 

.25 

.14 

.10 

b.W 

c.H 

.90 

d.95 

f.35 

/.51 

.16 

.25 

.25 

.094 

.15 
.05 

.45 

11.00 
5.60 

.19 
.18 

.13 

.30 
.37 
.32 
.34 
.62 
.06 

'.05} 
.07 
.08^ 
.21 
.02} 
.07i 
5.49 
5.85 
.01 
.11 
.06 
.60 
.28 

1 

1 

1                   1 

2 
3 

4 

6 

1 

.04 

.931 

6 

...••.....'      -      -  - 

1 

7 

.05 

. '.  :  .  \  :  1 

8 

.071 

9 

.09 

10 

•Oli 

.03i 



11 
12 



13 

5.50 

.OIJ 

.07 

.06 

5.75 

5.50 
.01 

14 

•or 

.03 
.58 

.91 

15 
16 

17 

....            1 

18 

.50 

.,,.,,,.,,.. 

19 

.18 

.18 

.931 

20 

;6«i 

.09 
.11* 

.21 

.14 

.12 

.08 

.10 

" '"> ■ 

21 

.191 
.14 

.14 

.14 

.09 

1.00 

d.36 

<'.39 

/.51 

.18 

.20 

.30 

.09 

.lOi 

.12 

.13i 

.15 

.16^ 

.55 

.04 

/i.»6 

1.44 

).61 

)c.70 

7.00 

12.25 

2.10 

3.90 

.15 
.20 
.13 

.20 

.14 

.19 

.15 

.22 
.50 

..........  ..........      -     

1 

1 
1 

22 
23 

24 

.1 

25 

26 

27 

.20 

28 

...•.•....'.••••••... 

29 

. 

30 

.19 

31 
32 
33 

.19 

.22 

.20 

34 

Ji-i 

^.22 

35 

***i 

(-  . . 



36 

.30 

1 

i 

1 

37 
38 
89 
40 
41 
42 

1 

43 

.55 

1 

44 

12.75 

1 

45 
46 

47 
48 

1 

49 
50 

.14 
.20 
.19 

.13 
.20 
.13 

.13 
.20 

51 
52 

53 

'!...!".*'        '.V 

54 

gin  boxes  of  one*half  d(»en  books. 
A  5-inch. 


%6-inoh. 
j  8-inch. 


Jfc  10-inch. 
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s 


55 
50 

57 
58 
59 
60 
61 

62 
63 
64 
65 
66 

67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 


Ah%iTaci  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  CMoflff^  HL, 

[NoTB.— FigarM  in  Urte  ^jrpe  dmote 
MEDICAL  SUPPLIES— Continiied. 


MEDICAL  BUPPUE»— continued. 


MISCELLANEOUS— continnod. 

T(?«t  pellets,  for  nrinalysis.  net  of,  in  glaftn  bottles botUes 

Teat  tnbes,  3  to  7  inch nest 

Thermometers : 

Clinical No 

Mercurial do. , 

Spirit do. 

Thread: 

Linen,  unhleaclied cm 

Cotton,  spools,  assorted No 

Tabes,  class,  assorted  sizes groM 

Twine,  J  coarse M 

Vials: 

^•onnce dos 

I-ounce do. 

2-onnce do. 

4-ouncc do. 

6-oiini'o do. 

"Wax,  white,  in  paper o« 

Wire  netting  for  splints,  No.  4 sq.  ft 


MEDICAL  SUPPLIES ceNTINUED. 

advertiiemmt  of  April  S,  lS9B,/or/untU]iing  tupplia,  tfc— Contlnnsil 
■C  which  coDtncla  havB  b«eD  BVBrdsd.] 

MEDICAL  SDPPLIES-Contlnoed. 


i 

1 

j 

6 
1 
1 
1 

1 

1 
i 

3 
1 
1 

6 

.9 

s 
s 

i 

a 

S 

s 

J 

1 

i 

1 

PuInU  or  deliTvry. 

Chicago. 

KewTorli.                             Chirsgo.                             N.«rork. 

.« 

.8) 

:i! 

.08 

.S3 

.00 
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:JS 
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:•? 

.17 

1' 

1 

.M 
.7* 

"■ 

.a 
.tta 

.» 

M 

.IE 

1 

f 

.181 

W 

IH 
00 

TO 

17 
IB 

02 

,m 

■07t 

PROPOSALS  RECEIVED  AND  CONTRACTS  AWARDED 


IN 


CHEIC^OO,   ILL., 

UNDER  ADVERTISEMENT  OF  SEPTEMBER  25,  1895, 

FOR 

ROSEBUD  AND  LOWER  BRULE  AGENCIES. 
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830  PROPOSALS   BECEIVED  AND  CONTBACTS  AWARDED 

Ab»trael  of  propotah  reaeiced  and  aonlnwU  au/arded  in  CKieago,  III.,  under 

BnO* 

ISOTS.—Flgunm  Id  lug*  tjpt  daaota  nloa 


j 

1 

§ 

J 

aD.k 

__ 



i   I 


t*  I    oU-U  »3«.0«  , 


BREEDINU  C 


2     Lower  Brule  AecDCJ S.Dak..: 


i«.w       nw 


MILCH  COWS,  WITU  CALVK8  BY  SIDE. 
Lower  BTDluAeeucy S.Dmk. 


-00  1    »"• 

1 ,».«, 

»•• 

W.M 

70U 

Z 

400 
MO 
800 
200 

ZOO 

M.W 

as 

!3J:ISj 

LowiT  Brnlo  Agenii)'. . 


S.I>.k..| 


-■|"-i 


a  FiiU-brcd  DBrhsio,  Iwro  nud  bred  nonh  uT  south  liiic  uf  h'ebnuks. 

b  Bum  unil  bni  tn  Suatli  Diikuto. 

e  NalivcR  of  Xnrth  Dukotu.  South  Duk.itn.  and  Miiiii>-wtn  (mil  witliout  inll<:h  cowa). 

d  Frum  S.iulli  Dflkiito.  Kelinwkii.  lown.  Illiuoin,  and  MinuesoU. 

(T  lt:il«e<l  nnd  bn-d  mirth  of  Uie  noutli  liiw  of  Xebraskn. 

/Bnro  and  bmliu  lawn.  MiunoMitH.  oDil  Kontli  lliikiila. 

[I  Wrll'liroit  vaasv  alotk,  bml  op  lii  cither  Sliurlbom  or  Hcretoid,  buru  nud  niaei  Id  Uw  B 
ladlud... 

h  Uomeaticalad,  all  frum  thnw-fourtho  tu  aFVoD-olRJithH  blooil  Durhum  Rhorthorn  alack  bora 
bml  mirth  or  Koutli  lino  uf  Stibraahn. 

I  In  .iiMi ,itbrr  bliln  fir  Ldvii-rTi™1i>  me  nnl  acci-iitrd. 

tKullvaiiur  NurthUakuta,  6uutb  Uikuta.  and  MttntcuDta. 


FOB  F0BNI8HING  STOCK  CATTLE,  ETC.  831 

I,  and  oxen  for  EtMtbud  ani  Lover 


■t  wbicb  coDtTMtg  have  beeD  ivanled.) 


i      I 


BREEDIKG  COWS. 


I».Oa  31.40       <22.T5       /23.81       DVi.4!l>      18.8«      i 


MILCH  COWS.  WITH  CALVES  BY  SIDE. 


M.4B 

137.00 

131.00  ■ «33.7e 

/2S.B7 

B26.W 

^ 

p33.I9 

P34.!» 

/M.eT 

fl20.tf 

yM.«! 

'            1 

J 

1           ! 

ii4».5a       dso.w 


>r  BboTe  bid  ia  d 

p  From  Soulh'llIkX,  Nebni'ka.'lowa,  Illinois,  or  Uinncsi 

o'NotHtrlctlybflrnisrd  mooU  nor  common  iMgestodki  i 
taa  kept  In  meadown  lu  winter,  snd  nil  from  Uuoe-rourtliB  I 


lit  not  nccaptBil  from  Lower Brulo  Agei 


832  PROPOSALS  BECEIVED  AND  CONTRACTS  AWABDBD 

Jlnlract  of  prvpoiali  receitxd  and  atnilraett  awarded  tn  Chieaga,  III.,  %udir 


[Mots Fisnn*  In  lugB  tjrpa  desOU  n 

MARES,  SO  PER  CEKT  WITH  COLTS  DT  SIDB. 


1 

PofnlBDrdBliTory. 

1 
1 

: 

'i 
S 

a 

1 
i 

1 

1 
1 

a 

1 

3 

J 
i 

1 

1 

« 

1 

1 

LuworBmlBAgencj, 

sgn 

noaebnd  and  I^war 

Si..'.'.?,"': 

34; 

w 

a* 

16. 

ICH 

SMI 

JM 

•«.M 

nffl 

••*■", 

V-I'SO 

IBM 

M 

1 

I.OM 

23 

iOQ 

».«8 

W 

HK 

"70J» 

M 

RniBbnd  ind  Lowrr 

7IW 

febraakii.  I 


u  Horn  ADd  Urcd  in 


u  Withnnt  coti 
xWllhvull*. 
y  WullKndi^d 


nut  luVui  will  ilHliver  at  Rosebud  al 


liuciir  Xobniskn. 
i.'SuntliDakDraBDd 

k  Knuth  Dalinii 
h  uf  tbe  wutli 


FOB  FUBNIBHma  STOCK  CATTLE,  ETC.  888 

tt,  and  oxat/oT  Boiiim4  and  Loimt 


mt  vhloh  oontnda  Iutc  been  kwirisd.] 

UARES,  BO  PBIt  CSHT  VITH  COLTS  BT  SIDS. 


"SLOO U 


■  Bom  ukI  bred  north  of  Pl>tt«  BItvt,  Vebrukk. 

•Harw  wlthont  wlla.    AH  bred  ud  mlHd  cm  White  Buth  Rnnoh,  North  Itakota,  from  imported 
,-...         .  1  _.  .     a  ng^roltainlloftbflrn  State*:  wU  neigh  Dsanr  liSOOlliui  1,200 poonda. 

, ,  will  fonitah  100  ouMat  Bowbnd  it  n& 

•e  otliar  bJda  torLoverBralaandBiMabiidareaotBooepUd. 

sTowiiIinvdlDg,  Colorado.  South  Dakota,  and  Iowa. 

rcnostobeciien/ordallrery  BtBonebad  Agene;:  nuna  Moardlng  to  advortlMBiaiL 

■Providing  this  bStJiK  tbelowtat  avenige  bid  I  be  airarded  all  marsa  for  Roacbnd  atao. 

■•Froin  Manlana  racgea,  ■ll&inii|[ndeai  one-half  vilh  IBM  oolta,  or  their  oolu  of  IMk 

■■From  Illinois, Iow»  and  northeaatsrn  Nebraska,  and  am  not  range  stoek. 

i*M)  per  cent  to  be  wiUi  their  own  colta  by  their  •ides. 

■■Han  with  colt  br  har  (Me,  with  pennlailon  to  pat  in  ■  jaarllng  Instead  of  aoolti  Ifa  jaarUng, 
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AGRICULTURAL  DfFLE3IKHT8. 


Abstract  ofpropo^aU  rteeized  and  comiracU  atcmrdtd  in  Ckkoaf^  liLp  mmdtr  ajcTfiifaf 

Brwk 


rXon.  — FlfoTM  la  IttfB  ^jrpa 

AGRirCLTrRAL  IVPLEMENTS. 


J 


AOUCULTTmAL 

WA0058 


nfPLEMiam  astd 


^ 


a 


2 
3 

4 
6 
0 
7 
8 
0 
10 

1] 


12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
31 
22 
33 
24 
25 

2G 


Axes,  mmiorted.  3|  to  4^  pdnndn.  Tan- 
ker pattern,  inaerted  steel,  handled, 
packed  in  cases No.. 


Fnrkn,  hay.C.  S.,  4  oral  tines.  5|-foot 
handles*  packed  in  cases Xo. . 

HameM.  doable,  complete, with  lirfrech- 
ing.  Concord  hames  -,  l}-inch  doobled 
leather  traces sets. 


27 
28 
29 
80 
81 
82 


33 
84 
35 
86 


Harrows,  40- tooth,  |  by  10  inrhos,  head- 
ed, with  drawbar nnd  clevises.  ..No.. 

Hoes,  j^ardcn,  solid  Abanks.C.  S., 8-inch,  | 
niinib<:r   i 

Plowrt.  breaking,  with  rulhnj;  coulter, 
gauge  wheel,  and  extra  share : 
12.inch No..' 


14-inch do . 


Plows.  Htirring.  C  S.,2-hor8e,  with  ex- 
tra share : 
12.inch No. 

14-inch do. . 


550 


550 


547 


550 
560 


175 


100 
175 


aWith  No.  2  handles. 
b  With  Excelsior  handles. 
e  Handled, 
d  No.  20  collars. 


t 

c 

m 


a 


e 

i 

a 


2 


a 


I     I 


S      I 


To  be  deliTered  io  Chieaga. 


.54    •.57|  .^M 

.57   fr.esi    .54A 


;i9m  '  .94 


547 


5SO 
550 


.17 


100       lOO 


I 


175 


fOO 
175 


.14^ 


14.75 
16i75 
l&SO 
17.00 
17.15 
17.69 
17.75 


15.58 


e  No.  30  collars. 
/No.  40  collars. 
^No.  SOoollars. 


AQBICULTURAI.  mPLGMENTS.  835 

tSj/orfumiiXing  a^tmitural  implemetUt,  icagowt,  etc.,forB«*amdttnA 


AGBICDLTCKAL  UfFLKUBNT& 


1 
1 

I 

1 

1 
1 

1 

i 

9 

1 
1 

1 

5 

1 

■i 

1 

id 

} 

1 
J 

j 

J 
1 

1 

1 

1 

TobiidBUr«rwiinCh.o.n.. 

.Ml 

! 

7 
> 

II 

a.TB 

16.  ZS 

its 

/tl.M 

flZ1.7[i 

/wsa 
dw.w 

■'^'*' 
Sao;  34 
<M.:i 

17. « 

ai.4B 

20.96 

It.  61 

.4.B7 

I.T6 

3.8S 

12 

16 

IS 

30 
!1 

H 

.171 

as 

IT.  IS 

H.«o 
IT.  15 

7.  SO 

a.sa 

7.M 
7.7a 

i.M 
100 

e.75 

7.00 
1.»0 

TOO 

e.4* 

•.00 

o!w 

7.» 
7.^0 

fi.W 

28 

3S 

34 

30 

u  Bte«l  or  Kift  MDtcr 


rt  MDtcr  plam ;  no  extra  <han 
ihjLre.  bai  with  doable  bovil. 


I  If  fflth  eitn 
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WA00N8. 


Ah$iraet  of  propa$aU  r0O9iv§d  mnd  control  awarded  ••  CHoaga,  Ul,,  undm'  otiofrUea 

[KoTB.— FiguPM  in  Urge  type  denote 
WAGONS. 


I 


2 
8 

4 
6 

6 
7 

8 

9 
10 


▲OBicuLTUBAL  iifPLBMBim  AMD  waoohb— cootiniied. 


WeMns,  3  by  9  inch  thimble  skein,  ooBplete,  darow  tnek,  4  feet  8  inobee,  hickory 

uletreee,  bent  front  bounda No.. 

Sprinff  seaU,  3bv9 do... 

Top  boxea,  8  by  9 do... 

Bows,  8  by  9 sets.. 

Covers,  3  by  9 No.. 

WsKons: 

by  9  Natioael  wroasbt  tobolar  axles,  etc No.. 

,  by  10  inch  thimble  skein,  complete,  narrow  track,  4  feet  8  inches,  hickory  axle- 

'trees,  bent  front  hoonds No.. 

Spring  seats do... 

wagons: 

3|  by  10  National  wrought  steel  tabolar  axles do... 

Yokes, ox, and  chains do... 


1 


3 

*»» 
*200 

•200 
•200 
-200 

(♦) 

t350 
1350 

(t). 


to 


•  For  Boaebnd  Agency.  t  For  Lower  Bmle  Agency. 

mBox  material,  yellow  jMplar  sides,  with  Sonthem  pine  narrow  matched  strips;  bottoms  with  hard- 
wood cleats  I  tire,  li  by  ( ;  ronnd-edge  tire :  if  with  3  by  j  inch  tire  add  $2.16  each  wagon ;  teens,  netcask. 

•For  wagons  with  gear  brakes  add  $1.50  to  price  ox  wagons;  Holine  wagons. 

0  To  be  standard  Muburn  wagons  and  to  haye  flat>iro&  strengthenlAg  bars  under  the  whole  length 
«f  axles. 


WAGONS. 
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mcni  of  September  £5, 1895,  for  furnishing  agricultural  implements,  etc. — Continued. 

at  which  contraota  have  beeu  awarded.] 

WAGONa 


o 

1 

i 


*!iOO 
*900 


*t»oo 


t350 
t330 


t3 


a 
I 

» 

.a 
O 


To  be  delivered  in  Chicago. 


9.63 


3.33 


42.85 

L15 

1.00 

.96 


43.85 
1.15 


33.19 

1.25 

1.42 

.33 


35.56 
1.25 


«n31.95 

1.10 

1.20 

.65 


932.85 
1.10 


1 
S 


n32.20 

1.50 

1.70 

.50 


35.20 

n33.60 
1.50 

37.60 


o 


I 


0  3O.9O 
1.36 
1.30 

(P) 


03O.9O 
1.30 


I 


1 
2 
8 

4 
5 


7 
8 

9 

10 


pTo  bo  purchased  from  F.  K.  Mans,  at  35  cents  each,  as  bows  offered  hereon  mean  only  with 
wagons,  Which  the  lowest  bidder  on  bows  did  not  get. 

^Tire ;  11  by  ^  round-edge  tires,  axles  trussed,  niokory  doubletrees,  singletrees,  necic  yokes,  and 
sand  boarofi,  st«y  chains,  14-inch  lower  bed;  box  material,  yellow  poplar  sides,  with  Southern  pine 
narrow  matched  stripe,  bottoms  with  hardwood  cleats;  if  with  3  by  |  mch  tire  add  $2.65  each  wagon; 
terms,  net  cash. 


PROPOSALS  RECEIVED  AND  CONTRACTS  AWARDED 

IN 

NEW  YORK   CITY, 

UNDER  ADVERTISEMENTS  OF  APRIL  2  AND  JULY  8,  1895. 
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PROPOSALS  BECEIYEO  AND  CONTRACTS  AWARDED 


Ab$tract  of  propo9aU  received  and  ooniraoU  awarded  in  New  York  Cttif,  under 

[Note.— FigoTM  in  Urge  type  denote  rates 
BEAKS. 


I 


8 


6 

7 
8 

0 
10 

11 

12 
13 


Poipte  of  deUvery. 


Colorado     River 

School Arls.. 

Fort  Mojaye  School, 

Ariiona 

PhoBuiz    School. 

Arizona 

San  Carlos  Agency, 

Arisona 

Fort  Ynma  School, 

CaUfomia 

Chicago HI.. 

StPanl Minn.. 

Kansas     City      and 

Omaha 

St.  Louis Mo.. 

Albuqaergne  School, 

New  Mexico 

Nayajo     Agency, 

New  Mexico 

NewTorkaty.N.Y.. 


I 
I 


Powids. 
3,000 

5,000 

5,000 

2,000 

2,000 
827.400 
200,000 

827,490 
100,000 

5,000 

3.800 
327.490 


•8 
1 

I? 

I 

& 


Pound$, 
3, 


9, 


9 

I 


3 


5.24 
3.49 


3, 
3f300 


8.90 


^'1 
i  Is 


.041 


.03i 


3.40 


5 

i 


■ 


I 
I 

I 


I 

H 

■ 

o 


M 


I 


0332  .m 

•  03} 
.031 


.031 


03 


oi 


I 

OQ 

i 

I 


.03ti4 


COFFEE. 


14 

Albnqnerqne  School, 

New  Mexico 

NewTorkCity.N.Y.. 

3,700 
504,680 

a89,000 

5100,000 

132,000 

.20 

15 

300,000 

.1810 

le 

17 
18 
10 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 

25 

I 

26 



1 

RICE. 


27 

Colorado    Riyer 
School Ariz.. 

Fort  Yuma  School, 
California 

1,200 
600 

.25i 
.24 

...  J.- 

28 



29 

Chicago lU.. 

Albnqnerqne  School, 

New  Mexico 

NewYorkCity.N.Y.. 

123,212 

'.04} 

80 
81 

1.000 

.OH 

82 

123, 212 

193,000 

83 
34 
85 
86 

a  30,000  pounds  only. 


b  100,000  pounds  only. 


FOB  BEAKS,  COFVBE,  AMD  BICE  FOB  THE  IHOIAN  8BBVICE.      841 

advertUematt  0/  April  t,  1S9S,  for  /aruitkiKg  lupplia,  eto.,  for  the  Indian  Servioe. 

ta  luvabaanawaided.] 

BSAM8. 


i 
1 

^ 

1 

1 

1 

* 

j 

i 
1 

1 

i 

4 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

! 



8 

1 

' 

11 

:^ 

U 

1 

■"i?2 

.171 

1 

.KM 

.1»« 

•- 

.  no 

:;s 

-IMS 

ii 
is 

1                 i 

1              ! 

.03TI 
.0M4 

.wri 

.03M 

.03» 

.rat 

'.nasi 

.vsn 

m 

.037» 

.0387 

.03M 

3B 

PROPOSALS  BECEITED  AND  CONTSAOTS  AWABinD 

Abtlraei  of  propotaii  reoeinod  and  ooniraoit  aieardei  in  Xmm  Tmrk  CUf,  m 

[SaiK.—¥lsaim  In  Uifs  tfpa  Iwiti : 
SDQAR. 


1 

1 

PolnUofdellvBtj. 

1 

! 

1 
1 

i 

1 
a; 

4 

1 

1 

1 

1 

nmndi. 

rmmtfi 

■  •H 

4.U 

F£°rt^-SS,^iSSS-.::::'.-.-.'.:r";.::::.x.i::    iM 

CblCBgo I1I..1,1JS.(I00 

.07 

-M 

.... 

SHlj 

g,MO 

b« 

1  ISSOSO 

giaiiiClty,  OmiLba,udKuiuiCi(f l.i^tM 

1      (41 

TBA. 

10 

100 

:S' 

1 

23,  aw 

23,  3M 

St"f„i»;;:-.;::;:-;:-;;;::;;:;;ii"J:: 

■Hi 

39,aM 

16 

b  All,  or  any  part. 


y^ 


FOR  8UGAB   AND   TEA. 

advertUemeat  of  April  S,  1895,  for  fantU\ing  gappHa,  tte.- 
at  nhleh  wmtmsts  have  basn  Bwarded.] 

SUOAB. 


j 

1 

1 

1 

-4 

1 

b 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

is 

1 

1 

i 
1 

} 

1 

1 

1 

j 

.0444 

OUT 

.NO 

IMHt 

.MM 

.0«4t 

.OSI 

1 

1 

1 

i 

'SI 

.24 

.2 

:^ 

1 

s! 

.S2at 

'.sm 

.IK 

■Si 



13 
Ifl 

fl  Noumpls;  grttDnlatedi'i 


BLANKETS   AND   WOOLffiT   AND   KNIT   GOODS. 

Jbttract  of  prvpoialt  m«trcd  amd  Mafniotf  amarded  in  Jttm  Y»\  OHf,  WNbr 

BLAKKBTS. 


C1.AMK0.  1. 

[E>Fh  bluk.'t  >Di»C  b«  plainly  uiirked  D.  S. 
I.  D.  in  litien  nol  1«m  than    (  Incbea 
high.] 

1 

1 

1 

id 

1 

d 

1 
-i 

1 

GO 

fl 

s- 

g 

fc 

'i 

Chtop.- 

a;. 

2 

T 

63  by  TftlnchM,  Indigo  li1u«.(oralngleb«d>, 
tomigh  Dotlcna  Ibin  J  poiindB«i^h..Na.. 

to  wBlph  not  Um  lEan  *  poUBdii  Mcb . .  Mo. - 

S3  fay  Tfl  IncbeK.  smlst.  for  liiiEla  bnl*,  to 

M  l>;  1«  inobM.KCirlst.roF  doubls  bedi.  to 
w«gb  not  le..  ilian  4  pouDd.  OMb  (for 
loboolionljl No. 

3,1M 

i*.ri4 

4sy 
1,393 

l.M 

1.79 

l.W 

«1.M 

..... 

0.4174 
•.4IV4 

e.4» 

" 

■WOOLEN  AND  KNIT  GOODS. 


CLA88  KO.  2.-'n-OOLEH  AND  KHIT  QOODS. 

11 

CiHlmerc.  inedlani  waigbt,  dark  oolon,  ], 

i 

39 

Flanntl; 

Uloo,  twilled jd... 

79,308 

i           1 

i     1 

1  .nj 

1 
! 
i 
1 

1773  i 

39 

9a,ft»0 

1  -"I 

St 
M 

.IM    ■ 

» 

!    j 

1 

J  alio  and  weight.  at43o«nta  parpoimd. 
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Cambric,     nnfiniithed,     for     skirt 

linings yds.. 

Canvas,  tailors',  unbleached . . .  .do. . . 
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.6N 
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.074 
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66 
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.0687 
.0735 
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a  White. 


h  Blue. 


e  C«>lors,  except  re<l  and  pink. 


COTTON  GOODS— COSmnjED. 

adTerlitmtatt  of  Jpril  B,  1895,  /or farnUking  ttipptiM,  «te. — ContintiAd. 
*t  wbkh  oontraata  have  baen  ■nrdad.] 

COTTOM  GOODS-CentiniMd. 
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COTTON  QOODS — CONTIHDKD. 
Abtlract  o/fn^fotaU  ree^xied  and  eontraeU  am*rdtd  bt  Wtm  tirk  CUf,  nmHw 

[Kon—ngiumtiiU 
COTTOK  OOODS-OoDtlniMd. 


CUUB  No.  3. 
XK  oooDS-ooutiniiod. 


AddUianal  far  training  uXoolM — Coatinacd. 

ck,  ■tnnilvd.  ID-ui.,  frrv  tma  all  bUIdi; i 

Tartdi'n'  satin  ..., - -.,.. i 

Hmirrlolli i 

fiaudkorcIiii-fB.  Liavn,  hemmed,  ladloa'  ■(in i 

TablnduDUk.  turkr}--ri:<],  Minchpiin-MD i 

FLei'rauukcr,  blur  and  wbltu  stripe.  etMd  i|Ui>IIt}-..  do  . . 
I  Si-rgi',  oU  wDol,  fur  drvues,  nary  bliio do... 

I  :>hooting,  Btandard: 

:v  lining,  twilled,  good  quality   , 

la,  bUck,  gmj,  nnil  utrLped 


COTTON  GOODS— CONTINUED. 
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(idveriUement  of  April  S,  1895,  forfurnUhing  supplies ,  etc. — Continned. 
at  which  contracts  have  heen  awarded.] 

COTTON  GOODS— Continmed. 
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a  Black. 


bGray. 


e  Striped,  No.  1. 


d  Striped,  No.  2. 
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CLOTHING. 


Abetriuit  ofproposaU  received  and  coniracii  awarded  in  New  York  Cityf  under 

[yoTB.'FigorM  in  Urge  type  dnote  ratM 
CLOTHING. 
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0 
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2.47 
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28 
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81 
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82 

83 

1.27 
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el.ilO 

34 
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L60 

35 

1.26 

L35 

36 

L50| 

L38 

37 

1.20 
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88 

1 

1.56 

1.28 

80 

lOouncc  brown  or   mode  color   duck, 

unluied No . . 
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1.10     1.05 

.00 

1.12 
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40 
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1.07 

41 
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a  3,000  only. 


b  Wool  lined,  2.002. 


e  Cotton  lined  760. 


mivtrtiMmenl  ef  April !,  1865,  f*r  fwrwMting  luppliM,  «fa.-^OB tinned, 
at  vUoh  sontncia  luva  bMa  anrdad.) 
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CLOTHING CONllKDED. 

AbMlracl  of  propotaU  rteeived  and  eonlraeU  mcardtdi»  Naie  Torlc  City,  mufar 
{Hon.— ngan*  in  Urge  t7p«  denote  ntM 
CLOTHING— Contionsd. 


CI.AM  VO.  t. 
OLOTHIMO—vailljDDed. 


Coati,  men's.  S.lt  BBuk.totUnude.SS  toM: 

Lined No. 

tTdlloed do... 

CoBlJ.  tnim's,  S.  B.  Indien-Une  bearer  or  kerwy,  usarUd 
sites,  for  poll«  nuifermB: 
Lined,  for  office™ Nu.. 

Sack,  DntlDed,rar  offlcen do... 

Sack. Uned.  Tor  priTalM do... 

Sack,  anlined,  for  priVBlea do... 

Ovc-rnlls.lO-naDi^  brown  ormodo  color  daok: 

Buys',  10  to  tH  yam pslTS... 


0L0THING-H30HTIHUED. 
it  of  April  X,  1895,  far  /umiihijig  ntppliei,  ele. — Continned. 
rt  wfakh  BOBtnda  bars  bs«D  a  wardod ,  I 

CLOTHING— Contiiraad. 
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M 
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4B 

CLOTHINO — CONTINDED. 
Abtlrael  of  fropota\t  reotivtd  and  ea»trael»  atearOtd  {■  Aw  Tark  OUg,  Httdar 
[NoM.— Fl|uie«  In  Urs*  typ*  douota  atU* 
C-LOTKllia-CwUnuBd. 


Boy(',m«dlDniqnallt;,tLirkvolur,  linvilplicivy, 
lltolgjBKl No. 

Bova',  IQ.oTiDCf    broiru   or  moile   cglor  diiik, 
lliwd.  10  tc  18  rein Kd. 

BoTi'.  lU-aiince  brnHn  ur  mode  color  duck,  ua- 
llMd.Hilol8r«r. No. 

Uen's,  medliuL  qiiallly.  dark  colDr.linnl,  lieavv, 
38  1046 No. 

Mni'a, lO-ouDcn    brown  or  mixle   L'ulor  daik, 

llDBa.  3«  to  <« No. 

UanXlO-onDM  brown  or  mmle  calot  duck,  na- 
llned,  38  to  IB No. 

aaiWonly. 


CXOTHINO — COH'l'INUKD. 
of  April  2,  1895,  for  f*T»{»\{iig  tuppfie*,  tie. — Continaed. 
ontnels  h>T«  bean  ■vudad.] 

CLOTlrniG  -Cnnt  iDiuta. 
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CLOTHINO CONTINUED. 
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CLOTHING— COHTIKUED. 
adeertitemvnt  of  April  t,  189S,for  /HmiakJn^  nppliet,  eh. — Continiiod. 
at  whJohsantnwta  bare  been  awBrdsd.) 

CLOTHma— ConUnncd. 
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CLOTHIHCi COHTINUED. 

Abitraet  o/prop«ialM  rMdwd  and  oentnuU  omanM  in  AiMf  Toric  CUg,  * 
(Non—FlgaiM  In  la 
C'LOTHIHQ-CoiiUBaed. 
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OLOTHING CONTIBUED. 

o/Apra  a,  ia»ff,  for/»rnlM*g  fipfUm,  tie— Coutinned. 
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CLOTHIKO-ContlDiiad. 
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CLOTHING CONTINUED. 

Ab*lrael  o/propotatt  received  «^  eoniraeU  aaarded  in  NtfW  York  City,  umdte 
[Non. — Flguntin  luge  (jpvdtoMentos 
CLOTBING-CoDtlniwd. 
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3« 

.M 

B7 

.M 
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.M 

40 
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«5 
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CLOTHING— CONTINUED. 
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iidvertUement  of  April  2, 1895,  far  furnishing  aupplieM,  etc, — Continued. 

at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 

C  LOTHING— Continned. 
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York. 

.99 
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1.09 
1.10 
1.11 
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1.15 
1.16 
1.17 
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51 

876  cLOTHmo — costihoed. 

Aiitnet  ofpropotali  rtceircd  and  eoKtraeii  aieariei  <■  Ifeie  Twi  OUf,  Mtiler 


CLOTBIMO-CanUaBed. 
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CLOTUI  SO— continued. 
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S3 
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w  be  received  fbr  knee  pant*. 


a  Or  *2.«0  wlthaat 


CLOTHING — CONTINUEO. 

Mbumimtntttf  Aprils,  t39S./itr/imUkijigutpplia,tlc.-C<i 
at  vbioh  ovotnwU  baTA  bB«o  awarded.) 

CLOTHINO-CootiBiMd 
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CLOTHING— CONTIirUED. 
Abatrael  ofpnpotaU  reeentd  and  nontraet*  auarA«d  i»  Ntm  T«rk  Ottg,  « 
[Nora — FlgiuM  In  Urga  (jpadsDnto 
CLOTHIKll-ContlDuad. 
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CLOTHING CONTINUED. 

adr^lUenienl  of  April  2, 1895,  for /Urmiihing  lupplitM,  tU. — Cootiuned. 
■t  which  ooDlrscta  hare  beeu  >wiled.] 

CLOTHIFO-CoBtliiDed. 
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CLOTHINO— COHTIHUED. 

[NOTB  -FlffOT 

CLOTHIKG-OMttDiMd. 
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CLOTHIHO — CONTINUED, 
•JscrtlMMnit  of  Afiril  3, 18S5,  /or/unuhing  npplift,  eta.—C 
■twUoh  contracU  liBTg  baon  KVMdrd.] 

CLOT&INO-CantinDad. 
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CLOTHINO OONTraUBD. 

AhMtraot  of  prepoKiU  rec«lv«i  and  eottbraett  attariaHn  Nmr  F«rk  Ottg,  w 


[Note.— 

CLOTBIKO-CoDtlBiMd. 

n«an.bilv(*^l»ta] 
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CLOTHIHQ CONTINUED. 

oAwrHwrnmil  of  April  t,  1335,  for/umiMng  tuppUe*,  ale. — ContiDued. 
at  which  ooDtcaaU  Itave  bMn  awaided.] 

CLOTHIKG— CoBUmiad. 
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OLOTHIHG — COMTnrUBD. 
Jb*lra«t  o/  prvpotali  rwalMil  and  Mntraett  atearied  la  Xme  F«dk  CUif,  MtAr 
I»o*L— Flgnn*  la  Uifs  typ*  iMiot*  iXm 
CLOTHINGt^^JoBtiDOMl. 
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CLOTHIHO— CONl'IHUBD. 

oAw-HmbmhI  of  April  2,  1895,  for  fun^king  tiippli«»,  «<<).— CoDtinned. 
■twUoh  oontnut*  luTebaoi  ■w«il«d.| 

CLOTHIHQ— CoBtioiiad. 
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886  CLOTHraa— OOHTDTOED. 

AbitrafI  of  proptaaU  reo^ved  and  eonlraeli  aieard^d  in  Sew  York  OUf,  wubr 
[HoTB.— Flfdna  In  UrEstjpadiavtontM 
CLOTHINO— Uontlmiisd. 
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CLOTHING COSTIHUED. 

f9S,  for  ftirHi»hi»ff  $Hppliti,  tie. — Continaed. 
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BOOTS  AND  SHOES,  ETC. 


Abetraei  ofpropoMaU  reeeired  and  eantrtuU  awarded  in  yew  York  OUg, 

« 

[Note.— Figaros  in  laife  typo  dflooto 
lK)OTS  AND  SHOES,  ETC. 


Class  No.  5. 

boots  and  shoes,  etc. 

[Note  .—For  Shoe  Leather,  see  Class  11.] 
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33 
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37 
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80 
40 
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Boots: 

Boys',  assortcMl  sizes,  Nos.  1  to  6 
pairs..;       1,480 


Men's,  assorted  sizes,  Nos.  6  to  11 
pairs. .j       1,450 


Men's,  mbber,  Nos.  6  to  11  .pairs. .  497 


Overshoes,  assorted  sizes : 

Arctics,  hoys  ,  Nos.  1  to 6... do...        1,330 


Arctics,  children's,  Nos.  6  to  10^ 
pairs..  906 


Arotics.misses,  Nos.  11to2. pairs..  1*111 

Arctics,  women's,  Nos. 3to8..do...  1,300 

Arctics,  men's,  Nos.  0  to  11.  .do. . .  1»140 

Rubber,  boys',  Nos.  1  to  6... do...  980 

Kubber,  children's,  Nos.  6  to  10) 
pairs..  19 

Kubber, misses', Nos.  llto2.pairB. .  38<l 


Rubber,    women's,    Nos.   3    to  8 
pairs..        1,315 


Bnbbcr,  men's,  Nos.  6  to  11 pairs..  530 

Shoes,  boys,'  sole  lined,  assorted  sizes, 
Nos.  1  toO pairs...     14,516 
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a  Side  seams  of  No.  1  can  be  made  like  side  seams  of  No.  2,  If  deeired. 
b  New  York. 
0  Chicago. 


BOOTS  AND   SHOES,  ETC. 
adtertltement  of  April  t,  IS8S, /or /umiihing  lappUtt,  tie. — CODtlOQed. 

bMD  ■WBidtd.} 

BOOTS  AMD  SB0B8,  KTC. 
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BOOTS  AND  SHOES,  ETC.— CONrXNUED. 


Abatraoi  ofpropoaaU  received  and  contraoU  awarded  in  New  York  Cit$,  under 

[NoTB.— Fignrea  in  largo  type  denote  rates 
liOOTS  AND  SHOES.  ETC.-Continued. 


i 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
2I» 
22 

23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
80 
81 

82 
83 
84 
85 
86 
87 

88 
89 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
60 


51 
52 
58 

54 
55 


Class  No.  5. 

BOOTS  AND  SHOES,  ETC.— continaod. 

[Sole  linings  for  shoes  should  bo  either 
bark  tanned  sheepskin  or  cream  dresaeil 
sheepskin.  Bidders  are  requested  to 
quote  prices  for  both.  J 


Shoes,  assorted  sizes : 

Children  s    sole  lined.  Nos.  11   to   13 
pairs.. 


Men's,  solo  lined,  Nos  6  to  11. .  .pairs.. 


Hisses,  sole  lined,  Nos.  13  to  2 do. . .    9,975 


Women's,  sole  lined,  Noe.  3  to  8. .  .do. ..  16,595 


ee 


s 


5  « 

MM 


M 


1 

I 


4,700 


15,300 


Shoe  lace,  in  yard  strings,  per  100: 

Leather gross. 


Linen do... 


Shoe  lasts,  assorted  sizes,  per  dozen,  pairs : 

Boys' doz . 

Children's do.. 

Men's do.. 

Women's do . . 

Misses' do . . 

Shoe  nails,  Swede,  assorted  sizes lbs. 

Shoe  packs,  assorted  sizes : 

Boys' pairs. 


Men's do... 

Women's do... 

Shoe  pegs,  assorted  sizee galls. . 

Additional  for  training  schools. 

Bristles,  Russia,  XXX,  heavy oz. . 

Burnishing  ink,  quarts,  Miller's  or  equal 
dozen.. 

Buttons,  shoe gross. . 


T7« 


1,133 


5 
910 

600 


3,700 

9,680 

140 

94 

7 
90 


Points  of  deliyery. 


New  York. 


.75 


1.40 
1.05 


.87 


L02 


N.T., 
Chicago, 
St  Louis, 
KAOS.C. 


.34 


.13i 


.39 


.20 
.25 


New 
York. 


Chi. 
cego. 


.46 
.50 


.18 
.18 
.28 
.82 


.00 
.75 

.18 
.25 
.17 


,02| 


.051 


«.10 


.55 


L26 


08|        .081 


a  New  York  deliTeiy. 


b  Chicago  deliyery. 


c  In  I'bnahel  sabks. 


BOOTS  AMD  SHOES,  ETC.— COHTINUED. 

advertiitmenl  of  April  S,  189S, /or  fumiAing  ntpplUt,  etc. — Caiitiira«d. 
at  which  ouitncla  hkTe  beeo  annlcd.) 

BOOTS  AMD  3BOS3,  EIC.-CoDtlai»d. 
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.30 
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1 

.T4 
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41 

» 

IS 

.4* 

.to 
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.IB 

1,3T| 

s 

ii 

'"I" 

sa 
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.031 

S 

I  Buk  UBDcd,  ■  laepaklii  ao 


B  drMMd,  on»foacth  ci 


BOOTS  AND  8H0EB,  ETC.— COSTUIUKD. 

AbBlmcl  tfpropotaU  rteeivad  and  eonlraeti  auardett  in  ^«ir  Tork  Citif,  nuder 

[Saim,~Tigant  tn  large  tyft  iIcboM  nUa 

BOOTS  AND  SHOES,  ETC.— 


Cl*mKo.5. 

BUOTB  AKU  SUOKS,   KTC.— CoUtttllKMl. 

1 

t4 

6 

1 

1 

i 

5 

J 

1 

i 

i 

s 

Point*  of  (laHTerr-                   1 

1 

Hew  York. 

" 

1 
1 

i 
s 

AddUi<malJi:rirainiHgnk«iU~C<maBm!i. 

:S 

■«t 

.•7 

"i 

t 

DreMina,  «hoe,  F™k  MlllM'i  or  .qiua.iii 

poQnd^Mns ibi.. 

£y<=lnts,(bae,B  long, black boioi. 

1« 

1 

"i"    

:if 



•iJ. 

t.ar 
£.■•1 

8 

■Wire.  ■  eUiwh,    "Holdatt,-    luorM 

liwi.«Bi»rtii"".' ',"'.''.'.'.  .'.V.'.V.'.'.'.'.'do.! 
Taok^  «hoe.  usorted  >l»a,  1  to  1  oddmh 

' 

,» 



U 

IS 

BOOTS  AND   SHOES,  ETC^^-CONTIHnED. 
aiv»rli*«nunt  o/  April  S,  1S95,  for  fia^ithing  impplitt,  tt«, — Coiktliia«d. 
■t  irtalch  ceatnoM  have  been  awarded. ) 

BOOTS  AMD  SHOES,  ETC— Contluiud. 
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1 

1 

i 
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\ 
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1 
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1 
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i 
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j 
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1 
1 

■< 
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1 

PolDtordBllTer]-. 

Hair  Tork. 
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1                     1 
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;       ■'      1 
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{ 

13 

BOOTS  AKD  BH0B8,  i?rc. — COUTIIIUED. 

Abttraet  t/pntpmaU  rictived  a»d  eonlraali  aiearded  in  Xme  York  dtf,  uKder 

[Note FIgiiTM  in  Iwgg  type  denote  ntei 

BOOTS  AMD  SHOES,  ETC.— CoBtfnued. 


Cl.lttNo.B- 

BUOTS  AMI  SHOICS,  KTi: CDDtlODHl. 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

I 

1 

PolDta  or  deliver;.                   | 

J 

Mow  York. 

1 

e 

i 

1 

i 

.oe  ;   .061 
1 

1 

B.OO 

.04 

; 

Dnatlag.  ihw,  Fiuk  Uiller*  or  eqiul. In 

16 

'1 

SO 

.MB  1 

■•  I 

<I.WH!  

..1 

■9M\ 

Eyu lot  hook*,  No.  2 M.. 

8 

KbDouallB: 

,„  1 

ID 

T»cki,  «ho8,  uaortod  liuw,  1  to  4  onnoe- 
pound!. 

1 

i 

U 

s 

J.IO 

BOOTS  AND  SHOES,  ETC  — CONTIlTnED. 
xtofAjprilt,  1895,  far  fumUhiitg  mippliet,  «f«.— Cautluaod. 
■t  vbkh  coDtneto  have  beMi  kwardsd.  | 

BOOTS  A.XU  8H0ICS.  B  TC-CaDtlnmd. 


t 

1 

1 

n 
ill 

1 1  J 

!  1 
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a 

1 
I 

J 

1 

P«intor.lBli™r)-. 

New  York. 
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■9 

1                : 
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3 

1 

B 
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'oh 

1 1 '■ i ' ■ ! 
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HATS  AND  CAPS. 


Abstract  ofproposaU  received  and  contraete  awarded  in  New  Torh  CUjf,  under 

[KoTB.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  rates 


HATS  AND  CAPS. 


I 


1 
2 
3 
4 

6 

8 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

U 


15 
16 
17 
18 
10 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
88 
80 
40 
41 


Class  No.  8. 
dats  and  caps. 


Caps,  cassimere,  h(*avy,  different    colors, 
assorted  sizos : 
Boys' No.. 


Men's do.., 


Hats,  assorted  sises : 

Boys',  wool,  different  colors. 


.do... 


Men's  wool,  different  colors do... 


Girls',  felt,  sailor do... 


I 

« 


•,065 


•,800 


11,055 


19,715 


Men's,  wool,  black,  police do...        1,181 

Boys', straw, assorted  colors do...        OvlOS 


OirlH*,  straw,  assorted  colors do...       4,834 


410 


I 


5 


s 

I 


0 


H 


Pointo  of  delirery. 


Now  York. 


A 
O 


i 


• 


I 


& 

3 


a  Any  color. 


HATS  AND  CAPS. 
advertttement  of  April  S,  1895,  for  fumithittg  tupplia,  el 
■t  wbleh  eoDtnct*  bftTabaon  ■vaided.J 

HAT9  AKD  CAPS. 
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■2 
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i 
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1 
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1 

H 

B 

i 

i 

t 

1 

pi 
1 

1 

1 
1 

•i 
1 

1 

i 

a 

Point  BfdBllvBry. 

Hair  Twk. 

1 

.ST 

.32 

.St 

■s 
■s 

f 

.J. 

ll 

■iSti! 

■?s 

■^ 

■S' 

.m 

■:s 

isa 

u 

.38 

■" 

ir 

.36 

!0 

.M*; 

■^ 

.as 

.21 

■St 

■^ 

.18 

.17 

■lis 

.u 

.« 

.S3 

-M 

.26 

»(l 

1 

" 

Ii  AUQCled,  black  ud  like  umple. 
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NOTIONS. 


Ah8trac^  ofproposaU  received  and  amtraoU  awarded  in  New  York  City,  under 

[NoTK.— Figaiea  in  l^rge  type  denote  rmtes 
NOTIONS. 


Co. 

s 

p. 

• 

• 

• 

1 

• 

1 
1 
1 

• 

1 

00 

f    1 

H 

• 

9 

1 

Class  No.  7. 

NOTIONS. 

• 

i 

o 

1 
3 

« 

1 

1 
1 

• 
• 

• 

hi 

Points  of  delivery. 

J 

g 

1 

New  York. 

Chi. 

New  York.      1 

& 

<y 

oag<i. 

1 

Sruabefi.  hair  ..«...«••••••••••• 

••••..dos.* 

189 

2.50 
3.42 

1.371 
2.00 

1.37 
1.65 

2.76 
2.75 

2.75 
3.00 

2 

» 

8.60 

2.10 

2.20 

8.67 

3.00 

4 

3.48 

2.20 

8.05 

8.50 

3.00 

6 

3.45 

8.50 

8.50 

4.00 

3.00 

« 

8.00 

3.25 

8.76 

7 

8.80 

4.50 

8 

4.15 

2.75 

»l 

8.50 

10  1 

4.25 

"  1 

4.00 

'  Buttons: 

12;         Coftt 

■  MM*  ff]!OAA  •  * 

840 

.15 

.14 

.22 

.121 

13 

)  ■  ■  ■  j^^  ^^i^wp  •  • 

.15 

•  ■■■* 

.87 



14 

.60 

.72 

15  1 

.48 

10 
17 

Dresa 

h    ^    ^     ^    ^    A  m^U^^P  ^    ^    ^ 

1,84« 

.22 

:^ 

.25 

•«u 

^b^A^^^IV      ••••••    •    ••    ••■■••••■■■•« 

m  W    9    9   9    m  ^•^^  •    •  • 

18 

.25 

.24 

19 

.24 

ao 

.26 

21 

Pants,  metal 

••••••do... 

1,500 

•03i 

.03 

a.37| 

.  •  • .. •*. 

.0513 

22 
23 

•5i 

a.  44 
a.  70 

.031 

24 

.06 

a.  74 

25 

26 

27 
28 

Shirt,  agate 

•  •*..•  uO  •  •  . 

1,775 

.024 

.021 

!o5| 

.6919 

29 

Vest 

•  • • • .  tdo* • • 

763 

.121 

.12 
.23 

.19 
.26 

.10 

80 

81 

.40 

.68 

32 

.371 
.07} 

33 

YoQths',  agate 

•  .  •  •   .  .ClOa    •    • 

1,930 

.05} 

:?!| 

.0523 

34 

.0634 

85 

.0785 

86 

Combs: 

87 

Coarse,  strong,  dressing  . . . 

dos.. 

1,577 

,56 

.53 

.691 

.49 

88 

.60 

.67 

.65 

.53^ 

89 

.66 

.62 

.80 

.sr 

40 

.44 

.70 

.55 

.4095 

41 

.63 

.68 

1.06 

42 

.83 

.50 

48 

.98 

44 

1.10 

45 

.60 

46 

Fine 

•  ••  •  •  .uO. « • 

1,380 

.26 

.24 

.24 

.204 

47 

.271 

.26 

.83 

.221 

48 
49 

.80 

.28 

.80 

.57 
.42 

.3255 

50 

.48 

.271 

51 

.36 

.50 

52 

.46 

53 

.55 

54  i  Cotton  maitre,  for  Beines,  86-tliread.  sofb- 

1     laid 

......lbs.. 

880 

.151 

.16 

.1472 

GiUine  twine,  3-cord: 

66           No.  80 

......do. .. 

•  •••••  Uw  ■  •  * 

•  •.•••  Uw  ■  •  • 

369 

196 

9,000 

.72 
.82 
.92 

.833 

.918 

1.04| 

•..«...• 

**-.- 

66'         No.35 

1 

W  ;         Nn.ifl 

.[.,1"  j[ ,,,, 

1 

a  Great  gross. 


adterUaammt  of  April  t,  18SS, /vr /umMing  >i^>pliM,  ric.—Ctmtinued. 
M  whleta  oontnieta  tuve  bean  awmrded.] 
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Point*  of  deUverj-. 

ChtMlgO. 
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York. 
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New  Tork. 
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•    "S 

.BE 

.M 
.» 

■02* 
.00 

3 

13 

'SI* 

:o3i* 

10 

11 

1 

.«6 

St, 

1 

% 

1 
i 

10 

.37 

:«i 

;i 

-J* 
.M 
l.OS 

:m 

2.  so 
B-OO 

:9 

- 

14 

.43 
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3ft 
40 

41 
43 

4S 

.18* 

41 

4t 
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.88 
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M 
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NOTIONR-— CONTINUED. 


JbatroiU  o/propoBaU  received  and  cvntraotH  awarded  in  New  York  CU^,  under 

[NoTK.— FiguTM  In  luge  ^rpe  dmiote  imtM 
NOTIONS— Continued. 


• 

o 

1 

00 

• 

8? 

• 
H 

1 

1 

1 

Class  No.  7. 
NonoN»— con  tinned . 

i 
1 

« 

1 

3      ^.      ^. 

1        ^        c 

s      1      1 

Points  of 
New  York. 

• 

O 

a 

1 

1 

• 

1 

■ 

1 

delivery. 

a 

Chi- 
cago. 

New 
York. 

Chi- 
eago. 

• 

• 

Gloves,  back,  No.l,  standardqnality : 

1            Boys' pairt.. 

it^Nir 

.26 

.29 

.241 

.8U 

.28 

.874 

2 

.82 

.42 

.88 

.46 

3 

.86 

56 

4 

.87 

5 

.30 

6  1 

.43 

7           Men's  (or  oil- tanned  sheep  or 

goat) pairs.. 

1,<I94 

.44 

.61 

.621 

.88| 

.65 

.37^ 

8 

.52 

.64 

.88* 

.67 

.46 

9 

.62 

.62i 

.Sgl 

.69 

10 

.66 

.3P 

.8ll 

.621 

11 

.69 

.46 

.49 

12 

.71 

.49 

.71 

18 

.82 

.63 

14 
16 

;^ 

16 

Hooks  and  eyes,  white gross . . 

449 

.031 
.04 

:^:!iS 

.OSH 

17 

18 

.06 

• 

m 

.0364 

19 

.064 

20 

.0704 

21 

Indelibleink,  Payson'sorequal.dos. . 
Mirrors,  not  less   than   15  by  18 

180 



L89 

1.77 

1.79 

22 

inches,  German  plate dox.. 

53 

012.16 
513. 16 

23 

24 

el&.00 

25 

c(18.00 

26 

27 

• 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

Needles: 

36 

Assorted  siaes.  Sharp's,  Nos.  4  to 

8  and  5  to  10 M.. 

480 

.60 
.60 

.58 

1.MU9 

.56 
.86 

87 

.7174 

88 

.86 

1 

39 

1.06 

40 

.65 

■ 

41 

.90 

j 

42 

1.00 

43 

Darning,  medium  sizes  ..gross.. 

lOO 

.14   il.20| 
i.8M4 

i.85 
i.8M 

44 

46 
46 

1  <.75t 

i.85 
i.75 

47 

i,67 

48 

t.67 

40 

Glovers' M.. 

Knitting,  common,  medinm  sizes 

34 

2.76 

2.50  1  2.26 

60 

gross . . 

93 

.35 

.931     .453 
.468 

61 

62 

.Vf% 

CI  German,  12  by  20.  b  Gannan,  13  by  22.  e  French.  12  by  20,  d  Franch,  13  by  22. 


vamom, — cohtihued. 

odrerliMmtnl  of  April  t,  1895,  far  fttmitiiing  titppUtt,  ttr. — Continued 


KOnONS— ConUuued . 
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3 

i 

1 

Point  oT  ddlvery. 

Maw  York. 
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NOTIONS COMTINUED. 

Abitrael  o/propoMali  reeeirtd  and  otmlmol*  awarded  in  JV<n>  Tork  OUf,  umdtr 
NOTION  S— ContUiiud . 
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"  o  ■  i 

ei  ^  H  & 
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I      ■    I 


Spool  ootion,  bMt  nf  aUndud,  ll«ord, 
Ifw  3D  to  M.  white,  black,  and  dnh 


3u*^iid(n: 


dlum-  ■ .  - doc. . 


mmUDni   vldtli* 


llt.OH 
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Point*  ufdallnrjr. 


.I2ai  '   .91  .Ml 


:ZU 


.0071 
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-IS* 


■  No  EliMk  With  thia  bM. 
-ran  b*  runiabad  wJtlwatdi 

A  f.T  dOMD  plMH. 


n  atnp  at  t  caat  par  pair  tut  tbui  price  miirkeil  an  HSiiilr. 


NOTIONS— CONTINUED. 
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advertisement  of  April  :?t  lS9o,  for  furninhing  supplies j  etc. — Continaed. 
::t  which  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 

NOTIONS— Continued. 
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PointM  of  delivery. 
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New  York. 
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— 

■ 

$Q 

1 

1 

1 
.211 

*:?i| 

1 

1 
2 

3 

4 

M 

1 
1 

16| 

.17 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

5 
6 
7 

i 

8 

.20 

m 

.361 

.324 

.3275 

9 

.82 

10 

.83^ 

■ 

11 

.33^ 

12 

.33| 

13 

.83^ 

14 

15 

.10 

a.05| 
.06 

.13 

.06* 
.05 

16 

.08 

17 

* 

•JSt 

.07 

.074 

18 

1 

.06i 

.09 

.08 

19 

.08* 

.lOi 

.00 

20 

•S* 

.12 

.084 

21 

.0»| 

22 

.10 

23 

.08^ 

24 

.08| 

25 

.15« 

.00 

.15 

.08 

26 

.16 

.10 

27 

.OM 

••in 

■  ^4 

28 

.09 

.134 

29 

.10 

.19 

.094 

30 

.11 
.11 
.12 
.12 
.12 
.12 
.12 
.14 

■M 

.12 
.12 
.13 

.15 

.20 

31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
46 

!          .20 

46 

47 
48 
49 

.09 
.11 

0.13 
d.144 

50 

61 

.11 

«.16 

62 
63 

1 

[ 

64 

1 

i 

, 

56 

e4*inch. 


df^inoh.  >Per  dosen  rolla,  4  yards  each. 
«|*iiich.  ) 
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NOTIONS— CONTINUED. 


Ahatraot  ofpropo9al9  received  and  cantraeU  awarded  in  New  Tarh  Ciiff,  wadmr 

[Note.— FigvTM  in  large  type  denote  rates 
NOTIONS— Continued. 


CLAB8  No.  7. 
Nonoirs— continued. 


I 


1 
2 
8 

4 
6 
6 
7 
8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 

14 


15 
16 
17 
18 
10 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 

26 
27 
28 
29 
30 


31 
82 
38 
34 
35 
36 
87 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
48 
44 
45 
46 
47 


Tape,  elaatio,  assorted  oolont : 

i-inch yde. , 

|-inch do 

Thimbiee : 

Closed dos.. 

Opened do 

Thread: 

Linen,  standard  make,  Nos.  30, 35,  and  40, 
f  dark-blue,  ^  white-brown,  standard 
numbers lbs... 


Shoe.  Barbour's  or  equal. 


.do. 


Twine : 

Sack do... 

Wrapping do. .  - 

Additional  for  tracing  tehooU. 

Braid: 

Scarlet yds. 

Dress,  black do... 

Brushes,  tooth doz. 


6 

I 


c 
O 


S: 

Mi 

0 
OQ 

I 

I 


■c 

•3 


"3 

I 


Fointo  of  deliray. 


New  York. 


11,100 


.09| 


3,030 

105 
500 


.09i 

.05 
.05 


54)0 


4IO 
340 


Chicago. 


300 

•50 
49 


02i 

02 
04 
089 

0^ 


07 
12 
10 
10 
12 


.06 
.06 

:a 

.17 


I 


1.00 

1.11 


/.743 

y.89| 
.614 
.78| 


I 


1.10 
1.95 

1.35 
1.40 
L46 


b.391» 

6.3911 

.48 

.60 

.70 

1.00 

1.30 

1.70 


!oi| 

.021 


1.64 


a  Per  gross. 


h  Per  doten  rolls. 


cNo.  30. 


d  No.  35. 


■    NOnOire— COHTINnED. 

oAvertUtmtfitt  of  AfriH,  IS9S,  for  fitmtthing  t»ppliM,  tie. — Coiitiira«d. 
M  wUob  mntmcu  hiive  bMD  iwaidcd.] 

NOIIOKS-CoBtUn**. 


1 

1 

3 

1 

3 

1 
S 

1 
1 

> 

^ 

^ 

1 

b9 

i 
1 

1 

1 

1 

Pol 

toordrtivcrr. 

New  York, 

Chl- 

OllgO. 

New 

York. 

,  K.. 

1 

.071 

i.K 
.85 

.3 

.1 

k.70 

i.n 

lis 

.M> 

-lit 

1 

IS 

J 

.sx 

.78 
.78 
.«0 

.*8 

.as 
.111 

!m 

n 

.32 

2a 
as 

M 

.111 

xs 

al.M 
alOO 

so 

a 

l.M 
l.«t 

!:S 

ti 

i.n 

« 

lie 

1.38 

i 

M 
87 

n 

M 

W 

41 

43 

<S 

M 

47 
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NOTIONS — CONTINUED. 


Abttraot  ofpropoBaU  received  and  oontraote  awarded  in  New  York  Ciip,  niidlfr 

[Note.— FignrM  in  largv  type  denote  rstee 
NOTIONS— ConUnaed. 


Class  No.  7. 
NOTIONS— oontiDued. 


s 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 

22  : 

23  I 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 

33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 

39 


Additional  /or  training •cAoo<«— Continued. 

Buttons : 

Pearl,  dre8e,24to  26  line groM. 

Dress,  smoked  pearl,  24  to  26  line. .  .do. . 

Uniform,  brass,  coat do. . 

Uniform,  brass,  overcoat do.. 

Vest,  hard  rubber do.. 

Buttonhole  twist,  black.  No.  8, spools.. doz. 
Buckles,  pants  and  vest gross. 

Cords,  scarlet,  for  nniforms do.. 


Machine  twist,  £.  &  D.,  1-ounoe  spools. lbs.. 
Needles,  tailor's,  betweens,  Nos.  3  to  10. .  .M . . 
Pins,  safety gross . . 

Ribbon,  assorted  colors,  4, 1.  and  1^  inches 
wide yds.. 

Silk,  sewing,  scarlet,  Richardson  &  Co.,  50- 
yard  spools doz. . 


95 

49 

*20 
19 

lO 
90 


Points  of  deUvexy. 


19 
91 


4,895 


90 


*  Took  brass  coat  Instead. 
a  Per  piece,  10  yards  to  piece. 


b  Per  box . 
cPer  spool. 


76 
98 


.6:. 

.76 
8.00 
3.00 

.no 

.75 
e.41] 


5.00 
5  00 


.19 
.22 
94i 


a.  15 
a. 31 
a.524 


NewYork. 


.80 

.95 

.85 

1.13 


.68 

.80 

3.00 

8.00 

.50 


20| 


15 


.20 


dPer  dozen  spools, 
c  Per  groas. 


ailnerliaement  «f  April  ?, 


NOTIONS — CONTINUED.  905 

9S,  f«r  /ur»iihi*0  lappliea,  Ble. — ContiniKwI. 

HOTIOil  S— Coutlniud. 


s 

J 

1 

5 

1 

1 

1 

i 
J 

i 

s 

J 

3 
-1 

i 

PoinU  ot  dellTBrr. 

CtalOKO. 

New  York. 

t:iii«go. 

New  rorli. 

Nbw  Tork 

1 

.76 

.mi 

1.2S 
1,7S 

3!  00 
S.SO 

•i 

a.  S3 

.6S 

1 

.71 

.« 

isito 

> 

a.TS 

.1! 

'B 

&.S3 

13 

.•»! 

1 

I IJ 

w 

4.i8| 

1.0W2 

■s 
3 

A. 33 

i.87t 

1.07 

» 

1 

1 

.3430 

.43 
.OIH 

'%1 

11 

.30 
.3« 

s 

38 

30 
31 

.283 

33 
34 

as 

30 
37 

38 

jNochMli 
ix  lloe. 


A  Mir*tA  offrvfummu 


reetived  and  eontrarU  awarded  In  Sew  Turk  CUf,  nm 
INon—ngwH  In  tnriB  (jradwoto  n 
OBOCSRIBS. 


irorDrladFrnit.  » 


;  All(pic«.  ETonail 

ponder,  aundird  qaillt;. 


aliliiE  ponder,  aundird  qaillt;.  In  i 
1  uid  )  poond  tins.  nukM  Id  ItrODR  I 
buiea  of  sol  man  tbHi  100  pounda  i 
emcli lb*..     7R,aoa 


^binu.«  ............. 

g™nd 

do,. 

■-grannd 

do.  ■■ 

l"oh 

do... 

larter 

frcBh,  inHied 

do... 

j,n™tr.tfcL do... 

nsWd,  ground  - . 
•9  .  Pepper,  black,  groii 


adntrlimuitl  of  Jfrit  t,  189S,/ar  fmrmMinf  tapptim,  ate. — Continnad. 
at  whlflh  cfnitnEta  li*i-e  lw«D  nwardeil.] 

aBOCBKlltS. 


1 

i 

a 
t 
S 

1 

1 

\\ 

1 
* 

1 

i 

1 

ft 
1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

I 

1 

J 

J 

1 

1 

PoinU  of  dallTBTT. 

s 

»••  York. 

Chi- 

Vtm  T«k. 

CUoago. 

K«rTork. 

1 

, 

.151 

:li 

•  IS 

iia 

:iS 

' 

'.3t 

.»! 

4 
7 

1? 



-It 

.»! 

.M 

i! 

-MS 

■m 

i? 

U 

s 

1 

33 

.in 

.171 

1? 

s 

.M 

iS 

1 

;S 

lis 

S 

(1) 

1 

» 

1 

1 

1 

1 

M 

QBOCEBIEB CONTINUE). 

Abilraet  of  propanU  mwivcd  aiid  rontraol*  *»*riM  in  Smt  T^rk  Ot^,  i 


Cum  No.  8, 

1 
I 

1 

i 

r 

1 
J 

1 
1 

rointaordnUTnT. 

1 

i 
>• 

1 

1 

1 

i 

5 

How  York. 

' 

Soap,  uniplH  of  not  [ei»  thiiu  6 
led niiitt tw r<iniliih«f  ....Iba.. 

Stuidird  qnalily.  in  pound 
tiuMoa:  pnokul  (Ditntie 
Ikkm  or  not  more  than  luE 
pound!  «oh Ibi. 

Standard  qnilltv,  In  i-poynd 

338.000 

loan 

'.too 
.iAat 

'.lan 

.ton 
.tool 

.oe 

'u* 

:»i 

.ost 
.lai 

•a 

1 

ID 

1% 

V.OMO 

loi 

!^ 

Wwhlng do.. 

BOjrob do  . 

l^gallDiii galle. 

"e.^iS'^".'' ^°.^": 

'■"Iff-™.. .1.-- 

I-keB- d"-- 

AadiHomafar  training  tt'aeoU. 
*"?'Iv.o      "or      uJ        ,     1I4 

■'01»ln^■ot«|.»l do-. 

C-tlle d..  - 

sll 

'.a 

.9) 

;!■ 

.IJ 

I3| 

IS 

18 

]« 

30 

1 

«.30| 

IB 
,22 

1 

1.800 
IO.OOO 

1 1 1 

1     '    ; 

M 
ST 

a 

30 
SI 

3a 

S4 

J., 

1 

.DDK 

1 

i? 

3T 

M 

40 

a  IMlTend  in  Mew  Yoil 


;hic«i-o. 

.ew  Vork 


GBOCBRIES — CONTIKUED. 

<idrerli««mmJ  0/  April  t,  1896,  for  f»riu*kiitg  mppliei,  ale. — Continned. 
GROCKBIBS-  CoBUnaed. 


i 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 
s 

1 

1 

fc 

\ 

1  lis 

fir 

1 
1 

1 

d 

PolnU  of  delivery. 

M»w  York, 

r'"1 

a 

i 
1 

.034 

1 

1 
1 

Chicago. 

1 

i 

Turk. 

1 

.•:sa 

:S"' 

.M 
« 

S 

J 



-.25 

d'.lt 

1? 

1 

.0 
,'.0 

IB 
10 

I 

33 

!:S1 

':a 

..». 

30 

07 
07 

M 
U 

OB 

i^ 

4D 

E 

MUtMl 

Yock 

coke 
irC* 

■.d 

1*. 

Id 

k\ 

m 

"'" 

xln 

Irap 

IodII 

3.,  wi 

H>«- 

yio 


CROCKERY   AND  LAMPS. 


AbMtraci  of  propoaaU  received  and  eatUrade  awarded  in  New  York  CU^,  wader 

[NoTB.— Fignzes  in  iKgp  type  denote  cmtee 
CROCKERY  AND  LAlfPS. 


a 


1 

2 
8 

4 
6 
6 
7 

8 

9 

10 

11 
12 
13 
14 
15 

16 
17 
18 

19 
20 
21 
22 
28 
24 
26 
86 
27 
28 
29 

80 
81 
82 
33 
34 
35 
86 
87 
88 

80 

40 
41 
42 

43 
44 

45 
46 
47 
48 
40 
SO 

51 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
57 
66 
50 
60 
61 
62 


CLA8B  No.  0. 
CBOCKXBY  AKD  LAMPS. 


Bowls,  ironstone : 
Pint 


.dox. 


Qnart. 


.do. . . 


Bomers,  lamp,  heavy: 

No.l do... 

No.  2 do.. 

Casters,  dinner,  metal,  or  twisted  wire  fhune,  with  4  to  6  bottles 
doien.. 


Chambers,  with  covers,  ironstone dos. 


I  Crooks, with  covers: 

1-gallon do. 

2-gallon do. 

3-gallon do. 

Caps  and  sancers,  ironstone: 

Coffee do.. 


Tea. 


.do.. 


Dishes,  ironstone : 
Meat,  20-inch.. 


.do. 


Vegetable,  without  covers do. 


Lamp  shades,  paper,  with  wire  rims do... 


Lamps,  complete : 


eavy,  glass  or  metal  fount,  heavy  metal  bracket,  with 
burner,  chimney, and  reflector dos.. 


Heavy,  glass  or  metal  fount,  table  not  over  12  inches  high, 
metal  oase,  with  burner  and  chimney dos.. 


Student,  one  burner,  with  burner,  shade,  and  chimney . .No. . 

Safety,  hand,  metal,  with  burner  and  chimney dos. . 

Tubular,  globe,  hanging,  with  burners No. . 

Lamp  chimneys,  extra  lutavy : 

Sun-burner,  No.  0 dos. . 

Sun-burner,  No.  1 do. . . 

Sun-burner,  No.  2 do... 

Sun  hinge, No. 0 do... 

Sun  hinge, No.  1 do... 

Sun  hinge, No. 2 do... 


430 

970 

19 
94 

39 


14 

39 
94 

775 


469 


S3 
9A9 

95 

119 

77 

181 

91 
135 

36 

fiff 

1,438 

lOO 
90 

166 


i 


a 


Point  of  deUvery. 


N«w  Tork. 


.7A 
.74 
.84 
.80 
.92 
.96 
.92 


6.76 
6.98 


.80 
.92 
.94 
LOO 
L06 
.80 
.80 


.90 

6.96 

7.16 
7.40 
2.00 
2.00 


.65 
.76 


4.46 


13.50 


L40 


7.96 
2.56 


.64 


.64 


.44 


10.60 
13.9ft 

14.00 
6.08 
4.86 
4.86 

9.76 
4.96 
6.76 

.87 
.74 


.87 
.61 


a46 
6.10 

2.67 
1.07 
1.96 
1.50 


6.98 


4.94 


L99 


9.00 


.33 

.42 
.361 

.46 
.62 
.64 
36 


.48 
.65 


a7-inch.  68*incb,  e9-)noh  tflO-liich.  slS-taok. 

/24  pieces,  handled ;  withont  handlesi  oofl^eai  .68  per  doMB}  teas,  .61  per  doMii* 


CBOCKEBY  AND  LAMP8. 
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odveriuemeHi  of  April  g,  1896^  for  fumUhiMg  9uppU§§,  etc. — Contiiiaed. 
at  which  oontraota  have  been  awarded.] 

CROCKERY  AND  LAMPS. 


1 

Frank  A.Se- 
bring. 

i  Harry  B.Ly- 
1        ford. 

i 

11 

«  fl  s 

rfj  — -S 
H 

into  of  deliver 

New  York 
or  Chicago. 

Manhattan 
Supply  Co. 

i 

• 

e 

Rowland  A. 
Kobbina. 

Po 

y- 

New  York. 

i 

Chicago  or 
CarlUle. 

.47 
.69 

Chicago. 

New  York 
or  Carlisle. 

-■ 

i 

.45 
.67 

.28 
.86 

1 

2 
8 

4 
5 

.40 
.60 

.38 
.58 

6 

7 

8 

9 

•  ■•••••••••••• 

14.40 
15.00 
11.40 

10 



3.82 

•••••••••••••• 

3.69 

9.67 

3.60 

11 
12 
13 

.............. 

14 
15 

16 

1 

17 

;:;::;::::::::!::::"*::"::: 

! 
" "* 

18 

.74 
.62 

5.39 

a  .94 
51.82 

/.73 
/.•3 

/.61 

5.10 
61.26 

IB 

9.54 
;^.43 

4.98 
5.73 

a.U 
A.58 

20 
21 
82 
88 
24 

■ 

25 
86 
27 
28 
29 

80 

01.25 
dl.50 
«2.47 

81 
82 
SS 

.56 
5.50 

11.60 

a.io 

.48 

4.00 
4.76 
6.50 

8.75 

14.60 

10.00 

6.50 

2.26 

&00 
2.50 

.86 

.86 

.50 

34 

85 
86 
87 

........... . . . 

6.40 
7.80 
5.20 

4.45 
15.40 
10.40 

2.10 
3.40 
2.45 
8.40 

88 

89 

...... ........ 

40 

41 

42 

43 
44 

45 

46 

47 
48 
49 

9.50 

1 

1 

2.64     60 

51 
58 
58 
54 
56 
56 
57 
86 
66 

'                          1 

1 

1 

.59 

1 

.52 

............. 

60 
61 

1 

68 

^WIIhhAadlea. 


AWithoathaadlea. 


912 


CROCKERY   AND  LAMPS — CONTINUED. 


^ 


i 

a 

d 


1 
2 

3 
4 

5 
6 

7 
8 
9 

10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
80 
81 
32 
33 
34 
35 
86 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 


44 

45 
46 

47 
48 
40 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 

65 
56 
57 
58 
60 
60 
61 


Ahatract  ofpropotaln  received  and  eantracU  awarded  in  New  York  Ciijf,  under 

[  Note Fignres  in  Imrge  type  denote  ntet 

CROCKERY  AND  LAMPS— Continued. 


Class  No.  9. 
CBOCKBBT  AND  LAMPS — Continued. 


I^Amp  chimneys  for  student's  lamps dor. . 

Lamp  globes,  for  banging  tubular  lamps do.. .' 

Lamp  wicks,  boiled 

No  0 • do... 

No  1 do... 

No  2 do... 

For  student  s  lamps* do... 

For  hanging  tubular  lamps do. . . 

Pitchers  ironstone. 

Pint do... 


Quart. 


.do... 


Water,  2-q  uart do... 


Plates,  ironstone : 

Breakfast,  8}  to  9  inches. 


.do. 


Dinner,  9^  to  10  inches do... 


Pie,  6]  to  7  inches do..* 


Sauce,  4}  to  5  inches do.. 


Soup,  9^  to 9^  inches do.. 


Tea,  7}  to  8  inches do.. 

Reflectors,  lampi  to  match  the  lamps.  7-inch do. . . 

Salt  sprinklers,  glass do.. 

Tumblers do.. 

Washbowls  and  pitchers,  ironstone  (24  pieces) do. . 


Additional/i}r  training  tcJiools. 

Cups,  coffee,  ironstone doz . . 

Dishes,  meat,  ironstone— 13  dosen  124nch;  8^  dosen  14- inch;  2  dosen 
16-inch dos... 


1 

I 

i 

<y 

189 

ir:i 

ISO 

ItO 

•9 


175 


996 


370 


887 


900 


380 


390 


• 

hmttan 
ply  Co 

■ 

1 

s 

1 

'Points  of  delirer}'.' 

New 
York. 


Chicago. 


I 


.85 


1.07 


1.48 


.00 


36 


67 


36 
183 
619 

60 


105 


.64 


a.  15  , 
•.21 
a. 30 
a. 50 
a. 36 
al.85 


6.70 


93|' 


44 


Globes  for  tubular  safety  lanterns do... 

Lamps,  Rochester,  Mammoth,  hanging,  with  burner  and  chimney 

com  plete No . . 

Lamp  chimneys  for  Rochester  lamps  (Mammoth) dos. . 

Lamp  shades,  porcelain,  for  student  s  lamp do... 

Lamp  wicks  for  Rochester  lamps do... 

Nappie«,  medium  sizes ■ do. . . 

Pitchers,  water,  ironstone,  1-gallon,  for  washbowls do. . . 

■    -  -  -  -  ■    — ..„^-^.- — — , — . 

a  Per  groaa.  U9-iiich. 


66 

11 

33 

6 

18 


4.40 


CBOCKEBY  AND  LAMPS— CONTINUEI). 
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advertisement  of  April  2, 1895,  for/wmiehing  supplies,  etc, — Continaed. 
at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 

CROCKERY  AND  LAMPS-Contluucd. 


• 

• 

i 

u 

1 

(4 

J  no. 

a 

• 

(4 

•J 

u 
08 

H 


i 

bfi 

K 

a  . 

S3  o 

is 

1% 

^1 

5- 
t 

A< 

H 

Points  of  delivery. 


New  York. 


.20 
3.00 


.91 


9.95 
i.90 

.96 
.55 


a. 14 
a. 22 
a.  32 

a. 55 

1.17 
.93 

1.07 
1.34 

2.86 
2.30 


.72 
.55 

.82 
.64 

.50| 
.38 

.32^ 

.38 

.2^ 

.78 

.50 


.61 
.46 

1.15 
.80 
.24 

.931 

9.85 
7.75 


.43 
.374 

2.02 
1.54 
3.53 
2.68 
5.03 
8.87 


Chicago  or 
Carlisle. 


2.49 
1.29 
.75 

.574 
1.12 
1.57 
5.58 
4.39 


.75 

.79 

1.12 

.49 
.57 
.34 
.22 
.54 

.42 


Chicago. 

.22 
9.75 


New  York 
or  Carlisle. 


6.19 


.43 


6.95 
el.  36 
d2.38 


I 


.94 
3.18 


.Oli 
•Oil 
.091 

.08 

.04 ; 


1.50 


.79 
i.08 
1.84 

.40 

.47 

.32 

.91 

.50 


New  York 
or  Chicago. 


.40 


.40 

1.00 

2.40 

L25 

1.10 

.60 


5.94 


.64 

.81 

1.07 

.43 
.47 
.96 

.20 
.47 

.34 


5.34 


.  .56 


61.30 
cl.71 
d2.27 


6.73 
el.41 
(fl.71 


3.42 


.69 
3.00 


2.50 
l.dO 


1 
2 

3 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 

18 

10 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24. 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 


44 

45 

46 
47 
48 
40 
SO 
51 
52 
53 

54 

55 
56 
57 
58 
50 
60 
61 


•  14' inch. 


4 16*laoh.- 
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SCHOOL   SUPPLIES. 


n  at  irhlah  sg 
tJCEOOL  SUPTLIES. 


Applelon'*  rMdlng No.. 

BnUer'a  nadiog do... 

MMOD'oNeirMulo: 

FIntHriH .-. No.. 

Bscond  HDM do. .  ■ 

TbirdHiiea do... 

DnwlDgiHLpBT.ebrll.lOOibMUinpKk.pHlia.. 

Binwi's  KlamODUr; int.. 

Ftye'i  Prinuirj do. . . 

Scudder'i  Short doi., 

Uonl^ameT;'*  Begirnktr's  AmeriaD  BIttory. 

Sentence  and  Word  Book.  JohoDDot dot.. 

r'a  rncmulTe  Speller do... 

McGotnij'a  Eclectic; 

gini dot.. 

Third..'.;;  ".!'!!;"-!^;iir.''.'.;'.;'.':;;;!do;!! 

Fourth do... 

ormal  oonriie  (SllTer.  Buldette  ScCa.}: 

Second  Bsoder doi.. 

Third  Reader do... 

Koorth  Reader do... 

Hftiper'a  Fonrtb do... 

CataandDoga do«.. 

FealbenandFim do... 

Wines  and  Fina do... 

Clava and  Hoofa do... 

Fljen,  Creepers,  and  Swtmnwn do... 

Speai,  Learea  and  Flonen.-. do... 

BuiH,  Natore'a  Storlea  fOr  Toung  Readera.da. . . 

Wright.  Seaaldeand  Wajalde.  Ii'oa.  I,  I.  3,  and 

BUiadtU.  Enw  to  Keep  Well do... 

"tovell,  A  Health;  Body do... 

Storlea  Hotfaer  Hatnie  told  Her  Cblldieu. 

Seven  iJttlB  Sitt^ doi.. 

KachandAU do  ,. 

Pratt,  American  Hlalory  Storlea.  4  Tolamee, 


a 


I'niata  of  deliwy. 
Mew  Turk  or  Chi-      Mew 


rcl 


9.1S  I... 

T.ia  ... 

V.IS   ... 


BlronaUndi.    bKoatanda.    dSaoh.    dPlantllTe.    aAnlauIlKB.  /Board*  par  dot.  Td.    fCIotta. 
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Ahttract  of  propa9aU  ree^ved  and  eaniraott  awarded  in  New  York  Ciifif  under  adreriit^ 
meat  of  July  8,  1895^  forfum%9kvng  auppliety  etc. — Continued. 

[NoTS. — Figures  in  large  type  denote  ntea  at  which  oontractH  have  been  awarded.] 

SCHOOL  SUPPLIES— Continued. 


1 
2 
3 

4 

5 
6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 
18 
14 
15 
16 
17 


18 
19 
20 


21 
22 
28 
24 
25 

26 

27 
28 
29 
80 
31 

82 


83 
84 


RKADHKW,  sUPPUOfKNTAL— oontinaed. 

Pratt,  The  Great  West doa.. 

Kelly,  Leaves  firom  Natnre*8  Story  Book do. . . 

Hall,  Little  Flower  People do... 

Newell: 

From  Seed  to  Leaf doz.. 

Flower  and  Fruit do . . . 

Stickney : 

Maop^B  Fables dos.. 

Bobinson  Crusoe do... 

Swiss  Family  Bobinson do. . . 

Hans  Anderson's  Fairy  Tales,  first  series .  do . . . 

Hans  Anderson's  Fairy  Tales,  second  series, 
dozen.. 

Kingsl6y*s  Greek  Heroes doz. . 

Chnrche's  Stoxy  of  the  Old  World do . . . 

Inring  Sketch  Book do... 

Franklin's  Autobiographv do. . . 

Dewey,  Stories  for  Home  and  School do. . . 

Kdaoational  Publishing  Co.,  Stories  of  Industry, 

Svolumes,  per  volume doz.. 

Moore: 

Pilgrims  and  Puritans doz. . 

The  Colony  and  Commonwealth do . . . 

Frye,  Brooks  and  Brook  Basins do. . . 

MANUALS  FOB  TKACHXBS.t 

For  teachers  of  day*school  grades : 

Primanr  Methods,  A merioan  Book  Co . . .  .No. . 

New  Fust  Music  Keader,  Mason do. . . 

Elementanr  Drawing,  Augsburg do... 

Primary  Manual  I'runing,  Cutler do. . . 

Progressive  Lessons  in  Needlework,  John* 
son No . . 

For  teachers  of  reservation  boarding-school  grades : 
Primary  Methods,  American  Biook  Co  — No. . 

New  Second  Music  Beader,  Mason do. . . 

Elementary  Drawing,  Augsburg do . . . 

Primary  Manual  Trying,  Cutler do. . 

A  B  C  of  Swedish  Educational  Gymnastics, 

Nissen No . . 

Progressive  Lessons  in  Needlework,  Hapgood, 

For  teachers  of  advanccHdgrades : 

School  Needlework,  Hapgood No. . 

Educational  Manual  Training,  Schwartz  .do . . . 


a 
a 


p 

6 

Ha 


a 

A 

s 

►■3 


8 

7 


8 

y 

15 
16 
Iff 


a 

5 
4 

a 

4 

8 

11 

5 
3 
6 


79 

193 

94 

65 

91 


39 

»o 

57 
46 

195 

86 

64 
109 


N.  Y. 

or 
Chic. 

New  York. 

N.  Y. 

or 
Chic. 

♦.33 

9.88 
e3.84 
f25.86 
3.83 

4.79 
7.65 

5  3.36 
5.1.36 

5  3.83 
5  3.83 

53.83 
5.1.36 
5  3.83 
59.39 

5.X83 

53.84 

d3.84 

5.74 

5.74 
5.55 

.48 
.90 

.48 
.60 

0.4O 

d.72 

.48 
.311 

.48 

.60 

.60 
.60 

.40 

1.20 

""*••*"• 

*.24 
*.39 

*.42 

1 
........I.. ...... 

*.67 

1 

*.29 

a*. 29 

*.33 

•.33 

♦.83 
a^.29 
a^.38 
a^.21 
a^.33 

♦.50 

04.70 
04.79 
04.79 
04.79 

04.79 
04.70 
04.79 
08.36 
04.70 
05.86 

0  5.36 

••••• "•• 

•••••••• 

'♦.3'9' 
♦.32 

*.50 

*.48 

♦.21 

.60 
.60 

*.33 

*.42 

.60 
.60 

.60 

*.63 

1.00 

I 


1 

2 
8 

4 

5 
6 


8 
9 

10 

11 
12 
18 
14 
15 
16 

17 

18 
10 
20 


21 
22 
28 
24 

85 
26 

27 
28 
29 
80 

81 

32 

83 
34 


tBach. 

♦  Selections  to  be  made  in  accordance  with  provisions  of  new  course  of  study. 

a  Not  Stickney's.  0  Cloth.  0  Cloth,  per  dozen  volumes. 

5  Boards.  d  Boards,  per  dozen  volumes. 
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SCHOOL  81JPPLIE8— CONTnnTBD. 


AlMlract  ef  propoialt rtt«ived and eo*tra«t»  turardaiim  N§k  Torfc  VUf,  amdtr  oAmtMm- 
ment  of  Juli/S,  1805,  for  (urniahing  mipplier,  ttt. — Continnad. 

INUTE Figam  Id  lugstyp*  danato  latoa  at  which  rontnctaliBTBlMUiawBided.] 

SCHOOL  SirrLIEri— CnnllnoHl. 


PolDUoril«livrr>. 


New  York 
ChJoAjpi- 


Ks*  Turk  or  Chlogn. 


MIMVaLB  roH  TEACHEBB—  . 

continued.  , 

Far  tMDltan  ot  advucrd 

ETftdes — Contliiiml.         J 

Tb«  alnyd  Sinlem  o) 

WoDdvcwkfiig,  Baff  I 


Titian  bnardlDg- 


Gnvn'sSohDul  Uvni 
G^|I?lHymMKo«™l 


.doun 

Co.,  Stand  ncil im,. 

Whltu'n  Mew  Cammnr 


ij  11  tncbe* doi. 


».9»   1 

s.rs  1 


a  ZMh.       k  SlngUaunbn*. 


i,9,S.ud4«onbla^      4l,a,l,t,MdtM 


SCHOOL  SUPPLIES — CONTINUKD. 

Abtlract  of  propotalt  reeeived  and  eontracti  airardrd  in 

mcN(  of  July  S,  lSf>:>,  for/nrniiliii-j  aHppliet.  eic. 
[KoTS.-^FIfCOiM  Id  lnrj^ifpedeDotariilHiit'HbKli  contmot 
SCHOOL  SUPPLIES— ConliDDHL 


N'TthTm^Vl^-. 

gSWiii.::::: 

ii' 

trniMd0Utc4,lH(s 

h 

Chi 

1 2.  in 
II.1.W 

Ml.SO 
IIX.IM 

Ml.lW 

1 
1 

New  York 

York. 

1 

*  A% 

a.'*r 

^Jl :::::::. 

» 

a-i  

37  '  4.00 
44  1  S-SO 

;i:!! 

S 

a!.!  ?ss .  ,i;'w 

... 

■"     

10 

3.U0 

9.07    /1.W 

'?,  a-s," 

i? 

3.00 

2.U0 

«t,50 

•i_;m. 

/1. 93 

/4.'io 

38  ' 

.1  Sc 

;;;■;: 

9M9 

33 

».„ 

1.2* 

7.H 

' 

■  Sm  Idiitao. 
a  KaC  anUinP. 
£  Um  CulirorDJ*. 

dSof  Indian  Teiriuiry. 

t  TniMh  ruca.  w  par  Mmplea  of  It  oiled 
nupp.  aoWD  BlieB  aa  preoedinE. 

/In  T^nHnil  <3Ma,  eiriri.t  MlnD<«ol 
MKondbi'loDNiinbAiDrrirsoutllm'.  On 
lollernnd  board  liliPMOiplB,  50crDt»pfr  m 

t  On  iprfna  rollnr. 

I  4tb)'».jlrii<manD<IN<»vM<!licu. 

mM  by  iS.  Unlirumli  unit  .N'eradiL 

n  M  h;  SS, 

BTSbjGl. 

ji  41  bjIT,  IiMlw,  WyoulniE,  and  Uonln 


r  XbySt. 
*  WbrU. 
1  Sib*  34. 
u  41  by  58. 

■  Mbyia. 

«■  SO  by  OT. 
sS2by3«. 

■  M  by  40, 

z  41  by  fit. 

■  sabjsa, 

>  to  by  41. 

■  llbyM. 


SO,  Indian  Ten-lhiry  and  (Iktaboaia, 


Ally  &  Co 
A.tHmatM 


918  SCHOOL  SUPPLIKS^-CONTINUED. 

Aittmet  of  prepotaU  rrerir^  amd  wslroci*  mraried  In  Jf»K  Tork  CUg,  wmdtr  m 
m«al  efJulu  8,  tS35,forf»ntii}iittg  tttppUm,  etc.— Coatiuned. 
IKoTK.— ngDTM  la  Uwg*  tjrpe  deaotB  nte*  kt  wUch  cont 
SCHOOL  SUPPLIES-CoBtinius 


s 

BUckboorit  eruan,  "  Tbe 

■218  '             '                           1           ■             1        ■              1               1 

Blbl«.ii>edlimi*<M...Ha 

Call  boll. do- 

Choico  SelecUon.,    KorU.. 

is; 

i 

::::;:x:.:::  ■':« 

::::  .^ 

; 

h    Clilldren -«    Ettoben   Qmz-  ; 

den,  HnntlDgton-  .do.,.-             » 

. :''™*zt;:d^i'Eu..bo»..  -.ji* 

a  '.  How    We  ue    Gonrsed, 

I>.w« No:.           •! 

.0     ''"*l^'""^"";..Ko              IS 

1 

j 

1  ^ 

4.  BO 

jrViii 

..-.1  i.i« 
1 

!  ■" 

e.im|4.ti 
:  4.oa 

■i:i-:::: 



8 

...J 

IB 

Uood   Monl.  ud  Gentle 
M.mi.n.ao« Ho. 

.a ':::::; 

■-I    ■" 

:::::: 

u 
u 

Elemt-BMofClTUGoTora- 

... 

lit 

17     Uu^o  bo^k.,    in^troetf^ 

! 

1     ■ 

'it 

.»|....L^ 

-•.* » 

..„,.....    .. 

:S-p:   a 

\", 

19 

82 

I-lule[ofpHl.,lnG.ponHl 

i,38S 

'        .M 

» 

'm 

Silting  bm.be.,  flr*t  qoid- 

n 

%l 

: 



«.M 

*.!»   xa 

^-i--.':: 

1  IS 

W'        Inlernat'lonai    Ud- 

!           .bridged No..           31 

^!l-t«ll«p.p.rforp.nm«i. 

\ 

1 

„ 

1 

■■■i-i'« 
1       w 

" 

32 

Qnire.  wltb  .Ingle  IlnM 
numbef-. 

3.M» 

1 

.3' 

„!  .. 

s 

i 

1 

f; 

n 

n 

s 

NuaiTkid.     al3.in<:h.     bMnc] 


.    itRimoHTforwlJu.tlliKfu 


Cb1<»fe.    /Ko.  1.  bHt;  dnllviTHl  In  Cbk'ago. 
IFliiTn.    MprrlOO.    nludoivd. 


SUPPLIES 


FOR  THH 


PACiriC  COAST  AGENCIES, 


AWARDED  IN  SAN  FRANOISCO,  OAL.,  UNDER 
ADVERTISEMENT  OF  MAY  20,  1895. 
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i  SUBSISTENCE  SUPPLIED. 

Abitraet  of  jiropMal*  rccWmd  anii  oonfracf*  dH-orfM  ja  5ait  iiVKMotMO,  C«l.,  >«<«■ 
1  XoTE.  -.Figure*  lu  Ivg*  tjpa  dnnM  rata* 
Sl'BSiaiKNCE  SITPPLIBB. 


i 

■"-"»•—""- 

4S,MO 
ltt,4«S 

..... 

ll,OT» 

i 
i 

~Tobi 

! 

1 

i 

1 

s 

r—"  I 

' 

BscoD,  short,  clear  aidea.  medium  Ihlcknesa.  to  weigli  not 

n|>  in  oratOB      No  bimr  or  iH»g  meat  -nil  be  recolTBil  lbs 

in'doSble  "aV»'!''"o'nu«'b;^gi^io'"by'of"ood  "b.^M'-S 
b„ri.p,  the  outer  one  Bfiunuy iba. 

Coffee.  Diilled.  aound  and  clean,  good  qnalltj.  deiHered  Id 
auLmit^ Tl Iba.- 

Hard  bread,  beat  gnalHy  uied  by  the  Atmy.  pnl  op  In 
strong  boiea  of  Si  ponnduBMb Iba.. 

Eumlny,  good  merchantable  noality.  aoiind,  clean,  not  up 
in  donbFo  bago,  the  tDDer  bag  of  good  aobatanttal  burlap, 
IheontetoDoagunny lb«. 

Lard,  "priina  ateam  '  In  Un  cans  ol  10  pounda  net  anaV., 
packed  in  atrong  baies.  oat  to  eioeed  lOO  pounda  Id  any 

HesK  pork,  well  preiervvd,  aonnd  and  iiweet.  In  good 

barrela  with  sound  heads  and  well  hooped b^ln. 

Rollwl  oals.  good  qoality.  In  pRileboard  bones  of  S  poundi 

Rice,  good  quality,  delivered  in  double  bag.   the  inner 
bag  to  be  of  good  anbsuntial  burlap,  the  outer  one  of 

r.aa 

s 

l,«Ti 

6 

8 

,« 

' 

10 
11 

1190 

K 

14 

«.m 

IB 

! 

18 

Sail,  delliored  In  good  donbis  gaanieat 

Coarse ' lb.. 

Fine,  flt  fo.  Uble  use.  put  up  in  small  bags do  . 

Bunr,  to  be  medium  in  qualltv.  grflnulated.  m  doable  bBg> 
o7  about  IM  pounds  capacity,  the  inner  bag  to  be  of 
good  heavy  muslin,  the  outer  one  anew  guiiny lb.. 

.  I  ; 

f! 

22 

1«.M 

1              ' 

i 

28 

SUBSISTENCE  SUPPLIES. 
adtertiMinent  of  Mag  to,  lS9S,for  furmitUng  iiippliei,ete.,  for  tke  Indian  StnHee. 
M  which  coBtruto  hkvB  bten  *wanl«d,J 

SUBSISTBNCIC  SUPPLIES. 
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■4 

1 

1 
1 

3 

1 

1 
1 

1 

2 

J 

1 
J 

1 
1 

i 
1 

i 

1 

i 

|s 

^ 

1 

I.M 

l.«0 

2.§B 

18.  TU 

1S.W 

IB.  7* 

1T.7« 

18.  TE 
18. 7B 

IT.  so 

18.  M 

i 

Z.M 

9.73 

I?. 

» 

siw 

7.  OS 

«.» 

..» 

8.60 

^, 

1» 

'•> 

4.9S 

4.K 

A.K 

II 

IS 

4,M 

).in 

3.60 

3.7E 

4.M 

3.4» 

*.« 

4.-0 

B.KI  '  IT 



■s;-^ 

.30 

S.SO 

19.00 

O.IE 

■IS' 

S-SfflJ 

it!  00 

in:  01) 

18.00 

1?.00 

18.00 

U.S0 

ra 

27 

Abitr4u4  gfpropotah  raceired  and  eenlrtwlf  nwarthd  li*  5m  Aaaelteo,  (M.,  mmitr 


1 

G1.ASS  No,  e. 

1 

1 

i 
1 

1 

Pi 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 
1 

i 

1^         '        To  lia  dellvsrad  In  Su  ytaaotwo. 

»*,Er.t;;-;i-,idi ii"- 

9,S3S 

as 

'      1      1 

.MM 

1  poDBd  UiiK,  puked  In  ■(»»■  boHw  of 
'      iiotmoretli«nll»poQndaoacB-....lbii.. 

,29 

.at 

1 

1 

1.1 

7     DpiMblnLng do... 

j!!c«a>a.E™H,d                                       d. 
12     Clovci,  BTonnd dci... 

I        1 

1 

SB 

1S3 

■  l.ttM 

.a.:s: 

18 

S 

.72 

iis 

i 

31 

MaaUrd.  ETDimd lb«.. 

Peaohea.  ifried.  rrop  of  18BS do... 

Pappar.  bl..:k,  groiiwt do... 

Mqsu,  umptt^  of  not  Iokh  tbui  5  Mui.di 

1 

.»» 

1! 

.«! 

.MiM 

i 

:a 

IS 

Soda,  atandard  quality,  p«kad  in  atroog 
boiaaofDOtniDrothwi  100  poonda  «ch : 

' 

M     Soda,  waiiilug do...        S,'jai 

SBlSUrcb do...:           »«« 

M  1         In  Iwmla  or  not  eiceedlog  *3  gal- 

1 

.■•4« 

i 

Vn 

In  tRaUoD  W  tin  caoa  und     gaUa           J  WO 
^'"ll^rwU galla                IM 

i-kas" -I"-         ■*ao 

Additional /or  KAoob. 

1 

sg 

i 

.. 

1 

«3 

1 

1 

OBOCERIE8. 
advtrUtemuit  of  May  to,  1S95, /or  ftiniiiliing  lapplia,  etc — Contiouad. 
baen  swanledO 

OKOCEKIES. 
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1 
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■  OS- 

" 

CHOCKBBY   AND   LAMPS. 


[Hoix — Fipiiw  Id  Urge  i</pe  denote  rktM  (t  w 

CROCKERY  AlTD  LA3IPS. 


'a  been  awaidad.) 


Cluh  No.  ». 

1 

1 

a 
p 

1 

1 
1 

1 
! 

1 

1 

4 

t 

i 

1 

1 

Bowls.  Innutnnei 

iS 

.•s 

l.OD 

.iS 
:S 

■a.M 

:?i 

.4S 
>.84 

1.49 

£.14 

K.38 
4.7S 

4.40 

S  M 

.si' 

w 

1  M 

371 
3  U 

Bnrneni.  lamp,  haav; : 

!u 

.M 

Caateni.  dliiner,  metiil,  or 
twlat«d  win  iVamc,  wltli 
4to8b0tll« doi.- 

CbunbeTH.  w  i  111  uuvpra,  Iron . 

1 
IS 

lo 

3i 

■  ■A 

a 

14 

0.99 

^fe:;;::;:::::t:: 
Vi-:::::::::::-..3r:: 

M««t.  M-lnoh do... 

VaRet>Ua,wlthoutcOT- 
en doi.. 

I.aiiip  ahadaa.  i»p[<r,  wilh 
wlrarlmB dot.. 

Buif,  glaai  or  metal 
rount.    heavy    metal 
braokel.  wilh  humor. 
chlmDBy,  ai..!  «,««■!- 

■".::.:: 

1.00 

S.3S 

4.20 

11 

IS 

Id 

.60 

u 

IB 

IB 

Heavy,  g^u,  or  mt.el 
ftiuiit,Ul.lP.iioloVBr 
lllnohealiigh.  iii<-tsl 

XS".':""?.". 

Stndrut,    ons    biimer, 
with  T.nni<.r,  shmle, 
i.ndohimney...,N<... 

SBfDtr,  beod.   metal, 
wlti'   burucr    ami 

in 

30 

51 

e.T5 

».90 

33 

^trvi:^^^.^^r  ■:    -■■ 

Suu-hnmFr.  Xo.  Odoz.. 
Son-l,i,™er,Ko.  l.do-.- 
KuB.biiroM,  _No.2  do... 

■I 

40 

fl 

1.00 
.8« 

SB 

.» 

M 

Luupwicka.  toiled: 

■For  hanging  iMhul.r 

:8i' 

O-SS 

Tin 

.014 

.03* 

■s 

Hi 

.lo 

.j^ 

ai  1       j'W v. .do.  .        IS 

CBOCKEBY  AKD  LAMPS— CONTnnjED. 


925 

undar  adver- 


» In  Urije  type  dm 
CKOCKKRY  A 


3  LAUFS— CoDtiniud. 


1 

Cue  So.  ». 

CROOEmr  iJID  lAHPIl— 

j 

1 
1 

^ 

1 
1 

1 
1 

s 

1 

1 
2 

1 

! 

1 

& 

PlWhen.lrm.loDe-0.Dfd. 

«"" dM.. 

Wutt!r,Z^qitvt....do.. 

IS 
■8 

a 
a 

1.M 

1.43 

1 

ss 

N 

38 
3S 

4.Vi 
.TI 

:S 

.33 

.» 
.61 

W 

40 

PUtoa,  imDitanc: 

Ki»Hkth„t.  Si  Io  S 

loehM ".a™... 

Uiansr,  S|  to  10  iDchw 
Sun,  4  Io  G  Inohu 

«8 

40 

42 

.4S 

** 

a 

thelainpc.T-Jnoh doi  . 

S:e"*."!^:t:: 

WuhbowU  ud  pttflhen. 
inuutoDe  (Upleoet).doi.. 

.M 

i.sdi 

*^ 

K 

" 

»•■" 

M 

926  PUBiriTUftB   AMD  WOODEK  WABB. 

Abttraet  ofpr»po»mU  r»tii¥»i  aad  oamiraaU  awards  t» 

[Ncm — Fifnnt  In  lat|*  tjpt  A 
FDRMTtOEK  ANB  WOODBH  VASE. 


GlotbM.Urge d».. 

MnMoriag,  t-baahel do... 

Ufuonrlng,  l-bolbel---.--- --,-- Ao--. 

niHikliig.ahoB boiH.. 

Bmrla,  TaadBD.  cbopptDg,  ronnd,  IS-lacfa,  pacli«d  In 

Toweigta  not  Ian  Ibap  27  pound*  per  dcmoD.  In 
buodlea  uf  une  doifln.  maltAl  In  linrUp*, 
AftiDplfA  of  onfl  doB«D  r^uired ' d«,. 

Whlak do... 

Bnreiiiu,  S   dniteni,  burUpped   ud  cnled.  not 

Chain: 

Bred-tut,  oloie  wore doi.. 

Wood,  bow-buk.  4  ■pinilln  <«  bwik do... 

Wood,otBcT.baH-biu;kiiDdaniii.Kitbrod..da... 
Chnrna,  IO-kiUIdd, bsirel lutlern.  TevolTlDe  ...No.. 

Clooka,  peDdDiniD,  8  dAj do... 

Clolbnltn™,  galvinliod  vire,  not  •maUcr  thu  A 
Inohjnlsn^bt  or  IW  fMt,  per  100  fMt tetl.. 

Ueak.  ofllce,  mcdinni  (lie  ud  qiu^ity,  barUpped 

!  dSu*.  «ehool': 

"With  leitta.  doabls.  Ko.  2,  tor  ushoUrc  IB  to  IS 
yoBM  old No. . 

With  xati,  doable.  Nd.1,  for  aoholin  11  to  13 
j-eimold No.. 

^llh  ii»tt«,dDnb1s.Na.S.rorHhoUnB  to  II 
year,  old No.. 

BiKk  mbM,  for dooble,  No. 4 do... 

lITitb  Hftt*.  ainsle,  No,  1,  for  lobolnre  15  In  la 
THinold....". -No, 

^rith  HiiU,  Blngla,  No.  3,  ror  acholan  13  to  16 

_j*mold No. 

wllb  aeata,  ilngle,  Ka.1.  AirichoUn  II  to  13 
vearaold No 

witb  auU.  alnglc,  So-S,  tar  Mtaolar*  S  to  II 
jeiiraotd...... No.. 

Bsok  awt*,  furaln^a,  ITo.1 do.. . 

BiukiiMta.  foraiDgla,  Na.3 do.. 

BxtkaeaU.  fomlnKle,  Nd.> da... 


:a 


FUBNFTUBE   AND    WOODEN   WABB. 
g:lrprliiwm«i(  of  Mai/  311,  1S93,  for  f»r*itki»g  utpplitt,  tic. — Cuntinnod. 
■  I  w?th'h  cimtrkutb  1uv«  be«n  awarded.] 

FDRHITVRE  AND  WOODEN  WARS. 


1 

J 

1 

1 

j 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1. 

1 

i 

1 

1 

To  t»  delivered  In  Sea  rnnolHo. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

.028 

.03t 

3.30 
S.IS 

3.  DO 

l.M 
2. 7" 

s.oo 

l.OU 

IT 

8.80 
11.00 

31 

33 

».1IS 

.«, 

a.  70 

'.IS 

.21 

.n 

.M 

■m 

... 

30 

I4.SO 

9.SS 

3.4S 

3.TS 

»as 

»«5 

!I.S3 
9.  SO 

4.W 

1.30 

*.l>0 
4.30 
3.M 
3.«S 

3.00 

2.M 

2.W 

1.80 

5:!; 

3.10 
2.36 
1.10 
1.3S 

M 

Dt 

1 

3e 

1 

u 

1 

1 

4a 

3  4S 

u 

M 

rUKMirURB  AND  WOODEN  WAKE — CONTINUED. 
Abilrael  of  propmaU  rcceicml  and  conln 

ITRNITUKE  ANM>  W<K)1>EX  W.*ItB— C0Dtisn#d. 


1 

1 

Ci-isH  No.  I«. 

•i 

1 

1 

P 

1 

1 

1       t      t 

To 

bedbUv 

^ 

^"sJiwoJ,  Uck  Mata.  fur  .ingie.  N0.4.N0. 
School,  back  H«ui,fcr  .icgle,  No.5.  .do... 

UppBd  and  craied No. 

Hachinea.  lairlDK: 

F«»ilr.wUb*cover  and  aca^orieado.- 

4 
1 
■• 

at 

98 
NSa 

ss 

rao 

a 
"■ 

iia 

8 

9.44 
9.4* 

J 

1 

t 

1 

m.so 

S.TO 

1,7» 

12.10 

» 

a 

3.4S 

a.  30 



u 

Slngia,B  byS  feetnol  lo-a  than  3S  Iba. 

Heaanrea,  wood.  Iron  bound,  or  all  Iron, 
caaad: 

Palla.  wood,  three  Iron  boope.  heavj,  auble 
pattern- doa. 

pmo«I,:obT30incbea,apoiindaeach.carlnl 
hair,  or  mlied  HIKde.  packed  in  burlepa. 
andc™»d,uotOT«!oln  0  cr»le....^■o..- 
I(a[W.t^■nlU; 

30 

,ao 



1 

^eee;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;!:: 

18 

WaalboardndoQbie  aloe,  in  bimdlAo  of  od« 

il 

40 

Waghntaude.iTDiHl,  papered, and  rrMed.  not 



"75 

43 

** 

■Wrfnj-pra,  clotbea.  '■UnlrarMl."  ot  eqnal! 
No.! do.. 

l.«G 

M 

4D 

1     i     ! 

.—See  alao  Claaa  IT,  Hanlvi 


FUBNITUBE  AND  WOODEN  WARE— CONTINUED. 
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advertisement  of  Majf  tO,  J896,  for  fHmUking  nuppliee,  etc. — Continued, 
at  which  con  tracts  have  been  awarded.] 

FURNITURE  AND  WOODEN  WARE-Oontinaed. 


« 

i 

3 

9 

c 

ii 


a 

^ 

.a 

14 

• 

1 

take 
Co. 

S 

^ 

• 

3 

• 

2^ 

.3 

PES 

The 

Louifl 

• 
1^ 

s 

a 

2 

•^ 

• 

&M 

'i** 

• 

S 

;8 

s 

s 
i 


S 

a 
o 


»4 


a 
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To  be  delivered  in  San  Francisco. 


SO.  00 
22.00 
24.00 
26.00 
30.00 


2.10 
2.35 
2.00 
2.25 

12.00 


22.00 
24.00 
33.00 


37. 75* 


1 
2 
3 

4 


7 
8 

10 
11 
12 


13 
14 
15 

16 
17 
18 


.87 
.»0 


19.0O 
Iff.OO 

.840 


3.58 
4.ffO 

8.00 


.74 
.87 


0B| 

07; 

07i 

07i 

07:  ! 

07f: 


2.65 

2.60 
2.10 


2.16 
2.68 
3.25 

3.13 


3.9ff 

8.10  I 
0.50 

2.50 
1.65 


7.79 

2.85 
4.30 

1.48 
9.10 


7.45 


OU 

07; 

07; 

07; 

07 

07 


2.10 


3.85 
7.75 

3.yo 

1.95 


90 


3.50 
5.50 


.0795 

.071  .or-M 

.07}!    .07 Ai  ! 
.071;    .0744 


.071 
.07; 


I 


1.45  i 
3.00 


2.90 
3.00 


4.20 
4.00 

2.87 
1.35 


•or4ft 

.074(1 


9.SO 


.OTf 

.07; 
.07; 
.07; 
.07; 


1.05 


I 


I 


1.85 
1.85 
1.65 


8.25 


4.50 
2.50 

1.70 
1.40 


a  13  doxen  awarded  to  Harry  Unna,-  12  doieii  awarded  to  Louis  E.  Lake. 
INT  96— VOL  2 69 


19 

ao 

1.00     21 
'  22 


23 
24 
25 


28 
27 


30 
31 

32 
38 

84 
85 
36 
87 


2.50  i  38 
80 
40 


41 
42 

48 
44 

45 

46 
47 
48 

49 
50 


930  SADDLES,  HAENESS,  LEATUBB,  ETC. 

Abttract  of  firopotalu  raxived  and  ccnlraela  awarded  in  Sa»  AuHd*ea,  Col.,  < 
(HoT>_FlgDrw  In  IsTgii  tjp*  damta 
'  SADDLES,  UAHKSiS,  LEATHEB,  ETC- 


BliBketkbsnw... 


:..M-inch.Jo 


,JalDt«t do. 


BmilKW,  naiw.  iMlber  Iwcka  . . 


iwlM,  ind  biiRklno,  miUaiblc  iRn,  X.  C 


i    I 


Bai:U«i.  rtiilor.iji'nli.m 

BadkleH,ral1vr,l>nmeH. 

l-ltiPl> 

finch 

I-lneb 

If  Inch 

BocUh.  rollrr.  luiinuiiH 

i.lncb.loop 

TtonwHrun.  l-iiirU 


lli'able  irvii.  X.  C.  If  incb.. . 
nallEBblelnn.X.C: 


TInnrd  iio 


Bnckb'K.  trace : 

Iflncb.millBiblHLnin  .... 

;l-^neh.  BiBlteable  Iron 

Barrel  ralkr.X.  C,  l-inch. 
Banal  rDllsr,  X.C..  If  Inch 


aip». 


s.kitlr... 


l>ullab<id.lfiDcb 


Oockp.VH.  i>creir«d,Jii[iuiDC<l 


Coltan,  by  bnlf  iaahn ; 

Harae,inedium.lTlnlSlncbea. 

Horao,Uri^,  101  lo:!l  lodiM... 

Un]e,15taiei[nohe]i 

CDiryoombi.UiuiKdiron.H  bun — 


99.AO 
94.00 

9a.ao 


SADDLES,  HASMESS,  LEATHEB,  ETC. 
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advertisement  of  May  tO,  189'f^  forfurnieking  eupplies,  ete.— -Continued. 

at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 

SADDLES,  HAUNESS,  LEATHER.  ETC. 


• 

u 

! 
•3 

Kichard  B.  Dalliini. 

• 

M 

To  be  delii 

Jacob  G.  Liebold. 

1 
1 

• 

a 

el 

a 
a 

■ 

& 

1 

• 

1 

• 

o 

i 

i 

rered  in  San  Francisoo. 

» 

i                         i               i '     

7.20 

1 

1 

! 

2 

1 

8 

, 1 : 

4 

i 

; 

1.9ft 

1M.<N> 
13«0O 

20.00 
22.50 
24.00 

5 

* 

1 

6 

'.'....'.'.'. .- !!!'.*.*!!..' 

7 

2.70 

4.75 

!                3.25 

2.40 

5.90 

12.50 

3.50 

8 

19.20 

9 
10 

11 



1  ' 

1? 

1    

18 

i 

14 

I 
1 .    

■•*•■»•«•*••• 

15 

'••••  ••  ••  •••••• 

1 

16 
17 

.••...^.••...•^ 



18 

19 

.95 
.45 

3.00 

6.00 

1.00 
1.10 

1 

20 

i 

21 
■  22 

.55 

1 

23 
'  24 
'  25 

.57 

1 

1.20 

1 
1 

1.75 
5.00 

1.00 
l.*JO 
l.Tft 

5.00 

.Id 

.25 
.19 
.18 

.*J3 

.50 

1 
I 

1 
1             -     

26 
27 

:::::::::::::::::::::::::;::i:::::::;::::: 

28 

29 

1    Za 

•  30 
'  31 

•••••• •••••*• 

89 
33 

; 

84 
35 
36 

37 
38 
39 
40 

•  •••           ••     ••••  ^   ....••••••• • 

1.M5 

1 
^.^^^^^^^^^^^^1 

2.00 

L75 

-- 

1 

1 

41 

42 
43 
44 

1 

1 

22.50 
24.00 
22.50 

21.00 
25.00 

45 

46 

47 

.95 
1.00 

1.10 

1.18 
1.34 

L96 

1.50 

48 

49 
00 

SADDLES,  HJlBNBSS,  LEATHER,  ETC. — COmiNnED. 

INoTB.— naona  la  iMg*  tfr*  teMt*  *»tm 

SADDLSB.  HABHBS8,  LSATHBB.  BTC-CsotlBDed. 


To  bt  deUrvrad  In 


Slu  IB  mod  20  iDchM,  wood,  abort  clJp. . . 
Hl|h-lop.MD.  ^  X.  C.  plaU. 


Compl^wlth  brawbjue.  ( 
Cmnplata,  without  brew/liln 
Flow,  vltb  Iwckbuid  und  < 


dliTB,  CoDcord  hi 


Light  ilriiiDK 
LeUher.oairikin. 


i  ID  VI  poundB  pe 
S' pound  aldM).. 


SbrMcbinc,  n 
inch 


Rlnn.  hania«.X.lJ 


cbel-pJate,  l)-inch.. 
"i."x.cV: 


iJiBOh- 

'ai,  Afriran : 

Suldlen... 

HbouDtaken' 

AcUiMonal  /«•  fisltm  Aahool. 

ucklu.  X.  C. : 

Tracg,  l)-incb.  double  grip 

Koller  hBrnaaa,!  irmaii  nicb  of  1.),  and  I  incl 
Lsather; 

Kip,  oilgrain... 


SADDLES,  HiatKESS,  LEATHER,  ETC. — COmriNUED. 
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advertUement  of  May  $0, 1S95,  far  fumiehing  9^pU0$,  0to.— Continued. 

at  which  oontnota  have  been  awarded.] 

SADDLES,  HASKE8S,  LEATHER,  ETC-Oontinaed. 


• 

1 

• 

o 

i 

Wakefield  Baker. 

1 

p 

1 

• 

g 

CharleA  E.  MUler. 

• 
• 

ji 

To  be  delivered  in  Sad  Francisco. 

1 

i 

1 

19.50 

1 

2 

8 

.60 

29.50 
24.75 

4 

5 

6 



7 

. 

8 

9 

10 

.65 

.69 

.348 
.298 
.54 

.52 
.42 
.288 
.248 

u 

.56 

.34 
.30 
.47 
.40 
.58 
.40 
.271 

13 
13 

14 
16 

.48 

.70 

16 
17 

18 
19 

.55 

.70 

.98 

.95 

.27 
.32 

30 
21 

23 

23 

24 

25 

■ 

26 

.38 
.55 

27 

1 

SB 

SB 

'" 

80 

2.50 
9.75 
4.50 
6.00 

.11 

1.95 

2.50 

81 

1.98 
3.35 

83 

4.50 
4.75 

88 

3.05 

34 

85 

86 

87 

.55 

88 

.48 

89 

.39 
a.  18 

.888 

16.96 
5.90 

40 

41 

43 

i 

•  Per  foot. 


t  AQRICDLTDSAL   IHPLEUEinb. 

AbttracI  e/prapotalM  rMtived  and  nmtraefa  awariad  1»  San  FrmmeUca,  (M., 
[Non.—Flgiirea  In  brge  tjp*  t»mck 
AQRICULTrKAL  lUPLRURNTS. 


J 

AOBICTULTUUL  MPLIMKNTO. 

\ 

1     i    1 

S   '  n 

1 

1 

1 

i 

li 

1 

1 

, 

64 

I 

AiTajtmaae,  of  3dD«Miboi™piu.li,p*rdonin 
bona «•«•.. 

Ban.  grain,  ipamlnB,  I^.taaahd,  nol  leia  than 

rtuouortiiperdnKn don.. 

Cradlei.KTaln.lHagi'rs.wllhacythsii.  lucked 

1-h'^'iroB  fraiqe.5  LladM,wllh  i>h«l 

-BTt 



3.  BO 

.n  1       .76 

.M 

I 

94 

T 

a^s 

IT) 



t 

ID 

Dlggfra.  port  hole,  itnl  bUdr,  iron  handle,  or 

Fanning  mill Xo.. 

Fi>rka,C.S., packed  In caH»: 

Hajr.  3  oval  tint*.  !>t-f<><>t  hudlM. ..  .dm.. 

S2i".''.?S';i.'!.S,S!s;;;::3:::- 

1.7S 

,.._ 

11 

3 

• 
<  ■ 

s,3oe 
39 

13 

• 

13 

IB 

IB 

Hayfork,  54.  fe«t do... 

Ho5,planl*r»' do.. 

Fick,a(l.ln«b,j;o.l do.. 

n 

•je 

1 

» 

X 

Harrow  teeth,  aqaaru,  |  hj  ID  inchea.  headed 

1           1 

11 

=si,«b!?.':iy;,£.~:..''.is:. 

:::;::::i:::: 

II.  w 

m 

1 

1 

IS 

Grub. oral  nre,  No.  S do... 

Planter«'.9olidahank,8.1wih do... 

KniTM.hay do,. 

Maohlnea,  ilngUtrHa.  donbletreea,  and  DMk 
Toke  complol*  1 
Uowlng.  with  9  doun    riirn  wrllnna 

Bfl 

as 

1 

38.  «a 

30.00 
67.00 

„.„ 

w 

Mowing  >nd  r«p)ng  combined,  will.  1 
doum  eitra  necilona  for  each,  mowing 

»il'pin™''w°5i'  'i"  diiW  'iiai."iiiiimt 

«1 

1 

AGBICTJLTURAL  IHPLEUEKTS. 

adrertiMmatI  of  ifay  fO,  ISSS,  forfumitXing  tHppIiet,  etc. — Continued. 
U  vlilcli  contnota  b>T«  brm  a*ud«d.] 

AOHIOTLTnilAi:.  IMPLEUEXTS. 
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1 

1 

ft 

1     1 

i  1 

i 

a 

5 

1 

=3 

1 
1 

i 
1 

1 

i 

i 
1 

i 

bi 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

I 
B 

To  be  deUrcnd  In  Si 

nFr. 

(i««. 

S.0O 

.'ss 

1 

i           1 

,... 

.so 

.TO 

].« 

2.00 
1.8S 

■ 

JO.OD 

!.M 
18.00 

18.M 

3.44 

6.  IS 

a.  30 
I.  to 

':S 

v| 

3.93 
1.13) 

.crass 
T.ro 

9.48 

sloo 

41.00 

m-oa 

4^119 

[           1             1 

■  ^     1 

1 1 1 ] 

1 

a.M 

INOO 

s 

.M|.r <» 

soo 

1 

aso  a.BD 

t.os 

•I'S 

a.as 

1.70 

a 

1 

u 

18 

.., 

1.05 

,.. 



a.i<.| 

n 

.... 

■i.«- 

I'SD 
l.M 

1.13 

1 

30 

!oj 
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I  AQUIC[JI.TimAL   IHPLEHBtfTS— CONTINUED. 

Abtlraet  ofprvfomU  nutfbMd  WMt  ooMrmett  owonlad  in  San  iV<mel«M,  CM.,  m 
[VOTBr-irigan*  In  Lusa  ^po  disata 
AOKICTn.T1TKAL  IICPI.BUXKIS— CoBtlniud. 
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ASBiCDLTDKAi.  iHpLaiutini— coatlaDed. 
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KoTt— For  f( 


I— For  fence  irlre  and  other  aarloDltiinl  artk 
iwaidad  to  F.  H.  Xeyi  i  8  to  f.  W.  Tanglm. 


AGBICULTDRAL  IMPLEMENTS— CONTINUED. 
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advertisement  of  May  20, 1895,  far  fum%$hing  auppliea,  ete. — Continued. 

at  which  contracts  hare  been  awarded.] 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLBMENTS-Contlnued. 


Wakefield  Baker. 

• 
• 

B.  F.  Dunham. 
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• 

Charlee  R.  Miller. 
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■»• 
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To  be  delivered  in  San  Francisco. 
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1 10  of  038  for  John  Deere  plow  only,  awarded  to  F.  W.  Vaughn,  at  $2.25 ;  30  of  A,  A,  and  26  awaided 
to  Wakefield  Baker,  at  $1.60. 


I  0LAS8,  OILS,  AND   PAINTS. 

JMraet  o/propMolt  neelved  a»d  amtraelt  auaritd  Iw  San  /V««a<Me,  CmL,  i 
[KoTC. — Tigam  In  Ui(*  tjf»  d*BMi 
GLASS.  OILS,  AKD  PAJKT8. 
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OLAB8,  OILS,  AND   FAINTS, 
odtwtifmuiilo/ifajr  fO,  1895,  for  fumUhing  nppUei,  tie. — Contiuoed. 
tt  iTlil«h  contfuta  hare  bsen  k«ard«d.] 

GLAitS,  OILS.  AHB  PAIXTS. 
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)  GLA88,  OILB,  AND   PAINT8— COKTIITUBD. 

Jhitraet  ofpnpoMUt  Tteeivtdamd  ciMlraett  atBordttl  In  Bom  FtaneiMoo,  Col.,  tMi*r 

IHon.—nfnna  Id  Urg«  qrpc  danoU  ntM 
OLXSS.  OILS,  AND  FAINTS-CoDtlnDHl. 
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OLABB,  OILB,  AND   PAINTS— CONTINUED. 

t  of  ifsjr  10,  1895,  for/HTnitking  tmpplitt,  etc. — Coatinnod. 
bare  baaa  anrdad.] 

OLAB8,  OILS.  AND  PAINTS-CootiniMd. 
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!  BBA8S  Aim  IBON   KETTLES,  TIN,  TINWABK,  ETC. 

Abtiract  e/prcpotaU  itativd  and  eimtrueti  (nmnled  Im  Sau  Frmmaima,  Out.,  m 
[Kotx.'-Flciin*  In  Iki>  tjp*  4iBdto 
BRASS  A>'I>  IRON  KETTLES,  TIN.  TIKWARE,  KTC. 


I  To  W  dolh-emd  Id  au  Tnm- 
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BBA8S  AHD   IBON  KETTLES,  TIN,  TINVABE,  ETC.  943 

adtertittment  of  May  to,  tS95,  for  famUkinf  tappliM,  «lci.— CoutiuiMd.. 
been  BWiuded.j 
BRAES  AMD  IROS  KETTLES.  TIN,  TDTVABE,  STC. 
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944     BBAS8  Aim  IfiON  KETTLES,  TIH,  TIHWAHE,  ETC. — COMTMUBD. 

Abtlract  i>SsT«po»a,U  rtotlMil  dad  eontrxtelt  oMwdcri  I*  8*n  PrtmettM,  Cmt.,  wtttr 

[Mow.— Winm  1m  tor>»  typ«  *»««■  n»m 

BBA8S  AND  IRON  SXTTUB,  TtH,  TINWARE,  ETC.- 


To  bs  dflllTered  In  San  FimnidMHi. 


Dl>h.  Ifkqiurt,  Full  ilu 
DnM,J>piulD«d.huT;  .. 
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BKAS6  AND  IRON  KETTLEB,  TIN,  TIKWARB,  BTC—CONTINUEO.     945 
aiterlitematt  of  Maf  iO,  1895,  for fiimitking  nippUat,  etc. — Coatinned. 
■t  which  contru^  have  been  awanled,] 

BBASS  AND  IROIf  KBTTLIS,  TIN,  TDIWARB,  ETC.— CnnUnucd. 
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aSnullsiM.        ft  850  pound*  ■inrd«l  lA 
IHT  95— VOL  2 60 


[.  U.  HDlbrook :  KM  pounds  airudeil  to  A.  A.  WatkUw. 


946  BTOTES,  HOLLOW  WABE,  Bia 

Jbtlraei  o/pnpo»aU  rteeind  and  e»nlrmtU  mtwdrf  tm  Am  Jt^iBhWy  CmL,  wAr 


STOTZS.  HOLLOW  WAKE,  PIPE,  BTC. 
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VTood.S-lncb,  lenilli  of  vood  U  Inrbn^  orm  not  I»a  than  19 
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14            Coal,  le-inch  rViiuder.  to  widKli  n<>i  JriK  ihnn  m  poaDda  do... 
3S  j         Co«a.  lar^e  iii».  a2.inch  .:yll,»l«-.  to  wrigh  ni.t  W«  than  37S 

J            '""■"'■ "°- 

37  ,         f.^bined  eonl  ai.d  *.Bd.  23  lnebe«  diatneter.  Si-lnrh  beavy 

XoTR. — Illddrra  are  ilao  renncated  tu  quote  jirlrea  for  atorea  eratvd. 

a  Small.         bl.ariK.         sCniti&g  Iwi  aton'ia,  each.  SS  mitii:  rnting  otber  itOTM.  each,  M  omta. 

•FDrnlturrfor  B.»Mhcook  atore  to  coiwiat  of  tbe  ^aUo•>lll|^vlE^  1  tmn  or  at«el  pot  and  oorfTi  1 
iron  or  atM-l  kellle  and  onvpr ;  1  IronnrKtee)  apldcr:  Itln  nteanier  and  cover ;  1  waahbolln  andconr, 
flat  Clipper  bottiim,  21  bv  II  bv  13  inclini,  iron  drop  bandlita.rtvvlul;  1  eoffea  boiler.  S^nart,  Bat  capper 
bollomi  1  tin  toakettli',  copper  b»lluni,8-lui'b;  1  tin  viler  dipper,  Z-quart^  2gqDaRtrD  iNUl«,Bibj1X 
I  ronnd  pui.iliunp  mcA  I}  uihI  3i(uarlL  3  iron  or  nlrel  drlpnlDB  l■■n^  I'J  by  10  Incbea.  »eamleai.  For- 
nlllim  for  otber  nici-a  of  cuok  niove*  to  be  In  proportion.  All  tin  rdmltare  Is  be  made  of  IZ  Us. 
Bach  atuve  innnt  be  nccumpaoledby  ajolutof  pipe,  one  end  Of  which  moK  flt  tbe  pipe  ooUir  and  the 
other  a  O-lnch  pipe. 


STOTEB,  HOLLOW   WABE,  ETC. 

adtrertiMauHl  of  ilag  tO,  1S95,  for  fitntitking  »tippHt»,  elc.— Contf  aned. 
■t  u-hlch  eontncta  IwTa  bMB  mnidsd.] 

8T0TS8,  BOLLOV  WARE,  PIPE.  BIX}. 
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11.00 

»: 

^^ 

3s.*e 

lUW 

1ft.  20 

"* 

14.M 

IT.K 

»!.«» 

10 

7.00 

1 

aaw 

! 

M 

to  CharlM  V.T*s  and  0  to  Bturj  U.  Hdbnok. 


Jlitraet  of  propetaU  reoeiytd  aad  oonlraeli  amirdtd  <»  Soft  nmmatM$,  Cml,,  wi<«r a. 
tUnml  of  i/ajr  SO,  1895,  for  fkrniMkimg  luppUet,  ttc. — Continiwd. 

[Nora Flgant  In  Urg*  tjrpt  deaoH  ralM  at  wbkb  MDtnota  bare  bMB  awudtd.] 

HABDTARE. 
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CuwKo.  IT. 

-1 

i 

Is 

II 

1 

:3 

i 

li 

s 

IB 

»■ 

To  badellrtnd  in  Sas  F™daei>, 

» 

1 

■'J;sr,',:ris:r 

o» 

14.  U 

,111 

1.M 

2.78 

4.ta 

13.00 
.10 

I.TS 

!:S 

S.M 
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1 

i 

■    (:l::t::::::::£::  ...V 

LlDoL do...]         %/, 

ll-lnch do...    l-l-i 

AwU,  C.  8..  auoited,  1 
Xdl™'         do,    :        4 

1 

4 

T 

4  OS 
OS' 

OS 

•i|; 

il 

9.  to    

..«i 

"iir 

1*1  III 

I 

11 

''--.'i?l  „ 

■;:  •:: 

U 

■Mi 
1 

IB 

lern,   tniertcd  bIwI 

13S 

B,oe 

8.78 

.as 

(.00 

.80 



IB 

la 
n 

IB 
10 
SI 

qnalitj  ,...'.... Ib«... 
BelU; 

.041 

3.00 
4. 79 

B.H 

1! 

u 
» 

u 

ss 

Hud,  Ko.  a,  nol-  < 

iBbild ,*r...».ia 

School,   with  fU- 
tarei    for   hani;- 

13 

BeltlDK.  leathers 

1 

.08 

:i8 

.18 

,14 

s 

u 

s 

M 

26            li-incb do...    3N3 

!7'         3l.inch dD-..i     00 

W            Wiiflh do...|  990 

28  1         Slnch do...      90 

M            fl-lnoh do...    aSO 

■IJ* 

i; 

i 

M            :trly,t.incli..do,-       SO 
33  1         S.ply.S-lncb.,dn...i        O 
Ml         «.ply,4.inrli  ..do...         S 
38  1         l-ply.Wnrli  .  do,,,l  S   • 
38           t^T,Bino1i.-do...   400 

;i5 

1 

BlU.«oew.  C.8..  j™- 
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.Vin<^b do...          lA 
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l.SD 

i,n 

.80 

.81 
1,K>' 
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ts 
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HAKDWABB COSTINUBD. 


949 

Hiulrr  ndmr- 


(TTon Fifurc*  In  liirf*  tjps  danote  rata*  *t  wbiob  aootnota  b» 

H  ARDW  A  RE-Cmtlniisd. 


Class  ITa  IT. 

HUUtWABB— OBUUUIWd. 


Blu.  ■agar,  C  S.,  Jgnninga'a  pUtern.  et 
^Inoh 


A-lnoh.. 

tl-Uwli  -- 
llDOh ... 
H-li»li  - 

i'lDOb... 

l-lnoh... 


Twlit  drill,  fbr  metal,  tor   bnm,  sqiuin 

Twist  driir.  for  mrul.  itnight  ibuik.  for 
Intha  and  mKhine  ohiuki.  t  to  t  tooli  b; 


Glnilot,  doublfl  cbt,  t  lo  I  In 


L2J  I  S. 
1.24     Z 


.-Ml 


HABDWASE— CONTIianED. 


[KoiB.  — FifBiM  In  tail*  typ*  denote  r*t««  at  whloh 

BABDWAKB-CoaUniwd. 


i  ,  i 

iS 

i'l  ^ 

1 

1 

ill  .? 
Ill  J 

1 

J 1 

Tobeddiv, 

Ml  In 

SunFnui 

KCO. 

!^ 
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liso 

i.ao 

1.21 
I.W 

1 

1.W 
1.38 
I.SZ 
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«.4T 

:S 

.4a 

1» 

:;::::i:::;: 

1.20 

1.4« 
l.M 

IflO 
2.« 
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s 

ll 

il :::::::::::: 

JV\ 

l-SJ 

M?^ 
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.30      

1 

IS 

It 

lO 

.JM 
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S 

Wl 

■B  ;■? 

>.oa 
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1    ^ 

n 

M 

% 

a.7D 

8.M 
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*« 
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!  HABDWARE — CONTINUED. 

Abttraet  ofprvpotaU  reeeivtd  tmd  eontraelt  awiardad  in  8*n  AwmIm*,  Cmi,,  wtdtr 
(Nom. — Flpiro  In  loga  9p«  danoto  (alM 
HABDWAXE— Coutlaiud. 


Te  ba  ddlrerad 


uklnE.  aHoned . . 
Int.  Jl  brlKllu.  £ 


I,  fuUllH to. 


Sorob.  s-roT,  lo-liich  ■  ■ . 


8tt™B.S-rpw,10.1niih 

VunUh.  all  brlaLlei,  Na.3,  rnUdui 

'WUtewwh.  lU  lirlallM.  S-luch  block,  with  bi 


BatlH,  door,  looie  pin.  wroufibt  Iran ; 

»by!inBh» 

ai>yl|liiefa» 


|i 


3k  by  H  lacbu  . 

4b;3tlD>'Ii«-- 
1  by  i  Uioba . . . 


CkTdii,  ultla I 

CBtehM,  tnm,  nunbnard c 

"taaln.onbls.Blionlinka,l-lDch.nfr  pound 

bulns,  lojc.  Hbvrt  Unka,  wltb  iwitgI,  ordloaTy  book  nudj^b  b( 


ChiMli,  Bold,  octacuiL  I  by  e  Idi 
Cbiaela,  C.  S.,  Mwket  bunitled : 


_._ do»..| 

Inobea do... 


■n 


Finnar.Hnab... 
FinntT.I-Incb... 

Firmer,  {.loob. . . 


adi-srti«rm«iil  of  Mag  tO, 
at  irlilcb  oontnuitii  hHT«  b«i 


HARDWAKB COSTINUBD.  953 

1SS5,  for /nmithtnif  npplict,  ete. — Continned. 

HABDWAUE-CoottniMd. 


j 

i 

i 

3 

3 

1 

J 
1 

1 

i 
1 

1 

1 

S 

S 

a 

1 
1 

1 
& 

1 

i 

Tob*dellvBfM 

Id  till.  K 

nuiclMo. 

i 

4.WO 
T.90 

'J.SS 

.99 

i.ia 
i.t» 

1.34 
1-m 
1.49 

■11 

3 

! 

8 

i6.io 

1.90 

1.90 

1.43 

i.io 

2.00 

2.7S 
2.00 

2.00 

LEO 

2.2S 
£.00 

1       i.io        i.ss 

11 
IS 

1.T3 

s.oo 

,. 

3.M 

■  .4« 

14 

».M 

W 

.SO 

20 

1 

,1; 

27 

iaa^       Us 

» 

I.SJ 

lioo 

,7» 

sa 

;S 



ii— ;.-^;i 

39 

1 

.03 

i.K 

■•^i              ■" 

l',40 

S.M 
1.49 
1.4S 

l.« 

2.00 
£.00 
l.ZS 

l.M 

i 

954  HABDWAEE — COKTIKCTBD. 

Aiitraot  ofpropoMkU  rteeivtd  tuiA  contraeli  aieardad  «■  8mt  FtcMttae,  CW.,  nm 
tiMtneut  of  itaf  20,  ISSi, /or /umMimg  impplUi,  elc.— Coatlannd. 

■IriiDte  ratal  U  wbloh  Antracto  bar*  laiB  ■■■■<§< 


[KoTE^ — Figntc*  Id  Urge  15 


n  A  Kt)  V  A.RE-Coiit  Inn 


tBCh'".'.'.\.'.'.'.'''.'.'.<lo,'.'. 

Z-lnch 

...j„..:i 

I      3" 


Fneo.Un-r.Mir: 

U-iBch'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 
Blnoh . 

FUtinmt,  T-paoDd,  |m 


.0.19       3.4« 


HABDWABE— CONTHTUED. 


— Flgorea  Id  large  type  daw-te  rat 

HA  RD  W  ABB— ContlDoed. 


cmtncti  have  been  awacded.] 


Ill 

1  '■", 


I  be  dellTeied  In  San  Tmideca. 


OoDges.  C.  S.,  eocket,  llnner.  bandltd: 


GrindnroDU.  per  pound  i 

Walghing  to  poundH 

IVeigbing  75  tHiuDdii 

WeigblDelOOpounda 

!  WelghlTii:  :iM  poiinila 

,  UHudaioDa  flivuna.  17  iiiohea.  ini| 
I      patont  cap,  exiTaheavy 

!  Hair  clipper*  . . 


s,C.S.i 


I',  rurgnl.  So.  H 


ing.  ootid.  11.'. ■."■"■.!  l!do!:. I  ft-ia 

iiere.ali>dge.bUck>niitb>',iH>tldt^8.:  | 


I         tJtuoe.KdldC.  »..ai»Sp>aiida..Ko. 
I         Tuck,  iipholataren'  pattrro.  maUa- 

ablalron doi. 

Haapa  andataple*.  mrdlitm do.. 


Hio 
Boo 

"Wh^'diX '""  '"'*'■  "SS' 

SblngliDg.  So.2 do.. 

Ram  extn  heavy,  J,  8.lDah doa. 

joa,  huv;.  ilrap: 

0-Inch do-.. 

J-lncn do... 

jaj^Lgbtatrap: 

0-luch do... 

a-lnch do... 

ka,  hat  and  i'oat.  achoDlhouaapattan, 

Iron 

tajd.per.ODp™oda: ^^ 

^li:::::::;;::;:::;;::::::;-t 

^:::::::::::::::::::::::::S::- 

.rs  '    3.M  !  «.oo 


»r 

,!? 

Mi 

^\ 

**• 

i  2.40 

9^6 


HABDWABE — COHl'lBOED. 


— Flfure*  Id  Urirn  'ypf  dnurte  r«t««  it  which  i 


la  hkT*  bMD  >wai4«d.J 


Claw  No.  «. 

H&KIIW  XKB— CODtlBUFd. 

1 

Iron,  li.nd,p«  100  ponod.! 

i  {;: ^  ;■■:;::;::::;:;::";■■;;::;; :;;; -5^: 

r  100  panD 


?/,' 


tISI :::::::::: 


J     i 

{ 

?   1 

g      , 

-  =  \ 

1 1  ^   1 
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To  br  delirnvd  In  Bui  F 


irnU  rod,  ardinar}'  tlio do. , 

Konray,  I  hy  1 do.. 

S™Ktf!;i 5; 


3.9* 

2!  20 
2.20 
2.20 

a.o« 

S.00 

2.00 
2.00 

IS 
11! 

3.9« 

1.40 
S.40 
.00 

s-ta 

2.  TO 
!.» 
2.H) 
2.10 
1.10 
1.10 

iS 

1.10 

•a 

2.00 
1. 00 

1.00 

3:8! 

5S 

1.M 
1.70 
t.10 
IH 
1.20 
1.10 
1.10 
1.10 
1.10 
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1.00 

fS 

1.0D 

1.00 

1.00 
1.00 

1.00 
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1 

17 
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u 
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1.7S 
1.79 
B.7S 
1.70 
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1 

4S 

■  So  bid*,  to  be  bought  In  O.  M. 


HABDWABE — CONTINUED. 


INOTE, — FIgun*  Id  luge  tjpe  denote  nte*  it  n 

H  ARD  W  A  RE-CoB  tinned. 
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1 
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Iron,  eiieeV  per  ioi  pomide : 
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CarrlDg.  uul  forkii.  dohh  hiin- 
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Chopping,  Iron  hendlea  .dot.. 

DniwlBg.  lO-lnct,  0.  S.,  OK- 

Iirnwlng,  liinchVc.  S.i  our-* 

pontere' doi.. 

HorBBuboelOf do... 

QiinllDE,  e-lncli.  Kor(ir,ebaDr 
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.M 
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1.70 
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HABDWABE — CONTINUED. 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  San  Francisco,  CmUfmmdtr 
tisement  of  May  20 ^  1895,  for  furnishing  supplies,  etc.— Oontlnned. 


[NoTB.— Figuren  in  lar^^e  type  tlenotc  ralPM  at  which  rontrarU  Iwve  been 

HARDWAK£--<:ontinaed. 
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Clash  No.  17. 
HARD  WARE— continueil . 


s! 

s  : 

525  : 


1  i 
2 


1 


a 

9 


S 


9 
9 


I  mm 


8 


• 

1 

I 

Ji 

1 

^ 

9 

t 

o 

S 

^ 

p 

pq 

To  be  deliven^l  in  San  FnuMnaeo. 


3 

4 


5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 


15 
16 
17 

18 


10 
20 

21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
20 
27 
28 


20 
3U 
31 


32 
33 

I 

34! 

35  I 

36 

37 

38 

30 

40 
41 
42 

43 
44 
45 


ladles,  melting;.  5  inch  bowl do/... 

Latchen,  thumb.   Itoic^eii  pattern, 
heavy doz . . 

Locks,  cloHtit.   3^  inch,  iron  l»olt    2 
keys doz . 

LtHrks    minora  1  knob,  iron    bolt.    L' 
kevH  : 
liim,  4  inches doz.. 


llim,  4^  inches do. . . 

Rim,  Ti  incho!* do. . . 

Rim.  6  inches do. . . 

Mortise,  3^  inches do. . . 

Locks,  pad,  br.iHg,  3  innibhrr.  2  keys 
each,  assortctl  combination  on 
each  shipping  order doz . . 


Nails,  wire,  casing    Htt-el,   per  100 
pounds : 

6tl lbs. 

8<l do.. 

Nails,  wire,  steel,  per  100  pi>iin«l.s: 

6d lbs. 

8d.   do.. 

lOd do  . 

12d do.. 

20»l do.. 

30d do.. 

40<1 do  . 

80d do.. 

Nails,    wire,    fence,    steel,    jwr   100 
pounds : 

8d lbs. 

lOd do  . 

12d do.. 

Nails,  wire,  finishiuf?.  steel,  per  100 
pounds . 

6d lbs. 

8<l do  . 

Nails,  horseshoe,  i»er  100  jmundH : 
No.6 lb« 


:i-i9    'J.oo 


» 


.35 
.60 


2.50     3.60     2.45 


1      1.00 


17     1.80     ' 

2.00 

13^ i*J.85 

I      3.00 
8     '4.T5 

:i    6.00 

:i    I.90 


•A 


3.00 
5.00 


1.10 
2.10 
4.75 
2.50 
0.75 


a. 30 

I 

1.25 

■  3.00 

1.80 
2.25 
3.00 
2.05 
4.40 
4.00 

1 
2.50 

4.50 

«.00 

'  0.76 

3.30 
8.85 

2.60 

2.00 

6.50 

4.90 


300 
*JOO 


3.10     3.10 '. 
2.05     4.99 


i2,500     >J.9.) 

1,000     *^.80 


No.  7 do . 

No. 8 do. . 

Nails,  wire,  steel,  per  100  pounds 

Lathe.  3d lbs 

Shingle.  »d do. . 

W  roiiglit.  Od dt) . . 

Nuts,  iron.  Honare: 

For  i-inch  l»oU lbs . 

For  i-inch  bolt do.. 

For  1-inch  bolt do. . 


6,100 
»,800 
»,tfOO 
,5,700 
!  9,000 
l,300 


600 

1,500 

700 


9O0 
lOO 

3S5 

675 

49.^ 


300 

)l,300 

300 


9 
35 
49 


2.65 
2.70 
2.55 
2.45 
2.40 
2.20 


2.80 
2.70 
2.05 


3.80 
3.10 

.102 
.12} 
.10^ 
.11 
.lOi 
.101 


2.95 

2.80 

9.70 

2.65 
2  55 
2.45 
2.45 
2.20 


9.NO 

2  70 
9.65 


3.30 

3.10 

.07 
.07 

.lOi 


3.40  3.80 
3. 10  3. 10 
2. 06     9.95 


.076 
.043  ! 
.03i 


.08  i 

.05 

.031 


2.20 
3.00 
3.00 
9.00 


3.10 
2.95 

2.95 

2.80 

2.70 

9.65 

9.55 

2.45 

S.45 

9.90 


I 


2.80 
2.70 
2.66 


I 


•  •••••. 

a. 40 


2 
S 


6 

6 
7 
,8 
9 
10 
11 
U 
IS 


14 
16 
16 
17 
IS 


3.10     19 


2.16 


S.40 

6.60 
•.80 

S.60 


4.56 


S.86 

2.95 
2.80 
2.70 
2.66 
2.65 
9.45 
9.45 
2.20 


2.80 
9.70 

2.65 


3.30 
3.10 


.141 
.13^1 
.13 


3.80 
.1.10 

3.45 

.08 
.06 
.031 


SO 

21 
28 
28 
24 

26 

26 
S7 
28 


80 
81 


88 


84 
86 
88 

87 
88 
89 

40 
41 
42 

a 

4A 

48 


a  No  sample. 


HA.BDWABE COHTINU&D. 


iNOTS.~-Fl(nre>  In  large  type  dsnota  raUa  at  wblcb  csntr 
SARDW  A  KB-ConlJ  uaed. 


w  bat's  been  awarded.] 
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CU-KO.I,.       1    .1     ;     j 

—nil  I 

■      1                              To  bed 

i  i  i 

1 

1 

J 

! 

j 

1 

K 

UvenidiuSanFmi 

ctoco. 

NiitiLlron.a(]iiar«: 

For  Motb  bolt.  Ibn..       3.S     .«.«     

Far|-lnclibolI.da...    lOT      .09       

FotilnchboU.do...!     TO     09       

Vorl-iiNhbolt.di>..-'     ta       .09       

Ollan.   line,    aedlnm  ' 
atu doi...        Hn     .40            .51   

1  :m|    :7o 

Oilatoiu(.WuhiU  do...'        3     -.'....  9.M       

Heinji lb»..       JO     Hi     .25 

K£:t'a:S;::  S  '  :Hi    ;i; 

Kft';l""fi:    »»  •"'    ■" 

a<(un......-lb>..      90     93          .25 

^r.!''^:^.'t^\  lo OS  

:S1 ::::;:!  S;'  S 
:£,:::::::»,:!! 

.30       .fiol    .Ul    .TS 
3.00    8.V5     5.40 

"I , !  ■» 

:::: 

....;... 

i 

I 

.... 

1 

i 

1 

» 

! 

IE 

1           .           1 

11 

.«! ! 

sa"d?.:: ::.-■.■.■  3?"::   43  ::"::  .os* :;:::: 

.13    25 

.00 10 

•  lO    '    .10 

..1 i 

.35 

!? 

... 

,1^ 

IT 

31 

"":■?..."::"•. iS....,  ...  .„  

...i... 

M 

HABDWAKE — CONXmUED. 

liMd  and  emtraet  avardad  (h  Ba»  I^nelteo,  Col,,  wd«r  mtmr- 
ml  0/  Mag  SO,  1896, /or  fumiiking  lupplioM,  tie. — ConlinoM. 

-Fljfnru  Id  largv  lypedpaoto  ratv*  mt  vbir 

B  A  R  I>  W  ARE— Coutlnned. 


CI.AS11  No  IT. 
H  A»D  W*»B— ronti  nued. 


..do. 

m=^ 

Pll«.I«d.pet[»UDdi 

JoloMr.  a-tnch,   double 
lron,C.? K.I.. 

■nn,  ta\}  «vt  Df  Irons, 

C. ».. Willi  buidl»  So.. 

Skewnbbct,l|-liich.dD... 

Smwlli,  2t  Inch,  doublt> 

ll<n.  C.  S.,  htsvT : 

FUt  IMMo.  7.|nch . . .  .doi. . 

RoundDnw.7  inrh-.do... 


KoMry  iipriDg,  4    t 

Spring,  buni-M,  anHO 


'  RivoU.imn, Hut.  bold; 

A.|nchN.K8 do... 

i-lnoh.No.8. do... 


A  by  IlDchot.. 
iV  by  4  Inohcii . . . 

iVUIncbea .. 

i  by  Z  incbw do... 


Ibyjlinrhsg.. 
IbyallDolHs... 
}  by  4  inolua 


_aj 


HABDWABE — COKTIWCTED. 


'  Son —  FlpirH  In  Urge  type  dcDOte  niMa  HI 


HARD  W  A  RE— Con  U  DOMl . 


To  be  dellTsreil  in  Sm  Fnncii 


Kale*,  boiwDod.  S-Cnot.  rDnr-rald.  fiiil  bnwi 

Eair  blodea.'  buictas'n'i  'bowVu.'lnVb' '  '*to. '. 
Saw-MtiiT 

ForcroMont  uws do.. 

For  hugduwt do.. . 

Sawn: 

Buk  (or  HmgD).  IZ'iDoh do.. 

Book.  lyamed.  oomp]«te.  30'lDcta  bUde, 

ClrooUr,  IZ-ioth  rip No., 

CircnlBri&O-lneb  rip ...do.  ■ 

CcDMcat,  7  fett.  Unga  riTeted  on .  .do. . 

Croucat, «  rHt.  one  man do... 

Hand,  26-Inch,  II  to  g  poinln  to  tbo  Inob 

Hind,  ze-incb,  T  lo  a  poInU  to  tbe  Inch 

Band,  ZS-incfa,  B  to  10  polnU  to  ttie  Inch 

Keyhole,  l2-lnoh  cumpati ...do».. 

Ufiflt.  bntchern',  bow»  ZQ4ucii do.  - . 

Rip,28-lncb.S  points do.. 


Letter,  at-oonoo B 

PUtform.  t.OUO  ponndit,  drop  lover, 

platform.  1,(00  ponnda,  drop  lever, 
wheels... S 

iciuon,  ladiH(',B-Iiicb.C.8.,fiillsI»,cc 
qnidlty a< 


176   11.3 


■  9.SO 

0.00    tin 


l.TO  ■  l.TS     3.2S  !      2.0 


a  » timiti  to  #^B^d  a 

QTT  06 — TOL  a    ■     61 


HARDWABB — CONTISUBD. 


II  Urgf  type  denote  ntta  tt  wl 
IURI>WARB-Coii 


»t«lBllt, 
qui.  fly . 


rronV  "n 

■M-.llKlK 

-r 

Si; 

Sbim.  inr 
Hn.S 

<^"i-^l.W 

...    lIlM,' 

Ku,  4. 

aiBTWi,  in 
tinfnuu 

Sprit>E>.  .1 

nVwin.; 

....rto— 

rl«,  will 
«T,  .pin 

IS 

l!evel,»H.llng, 

Tu  b.'  i1tllT.T«I  In  S»B  Fmi 


HABOWIBB COITTtNUED. 


[NOTC— figiuea  ia  luEn  typo  dmote  ntM  at  ubioh  oMitnaU  Iuts 
HAKDWABB— C«atlSD<d. 


1 

£■ 

1 

1 

Club  No.  IT. 

1 

&: 

1 
3 

1 

» 

1 

1 

j 

1 

Tobt 

«.{ 

*i"^ 

3 

8  A'nir'*'"-'^'"™'" '""'*■"'■ 

.Mt 

.W 

|^i&:::;-v:;;::;:;:: 

.07 

a 

:S§ 

10 

«s 

.OB 

ll-lDOb 

IJA 

w 

—do... 

.lO 

.10 

.10 

» 

w 

j»o 

T«h».  out,  fnll  half  weight,  per  <1<»«i 

•sss 

Sf.SS.XSfiil-""-- 

.■« 

.M 

ta 

TSM  uhI  lUcB  (1  ewb  for  V as.  4S,  S7 

ae,  wid 

4 

».oo 

2.30 

in 

47 

I.1W 
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HABDWARE— COHTINUED. 


1 

2 
3 

4 

S 
6 
7 
8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 

14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 

21 
22 
23 

24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
80 

31 
32 
33 
84 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 


Jbiiraoi  of  propoioU  received  and  otmUrtuste  awarded  in  Sam 

[  Von.— Fignna  in  large  type 
HARDWARS—Continned. 


Clam  No.  17. 
HABDWABE—  continued. 


Toe  calks,  steel : 

No.  1 lbs. 

No.  2 do.. 

No  3 do.. 

Tongs,  blacksmiths',  20iDch palra. 

Traps  with  chain : 

Beaver.  No.  4 No. 

Mink.  No.  1 do.. 

Trowels,  lOlinch: 

Brick doa. 

Plastering do.. 

Tuveres  (tweer),  iron,  dnok's-nest  pattern,  single,  No.  2,  fieavy No. 

ValTes,  globe: 

|-inch do.. 

|-inch do. . 

1  -inch do. . 

1|  incb do.. 

ifinch do. . 

2  inch do.. 

2iinch do.. 

Vise; 

Blacksmiths  ,  solid  box,  50  pounds,  6-inch  Jaw.  per  ponnd do. . 

Blacksmiths',  solid  box,  40  pounds do.. 

Carpenters',  oval  slide,  4- inch  Jaw do. . 

WaMhers.  iron : 

For  ^inch  bolt lbs. 

For  V^inch  Iwlt do. . 

For  l-inrh  bolt do. . 

For  J.jnrh  bolt do. . 

For  ginch  bolt do.. 

For  J-inch  bolt do.. 

For  liiK'h  bolt do.. 

Wedges,  -w'oo<l  chop|)er8\  solid  steel : 

5  pound,  i)er  pouud No. 

6-pound,  per  pound do.. 

7-pound,  per  pound do.. 


9 

4 

19 

8-19 

11 

19 
19 


11 

9 
9T 

9 

I 

1 
1 

19 
19 

3» 

lO 
73 
Aft 

39 


ITA 


34 


HABDWABE — CONTINUED. 
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under  advertUemeni  of  May  SO,  1895,  for  fumUhing  $upplie9,  etc.— Continued.  « 
at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 

HARDWARE— Continaed. 


M 

S 

2 

o 

M 


.12 


6.80 
5.00 
7.85 
6.00 
.45 

.90 

.27 
.36 

.78 
l.OO 

1.18 
5.00 

.09f 
.11 

il.95 

.05II 
.05 
.04^ 
.03| 
.03 
.098 
.09| 

.04 

.054 
.08 

.04 
.064 
.08 

.04 
.054 
.08 


I 


o 

il 


o 


» 

s 


To  be  delivered  in  San  Francisco. 


.22 
.29 
.40 
.85 


1.28 
2.47 


.054 
.054 
.054 


.38 
.19 

6.5« 

8.15 

.65 

.21 

.28 

.88 

.82 

1.20 

1.23 

2.55 


.07 

.06 

.05 

.034 

.0.3 

.03 

.034 

.04} 


.04  J 
.04} 


.20 
.97 

.36 
.78 


1.18 
9.95 


i 

.a 
a 

a 

Q 
(4 


.0^ 
.OT)} 
.32 

.75 
.50 
.25 
.15 

8.40 

9.00 

1.49 

.25 
.34 
.44 
.97 


1.22 
2.80 

.15 
.15  I 


074 
064| 
05{i 

! 


.04 

.on 

.03 
.03 


.06| 
.06| 
.06| 


I 

S 


i 


5.25    21 
4.75    22 


8.00 

.07 
.06 
.05 


23 

24 
25 
28 


.034  27 
.03  28 
.03  29 
.03    30 

.04}  31 
32 
33 

.04}  84 

j35 

'36 

.04}  37 

j38 
89 
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HABDWARE — CONTIiniED. 


Jbitraoi  of  prapo$dl$  received  and  oonlractf  awarded  in  San  FraiuieoOf  Cal., 

[Von.— Figan*  in  large  type  denote  ratee 
HARDWAB&— Continned. 


1 
2 
3 

4 

S 
6 
7 
8 

0 
10 
11 
12 
18 

14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 

21 
22 
23 

24 

25 
26 
27 
28 
20 
80 

81 
32 
88 
84 
85 
86 
87 
88 


Toe  calks. steel: 

No.  1 lbs. 

No.  2 do.. 

No  3 do.. 

Tongs,  blacksmiths'.  20-iDch pairs. 

Traps  with  chain: 

Beaver.  No.  4 No. 

Mink.  No.  1 do.. 

Trowels,  lO^-inch : 

Brick dos. 

Plastering do.. 

Tuveres  (tweer),  iron,  dnok*8-nest  pattern,  single,  No.  2,  fieavy No. 

Valves,  globe: 

!-inch do. . 
-inch do. . 
-inch do.. 

1)  inch do.. 

if-inch do.. 

2- inch do.. 

2|-inch do.. 

Vise: 

Blacksmiths  ,  solid  box,  50  poands,  6-inch  Jaw,  per  ponnd do. . 

Blacksmiths',  solid  box,  40  pounds do.. 

Carpenters',  oval  slide,  4-inoh  Jaw do . . 

Washers,  iron : 

Fori-incbbolt lbs. 

For  i/\i-inch  bolt do.. 

For  |-inrh  bolt do. . 

For  {.inch  bolt do. . 

For  I  ioch  bolt do. . 

For  f-inch  bolt do . . 

For  1-iuch  bolt do.. 

Wedges,  wood  choppers',  solid  steel : 

5- pound,  per  pound No. 

6-ponnd, per  ponnd do.. 

7-ponnd,  per  pound do.. 


IM 

4 
13 

3-1  i» 

11 

19 
1*J 

39 
11 

9 
97 

9 

1 
1 

1 

lO 
lO 

3M 
57 
lO 
73 
55 

3tt 

175 

34 


HARDWAHE — CONTIHUED. 
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under  advertisement  of  May  SO,  1895,  for  furnishing  eupplies,  etc — Continued.  ^ 

at  which  oontracU  have  been  awarded.] 

HARDWARE— Gontinned. 


2 

9 

•3 


.oa{ 

.95 

.12 


6.80 
5.00 
7.85 
IkOO 
.45 

.90 

.27 
.36 
.78 
l.OO 

1.18 
5.00 

.09f 
.11 

9.95 

.05II 
.05 
.04^ 
.03i 
.03 
.098 
.09| 

.04 

.054 
.08 

.04 
.06^ 
.08 

.04 
.054 
.08 


I 


o 
« 


•3 

n 

m 

s 


To  be  delivered  in  San  Francisco. 


• «.«. 
.29 
.40 
.85 


1.28 
2.47 


.054 
.064 
.054 


.38 
.19 

6.5« 

8.15 

.65 

.21 

.28 

.88 

.82 

1.20 

1.23 

2.55 


.07 

.06 

.05 

.034 

.03 

.03 

.034 

.04} 


.04} 
.04} 


.20 
.97 

.36 
.78 


I.IN 
9.95 


i 

.a 
a 

a 

P 
(4 


.QSl 
.052 
.32 


.75 
.50 
.25 
.15 

8.40 

9.00 

1.49 

.25 
.34 
.44 
.97 


1.22 
2.80 

.15  : 

.15  I 


& 


I 


.66 
.15 


9 

10 

11 

IS 

.75    IS 


7.00 
4.00 

8.28 


.22 
.28 
.89 
.85 


I 

a 

4 

5 
6 

7 
8 


14 
16 
16 
17 
18 

1.80  ,19 
2.50  j  20 

6.25  -21 
4.75  22 
8.00  123 


.07  24 
.06  26 
.06  28 
.034  27 
.03    ~ 


.03 
.03 


29 
30 


.04}  31 

132 

>33 

.044  84 

|36 

86 

.044  37 

38 

89 


SA&bWAAS — COHnKDED. 

Abilra«t  o/ propotaU  reoeteai  amd  oantraeU  avardai  i»  9mm  AwMiiov,  Oai.^ 


fXlM  No.  17. 


t)o.lZg»ug« lbs. 

NtklffRBueo rio.. 

K<..ieg«ng« do.. 

No.ZUgwgo do.. 

Ns.Z<  gauge dn,. 

Dr»M,  No.  jagMfo do.. 

Bright,  iron,  So.  lUgaage do.. 

Bright,  inio,  No. IfigBugo do.. 

Cloib,  for  icnena.  p^tcd so.  fl. 

Copper,  No.  IMgmage ^ .Iba. 

Copper,  No.  X)  gftnge do. . 

Coppot,  A-inch ...do  . 

Wire.  i<ro  poloU,  kiirbed,  EalTsuiied,  iDitlD  irina  ddi 
larger  thjui  121  K<^£*<  barbrt  not  larger  Mi4ui  13|  gauge, 
somptefl  Id  oiii*.rod  leDgthareqD&red: 

For  hog  fence,  anace  between  liarba  aot  lo  eioaed  3 
Inchea Iba. 

For  attle  fenoe.  apace  between  barbi  not  to  eio«ad  S 

Wlrefraoe: 

liUpleB,I)-tiieli.  alMl.gKlvuiiMd tb(. 

StreUihara ....,,.,. .._,,.7fo- 

Wrenehe(.*orew.  blaok ; 

S-Ineh dot. 

lOIneh do.. 

lainr-h do,. 

■  per lOOaqiur*  feet.  tKaumplee.  elt* 


DedeUreredlpitao 


aa.«ri 

t.>T| 


HARDWARE — CONTINUED. 
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under  advertisement  of  May  20^  1895^  for  furnishing  supplieSf  etc, — Continued. 

at  which  contracts  havo  been  awarded.] 

HABDW  ARE— Continued. 


Henry  M  Holbrook. 

• 

1 

• 

a 

« 

S 

a 
d 

Q 

a 
a 

0 

m 

• 

§ 

i 

if 

n 

• 

s 

H 

1 

• 

a 

1 

•  To  be  delivered  iu  San  Francisco. 

^ 

.03 

- 

1 

.03 

2 

.034 
.06 

3 

4 

.07 

.....^  ....... 

5 

.16 

6 

•03 

7 

.04 

8 

i                 .  016 

.oil 

1.45 

.Oli 

9 

.15 

10 

1                 .16 

11 

.20 

1 

1  .  

12 

! 

1 

e2.07| 

c  9.971 

2.074 
.37 

2.00 
2.40 
2.80 
4.80 

c2.97i 

e!i.07i 

2.07^ 
.75 

«3.0A 

03.05 

d2.03 
62.93 
9.93 

18 

u 

15 

16 

2.50 
3.00 
3.50 

2.00 

2.00 
2.40 
2.80 
4.80 

17 

18 

2.50 
3.0» 

19 

* 

20 

12. 00                   ft-  00 

21 

«144-ouncero<1.    41,475  pounds  each  awarded  to  W.  B.iker,  Geo.T.  Hawley,  O.  E.  Miller  and  B.  F. 
Dunham. 


PROPOSALS  RECEIVED  AND  CONTRACTS  AWARDED 

IN 

UNDER  ADVERTISEMENTS  OP  JULY  1  AND  SEPTEMBER  14, 1895. 
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COAL. 


AMraet  ofpropo»al$  received  and  oaniracU  award^l  in  Jfaekilmgiam,  Z>.  C, 

[  NoTB.~FigiirM  in  largelgrp*  denote  rataa 


i 


1 
2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

18 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

10 

20 

21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
20 
30 
31 
32 


Pointa  of  delivery. 


Fort  Lewis  School Colo.. 

Grand  Junction  (for  nchool) Colo. . 

Graiid  Junction  School Colo.. 

Fort  Hall  Agency Idaho. , 

Fort  Hall  School Idaho.. 

Fort  Hall  School Idaho.. 

Roan Fork(for  Fort  Hall  Ageney)Idaho . . 
Haskell  Inatitute Kans.. 


* 

m 

o 

J! 

a 


I 

•5 

0 

I 


Soft 
Soft 
Soft 
Lump 
Lump 
Soft  .. 
Soft  .. 
Soft  .. 


a!i.«9    62.00 


Lawrence  (for  institute) Kans. .  <  Soft  . 


Iowa  and  Sac  and  Fox  of  Missoari  ; 

schools Kans..i  Hard 

Kickapoo School Kans..!  Soft  . 


Pottawatomie  School Kans. 


Soft 


a  Screened  Utftliimp.  l^st  in  the  Static.  All 
or  none. 

b  Bituminous. 

e  F.  o.  b.    Best  lump  soft  coal. 

d  Bc»t  lump  soft  coal. 

«  Lump. 

/Rock  Springs  lump.  To  bo  screened  lump, 
free  fruin  stone  and  slack.  Debvered  in  bins  at 
the  school. 

oKock  Springs. 

A  Rock  Springs  lump. 

iRock  Spnngs.  Wyo..  screened  lump. 

i  Rock  Springs  lump  soft  coal 

cRock  Springs  lump  screened  lamp,  free  from 
stone  and  slack;  delivered  on  railroad  track. 

I F.  o.  b.  oars,  Roes  Fork.    Rock  Springs  lump 
soft  coal, 
m  Rich  Hill,  Mo.,  lump. 

n  Weir  City,  Kans.,  lump. 

o Leavenworth,  Kans.,  lump. 

p  Pittsburg.  Kans.,  lump. 

q  Scranton.  Kans.,  lump. 


■I' 


exn 


2,00^9,000 


2,000 


I 
10 
50 


lO 
Ml 


125       19A 


eS.M 

eO.14 


r  Osage  City,  KanM.,  lump 
«Mendota,  lio.,  lump. 

( Cherokee  or  Weir  City  best  screened  lump, 
u  Cherokee  or  Weir  City  mine  mn. 
V  Best  Rich  Hill  screened  lump. 
w  Best  Rich  Hill  mine  run. 
X  Best  Leavenworth  screened  lump. 
y¥   o.  b.  oars,    Lawrence,  Pittsburg,  Kana^ 
lump  coal. 
z  Leavenworth  lump. 

*  Rich  Hill  lump. 
'Frontenac  lump. 
*Frontonacnut. 

*  Weir  City  or  Pittsbnrg  screened  lump,  f.  a  b., 
Lawrence. 

*  Ezcello. 

*  Hunting,  Ark.,  semianthradte,  amdcelesa. 

'  Sheds  at  Institute.  Bi tnminoaa  screened  Inmp 
coal.  Will  forward  Leavenworth  ooal  flrom  eitlier 
Riverside  or  Rome  mine  for  Indian  School,  Law- 
rence. 

*  Pennsylvania  anthracite. 
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undar  adtietHiemtut  of  JWIy  I,  I89S,  for /tumithiug  a 
ti  tiBTe  bBCD  awarded.] 


i 

1 

^ 

6 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

i 

1 

i 

i 

t 

1 

-i 
n 

1 
J 

1 

1 

j 

-•■ 

"'■•'..a 

ps 

(2.«l 

•AV, 

■Is 

s2.n 

'7.*BI 
■l.BO 

pZM 

isi 

»a.K 

■lis 

•s.w 

1.6. » 

aG.H 
»0.» 

10 
13 

17 
» 

"S.M 

"T.OB 

I'B,» 
"G.OS 

"a!  00 

'■8,!S 

'•B.BO 

:S;S' 

U 
28 
20 
»7 

St 

80 

B3 

L_ 

•RiGbHUlliuip. 
■•KIcbHIllmlDenui. 
■'Chsrokes  DDt. 
"Cberokas  lump. 
>*  LexlDgtcm  lamp> 

»Bloh  Hiinamp. 

KOslUuitlinoite. 

'•MaAlwEarnut. 

uUcAlHlcrlDmp. 

"CMjonClly.  Colo. 

■PsnniylvuUturdual. 


"Cbeiokw  ont. 
■■ChenkH  Idbii. 


coal, ud  for  low- 


*■  UoAlotw  > 
"  WolrClljii) 
M  Valr  Clt;,  t 


pittabnig,  Kaa.,  Mraaosd  In 


972  COAL — CONTINUED. 

AlMtract  «/  pfwpoMl*  raealnd  ami  etmlraeU  owordti  is  TPiuMaflMi,  D.  C, 


INoiB.— «(iuM  m 

kMK*tjt«  da-Ob 

»»- 

1 

Folnta  or  dsllTny. 

1 

■s 

1 

i 
1 

f 

1 

E 

s 

I 

3 

r 

i 

1 
1 

1 

4 

i 
1 

i 

1 

l£«.«W..«»t<for«,bo,l,. 

"1 

as 

l«0 

too 
wv 

^T, 

Hcmiit  PlMutSuhoDl, 

M   eS.OA 

rt 

tf4.ni 

iiS 

M.7B 
iT.TI 

Dulutb  (forSUDdiDiRock 

Pip»iUDDScha>I....Uliiii.. 

Oonm  School Uebr. 

Blickimktha.. 

IM 

pILSS 

(g.aa 

/■RS 

l<M 

!fS' 

S«M 

i£ 

GOMM  (.   0.  b.  QUI  or   co>l 

J«r>l Nobr 

Ora.b.  School Nebf- 

Wlnoobaeo  School. .Nebr.. 

Both  Bcboola Ncbr. 

IS 

■I0.« 

so 

•  it.te 

•10.40 

"•■"' 

BNnt  uitbiKits. 

bKecBDtbrKits. 

cDomMtlc  lump  bitmnboo*.      'WiUn 

dHockmg  Valley  (lis  tana  hud  ofiem 

fSonoton.    It  gme  dia.  10  c«Dtal«M 
/PenniylvuilB  uthruiu. 

tCuLoui  loU. 

iSomilim  or  Lthlgh.    OndaUraiy. 


i  Third  Vain,  La  S*Ue.  111. 
IScnoton.    Good  <'lsan  oiwl 
mTUInl  Vali>,LaiSklle,llL    I 
ti  Lehleh  ■ntbnolM. 
c  LukawuDL  Lehigh,  or  » 

f  WUtDlngion,  III..  KreeDed 


COAL — CONTINUED. 
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advertUement  of  July  J,  1895,  forfumUhing  ooal  for  <Ae  JiuKaii  5erTio0— Continned. 
wX  which  oontnots  h«Te  been  awarded.] 
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uFrom  Pittabnrg,  Kans. 

o  "  Peerleea  *'  southern  Colorado  eoft  lump  coal, 
high  grade  biUunlnous,  excellent  in  every  respect. 

to**  white  Ash"  northern  Colorado,  soft  lump 
coaL  high-grade  lignite,  makes  but  little  ash  and 
smoke,  free  burner,  and  hot  fire. 

X"  white  Breast"  Iowa  soft  lump  bituminous 
coal,  low  grade. 

yDu  Quoin,  111.,  lump  coal,  medium  grade. 

z  Screened  soft  lump,  *'  Walnut  Blad." 


1  Rock  Springs,  Wyo.,  scmened  lump  coal,  flzst 
class. 
*Hanna,  Wvo.,  screened  lump  coal,  flnt  claes. 
•Hocking  valley. 

*  Best  grade  Iowa  lump. 

*  Hocking  Valley  lump. 

*  Iowa  lump. 
'Big  Vein,  I>aTi8. 

*  Bloasburg  smithing, 

*  Piedmont  or  Bloesbnig. 
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krinton.    ICgntK  bIsf.  10  cents  per  t<n 
ijKkawaiiDS  uUmclte. 

tblrd  ^eln.  iT^ddIb. 
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dtbl. 
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klndud 
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iM;(tlc.  TowB.  Miwned  lump. 

i  Hocking  T«lley  Mjreeniid  lump. 
[^DDByTTUiU  bud  coil.    ScnnbiD  b( 
■lore,  or  egg.    Largo  egg  or  gnio  IS  oc 


pCommerclel 
lnp,N.Kei. 

fComlloalun. 
accepted  ah  per  nuLroad-expexue 


fnun  OallDp  mlH.  of  Oal- 
o«d,ird(bttoba 


INnt  autbiaoito,  uoked. 
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adwrtisem&Ht  ofJulf  1,  .f896,  forfumUkimg  eoal  for  ike  Indian  8ervu» — Continaed. 
at  which  oontraota  have  b6(ni  awarded.] 
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»4.  :io 
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>3.ftAi  26 

Z5.50 
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u  Based  on  acceptance  of  anthracite. 

V  McAIester,  Ind.  T. 

w  PittMburs,  Kans.,  lump. 

X  Piedmont,  W.  Va.,  smithing. 

y  IMedmont  or  Blossbnrg. 

z  McAIester  lump. 

•  Rich  Hill  lump. 

s  Rich  Hill  mine  run. 

•Weir  City  lump. 

^  Weir  City  mine  run. 


*  Pittsburg,  Kans.,  lamp,  delivered  atCale  sta* 
tion  ou  Frisco  Railway  and  then  placed  in  bins 
at  the  Chilocco  8ohool,  Oklahomai 

•Pittsbaignnt. 

'Pittsbnrff  luuip. 

■Huntinston,  Ark.,  screened  Inmp  shaft  oooL 

*Weir  City,  or  Pittsburg,  Kana.,  screened 
lump  soft  coal. 

*"  McAIester  screened  lump  Koft  coaL 

"BUcksmiths'. 

>'  PemiaylTaala  bard  coaL 
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[Non Flgnns  In  Urfe  tfpe  denols  rata* 


PoiBtB  orddtmy. 


PonuAgtag; 

aiSiohocil 

PoDO  SabMl  and  Aj^do. 


in  Agcno;) B.Dik., 

!n>H  Crark  ud  Lawar 


mlt).'!°.,.'':..T...-.-;;.^....-.aDrt; 

iX-enne  Bl'ai  Agmor 3.D*k. 


Crow  Creek  Agency... 


■u  School 8.  Diik. 


*  Bids  cuDtlnocd  OD  toUowlDg  pbsn. 
■  Blukunllh. 

b  Fltuiborg  unt. 
t  PltUbars  Inmp. 
dMcAleater  lump. 

•  CiinyonCiWegg, 
/Pltlabars.  Kus.,  Inmp. 
aHantln(lon.  Ark.,  Hjnened  lamp  ihi 
AWolrCit;,  Sum.,  (creaned  lump  ibU 
<Pltt»burg.Euiii.,M:nwn«l  lamp  shaf 
i  Weir  CltT  or  Plttiburg,  Sua. 

i  Fiwliiiaiii  oi  Blouborg. 


Bud   . 
Hard.. 


1  Weir  City  lamp. 

«Welr  City  mine  run, 
n  Sonuiton  anUiniclW. 
0  Sonnton  or  Lebigh ;  both  or  nelcb< 

pfioeklng  Valley;  both  or  nellber, 

q  Scnmton  or  Lehigb,  one  deliver]-. 


nutoa  or  i^aign, 
mbnclM,  carlMd 


■  Wlhnlngtan,  111 
(Booking  Valley, 


rload  lots. 
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advertisement  of  July  1,  lS9oj  for  furnishing  cool  far  the  Indian  Service — Continned. 
ftt  which  contracts  have  been  awarde<l.] 


uTo  be  deliverwl  after  the  Missoari  River 
freezes  over,  as  there  is  no  bridge :  so  delivere<l 
last  year. 

vlowa  Block;  delivered  after  the  Missouri 
River  Aneczes  over,  &»  there  is  no  bridge;  so  deliv- 
ered last  year. 

to  Wilmington ;  delivered  after  the  Missouri 
River  fireezes  over,  a«  there  is  no  bridge ;  so  deliv- 
ered last  vear. 

X  Best  nard  nut. 

y  Hocking  Valley  best. 
2  Best  black  smithing  coal. 


I  Lehigh  anthracite. 

*  Hocking  or  Youghiogheny. 

*  Smithing. 

4  Lackawanna.  Lehigh,  or  Scranton. 

*  Hooking  Yallev. 

«  Third  Vein,  llfinois. 
»  Canton,  111. 

*  Blacksmith ing. 

1*  Anthracite     Car  load  lots. 
"  Blacksmith's.    Car  load  lots. 
"  Pennsylvania  anthracite. 
**Liimp. 
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AhHract  of  propo9aU  received  and  eontra^ie  awarded  in  Wa»kimgi4m,  D.  C, 

[XoTB.-  FifDrec  in  burf*  type  donoU 
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10 
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14 

15 

16 


Points  of  delirery. 


Kind  iif  eoAl. 


1 

o 


9        S 


Cbeyenne  Kiyer  Agnncy S.I>mk.. 

Crow  Creek  Agency S.  Dmk. 

Crow  Creek  and  Lower  Bmle S.  Bak. . 

Lower  Bmle  Agency S.  Dak . . 

Flandreaa  School &I>ak.. 


Hani 
B.S.. 


Tons. 


Hard 
Soft.. 


B.S.. 
Hani 
Hani 
RS.. 
Hard 
Soft.. 
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150 
100 


5 
200 
140 

5 
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100 
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Toms,  i 
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11.35 
•8.05 
»t.TO 
••9.95 
10l65 

"12.9A 

■ 

1 

(♦)    ! 

14.25 

<•>         1 

11.35 

laas 

"18189 

1&.25 

"&19 

*  See  bids  for  these  jioints  on  preceding  page. 
■Smithing. 

■Hookinff  Valley. 

•  IlUnois  lamp. 

>*Pitt8barg  lamp,  Pennsylvania. 
"  Soranton  anthracite. 

"Scranton,  if  grate  sice  10  cents  less  per  ton. 


"Mystic,  Iowa,  screened  lamp. 
1*  Hocking  Valley  screened  lamp. 
**  Lackawanna  anthracite. 
I*  Anthracite :  carload  lots. 
IV Blacksmiths';  carload  lots. 
M  Hard  Lehigh. 
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Abtlraet  of  propotaU  nceived  and  conlrael*  airaritd  i»  Waihington,  D.  C,  h 
['SoTE.—PigaKM  In  Urg«  1yp«  denoto 
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1  rieTTeSchoiiI S.Dak  .' 


BoMbii'l  Aeoncy- S.D«k..' 

Raaiiiugn'iIFr(f..rSanleeAgenD;|.S.Dak.. 
'  lifliieun  Slalion  (SilHtun  Ageno;).R.  Dak  . 
[  81i«lOTl  Ageacjr 8.1>»k,. 


YlBklon  Agcncf  Rnd  School  R.ltak. 

I  tinklon  Arodoj S  Dak 

{  Pajillu])  School Waib. 

I  Green  B«j  Agrnc}' Wt» 

I  KcBheni  (for  »r*c«t  B>;) Wta. 
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cnnlt^datfS.lB:  lOlo 


m  track  Plorr*.  S.  Dak. 


a  QuckiDg  Valley,  carload  loU. 
/KratD  Blw. 

jEln  b^lltll^'oo],  WalDul  blool 
iln  bins  at  scIiddI. 
JOn  track  at  I-lcTn'.  S.  Dak. 
lLBCkaHaaiiB.lAtugk.or  Scrani 


(Bcranlon  or  Lehigh,  boll 

tidvertUemenI  of  July  1, 1 

■t  wbirb  GontnoU  bkr*  bMn 
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5,  for  fvrnitiiing  coal/or  ikt  Indian  Serviee — Continued. 
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d  In  douOle  1»ga  of  about  W  iwundi  eub.' 
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IQixsrlerapplea,  packed  In  ba«iiof  lOO  ponndn  usi. 
t»  mii'eU  apples,  packed  in  baiiii  of  100  poands  net. 
n  Evaiioratpd  applaa,  paohsd  In  Itaga  of  100  pounds  n< 
a  Id  double  bagH  of  about  Wpaanda  eaoli. 
p  Domastlo  dr&lk. 
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advtrlUtBient  o/  Saplember  14,  IS9S,  for  fumuking  frmU  (dried)  for  Ike  Indian  Btniot. 
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t  In  bDiM  af  fiO  poundfl. 
u  Hdlf  paacboi.    In  ba^  of  100  ponndB  fluh. 
I  Peeled  p«olieg,    iD  bags  of  IIXI  poandB  e«b. 
u  CuKfomk  nnp«sled  peache*.  Id  doabla  bag*,  oi 
cisd  In  New  Yorli  Clly. 

X  CiltrornU  In  bagii  oT  Bboat  80  pounds  tscb. 

■  Id  oHflnAl  ban  of  Aboat  71)  pooniJa  soch, 

<  Id  boia  of  N  pound*.    So  nBDiple  fumisbad. 
*  In  dODble  bigBt  ootlon  and  pinDjr,  of  90  poondi 


ID  tad  gODD},  of  so  ponnda  «>cb.    To  ba  dallT- 


«Mb.    CaUfomSa  pniiMa. 


REPORT 


OF  THE 


BOARD  OF  INDXAJs^  COMMISSIONERS. 


Washington,  D.  C,  January  15j  1896. 

SiE :  We  have  the  honor  to  sab'mit  the  twenty  seventh  annual  report 
of  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners. 

Since  our  last  report  the  vacancies  caused  by  the  lamented  death  of 
Hon.  Elbert  B.  Monroe  and  Hon.  Charles  C.  Painter  have  been  filled 
by  the  appointment  of  Bishop  H.  B.  Whipple,  of  Minnesota,  and  Mr. 
Francis  E.  Leupp,  of  this  city. 

PURCHASE  OF  SUPPLIES. 

We  have  discharged  the  duties  required  by  law  relating  to  the  pur- 
chase of  Indian  supplies,  assisting  the  honorable  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs  in  opening  bids,  inspecting  samples,  and  awarding  con- 
tracts in  Chicago  from  April  30  to  May  14;  in  !New  York,  from  Jffii.y  21 
to  June  6,  and  again  in  Chicago,  at  a  special  letting,  from  October  29  to 
31.  From  such  oversight  a«  we  have  been  able  to  give  to  subsequent 
deliveries  of  goods,  we  are  confident  that  in  the  main  contractors  have 
dealt  honorably,  furnishing  supplies  equal  in  quality  to  the  samples 
selected.  In  a  few  cases  it  has  been  necessary  to  reject  deliveries  of 
flour  and  shoes.  We  are  glad  to  testify  to  the  vigilance  of  the  inspect- 
ors employed  in  this  service. 

FIELD  WORK. 

After  tlie  award  of  contracts  in  Chicago  was  completed,  our  secretary 
visited  the  La  Poiute  Agency,  in  Wisconsin,  where  he  found  Lieut.  W. 
A.  Mercer,  U.  S.  A.,  an  earnest  and  efi&cient  Indian  agent.  His  scheme 
for  utilizing  the  lumber  by  erecting  mills  on  the  reservations  and 
employing  Indians  as  lumbermen  and  mill  hands  is  a  practical  success, 
and  worthy  of  imitation  at  other  agencies  where  large  lumber  interests 
are  found.  It  is  much  more  profitable  than  the  usual  method  of  selling 
the  stumpage,  and  it  promotes  self-supporting  industry,  the  building  of 
comfortable  houses,  and  many  improvements.  We  would  be  glad  to 
see  the  White  Earth  agent  instructed  to  adopt  the  same  method  upon 
the  great  lumber  tracts  in  Minnesota. 

In  April  last  Commissioner  Smiley  visited  the  Pyramid  Lake  and 
Walker  River  reservations,  in  Nevada,  for  the  purpose  of  investigating 
the  wisdom  of  a  measure  proposed  in  Congress  touching  the  interests  of 
the  Indians  owning  those  reservations.  The  investigation  was  author- 
ized by  the  Interior  Department  upon  the  suggestion  of  members  of 
this  Board  that  the  bill  proposed,  if  enacted,  might  greatly  wrong  the 
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Indians  and  caase  to  the  Govemment  trouble  and  large  expense.  We 
invite  special  attention  to  the  report  of  Commissioner  Smiley,  and  trust 
that  his  conclusions  may  have  due  consideration  should  the  bill  or  any 
similar  measure  again  be  proposed  in  Congress.  We  have  surely  seen 
enough  of  the  disastrous  results  of  removing  Indians  from  their  reser- 
vations, and  of  attempting  to  consolidate  unfriendly  tribes,  and  we 
hope  that  such  experiments  may  not  be  repeated. 

CONFERKNCBS. 

The  usual  public  conferences  with  re]>resentatives  of  religious  socie- 
ties and  otlier  friends  of  Indian  civilization  have  been  held  at  Mohonk 
Lake  and  in  this  city.  The  attendance  has  l>een  larger  than  in  former 
years,  and  tiie  earnest  discussions  of  topics  and  policies,  both  old  and 
new,  clearly  show  that  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  Indian  has  steadily 
grown.  Much  has  been  done  by  tliese  conferences  to  mold  public  opin- 
ion, to  further  wise  legislation,  and  to  promote  reform  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  Indian  affairs.  The  meetings  of  the  secretaries  of  missionary 
societies  with  their  friends  and  supporters  for  rei>orting  progress, 
mutual  counsel,  and  incitement  to  new  effort  have  been  full  of  helpfol 
and  hopeful  interest.  Much  has  been  done  by  the  churches  through 
their  mission  boards  to  instruct  the  Indians,  to  reclaim  them  from  bar- 
barism, and  lift  them  to  a  better  life.  Still  much  remains  to  be 
done,  and  we  earnestly  hope  that  such  Christian  e£fort  may  not  be 
relaxed,  but  increased.  The  organization  of  Young  Men's  Christian 
Associations  by  Dr.  Eastman, and  of  Young  People's  Christian  Endeavor 
Societies,  is  a  promising  movement.  Those  societies  will  help  the 
young  to  resist  the  evils  and  temptations  that  come  in  with  civilization. 
Law  and  secular  education  alone  will  not  save  the  Indian.  He  must 
have  moral  and  Christian  training  to  give  him  the  vital  force  to  coun- 
teract the  enticements  that  tend  to  degenerate  and  degrade  him. 

EDUCATION. 

The  appropriations  by  Congress  for  Indian  schools  for  the  current 
year  are  about  2  ])er  cent  less  than  for  the  previous  year.  Still,  by  rigid 
economy,  the  schools  have  been  maintained,  and  some  progress  has 
Deen  made  both  in  enrollment  and  average  attendance,  as  shown  in  the 
following  table: 

Enrol Imvnt  and  average  attendance  at  Indian  schools j  1894  and  1895. 
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It  appears  from  these  flgares,  whicli  do  not  inclade  the  New  York 
lodians  and  the  Fire  Civihzed  Tribes,  that  there  has  been  a  gain  dar- 
ing the  last  year  of  1,417  in  enrollment  and  968  in  average  attendance, 
and  that  23,036  Indian  pupils,  over  60  per  cent  of  the  school  population, 
are  gathered  for  daily  instruction  and  are  being  trained  in  the  habits 
and  customs  of  civilized  life.  In  the  contract  schools  there  has  been  a 
decrease  of  14C  in  enrollment  and  155  in  average  attendance.  This  has 
resulted  from  the  reduction  of  20  per  cent  required  by  law  in  the  grant 
of  funds  for  schools  of  this  character.  Four  of  these  schools  have  been 
converted  into  Qovernment  boarding  schools,  the  buildings  and  equip- 
ment having  beeu  purchased  or  rented  from  the  owners.  One,  the 
White's  Manual  Labor  Institute  of  Wabash,  Ind.,  has,  much  to  our 
regret,  been  closed.  The  following  t^ble  exhibits  the  amounts  allowed 
for  contract  schools  for  the  current  and  several  former  years: 


,». 
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■«,. 
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Si 
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m.m 
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811,670 

6S3.2U 

537,600 
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Should  the  reduction  go  on  at  the  same  ratio  from  year  to  year,  the 
contract  system  will  eoon  pass  away.  And  we  believe  this  to  be  wise 
policy,  though  we  recognize  and  appreciate  the  grand  work  done  by  con- 
tract and  mission  schools.  But  the  time  has  come,  and  jtublic  senti- 
ment  demands  that  the  Government  make  ample  provision  for  the 
secular  education  of  all  the  Indian  children  and  their  proper  training 
for  the  duties  of  citizenship.  And  our  hope  is  that  snch  provision  and 
large  appro]>riation8  by  the  Geueral  Government  may  not  be  needed 
many  more  years,  and  that  the  whole  work  of  Indian  education  may  be 
transferred  to  State  control.  This,  we  think,  is  the  next  step  and  the 
ideal  aim.  A  good  beginning  has  already  been  made  in  this  direction 
by  placing  iTidian  children  in  the  public  schools,  487  having  been  in 
this  way  provided  for  during  the  last  year.  We  believe  that  the  min- 
gling of  the  races  in  school  will  benefit  both,  and  that  prejudice  against 
It  will  gradually  snbside.  We  heartily  commend  the  purpose  of  Com- 
missioner Browning  to  "further  urge  the  system  during  the  current 
fiscal  year,"  and  trust  that  it  may  be  ra]>idly  and  widely  extended.  We 
recognize  with  approval  the  earnest  efforts  in  this  direction  of  the  sniier- 
intendent  of  Indian  schools.     In  his  late  report  he  says: 
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Nevada,  Minuenota,  WiBconsin,  and  Iowa,  and  I  believe  that  it  will  bo  possible  in 
moHt  of  thesv  States  to  transfer  the  work  of  Indian  e<lncatioD  to  the  Stkte  anthor- 
ities  within  a  comparativuly  short  period.  In  some  of  these  States  I  am  informed 
that  the  subject  will  bo  submitted  to  the  State  legislatures  within  the  near  future, 
and  that  ciforts  will  be  made  to  secure  suitable  muasurcs  looking  to  such  transfer. 

There  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why  the  Chi])pewas,  Mcnomonees,  Oueidas, 
Stockbridges  of  Wisconsin,  the  great  majority  of  the  Indians  of  Michi^^any  the 
Chippewais  of  Minnesota,  the  Sat^  and  Fox  Indians  of  Iowa,  the  Omahas  and  Winne- 
bagoes,  the  Santees  of  Nebraskii,  the  Pottawatomies  and  Kickapoos  of  Kansas,  the 
Cherokees  of  North  Carolina,  and  otliers  Rhould  not  be  cared  for,  so  far  as  their  edn- 
cational  needs  are  concerned,  by  the  States  in  which  they  live.  In  most  of  these 
oases  the  Indians  are  self-supporting  and  fairly  reiuly  to  live  under  the  same  laws 
with  other  citizens  of  the  States. 

A  very  iini)ortaiit  adjunct  to  the  educational  work  is  the  valuable 
service  rendered  by  field  matrons  and  female  industrial  teachers. 
Four  years'  experience  proves  the  success  of  this  method  of  teaching 
domestic  economy  and  elevating  the  Indian  home  life.  No  branch  of 
education  is  more  fruitful  for  the  welfare  of  Indian  women  and  for  the 
protection  of  pupils  returning  to  the  reservations  from  boarding  and 
training  schools.  We  concur  with  the  Commissioner  in  the  hope  that 
an  increase  of  the  funds  for  this  service  way  be  granted. 

THE   INDIAN    TEKRITORV. 

In  our  last  annual  report,  as  well  as  in  vseveral  i)revious  reports,  we 
expressed  our  conviction  that  a  better  government  than  now  exists  is 
needed  in  the  Indian  Territory — a  government  including  the  whole 
Territory,  with  authority  and  power  to  secure  the  protection  and  wel- 
fare of  all  the  people  residing  therein  without  distinction  of  race.  The 
time  has  come  when  the  United  States  must  see  to  it  that  law,  educa- 
tion, and  possibilities  of  Justice  for  white  men,  as  well  as  black  men 
and  red  men,  shall  be  firmly  established  and  maintained  in  that  Terri- 
tory. The  Indians  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  under  the  influence  of 
a  few  shrewd  and  selfish  leading  men,  soem  to  oppose  any  change  in 
their  condition,  and  claim  the  riglit,  under  treaties  with  the  United 
States,  to  be  let  alone  and  to  manage  their  own  affairs.  But  our  clear 
conviction  is  that  they  have  not  faithfully  observed  the  purpose  and 
intent  of  those  treaties.  The  language  in  which  the  original  grant  of 
the  Indian  Territory  was  made  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  as  well  as 
that  by  which  they  made  subgrants  to  otlier  tribes,  provides  i)lainly  and 
eini)hatically  that  the  lands  '*  shall  be  secured  to  tlie  whole  people  for 
their  common  use  and  benefit."  That  this  has  not  been  done  is  well 
known.  A  few  enterprising  and  wealthy  Indians  have  managed  to 
occupy  and  use  large  tracts  of  fertile  land,  while  the  poor  and  ignorant 
have  been  i)ushed  away  into  rough  and  almost  barren  corners.  We 
believe  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  United  States  Government  to  maintain 
its  supreme  sovereignty  over  every  foot  of  land  within  the  boundaries  of 
our  country,  and  that  no  treaties  can  rightfully  alienate  its  legislative 
authority,  and  that  it  is  under  a  sacred  obligation  to  exercise  its  sov- 
ereignty by  extending  over  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Indian  Territory 
the  same  protection  and  restraints  of  government  which  other  parts  of 
our  country  enjoy.  The  Dawes  Conmiission,  appointed  to  negotiate 
with  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  after  a  year  of  fruitless  labor,  have 
come  to  the  following  conclusion : 

It  is,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Commisaion,  the  imperative  duty  of  Congress  to 
assume  at  once  political  control  of  the  Indian  Territory.  They  have  come  with 
great  reluctance  to  this  conclusion,  and  have  sou<rht  by  all  methods  that  might 
reach  the  convictions  of  those  holding  power  in  the  Territory  to  iuduco  them  by 
negotiation  and  mutual  agreement  to  consent  to  a  satisfactory  change  in  their  sys- 
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tern  of  govemment  and  appropriation  of  tribal  property.    These  efforts  have  fa.iledy 
and  tho  CommiBsion  is  driven  to  the  alternative  of  recommending  abandonmeiit  of 
these  people  to  the  spoliation  and  outrages  perpetrated  in  the  name  of  existing  gov- 
ernments or  the  resumption  by  Congress  of  the  power  thus  abused. 
They  therefore  recommend  immediate  legislation  ns  follows : 

(1)  A  Territorial  government  over  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  adapted  to  their 
peculiarly  anomalous  conditions,  so  framed  as  to  secure  all  rights  of  residents  in  the 
same,  and  without  impairing  the  vested  rights  of  the  citizen  Indian  or  other  person 
not  an  intruder. 

(2)  Tho  extension  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  courts  in  the  Territory, 
both  in  law  and  e(iuity,  to  hear  and  determine  all  controversies  and  suits  of  any 
nature  concerning  any  right  in  or  use  and  occupation  of  tho  tribal  lands  of  the  sev- 
eral nationn,  to  which  any  citizen  Indian  or  other  person,  or  the  tribal  government 
of  any  nation,  is  or  may  be  made  a  party  plaintiff  or  defendant. 

In  view  of  the  general  lack  of  information  on  the  part  of  the  pablic 
as  to  the  legal  rights  of  both  parties  under  the  treaties  between  the 
United  States  Government  and  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  and  assum- 
ing that  the  American  people  wish  to  do  nothing  prejudicial  to  the  rights 
of  the  Indians,  this  Board  respectfully  recommend  that  a  competent 
officer  of  the  Government,  learned  in  the  law,  be  instructed  to  make  a 
careful  examination  of  the  treaties  and  prepare  an  opinion  explanatory 
of  this  matter  in  detail. 

LANDS  IN  SEVERALTY. 

During  the  last  fiscal  year,  under  the  act  of  February  8, 1887,  patents 
have  been  issued  to  4,466  individual  Indians,  and  2,385  allotments  have 
been  approved  and  now  await  the  action  of  the  General  Land  Office. 
In  addition  to  these,  2,303  allotments  have  been  completed,  but  have 
not  received  final  action.  The  total  number  of  allotments,  including 
those  made  to  homeless  nonreservation  Indians,  up  to  the  close  of  Novem- 
ber, 1895,  is  49,957,  or  more  than  one-fourth  of  all  the  Indians  in  the 
United  States,  not  including  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  of  the  Indian 
Territory.    (See  table  of  allotments,  page  11.) 

This,  considering  that  nearly  nine  years  have  passed  since  the  general 
allotment  act  was  approved,  does  ^ot  indicate  that  the  work  has  been 
pushed  with  alarmi^ig  hasie.  At  the  same  rate  of  progress  another 
generation  must  pass  away  before  the  work  will  be  completed.  Believ- 
ing, as  we  sincerely  do,  in  the  wisdom  and  utility  of  the  policy  of  giving 
homes  and  citizenship  to  Indians,  we  hope  to  see  the  work  go  ou  with 
increasing  energy  until  the  reservation  system  is  broken  up  and  every 
individual  Indian  shall  have  the  opportunity  which  a  homestead  gives 
of  becoming  a  man  among  men.  Some  will  fail^  as  some  of  all  races 
do.  Some  will  miss  their  opportunities.  Privilege  always  involves 
peril.  Some  will  succumb  to  the  evil  influences  and  temptations  which 
freedom  always  brings  and  go  down  to  ruin.  But  we  believe  that  the 
great  majority,  with  proper  industrial,  moral,  and  religious  training,  will 
safely  pass  the  period  of  trial  and  grow  up  into  stuiSy  Christian  man- 
hood and  enlightened  American  citizenship. 

In  this  connection  we  desire  to  express  our  gratification  at  the  prog- 
ress made  in  allotments  to  the  Southern  Utes  of  Colorado.  When 
completed  this  will  finally  settle,  or  at  least  materially  help  to  settle, 
the  long-agitated  question  of  the  removal  of  those  Indians,  in  which 
our  late  colleague,  Mr.  Painter,  took  so  much  active  interest. 

One  great  peril  to  allottees  is  that  they  may  be  persuaded,  for  a  little 
present  gain,  to  alienate  their  homesteads  by  lease  or  sale.  Acts  of 
Congress,  unwise  in  our  judgment,  make  it  easy  to  do. this;  but  we  are 
glad  to  observe  that  the  present  Commissioner  of  Indian  Aflfair8,.who 
has  large  discretionary  powers  in  this  matter,  is  fuUy  aware  of  the 
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dangers  involved,  and  declares  that  ''the  indiscriminate  leasing  of 
allotments  would  defeat  the  very  puri)08e  for  whU±  they  were  made. 
If  an  allottee  has  the  physical  and  mental  ability  to  cultivate  his  allot- 
ment, either  personally  or  by  hired  labor,  he  should  not  be  permitted 
to  lease  it."  We  have  no  doubt  that  he  will  firmly  adhere  to  this  policy. 
Still,  we  would  be  glad  to  see  it  protected  by  further  restrictions  of  law. 
In  certain  emergencies  it  nmy  be  desirable  that  leases  be  made,  but  the 
Indians  while  under  the  tutelage  of  the  Government  should  have  the 
safeguards  that  minors  have  in  all  civilized  comnninities.  It  would 
relieve  the  Indian  agent  and  the  Int'Crior  Department  of  a  great  load 
of  responsibility  to  have  the  entire  business  relegated  to  the  courts  and 
leases  made  only  upon  permission  of  a  Federal  judge. 

But  the  sale  of  allotted  lands  should  not  be  allowed  under  any  cir- 
cumstances. The  act  of  August  15, 1894,  granting  to  the  citizen  Pot- 
tawatomie and  Western  Shawnee  Indians  theright  to  sell  and  convey 
portions  of  their  allotments,  has  inflicted  great  loss  and  injury  upon 
those  Indians  and  inured  to  the  benefit  only  of  land  sharks  and  specu- 
lators. We  earnestly  recommend  that  the  law  be  repealed  and  that  uo 
more  legislation  of  that  kind  be  enacted.  The  promise  contained  in 
the  patents  issued  to  allottees  should  be  sacredly  kept,  and  the  lands 
allotted  held  for  the  period  of  twenty- five  years  in  trust  for  the  sole  use 
and  benefit  of  the  Indians  to  whom  the  allotments  have  been  made. 
This  wise  and  beneficial  purpose  of  the  general  allotment  act  to  protect 
the  Indians  in  the  possession  of  their  homesteads  should  not  be  annulled 
and  frittered  away  by  specific  legislation.  The  disastrous  results  of  the 
first  experiment  in  this  direction  ought  to  be  a  sufficient  warning  against 
any  repetition  of  the  act. 

FREE   LIQUOR  SELLIWa. 

Another  danger  incident  to  the  allotment  policy  is  the  free  sale  of 
intoxicating  liquors  to  allottees.  Decisions  of  courts  are  in  conflict  as 
to  the  lawfulness  of  such  traffic,  and  no  effective  remedy  seems  to  be 
possible  without  new  legislation  by  Congress.  We  therefore  earnestly 
urge  the  passage  of  the  bill  proposed  by  the  Commissioner  last  winter, 
which  is  as  follows: 

That  any  perHon  who  shaH  sell,  give  away,  dispose  of,  exchauge,  or  barter  any 
malt,  spirituouH,  or  vinous  liciuor,  including  beer,  alo,  and  wiue,  or  any  ardent  or 
other  intoxicating  liquor  of  any  kind  whatsoever,  or  any  essence,  extract,  bitters, 
preparation,  compound,  composition,  or  any  article  whatsoever,  under  any  name, 
label,  or  brand  which  produces  intoxication,  to  any  Indian  to  whom  allotment  of 
land  has  been  made  while  the  title  to  the  same  shall  be  held  in  trust  by  the  Govern- 
ment, or  to  any  Indian  a  ward  of  the  Government  under  charge  of  any  Indian  super- 
intendent or  agent,  or  to  any  Indian,  including  mixed  bloods,  over  whom  the  Govern- 
ment, through  its  departments,  exercises  guardianship,  and  any  person  who  shall 
introduce,  or  attempt  to  introduce,  any  malt,  spirituous,  or  vinous  liquor,  including 
beer,  ale,  and  wine,  or  any  ardent  or  intoxicating  liquor  of  any  kind  whatsoever  into 
the  Indian  country,  shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  two  years, 
or  by  a  tine  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars  for  the  tirst  oU'ense  and  not  less  than 
two  hundred  dollars  for  each  olfense  thereafter,  or  by  both  tine  and  imprisonment,  in 
the  discretion  of  the  court  :  Proridedt  however,  That  when  thepunishmentshalibeby 
fine  the  person  convicted  shall  be  committed  until  fine  and  costs  are  paid,  the 
informers  to  have  and  receive  one-half  of  all  fines  paid  and  collected.  But  itshaU 
be  a  sullicient  defense  to  any  charge  of  introducing,  or  attempting  to  introduce, 
ardent  spirits,  ale,  beer,  wine,  or  intoxicating  liquors  into  the  Indian  country  that 
the  acts  charged  were  done  under  authority,  in  writing,  from  the  War  Department, 
or  any  officer  duly  authorized  thereunto  by  the  War  Department. 

Sec.  2.  That  so  much  of  the  act  of  twenty-third  day  of  July,  eighteen  hnndred  and 
ninety-two,  as  is  inoonsistont  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  is  hereby  repealed. 

This  bill  was  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  but  too  late  to 
receive  attention  in  the  Senate.    We  hope  all  the  friends, of  the  Indian 
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will  use  their  influence  in  its  favor,  and  thus  protect,  so  far  as  law  can 
do  it,  our  new  fellow-citizens  from  the  serious  perils  that  threaten  them 
from  the  liquor  traffic. 

NEW  YORK  INDIANS. 

The  act  of  Congress  approved  March  2, 1895,  making  appropriations 
for  the  current  fiscal  year,  provides : 

That  the  Secretary  of  the  luterior  be,  and  is  hereby,  authorized  to  negotiate  with 
the  O^den  Land  Company  for  the  pnrchaso  of  the  interest  said  company  may  pos- 
sess, if  any,  in  the  Cattaraugus  and  Allegany  Indian  reservations  in  the  State  of 
New  York. 

He  is  also  authorized  to  negotiate  with  the  said  Indians  under  such  rules  and  regu- 
lations as  he  may  prescribe  as  to  the  terms  upon  which  the  said  Indians  will  consent 
to  the  United  States  purchasing  the  interest  of  said  company  in  said  reservations,  if 
such  interest  is  found  to  exist,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  make  a  full 
report  to  Congress  of  his  proceedings  under  this  provision. 

To  conduct  the  negotiation  thus  authorized,  the  Secretary  appointed 
Mr.  Garrett,  of  our  Board,  and  he  had  hoped  to  enter  upon  it  early  last 
summer,  but  certain  legal  questions  having  been  raised  it  was  thought 
best  to  refer  the  claim  to  the  Department  of  Justice  for  investigation 
and  rex)ort.  There  it  still  remains,  and  the  longstanding  difficulties 
and  hindrance  to  the  progress  of  these  Indians  continue  unsettled. 

JACKSONS  HOLE. 

The  details  of  the  troubles  at  Jacksons  Hole,  Wyoming,  are  so  fully 
set  forth  in  the  reports  of  the  Commissioner  and  Secretary  and  in  the 
public  press  that  we  need  not  dwell  upon  then\  at  length.  It  is  now 
well  understood  that  the  alarming  reports  spread  abroad  of  threatened 
massacres  by  the  Bannock  Indians  were  false;  that  no  white  persons 
were  injured  or  in  danger,  and  that  the  only  victims  of  the  disturbance 
were  Indians,  one  of  whom  was  cruelly  murdered  in  cold  blood,  and,  as 
the  district  attorney  affirms,  ^'in  pursuance  of  a  scheme  and  conspiracy 
to  prevent  the  Indians  from  exercising  a  right  and  privilege  which  is 
very  clearly  guaranteed  to  them  by  treaty."  This  right  to  hunt  has  been 
sustained  by  the  United  States  district  court,  which,  in  a  test  case, 
decided  and  "held  the  laws  of  Wyoming  invalid  against  the  Indians' 
treaty."  It  is  also  gratifying  to  know  that  the  Department  of  Justice 
has  taken  under  consideration  the  question  of  prosecuting  the  whites 
who  committed  the  outrages  upon  the  Indians,  and  has  instructed  the 
United  States  attorney  to  indict  the  parties  and  prosecute  the  case 
with  vigor.  We  are  sure  that  all  upright  citizens  agree  with  us  in  com- 
mending the  earnest  and  vigorous  eftbrts  of  the  Interior  Department  to 
vindicate  the  rights  of  the  Indians  and  to  justly  punish  the  perpetra- 
tors of  the  outrage. 

INDIAN  SERVICE  IMPROVTNa. 

In  the  administration  of  Indian  aifairs  during  the  last  year  we  see 
much  to  commend.  We  note  with  special  gratification  the  important 
and  growing  influence  of  the  civil-service  regulations  to  secure  efficiency 
in  the  school  service  and  permanence  in  tenure  of  office.  Great  care 
has  been  exercised  in  the  selection  of  teachers,  matrons,  and  physi- 
cians, and  we  have  gladly  given  such  assistance  as  we  could  in  investi- 
gating the  character  and  ability  of  applicants  for  these  positions.  We 
hope  to  see  the  system  still  further  extended  until  all  the  employees  in 
the  Indian  service  are  brought  under  civil-service  rules.    We  cordially 
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recognize  the  active  efforts  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  in  this  direc^tion — making  appointments 
on  the  ground  of  merit  alone,  and  promoting  from  lower  to  higher  posi- 
tions those  whose  service  proves  them  worthy  and  efficient.  This  is  the 
true  spirit  of  civil-service  reform,  and  we  wish  it  might  be  made  secure 
and  permanent  by  the  sanction  of  law.  It  is  of  gi*eat  importance  to 
secure  a  permanent  tenure  of  office,  both  for  teacliers  of  all  grades  and 
for  Indian  agents.  Acquaintance  with  Indians  and  experience  in  deal- 
ing with  them  are  more  valuable  than  brilliant  ability.  On  this  subject 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  says,  in  his  late  annual  report: 

When  the  size  of  the  reservation  and  the  number  of  people  upon  it  are  kept  in 
mind,  the  opportunity  for  the  a^ent  to  acc^uire  with  each  year  of  bis  service  additional 
information  in  regard  to  the  little  principality  which  he  controls,  coupled  with  an 
increased  intiuenee  over  Iuh  IndiauH,  who  miint  rely  largely  upon  him  for  their  devel- 
opment, renders  manifest  tbe  necessity  not  only  that  the  right  man  should  be  selected 
as  agent,  but  that  he  should  be  kept  in  charge  until  the  agency  can  be  abandoned 
and  th(*  Indians  left  without  further  assistance  or  supervision  from  the  Government. 

In  my  last  annual  re])ort  I  dwelt  upon  the  neccHsity  of  permanency  in  the  service, 
and  Istated  that  it  would  be  possible  to  develop  a  competent,  permanent,  nonpartisan 
Indian  service.  The  classified  service  applied  at  that  time  to  the  superintendents 
and  teachers  in  the  schools,  but  the  Indian  Bureau  was  not  prepared  to  recommend 
it«  extension  on  account  of  the  doubt  felt  as  to  the  possibility  of  obtaining,  through 
the  machinery  of  the  civil  service,  a  suilicient  number  of  competent  employees,  with 
the  peculiar  qualifications  required,  to  fill  the  probable  demand. 

I  am  gratified  to  state  that  the  Commissioner  now  agrees  with  me  in  the  opinion 
that  the  subordinate  force  has  reached  a  standard  of  efficiency  where  no  iiyury  t-o 
the  service  would  result  from  an  extension  of  the  civil-service  regulations  over  all 
of  the  places  not  excluded  by  law.  It  is,  however,  also  important  that  the  office  of 
agent  should  be  made  a  continuous  one,  and  that  the  head  of  the  entire  Bureau 
should  be  free  from  unnecessary  change.  To  secure  this  requisite  permanence  of  the 
service,  I  submit  the  following  recommendations : 

First.  That  instead  of  a  single  commissioner  the  Indian  service  be  placed  in  charge 
of  three  commissioners,  two  of  them  to  be  civilians  appointe<l  from  different  political 
parties  and  one  to  be  a  detailed  army  officer. 

Second.  That  the  tenure  of  office  of  an  Indian  agent  shall  be  conditioned  alone 
upon  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties,  and  that  appointments  and  removals  be 
made  by  the  I^sident  npon  the  recommendation  of  the  three  commissioners  of 
Indian  affairs. 

Third.  That  the  classified  service  be  extended  over  all  the  subordinate  positions, 
both  at  the  agencies  and  at  the  schools. 

We  heartily  indorse  these  recommendations,  and  will  use  whatever 
influence  we  have  to  further  their  adoption  by  appropriate  legislation 
and  Executive  action.  We  are  confident  that  the  proposed  reorganiza- 
tion, making  the  head  of  the  Bureau  and  the  agents  permanent  offi- 
cers, will  greatly  improve  the  service  and  promote  both  the  welfare  of 
the  Indians  and  the  interests  of  the  Government. 

LEGISLATION   NEEDED. 

(1)  To  provide,  as  recommended  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  for 
placing  the  Indian  service  in  the  hands  of  nonpartisan  commissioners 
and  making  permanent  the  office  of  Indian  agent  and  others  in  the 

service. 

(2)  To  provide,  as  recommended  by  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs, for  the  appointment  of  a  competent  superintendent  of  irrigation. 

(3)  To  provide  a  just  and  righteous  government  for  the  Indian 
Territory. 

(4)  To  provide  for  the  education  of  10,000  or  12,000  Indian  children 
now  growing  up  in  ignorance,  and  for  the  extension  of  the  services  of 
field  matrons. 

(5)  To  provide  for  better  reguhiting  leases  and  prohibiting  sales  of 
^^otted  lands. 
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(6)  To  provide  for  the  paymeDt  of  depredation  claims  without  en- 
croaching upon  Indian  trust  funds,  which  are  needed  for  their  support 
and  education. 

(7)  To  prohibit  the  sale  of  intoxicatinf^  liquors  to  Indians. 

Merrill  E.  Gates,  Chairman, 
E.  Whittlesey,  Secretary. 
William  H.  Lyon. 
Albert  K.  Smiley. 
Philip  C.  Garrett. 
Darwin  R.  James. 
Willl^m  D.  Walker. 
Joseph  T.  Jacobs. 
Henry  B.  Whipple. 
Francis  E.  Leupp. 

The  Secretary  op  the  Interior. 


Allotfi^te  made  $iuce  Februarys,  1887,  under  Hie  Dmwee  (geuertU  alloiment)  Act  and  other 
acts  and  agreements  containing  similar  provisions  as  to  allotments. 


ReBervation. 


Number. 


Papago,  Ariz 

Klamath  River,  Cal 

Round  Valley,  Cal 

Miftsion,  Cal , 

Nez  Perce,  Idaho 

Hodoo,Ind.  T , 

Ottawa,  Ind.  T 

Peoria,  Ind.  T 

Miami,  Ind.  T 

Seneca,  Ind.  T 

Shawnee,  Ind.  T 

Wyandotte.  Ind.  T 

Klckapoo,  Kans 

Pottawatomie,  Kann 

Iowa,  Kansaa  and  Nebraska 

Ponca,  Nebr 

Sao  and  Fox^ansaa  and  Nebraska 
Winnebaeo,  ^Kansas  and  Nebraska. 
Devils  Lake,  N.  Dak 


291 
161 
601 

32 
1,900 

68 
167 
153 

65 
302 

84 
241 
159 
587 
143 
167 

76 

1,014 

809 


Reservation. 


Number. 


Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe,  Okla 3, 294 

Iowa,Okla 109 

Klckapoo,  Okla i  288 

Tonkawa,  Okla 78 

Pawnee,  Okla !  821 

Ponoa,Okla 627 

Potto  watomie,  Okla 1 ,  498 

Absentee  Shawnee,  Okla 563 

Sac  and  Fox.  Okla 548 

Grande  Ronde,  Oreg i  209 

Siletz,  Oreg 551 

Umatilla,  Oreg 893 

Crow  Creek,  s:  Dak 829 

Sisseton,  S.  Dak 1,339 

Yankton.  S.  Dak 1,998 

Oneida,  Wis 1,501 

Total 22.261 

Patented 19,812 


Allotments  made  in  the  field  but  not  yet  approved  by  the  Department. 
Reservation.  Number.  ' 


Reservation. 


Number. 


Rosebud,  S.  Dak. 
Yakima,  Wash. 


Warm  Springs,  Oree 

J  icarilla  Apache.  N.  Mex 

White  Earth,  Minn,  (estimated  and  in- 

complete) 

Fond  au  Lac,  Minn 


469 

1,851 
974 
846 

2,220 
351 


!  Moqui,  Ariz 

Klamath  River,  Cal.  (connecting  strip). 

(   Lower  Brule,  S.  Dak , 

!|  Fort Berthold,N.  Dak , 

Mission,  Cal 


1.634 
508 
498 
949 
351 


Total. 


10,651 


Allotments  made  prior  to  February  8, 1887 13,204 

Patented  (estimated)  12, 000 

Allotments  made  since  February  8, 1887,  under  treaties  then  existing 1, 296 
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Allotmenta  to  nanreaervatian  Indiana  under  the  fourth  §ecHanofike  €Ui  of  Ftbrumrif  S, 

1887,  and  amendment  of  hebmarjf  g8, 1887, 


Allotments. 


Allotments  made  and  approved 

AllotmenUi  made  by  agents  in  field  c<*rtitlvd  to  Indian  Oflice  and  awaiting 
action 


Ti>tal 


Kamber. 


Pfeteated. 


RKCAPITU  LATION. 


AllotmentH  ninde  and  appntved  under  act  of  February  8,  1887,  and  similar 

acts 

Allotments  mode  under  Huch  actn  but  not  approved 

Allotments  made  undt^r  treaties  and  acm  piiiir  to  tVbruary  8.  1887 

Allotments  mode  under  treaties  since  Februarj'  8,  1887 

Allotments  to  nonrt>Hervation  Indians 


ToUl 


*  Kstimatcil. 


1,749 
796 


I 


3,545 


22,961 

10,651 

13,204 

1,296 

2.546 


49.957 


19,812 


•12,006 
*1,000 


There  arc  577  allotment  applications  on  file  in  Indian  Office  awaiting  action. 

C.  F.  Larrabrr, 
Chirf  of  JHffieion, 

Indian  Office,  January  IS,  1896, 


APPENDIX. 


REPORT  OF  THE  PURCHASING  COMMITTEE. 

Sik:  In  compliaDce  with  advertisement  from  the  Indian  Bureau,  sealed  |>roposal8 
for  the  following  annuity  goods  and  supplies  for  the  Indian  service,  afl^cultnral 
implements,  wagons  and  tixtures,  harness,  saddles  and  leather,  household  furniture, 
wooden  and  hollow  ware,  glass  and  tin  ware,  stoves,  nails,  hardware  and  iron,  paints 
and  oils,  medical  supplies,  heef,  pork,  bacon,  lard,  flour,  wheat,  com,  oats,  barley, 
feed,  salt,  and  also  transportation,  were  0|)ened  April  30,  1895,  at  the  Government 
Indian  warehouse.  No.  1241  State  street,  Chicago,  111.,  in  tne  presence  of  Hon.  D.  M. 
Browning,  Commissioner  of  Indian  Aflairs;  Joseph  £.  Bender,  representing  the 
honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  three  members  of  the  Board  of  Indian 
Commissioners. 

A  large  number  of  bidders  and  several  reporters  were  present.  Four  hundred  and 
thirty -one  bids  were  received,  and  a  large  variety  of  samples  was  offered.  Mr.  D.  C. 
Cregier  was  in  charge  of  the  warehouse  as  superintendent,  and  the  following  were 
appointed  as  inspectors  of  the  samples  offered  and  to  examine  the  goods  when  deliv- 
ered by  the  contractors  to  see  that  they  were  equal  to  the  samples  firom  which  the 
awards  were  made : 

W.  II.  Crocker,  for  flour,  meal,  wheat,  corn,  oats,  barley,  and  feed;  W.  C.  Crossman, 
for  agricultural  implements;  C.  A.  Reynolds,  for  hardware,  stoves,  tinware,  etc.; 

D.  C.  Cregier,  jr.,  for  paints,  oils,  and  glass;  £.  C.  Hickey,  for  harness  and  leather; 

E.  Thiel,  for  medical  supplies. 

On  May  21,  1895,  sealed  proposals  for  blankets,  woolen  and  cotton  goods,  clothing, 
hats  and  caps,  boots  and  snoes,  notions,  crockery,  lamps,  and  groceries  were  opened 
at  the  Indian  warehouse,  Nos.  77  and  79  Wooster  street.  New  York,  in  the  presence  of 
Hon.  D.  M.  Browning,  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs;  Joseph  £.  Bender,  repre- 
senting the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  several  members  of  the  Board  of 
Indian  Commissioners. 

Many  bidders  and  several  reporters  were  present.  Mr.  H.  D.  Graves  was  in  charge 
of  the  warehouse  as  superintendent,  and  the  following-named  persons  were  appointed 
as  inspectors  of  "sampleii  offered;  also  to  examine  the  goods  when  delivered: 

John  H.  Bradbury,  for  dry  goods;  A.T.  Anderson,  for  clothing;  H.  Wiechman,  for 
groceries;  John  Weber,  for  hats  and  caps;  W.  B.  Hazelton,  for  boots  and  shoes; 
£.  L.  Cooper,  for  crockery  and  miscellaneous  goods;  G.  A.  Ferguson,  for  drugs  and 
medicines. 

On  October  29,  1895,  sealed  proposals  for  stock,  cattle,  and  agricultural  imple- 
ments were  opened  at  the  Indian  warehouse.  No.  1241  State  street,  Chicago,  111.,  in 
the  presence  of  Hon.  D.  M.  Browning,  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs;  Joseph  £. 
Bender,  representing  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  the  secretary  and 
chairman  of  the  purchasing  committee  of  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners. 

Mr.  Cregier,  superintendent  of  the  Chicago  warehouse,  reports  that  goods  in  ten 
different  classes  have  been  rejected  by  the  inspectors  when  delivered  as  not  being 
equal  in  uuality  and  value  to  the  samples  from  which  the  awards  were  made;  that 
some  of  tiiem  were  replaced  by  the  contractors  of  satisfactory  quality  and  value, 
others  accepted  at  discounts  from  2\  to  15  per  cent;  that  some  of  the  flour  had  been 
rejected  as  inferior  in  color  to  the  samples  offered,  but  was  accepted  at  discounts 
from  1\  to  12^  iier  cent. 

Mr.  H.  D.  Graves,  superintendent  of  the  New  York  Indian  warehouse,  reports  as 
follows:  ''That  there  have  been  received  and  shipped  from  this  warehouse  firom  July 
1,  1895,  to  January  1,  1896,  31,199  packages,  weighing  4,966,240  pounds,  an  excess 
over  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1895,  of  7,194  packages,  weighing  933,153 
pounds;  that  very  few  goods  have  been  rejected  by  the  inspectors  on  account  of 
the  quality  not  being  e(iual  to  the  samples  from  which  the  awards  were  made;  that 
all  the  employees  have  performed  their  duties  satisfactorily,  and  that  the  expenses 
of  the  warehouse  have  been  considerably  less  than  in  the  past  few  years.'' 

William  H.  Lyon, 
Chairman  Purchasing  Committee, 
Hon.  Merrill  E.  Gates, 

Preeident  Board  of  Indian  Commiesionera 
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REPOBT  OF  E.   WHITTLESEY. 

Board  of  Indian  Commissioners, 

Waskingtony  D.  C,  June  20, 1895, 

SiK :  Pursuant  to  your  requent,  after  tlic  work  of  awarding  contracts  in  Chicago 
for  Indiau  suppHeH  was  completed,  I  visited  tlie  La  Pointe  Agency,  in  Wisconsin. 

Tlio  Agency  office  is  at  AHulaud,  in  very  commodious  and  well-nimiBhed  rooms,  in 
the  Government  buildiug,  the  most  complete  agency  office  that  I  have  seen,  all  rec- 
ords and  files  being  arranged  in  perfect  order,  easy  of  access  and  examination. 

The  agent,  Lieut.  W.  A.  Mercer,  U.  S.  A.,  has  under  his  charge  seven  reservations, 
widely  scattered,  some  of  which  can  be  reached  only  by  long  and  laborions  Joar- 
neys.  ^  The  total  population  of  these  reservations  is  4,968,  of  whom  1,2^7  are  children 
of  school  ago.  I- or  these  eleven  day  and  two  boarding  schools  are  maintained,  with 
an  average  attendance  of  382  pupils  during  the  last  year.  About  two-thirds  of  the 
school  children  are  without  facilities  for  education. 

In  company  with  Lieutenant  Mercer,  I  visited  two  reservations— Bad  Kirer,  the 
principal  village  of  which  is  Odanah,  10  miles  east  of  Ashland,  and  Lac  deFhunheui, 
about  80  miles  southeast  from  Ashland.  On  each  of  these  reservations  I  found  in 
operation  a  large,  expensive  lumber  mill,  with  the  best  modem  machinery.  These 
mills  have  been  erected  by  Mr.  Justus  8.  Stearns,  under  a  contract  with  Agent  Mercer, 
which  secures  a  fair  price  for  the  dead  and  down  timber,  as  well  as  for  that  standing, 
and  gives  employment  and  good  wages  to  many  Indians  both  winter  and  summer. 
The  results  of  such  enterprise  and  industry  are  seen  in  the  numerous  neat  frame 
houses  scattered  over  the  reservations^  and  in  the  increased  acreage  of  land  under 
cultivation. 

Under  the  wise  and  vigorous  management  of  Lieutenant  Mercer,  these  Indians 
have  ma4le  more  progress  in  the  last  two  years  than  in  any  ten  previous  ycftrs.  The 
svstom  of  logging  aud  manufacturing  lumber  on  the  reservation,  instead  of  selling 
tiie  stunipage  at  a  small  price  per  acre,  might  well  be  extended  to  all  the  Chippew* 
reservations,  and  the  result  would  be  the  saving  of  millions  of  dollars  ana  the 
encouragement  of  thrii't  and  industry. 

At  Odanah  I  viHit«d  the  Catholic  contract  school.  The  buildings  are  clean  and 
comfortable,  with  room  for  about  UX)  pupils,  and  the  school  seems  to  be  well 
conducted. 

At  Lac  de  Flambeau  Agent  Mercer  has  just  completed  large  frame  buildings  for  * 
Government  boarding  scnool,  with  capacity  for  120  scholars.  The  site  is  an  ideal 
one — on  a  pine-clad  peninsula,  with  the  clear  lake  on  three  sides,  and  with  ample 
grounds  for  recreation.  The  agent  hopes  to  have  these  new  buildings  fhmisfaed  a&d 
the  school  opened  on  the  Ist  of  September. 

A  comparison  of  the  present  contentment  and  prosperity  of  these  Indians  with  the 
conditions  that  existed  a  few  years  ago  affords  a  striking  illustration  of  what  one 
earnest,  energetic  man  can  do  when  he  is  the  right  man  in  the  right'place. 
Very  respectfully, 

E.  Whittijisey,  Swreiary. 

lion.  Mekrill  K.  (Jatks,  Chairman, 


UEVORT  or  ALBERT  K.  SMILEY. 

MouoNK  Lake,  N.  Y.,  June  27, 1895, 
To  iha  Vniied  States  Hoard  of  Indian  Commutaionera : 

Some  members  of  our  Honrd  suggested  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  that  Senaw 
bill  No.  09,  Fifty-third  Congress,  second  session,  which  had  been  indorsed  by  the 
Secretary,  might  not  be  for  the  best  interest  of  the  Pyramid  Lake  and  Walker  Kiver 
Indians,  and  also  suggested  that  our  hoard  should  send  one  of  its  members  to  those 
reservations  tu  examine  into  the  provisions  of  the  bill  and  report,  if  desired  by  the 
Secretary ;  whereupon  the  .Secretary  formally  requested  the  Board  to  make  such 
inquiry,  and  I  wfw  delegated  to  perform  this  duty. 

1  reached  Pyramid  Lake  Reservation  April  21,  189.5,  and  very  carefhllv  inspected 
the  lands  under  cultivation,  the  dam  which  diverts  the  water  from  the  Truckee 
Kiver  and  the  ditrlies  leading  thereto,  and  the  proposed  new  ditch  to  bring  water 
from  the  Truckee  River  from  a  point  high  up  in  the  mountains  for  irrigating  new 
lands,  both  on  the  reservation  and  outside  thereof.  I  also  visited  the  mtlker  River 
Reservation  Indians  and  inspected  their  lands.  I  examined  the  improvements  made 
at  both  reservations,  and  ascertained  the  views  of  the  Indians  at  both  reservations 
in  regard  to  the  proposed  removal  of  the  Walker  River  Indians  to  the  Pyramid  Lake 
Reservation. 

The  Indians  at  both  reservations  have  irrigating  ditches  already  constructed  and 
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larffe  bodies  of  land  vary  well  fenced  and  under  good  cnltivation,  raising  alialfa, 
barley y  wheat,  potatoes,  and  other  yegetablaa.  They  are  increasing  from  time  to 
time  the  acreage  of  cultivated  land,  aud  show  a  very  commendable  zeal  in  making 
improvements.  The  diverting  d^m  at  Walker  River  Reservation  is  a  new  one,  and 
has  proven  a  success.  The  diverting  dam  at  Pyramid  Lake  Reservation  is  made  of 
loose  stones  and  brush,  which  allows  much  of  the  water  to  pass  through  it  in  the 
dry  season,  when  water  is  most  needed.  A  uew  dam  should  be  built,  at  a  cost  of 
about  $3,300,  as  recommended  by  Agent  Wooton  in  a  letter  to  the  Commissioner, 
dated  October  9,  1894.  Should  a  new  dam  be  constructed  the  irrigating  system  at 
both  reservations  would  be  in  good  con  lition,  unless  new  lands  were  brought  under 
cultivation,  which  would  require  an  extension  of  ditches,  at  but  little  expense. 

An  important  portion  of  Senate  bill  No.  90  is  a  scheme  to  build  a  new  ditch  to 
bring  the  water  of  the  Truckee  River  to  the  reservation.  An  engineer,  T.  K.  Stewart, 
surveyed  a  route  for  the  ditch  at  a  cost  of  $1,500,  and  made  plans  and  estimates. 
This  plan  is  made  the  basis  of  the  proposed  expenditure  of  a  very  large  sum  by  the 
Government.  In  Mr.  T.  K.  Stewart's  report  to  the  Government  the  length  of  the 
ditch  is  given  at  45  miles  and  18  chains,  but  the  width  and  depth  and  the  amount  of 
water  it  will  carry  are  not  mentioned  in  the  report.  The  ditch  is  to  be  an  open  one, 
without  any  lining  of  stones  or  cement.  A  large  portion  of  the  way  it  passes  over 
soil  composed  of  loose  material  very  absorbent  of  water. 

In  my  judgment,  the  whole  river,  if  turned  into  the  ditch  during  the  dry  season, 
would  be  absorbed  and  never  reach  the  Indian  reservation.  The  plan  proposes  to 
irrigate  17,000  acres  belonging  to  the  whites,  and  also  the  town  of  Wadsworth, 
before  reaching  the  new  restricted  reservation.  Mr.  Stewart,  in  his  report,  esti- 
mates the  cost  of  the  ditch  at  $119,000,  but  I  think  this  estimate  is  entirely  too  low. 
A  serviceable  ditch  would  cost  from  $200,000  to  $300,000.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the 
town  of  Wadsworth,  and  17,000  acres  of  irrigable  land  belonging  to  the  whites,  first 
receive  the  water  of  the  proposed  new  ditch,  and  the  Indian  lan£  are  at  the  exteeme 
end  of  the  ditch. 

Even  if  the  water  of  the  Truckee  River  could  be  carried  45  miles — which  is  quite 
improbable — the  chances  of  the  Indians  ever  receiving  any  water  from  the  ditch  are 
extremely  doubtful.  The  Indians  already  have  a  good  supply  of  water,  and  the  new 
ditch  would  doubtless  take  all  the  water  of  the  Truckee  River  in  the  dry  season, 
and  thus  render  useless  all  the  present  ample  supply  of  water  to  the  reservation. 
This  proposed  ditch  is  entirely  in  the  interests  of  the  whites,  and  very  much  to  the 
detriment  of  the  Indians. 

The  Pyramid  Lake  Indians  need  all  the  bottom  land  for  their  own  use,  and  this 
scheme  is  ostensibly  to  furnish  water  to  irrigate  dry  lands  upon  which  the  Walker 
River  Indians  are  to  be  removed. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  bill  requires  the  Walker  River  Indians  to  be  removed  to 
Pyramid  Lake  Reservation  within  one  year  from  the  passage  of  the  bill,  but  does 
not  stipulate  when  the  ditch  is  to  be  completed  to  irrigate  the  dry  land  upon  which 
they  are  to  be  removed.  The  Pyramid  Lake  Indians  and  the  Walker  River  Indians 
are  living  on  lands  which  they  have  occupied  from  time  immemorial,  and  are  well 
content  and  prosperous.  The  Indians  at  the  two  reservations  are  vory  hostile  to  each 
other,  and  most  emphatically  opposed  to  being  placed  together  on  one  reservation. 
The  Indians  at  both  reservations  are  already  nearly  self-supporting,  and  are  well 
able  to  take  care  of  themselves  without  help,  except  in  the  eaucation  of  their  chil- 
dren. If  the  Walker  River  Indians  are  removed  they  will,  without  doubt,  be  ren- 
dered paupers,  to  be  supported  by  the  United  States  Government. 

The  Carson  and  Colorskdo  Railroad  passes  through  almost  the  entire  length  of  the 
Walker  River  Reservation,  and  to  obtain  this  privilege  the  railroad  company  agreed 
to  allow  the  Indians  to  ride  free  in  their  cars  and  to  transport  their  products  free. 
The  railroad  company  have  been  charging  the  Indians  for  carrying  their  products, 
contrary  to  their  agreement,  and  have  been  forced  to  refund  a  part  of  these  charges 
by  threats  of  prosecution  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  Government. 

It  is  my  belief,  which  is  shared  by  nearly  all  the  people  I  conversed  with  in  Nevada, 
that  this  railroad  company  is  responsible  for  the  attempts  to  remove  the  Walker 
River  Indians  from  their  valuable  lands,  and  thus  free  themselves  from  their  contract 
and  open  the  Indian  lands  to  white  settlers. 

Pyramid  Lake  abounds  in  fish,  and  the  Indians  obtain  a  bountiful  supply  for  their 
own  use  and  sell  a  large  amount  to  the  whites.  It  is  very  important  that  this  lake 
be  reserved  exclusively  for  the  Indians,  as  it  is  an  important  element  in  their  sup- 
port. Senate  bill  No.  99  proposes  to  cut  oft'  all  the  north  shore  and  a  large  portion 
of  the  west  shore,  where  nearly  all  the  fishing  is  done.  This  would  nearly  destroy 
the  Indians'  fishing  ground. 

The  town  of  Wadsworth  is  situated  entirely  within  the  Indian  reservation,  and 
the  white  settlers — or  squatters,  as  they  are  termed — have  gradually  extended  their 
ranches  down  the  river  toward  Pyramid  Lake,  till  now  they  have  all  the  available 
tillable  land  for  many  miles. 
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Senate  bill  proposes  to  restore  to  the  pablic  domain  all  the  Indian  land  sonth  of 
the  north  liue  of  township  No.  21,  which  north  line  is  abont  6  miles  north  of  Wada- 
worth.  Nothing  is  said  about  compensating  the  Indians  for  this  land  taken  from 
them,  llie  settlers  have  never  paid  anything  to  the  Government  for  the  lands  upon 
which  they  have  settled  contrary  to  law.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  should  be  a  uur 
remuneration  to  the  Indians  if  this  land  is  given  up. 

In  1892  a  commission  composed  of  Mr.  Ormnby  and  Mr.  Morgan  and  one  other  person 
negotiated  with  the  Indians  for  the  sale  of  this  tract  (reserving  106  acres  on  which 
the  school  building  is  situated)  for  the  sum  of  $25,000,  to  1>e  paid  in  cattle.  If  this 
agreement  failed  to  be  ratifie<l  by  Congress  within  a  year,  it  became  nnll  and  Toid. 
Congress  failed  to  ratify  this  agreement  in  time. 

I  bad  the  male  Indians  assembled  and  had  them  vote  on  two  propositions:  First, 
all  voted  against  receiving  Walker  Kiver  Indians;  and,  second,  all  voted  in  favor  of 
renewing  the  agreement  made  with  Commissioners  Ormsby  and  others. 

I  think  the  plan  of  parting  with  these  lands  near  Wadsworth  a  good  one,  both  for 
the  Indians,  who  can  well  spare  this  tract,  and  for  the  whites,  who  have  no  title  to 
the  lands  tbcy  occupy.  It  is  desirable  that  all  the  lands  lietween  the  two  lakes, 
Pyramid  and  Winnemucca,  be  held  for  the  Indians.  All  the  land  is  already  in  the 
reservation  except  a  small  strip  on  the  west  shore  of  Lake  Winnemucca.  This  is 
unsurveyed  Government  land,  and  only  a  small  tract  has  been  improved,  mainly  by 
one  settler,  and  this  claim  could  probably  be  extinguished  for  about  $2,000. 

One  good  feature  of  Senate  bill  No.  li^  is  that  it  puts  this  narrow  strip  in  the 
reservation.  lu  Senate  bill  No.  99  it  is  recommended  tliat  a  fence  be  built  irom  tiie 
north  end  of  Pyramid  Lake,  at  the  mouth  of  Puhruii  Creek,  to  the  north  end  of  Win- 
nemucca Lake,'  to  keep  off  white  intruders  and  prevent  collusion  between  whites  and 
Indians. 

Cattle  belonging  to  the  whites  now  range  freely  between  the  lakes  on  Intlian  lands. 
These  intruders  should  be  removed  at  once,  or  at  least  as  soon  as  the  Indian  cattle 
need  it  for  grazin^i^  purposes.  The  four  or  five  white  settlers  should  also  be  removed 
from  the  west  side  of  Pyramid  Lake,  and  if  any  have  just  claims  for  improve- 
ments, as  they  assert,  they  should  be  allowed  proper  compensation. 

Senate  bill  No.  99  appropriates  $250,000  for  the  building  of  the  45-mile  ditch  and 
for  the  removal  of  the  Walker  Kiver  Indians.  The  suggestion  is  made  that  the  sale 
of  land  supplied  with  water  from  the  new  ditch  will  more  than  repay  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  large  expenditure.  I  think  the  Government  will  never  get  any  proper 
return  for  its  large  investment. 

The  main  features  of  Senate  bill  No.  99  are,  in  my  o])inion,  very  injurious  to  the 
interests  of  the  Government  and  the  Indians. 

The  480  Indians  at  Walker  Kiver  Reservation  have  been  encouraged  to  improve 
their  ancestral  lands,  and  are  now  happily  situated.  To  remove  them  arbitrarily 
from  their  homes,  to  which  they  are  greatly  attached,  and  place  them  alongside 
another  hostile  band  is  an  outrage  unworthy  of  a  civilized  people. 

I  do  most  earnestly  hope  thut  this  bill  may  not  receive  the  approval  of  Congress. 

Alkkrt  K.  Smilet, 
Member  of  United  States  Board  of  Indian  CommisMtoneri. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  INDIAN  COMMISSIONERS  AT  THE 
THIRTEENTH  LAKE  MOHONK  INDIAN  CONFERENCE. 


FIRST  SESSION. 

Wkdnesdav,  October  9,  1895, 

The  thirteenth  session  of  the  Lake  Mohouk  Indian  Conference  began  Wednesday 
morning,  October  9,  1895,  assembled  at  the  invitation  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  K.  Smiley. 
Among  the  guests  were  representatives  of  the  Government  at  Washington,  men  of 
all  professions,  army  officers,  and  several  Indians.  After  the  morning  devotions 
Mr.  Smiley  opened  the  conference,  and  in  a  brief  speech  welcomed  all  who  were 
present  to  participate  in  the  proceedings.  He  nominated  as  the  presiding  officer 
President  Merrill  E.  Gates,  who  was  unanimously  elected.  As  Dr.  Gates  was  delayed, 
so  that  he  could  not  be  present  at  the  opening  session,  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  was  elected 
to  preside  during  the  morning  meeting. 

Dr.  Abbott,  in  taking  the  chair,  reviewed  rapidly  the  changes  that  have  taken 
place  in  Indian  affairs  during  the  past  few  years.  After  speaking  of  what  the  Lake 
Mohonk  had  done  toward  bringing  the  reservation  system  to  a  close  and  inaugurat- 
ing a  broad  educational  system  under  the  charge  of  and  supported  by  the  Govern- 
ment, he  continued  as  follows: 

Now  there  remain  some  other  questions.  What  shall  be  done  for  the  protection  of 
the  Indian  while  he  is  in  the  transition  state?  He  has  his  land  given  to  him;  but 
he  is  not  taxed,  because  experience  has  shown  that,  if  his  lands  could  be  taxed, 
there  was  danger  that  they  might  be  taxed  away  from  him.  What  is  to  be  done  in 
this  direction?  For  my  own  part  I  am  very  sure  that  the  Indian,  during  the  period 
of  transition,  should  have  a  right  wherever  he  is  to  appeal  to  the  Federal  courts; 
but  it  is  certain  that  to-day  in  many  localities  he  is  neitner  amenable  to  law  on  one 
side  nor  able  to  appeal  to  the  law  on  the  other.  I  hope  we  shall  have  a  clear  state- 
ment of  some  of  the  injustices  and  wrongs  growing  out  of  that  condition  and 
suggestions  as  to  what  practical  remedy  can  be  devised,  and  put  into  execution  to 
get  for  the  Indian  that  protection  of  law  which  is  the  basis  of  all  civilization.  Then 
there  is  the  Indian  Territory,  which  stands  in  a  i)eculiar  relation,  different  from  the 
reservations  in  general.  It  is  not  for  me  to  give  any  statement  of  what  that  differ- 
ence is,  but  the  commission  that  has  been  appointed  to  inquire  into  this  has  gone 
far  enough  to  discover  great  wrong  and  injustice  there.  Senator  Dawes  is  the  chair- 
man of  that  commission,  and  we  shall  expect  to  hear  from  him  on  that  subject. 
Whatever  remedies  are  to  be  applied  must  be  applied  by  Congress,  but  we  must  help 
to  form  the  public  opinion  that  shall  secure  such  remedies  in  Confess.  Then  there 
is  the  question  of  administration.  We  are  all  aware  that  the  Indian  service  has  suf- 
fered a  great  deal  from  constant  changes  for  political  reasons.  I  am  sure  also  that 
it  may  be  said  with  great  contidence  that  the  present  Administration,  and  especially 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  is  very  desirous  of  getting  the  Indian  Department  out 
of  politics  and  making  the  administration  nonpartisan.  I  hope  and  trust  that  we 
shall  have  some  consideration  of  that  subject,  and  that  we  shall  not  adjourn  without 
pledging  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  our 
cooperation  in  any  feasible  plan  that  promises  to  accomplish  this  result.  As  I 
understand  the  facts,  the  Administration  has  gone  ns  far  as  it  can  well  go  to  place  it 
under  civil-service  rules.  Indian  agents  can  not  bo  appointed  under  those  rules. 
The  question  whether  anything  else  can  bo  done  to  secure  legal  exemption  of  the 
Indian  Department  from  the  spoils  system  is  the  most  important  question  next  to  the 
law  question.     It  is  largely  a  question  of  administration. 

On  motion,  the  following  persons  were  elected:  Secretaries,  Mr.  Joshua  W,  Davis 
and  Mrs.  Isabel  C.  Barrows;  treasurer,  Mr.  Frank  Wood,  Boston;  committee  on 
business  and  resolutions,  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  Rev.  Dr.  M.  E.  Strieby,  Mr.  Austin 
Abbott,  Mrs.  A.  S.  Quinton,  Miss  Anna  L.  Dawes,  Dr.  L.  C.  Warner.'  Mr.  Herbert 
Welsh.  lion.  W.  T.  Harris. 

The  lirst  paper  of  the  morning  was  read  by  Gen.  E.  Whittlesey. 

SURVEY  OF  THK  FIELD. 
[By  Gen.  E.  Whittlesey.] 

I  hold  in  my  hand  the  proof  sheets  of  the  first  few  pages  of  the  Annual  Report  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs.  I  am  restricted  to  the  bare  mention  of  a  few  of 
the  more  important  matters  which  are  contained  in  this  interesting  report. 

The  appropriations  for  the  entire  Indian  service  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1896,  are  $6,716,712.24. 
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Tbnt  is  $16,200.94  less  than  for  the  previonH  year.  For  education;  the  amonnt 
approprintiMl  is  $2,(^,000.02,  2  per  cent  lens  than  the  previous  year;  ami  that  year 
the  nppro])riation  wus  nhout  9  per  cent  I^hs  than  the  year  before.  That  year  the 
appropriation  wan  2  per  cent  less  than  the  former  years.  So  for  the  last  three  yean 
the  appropriations  f!>r  education  have  been  sadly  diminishin^r.  Notwithstanding 
that,  the  attendance  at  all  the  schools  durin?  the  last  year  is  more  than  in  the 
previouH  yt^ar.  The  enrollment  was  23,0^)6.  and  the  average  attendance,  18,188,  was 
968  more  than  in  the  previous  year.  Yon  can  see  that  the  greatest  economy  and 
prudence  must  have  been  exercised  liy  the  administrative  officers  in  bringing  np  the 
attendance  in  this  way,  while  the  appropriations  were  less  than  for  the  previoiuyear. 

The  educational  worK  has  be«Mi  carried  on  in  the  same  lines  as  in  former  years,  and 
all  the  different  classes  of  schools  have  been  kept  in  operation  as  before.  An  effort 
has  been  made  to  place  the  Indian  children  in  the  public  schools  of  the  varioas 
States  without  any  very  great  success  as  yet,  on  account  of  the  prejudice  that  exists 
against  mingling  the  Indians  and  whites  in  schools.  Still  tnere  has  been  some 
advance.  The  number  so  plaeed  during  the  last  year  is  nearly  double  the  number 
of  the  former  your,  being  487  last  year.  I  need  not  give  the  statistics  of  the  vari- 
ous classes  of  schools;  but  I  will  just  say  a  few  words  in  regard  to  the  contract 
schools — a  matter  which  has  been  before  this  conference  so  often.  The  whole 
amount  assigned  for  the  support  of  contract  schools  during  the  present  year  is 
$370,706,  a  reduction  of  20  per  cent  in  accordance  with  a  law  passed  by  the  last 
Congress. 

(ireat  dithciilty  has  been  experienced  by  the  Commissioner  in  making  this  reduc- 
tion, but  he  says  that  he  hiul  decided  not  to  make  a  uniform  horizontal  re<luction 
everywhere.  Ho  has  continued  without  modi  fication  contracts  with  schools  at  points 
where  tlie  Government  hail  no  schools  or  where  there  are  very  inadequate  school 
faeilitie.s.  He  has  also  reduced  the  number  of  pupils  to  be  contracted  for  at  points 
where  the  (iovomment  haM  alrea<ly  provided  school  accommodations.  In  some 
schools  the  per  capita  allowance  has  been  reduced.  Some  schools  have  been  taken 
under  the  entire  charge  of  the  Government  which  had  been  formerly  under  the  dif- 
ferent denominations.  A  very  excellent  school  plant  has  been  established  at  the  La- 
pointe  Agency  in  Wisconsin.  It  was  my  privilege  to  visit  that  reservation  last  spring, 
and  I  saw  the  excellent  work  which  the  agent  has  been  doing  ior  the  education  of 
the  Flambeaux  Indians.  New  buildings  are  in  process  of  erection  at  severaL  other 
]H)iuts.  It  has  b(?cn  determined  among  others  to  give  five  new  schools  to  the  Nava- 
joes,  who  have  so  long  been  neglected  and  who  for  so  many  years  have  been  utterly 
indifferent  to  all  educational  privileges,  A  great  awakening  has  taken  place  a"»^pg 
them,  and  they  are  very  anxious  to  have  their  children  e<lucatcd. 

Besides  all  that  has  been  done,  there  are  yet  manv  needs  in  the  Indian  school  serv- 
ice. Large  numhers  of  children  are  yet  unprovided  for,  although  the  enrollment  for 
the  last  year  amounts  to  something  more  than  60  per  cent  of  all  the  Indian  school 
population  of  the  tribes  outside  of  the  five  so-called  civili/ed  tribes  of  the  old  Indian 
Territory,  thou;;li  these  tribes  are  not  more  civilized  than  many  other  tribes.  The 
Indinus  of  the  State  of  New  York  are  provided  for  by  that  State.  Though  more  than 
60  per  cent  are  thus))rovi<le<l  for,  there  remaiu  thousands  and  thousands  of  Indian 
children  for  whom  there  are  no  school  facilities. 

On  two  reservations  the  school  plants  have  been  consumed  by  Are,  at  Santee  and 
White  Earth ;  and,  although  temporary  arrangements  have  bi>en  made  for  the  aocom- 
modatitm  of  the  schools,  it  will  be  necessarv  to  erect  school  buildings.  At  the  Rose- 
bud Agency  there  is  no  boarding  school,  an((  never  has  been,  but  one  is  much  needed. 
All  this  shows  that  there  is  yet  much  to  be  done.  There  is  work  enough  to  be  accom* 
plished.  The  Commissioner  writes  an  interesting  paragraph  with  regard  to  field 
matrons  and  field  teachers : 

^'Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  agents  at  Standing  Hock  and  Rosebud  agen- 
cies there  have  been  established  among  the  Sioux  the  positions  of  '  female  industrial 
teachers'  (field  service),  payable  from  the  Sioux  educational  fund.  Their  duties  are 
similar  to  those  of  the  field  matrons — visiting  Indian  homes  and  teaching  the  women 
the  art  of  domestic  economy.  The  importance  of  this  work  is  very  great,  and  will 
have  a  direct  bearing  u[H>n  the  education  of  the  girls,  and  make  brighter  the  home 
life  of  the  returned  pupils. 

*'For  strictly  tield-matrou  work  Congress  gave  for  the  current  fiscal  year  $5,000 
more  than  last  year,  making  the  appropriation  $10,000.  This  enables  tie  office  to 
heed  a  few  more  calls  of  agents  and  Ind'ans  for  field  matrons  to  be  assigned  to  their 
fields ;  but,  for  want  of  funds,  (piite  as  many  requests  have  been  refused  as  have  been 
granted. 

**!  trust  that  the  appropriation  for  next  year  will  grant  a  still  further  increase 
in  the  fund.  No  doubt  as  to  the  value  of  the  service  rendered  by  field  matrons 
toward  ameliorating  and  elevating  Indian  homo  life  has  ever  been  suggested.  As 
an  experiment,  its  success  was  conceded  l)eforehand ;  and  four  years  of  actnal  experi- 
ence only  strengthens  belief  in  the  good  which  is  being  accomplished  by  the  expendi- 
tures for  such  work.-*' 
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With  regard  to  the  allotmente  of  iMid  the  report  does  not  give  a  complete  staA^ 
ment.  It  goes  as  far  as  to  say  that  4,466  patents  have  been  issned  during  the  last 
year,  and  sooietbing  more  than  2,000  have  been  approved  by  the  Indian  Office,  and 
the  patents  are  now  being  prepared. 

One  other  matter  is  of  intereHt.  The  Department  is  giving  employment  in  the 
school  and  in  other  ways  to  as  many  as  possible  of  the  gradnates  of  the  larger  non- 
reservation  Indian  schools.  The  policy  is  to  Appoint,  where  it  is  possible,  assistant 
teachers  from  this  class  of  graduates;  and  many  are  now  thus  employed.  With 
regard  to  other  appointments  in  the  service,  the  policy  is  to  promote  from  lower 
positions  men  who  have  proved  efficient  and  faithful  to  higher  positions  up  to  the 
agent.  In  that  connection  it  may  not  be  improper  for  me  to  say  that  at  the  confer- 
ence in  Washington  last  January,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  pleased  greatly  all 
who  were  assembled  by  announcing  that  it  was  his  determination  to  make  the 
Indian  school  service  from  this  time  on  absolutely  nonpartisan;  that  his  plan  was 
to  appoint  civilians  agents  for  vacancies,  employing,  when  possible,  those  who  had 
formerly  been  in  the  service  and  had  done  good  work  without  regard  to  their  polit- 
ical connections;  that  his  policy  would  be  to  advance  clerks  who  had  proved  effi- 
cient. During  the  last  year  that  plan  has  been  carried  out  to  my  knowledge.  I 
believe  the  Secretary  is  entirely  sincere  in  his  determination  to  make  the  serviee 
nonpartisan. 

Two  or  three  other  matters  I  may  briefly  allude  to.  The  so-called  Bannock  war 
turned  out  to  be  a  dastardly  outrage  of  some  white  men  upon  innocent  Indians.  It 
has  caused  the  Department  at  Washington  a  great  deal  of  anxiety.  It  has  cost  a 
^ood  many  thousands  of  dollars  in  the  movement  of  troops,  and  has  cost  the  lives  of 
innocent  men,  women,  and  children. 

Another  matter  is  the  Ogden  land  claim  in  the  State  of  New  York.  The  appropria- 
tion bill  for  the  current  fiscal  year  provides — 

''That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be,  and  hereby  is,  authorized  to  negotiate  with 
the  Ogden  Land  Company  for  the  purchase  of  the  interests  said  company  may  possess^ 
if  any,  in  the  Cattaraugus  and  Allegany  Indian  reservations  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

''He  is  also  authorized  to  negotiate  with  the  said  Indians  under  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  he  may  prescribe  as  to  the  terms  upon  which  the  said  Indians  will 
consent  to  the  United  States  purchasing  the  interest  of  said  company  in  said  reserva- 
tions, if  such  interest  is  found  to  exist;  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  make 
a  full  report  to  Congress  of  his  proceedings  under  this  provision." 

The  Secretary  at  my  suggestion  appointed  Mr.  Philip  C.  Garrett,  of  Philadelphia, 
to  negotiate  for  the  purchase  of  this  claim  which  has  been  hanging  over  the  Indiane 
for  so  long.  I  do  not  know  that  anything  has  yet  been  accomplished.  Certain  legal 
points  in  connection  with  it  have  been  referred  to  the  Department  of  Justice  lor 
opinion. 

The  matter  of  leases  of  Indian  lands  allotted  was  before  the  conference  last  year, 
and  had  been  very  thoroughly  investigated  by  our  lamented  friend,  Mr.  Painter.  The 
same  provision  is  contain^  in  the  appropriation  bill  this  year.  The  disastrous  result 
from  this  leasing,  especially  among  tne  Omahas  and  Winnebagoes,  will  be  presented 
more  fully  later. 

Nothing  has  been  said  to  show  that  there  is  anything  in  the  situation  and  outlook 
to  cause  discouragement,  but  much  to  fill  us  with  confidence  and  hope  for  the  future. 

But  there  yet  remains  much  land  to  be  possessed,  much  work  to  be  done.  It  is 
only  by  hard,  patient,  and  faithful  labor  that  the  rough  material  of  human  nature 
can  be  shaped  into  forms  of  refinement  and  civilization.  We  must  hand  over  this 
work  very  soon  to  younger  hands  and  men  of  stronger  brains  and  better  hearts ;  and 
they  with  the  blessing  of  God  will  accomplish  that  which  sometimes  seems  to  as 
impossible,  and  wo  trust  that  they  and  their  descendants  will  see  the  work  in  which 
we  are  so  much  interested  fully  achieved. 

Dr.  Lyman  Abrott.  I  think  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  younger  man  with  better 
brain  and  better  heart  than  the  one  who  has  just  spoken  to  us.  We  have  made  no 
reference  to  those  who  have  gone  from  their  work  on  earth  to  what  I  believe  is  the 
larger  work  of  the  other  world,  because  this  evening  one  hour  is  to  be  taken  to  pay 
their  memories  some  tribute  of  respect.  Among  them  was  Mr.  Painter,  and  per- 
haps no  man  ever  brought  us  more  in  a  large  way  than  he  was  accustomed  to  bring 
from  year  to  year.  His  work  has  been  taken  up  by  Mr.  Francis  £.  Leupp,  who  wiu 
speak  to  us  next. 

THE  SOUTHERN  UTES. 
[By  Mr.  Fnuieifl  £.  Leupp.] 

Mr.  Chairman.  Laj>ie8,  and  Gentlemen  :  The  month  of  June  and  a  part  of  Jnlv 
I  passed  among  tne  Utes  in  southern  Colorado.  You  may  remember  the  fight  which 
my  predecessor  made,  and  which  he  so  gloriously  won,  in  preventing  the  Colorado 
people  from  driving  the  Southern  Utes  into  Utah  and  putting  them  upon  a  reservation 
entirely  unfitted  lor  their  advancement.    The  reservation  on  which  they  now  are 
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IB  about  110  miles  long  by  15  wide  in  the  soathweetem  part  of  Colorado.  Con- 
gress at  its  last  session  passed  a  bill  (whose  anthor  I  can  not  discover)  which  pro- 
vides for  cutting  the  reservation  in  two,  concentrating  the  tribe  upon  the  west  40 
miles,  with  a  small  addition  in  New  Mexico,  and  throwing  open  the  rest  to  white 
settlers. 

The  Southern  Ute  tribe  contains  about  a  thousand  members.  They  are  divided 
into  three  bands — the  Weeminuches,  the  Moaches,  and  the  Capotes.    The  most  unpro- 

fressive  band,  the  Weeminuches,  live  already  at  the  west  end  of  the  reservation, 
hey  care  simply  to  ride  their  horses,  hunt,  and  indulge  in  savage  pastimes.    The 
more  progressive  Indians  are  at  the  east  end  of  the  reservation.    Last  winter's  act 

f:ives  permission  to  any  of  the  Indians  who  desire,  and  whom  the  Secretary  of  the 
nterior  considers  fit,  to  take  land  in  severalty  on  the  east  end  of  the  reservation 
before  it  is  thrown  open.  This  plan  was  hatched  in  Durango,  which  occupies  a  posi- 
tion just  north  of  the  middle  of  the  part  to  be  opened  to  white  settlers.  That  town  was 
anxious  to  have  the  land  thrown  open,  so  that  new  railroads  might  go  through  and 
more  trade  be  developed.  The  consent  of  three-fourths  of  the  adult  male  Indians, 
which  is  customary,  was  not  required,  but  only  that  of  a  bare  majority.  When  the 
vote  was  taken  a  majority  of  just  five  was  shown,  but  that  was  unquestioned ;  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  seemed  to  have  no  option  but  to  move  to  the  west  end  of 
the  reservation  that  part  of  the  tribe  who  did  not  take  allotments. 

Prior  to  allowing  tlie  bill  to  pass,  the  Colorado  Senators,  who  were  in  communica- 
tion constantly  with  their  constituents,  went  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
asked  him  what  he  intended  to  do  when  the  bill  came  to  him  for  approval.  He  told 
them  that  he  thought  it  would  be  much  wiser  for  Congress  to  pass  some  resolution 
which  would  indicate  its  intention  to  let  these  Southern  Utes  alone,  and  then  allow 
the  Indian  Office  to  see  what  it  could  do  toward  bringing  them  up  to  civilization 
under  conditions  of  assured  stability.  They  got  him  to  put  this  idea  into  the  form 
of  a  written  letter,  and  to  add  that  he  did  not  consider  most  of  these  Indians  fit  for 
allotment  at  present;  that  there  were  about  twenty  or  t^iirty  who  had  shown  some 
disposition  to  farm  and  adopt  civilized  ways,  but  that  to  the  rest  of  the  tribe  he 
thought  it  would  be  unwise  to  make  allotments.  With  that  letter  in  their  pockets 
they  went  on  and  passed  the  bill,  trusting  that  the  Secretary  would  refuse  to  allot 
land  to  more  than  the  twenty  or  thirty,  as  that  would  give  them  au  opportunity  to 
push  the  rest  into  the  west  end.  But  when  the  Secretary  came  to  put  the  bill  into 
operation,  he  found  himself  confronted  with  this  problem :  Here  were  the  progress- 
ive Indians  who  were  to  be  pushed  in  amone  the  nnprogressive  Indians,  which  meant 
their  certain  degradation.  They  would  lose  every  iota  of  civilization  they  had 
acquired.  How  could  he  save  them  from  such  a  fate?  He  made  this  test  as  to  the 
fitness  of  an  Indian  for  allotment:  Did  he  desire  to  take  land  in  severalty,  after  he 
had  had  explained  to  him  what  allotment  meant,  and  all  the  coiiditions  of  citizen- 
ship? It  was  not,  mark  you,  a  condition  which  the  Secretary  had  invited  himself; 
but  it  had  been  forced  upon  him.  He  therefore  ordered  a  roll  to  be  made  of  those 
who  wished  allotments.  When  the  Indians  assembled.  Major  Kidd,  who  was  the 
commissioner  solely  authorized  by  the  Interior  Department  to  make  the  enrollment, 
wa.s  absent  on  other  business,  and  had  deputed  his  work  to  the  agency  clerk.  The 
clerk  could  not  do  anything  but  his  delegated  duty;  and  the  agent,  owing  to  Major 
Kidd's  having  been  constituted  sole  representative  of  the  Department,  did  not  feel 
authorized  to  take  any  part  in  the  conference.  I  therefore  rose  before  the  signing 
began  and  said  that  t  was  willing  to  take  the  responsibility  of  stopping  the  whole 
business  till  I  was  sure  that  the  Indians  knew  what  they  were  going  into.  I  then 
explained  to  the  Indians  what  citizenship  meant,  putting  the  worst  side  of  it  to  them. 
I  made  them  understand  that,  as  citizens,  they  could  no  longer  be  treated  as  children ; 
that  they  would  be  amenable  to  the  laws  like  any  white  person;  that,  if  an  Indian 
should  get  drunk,  or  steal,  or  commit  any  other  offense  against  the  law,  he  would  be 
arrested  by  the  sheriff  or  the  police,  and  locked  up  and  punished  just  as  a  white  roan 
would  be.  I  knew  that  that  would  be  a  most  forcible  argument  with  them.  I  had  the 
agency  interpreter  turn  my  words  into  their  language,  of  which  I  understood  enough 
to  keep  a  general  run  of  what  he  was  saying.  Then  I  invited  questions.  Buckskin 
Charley,  chief  of  the  Moaohes,  asked  several  that  were  intelligent  concerning  taxa- 
tion and  other  kindred  matters,  showing  that  the  Indians  understood  what  I  had 
told  them.  Then  he  made  a  few  remarks  to  his  own  people,  and  the  enrollment  began. 
Most  of  those  present  decided  that  they  would  take  land  in  severalty,  not  that  they 
desired  it,  but  because  it  seemed  the  only  way  to  prevent  their  being  removed. 

Colonel  Day,  the  Southern  iJte  agent,  is  a  typical  Southwestern  man  in  every  way; 
but  he  was  the  only  person  in  that  whole  community  who  was  standing  by  the 
Indians.  And  he  has  stood  by  them  manfully.  He  has  refused  to  allow  the  Indians 
to  be  badgered  or  betrayed.  He  has  stood  out  all  alone,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he 
has  been  threatened  with  injuries  and  indignities  of  all  sorts,  including  the  boy- 
cotting of  his  paper  and  such  personal  assaults  as  would  make  it  disagreeable  for  his 
family  to  continue  to  live  in  Durango.    He  had  been  through  the  civil  war,  though, 
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as  General  Blair's  chief  of  sconts,  and  knew  something  of  roughing  it;  and  these 
things  did  not  frighten  him. 

The  end  of  the  whole  story  was  that  an  allotting  commission  was  appointed. 
Mr.  Julius  Schutze,  of  Texas,  a  German  editor  of  prominence,  was  made  chairman; 
Colonel  Day,  the  second  member,  and  M%jor  Kidd,  the  third.  They  are  now  making 
the  allotments.  The  condition  of  the  Indians  is  not  far  advanced  in  civilization. 
A  good  many  are  blanket  Indians  still ;  but  they  are  naturally  a  clever  lot  of  men, 
and  a  number  of  them  have  taken  up  farming  with  a  desire  to  do  something  at  it. 
Buckskin  Charley  has  60  acres,  which  he  cultivates  himself  or  with  the  heljp  of 
Mexicans.  I  found  him  working  in  tbe  field.  His  wife  has  adopted  some  or  the 
ideas  of  white  women.  He  has  built  some  rude  but  substantial  little  houses  for 
himself  and  for  his  cattle,  and  his  wife  has  trained  vines  against  them  as  a  white 
woman  would.  The  Ute  women  are  very  bright,  but  they  have  never  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  anything  for  themselves.  The  only  **  field  matron ''  they  have  is  the 
agency  trader.  He  bought  a  sewing  machine^  and  invited  the  Indian  women  to 
learn  sewing.  A  number  came  over  and  took  lessons.  Thev  grasped  the  idea  readily, 
and  soon  were  able  to  make  garments.  Of  course  the  trader  has  an  eye  to  the  mam 
chance.  He  realizes  that  the  more  the  women  can  sew,  the  more  dresses  they  will 
want. 

The  future  of  these  Indians  is  problematical.  The  west  end  of  the  reservation  is 
an  arid  desert.  There  is  only  one  river  on  it,  the  Mancos,  which  dries  up  by  the 
middle  of  August  every  year.  There  are  seven  rivers  on  the  east  end,  where  the  allot- 
ments are  in  progress. 

Several  difficulties  present  themselves  in  endeavoring  to  execute  the  new  law  for 
the  good  of  the  Indians.  The  first  thing  necessary  is  to  arrange  for  irrigating  that 
part  of  the  reservation  to  which  the  bulk  of  the  tribe  will  be  removed.  And  some 
way  will  have  to  be  found  of  irrigating  the  ranches  of  those  who  take  land  in  severalty. 
Under  the  laws  of  Colorado  water  rights  issue  in  the  order  in  which  the  claims  are 
' 'proved  up,"  and  of  course  the  whites  are  trying  to  get  all  the  water  possible.  It 
may  be  necessary  to  buy  a  few  ranches  above  the  reservation  which  have  water 
sources  in  order  to  coutrol  the  water  below.  But  I  am  sure  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  takes  the  greatest  interest  in  this  matter  and  will  do  all  that  he  possibly 
can  for  the  tribe. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  was  invited  to  speak. 

ADDRESS  OF   COMMISSIONER   BROWNING. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen  :  I  appreciate  highly  the  privilege  of 
being  here  and  of  listening  to  those  whom  I  know  to  be  friends  of  the  Indian.  I 
have  heretofore  read  with  pleasure  and  profit  the  proceedings  of  the  conferences 
held  here,  but  this  is  the  first  time  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  come.  It  has  been 
a  busy  year  at  tbe  Indian  Office.  I  have  taken  no  outing ;  and  those  who  have  come 
to  offer  advice  and  suggestions  have  not  always  done  so  with  an  eye  single  to 
improving  the  condition  of  the  Indians.  I  wanted  to  come  here,  and  tnought  that 
by  doing  so  I  might  have  my  spiritual  and  bodily  strength  renewed,  and  return  to 
my  work  with  new  zeal.  I  made  a  special  effort  to  have  my  annual  report  printed, 
that  I  might  bring  copies  of  it  here  for  distribution.  I  failed  in  this,  but  there  will 
be  proof  sheets  of  it  in  the  hands  of  General  Whittlesey  for  the  use  of  the  members 
of  the  conference. 

One  of  the  important  things  a  judge  learns  when  he  enters  upon  his  duties  on  the 
bench  is  to  gracefully  reverse  his  own  decision  if  he  finds  that  he  has  been  led  into 
delivering  an  erroneous  one.  So  where  mistakes  have  been  made  in  my  work,  or  if 
it  is  found  that  the  work  is  being  prosecuted  in  the  wrong  direction,  I  desire  to  call 
a  halt,  "about  face,"  if  necessary,  and  work  upon  other  lines.  I  will  not  further 
interrupt  the  regular  proceedings  of  the  conference.  If  during  the  discussions  that 
hereafter  take  place  I  can  give  you  any  information  that  will  aid  you,  I  shall  bo 
very  glad  to  do  it. 

]  thank  you  for  your  cordial  reception. 

Dr.  Abbott.  We  have  all  been  interested  in  the  reports,  which  have  been  frag- 
mentary, of  the  work  which  Dr.  Charles  Eastman  has  been  doing  in  establishing 
Young  Sien's  Christian  Associations  among  the  Indians,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear 
f^om  him. 

ADDRESS  of  DR.   EASTiMAN. 

Although  I  am  myself  an  Indian,  and  travel  among  Indians  and  study  their  nature 
as  if  I  were  not  of  the  same  race,  I  am  anxious  to  learn  more  about  them.  We  all 
have  peculiar  ideas  and  theories  in  regard  to  the  Indians.  We  are  earnest  and 
enthusiastic  in  our  theories.  It  is  perfectly  natural  that  wo  should  try  to  get  hold 
of  the  Indian  as  a  whole  and  train  him,  body,  mind,  and  soul;  but  it  is  bard  to  know 
how  this  is  to  be  done.  Missionaries  work  among  them  faithfully,  and  many  schools 
are  established  for  Indians  in  the  East  and  at  their  homes,  but  the  outoome  is  slow 
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and  sometimes  disoooraging.  I  see  here  and  there  barbarism  among  Indians  who 
are  supposed  to  be  well  advanced,  bat  I  see  similar  things  in  the  highest  civilization. 
We  must  not,  therefore,  be  too  mnoh  discouraged,  but  keep  in  mind  that  all  these 
effbrts  are  for  good. 

My  special  work  was  8tarte<l  by  the  missionaries.  It  succeeded  to  a  certain  extent, 
but  I  want  Voung  Men's  Christian  Associations  among  the  Indians  to  be  like  those 
among  white  people.  They  should  l)e  able  to  hold  the  young  men  who  have  been 
traiuM  in  the  East,  and  keep  them  in  the  right  way  when  they  return  to  their 
homes.  The  object  is  to  interest  young  men  in  other  young  men.  In  the  old  days 
the  young  men  of  the  tribes  were  a  power.  That  time  has  died  out:  but  we  can 
regain  that  power  and  utilize  it.  We  must  prepare  them  bv  physical  and  mental 
training  to  develop  their  higher  faculties.  There  are  excellent  Christians  amons 
the  Indians,  but  one  of  the  sad  features  that  I  have  found  is  that  there  is  a  denomi- 
national line  which  is  not  good  for  the  young  men.  Such  a  thing  may  not  be  dan- 
eerous  to  you,  because  you  are  so  advanced  in  civilization ;  but  it  is  a  great  detriment 
to  our  people.  It  obstructs  any  true  prog^ress.  We  have  a  good  many  Christian 
people  and  good  churches  here  and  there,  and  yet  there  is  much  superficial  Christi- 
anity among  our  Indians  that  I  would  like  to  see  done  away  with.  What  I  wish  to 
do  is  to  establish  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations  and  invite  every  man  to  go  in, 
whether  he  is  a  Congregationalist,  Presbyterian,  Episcopalian,  or  whatever  he  may 
be.  We  want  to  study  together  simple,  practical  bible  studies.  We  want  physical 
exercises,  that  we  may  improve  our  muscles.  We  want  other  studies,  that  we  may 
improve  our  minds,  and  so  encourage  one  another.  Then,  when  a  student  comes 
back  we  can  bring  him  in  among  ourselves.  There  is  no  life  in  our  young  men 
to-day.  The  spirit  of  the  Indian  is  broken,  and  he  can  never  accomplish  anything 
unless  it  is  revived.  That  is  what  we  want  to  do  through  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Associations.  But  it  takes  men,  time,  money,  and  sacrifice.  We  want  to  get 
the  Indian  to  see  that  he  can  improve  his  body,  nis  mind,  his  soul,  Just  as  welfas 
any  other  race.  These  things  are  not  hard  for  us  with  our  surroundings,  but  they 
are  harder  for  the  Indian.  He  has  been  so  long  on  the  shady  side  of  civilization 
that  he  is  accustomed  to  it,  and  it  has  hardened  nis  feeling^. 

The  young  men  are  becoming  interested  in  these  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tions. We  can  organize  two  or  three  in  every  reservation.  There  we  can  have  meet- 
ings weekly,  and  establish  some  kind  of  athletic  sport.  There  are  no  games  now 
among  the*  Indian  race  but  gambling  games.  I  want  to  do  away  with  all  that.  I 
want  to  have  pure,  elevating,  strengthening  games  and  sports.  These  we  can  have 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association.  I  went  not  long  since 
to  Standing  Rock  Agency,  where  they  were  issuing  beef,  and  there  were  hundreds 
of  young  mien  together,  racing  ponies  and  betting.  Now^  that  is  not  entirely  the 
fault  of  the  Indian.  It  is  the  condition  they  live  in.  It  is  because  of  the  lack  of 
healthy,  proper,  enjoyable  games  that  they  fall  into  these  things. 

My  work  then^  you  see,  is  to  try  to  get  the  young  men  to  sympathize  with  one 
another,  to  hold  together  for  developing  their  manhood,  their  character.  I  want 
to  have  summer  schools  where  these  young  men  can  come  together  in  a  simple  way 
and  have  contests,  foot  riices,  lacrosse,  and  polo  on  ponies,  and  persuade  them  to 
give  up  horse  racing  and  other  degrading  things. 

W^e  have  sent  one  young  man  to  the  Springfield  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
training  school.  We  expect  to  train  him  for  local  work,  but  I  should  like  to  have 
more  than  one  trained  whom  wo  could  turn  into  the  field.  We  need  from  $2,.500  to 
$3,000  a  year  to  carry  on  this  work. 

Rev.  A.  L.  Riggs  waH  then  introduced. 

AnnRESS   OF   MR.  RIOGS. 

I  holicvo  in  the  coming  of  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth,  and  so  as  a  missionary  of 
the  gospel  I  have  always  been  interested  in  using  everything  that  would  bring  the 
Indian  into  a  true  relation  to  our  Christian  citizenship.  During  twenty-five  years 
I  have  traveled  largely  in  the  Dakotas  and  in  Nebraska,  and  as  I  look  back  over 
the  years  I  see  a  great  deal  to  encourage  us.  It  is  not  that  we  have  always  done 
the  best  tiling  first  or  have  entirely  succeeded  in  what  we  were  aiming  at  as  Ameri- 
can Christian  citizens,  but  we  have  made  progress,  and  have  found  some  things  that 
can  be  done,  and  some  more  that  ought  to  be  done,  for  the  Indian. 

There  has  been  a  wonderful  advance  in  the  attitude  of  the  Government  toward 
the  general  question  of  education.  It  is  on  a  higher  plane.  Then,  too,  something 
has  been  done  in  bringing  the  Indians  into  citizen  relations.  There  are  some  dis- 
couraging things  that  can  be  told,  as,  for  instance,  the  present  condition  among  the 
Omahas  and  the  practical  failure  of  their  citizenship.  But  I  am  not  at  all  dis- 
couraged, because  I  think  we  are  simply  brought  to  the  necessity  of  looking  into 
the  subject  more  thoroughly.     It  is  not  enough  to  study  a  thing  in  theory.    'FningB 
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most  be  brought  into  praotioal  relations.  At  Santee  we  have  been  able  to  make  a 
succ^s  in  bringing  the  citizen  Indian  into  true  civil  relations,  and  so  I  believe  it 
can  be  done  in  other  places.  The  present  failure  among  the  Omahas  is  because  we 
did  not  begin  right.  A  great  deal  will  have  to  be  done  bv  the  influence  of  Chns> 
tian  ])ublic  opinion  outside  and  by  Christian  agencies  that  are  set  in  motion  by 
organizations  like  the  Indian  Rights  Association.  The  Indian  may  have  a  standing 
in  theory  before  the  law,  but  be  has  not  by  reason  of  that  in  the  courts.  He  mwn 
be  led  into  his  relationshixm.  He  must  be  led  into  taking  his  part  in  the  civil 
order,  and  this  is  one  thing  we  have  failed  to  make  any  arrangement  for.  Our 
Government  needs  to  take  another  step  ahead.  We  must  make  some  provision  by 
which  we  shall  make  all  our  Government  agencies  agencies  of  civilization.  Again, 
justice  costs  something.  Our  communities  do  not  want  to  be  taxed  for  the  court 
processes  that  are  required  for  Indian  cases,  and  so  they  are  thrown  out.  We  had  a 
nght  before  we  could  get  them  into  our  county  courts,  and  we  had  another  fight 
before  we  could  set  police  or  local  justice  allowed.  It  is  certainly  fair  that  we 
should  meet  for  toe  Indian  the  expense  of  bringing  him  into  civil  order,  and  not 
saddle  the  expense  upon  his  next-door  neighbors.  That  is  a  thing  that  is  to  be  looked 
after.  The  Indian  is  always  amenable  to  law.  Yon  may  go  down  to  our  peniten- 
tiary at  Sioux  Falls,  but  you  will  not  find  any  of  our  citizen  Indians  imprisoned 
there.  There  may  be  Indians  there,  but  they  are  not  those  who  have  come  into 
citizen  relationship.  That  means  a  great  deal.  It  means  that  where  they  have  an 
understanding  of  their  position  and  responsibility  they  have  met  it  halfway.  80 
there  is  great  hope  when  we  look  at  it  practically.  A  great  deal  of  the  educational 
work  has  been  taken  up  by  the  Government.  It  is  right  that  it  should  be;  but 
still  our  missionary  worK  has  its  own  place.  What  we  need  for  these  tribes  is  that 
they  shall  have  men  with  character,  who  have  a  look  ahead,  and  faith  in  the  future 
anion^  thera.  Dr.  Eastman  has  testified  that  they  are  broken  in  a  great  many  ways. 
They  lack  ambition,  and  it  affects  their  bodily  vitality.  They  most  get  a  Christian 
hope,  something  that  is  noble  and  worthy  to  elevate  them,  to  enable  them  to  with- 
stand sudden  temptation  and  to  meet  their  new  responsibilities,  and  stand  up  in  the 
face  of  this  overwhelming  civilization  that  has  come  to  them.  They  must  come  to 
believe  in  it,  and  in  their  place  in  it.  There  is  no  hope  for  our  Indians  except  as  we 
bring  in  Christianity  as  a  vital  force.  Our  training  school,  therefore,  has  a  more 
vital  relationship  to  our  advance  than  it  ever  had.  Our  wcMrk,  then,  is  vital ;  and  it 
depends  on  you  whether  it  shall  be  supjiorted  or  whether  it  shall  fall  into  the  back- 
ground. 

Dr.  Abbott.  One  gentleman  who  has  attended  this  conference  from  the  bei^nninff 
has  been  visiting,  at  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Indians  or 
Pyramid  Lake.  You  will  be  ^lad  to  hear  from  him,  and  I  take  great  pleasure  in 
introducing  Mr.  Albert  K.  Smiley. 

ADDRS88  OF   MR.    SMILEY. 

At  the  last  session  of  Congress  a  bill  was  introduced  by  Senator  Stewart,  of  Nevada 
(Senate  bill  No.  99),  providing  among  other  things  for  the  relinqaishment  of  the 
Indian  title  to  the  entire  Walker  River  Reservation  and  to  a  portion  of  the  Pyramid 
Lake  Reservation  in  western  Nevada,  and  for  the  removal  of  the  Walker  River 
Indians  to  Pyramid  Lake. 

This  bill  had  been  indorsed  by  the  late  Secretary  Noble  and  Commissioner  Morgan, 
and  further  indorsed  by  Secretary  Hoke  Smith  and  Commissioner  Browning,  none  of 
whom  were  aware  of  the  full  euect  of  the  bill.  Otherwise  they  would  not  have 
given  it  their  approval. 

This  bill  failed  to  pass  the  last  Congress,  but  will  doubtless  be  pressed  for  passage 
in  some  form  at  the  ensuing  Congress.  As  the  bill  is  a  most  iniquitous  one,  I  desire 
that  the  members  of  this  conference  may  be  posted  in  regard  to  its  main  features, 
and  be  prepared  to  help  defeat  its  passage  by  any  future  Congress. 

The  late  rrof.  C.  C.  Painter,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners,  who 
is  well  known  to  this  conference  as  a  stanch  defender  of  the  rights  of  Indians,  found 
out  that  Senate  bill  No.  99  was  very  injurious  to  the  Indians,  and  wrote  to  Secretary 
Smitk  suggesting  further  investigation.  This  resulted  in  a  request  from  the  Secre- 
tary that  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners  send  some  one  to  investigate  the  whole 
matter  and  report. 

The  Board  sent  me  on  this  errand,  and  last  April  I  visited  the  two  reservations  of 
Pyramid  Lake  and  Walker  River,  and  thorougnly  examined  the  whole  situation,  and 
sent  In  my  report  to  the  Gov^emment. 

In  western  Nevada  two  rivers  rise  in  the  high  mountains,  and  after  flowing  a  long 
distance,  in  the  latter  part  of  their  course  through  a  desert  country,  terminate  in  two 
lakes  without  outlet.  The  first  river  is  the  Truokee,  rising  in  Lake  Tahoe  and  flow- 
ing into  Pyramid  Lake. 

A  band  of  about  1,000  Indians  live  along  the  banks  of  this  river  near  its  mouth 
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and  cultivato  a  narrow  belt  of  land,  conducting  the  wat«r  into  irrigating  ditches 
and  raising  valuable  crops. 

The  United  States  set  apart  about  25  miles  of  the  lower  part  of  this  river  and  also 
the  whole  of  Pyramid  Lake  us  a  reservation  for  these  Indmns.  The  Central  Pacifio 
Railroad  passes  along  the  upper  end  of  this  reservation,  and  the  town  of  Wadsworth 
has  sprung  up  upon  Indian  lands,  without  any  title  to  the  land  upon  which  this 
large  collection  of  houHes  has  been  built.  The  Indians  have  been  driven  down  the 
river,  and  are  now  living  some  10  miles  away  from  the  whites. 

There  is  a  thriving  United  States  boarding  school  on  this  reservation,  and  the 
Indians  are  living  very  comfortably,  deriving  their  sustenance  by  farming  in  the 
narrow  valley  of  the  Viver  an<l  by  selling  to  the  white  settlers  fish,  obtained  in 
abundance  at  Pyramid  Lake.  There  are  only  three  or  four  acres  of  cultivatable  land 
for  each  family,  and,  couae(]uently,  there  is  no  room  for  more  Indians. 

The  second  river  is  the  Walker  River,  emptying  into  Walker  Lake.  The  lake  and 
the  lower  part  of  the  river  are  set  apart  as  a  reservation. 

The  ludiaus,  about  1,100  iu  number,  live  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  are  self-sup- 
porting, and  are  altogether  pleasantly  situated.  They  live  in  comfortable  houses, 
raise  good  crops  of  alfalfa,  wheat,  barley,  com,  and  potatoes,  have  excellent  fences, 
and  are  in  a  thriving  couditiou.    There  is  a  day  school  for  the  children. 

The  Carson  and  Colorado  Narrow  Oauge  Railroad  runs  the  whole  length  of  the 
reservation,  and  the  United  States,  in  granting  this  privile^re  to  the  railroad  com- 
pany, stipulated  that  the  Indians  should  ride  free  and  that  their  farm  products  should 
be  carried  to  market  free.  The  Indians  can  ride  only  on  top  of  the  cars  and  are 
charged  frei^^ht,  but  the  agent  has  forced  the  company  to  refund  a  part  of  the  freight 
charges.  The  railroad  company  covet  these  lands,  and  also  desire  to  free  themselves 
from  the  obligations  imposed  by  their  charter.  Senator  Stewart  is  said  to  be  the 
paid  attorney  of  this  company. 

These  Indians  live  on  laud  which  the  United  States  solemnly  covenanted  with  the 
Mexican  Government  to  hold  for  their  occupancy  and  benefit. 

Senate  bill  No.  99  proposes  to  summarily  remove  these  Indians  from  their  ancestral 
homes,  within  one  year  from  the  passage  of  the  bill,  to  a  barren  part  of  the  Pyramid 
Lake  Reservation,  80  miles  away,  giving  the  Indians  only  the  value  of  their  improve- 
ments. These  two  bands  to  be  placed  side  by  side  are  very  hostile  to  each  other,  and 
are  unanimously  opposed  to  the  proposed  removal. 

A  prominent  feature  of  the  bill  is  to  build  an  irrigating  ditch  45  miles  long,  con- 
veying the  water  of  the  Truckee  River  to  the  desert  land  on  which  the  Walker  River 
Indians  are  to  be  located.  The  bill  appropriates  $250,000,  mainly  to  build  this  ditch. 
The  town  of  Wadsworth  and  17,000  acres  of  land  belonging  to  whites  are  first  to  be 
supplied  from  the  ditch,  and  the  Indians'  land  is  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  ditch. 
It  IS  (]uite  doubtful  whether  the  Truckee  River  can  be  carried  45  miles  in  an  open 
ditch,  in  porous  soil,  even  should  no  water  be  abstracted  in  its  course.  It  is  morally 
certain  tliat  the  Indians  would  get  no  water  after  the  whites  are  supplied.  The 
proposed  ditch  will  take  all  the  water  of  the  Truckee  River,  which  now  irrigates 
the  Pyramid  Lake  Indian  lands.  The  eftect  of  the  bill  will  be  to  destroy  the  fanning 
operations  of  both  bands  of  In<lians,  who  have  been  encouraged  to  improve  their 
lands  under  the  expectation  of  holdin|^  them  in  peq)etuity.  Two  thousand  one 
hundred  industrious  and  deserving  Indians  will  be  made  paupers,  to  be  supported 
for  all  time  by  the  United  States  Government. 

Another  part  of  the  scheme  is  to  take  away  from  the  Indians  the  north  and  west 
shores  of  Pyramid  Lake,  where  all  the  fishing  is  done,  and  thus  deprive  them  of  an 
important  means  of  8U]>port. 

Another  feature  of  the  bill  is  to  restore  to  the  public  domain  the  town  of  Wads- 
worth and  the  land  6  miles  north  of  it,  without  any  compensation  to  the  Indians. 

In  my  judgment,  the  effect  of  the  bill  will  be  to  entail  upon  the  Unitod  States  a 
heavy  expense,  say  from  $300,000  to  $.500,000,  for  which  there  will  be  no  adequate 
return,  and  to  ruin  two  tribes  of  Indians,  who  have  been  making  steady  improve- 
ments iu  the  cultivation  of  their  lands  and  the  education  of  their  children,  under 
a  solemn  promise  of  a  secure  tenure  to  their  ancestral  possessions.  The  whole 
scheme  is  an  outrage,  unworthy  of  a  civilized  people. 

Rev.  H.  B.  FiJissELL.  Last  suraincr  I  visited  the  Sioux  Reservation.  I  had  not 
been  there  for  twelve  years,  when  I  had  found  Sitting  Hull  at  Standing  Rock  with  his 
company  of  Indian  warriors,  huddled  together  in  an  Indian  village,  with  every  token 
of  barbarism.  This  summer  I  found  a  very  difli"erent  state  of  things.  There  is  still 
much  that  is  discouraging,  but  there  is  also  great  cause  for  encouragement.  The 
Indians  who  twelve  years  ago  were  thus  crowded  together  are  now  scattered  out  on 
the  farms  and  living  in  their  homes.  They  have  their  shops,  their  churches,  and  their 
schoolhouses ;  and  the  students  from  (Carlisle,  Hampton,  and  other  schools  are  instruct- 
ing their  poo])le  in  habits  of  thrift  and  industry.  There  is  a  general  move  forward 
all  along  the  lino. 

I  attended  the  Sioux  City  conference,  where  a  large  number  of  those  employed  by 
the  Government  in  connection  with  the  schools  were  assembled,  to  discuss  the  best 
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plans  for  the  education  and  elevation  of  the  Indian.  It  was  a  goodly  company  of  men 
and  women,  and  tbey  showed  the  greatest  interest  in  the  work  in  which  they  were 
engaged.  Those  who  go  frequently  into  the  Indian  country  must  see  the  vast  differ- 
ence between  the  agencies  of  to-day  and  those  of  a  few  years  ago.  We  have  heard 
here  of  one  and  another  who  have  stood  by  the  Indians  in  times  of  great  stress,  and 
I  believe  that  the  number  is  increasing  rapidly.  I  have  been  pleased  to  see  the 
interest  that  the  Indian  agents  are  taking  in  their  work,  and  their  devotion  to  it. 
But  there  are  things  which  neither  Indian  agents  nor  Government  schools  can  accom- 
plish.   The  Christian  churches  of  this  country  must  help  in  this  work. 

The  condition  of  the  Omahas  has  been  discussed.  There  is  much  that  is  discour- 
aging in  their  present  situation,  and  there  are  many  who  say«  that  the  Dawes  bill  is 
a  failure.  I  believe  that  citizenship  for  the  Indian  is  to  be  his  salvation,  and  we  must 
press  for  it  as  rapidly  as  possible.  But,  in  the  move  out  from  reservation  life  into 
citizenship,  the  Christian  people  of  the  country  need  to  stand  behind  the  Indian. 
It  is  most  unfortunate  that  the  board  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  has  not  been  siip- 
ported  sufficiently,  and  that  the  mission  school  at  the  Omaha  Reservation,  which  for 
years  did  most  excellent  work,  has  been  given  up.  How  are  we  to  expect  these 
Indians  to  accomplish  anything,  if,  when  they  most  need  help,  they  are  left  in  the 
lurch  f  We  have  had  many  discussions  here  at  Mohonk  in  regard  to  contract  schools. 
When  the  Government  aid  was  withdrawn  from  these  schools,  the  churches  6f  the 
country  pledged  themselves  that  they  would  see  that  the  Indians  did  not  suffer.  But 
the  Indians  have  suffered  all  through  the  West,  and  the  churches  have  not  lived  up 
to  their  agreement.  Schools  have  been  closed,  missions  given  up,  and  those  that 
remain  are  only  partially  supported. 

One  word  as  to  the  relation  of  Hampton  to  this  work.  We  had  a  hard  fight  in 
Congress  last  year  for  our  appropriation.  Although  the  school  is  entirely  unsec- 
tarian,  there  were  those  who  felt  that  no  aid  should  be  given  to  a  contract  school, 
even  though  it  was  undenominational.  We  feel  at  Hampton  that  there  is  yet  work 
for  us  to  do  for  the  Indian,  and  that  the  West  needs  more  such  young  men  and  women 
as  we  have  sent  out.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  the  cry  of  separation  of 
church  and  state  should  cause  Congress  to  withdraw  its  aid  ft'om  a  school  which  is 
entirely  unsectarian,  which  has  had  in  the  past,  and  ought  still  more  to  have  in  the 
future,  an  important  influence  upon  the  education  and  life  of  the  Indians  in  this 
country. 

Eastern  schools  have  an  opportunity  which  is  not  afforded  to  those  in  the  West  to 
bring  the  Indians  into  contact  with  those  of  other  races,  and  by  moans  of  their  out- 
ing system  to  show  them  what  home  life  among  the  whites  is.  Too  much  can  not  be 
said  for  the  good  accomplished  by  Captain  Pratt  in  this  direction. 

The  next  speaker  was  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson. 

ADDRESS   OF   DR.   JACKSO^ 

I  come  to  represent  Alaska.  We  have  no  Indians  in  Alaska;  we  have  natives. 
When  Alaska  began  to  be  developed,  some  wise  man  said :  '*  What  are  you  going  to 
do  with  the  natives?  Do  you  want  reservations?"  The  answer  was,  '*No."  **Do 
you  want  agents?''  "No."  "Do  you  want  those  people  to  be  sheltered  behind  the 
Indian  policy  of  the  CJovemmcnt?"  "No;  we  do  not  want  any  Indian  government 
at  all."  "What  do  you  want,  then?"  "We  want  citizenship  right  from  the  start, 
and  that  the  people  should  simply  be  called  natives."  It  was  at  first  a  constant  fight 
to  keen  from  being  called  Indians.  We  wanted  to  commence  where  the  friends  of 
the  Indian  left  off.  Wo  wanted  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  experience  of  the  past  on 
the  Indian  question ;  and  so  we  have  no  Indians,  we  have  only  natives.  The  natives 
have  all  the  rights  that  any  white  man  has.  There  has  never  been  a  time  since  the 
establishment  of  courts  in  that  laud  when  a  native  could  not  go  into  court,  could 
not  sue  and  be  sued,  like  any  white  man. 

Then  we  tried  to  improve  on  what  the  churches  had  done  in  other  lands.  We  did 
not  want  Presbyterians  and  Congregatioualists  and  Methodists  and  Baptists  and 
Friends  all  huddled  together  in  one  corner  of  Alaska.  We  did  not  want  half  a  dozen 
missionary  societies  working  in  one  comer  with  6,000  people,  and  leaving  thousands 
of  barbarians  outside  without  any  chance  to  hear  the  gospel.  So  we  called  a  con- 
vention in  New  York  City  of  the  great  missionary  bodies;  and,  with  a  large  map  of 
Alaska  before  them,  they  decided  on  their  separate  missions.  The  Presbyterians  nad 
been  at  work  in  southeast  Alaska,  and  they  kept  their  place.  The  Church  of  England 
had  had  missionaries  for  forty  years  along  the  Arctic  Circle,  and  had  sent  their  men 
down  the  country  along  the  Yukon  Kiver.  So  that  valley  was  given  to  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church.  The  Methodists,  with  an  eye  to  gain  and  commerce,  said,  "  Where 
is  the  center  of  Alaska?"  It  was  answered,  "About  1,200  miles  west  of  Sitka."  And 
they  took  the  Aleutian  Islands  for  their  special  field.  The  Moravians  took  the  val- 
leys of  the  Kuskoquimand  Nushegak  rivers.  And  later  the  Congregatioualists  took 
the  land  around  Bering  Straits,  where  they  can  reach  the  barbarians  of  Asia;  the 
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BaptUta,  Kadiak  Island  and  the  rogiou  around  (*ooks  lulotyaud  the  Friends  took  an 
island  in  southeast  Alaska.  What  is  the  result f  The  people  are  not  troubled  with 
the  divisions  that  exist  in  Christendom.  The  Presbyterians  are  633  miles  fhun  the 
Baptists;  and  in  a  country  with  no  railroads,  no  horses,  not  a  road  5  miles  long  in 
the  whole  country,  no  carriages,  633  miles  is  a  great  way  off.  Another  633  miles  of 
water  travel  brings  you  to  the  scene  of  the  Methodist  work.  Eight  hundred  miles 
to  the  northeast  the  Moravians  are  at  work ;  500  miles  farther  north  the  Protestant 
Episcopalians,  upon  the  Yukon  River.  The  Roman  Catholics  have  three  missions 
also  on  that  river.  Three  hundred  miles  northeast  is  the  scene  of  the  Swedish  Evan- 
gelical Union  mission  work,  and  another  300  miles  brings  you  to  the  Congregational 
work.  Thus,  we  have  the  missionary  centers  distributed  over  a  large  area.  As  the 
denominations  gain  strength  and  the  work  grows,  they  can  radiate  out  and  out  until 
the  lines  of  the  different  churches  meet. 

In  1885  the  Government  instituted  schools;  but,  as  we  did  not  call  the  people 
Indians,  they  put  the  schools  under  the  Educational  Bureau.  Southeast  Alaska  had 
a  monthly  mail  steamer.  Now  it  goes  westward  to  the  Aleutian  Islands;  but,  if  yon 
go  back  from  the  coast,  ninety  one-hundrodths  of  Alaska  has  no  mail  facilitiee 
whatever,  and  the  traders,  teachers,  and  missionaries  get  only  one  mail  a  year,  and 
their  supplies  only  once  a  year.  We  have  learned  that  the  ship  with  this  year's 
supplies  for  Cape  Prince  of  Wales  and  Point  Barrow  has  been  lost;  and  those  people 
have  ^ot  to  get  along  as  best  they  can  until  August,  1896,  before  a  fresh  supply  of 
provisions  can  be  sent  to  them. 

Dr.  Lyman  Abbott.  I  have  heard  a  good  many  ways  of  reaching  Christian  unity, 
but  this  is  the  first  time  I  have  ever  heard  that  the  way  for  Christians  to  live  in 
peace  is  to  live  from  300  to  800  miles  apart.  We  shall  now  be  glad  to  hear  from  Mr. 
Hardy  about  the  Navajoes. 

ADDRESS  OF  MR.  ALFRED  HARDY,  FARMINOTOK,  CONN. 

It  is  known  to  most  of  you  that  there  wns  great  suffering  last  winter  and  spring 
among  the  Navajoes,  living  in  northwestern  New  Mexico  and  northeastern  Arizona^ 
by  reason  of  the  almost  total  failure  of  their  corn  crops  of  1893  and  1894,  and  thai 
Lieutenant  Plummer  and  his  successor,  Maj.  Constant  Williams,  as  acting  agents 
on  that  reservation,  after  having  traveled  over  the  greater  portion  of  it,  felt  con- 
straine<l  to  ask  Government  aid  in  the  way  of  Hour  to  issue  to  the  most  deserving 
and  needy,  and  to  prevent  the  still  greater  suffering  which  was  inevitable  with  tiie 
coming  of  snow  an<l  cold  weather. 

Major  Williams  was  finally  impelled,  bv  the  great  distress  of  the  people,  to  bny 
10,000  pounds  of  Hour  on  his  own  responsi  oility,  feeling  that  the  Government,  when 
it  should  be  finally  convinced  of  the  conditions  there  existing,  wonld  not  only  pay 
for  it,  but  would  give  him  authority  to  purchase  and  issue  (to  the  needy  only)  a 
much  greater  amount;  and  in  this  he  was  right,  for  some  50,000  pounds  were  issued 
by  and  through  him  at  various  points  on  and  off  the  reservation.  Having  gained 
some  knowledge  of  that  people  and  their  reservation  during  a  nine  months'  service 
at  the  Fort  Defiance  school  as  industrial  teacher,  from  .June,  1892,  to  April,  1893,  I 
was  requested  by  the  Indian  Rights'  Association  in  .January  last  to  visit  that  reser- 
vation, to  carefully  examine  into  the  condition  of  the  people  and  the  causes  for  their 
distress;  also  to  suggest  remedies,  if  any  such  should  occur  to  me;  to  examine  the 
irrigation  work,  as  done  under  the  supervision  of  Colonel  Vincent;  also,  as  to  the 
advisability  of  establishing  additional  schools  and  to  suggest  the  best  locations  for 
them. 

In  pursuance  of  this  request,  I  reached  the  agency  about  February  7,  remaining  on 
the  reservation  until  July,  and  traveling  over  1,800  miles  by  wagon  and  horseback, 
visiting  some  of  the  more  remote  and  best  agricultural  districts,  and  can  fully  verify 
the  statements  of  the  two  agents  named  as  to  the  absolute  need  at  that  time  of  Gov- 
ernment aid  to  avert  a  great  calamity;  and  that  the  final  relief  that  the  Department 
did  send — in  the  way  of  flour  and,  later  on,  of  seeds  for  planting — was  fully  appreci- 
ated l)y  the  people  was  evidenced  by  what  I  learned  from  the  people  themselves,  who 
stated  they  must  otherwise  have  starved.  In  addition  to  the  loss  of  corn  crops,  I  found 
the  j>rice  of  wool  had  fallen  from  11  cents  in  1892  to  3  and  5  cents  in  1894 — this  year 
5  and  6  cents — and  sheep  pelts  from  2|  to  5  cents  each ;  also  absolutely  no  demand 
or  sale  for  horses,  the  latter  having  been  sold  in  Dnrango  at  as  low  as  $2.50,  the 
owners  needing  flour.  Flour  was  f^om  $3.*^  to  $5  per  hundred;  sugar  10  cents; 
ooflee,  30  cents;  calico,  10  cents. 

A  source  of  great  loss  also  is  due  to  the  disease  among  the  sheep  known  as  ''scab," 
which  depletes  the  system,  and  causes  the  wool  to  drop  off.  There  are  strict  terri- 
torial laws  in  the  above-named  Territories  compelling  the  dipping  of  all  sheep  therein 
in  a  solution  which  is  at  once  a  preventive  and  a  cure. 

The  irrigation  work  before  alluded  to  received  my  special  attention;  and  without 
going  into  details  here,  I  will  simply  say  that  weakness,  instability,  and  transientness 
characterize  the  whole. 
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There  are  no  head  gates  to  control  the  flow  of  the  water  into  the  ditches;  all  storm 
water  from  rains  and  melting  snow  is  turned  into  the  ditches  hy  filling  up  the  washes 
and  ravines  to  a  level  with  the  former;  the  downhill  side  of  the  wheat-fields  ditch 
is  cut  to  allow  most  of  the  water  to  flow  directly  back  into  the  creek,  beyond  which 
point  the  ditch  is  so  weak  that  there  is  great  loss  of  water  by  seepage  through  the 
side;  and  any  rise  of  the  water  in  the  ditch  would  cause  the  same  to  oreak  away  in 
many  places  and  for  long  distances,  Just  as  was  the  ca^e  this  last  spring,  when  both 
dams  and  ditches  were  washed  out. 

The  Navajoes  say  corn  will  not  ripen  at  that  altitude,  and  so  informed  Colonel 
Vincent. 

In  closing,  1  would  specially  mention  the  work  of  the  field  matron,  as  observed  by 
me  while  with  Mrs.  Mary  L.  Eldridge,  located  at  Jewett,  N.  Mex.,  on  the  San  Juan 
Kiver,  and  also  while  with  Miss  F.  S.  Calfee,  among  the  Hualapais,  at  Hackberry, 
Ariz.,  in  July  last. 

They  seem  to  me  to  fill  a  place  in  the  civilizing  of  the  Indian  that  is  not  and  can 
not  be  filled  by  anyone  else,  and  it  is  second  only  to  that  of  the  agent  in  impor- 
tance, as  she  comes  directly  In  contact  with  the  home  in  sickness  and  distress  or 
trouble  of  any  kind.  She  is  or  can  be  a  physician.  She  is  their  counselor,  as  no 
white  man  can  be.  They  know  she  has  no  schemes  on  hand  back  of  her  kindness. 
When  their  medicine  men  fail  to  cure,  and  the  patient's  entire  property  is  devoured 
by  them,  then  the  last  resort  is  the  field  matron.  As  these  noble  women  have  to 
ride  many  miles  a  day  to  visit  the  sick  and  on  innumerable  errands  connected  with 
their  work,  the  families  being  so  scattered,  the  use  of  horses  and  often  a  vehicle  is 
absolutely  a  necessity;  and  as  there  is  no  grass  the  buying  of  forage  is  imperative. 

To  my  mind,  in  view  of  the  importance  of  the  work  of  these  matrons,  and  its 
being  directly  in  the  line  of  advancement  to  a  better  mode  of  living,  both  in  the 
homo  and  the  field,  of  the  entire  family,  and  in  overcoming  the  influence  of  the 
medicine  men,  these  motherly,  warm-hearted,  and  courageous  women  should  be 
upheld  by  the  Government  in  every  way,  and  every  facility  should  be  provided  by 
it  to  further  their  legitimate  work.  At  present  they  receive  from  the  Government 
their  salary  only,  the  appropriation  by  Confess  being  inadequate  to  do  more.  Will 
not  this  conference  take  some  action  on  this  matter,  and  urge  Congress  to  increase 
its  appropriations  for  this  field  of  labor,  assuming  all  the  expenses  incident  thereto? 

Rev.  £.  A.  Donning,  of  the  Congregationalist,  was  introduced. 

ADDRESS   OF   DR.    DUNNING. 

The  position  which  this  conference  has  always  taken,  that  the  Indian  is  to  be 
treated  as  a  citizen  and  as  a  white  man  as  soon  as  possible,  is  coming  to  its  realiza- 
tion. We  held  long  ago  that  the  reservation  system  ought  to  be  abolished ;  but,  now 
that  it  is  coming  to  be  abolished,  we  find  that  the  results  are  not  altogether  satisfac- 
tory. We  are  learning  that  civilization  has  its  cruel  as  well  as  its  beneficent  side. 
It  takes  courage  to  hold  consistently  to  our  position,  but  it  is  the  only  position  that 
brin^  any  solution  to  the  Indian  question — the  Indian  must  cease  to  be  an  Indian. 
He  IS  our  brother;  and  he  must  be  treated  as  a  brother  and  not  as  a  child.  In  the 
process  many  will  be  sacrificed ;  but  we  shall  never  settle  these  matters  till  we  take 
the  race  as  a  whole,  and  are  willing  to  run  the  risk  of  the  loss  of  individuals,  that 
we  may  save  the  race  by  abolishing  it  and  making  no  destinction  between  the  Indian 
and  the  white  man.  The  problem  is  now  passing  from  the  political  to  the  moral 
side.  It  is  a  problem  of  character,  and  that  is  not  solved  in  a  day.  You  can  not 
make  a  man  new  by  simply  telling  him  that  Jesus  loves  him.  Men  like  Dr.  Frissell 
and  Dr.  Riggs  are  to  these  races  the  great  apostles  of  the  true  gospel.  It  used  to 
be  thought  that  the  mind  of  a  man  took  his  body  to  church.  But  we  are  coming  to 
believe  that  the  whole  man  goes  to  church— body,  mind,  soul,  and  heart.  And  this 
is  the  problem  which  we  must  leave  the  Indian  to  face  for  himself;  we  can  not  do  it 
for  him.  Dr.  Eastman  is  to  be  congratulated  that  he  is  one  of  a  race  to  whom  he  can 
give  a  training  that  will  lift  their  whole  being  up. 

Then  I  think  we  have  learned  to  put  away  some  of  our  prejudices  here.  When 
I  first  came  to  these  conferences  I  thought  that  the  system  of  contract  schools  was 
the  best  system  possible;  and  it  was  only  after  some  years  that  I  was  led  to  accept 
the  general  sentiment  of  this  conference  that  the  Government  must  take  care 
of  the  Indian's  mental  education,  and  that  the  churches  must  increasingly  wrestle 
with  the  problem  of  character,  and  lift  the  race  to  a  higher  level  of  manhood.  We 
now  feel  that,  if  we  press  forward  along  the  line  of  civilization,  the  Government 
taking  care  of  the  secular  business,  the  churches  imposing  upon  the  civilization 
which  the  Government  creates  a  loyalty  to  Jesus  Christ,  some  of  us  will  live  long 
enough  to  see  the  name  "  Indian ''  pass  into  history,  and  we  shall  indeed  be  one  people, 
and  the  difference  in  color  even  will  be  forgotten. 

Adjourned. 

INT  95 — VOL  2 64 
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SECOND  SESSION. 

Wednesday  Night,  Ocioher  9, 

The  conference  was  called  to  order  at  8  o'clock  b^  Mr.  Smiley,  who  introdaoed  Dr. 
Gates,  who  had  been  elected' chairman  at  the  morning  session.  Dr.  Gates  expressed 
his  pleasure  at  once  again  looking  into  the  faces  of  the  members  of  the  Mohonk  Con- 
ference, and  without  delay  invited  Dr.  W.  N.  Hailmann,  sui>erintendent  of  Indian 
schools,  to  speak. 

ADDRESS  OF  DR.   HAILMANN. 

My  Friends  :  The  inspiration  which  I  took  away  with  me  from  this  place  last 
year  has  stood  me  in  good  seryice  the  entire  year,  and  has  sustained  my  courage 
through  the  various  difficulties  that  have  beset  my  work.  I  trust  that  the  little 
that  has  been  accomplished  during  the  year  will  meet  your  approval,  and  will  in 
turn  raise  your  courage  to  continue  in  the  determined  efforts  wnich  you  are  con- 
stantly making  to  bring  this  work  to  speedier  issue.  I  nm  glad  to  hear,  therefore, 
that  there  is  to  be  no  languishing  of  effort  on  your  part,  and  that  you  see  clearly 
that  your  work  is  by  no  means  done ;  that  you  are  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  fact 
there  is  more  yet  to  be  done  than  has  been  accomplished.  If  this  spirit  continnes, 
I  have  no  doubt  that,  where  we  are  now,  perhaps,  groping  and  floundering  in  thia 
important  work,  we  shall  in  duo  time  see  clear  lignt  ahead,  and  be  able  to  proceed 
with  greater  results  and  with  more  satisfactory  outcome  in  the  work. 

I  was  delighted  to  listen  to  the  words  of  Dr.  Frissell  this  morning.  His  words  of 
cheer  gave  me  fresh  courage.  They  proceeded  iu  his  case  from  that  deep  and  abid- 
ing faith  which  fills  the  whole  boiiig  of  this  friend  of  philanthropic  enaeavor,  and 
his  faith  is  contagious.  I  was  reminded  while  he  spoke  of  a  similar  prophecy  of 
faith  that  came  to  me  this  morning  when,  with  Commissioner  Browning,  I  stood 
upon  the  brow  of  8k y -ton  and  looked  down  upon  the  broad  and  beautiful  valley 
spread  out  before  us.  The  sky  was  cloudy,  but  a  few  sunbeams  had  struggled 
turough  rifts  and  breaks  in  the  clouds  of  difficulty  and  doubt;  and,  while  there  were 
deep  shadows  U))on  the  landscape,  there  were  in  many  places  bright,  sunny  spots. 
Similarly,  behind  the  hindrances  and  doubts  that  beset  our  work  thereisaneichaust- 
less  source  of  light,  a  mighty  force  which  is  higher,  deeper,  and  stronger  than  these 
obstacles,  and  which  in  due  time  will  break  tnrough  and  light  up  the  entire  land- 
scape— the  entire  field  of  our  labors. 

In  the  first  place,  among  the  workers  in  the  field  there  is  a  growing  appreciation 
of  the  fact  that  in  their  work  the  criterion  of  efficiency  is  the  one  which  will  more 
and  more  surely  determine  appointments  and  secure  tenure  of  office.  There  has  been 
established  throughout  the  service  a  system  of  promotion  for  merit  and  experience, 
which  is  constantly  holding  before  the  force  the  one  fact  that  those  who  would  8uo- 
cee<l  and  those  who  would  hnld  their  work  must  be  efficient — must  do  their  work 
well.  This  system  of  promotion  has  been  of  invaluable  benefit  in  the  development 
of  a  better  spirit  of  work  throughout  the  schools. 

In  the  next  place,  there  has  been  a  constant  effort  to  make  the  organization  of  the 
schools  more  compact  in  every  respect.  There  has  been  a  firmer  coordination  of  the 
various  departments.  The  literary  department  in  many  schools  has  learned  to  work, 
not  independently  of  the  other  departments,  but  to  work  with  a  view  to  helping  the 
other  departments,  more  particularly  the  industrial  departments.  In  return,  the 
industrial  workers  are  learning  to  realize  that  the  more  important  part  of  their  work 
lies  in  the  educational  infinence  they  exert;  that  they  are  more  helpful  in  the  school 
as  teachers  than  they  are  as  tailors  or  shoemakers  or  blacksmiths.  This  I  look  npon 
as  one  of  the  most  promising  gains  of  the  work.  The  pupils  are  also  coming  to  reel 
that  whatever  they  learn  at  the  school  will  always  help  them  in  every  other  relation 
of  life;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  industrial  workers  are  learning  to  see  that, 
unless  what  they  do  reaches  into  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  children,  they  have 
accomplished  little  or  no  good. 

In  a  similar  way  the  work  has  been  more  compactly  organized  in  the  different 
departments.  The  matron  is  beginning  to  feel  that  she  is  more  than  a  housekeeper, 
that  she  is  a  mother  rather  than  a  housekeeper ;  and  she  prides  herself  upon  the  title 
of  ** school-mother"  and  emphasizes  th.at  in  her  work.  She  is  being  brought  to  feel 
that  she  is  at  the  head  of  all  the  work  the  girls  do.  She  controls  every  department 
of  industrial  economy  in  the  school,  and  npon  her  vitalizing  influence  depends  the 
outcome  for  life  of  the  entire  school  work. 

In  short,  the  work  is  being  vitalized  in  every  direction.  For  this  reason  music 
and  drawing  are  receiving  growing  attention.  Special  music  teachers  have  been 
added  in  our  larger  schools,  and  in  all  the  schools  an  effort  is  made  to  have  one  or 
two  teachers  who  can  lead  the  singing  and  give  instruction  in  singing  to  the  chil- 
dren. It  is  found  that  this  has  a  happy  influence  on  the  development  of  the  children. 
Music  reaches  their  hearts  and  attunes  them  to  harmony,  and  to  beautifiil  living 
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together,  more  than  any  other  influence  that  we  can  bring  to  bear  upon  them  in  the 
school. 

For  the  same  reason  the  kindergarten  has  come  into  the  Indian  school,  and  has 
justified  itself  there.  We  began  with  10  kindergartens;  we  have  now  24,  all  in 
excellent  condition.  Since  their  introduction  agents  and  superintendents  write 
that  they  have  no  longer  any  trouble  in  overcoming  the  natural  shyness  of  the  Indian 
child.  lie  plays  as  eagerly  as  the  white  children  play.  He  expresses  his  ideas  freely 
aud  without  false  modesty.  He  gives  himself  wholly  to  the  work  in  hand.  He  for- 
gets himself,  uDd  does  not  look  upon  himself  as  being  concerned,  but  is  intent  only 
upon  the  play  or  exercise  before  him. 

Similarly,  our  primary  schools  are  learning  to  introduce  this  spirit  into  their  work, 
and  this  covers  a  great  deal  of  ground,  because  the  bulk  of  the  work  is  primary. 

Our  reading  is  coming  to  rest  upon  conversation,  and  the  exercises  are  chietly  con- 
versational, the  child  always  having  his  attention  directed  to  things  outside  of  him- 
self, and  being  himself  brought  into  that  state  of  mind  which  induces  him  to  express 
himself  freely  with  the  purpose  of  pleasing  and  of  giving  information.  His  atten- 
tion is  directed  more  to  nature.  A  wider  field  of  simple  rending  has  been  furnished. 
We  have  about  40  volumes  of  children's  reading  supplied,  and  all  the  schools  call 
for  it.  They  read  this,  not  for  the  sake  of  reading,  but  for  the  sake  of  gaining  infor- 
mation with  reference  to  some  point  in  which  they  take  an  interest,  and  for  the  sake 
of  getting  and  giving  pleasure.  In  all  these  directions  the  tendency  of  the  schools 
is  to  make  the  work  vital.  The  child  does  not  feel  that  school  is  something  that 
may  be  of  use  to  him  twenty  years  hence,  but  something  that  is  useful  and  pleasant 
now. 

As  a  consequence  of  this,  corporal  punishment  is  vanishing  from  the  Indian  schools ; 
the  rod  is  disappearing.  There  is  a  rule  which  forbids  its  use;  but  I  am  told  that 
that  rule  might  as  well  not  have  been  made,  as  in  many  Indian  schools,  owing  to  the 
influences  named  above,  the  need  of  every  form  of  punishment  is  waning.  From 
many  of  the  schools,  too,  have  come  pleasant  tidings  that  the  *'jail"has  been  aban- 
doned. This  is  well.  It  is  a  great  step  forward.  Punishment  by  the  infliction  of 
bodily  pain  or  by  confinement  may  be  in  place  for  the  larger  hojB  and  perhaps  for 
the  adult  Indians;  but  for  the  growing  child  it  is  not  well,  and,  indeed,  alwaysdoes 
injury.  He  must  be  put  upon  the  right  way,  and  kept  firmly  there.  Punishments 
which  inflict  pain  as  a  sort  of  compeosation  for  the  wrong  done  give  a  wrong  ten- 
dency to  the  moral  nature,  and  lead  a  child  to  get  the  idea  that  he  can  pay  for  wrong- 
doing by  sufiering  physical  pain  or  by  paying  something  to  the  party  that  has  been 
offendea  by  his  wrongdoing.  It  may  secure  a  modicum  of  good  behavior,  but  never 
establishes  good  character. 

Much  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  hygienic  needs  of  the  schools — the  water  sup- 
ply, the  sewerage,  the  drainage.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  information  was 
gained  from  each  school  as  to  what  two  points  would  require  immediate  attention, 
and  in  the  majoritv  of  cases  these  referred  to  the  hygienic  condition  of  the  schools. 
Bathing  facilities  have  been  improved.  We  are  making  war  upon  the  bath  tub.  It 
afibrds  constant  temptation  to  use  the  same  water  for  several  children,  which  is  a 
source  of  disease.  We  are  substituting  the  ring  bath  and  the  shower  bath,  in  which 
it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  two  children  to  use  the  same  water,  nor,  indeed,  for 
any  one  drop  to  touch  the  same  child  twice.  We  are  making  war  upon  the  roller 
towel,  and  substituting  the  individual  towel.  We  are  also  paying  more  attention  to 
the  matter  of  heating,  introducing  better  systems  than  by  the  stove.  We  also  hope 
by  the  aid  of  Congress  to  be  able  to  introduce  electric  lighting.  All  these  improve- 
ments are  in  the  direction  of  hygienic  betterment. 

Improvements  in  the  tables  have  also  been  made.  They  are  more  "  civilized." 
White  tablecloths  and  napkins  have  been  introduced  in  many  schools,  and  white 
china  dishes  instead  of  tin.  This  has  a  marvelous  influence  on  the  soul  develop- 
ment of  the  children,  and  is  a  great  aid  in  discipline.  One  result  is  seen  in  some  of 
the  boys'  departments ;  they  are  kept  as  neat  and  clean  as  the  girls',  and  they  care 
to  have  pictures  introduced  as  ornaments  for  their  rooms. ^  The  use  of  milk  is  said 
to  have  a  power  of  developing  the  milk  of  human  kindness;  its  introduction  in  the 
Indian  schools  is  being  steadily  pushed. 

In  another  direction  the  hygienic  condition  of  the  children  has  been  largely 
improved  by  a  change  of  policy  in  the  study  hour.  The  study  hour  in  the  evening 
has  been  made  a  rational  recreation  hour,  in  which  the  children  are  taught  to  make 
use  of  what  they  have  learned  in  the  day.  In  many  schools  the  evening  study  hour 
has  been  a  source  of  much  sufiering  on  account  of  diseases  of  the  eye  ana  on  account 
of  poor  light.  They  are  now  keenly  interested  in  everything  that  goes  on.  Some 
one  talks  or  reads  or  recites,  or  they  read  in  concert,  and  all  sing.  There  is  a  report 
from  some  one  about  some  interesting  incident,  an  illustrated  lecture,  and  in  many 
other  ways  the  hour  is  made  a  recreation  hour. 

I  Philanthropists  would  give  invaluable  aid  by  sending  to  schools  suitable  pictures 
of  aa  eleyating  and  instructive  character. 
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The  white  people  about  the  BchoolB,  wherever  they  come  in  contftot  with  them, 
have  been  couiintr  to  take  nn  iutere^t  in  Indian  education,  especially  in  Michigan, 
Wisconsin^  Iowa,  Washington,  and  Oregon;  and  we  hope  that  in  dno  time  the  snpeT' 
intendents  of  education  in  the  dififerent  States  will  have  the  guidance  of  this  work. 
In  some  States,  as  in  Iowa,  where  the  Sac  and  Fox  Indians  are  still  on  a  small  reser- 
vation of  their  own,  which  they  have  purchased  with  their  own  money,  proviaions 
are  being  made  to  enable  them  to  be  assimilated  with  the  white  citizens  or  the  State 
in  due  time.  The  State  superintendents  of  Oregon,  California^  and  Nevada  are 
beginning  to  take  an  interest  in  this  matter.  The  outing  system  inaugurated  by 
Carlisle  is  beginning  to  take  root  in  some  of  the  Western  States.  The  more  thor- 
oughly we  establish  this  system  and  the  more  rapidly  we  place  individoal  Indians 
among  white  people,  the  better  it  will  be  for  the  latter  as  well  as  for  the  Indians. 

The  National  Educational  Association  has  opened  its  doors  to  the  subject  of  Indian 
education.  At  its  lust  meeting  in  Denver,  Captain  Pratt  spoke  in  the  manual  train- 
ing section,  and  there  was  manifestation  of  great  interest.  The  superintendent  of 
Indian  schools  addressed  the  general  association,  and  stimulated  s^vmpathy.  This 
subject  having  been  introduced  into  the  deliberations  of  this  body,  it  will  not  again 
be  given  up.  I  have  now  invitations  from  three  States  to  address  the  State  Teachers' 
Associations  upon  the  subject  of  Indian  education. 

Good  is  being  done  in  vitalizing  the  work  of  the  Indian  schools  by  the  summer 
institutes  which  are  carried  on.  Last  ^'ear  we  had  five  of  these  institutes.  This 
year  we  had  three ;  and  many  of  the  Indian  teachers  were  at  the  meeting  in  Denver 
so  that  we  had  practically  four.  The  institutes  open  the  minds  orthe  Indian 
workers.  They  help  them  to  see  that  they  are  engaged  in  an  important  patriotic 
problem ;  that  they  are  doing  a  great  work  ibr  the  country  at  larse ;  that  their  great- 
est interest  lies  in  the  soul  development  of  these  children.  In  tnis  way  they  reach  a 
wider  outlook  and  a  deei>er  aim  than  before.  It  has  increased  their  sense  of  respon- 
sibility, not  only  professionally,  but  in  a  missionary  way.  I  know  that  we  can  not 
make  of  the  teachers  missionaries  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  that  term ;  but  we  can  infhse 
the  missionary  spirit,  so  that  they  will  direct  their  work  toward  the  spiritual  inter- 
ests of  the  children  us  nmeh  as  to  the  material  interests,  and  in  advancing  the 
material  interests  of  the  children  they  will  at  the  same  time  see  that  these  interests 
are  seen  by  them  in  the  light  of  sxiiritual  truth. 

A  very  important  feature  of  the  work  during  the  last  year  was  the  employment 
of  Indians  in  school  work.  We  have  27  now  employed,  and  three  normal  schools  for 
the  training  of  teachers  are  in  operation.  At  the  end  of  the  present  year  I  hope  to 
have  at  least  40  graduates  who  can  be  placed  in  the  Indian  schools  as  teachers.  It 
is  ])rob:ible  that  tliey  may  not  do  as  good  w^ork  in  certain  directions  as  trained  and 
experienced  white  teachers;  but  they  will  do  the  work^  perhaps,  in  a  better  spirit, 
with  more  self-denial,  and  with  that  sense  of  satisfaction  which  comes  to  him  who 
heli)s  a  brother  by  his  work,  and  who  makes  it  his  chief  business  by  that  work  to 
lift  this  brother.  In  other  positions  Indians  are  being  employed ;  and  it  is  the  policy 
of  the  Indian  Othce,  whenever  an  Indian  can  be  found  to  do  the  work  acceptably,  to 
intriLst  him  with  work.  There  is  a  growing  eontidence  in  the  schools  on  the  part  of 
the  Indians,  and  the  children  are  brought  more  freely. 

There  is  one  point  that  has  presented  many  difficulties,  and  that  is  the  transfer  of 
Indian  youth  irum  the  reservation  to  the  nonreservatiou  school.  Congress  has  said 
that  no  child  shall  be  put  away  from  the  reservation  without  the  consent  of  the 
parents,  whii:h  must  bo  given  in  the  presence  of  an  agent.  To  get  this  consent  in  the 
presence  of  an  agent  sometimes  rc(|uires  the  parent  to  travel  a  hundred  miles  or 
more,  which  is  often  a  great  hardshi])  as  well  as  an  expense.  Many  times,  too,  the 
agents  would  rather  retain  the  older  children  upon  the  reservation  than  send  them 
away.  The  agents  of  the  uonreservation  schools,  therefore,  tind  it  difficult  to  secure 
new  recruits  for  their  schools.  Sometimes,  too,  the  agents  of  two  or  three  schools 
come  U>  the  same  agency  and  there  compete  for  the  children.  This  is  apt  to  cause 
one  agent  to  extol  the  merits  of  his  school  at  the  expense  of  the  merits  of  another 
school.  The  Department  is  now  arranging  for  a  system  (»f  regular  transfers  by  its 
own  oilicers,  which  will  do  away  with  the  chief  difficulties  that  1  have  be«'n  reciting. 

There  is  a  great  deal  more  to  be  done  in  ever^  direction.  I  am  aware  that  vour 
fundamental  principle  is  one  law  for  all,  for  Indian  and  white  man  alike;  and  this  I 
have  no  doubt  is  a  most  excellent  principle,  an  excellent  aim.  It  is  the  one  aim  to 
which  all  our  work  should  tend ;  but  before  this  can  be  made  the  rule  of  our  present 
work  with  the  Indians  much  will  have  to  be  done.  We  shall  have  to  educate  public 
opinion  among  the  whites  before  we  can  do  it  safely.  The  Indian  may  be  willing  to 
come  under  the  law  of  the  white  man;  but  is  the  white  man  ready  to  receive  him 
and  to  administer  that  law  impartially  f  I  am  inclined  to  doubt  it;  and  I  think  a 
crusade  will  have  to  be  undertaken,  largely  by  you,  to  secure  that  condition  of  pub- 
lic o|»ini(m  among  the  white  people  in  the  States  of  Indian  reservations  before  this 
can  be  safely  done.  The  law  is  frequently  now  applied  in  States  in  the  vicinity  of 
reservations  so  as  to  rob  and  debauch  the  Indian.    He  is  a  full  citizen  when  he  wants 
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to  drink  whisky.  If  the  agent  tries  to  prevent  him  from  drinking  whisky  some 
white  lawyer  is  at  hand  to  help  the  Indian  get  the  whisky,  and  some  court  reiady  to 
help  the  lawyer.  He  U  a  fall  citizen  when  he  wishes  to  escape  the  meehes  of  the 
law  because  of  illegal  marriage.  If  he  has  pat  his  first  wife  away  and  has  taken 
another  wife,  and  is  thereby  in  tronble,  some  lawyer  is  quite  ready  to  show  him  the 
way  by  which  he  can  escape  the  penalties  of  the  law ;  and  he  is  made  a  foll-iledged 
citizen  for  this  purpose.  So  the  law  is  administered  in  an  improper  fashion,  because 
public  opinion  is  not  edncated.  This  is  one  of  the  things  to  be  done  by  you.  To  see 
that  the  law  is  udministered  properly  for  the  Indian  is  as  important  as  anjrthing  that 
can  be  done  for  him. 

One  thing  that  should  be  done  is  to  devise  some  way  to  help  the  yonng  Indians. 
It  is  only  a  half  step  to  send  the  Indian  to  school  and  give  him  an  education.  It 
seems  sometimes  almost  cruel  to  give  him  an  edncation  and  then  turn  him  adrift  and 
tell  him  to  help  himself,  sink  or  float,  in  conditions  which  all  but  compel  his  sinking. 
You  might  see  to  it  that  here  and  there  an  educated  Indian,  a  young  man  or  woman 
who  desires  to  work  among  white  people,  finds  work.  You  might  see  to  it  that  the 
industries  of  the  Indians  in  thair  reservations  are  made  living  industries — that  the 
blanket  making  of  the  Navajoes^  the  pottery,  the  beadwork,  basket  and  mat  weav- 
ing, etc.,  of  other  tribes,  find  a  market.  VVith  some  effort  these  tribes  might  be 
made  self-sustaining.  These  youn^  Indians  do  not  know  how  to  help  themselves. 
They  have  learned  to  speak  English  away  from  the  reservations,  bat  when  they 
return  to  the  reservations  they  have  no  use  for  English.  They  have  learned  to  respect 
work,  and  they  return  to  conditions  where  work  is  not  respected  and  where  there  is 
no  opportunity  for  work.  If  you  will  seek  a  way  to  improve  these  conditions  I  have 
no  doubt  you  will  find  it. 

Then  we  must  have  legislation,  strong,  oonrageons,  vigorous,  from  Congress,  which 
will  protect  the  young  Indian  against  the  old.  Certain  practices  of  the  old  Indians 
must  be  discountenanced  and  discontinued.  The  coorage  that  is  needed  for  legisla- 
tion can  come  through  yon,  and  can  come  to  Congress  only  through  such  agencies  as 
vou  may  set  in  motion.  The  Senators  and  Representatives  of  the  country  must  be 
instructed  by  you  to  see  to  it  that  the  finn  legislation  which  is  needea  shall  be 
secured. 

Then  we  want  to  husband  the  gains  that  we  have  now  in  making  the  Indian  service 
thoroughly  nonpartisan.  Civil-servioe  regulations  have  done  much  good  in  this 
direction.  Somo  of  the  methods  may  be  blundering,  but  ereat  ^ood  has  been  got 
from  it,  and  it  should  be  extended  over  every  position  in  the  Indian  school  service. 
At  present  we  have  two  classes  of  employees— those  who  come  from  the  civil  service, 
selected  because  of  their  presumed  efficiency  and  kept  there  because  of  it,  and  a 
number  of  others,  a  part  of  whom  at  least  are  selected  and  kept  in  the  service  through 
patronage.  These  two  sets  of  employees  are  naturally  antaffonistic.  Some  good 
friends  think  it  would  be  better  to  have  all  the  positions  under  patronage  than  to 
have  a  portion  under  patronage  and  a  portion  under  civil  service.  Of  course,  we  do 
not  wisn  to  take  any  such  step,  for  it  would  be  a  step  backward.  It  is  expedient 
that  we  keep  what  we  have  gained,  and  that  we  render  these  gains  efiective  by 
adding  unto  them. 

Yon  can  do  much  in  this  direction,  and  I  hope  yon  will  do  it.  I  hope  yon  will  see 
to  it  that  the  Members  of  Congress  demand  that  they  be  deprived  of  the  ques- 
tionable privilege  to  influence  appointments  in  the  Indian  Office,  and  that  all  these 
offices  be  filled  on  the  basis  of  efficiency  alone.  We  want  permanency  of  policy  in 
the  Indian  work.  The  practice  of  changing  with  every  change  of  Administration  is 
most  pernicious.  A  change  of  policy  implies  always  a  loss  of  effectiveness'  for  a 
period.  There  should  be  as  much  permanency  in  the  Indian  Office  and  its  methods 
as  there  is  in  the  office  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education.  That  is  practically  out 
of  politics.  If  you  can  help  to  take  the  Indian  Office  out  of  politics  yon  will  have 
assured  continuous  and  rapid  progress. 

Another  point  to  be  gained  is  the  placing  of  the  spirit  of  motherhood  upon  the 
throne  in  the  Indian  work.  It  is  not  there  now.  You  have  heard  to-day  of  the  field 
matrons.  I  think  we  have  10  field  matrons  in  the  service  now;  but  we  have  more 
than  tenfold  this  number  of  farmers  who  teach  the  men  how  to  run  their  farms, 
how  to  breed  cattle,  etc.  If  I  had  the  choice  between  these  two  good  things,  a 
corps  of  Indian  farmers  to  help  teach  men  the  care  of  the  field  and  a  corps  of  matrons 
to  teach  the  women,  I  would  take  the  latter.  If  I  were  compelled  to  give  up  either, 
I  would  give  up  the  men.  It  is  the  women  among  the  Indians  ae  among  us  who  give 
shape  and  direction  to  the  well-being  of  the  family,  and  indirectly  to  the  social 
development  of  the  whole  community.  The  greatest  obstacle  which  the  educated 
Indian  finds  in  the  reservation  is  not  the  conservatism  of  the  men,  but  the  conserva- 
tism of  the  women.  The  Indian  mother  must  be  tanght  by  field  matrons  how  to 
receive  these  returned  educat4Ml  boys  and  girls  in  the  way  in  which  they  should  be 
received,  to  help  them  make  use  of  all  they  briofl;  back  with  them.  The  appropriation 
for  field  matrons  by  Congress  should  be  ext«naed  tenfold  at  least.     I  hope  you  will 
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bring  this  about.  The  Indian  Office  has  shown  its  appreciation  of  motherhood  in  its 
educational  work.  The  matron's  position  has  been  lifted  within  two  years  to  a 
higher  place  of  dignity.  On  every  occasion  it  has  asked  Congress  for  more  field 
matrons.  More  good  results  right  at  the  heart  of  the  work  will  flow  from  this  com- 
ing in  of  the  motherly  influence  than  from  anything  else  that  can  be  done.  Com- 
pared with  that  all  else  is  external,  for  that  is  at  the  heart  of  things.  I  would  ask 
yon  not  to  forget  that  upon  you  rests  largely  the  responsibility  of  securing  this  great 
boon  for  the  Indian  educational  work.  The  people  look  largely  to  you  for  gnicUuioe 
and  direction. 

The  following  address  was  given : 

THE  RELATION  OP  SCHOOL  EDUCATION  TO  THE  WORK  OF  CIVILIZING  OTHER  RACB8. 

[By  W.  T.  Harris,  LL.D.] 

I  promised  to  say  a  few  words  to  you  this  evening  on  the  snbjeot  of  the  relation 
which  education  in  general  bears  to  missionary  efforts  at  educating  other  races  than 
our  own. 

In  the  first  place,  I  ask  you  to  consider  for  a  moment  what  school  education  is 
doing  for  our  nation.  In  our  time  we  have  established  a  free  democracy,  and  a  free 
democracy  can  only  rest  on  concerted  action  on  the  part  of  the  people.  It  must  be 
a  community  governed  by  public  opinion.  You  can  not  have  a  large  people  gov- 
erned by  public  opinion  unless  you  can  have  the  same  topics,  the  same  questions, 
the  same  subjects,  anpealing  to  their  minds  daily.  Thev  must  all  consider  these 
questions,  understand  the  reasons  and  arguments,  pro  ana  con,  urged  in  the  case  of 
each.  This,  you  see,  implies  a  newspaper  civilization.  It  is  impossible  to  have  a 
large,  free  democracy  witnont  a  newspaper  civilization.  You  can  have  a  small  one — 
an  Athens  or  Rome  or  New  York  or  Boston — without  telegraphs,  railroads,  or  steam- 
ships. Any  metropolitan  city  could  be  a  democracy,  having  a  public  opinion  to 
govern  it.  The  ideal  of  one  class  of  the  citizens  cocud  be  communicated  readily  to 
the  other  classes  in  such  a  city,  so  there  would  bo  relatively  the  same  progress  on  the 

Eart  of  all  classes  in  tho  formation  of  opinions  leading  to  action.    But  you  can  not 
ave  a  lar^e  nation,  settled  over  a  wide  extent  of  territory,  a  democracy,  unless  yon 
have  a  newspaper  civilization. 

Seeing  this  necessity  of  general  education  to  a  free  government,  we  look  over  this 
country  to  the  North  and  to  the  South  and  ask  ourselves:  Are  all  the  people  that 
form  this  nation  coming  within  the  influence  of  a  newspaper  civilization  T  Are  they 
learning  to  read,  and  what  do  they  read  after  they  have  learned  howf  Is  the  news- 
paper reaching  these  people?  We  find,  taking  the  statistics  of  the  whole  nation, 
that  the  average  amount  of  schooling  which  each  individual  gets  is  four  and  three- 
tenths  jears  of  two  hundred  days  each.  As  four  years  is  the  amount  of  the  primary 
education  in  the  large  cities,  four  and  three-tenths  years  of  two  hundred  days  as  the 
average  education  of  the  whole  population  is  little  more  than  a  primary  education. 
That  18  the  average  of  the  schooling  of  the  whole  United  States.  This  is  barely  suf- 
ficient to  bring  the  population  within  the  influence  of  the  newspaper  and  its  versions 
of  public  opinion,  so  that  they  can  discuss  tho  facts  on  which  public  opinion  is  based. 
An  ability  to  read  and  write,  a  smattering  of  geography  and  arithmetic,  constitute 
the  meager  outfit  furnished  by  the  schools;  but  even  this  is  sufficient  to  make  the 
newspaper  available,  and,  once  the  habit  of  daily  reading  is  formed,  the  individual 
is  at  school  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  and  will  continue  his  growth,  although  it  be  not 
rapid. 

The  paper  is  reenforced  by  the  book  and  the  magazine,  but  I  use  the  word 
"newspaper"  to  include  all  forms  of  the  printed  page. 

Now,  we  are  getting  this  small  j)eriod  of  schooling,  and  we  are  pretty  well  satisfied, 
with  the  fact  that  all  sections  of  the  United  States  arc  getting  so  much  of  education. 
This  average  amount  of  schooling — counting  all  the  schools,  public  and  private — 
comes  nearly  as  low  as  two  years  in  the  States  having  only  rural  populations  and  as 
high  as  six  years  in  the  States  with  the  most  urban  populations.  Massachusetts 
alone  has  nearly  seven  years  of  two  hundred  days  each  as  the  average  quota  for 
each.  Of  the  eolored  people  and  the  white  people  of  the  South,  22  per  cent,  or 
more  than  one-fifth  of  the  whole  population,  visit  schools  within  the  year;  but  tho 
average  attendance  is  not  so  long  as  in  the  North — not  so  long  in  the  rural  districts 
as  in  the  urban.  As  the  urban  districts  increase  the  length  of  the  school  session 
increases.  But  the  South  is  doing  wonderful  work  in  that  line,  in  giving  its  children 
the  ability  to  read  and  write,  and  to  make  them  interested  in  the  doings  of  the 
nations  of  the  world — interested  in  knowing  every  morning  what  the  daily  newspaper 
says  about  such  doings,  and  in  knowing  what  is  thought  about  those  doings  at  the 
South  and  at  the  North,  and  what  is  thought  of  those  things  further  oft*— in  Great 
Britain  and  in  the  civilized  world  of  to-day.    They  are  holding  up  a  mirror  to  the 
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whole  world  by  means  of  the  newspaper.  That  mirror  shows  what  movements  are 
going  on.  They  know  what  is  in  the  world  mind  by  the  time  they  have  finished 
breakfast,  and  they  take  this  world  view  with  them  to  the  daily  work.  It  forms  the 
staple  of  conversation  instead  of  that  village  gossip  which  once  monopolized  their 
attention.  World  gossip  forms  the  topic  of  conversation  of  this  people  as  they  meet 
at  their  places  of  work. 

So  there  goes  on  this  great  process  of  forming  public  opinion  for  the  whole  nation, 
on  the  part  of  each  community  and  on  the  part  of  each  school  district.  This  is  the 
generation  and  diffusion  of  public  opinion.  This  is  what  education  in  general  is 
doing — bringing  the  person  into  a  position  to  see  the  world  processes,  or  into  the 
epical  view  of  life. 

The  Indian,  if  there  is  any  people  that  might  be  called  epical,  is  an  epical  person. 
He  trains  himself  for  war.  He  has  no  occupation  except  hunting,  and  that  is  some- 
thing that  will  make  for  his  training  as  a  soldier.  The  Indian  woman  cheerfully 
consents  to  be  the  person  who  looks  after  the  family  and  the  industries  of  civil 
society.  She  has  charge  of  the  diverse  occupations  of  preparing  food,  clothing,  and 
shelter.  She  has  a  little  help  from  the  old  men  and  from  the  children,  but  very  little 
from  the  male  children,  because  she  wishes  her  sons  to  grow  up  warriors,  and  not 
drudges.  A  son  should  not  be  a  person  that  knows  anything  about  industry.  The 
Indian  warrior  is  an  epical  individual,  dealing  only  with  the  institution  of  the  State, 
the  function  of  the  preservation  of  the  social  whole,  the  nation,  and  not  allowing, 
the  individual  welfare  or  the  interests  of  the  family  or  of  productive  industry  to 
claim  his  daily  care;  and  the  great  task  of  our  missionary  education  is  to  bring  him 
where  we  stand  now  in  social  evolution.  We  went  through  that  tribal  stage  once, 
when  all  men  were  interested  in  carrying  on  war.  It  is  necessary  that  a  population 
should  have  at  all  times  an  epical  function,  a  care  for  the  nation  and  for  workl  affairs: 
but  the  advance  in  our  race  has  been  from  the  stage  when  the  men  were  all  epical 
and  the  women  were  antiepical,  or  mere  household  drudges,  to  the  epoch  wherein 
we  are  all  epical  in  our  daily  lives.  The  person  who  reads  the  daily  newspaper,  who 
sees  before  him  the  whole  world  in  its  process  of  development,  who  discusses  the 
movement  of  nations  instead  of  village  gossip,  he  is  epical  enough,  and  more  than 
enough,  to  make  up  for  the  loss  of  that  emphasis  laid  by  the  savage  man  on  the 
epicsd  vocations  of  hunting  and  war  which  he  follows  in  the  patriarchal  state.  This 
point  is  to  be  kept  in  mind  in  dealing  with  the  races  that  belong  to  lower  stadia  of 
civilization. 

When  we  began  in  this  Christian  movement — this  missionary  movement — twentv 
centuries  ago,  there  was  proclaimed  with  trumpets  to  the  world  that  new  ideal, 
that  all  men  are  of  one  blood,  all  men  made  by  God,  and  made  with  infinitely  impor- 
tant souls;  that  men  are  not  mere  brains,  not  mere  physical  organizations,  not  oven 
nerves,  but  they  are  souls,  and  souls  worth  saving,  and  to  be  helped  to  grow  into 
the  image  of  God.  Through  this  the  idea  of  human  progress  came  into  the  world. 
With  it  grew  philanthropy,  the  feeling  that,  if  all  other  people  besides  ourselves 
have  souls,  we  must  help  to  save  those  souls;  we  must  bring  theni  to  our  ideal,  and 
to  our  civilization.  But  that  is  a  very  slow  matter — this  growth  of  the  new 
humanity,  this  change  from  old  to  new  ideals.  There  was  not  a  change  in  the 
essence  of  philanthropy,  because  it  was  that  same  altruistic  ideal  from  the  begin- 
ning; but  there  was  great  difference  in  methods  of  work.  At  first  it  was  believed 
that,  if  we  could  only  ^et  the  bare  idea  of  Christianity  into  the  soul,  it  would  save 
it.  It  is  true  that  it  will  save  in  the  long  run,  but  it  will  not  save  this  generation. 
It  may  save  a  whole  generation  ten  generations  hence.  The  progress  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Christaiu  and  civilizing  means  or  methods  is  a  progress  from  doing  the  thing 
in  a  lump — a  mere  teaching  of  the  abstract  idea — toward  a  more  concrete  method; 
the  taking  of  the  idea  and  working  it  out  in  all  departments  of  life,  thus  saving 
this  generation  instead  of  the  tenth  generation  from  this.  Instead  of  leaving  the 
savage  to  work  out  his  salvation  from  the  abstract  formula  of  Christianity,  we  find 
it  better,  according  to  new  methods,  to  transform  his  industries,  his  fashions  of  cloth- 
ing, his  buildings,  his  dietary.  We  teach  him  to  read,  and  give  him  literature  that 
will  fill  his  mind  with  the  thoughts  and  observations  and  feelings  that  our  civilized 
white  people  harbor  in  their  minds. 

We  have  listened  this  evening  to  an  interesting  account  from  Dr.  Hailmann  of  the 
means  by  which  civilization  and  education  are  being  brought  to  the  Indian  to  save 
him  in  tnis  generation,  not  ten  generations  hence.  It  is  seeking  not  to  destroy,  but 
to  save  the  whole  Indian  race.  It  is  trying  to  educate  it,  so  that  even  this  generation 
will  be  of  some  use  to  us,  and  so  that  the  red  people  will  move  on  with  us  toward 
civilization.  This,  in  brief,  is  the  progress  that  education  and  philanthropy  have 
made  in  two  thousand  years. 

The  new  philanthropy  keeps  its  eye  fixed  on  self-help,  and  is  not  going  to  interfere 
unless  it  can  help  a  person  to  help  himself.  This  is  the  philanthropy  which  we  can 
claim  to  be  right.  It  is  the  most  egotistic  attitude  in  the  world — this  assumption  of 
ours  that  we  have  a  superior  civilization — unless  we  have  an  ultimate  and  indubitable 
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basis  for  it.  Only  on  this  condition  have  we  the  riohi  to  take  the  red  and  yellow 
and  black  races  and  briD^  them  to  our  standard  and  pnt  them  on  oar  pedestal  of 
civilization.  What  is  our  ultimate  f^round  for  thisf  We  define  our  poeition  by 
affirminj^  that  that  is  tiie  highest  civilization  which  produces  a  great  social  whole, 
and  at  the  same  time  ])rodnces  in  the  individual  within  it  a  conscions  possession  of 
it  all.  The  whole  shall  reenforce  the  self-help  of  each.  It  is  not  suflSoient  to  have  • 
great  social  whole  which  does  not  give  to  each  individual  freedom.  Our  eivlHsa- 
tion,  as  it  has  grown  in  cities,  has  grown  into  this  idea  of  making  a  nation  or  state 
which  demands  that  the  individual  citizen  shall  be  educated.  But  our  civilisation 
has  come  to  this  point  where  we  are  forced  to  say,  as  I  have  done  just  now,  that  we 
could  not  continue  this  civilization  of  ours  unless  we  educate  the  individnal  np  to 
the  point  of  being  influenced,  and  influencing  himself,  by  public  opinion.  We  have 
come  to  that  point  wherein  the  good  of  the  whole,  the  strength  of  the  whole,  depend 
on  the  elevation  of  the  individual. 

Is  your  Indian  at  that  point?  No;  he  is  at  the  tribal  stage.  He  is  at  the  patri- 
archal stage.  Civilization  below  the  patriarchal  stage  would  not  be  above  the  bmtea. 
At>ove  that  comes  the  village  community,  and  many  who  believe  in  socialism  wonid 
like  to  Have  us  go  back  to  that.  Above  the  village  community  comes  fendaliom, 
wherein  the  individual  is  ground  into  subordination,  so  that  division  of  labor  can 
be  established.  No  yellow  race  has  passed  through  it.  The  black  race  has  not 
passed  through  it  except  as  it  has  come  into  the  house  of  bondage.  The  nations  of 
Europe  and  America  have  passefl  through  it.  It  is  a  great  thing  to  go  through  theeo 
stages.  But  shall  we  say  to  the  tribal  people  that  they  shall  not  come  to  these  higher 
things  unless  they  pass  through  all  the  intermediate  stages,  or  can  we  teach  &em 
directly  these  higher  things,  and  save  them  from  the  slow  progress  of  the  agesf  In 
the  light  of  Christian  civilization  we  say  there  is  a  method  of  rapid  progress.  Edu- 
cation has  become  of  great  potency  in  our  hands,  and  we  believe  that  we  can  now 
vicariously  save  them  very  much  that  the  white  race  has  had  to  go  through.  Look 
at  feudalism.  I^ook  at  the  village  community  stage.  Look  at  it  as  it  still  exists  in 
the  Russian  mir.  We  have  been  through  these  things.  We  have  had  our  tribalation 
with  them.  But  we  say  to  lower  races :  We  can  help  you  out  of  these  things.  We  can 
help  you  to  avoid  the  i  mi>erfect  stages  that  follow  them  on  the  wav  to  our  level.  Give 
us  your  children  and  we  will  educate  them  in  the  kindergarten  and  in  thesohools.  Wo 
will  give  them  letters,  and  make  them  acquainted  with  the  printed  page.  With  these 
comes  emancipation  from  mere  personal  authority,  from  the  authority  of  the  master, 
from  the  authority  of  the  overseer  and  the  oracle.  With  these  comes  the  great 
emancipation,  and  the  school  shall  give  yon  that.  We  know  that  you  are  an  epical 
ra<'e,  but  we  must  destroy  your  ideals  in  that  respect.  There  are  to  be  no  more 
beautiful  tribal  relations.  You  will  need  not  only  education  in  letters,  which  has 
such  siguificance,  but  you  have  to  correct  also  your  tribal  notions  of  industry.  The 
Indian  woman  must  see  to  it  that  it  is  desirable  that  her  child  shall  learn  some  man* 
nal  industry,  and  not  feel  her  old-time  horror  if  her  child  shall  not  be  a  warrior. 

A  friend  of  mine  living  in  the  Indian  Territory  told  me  of  an  Indian  woman,  some- 
what feeble,  who  had  to  go  nearly  half  a  mile  tu  get  a  bucket  of  water;  and  on  one 
occasion  he  had  said  to  her  with  some  wrath,  "  Whv  don't  you  make  that  lazy  boy 
(a  boy  of  about  12)  go  and  draw  your  water  for  you  I''  She  drew  herself  np  proudly, 
and  said,  **  Do  you  suppose  I  would  let  my  son  do  such  things  as  that  f  Sne  wanted 
him  to  bo  a  warrior.  Yon  see  what  radical  changes  in  social  ideas  these  people  have 
to  make.  You  have  to  educate  them  in  the  matter  of  civil  society  and  in  the  indus- 
tries as  well  us  in  letters,  and  that  is  precisely  what  is  being  done.  We  mnst  g^ve 
them  industries,  we  must  give  them  laws. 

But,  also,  into  industry  comes  Christianity,  which  is  not  merely  a  religion  bnt  an 
ideal  of  life  penetrating  the  whole  social  structure.  There  is  a  Christian  ideal  of  the 
family  that  no  other  religion  ever  had.  There  is  an  ideal  of  civil  society.  It  took 
us  many  hundred  years  to  adjust  our  civil  society  to  the  Christian  ideal.  We  have 
got  very  nearly  to  it  in  our  industries.  When  wo  sit  down  at  onr  table  and  eat 
things  that  come  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  that  is  a  veritable  sacrament.  W^e  come 
into  conscious  relation  with  all  peoples. 

No  other  religion  could  possibly  have  the  Christian  ideal  of  civil  society.  In  the 
Christian  ideal  of  the  relation  of  each  man  to  his  fellow-man,  each  one  does  work 
for  the  world  market  and  accepts  mankind's  contribution  in  return  in  food,  clothing, 
and  shelter.  Ho  takes  all  that  he  wears  and  eats  from  his  fellows,  and  gives  to  them 
though  the  world  market  his  little  mite  toward  the  feeding  and  clothing  of  others. 

In  dealing  with  the  lower  races — we  call  them  lower  races,  let  us  say  lower  civili- 
zations— we  must  see  to  it  that  the  family  ideal  is  a  Christian  ideal,  and  that  the 
industries  are  based  on  that,  too,  so  that  the  individual  gives  to  and  receives  firom 
the  world  market. 

We  must  bring  not  only  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  commerce  into  the  life  of 
the  Indian,  but  we  must  throw  open  every  side  of  civilization — ^the  urban  side  as  well 
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M  the  rural  side— and  impMs  on  kim  tlie  £ftet  that  nan  has  o^mqnered  natnre,  and 
does  Dot  need  to  give  99  per  cent  of  his  labor  to  the  soil.  He  can  give  50  percent  to 
agriculture,  aud  have  50  per  cent  devoted  to  manufactures  and  comuerce,  and  inter- 
communication and  culture.  By  machinery  in  the  next  century  it  will  take  only  10 
per  cent  to  procure  the  raw  material;  and  90  per  cent  of  industry  will  go  to  the 
elaboration  of  these  things — ^to  turning  them  into  comfort  and  means  of  spiritnal 
insight  and  communication  with  our  feilow>men.    That  is  the  trend  of  oirilization. 

Then,  natural  science  is  also  a  Christian  thing.  The  Hindu  conld  not  make  natural 
science,  because  his  absolute  principle  (Brahm)  is  a  formless  being,  and  any  con- 
sciousness or  self-knowledge  is  to  him  disease.  He  thinks  we  should  get  rid  of  the 
consciousness  of  self;  all  nature  is  to  him  an  illusion.  All  things  that  he  sees  are 
illusions.    So  he  does  not  inventory  them. 

You  come  next  in  your  education  of  the  Indian  to  the  idea  of  the  state — that  the 
individual  shall  not  only  belong  to  the  state,  but  shall  have  his  own  individual 
identity  left  intact  as  free  political  opinion  and  as  independent  citizen.  We  have 
to  bring  the  Indian  into  that  consciousness.  If  we  want  to  elevate  lower  civiliza- 
tions into  our  own  standard,  they  mnst  be  brought  in  in  this  way — the  Chris^an 
idea  of  the  family,  of  society,  of  the  state,  and  of  the  church  must  become  theirs  by 
adoption ;  for  the  Christian  idea  is  the  idea  that  rests  at  the  bottom  of  all  our  secn- 
lar  life.  But  that  fundamental  idea  has  to  be  organised  into  manifold  edncational 
processes,  and  the  new  philanthropy  and  the  new  edncation  are  trying  to  accomplish 
all  this.  The  old  philanthropy  was  correct  in  principle,  but  it  did  not  know  how  to 
invent  methods.  Look  at  the  historv  of  the  missions  of  the  Jesuits.  They  took 
their  lives  in  their  hands  in  Asia  aud  America  bearing  the  cross  of  Christ  to  savage 
peoples,  showing  their  zeal,  showing  wonderful  zeal  and  piety.  We  must  all  respect 
and  honor  them  Arom  the  bottom  of  our  hearts  for  their  earnestness  and  self-sacri- 
fice, even  if  we  do  not  respect  their  methods.  What  became  of  the  Indians  whom 
they  converted  f  They  vanished  from  the  planet.  Or  at  least  they  have  made  little 
or  no  contribution  to  civilization,  because  thev  have  not  entered  into  the  process  of 
world  commerce.  They  held  them  up  while  they  had  them  on  their  hands,  but  they 
did  not  help  them  to  help  themselves.  A  civilization  that  will  help  people  to  help 
themselves  is  what  we  want. 

Men  are  not  saved  by  communities,  by  congregations,  by  peoples.  They  are  saved 
individually.  Each  individual  is  a  center  of  self-activity,  to  grow  eternally  into 
the  image  of  God  and  into  the  holiness  of  God,  or  wither  and  go  the  other  way. 

Rev.  Lyman  Abbott,  who  had  been  requested  by  the  business  committee  to  pre- 
pare a  minute  respecting  those  members  of  the  conference  who  had  died  during  the 
year,  presented  the  following  paper,  accompanying  it  with  a  few  remarks  in  honor 
of  those  mentioned  in  it : 

"We,  members  of  the  Lake  Mohonk  Conference,  here  record  our  {irofonnd  appre- 
ciation of  the  character  and  services  of  those  Christian  philanthropists  who  during 
the  past  year  have  been  called  from  their  work  with  ns  to  the  larger  work  where- 
with God  rewards  those  of  His  children  who  have  been  faithful  in  His  service  on 
earth.  Their  presence  with  us  was  an  encouragement,  their  example  remains  as  an 
inspiration,  and  their  vacant  placee  call  us  to  greater  fidelity  and  greater  enthusi- 
asm in  the  service  which  they  have  left. 

''Prof.  Charles  C.  Painter  for  many  years  represented  at  Washin^n  the  opinions 
of  philanthropic  and  Christian  coworkers  in  the  cause  of  the  Indian,  and  fulfilled 
his  always  difficult  and  often  thankless  task  with  keen  vigilance,  tireless  energy, 
good  judi2:ment,  and  unfailing  tact.  The  generally  cordial  cooperation  between  gov- 
ernmental and  voluntary  agencies  in  behalf  of  the  Indian  has  been  largely  due  to 
hiiQ. 

'' Jud^e  William  Strong  brought  to  the  solution  of  our  difficult  problems  a  wide 
and  varied  legal  learning  and  a  judicial  temper  ripened  by  years  of  experience  on 
the  bench.  But,  more  than  that,  his  singular  purity  of  character  endowed  him  with 
an  illuminating  intellect,  so  that  he  enabled  us  to  see  the  eternal  principles  of  jus* 
tice  which  underlie  but  often  seem  obscured  by  lefj^al  precedents.  Thus,  he  threw 
upon  the  future  a  clear  and  true,  because  divine,  light  from  the  experience  of  the 
past. 

"In  Henry  O.  Hou^hton^s  New  England  character  the  sentiment  of  philanthropy 
became  a  principle  of  life  which  was  united  with  great  business  sagacity.  His  dear 
and  unselfish  judgment  often  guided  this  conference  to  just  and  wise  conclusions, 
and  made  him,  although  his  public  participation  in  its  deliberation  was  not  frequent^ 
one  of  our  most  trusted  counselors. 

"We  record,  also,  our  appreciation  of  the  services  of  three  earnest  and  efficient 
women— Mrs.  Cornelia  De  Witt  Plummer,  Mrs.  Mary  Amanda  Greene,  and  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth Eliot  Bullard— whose  cooperation,  rendered  chiefly  in  fields  ontside  this  confer- 
ence, have  contributed  more  tnan  we  realize  to  the  saooess  already  achieved  in  the 
cause  of  Indian  emaocipation," 
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Rev.  Dr.  T.  8.  Ilamliu,  as  pastor  of  Judge  StroDg,  was  introduced  by  Dr.  Gates, 
and  spoke  as  follows : 

ADDRESS  OF  REV.  DR.  T.  S.  HAMLIN. 

It  is  a  great  pleasuo  to  be  able  to  say  a  word  about  one  concerning  whom  it  is  imm- 
•ible  to  speak  unreservedly,  without  fear  either  of  doing  violence  to  one's  sense  of 
exact  truthfulness  on  the  one  hand  or,  on  the  other  hand,  of  saying  that  which  might 
be  pronounce<l  fulsome  praise.  Wo  are  all  interested  in  what  has  been  said  concern- 
ing Justice  Strouf^  as  a  member  of  this  conference,  as  a  friend  of  the  Indian,  and  as 
a  philanthropist  in  every  service.  No  man  can  be  all  these  apart  from  his  general 
character,  apart  from  the  totality  of  his  life.  It  has  been  one  of  my  greatest  nrivi- 
leges  to  be  intimately  associated  with  Justice  Strong  for  the  past  nine  years.  Of  his 
legal  talents  and  attainments  others  are  more  competent  to  speak.  Of  his  great 
learning  in  other  iields,  especially  in  the  field  of  theology,  in  which  lawyers,  as  a 
rule,  do  not  widely  enter,  I  can  speak  from  personal  knowledge.  Justice  Strong  was 
as  eminent  a  theologian,  though  not  so  distinguished,  as  he  was  a  jurist.  I  iisTe 
known  few,  oven  in  that  profession  which  calls  upon  men  to  make  the  Bible  their 
constant  study,  so  familiar  not  only  with  all  its  great  principles,  but  with  all  its 
history,  and  with  its  very  language.  I  have  often  said  that  the  more  intimate  my 
knowledge  of  him  became  the  more  I  felt  that  he  was  as  nearly  flawless  as  it  is  pos- 
sible for  a  human  being  to  become.  You  may  regard  that  as  strong  language  j  but 
I  use  it  deliberately,  and  believe  every  syllable  to  be  true.  Many  of  you  remember 
his  singularly  beautiful  face,  his  majestic  bearing,  his  most  cordial  and  hearty  man- 
ner; and  these  were  true  outward  indications  of  the  inner  man.  He  was  all  that  he 
looked.  A  more  humble,  more  simple-minded,  more  transparently  truthful  character 
it  would  be  impossible,  I  am  sure,  anywhere  to  find.  A  more  simple  faith  in  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  a  more  profound  conviction  of  the  power  of  Christ's  grace  to 
save  the  human  soul,  whether  the  soul  of  the  savage  or  the  soul  of  the  man  who  has 
reached  the  higher  degree  of  civilization,  I  have  never  met,  and  never  expect  to  meet. 
In  every  relation  in  life,  as  husband  and  father,  as  friend  and  neighbor,  as  officer  of 
the  Christian  Church,  as  iilling  one  of  the  highest  positions  in  the  gift  of  a  great 
nation,  in  political  life,  as  a  member  of  society  at  the  National  Capital,  Justice  Strong 
stood  preemiuent.  It  was  this  combination  of  splendid  characteristics,  this  group- 
ing of  such  great  qualitie»,  that  made  him  here  at  this  conference,  as  it  made  him 
everywhere,  the  force  that  you  knew  him  to  be,  the  dropping  out  of  which  is  so  dis- 
tinct and  BO  great  a  loss  to  iis  at  the  National  Capital  and  to  the  total  force  of  Christian 
thought,  purpose,  and  actitm  in  this  land.  At  the  head  of  such  great  organizations 
as  the  American  Tract  Society  and  the  American  Sunday  School  Union,  without  the 
slighest  tinge  of  sectarianism,  without  the  slightest  show  of  sectionalism,  Justice 
Strong  worked  quietly,  faithfully,  indefatigably,  up  almost  to  the  last  hours  of  that 
unusually  loug  life.  And  while  we  at  the  National  Capital  felt  that  it  was  a  hard- 
ship that  he  must  die  away  from  home,  still,  if  that  must  be  so,  I  know  of  no  place 
whence  his  spirit  might  more  litly  take  its  fii^ht  than  from  the  summit  of  these 
mountains,  rising  majestic  from  the  surrounding  valleys,  even  as  his  character 
towered  above  the  characters  of  common  men.  He  has  gone  to  an  ampler  place  and 
a  greater  service — to  his  eternal  reward.  May  we  be  able  to  follow  him  as  he  fol- 
lowed Christ. 

The  minutes  presented  by  Dr.  Abbott  were  then  unanimously  adopted.  Adjourned 
at  10,15  p.  m. 


THIRD  SESSION. 

Thursday  Morning,  Ocioher  10, 

After  prayer  and  singing,  the  morning  session  was  called  to  order  bv'  President 
Gates,  who  introduced  Hon.  D.  M.  Browning,  Commissioner  of  Indian  Anairs,  in  the 
following  words ; 

**How  the  teaching  of  our  Divine  Master  turns  on  family  life!  No  wonder  that 
those  who  have  studied  this  Indian  life  most  thoughtfully  for  ten  or  twelve  years 
feel  that,  to  begin  with,  they  must  have  homes.  It  is  no  wonder  that  we  think  it 
worth  while  to  fight,  and  to  tight  with  some  energy,  for  the  breaking  up  of  the  tribal 
dea  and  the  setting  up  of  the  home.  The  legislation  that  was  secured  for  that  end 
has  been  tested  for  some  years.  We  were  not  foolish  enough  to  believe  that  it  was 
perfectly  wise.  Our  business  committee  has  deemed  it  best  to  discuss  the  severalty 
law,  what  it  has  done  for  the  Indian,  and  what  we  need  still  to  do  to  remedy  its 
defects  and  to  meet  any  evils  which  may  have  been  made  patent  by  its  operation. 

"The  committee  has  invited  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  Mr.  Browning,  to 
open  the  discussion.  It  is  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  that  Commissioner  Brown- 
ing is  with  us." 
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THE  OBSTACLES  IN  THE  WAY. 
[By  Commissioner  Browning.] 

Mr.  President,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen  :  After  the  beautifnl  opening  exorcises 
that  we  have  had  it  is  the  more  embarrassing  to  me  to  present,  as  I  nave  been 
requested  to  do,  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  allotment  of  lands  in  severalty,  becanse 
I  would  rather  present  the  bright  side  of  thinj^s. 

Before  taking  up  that  subject  I  wish  briefly  to  make  one  or  two  explanations. 
Mr.  Smiley  has  made  an  admirable  report  as  to  the  condition  of  the  Pyramid  Lak^ 
and  Walker  River  Indians,  and  the  injustice  that  would  be  done  these  Indians  if 
their  present  condition  should  be  changed  by  such  legislation  as  has  been  proposed. 
I  have  takeu  that  excellent  report,  and  improved  the  tone  of  my  annual  report  by 
incorporating  that  into  it.  It  appears  not  as  an  appendix,  but  as  a  quotation;  and 
the  attention  of  Congress  is  called  to  it  as  showing  the  condition  of  those  Indians, 
in  case  there  should  be  an  attempt  to  revive  the  legislation  proposed. 

Mr.  Harvey,  who  presented  well  what  he  ascertained  among  the  Navajoes,  made 
some  reference  to  the  needs  of  the  field  matron  who  is  engaged  in  the  work  there. 
The  field -matron  work  has  been  appreciated  by  the  Indian  Bureau  and  the  Depart- 
ment, and  we  have  insisted  upon  increased  appropriations  to  carry  on  that  work. 
Until  the  1st  of  July  we  had  the  meager  sum  of  $5,000  for  this  entire  work.  Now 
we  have  $10,000,  and  we  are  asking  for  another  increase. 

The  expenditure  of  this  money  is  practically  supervised  by  a  good  woman  in  my 
office,  whom  many  of  you  know,  Miss  Cook;  and  I  believe  that  it  is  being  well 
expended  for  the  civilization  of  the  Indians.  But  Miss  Cook  has  said  to  the  ladies 
who  are  interested  in  the  Indians,  ''  You  should  help  our  field  matron ; ''  and  the 
association  of  which  Mrs.  Quinton  is  president  and  the  auxiliary  associations  and 
some  of  the  church  associations  have  been  allowed  to  select  practically  the  women 
who  should  be  appointed  field  matrons.    Last  year  to  select  eight  field  matrons  and 

f»ay  them  their  salaries  was  all  that  we  could  do  with  the  appropriation  allowed, 
t  would  not  permit  buying  horses  and  buggies,  medicines,  and  other  things.  If  we 
had  done  that  we  could,  have  had  only  three  or  four  field  matrons.  These  associa- 
tions have,  therefore,  supplied  these  things,  and  I  believe  it  is  a  good  work.  In  most 
instances  they  have  responded  cheerfully.  It  has  been  suggested  that  money  should 
be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  field  matrons  for  these  necessaries.    That  we  would 

fladly  do,  but  it  is  impossible  with  the  appropriations  we  have.  Moreover,  unless  a 
eld  matron  was  a  disbursing  officer  under  bonds,  Government  funds  could  not  be 
placed  in  her  hands  for  distribution.     That  must  be  the  work  of  the  agent. 

Coming  now  to  this  question  of  the  allotment  of  land  in  severalty,  it  is  an  impor- 
tant question,  and  one  in  which  you  are  much  interested.  While  there  are  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  consummating  what  you  expected  would  result  at  once  from  the  break- 
ing up  of  tribal  relations  and  having  the  Indians  become  citizens  and  relieved  from 
agency  supervision,  there  are  no  obstacles  that  prevent  us  from  continuing  the  work. 
Those  who  believed  it  could  be  accomplished  at  once  are  doubtless  disappointed. 
Some  further  legislation  is  needed,  but  tlie  allotments  have  gone  on.  The  reserva- 
tions must  be  gradually  broken  up  and  tribal  relations  disrupted. 

During  the  past  year  allotments  have  been  completed  among  the  Nez  Perces,  the 
Tanktons  of  South*^  Dakota,  the  Kickapoos  in  the  Southwest,  the  Siletz  Indians  in 
Oregon,  and  among  some  of  the  Chippewas  in  Wisconsin  and  Michigan.  The  work 
of  allotment  has  progressed  on  other  reservations. 

Some  of  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  accomplishing  what  was  desired  I  will  state 
briefly.  Much  of  the  land  that  has  been  set  aside  for  the  Indians  is  not  good 
agricultural  land,  suited  for  farming  purposes.  In  the  Dakotas  it  is  good  grazing 
land,  but  not  suited  to  the  raising  of  corn.  While  the  soil  would  raise  wheat  if  they 
had  rains,  yet  about  one  crop  in  three  or  four  is  as  much  as  can  be  expected ;  and 
these  Indians  must  be  made  self-supporting  by  raising  cattle.  They  are  making 
progress  in  this,  even  though  the  lands  have  not  been  allotted. 

Another  obstacle  has  been  alluded  to  by  Dr.  Riggs;  and  that  is,  when  the  lands 
are  allotted  to  the  Indians  and  they  become  citizens,  under  the  law  the  lands  are  not 
taxable  for  twenty-five  years,  and,  while  they  are  made  citizens  and  entitled  to  the 
protection  of  the  courts,  with  a  right  to  sue  and  to  have  school  privileges,  these 
things  have  been  denied  them  by  their  fellow-citizens.  They  have  said,  "We  can 
not  give  you  court  privileges  or  schooling,  for  the  reason  that  we  get  no  taxes  from 
you."  The  law  is  ample  to  protect  them  in  this  regard ;  but  it  takes  an  extraordinary 
efibrt  to  secure  these  rights  and  privileges,  because  public  sentiment  is  in  opposition 
to  the  law.  This  might  be  remedied  by  legislation.  Where  lands  are  allotted  to  a 
tribe  of  Indians,  and  there  are  surplus  lands  to  be  sold,  have  the  money  arising  from 
the  sale  placed  in  the  treasury,  and  such  portion  of  it  taken  and  paid  to  the  munici- 
palities as  would  be  equivalent  to  the  money  that  would  have  been  raised  by  taxation. 

It  would  not  do  to  tax  the  lands  of  the  Indian.  If  you  did,  they  would  soon  lose 
their  homes.    But  with  some  degree  of  right  the  people  round  them  Bay»  *' We  have 
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to  establish  our  schools  aud  to  pay  the  teachers  and  other  expenses;  and,  if  the 
Indians  aro  to  come  in,  we  ought  to  get  some  assistance  in  doing  it/' 

Now,  there  is  more  sbudow  of  right  in  this,  because  a  reservation  may  cover  several 
townships  and  almost  a  county,  and  the  expenses  must  bo  carried  on .  I  am  of  opinion 
that,  if  the  Government  from  trust  funds  or  other  funds  would  pay  a  sum  equivalent 
to  the  amount  that  would  be  received  from  taxation,  it  would  be  but  lust  to  the  peo- 
ple, and  would  secure  to  the  Indians  the  rights  that  they  are  entitled  to. 

The  supervision  of  an  affeut  over  Indians  after  they  have  received  their  allotmeots 
in  some  cases  is  absolutely  nocessarv.  Some  have  supposed  that,  after  allotments 
were  made  and  the  Indians  became  citizens,  the  agents  should  be  taken  away.  But 
the  Indian  has  been  sustained  by  the  Government  until  he  is  like  a  child;  and  just 
when  he  is  being  placed  on  his  feet  as  an  independent  citizen  is  the  time  that  he  moat 
needs  the  assistance  of  the  Department.  We  have  found  that  at  such  a  time  we  need 
to  increase  the  number  of  farmers  and  assistant  farmers,  so  that  the  Indians  can  be 
helped  t-o  put  in  their  com,  fix  their  fences,  build  their  houses,  etc.,  and  that  this 
should  be  carried  on  for  three  or  four  years,  or  even  longer,  till  they  learn  how  to 
stand  without  assistance. 

The  leasing  question  comes  up  in  this  connection.  At  the  last  session  of  Congten 
the  law  was  changed  as  to  the  leasing  of  laud;  and  it  was  provided  that  land  miffht 
be  leaSe<l  through  the  Department  where  an  Indian  allottee,  because  ot  a^e,  dua- 
bility,  or  inability,  could  not  personally,  and  with  benefit  to  himself,  cultivate  it^ 
etc.  While  this  enlarges  the  class  of  allottees  who  may  lease,  the  indiscriminate  leas- 
ing of  lands  has  not  been  permitted,  for  the  reason  that  it  would  defeat  the  purpose 
of  the  act  providing  for  allotments;  that  is,  to  make  a  home  for  the  Indians. 

Two  and  a  half  years  ago,  when  Captain  Beck  was  assigned  to  the  duties  of  agent 
for  the  Omahas  and  Winnebagoes,  he  found  that  the  lands  belonging  to  the  Incnans 
had  l>een  leased  by  a  company  without  regard  to  the  Department,  and  that  50,000 
acres  of  very  valuable  land  had  been  secured  by  promising  to  give  the  Indians  a 
small  amount  per  acre,  and  that  this  company  sublet  it  at  $1.«50  or  $2.50  an  acre  in 
some  coses,  so  that  it  was  a  ver^  fruitful  source  of  revenue  to  the  company,  and  the 
Indians  were  being  deprived  of  the  use  of  their  lands.  Captain  Beck  gave  these 
men  notice  that  they  could  not  remain ;  that  the  Indians,  though  citizens,  could  not 
sell  their  land,  and  therefore  could  not  encumber  it  with  leases,  unless  those  leases 
were  made  in  the  regular  way,  under  the  agent  and  with  the  approval  of  the  Depart- 
ment. This  was  contested  by  the  company;  and  it  has  been  in  the  courts  most  of 
the  time  since,  though  the  decisions  nave  been  in  favor  of  the  Department,  and 
many  of  the  lessees  have  been  removed.  It  is  hoped  that  in  a  little  while  they  will 
all  be  removed,  and  the  land  restored  to  the  Indians,  and  that,  where  leases  are 
made,  they  will  be  made  through  the  Department. 

Senator  Dawes,  who  is  the  father  of  the  severalty  aot,  has  no  doubt  had  it  said  to 
him  that  the  act  has  not  worked  well,  and  that  it  is  almost  a  failure  because  of  the 
failure  of  allotments  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  Cheyenncs  and  Arapahoes.  It 
has  been  said  to  me  that  their  lands  were  allotted  before  the  Cheyenncs  aud  Arapa- 
hoes were  x>repured,  that  the  Indians  did  not  go  on  their  allotments,  and  that  they 
were  really  in  worse  condition  than  the^  were  before  allotments  were  made.  I  do 
not  know  whether  they  knew  where  their  allotments  were.  It  was  found  necessary 
to  continue  issuing  them  rations,  and  an  appropriation  was  made  by  Congress  to 
assist  them. 

But  that  condition  is  rapidly  changing,  and  those  Indians  are  in  better  condition 
now  than  ever  before.  Captain  Woodson,  acting  agent,  has  said  to  them,  "None  of 
vou  can  have  a  money  payment  unless  you  go  on  your  allotment  and  make  a  home;" 
but  he  also  agreed  that  if  they  would  do  this  he*  would  ap}>oint  carpenters  to  help 
build  their  houses,  furnish  lumber,  help  the  farmers,  and  put  them  in  a  condition  to 
be  iDdei>endent  and  self-supporting.  This  ho  has  said  with  the  approval  of  the 
Department.  He  has  done  his  work  admirably.  The  improvement  ot  the  condition 
of  these  Indiana  over  what  it  was  three  or  four  years  ago  is  marked  and  very  grati- 
fying indeed.  The  Indian  now  talks  about  "my  farm'*  and  " my  house,'' and  he 
kuows  where  he  lives.  The  carpenters  have  assisted  about  building  houses,  and 
orchards  are  being  put  out,  and  in  three  or  four  years  they  will  no  longer  need  to  be 
under  the  control  of  the  Department.  That  was  an  exceptional  case,  but  it  has  been 
the  most  difficult  that  we  have  had  to  deal  with. 

I  will  also  say  that  among  the  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes  the  amount  allotted  an 
Indian  family  makes  a  large  farm.  If  the  Indian  has  a  wife  and  two  or  three  chil- 
dren he  gets  160  acres,  which  makes  a  farm  much  larger  than  an  ordinary  white  man 
could  cultivate  himself  profitably.  The  land  l>eing  rich,  it  was  thought  something 
should  be  done  with  it.  So  Captain  Woodson  has  arranged  it  that  the  Indian  shall 
take  one  allotment  and  arrange  for  a  home  there.  The  rest  of  the  land  that  oould 
not  be  cultivated  he  has  lea^d  to  farmers.  Wliile  the  Indian  must  still  work  to 
make  a  living,  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  years  he  will  have  a  well-improved 
farm  to  live  upon.    We  have  considered  this  a  Just  thing  to  do,  and  to  that  extent 
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those  leases  have  been  approved,  and  the  work  is  going  on  in  that  way.  Where 
there  were  surplus  lands  we  have  had  them  leased,  and  payment  has  been  in  the 
way  of  improvements,  so  that  after  three  or  four  years  the  Indian  will  have  a  good 
home  and  no  excuse  for  not  remaining  on  his  land. 

The  most  serious  obstacle  ir.  the  way  of  having  Indians  become  independent  and 
self-supporting  is  the  advantage  that  has  been  taken  of  them  by  those  who  have 
lived  around  them  and  some  so-called  lawyers.  They  advised  the  Indian  when  he 
has  received  his  land  in  severalty,  that  the  Department  has  no  control  of  him,  and 
that  the  agent  has  no  right  to  protect  him ;  and  they  ask  him  to  go  up  town  and 
have  a  good  tune,  and  buy  his  goods  there  and  get  his  whisky  when  he  wants  it. 

I  will  call  attention  to  the  legislation  that  has  been  proposed  upon  the  subject  of 
the  sale  of  whisky  to  Indians.  A  bill  which  was  passed  oy  the  House  at  its  last 
session,  but  failed  of  action  in  the  Senate,  provides  that  the  penal  statute  prohibiting 
the  sale  of  whisky  to  Indians  shall  apply  to  all  Indians,  including  mixed  bloods, 
over  whom  the  Qovemment,  through  its  Departments,  exercises  its  guardianship, 
etc.  Some  courts  have  held  that  an  allottee,  bein^  a  citizen,  could  purchase  liquor. 
This  legislation  would  prohibit  such  sales  to  Indian  allottees.  I  thing  this  legisla- 
tion ought  to  be  enacted^  and,  if  it  meets  with  your  approval,  I  ask  the  aid  of  this 
conference  in  recommending  it  to  Congress. 

If  it  could  be  done,  I  should  advise  that  some  legislation  be  secured  that  would  give 
the  Depai'tment  the  supervising  control  over  Indian  allottees  until  it  may  be  deter- 
mined that  they  do  not  further  need  this  supervision.  The  only  express  authority 
that  it  now  has  over  allottees  is  the  control  of  lands  and  tribal  property.  If  the 
Indian  has  personal  property,  there  is  no  one  to  protect  him.  In  some  places  the 
people  living  near  want  to  get  his  property,  and  tiie  Indian  does  not  know  how  to 
secure  his  rights  in  the  courts.  Lawyers  are  often  on  the  other  side  of  the  question. 
I  feel,  therefore,  that  there  ought  to  be  someone  to  advise  him. 

These  are  the  only  obstacles  that  I  see  in  the  way  of  carrying  on  this  work,  and 
they  are  being  overcome.  The  only  thing  that  I  see  that  could  be  done  by  legisla- 
tion is  the  enactment  of  this  bill  in  regara  to  the  sale  of  whisky,  and  perhaps  some 
provision  that  would  authorise  the  Department  to  have  supervision  over  Indians, 
notwithstanding  allotments,  for  such  a  length  of  time — not  exceeding  three  or  four 
or  five  years — as  might  be  necessary  to  put  them  on  their  feet  and  in  such  condition 
that  each  one  can  earn  a  living. 

There  might  be  some  system  oy  which  the  Government  can  pay  to  the  States  and 
counties  the  equivalent  of  the  taxation  that  they  would  get  if^  these  lands  were  tax- 
able. I  am  not  sure  but  that  would  be  a  proper  thing  to  do.  It  would  make  these 
people  feel  that  they  were  getting  something  firom  the  Indians  in  the  wa^  of  taxes, 
and  they  would  more  readily  accord  them  the  rights  of  the  courts  and  of  attending 
schools.  In  a  great  many  places  they  are  deprived  of  these  privileges  because  the 
people  will  not  give  them  to  them. 

The  allotment  law  is  not  a  failure.  The  obstacles  are  not  such  that  we  can  not  go 
on  even  without  legislation.  We  propose  to  give  the  Indians  all  the  assistance  we 
can  in  becoming  seu-sustaining  cituens,  and  we  have  accomplished  it  in  some  places. 
I  thank  you  for  your  attention. 

LAND  IN   SEVERAJ^TY. 
[By  Rer.  H.  B.  FriswU.] 

In  discussing  the  possibility  of  land  in  severalty  for  the  Indian,  it  is  necessary 
that  we  remember  that  the  education  of  the  white  is  quite  as  important  as  that  of 
the  Indian.  Much  of  barbarism  remains  in  the  white  race.  Last  Sunday,  as  I  met 
our  Hampton  congregation  of  about  1,000  at  its  afternoon  service — the  negro,  the 
Indian,  and  the  white  man  together— I  told  them  that  we  had  there  one  or  the 
greatest  problems  which  confront  this  whole  country — that  of  learning  how  men  of 
different  races  can  live  together  in  peace  and  mutual  helpfulness.  The  white  people 
of  this  country  have  not  yet  learned  how  to  live  with  those  of  other  races  who  have 
not  had  the  same  opportunities  that  have  been  granted  to  them.  I  have  the  greatest 
confidence  in  the  Dawes  bill,  and  believe  in  urging  the  Indian  on  to  citizenship  as 
fast  as  he  can  go.  When  the  ballot  was  given  to  the  negro,  many  doubted  its  wisdom. 
Those  of  us  who  labor  in  the  South  feel  that  the  common  school,  now  as  firmly  estab- 
lished in  Virginia  as  in  Massachusetts,  would  never  have  been  possible  except  for 
the  fact  that  the  negro  was  given  the  privilege  of  voting^  and,  ^though  he  lias  at 
times  been  deprived  of  this  privilege,  the  knowledge  on  his  part,  and  on  the  part  of 
the  white  man,  that  he  had  the  right  to  vote,  has  made  legislation  possible  in  the 
South,  which  would  otherwise  have  been  utterly  impossible.  I  think  that  some  of 
the  Western  politicians  pay  more  attention  to  the  Indian  question  to-day  than  they 
would  do  if  it  were  not  understood  that  in  a  little  while  the  Indians  will  become 
voters. 

The  Omaha  tribe  was  one  of  the  first  to  take  up  land  in  severalty,  and  it  has  fre- 
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quently  been  broaght  before  the  oonntry  to  show  that  land  in  seyeralty  is  *  fikilnie. 
But  I  icel  that  the  trouble  is  not  so  much  with  these  Indian  people  as  it  is  with  us 
in  whose  charge  thoy  liave  been  placed.  We  have  expected  too  much  of  them.  We 
have  not  given  them  sufficient  protection  in  this  most  trying  period  of  their  history. 
The  agent,  you  will  remember,  was  taken  away  from  them,  and  we  all  rejoiced  at 
the  thought  that  the  agency  system  was  about  to  disappear,  for  it  collected  the 
Indians  about  a  certain  spot,  caused  them  to  waste  muon  of  their  time  away  from 
their  homes,  and  was,  in  many  ways,  most  harmful  to  them.  But  the  diffioolty  was 
that,  when  the  ageut  was  taken  away,  nothing  was  ^iven  in  his  stead.  The  old 
tribal  system  had  previously  been  broken  up,  and  neither  the  State  nor  the  ooonty 
extended  the  arm  of  the  law  over  these  people. 

I  remember  going  on  to  the  reservation  tne  first  Fourth  of  July  after  the  Dawes 
bill  was  passed,  and  meeting  some  of  the  old  chiefs.  A  fla^  was  raised,  and  one  after 
another  rose  and  spoke,  and,  pointing  to  the  land,  they  said:  ''This  is  our  country." 
We  sang  together,  '*  My  Country,  'tis  of  Thee,'*  and  everything  seemed  most  hopeful 
and  bright  at  that  time.  Unfortunately,  after  that  the  ladies'  association,  which  had 
started  a  hospital,  was  obliged  to  give  it  up,  and  turn  it  over  to  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  The  mission  was  burned  down,  and  the  Presbyterians  were  obliged  to  give 
up  a  part  of  their  work.  So  these  poor  Indians  were  left  without  anyone  to  care  for 
thorn  or  advise  them.  We  thought  that  the  people  of  Nebraska  would  step  in  and 
look  after  them.  Some  of  them  have  stepped  in,  but  not  in  a  helpful  way.  Around 
the  reservation  have  settled  men  who  call  themselves  grocers,  but  they  are  really 
liquor  sellers  and  saloon  keepers.  They  have  deliberately  set  themselves  to  work  to 
corrupt  the  Indians,  and  to  get  hold  of  their  land  as  fast  as  possible,  and  they  have 
succeeded  to  a  great  degree.  In  the  town  of  Pender,  on  a  certain  afternoon,  after 
the  Indians  had  received  some  money,  there  were  so  many  of  them  intoxicated  that 
they  had  to  be  carried  off  in  cartloads.  This  is  not  strange.  The  Indians,  by  the 
reservation  system,  have  been  made  mere  children.  They  have  looked  to  the  white 
man  for  counsel  and  help.  They  still  go  to  him.  They  go  to  these  very  men  who 
are  trying  to  corrupt  them  and  to  get  their  land.  Altogether,  there  has  come  about 
a  condition  of  things  that  is  most  unfortunate.  Women  are  unsafe  on  the  reserva- 
tion. Dance  houses  have  increased  in  number.  But  I  think  I  see,  even  at  this  dark- 
est moment,  a  change  for  the  better,  and  I  feel  that  their  present  condition  is  not  so 
much  the  fault  of  the  Indians  themselves  as  it  is  our  fault.  I  wish  I  could  make  an 
appeal  co  the  Presbyterians.  The  missionary  on  the  Omaha  Reservation  is  a  good 
man,  but  he  is  able  to  do  very  little.  The  Presbyterian  Church  should  see  that  the 
Omaha  Reservation  has  more  help  just  at  this  time  when  the  Indian  needs  help  so 
much,  especially  the  help  that  the  church  can  give. 

Reference  has  been  made  by  the  Commissioner  to  the  law  against  the  sale  of  liqaor. 
The  temperance  problem  is  perhaps  just  now  the  most  important.  Unless  we  can 
give  the  Indian  strength  to  resist  the  temptation  of  liquor,  the  whole  race  will  be 
exterminated. 

As  I  went  over  to  the  Sioux  Reservation,  where  Dr.  Riggs  has  improved  the  condi- 
tion of  things  so  much,  I  found  that  he  had  a  justice  of  the  peace  in  his  own  school; 
and,  although  the  8anteos  had  been  going  through  the  same  transition  period  as  the 
Omahas,  it  has  been  accomplished  much  more  satisfactorily  because  of  the  influence 
which  Dr.  Riggs  and  liis  hel])ers  have  had  upon  the  Sioux  tribe.  When  the  agent  is 
removed,  there  ought  to  bo  some  one  appointed  in  his  place  who  shall  look  after  the 
Indians.  It  seems  to  me  strange  that  they  have  done  as  well  as  they  have,  when  we 
consider  that  they  have  been  utterly  without  law. 

THE   SKVKRALTY   LAW. 

[By  IIou.  H.  L.  Dawea.] 

The  severalty  law  was  l)oth  a  necessity  and  an  experiment.  The  Indian  was  upon 
his  sick  bed,  and  his  friends  about  him  were  like  the  physicians  about  the  sick  bed 
of  some  man  nigh  unto  death  whom  nothing  could  save  but  heroic  treatment;  and 
that  might  kill  him.  He  took  the  risk  of  the  severalty  law,  and  he  has  survived  in 
spite  of  all  the  a<lverse  conditions  which  have  surrounded  him.  The  severalty  law 
followed  the  experiment  of  educating  the  Indian.  Congress  had  begun  the  experi- 
ment of  trying  for  the  lirst  time  in  the  history  of  the  Government  to  take  money  out 
of  its  own  treasury  to  educate  the  Indian.  They  found,  however,  that  something 
more  than  mere  education  wjvs  necessary.  The  Indian  could  not  be  civilized  or 
Christianized  by  mere  intellectual  training.  If  he  was  to  become  a  Christian,  self- 
supporting  citizen  of  the  United  States,  he  must  have  a  home.  You  may  train  him 
as  much  as  you  please.  If  he  has  no  home,  the  more  intellectual  training  you  give 
such  a  tramp,  the  worse  off  and  the  greater  nuisance  he  will  be  in  the  community. 
The  home  is  the  center  of  all  the  civilizing  and  Christianizing  forces  by  which  he 
can  be  lifted  up  out  of  his  barbarism  into  self-supporting  Christian  citizenship. 
Accordingly,  this  medicine  that  was  g^ven  him  was  the  furnishing  him  with  a  home 
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alongside  of  and  supplemental^  to  the  attempt  of  the  Unit-ed  States  to  enlighten 
and  edncate  and  train  him  for  the  duties  and  ohligations  of  citizenship.  But  it  was 
a  dangerous  experiment.  The  President  who  signed  that  bill  said  to  its  friends 
before  he  put  his  signature  to  it:  **  This  is  a  dangerous  experiment.  I  do  not  know 
but  it  is  a  necessity.  I  have  my  doubts.  I  am  willing,  however,  to  try  it.  If  the 
friends  of  the  Indian  will  stand  round  him  during  this  experimental  period,  and  hold 
up  his  hands,  and  enlighten  him  and  encourage  him,  I  will  sign  this  bill.  But  I 
propose,  at  first,  to  seleot  one  single  reservation  of  the  best  quality  and  of  the  best 
Kind  of  Indians;  and  I  will  try  this  experiment  on  that,  and,  as  it  shall  work,  so 
will  I  be  guided." 

This  was  in  March.  I  happened  to  be  at  the  meeting  of  your  conference  at  the 
Riggs  House  in  Washington  the  next  day,  and  told  you  there  what  the  President 
said,  and  I  told  you,  by  way  of  caution  and  exhortation  to  a  greater  zeal,  what,  in 
my  opinion,  were  the  obligations  that  that  law  rolled  upon  your  shoulders  and 
required  at  your  hands.  I  went  home,  and  was  abused  by  every  friend  of  that  law 
for  decrying  it  in  the  presence  of  the  public. 

Now,  what  is  the  matter  with  the  lawf  Is  it  not  enough  to  say  to  any  Indian, 
You  may  have  160  acres  of  land  for  your  home?  The  Government  shall  hold  for  you 
the  title  to  it  for  twenty-five  years.  It  will  covenant  to  hold  it  for  you  and  for  your 
use,  and  for  nobody's  else  use,  and  no  contract  that  you  can  make,  no  tax  that  any 
locality  can  impose  upon  it,  no  lease,  mortgage,  or  lien  whatever  during  that 
twenty-five  years  shall  nave  the  slightest  effect  on  it.  Is  not  that  enough?  We  all 
thought  so.  We  thought  we  had  enacted  civilization  on  to  the  Indian.  We  were 
like  the  Dutchmen  at  Manhattan  in  the  olden  time.  When  they  saw  English  war 
ships  sailing  up  the  bay  they  met  in  council  and  solemnly  resolved  that  the  English 
ought  to  be,  and  the  same  hereby  are,  conquered,  and  then  went  off  and  lighted 
their  pipes  and  folded  their  arms.  That  is  what  we  did.  Now,  what  is  the  matter 
with  this  severalty  law?  It  has  fallen  among  thieves, and  there  have  not  been 
enough  good  Samaritans  around  to  take  care  of  it.  Why  do  I  say  that  it  has  fallen 
among  thieves  ?  It  was  necessary  to  put  into  that  law  this  clause :  That,  after  allot- 
ments shall  be  made  upon  the  reservation  the  Qovemment  is  hereby  authorized  to 
sell  what  shall  be  left  of  these  reservations.  The  men  who  buy  land  of  the  Indians, 
just  as  the  Commissioner  showed  you,  saw  at  once  their  opportunity.  If  you  can 
get  the  Indian  set  out  in  severalty,  the  white  men  will  got  the  rest  of  it,  and  they 
will  not  have  anything  to  do  but  see  to  it  that  the  rest  of  it  is  the  best  part  of  the 
reservation. 

Instead  of  trying  the  experiment  upon  one  single  reservation,  as  the  President 
supposed  it  would  be,  when  we  came  to  Washington  in  December,  seven  reservations 
were  in  process  of  being  allotted;  and  the  poor  Indians  were  crowded  out  into  the 
poorest  part  of  the  land,  and  the  white  men  were  gathering  around  them,  as  the 
eagles  round  a  carcass,  waiting  for  the  opportunity  to  get  the  best  lauds.  When  the 
attention  of  the  President  was  called  to  that  fact  he  ordered  a  halt ;  and  the  Com- 
missioner of  Indian  Affairs  of  that  day  said.  Why,  he  supposed  that  the  object  of 
the  law  was  to  set  out  in  severalty  all  the  Indians,  and  sell  at  once  the  rest  of  their 
land.  We  have  often  heard  the  question  discussea  here.  How  soon  would  you  abol- 
ish the  reservation?  We  had  heard  it  urged  here  that  we  should  abolish  the  reser- 
vation first  and  then  take  care  of  the  Indian  afterward.  Others  wanted  to  take  care 
of  the  Indian  first  and  abolish  the  reservation  afterward,  and  not  follow  the  example 
of  the  school  district  in  Massachusetts,  which  resolved  that  it  would  build  a  new 
schoolhouse  on  the  spot  of  the  old  one,  and  then  resolved  to  occupy  the  old  one  until 
the  new  one  was  built.  That  was  the  condition  here.  When  that  Administration 
passed  out  of  power  and  the  next  one  came  in,  it  was  the  boast  and  pride  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  of  that  Administration  that  he  had  succeeded  in  opening  to 
the  white  men  more  reservations  of  the  Indians  than  all  his  predecessors  put  together. 
He  sent  down  to  the  Cheyeunes  and  Arapahoes  and  Wichitas,  and  made  a  treaty  with 
them;  and  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  were  that  they  should  give  to  the  United 
States  all  of  their  land  that  was  left  after  putting  them  out  in  severalty.  When  he 
allotted  them  in  severalty,  as  the  Commissioner  said,  I  do  not  suppose  that  any  one 
of  them  ever  saw  his  home  or  knew  what  the  word  meant.  Why  was  that  done 
there  ?  It  is  but  a  few  weeks  since  I  have  been  inside  of  that  country.  I  have  heard 
the  story.  They  were  allotted  lands  which  a  great  many  of  them  never  saw;  and 
you  could  not  find  their  allotments  to-day  without  a  surveyor,  and  they  were  blanket 
Indians  that  could  no  more  have  been  kept  in  a  solitary  home  than  you  could  keep 
the  eagles  of  the  air  without  a  cage. 

How  did  ho  do  it?  He  gave  them  a  large  sum  of  money,  a  million  and  a  half  dol- 
lars, I  have  heard,  for  what  was  left;  and  he  distributed  it  per  capita  among  them, 
and  now  the  Administration  which  succeeded  him  has  waked  up  to  the  necessity  of 
taKing  out  of  the  Treasury  a  good  deal  of  money  to  keep  them  from  starving.  That 
is  th    way  the  thieves  got  hold  of  this  law. 

Now,  take  these  Omahas.    How  much  rosy  expectation  there  was  in  this  assembly. 
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and  all  ^around,  ft'om  the  procp^et  of  tha  OnuhaB  having  land  allotted  to  tiiam! 
And  the  allotmentfi  were  made  with  bo  mnch  skill  and  patience  and  work  by  Miai 
Fletcher.  When  it  was  done,  we  turned  oar  backs  npon  them.  Thej  had  60,000 
acres  of  spare  land.  They  had  $00,000  in  the  treasury,  paying  6  per  cent  intevtat, 
and  wo  went  off  and  left  them ;  and  the  white  people  bnilt  a  little  town  on  the 
edge  of  their  reservation,  so  as  to  have  the  advantages  of  trade  with  these  men. 
Then  a  company  was  formed  to  take  leases  of  their  land  which  waa  allotted  them 
for  homes.  Why,  an  allottee  has  not  any  title  in  his  land — not  a  particle.  The 
United  States  is  the  owner  of  the  land,  and  the  United  States  covenaata  to  keep 
that  land  for  his  solo  use  and  benefit.  You  do  not  want  to  give  him  any  courts  to 
enforce  his  rights.  You  want  to  make  the  United  States  do  its  doty.  He  eoold  not 
sue  a  man  for  taking  possession  of  his  land,  liocanse  he  does  not  own  hia  land.  It  la 
the  United  States  land,  and  the  United  States  is  bound,  by  a  solemn  covenant*  to 
keep  it  for  his  sole  use.  If  the  United  States  will  do  its  duty  in  the  courts  of  the 
districts  of  Nebraska,  they  will  put  every  one  of  those  intruders  off  from  that  land, 
and  put  these  men  back  in  possession  of  it.  That  is  what  they  must  do.  It  is  the 
fault  of  the  administration  of  Indian  affairs  from  beginning  to  end.  I  am  not  eriti- 
cising  Government  officials.  I  think  there  has  been  more  fault  in  that  Administra- 
tion with  which  I  have  more  affinity  than  I  have  with  this,  and  I  am  glad  to  hi 


such  encouraging  things  from  this  Administration.  I  believe  it  is  honestly  tryins 
to  get  back  to  the  place  from  which  it  ought  never  to  have  departed.  It  shoald 
have  held  to  the  idea  that  the  severalty  act  was  onlv  an  open  door  to  make  a  hooM, 
and  that  the  home  was  to  be  built  thereafter,  and  by  the  same  processes  by  which 
you  are  educating  the  Indians,  and  with  the  same  care' and  eolicitude:  that  heahould 
oe  followed  hour  by  hour  until  the  time  of  his  probation,  as  specined  in  the  allot- 
ment bill,  shall  have  expired,  and  then  pray,  aa  well  you  may,  that  he  will  not  fall 
after  that.  You  will  nave  just  as  much  as  you  can  do  at  the  end  of  that  time. 
Why,  twelve  of  the  twenty-five  years  of  probation  for  the  Omahas  are  already 
passed,  and  to-day  they  are  in  a  worse  condition  than  they  were  when  they  were 
allotted.  You  may  say  what  you  please  about  it.  I  have  been  there.  The  poor 
fellows  have  lost  their  land  to  these  land  grabbers,  who  have  paid  them  only  jnat 
enough  to  supply  them  with  whisky,  and  that  is  all  they  get  for  it.  They  know  no 
more  about  the  duties  and  obligations  and  work  of  a  civilised  citizen  to-day  than 
they  did  when  they  began.  But  a  few  years  ago  there  came  to  Washington  a  dele- 
gation of  ten,  headed  by  one  Daniel  Webster,  and  they  came  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  asked  it  to  undo  this  act;  and  I  asked  Daniel  Webster,  thechsdr- 
man  of  that  delegation,  what  in  the  world  he  meant.  I  asked  him  if  he  had  no  deaire 
to  bo  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  have  a  home  and  live  in  the  ways  of  white 
men.  ^'Oh,  well,''  he  said,  ''it  was  a  good  deal  of  trouble.  It  was  a  great  deal- 
easier  for  the  United  States  to  take  care  of  them  than  it  was  for  them  to  take  care 
of  themselves;"  and  so  he  l»egged  ns  to  undo  it.  Do  you  think  the  people  who  fsel 
an  obligation  to  do  something  to  civilize  and  christianize  the  Indian  nave  done  their 
duty  toward  these  people? 

Now,  thero  are  difficulties  in  tlie  severalty  law.  One  we  have  talked  of  a  good 
deal  here.  Take  that  county  of  Nebraska  in  which  this  reservation  is  situated. 
The  Omaha  Reservation  constitutes  a  county  by  itself  in  Nebraska.  It  is  all  peopled 
by  Indians.  Under  the  severalty  law  the  whole  county  is  exempt  from  taxation, 
and  yet  the  State  of  Nebraska  is  obliged  to  build  their  ronds,  thoir  schoolhonsea, 
their  court-houses,  and  support  their  courts.  Not  a  dollar  can  be  got  out  of  the 
real  estate  there.  If  they  can  catch  an  allottee  with  a  ]K>ny,  or  something  of  that 
kind,  they  will  tax  him  for  it  a  great  deal  more  than  the  pony  is  worth.  That  is  the 
condition  of  things.  It  can  not  exist  long.  You  can  not  expect  that  Nebraska  will 
have  anything  but  a  cold  shoulder  for  such  a  condition  of  things.  That  was  not 
foreseen  in  the  severalty  law,  because  the  severalty  law  treated  of  individuals,  and 
expected  to  take  land  here  and  there  only  as  fast  as  they  turned  out  to  he  competent 
men,  nnd  to  put  them  in  allotments.  They  never  anticipated  taking  a  whole  county, 
and  spreading  over  it  the  protection  of  the  United  States  against  all  these  expendi- 
tures.  Something  must  be  done  to  remedy  that  evil  or  the  allottee  in  the  State  will 
never  receive  anything  but  unfriendly  legislation.  Either  the  United  States  must 
take  out  of  its  Treasury  an  equivalent  in  lieu  of  this  taxation  or  the  funds  that 
the  tribes  have  in  the  Treasury  must  be  devoted  to  this  purpose.  1  believe  that  the 
OmahaM  had  $90,000.  They  came  up  to  Congress  after  they  had  been  permittcMi  to 
lease  their  lands  and  made  such  a  presentation  of  their  destitute  condition  that 
Congress  gave  them  per  ca])ita  one-half  of  that  sum  and  promised  them  the  next 
year  the  other  half. 

Now,  there  are  a  good  many  ways  to  relieve  this  severalty  law  of  this  burden. 
Take  the  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes  and  Wichitas.  Insteatl  of  distributing  $1,500,000 
among  them,  suppose  that  money  had  been  put  into  the  United  States  Treasury  and 
the  income  u»ed  for  the  civilization  of  those  Indians.  Would  it  not  have  lieen  far 
better  for  them?  But  the  policy  of  that  Administration  that  was  to  glory  in  having 
stripped  the  Indians  of  more  of  their  heritage  than  any  other  Administration  waa  to 
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make  contracts  ana  divide  the  purchase  money  per  capita.  You  can  huy  all  lands 
,of  the  Indians  In  the  United  States  if  you  will  aistribute  per  capita  the  money  con- 
sideration. Within  the  last  few  years  $18,000^000  has  been  voted  out  of  the  Treasury 
to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  and  a  large  portion  of  it  distributed  per  capita  among 
the  five  nations,  for  land,  by  the  United  States.  I  have  myself  written  into  appro- 
priation bills  much  of  this  large  sum.  and  they  are  poorer  to-day  than  they  were 
before  the  money  was  distributed. 

Captain  Pratt.  I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  every  phase  of  this  question 
th<it  has  been  touched  upon  seems  full  of  insurmountable  difficulties.  Perhaps  no 
man  in  the  country  feels  it  more  than  I  do,  stationed  as  I  am  at  Carlisle,  and  dealing 
with  children  from  more  than  lifby  tribes.  I  realize  what  is  going  on  in  the  fullest 
sense.  To  me  the  Indian  question  does  not  center  in  lands  in  severalty.  It  does  not 
center  in  any  of  the  other  phases  that  have  been  discussed  here.  It  is  a  question  of 
individnalizin^,  of  getting  the  Indian  to  stand  with  us  shoulder  to  shouldery  and  to 
take  care  of  himself,  and  not  to  be  dependent  upon  a  Department  whose  particular 
quality  is  a  perpetuation  of  itself.  I  feel  that  the  Indian  can  be  made  just  as  capa- 
ble of  taking  care  of  his  individual  affairs  as  the  rest  of  us.  You  do  not  need  any 
Department  to  look  after  Dr.  Eastman  or  Dr.  Montezuma  or  Mr.  Marsden.  They  will 
take  care  of  themselves.  But  I  ask  you  to  point  out  to  me  a  single  Indian  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  that  has  been  made  capable  as  these  men  are 
by  any  of  tne  methods  that  we  are  dealing  with  here.  I  mean  outside  of  Carlisle 
and  Hampton  and  some  of  the  other  training  schools,  so  called. 

We  have  not  got  at  the  life  and  the  purpose  and  the  necessity  of  the  situation  at 
all.  You  hang  160  acres  on  the  Sioux  Reservation  about  the  neck  of  Dr.  Eastman 
and  tell  him  he  must  stay  in  the  mass  of  ignorance  that  he  has  described,  and  he 
would  become  just  what  ne  says  you  or  any  white  man  would  become  if  surrounded 
by  those  conditions  for  three  years.  I  have  demanded  fVom  the  start  an  opx>ortunity 
for  these  men  to  get  out  andfind  out  what  citizenship  was  by  association  with  cit- 
izens. But  no;  the  Department  will  not  be  perpetuated  if. you  do  that.  And  so  we 
have  gone  on  in  the  same  old  lines. 

Senator  Dawes  has  been  showing  as  that  the  civilized  tribes — civilized !  what  a  lot 
they  are ! — have  more  crime  than  anywhere  in  the  United  States,  according  to  the 
population — more  vileness;  and  they  want  to  perpetuate  that  vileness,  and  all  they 
want  is  more  money  to  do  it. 

I  said  years  ago  that  land  was  a  small  part  of  the  question.  I  never  owned  an 
acre  of  land,  and  never  expect  to;  and  if  it  costs  other  people  as  much  trouble  as  it 
does  these  Indians,  I  think  it  a  dreadful  curse.  It  is  a  dreadful  ourse,  and  the  more 
money  you  pour  into  these  reservations  the  worse  they  are  for  it.  We  have  pictures 
presented  here  that  are  not  true. 

Last  fall  $50,000  was  distributed  among  the  Cheyennes  and  the  Arapahoes;  and  it 
was  contrived  that  it  should  be  disbursed  at  a  particular  time,  when  there  was  to  be 
ft  county  fair.  It  was  advertised  all  over  the  surrounding  country  that  the  Indians 
were  to  be  there.  There  were  to  be  horse  races,  in  whicn  they  were  to  take  part. 
The  $50,000  was  paid  out  in  checks — ^no  check  upon  letting  it  go  for  bail  uses.  There 
were  four  or  five  banks  in  Reno  that  would  cash  them.  Gamblers  and  the  vilest  men 
to  be  found  in  that  vile  region  were  there  in  multitude.  My  own  boys  and  girls 
were  there.  I  have  talked  with  them  about  it.  I  know  the  Indians  were  brought 
together  ftom  100  miles  away  and  were  kept  there  a  week.  They  abandoned  their 
farms,  and  brought  their  ponies,  dogs,  and  tepees,  received  and  squandered  their 
money,  and  got  nothing  but  harm  ft'om  it.  It  is  so  always.  Giving  them  money  in 
this  way  enriches  the  neighboring  white  man  and  destroys  the  Indian.  What  we 
have  got  to  do  is  to  make  capable  individual  men  out  of  them — men  who  will  stand 
up,  contend,  and  compete  like  other  men ;  and  we  can  only  do  this  by  getting  them 
out  among  the  men  we  desire  them  to  imitate. 

• 

Rev.  A.  L.  RiGGS.  Senator  Dawes  has  shown  clearly  that  the  severalty  act  was 
an  opportunity  simply,  but  we  have  not  improved  the  opportunity.  The  only  unques- 
tioned right  which  an  Indian  has  to-day — that  is,  barring  minor  matters — is  the  right 
to  be  hanged.  But  the  protection  of  the  home — that  law  which  develops  the  life  of  % 
man — is  generally  lacking.  The  experiment  with  the  Omahas  has  been  spoken  of  by 
several,  and  it  is  certainly  a  case  in  point;  and,  being  neighbor  to  them,  I  can  testify 
to  the  truth  of  what  has  been  said  in  that  regard.  There  is  a  state  of  chaos  there. 
There  is  an  utter  lack  of  law ;  of  all  things  that  make  home  and  life  desirable.  The 
causes  that  have  worked  this  lamentable  condition  of  affairs  are  not  difficult  to  find. 
There  have  never  been  any  courts  established  having  jurisdiction  over  those  people. 
There  were  some  officers  elected,  but  they  never  qualified.  One  difficulty  has  been 
the  lack  of  means  by  which  the  expenses  of  the  courts  could  be  met.  Most  of  all, 
there  has  been  a  lack  of  that  sympathetic  advice  and  continued  counsel  and' leading 
by  which  they  might  have  been  brought  into  other  relations  with  citizen  life.  The 
very  first  step  was  a  grave  one — the  Government  abandoned  them. 
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X  am  jclad  that  I  can  speak  about  another  field.  The  same  operation  bemn  in  about 
the  same  time  at  San  tee,  and  we  tried  to  so  at  it  in  a  different  way.  We  tried  to 
prepare  the  Indians  for  their  new  responsibilities  by  instmction,  Mid  to  bring  the 
neighboring  community  into  sympathy  with  this  new  order  of  things.  Then  we  saw 
to  the  local  organization  of  the  local  justice  courts  at  our  agency,  in  order  to  meet  a 
point  which  has  been  spoken  of  here — the  lai'k  of  means  In*  which  these  legal  proc- 
esses could  be  carried  out.  We  organized  a  committee  of  justice  to  look  into  the 
cases  that  needed  attention,  that  we  might  find  out  their  rights  in  the  courts  of  the 
country,  and  we  were  assessed  to  meet  the  expense  of  these  efforts.  So  we  have 
measurably  succeeded ;  and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  there  is  very  good  prospect  that» 
if  the  work  shall  be  carried  on  in  that  line,  we  shall  be  able  to  rex>ort  complete  eno- 
cess,  so  far  as  bringing  the  Indians  into  proper  civil  relations.  Our  experience  there 
gives  uR  the  right  to  say  what  is  necessary  as  a  practical  measure.  One  thing  is 
necessary :  A  Government  representative  on  the  ground,  who  should  be  an  agent. 
Let  us  abolish  the  Indian  agent  entirely,  and  have  a  promoter  of  justice — an  agent  of 
civilization.  His  business  should  be  to  establish  these  people  under  law,  to  lead 
them  into  the  responsibility  of  citizenship,  whereas  the  perpetuation  of  the  old 
agency  would  only  defeat  our  efforts  in  that  line.  It  takes  about  six  months  to  con* 
vert  an  Indian  agent  and  make  him  understand  what  he  can  and  what  he  can  not 
do.  It  would  1)0  better  if  he  came  with  fuller  instructions  from  the  Department,  so 
that  he  might  understand  that  it  was  his  duty  to  lead  these  people  Into  possession  of 
their  rights.  I  believe  there  is  ground  for  hope;  but  we  must  nave  good,  practical, 
common  sense,  and  things  must  be  done  stop  by  stop.  If  we  are  only  patient,  much 
can  bo  accomplished. 

President  Mrserve.  We  ought  to  heartily  commend  the  action  of  the  Indian 
Office  for  the  stand  it  has  taken  in  regard  to  whisky.  If  I  were  asked  what,  from 
my  observation,  I  regard  as  the  greatest  single  curse  of  the  Indians,  I  should  say  the 
corn-juice  of  the  Westorn  Stotos  and  the  moonshiners'  ''mountain  dew''  of  the 
Carolinas. 

I  was  gratified  last  night  to  hear  what  Dr.  Hailmann  had  to  say  about  the  desire 
for  electricity  for  Indian  schools.  During  the  four  years  I  was  in  charge  at  Haskell 
Institute  I  was  amused  at  the  way  the  recommendation  for  electric  lighting  was  met. 

Dr.  Hailmann  also  referred  to  the  need  of  helping  the  returned  students  on  the 
reservations.  There  is  a  league  in  existonce  with  that  for  its  object.  Dr.  Abbott  is 
the  president.  Miss  Sparhawk  is  secretory,  and  Mrs.  Fiske  is  the  treasurer.  Anyone 
who  wants  to  help  the  returned  students  can  do  it  through  this  Industrial  League. 

I  was  pleased  at  the  reference  of  Dr.  Jackson  to  the  use  of  the  word  "native'' 
instead  of  Indian,  in  Alaska.  Some  one  said  to  me  that  it  was  a  beautiful  conceit, 
when  Commissioner  Morgan  once  said  that  Indian  nature  was  human  nature  bound 
in  rod.  There  is  no  conceit  or  fancy  about  it.  It  is  true.  I  am  getting  tired  of 
hearing  about  the  Indian  problem  and  the  negro  problem.  Let  us  come  down  to  the 
homely  term  of  the  problem  of  humanity ;  for  that  is  what  it  is — the  great  broad 
problem  of  humanity. 

Senator  Dawes,  in  his  excellent  address,  said  that  many  of  the  Indians  do  not 
know  where  their  allotments  are.  I  was  in  the  ofiice  of  the  Indian  agent  at  Okla- 
homa a  short  time  ago,  after  the  allotting  was  completed.  The  agent  had  a  plan 
spread  on  the  table,  and  he  was  trying  to  show  Whito  Antelope  where  his  location 
was.  When  you  find  a  white  man  or  an  agent  finding  fault  with  an  allotting  ageni, 
you  make  up  your  niiud  that  you  have  a  pretty  gootl  allotting  agent.  The  allotting 
agent  hero  had  acted  wisely.  The  people  found  fault  with  him  that  the  Indians  were 
getting  the  best  lands.    That  was  reversing  the  ordinary  method. 

I  have  here  a  letter  from  the  present  superintendent  of  Haskell  Institute,  which  I 
would  like  to  read: 

Haskell  Institute,  Lawrence,  Kans., 

^September  S4,  1895. 
Hon.  C.  F.  Meserve, 

President  Shaw  VniverBxty^  Raleigh,  X,  C, 

Dear  Mr.  Meserve:  You  no  doubt  remember  that  I  made  a  trip  through  that 
country  in  the  fall  of  1891,  and  returned  to  Haskell  very  much  discouraged.  My 
trip  this  fall  was  over  the  same  territory  and  among  the  same  people,  but  the  con- 
trast was  so  great  that  I  could  scarcely  believe  either  the  country  or  the  people  to  be 
the  same.  By  way  of  contrast,  I  will  give  a  general  description  of  the  two  trips, 
and  then  a  more  detailed  account  of  this  year's  trip. 

In  1891  I  found  nearly  all  the  members  of  both  tribes  camped  in  a  place  about  5 
miles  from  the  agency,  engaged  in  the  ghost  dance.  This  fall  I  found  them  living  in 
small  camps  of  two  to  ton  families  each,  near  their  allotments,  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  nearly  all  engaged  in  making  hay.  In  1891  nearly  all  wore  the  blanket  or 
ghostly  sheet.  In  189.o  nearly  all  of  the  old  people  and  all,  with  two  exceptions,  of 
the  returned  students  whom  I  visited  wore  citizens'  clothes.    The  two  were  ashamed 
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when  oanght  dressed  in  blankets,  and  immediately  disappeared,  to  return  soon, 
dressed  iu  neat  black  clothing.  In  1891  the  drift  of  the  conversation  among  these 
tribes  was,  "  What  next  will  the  Government  do  for  usf  *'  In  1895  the  conversation 
was  about  ^'my  allotment, '^  ''my  farm/'  And  so  I  might  go  on  making  contrasts, 
but  I  think  you  will  be  more  interested  in  learning  about  my  trip  in  detail. 

1  attended  the  Indian  Workers'  Convention  at  £1  Reno,  and  met  while  there  a  num- 
ber of  ludian  young  men  and  women  who  have  been  given  positions  in  the  service, 
and  are  succeeding  admirablv. 

Among  those  met  were  Philip  Cook,  Deforest  Antelope,  and  James  Hamilton,  former 
students  of  Haskell  Institute,  and  Panl  Good  Bear  and  Mr.  Cornelius,  of  Carlisle,  all 
employed  at  the  Cheyenne  school.  After  the  convention  closed,  I  visited  Captain 
Woodson,  United  States  Indian  agent  for  the  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes,  and  made 
arrangements  for  an  extended  trip. 

Captain  Woodson  informed  me  that  since  the  Indians  had  taken  their  land  in  sever- 
alty it  had  been  his  foremost  thought  and  his  greatest  effort  to  get  them  to  live  on 
their  allotments. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this,  the  old  custom  of  having  them  go  to  the  agency  every 
two  weeks  to  get  their  rations  had  to  be  broken  up,  as  that  kept  them  on  the  road  a 
^ent  portion  of  the  time,  and  prevented  them  from  doing  any  work  on  their  farms, 
if  they  wished  to.  Therefore  issue  stations  have  been  established  in  different  sec- 
tions of  the  country,  thus  enabling  them  to  get  their  rations  nearer  home,  and  leav- 
ing time  for  them  to  do  some  work  on  their  iarms. 

This  having  been  accomplished  it  was  found  necessary  to  have  some  one  to  teach 
the  Indians  how  to  farm.  Therefore  the  country  was  divided  into  eleven  districts, 
and  a  white  farmer  and  an  Indian  assistant  appointed  for  each  district. 

These  district  farmers  and  assistants  are  expected  to  teach  the  Indians  of  their 
res]^ective  districts  how  to  farm,  and  assist  them  in  every  possible  way  iu  improving 
their  farms. 

Having  gotten  this  information  from  the  agent,  I  started  on  my  way  to  the  differ- 
ent districts,  visiting  first  the  Indians  along  the  South  Canadian.  As  before  stated, 
I  found  these  Indians  very  much  scattered,  a  great  many  of  them  living  on  their 
allotments,  others  living  in  small  camps  near  their  allotments. 

For  instance,  four  families  were  quite  often  found  camped  together  on  the  adjoin- 
ing corners  of  their  land.  A  great  deal  of  hay  was  being  harvested,  and  nearly  all 
of  the  able-bodied  Indians  were  assisting  in  some  wa^. 

We  next  visited  the  Seger  Colony  Indians.  We  hrst  went  to  the  Soger  School, 
where  we  found  Mr.  Seger  as  busy  as  ever  sacrificing  for  the  poor  Lo.  This  school 
is  very  popular  among  the  Indians,  and  the  building  which  is  j ust  erected  is  iu  great 
demand.  When  I  visited  Seger  Colony  in  1891  Mr.  Seger  was  just  completing  the 
plans  for  the  buildings  now  in  use ;  and  although  it  has  been  but  four  years  a  very 
great  change  has  taken  place. 

At  that  time  you  might  visit  the  camps  and  be  among  the  Indians  for  days  and 
hear  but  few  words  of  English  excent  from  boys  and  girls  who  had  been  away  from 
the  reservation  to  attend  school,  and  even  they  were  afraid  to  speak  English  in  the 
presence  of  their  parents  and  friends.  My  experience  was  entirely  different  this 
year.  I  did  not  visit  a  single  camp  in  which  I  could  not  find  a  great  many  children 
who  could  and  would  talk  pretty  good  English ;  and  the  parents  and  friends  seemed 
to  be  prond  of  the  boys  and  girls  who  coula  talk  to  me  ana  then  tell  what  I  had  said. 
Even  old  Chief  Big  Jake,  the  most  nonprogressive  Indian  among  the  Cheyennes  said, 
''My  children  talk  white  man  heap  good.''  The  school  right  iu  the  midst  of  the  tribe 
is  an  object  lesson,  and  as  the  children  attend  and  learn  to  speak  English  and  to  do 
all  kinds  of  work,  public  sentiment  in  the  tribe  changes. 

Of  course,  this  little  reservation  school  can  give  the  children  only  a  start  on  the 
road  to  civilization  and  citizenship,  and  a  stronger  and  more  lasting  force  must  be 
applied  by  the  nonreservation  school  and  its  auxiliaries — ^intelligent.  Christian  peo- 
ple, the  church,  the  school,  and  all  of  those  civilizing  influences  which  are  found  in 
a  community  like  that  in  which  the  nonreservation  schools  are  situated — but,  cer- 
tainly, Seger  School  has  done  very  much  in  four  years  in  the  way  of  educating  the 
Indians  to  appreciate  education. 

Mr.  Seger  and  I  visited  nearly  all  of  the  families  in  that  section  of  the  conntrv, 
and  found  the  majority  of  them  on  or  near  their  allotments  doing  considerable  work. 

While  on  this  trip  with  Mr.  Seger  we  visited  the  most  interesting  ludian  family 
that  I  ever  met.  When  we  drove  into  the  camp  Prairie  Chief,  the  head  of  the  fam- 
ily, came  out  to  greet  us,  and  was  followed  by  the  members  of  his  family,  the  wife 
and  three  daughters,  who  were  all  dressed  in  the  camp  garment,  to  be  sure,  bat 
were  absolutely  clean. 

Everything  about  the  camp  was  clean  and  tid^,  and,  although  I  was  a  stranger,  I 
was  as  warmly  welcomed  as  I  ever  was  by  a  white  family.  The  father  and  mother 
were  unable  to  speak  English,  but  the  girls  talked  for  them,  and  we  were  soon  having 
,a  pleasant  conyersation.    Prairie  Chief  told  me  that  he  had  planted  and  cultivatea 
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35  acres  of  com,  had  harveated  10  acres  of  wheat,  aud  woa  now  makfag  hi^,  aad 
that  ho  had  not  niaile  hi.s  woineu  do  the  work,  either.  He  seemed  rery  proud  of 
having  done  so  much,  .ind  prouder  still  that  he  had  not  made  his  wiie  and  children 
help.  Mr.  Soger  told  mo  a  very  interesting  incident  about  Prairie  Chief  which  Ulns- 
trates  how  their  ideas  in  regard  to  marriage  are  changing.  Mr.  Seger  had  talked 
with  Prairie  Chief  concerning  the  marriage  of  his  daughters,  and  advfoed  him  to  let 
the  fi^irls  choose  their  own  husbands,  and  then  to  be  married  like  white  ladies.  Mean- 
while a  buck  came  along  and  offered  Prairie  Chief  a  good  team  of  mules,  worth 
about  $200,  and  a  team  of  horses,  worth  alK)iit  as  much,  for  one  of  his  daughters. 

This,  of  course,  was  a  great  temptation  fof  Prairie  Chief,  aud  he  went  to  bis  Indian 
friends  for  advice.  They  immediately  advised  him  to  accept  the  offer.  Prairie 
Chief  almost  yielded;  but,  he  said,  ''  I]  very  time  he  was  about  to  say  yes  he  imagined 
he  could  see  Mr.  Seger  peepini?  over  a  hill  at  him,  and  saying  no." 

Finally  he  decided  he  would  not  sell  his  daughters  for  any  number  of  horses  and 
mules,  and  said,  *'My  daughter  he  chooHO  own  man,  and  be  happy.*' 

i  could  write  a  great  deal  of  interest  about  this  family,  but  want  to  take  you 
hurriedly  over  the  remainder  of  my  trip. 

'  I  next  visited  what  is  known  an  the  Red  Moon  Indian  band,  which  is  located  about 
110  miles  from  the  agency. 

Red  Moon  was  onu  of  the  leaders  of  the  Cheyennes  when  they  went  on  the  war 
path  the  last  time  through  Kansas.  There  are  about  185  Indians  in  this  band;  and 
they  have  been  looked  upon  as  the  wildest,  most  uncivilized  band  of  the  Cheyennes, 
and  until  a  few  years  ago  have  not  done  any  work  that  amounted  to  anything  at  all. 
A  farmer  has  been  sent  to  teach  them.  An  issue  station  and  a  blacksmiui  shop 
have  been  e.stabliHhetl  in  their  district.  This  year  they  have  raised  about  360  acres 
of  corn,  have  harvested  considerable  wheat,  have  broken,  on  the  average,  2^  acres 
apiece  of  new  land,  and  made  several  hundred  tons  of  hay. 

There  is  no  school  in  the  district,  but  during  several  months  last  year  a  day  school 
was  established,  and  was  conducted  in  a  tent  or  lodge;  and  the  children  attended 
quite  regularly. 

Captain  Woodson  hopes  he  may  get  an  appropriation  during  the  year  for  a  school 
buildiuc  for  the  ])eo]ile.  There  are  onlv  two  chihlren  in  the  bana  that  have  ever 
attended  school.  Ot  course  these  people  cling  to  many  of  their  barbarous  cnstoms, 
such  as  the  sun  dance;  but  the  progress  made  by  them  in  the  last  four  years  has 
been  wonderful. 

Even  among  these,  the  most  nonprogressive  band  of  Cheyennes,  as  I  suppose,  I 
saw  but  very  few  blankets  being  worn. 

I  also  visited  the  Watonga  issue  sUition  and  the  Indians  in  that  district.  At  this 
place  I  found  two  of  the  Iiaskell  Institute  students  employed  and  giving  good  satis- 
faction. Peter  Antoine  is  the  bliM^ksmith,  and  John  D.  Miles  the  assi^ant  fi^rmer. 
Mr.  Coleman,  the  fanner,  says  Peter  is  a  better  smith  than  nine  out  of  ten  white 
men,  and  is  a  better  man  than  the  tenth  white  man.  Therefore  he  does  not  want 
any  change. 

I  found  Chief  White  Antelope,  the  father  of  Deforest  and  Fenton  Antelope,  in  this 
district ;  and  I  do  not  believe  there  ever  was  a  father  who  was  prouder  of  his  son  than 
ho  is  of  Deforest,  who  graduated  at  Haskell  Institute  last  June.  As  stated  in  the 
beginniug  of  the  letter,  Deforest  is  employed  at  the  Cheyenne  school.  White  Ante- 
lo])o  shows  his  appreciation  of  school  opportunities  by  taking  his  daughter  to  the 
public  school  in  Watonga. 

He  took  her  almost  every  day  last  winter,  and  says  he  will  do  so  again  this  year. 
He  lives  about  3  miles  from  the  school,  and  has  to  cross  the  river  every  day;  but 
those  who  live  near  him  say  he  sc-arcely  ever  allows  his  daughter  to  lose  a  day  of 
school,  no  matter  how  stormy  the  weather  may  be.  I  visited  the  King  Fisher 
Indians,  and  amon^  them  found  Moore  Van  Horn  and  his  two  brothers.  Max  and 
John,  all  working  in  the  hay  field,  cutting,  hauling,  and  stacking  hay,  as  would 
white  boy.H. 

One  of  the  im])rovements  I  not«d  in  the  administration  of  aflairs  on  the  reserva- 
tion was  the  mode  of  issuing  beef.  The  cattle  are  now  taken  to  the  issue  station 
to  be  butchered  in  the  corral  instead  of  turning  them  loose  to  be  shot  down  like 
wild  bulTalo. 

Then,  again,  the  Indians  go  to  the  issue  station,  which  is  located  in  their  districts, 
get  tlieir  rations,  and  return  to  their  homes.  They  do  not  spend  their  time  as  they 
used  to  in  lounging  around  the  agency^  waiting  for  ration  day,  and  then  dancing 
until  the  rations  are  eaten.    The  dance  is  disappearing  rapidly. 

It  is  never  or  seldom  engaged  in  without  the  consent  or  the  asent.  The  Indians 
being  so  scattered,  and  being  under  immediate  control  of  the  district  farmers,  the 
dance  question  is  comparatively  easily  controlled.  The  ghost-dance  is  never  allowed; 
and  only  in  rare  cases,  in  the  outlying  districts  and  among  the  wilder  bands,  do  they 
engage  in  anything  but  some  religious  dance.  The  whole  trip  was  one  of  encourage- 
ment for  me,  especnilly  so  as  I  attribute  a  great  deal  of  the  progress  to  the  influenoQ 
of  the  returned  students. 
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The  old  IndianB  seem  to  l>e  loeing  their  grip  very  fast,  and  the  educated  young 
people  are  assaming  control.  As  uier  settle  on  their  allotments,  the  knowledge 
gained  by  the  young  x>eople,  while  in  school,  is  in  demand ;  and  the  old  people  recog- 
nize the  value  of  education. 

Captain  Woodson  is  doing  a  sreat  service  for  the  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes  by 
compelling  them,  as  far  as  possible,  to  live  on  their  allotments.  I  think  it  is  time 
now  for  the  individual  Indians  to  be  given  their  money  for  the  Improvement  of  their 
homes.  Of  course,  the  money  should  be  expended  according  to  instruction  given  by 
proper  authority,  and  only  for  the  improvement  of  the  homes;  but  it  seems  to  me 
that,  were  this  done  carefully,  the  influence  of  a  few  well-improved  homes  would  be 
very  great.  This  letter  is  being  written  by  a  pupil  of  the  commercial  class,  the  new 
department  orj^anized  this  year.  The  department  gives  promise  of  being  a  popular 
one,  and  very  important  as  a  means  of  fitting  young  men  and  women  for  future  use- 
fulness in  the  world.  We  have  21  taking  typewriting,  13  shorthand,  and  10  the  full 
commercial  course.  Our  normal  students  are  doing  splendid  work,  and  will,  I 
believe,  when  they  have  completed  the  course,  be  a  credit  to  the  Indian  service  as 
teachers.    Rose  Dougherty  entered  the  normal  class  to-day. 

Wishing  you  a  pleasant  year's  work,  I  remain,  sincerely, 

H.  B.  Peairs. 

LAW   FOR  THE   INDIAN. 
[By  Dr.  Austin  Abbott.] 

I  take  it  that  the  first  thing  to  be  done  to  improve  the  condition  of  affairs  is  to  be 
not  discouraged.  You  are  undertaking  to  do  in  twenty-five  years — I  mi^ht  almost  say 
in  the  period  necessary  to  make  the  allotments — that  which  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind heretofore  has  always  taken  not  only  generations,  but  centuries. 

The  genesis  of  law  has  always  been  a  slow,  painful,  and  disheartening  process,  a 
burden  to  the  souls  who  have  undertaken  to  accomplish  it.  Let  me  illustrate  a 
moment.  Moses  undertook  the  genesis  of  law  among  the  Hebrew  people.  He  had 
no  army,  no  police  force,  no  treasury,  no  resources  whatever  except  the  moral  eleva- 
tion of  his  character  and  the  divine  guidance  vouchsafed  to  him  to  meet  the  natural 
passions  and  vengeftiliiess  of  the  people  whom  he  was  to  govern.  *'  Surely,"  said  the 
rsalmist,  ''the  wrath  of  man  shall  praise  tbee;  and  the  remainder  of  wrath  shalt 
thou  restrain."  The  old  form  of  justice  was  not  merely  an  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a 
tooth  for  a  tooth.  When  the  natural  desire  for  revenue  had  sway,  maiming  was  the 
punishment  for  insult,  death  the  punishment  for  maiming,  and  the  murder  of  the 
family  was  the  punishment  for  taking  the  life  of  one  person.  It  took  at  least  four 
hundred  years,  according  to  the  record  of  that  people,  before  they  reached  the  time 
when  David  came  to  the  throne  and  declared  for  good  government.  The  genesis  of 
law  is  a  slow  and  painful  process. 

Roman  law  took  still  longer  to  get  upon  its  feet  in  the  world.  ^Mlen  Rome  held 
military  power  over  the  world,  it  took  four  himdred  vears  to  bring  the  barbarians 
that  were  under  the  military  power  of  Rome  into  a  life  under  the  regulations  of  law. 

In  Anelo-Sazon  and  English  law  the  genesis  was  equally  slow  and  painful.  A 
thousand  years  ago,  or  about  that  time,  private  war  was  lawful  in  England.  What 
does  that  mean  f  It  means  what  public  war  means  between  nations.  If  an  individual 
bad  something  which  another  coveted,  it  was  lawful  to  take  it  from  him.  If  there 
were  a  feud,  it  was  lawflil  for  either  to  take  the  life  of  his  enem^.  The  beginning 
of  regulated  life  in  England  was  so  feeble  that  we  first  recognize  it  when  in  971  the 
king  ventured  to  say,  in  substance :  In  my  palace  there  sball  bo  no  private  war.  If 
you  want  to  assail  your  enemy,  if  one  of  my  dukes  wants  to  kill  his  rival,  he  must 
not  do  it  in  the  palace.  Ho  must  go  outside.  That  was  the  beginning  of  the  king's 
peace.  A  few  generations  went  on,  and  the  king's  peace  was  by  slow  degrees 
extended.  In  901  we  find  it  was  proclaimed  that  every  man's  house  was  his  castle, 
and  private  war  upon  a  man  in  his  own  dwelling  became  unlawful.  Afterwards,  in 
979,  it  was  extended  to  the  churches ;  but  it  took  generations  more  before  the  rule 
could  be  effectively  established  that  there  should  be  peace  in  such  spots,  and  that 
hostilities  and  robbery  and  murder  must  be  committed  elsewhere  than  in  those 
places.  Then  robbery  on  the  highways  was  forbidden.  Men  might  steal,  rob,  and 
murder,  but  on  the  king's  highway  the  king's  peace  had  been  declared;  and,  while 
it  was  still  not  illegal  to  rob  and  murder  in  open  fields  or  in  the  byways,  hostilitiee 
could  not  lawfully  take  place  on  these  great  roads.  And  a  highwayman  was  one 
who  did  not  confine  himself  to  private  war  when  in  the  fields  or  lanes,  but  who 
dared  to  rob  on  the  king's  highway.    Later  still  another  law  extended  this. 

After  three  or  four  hundred  years  by  this  slow  and  painful  process  the  king's  peace 
at  last  got  itself  declared  throughout  the  length  and  breadtn  of  the  land ;  but  that 
was  only  the  beginning  of  English  law. 

Now,  the  American  conception  of  law  is  different  from  that  of  an  external  force 
imposed  on  men  by  a  superior  power.    It  is  a  self-regnlated  life.     What  is  law  f    It 
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is  only  regulated  life.  Law  is  the  effort  of  society  by  social  forces  to  inyestiffate 
and  supply  the  deficiencies  of  individaal  self-restraint.  Law  is  tlie  stockade  which 
society  builds  to  protect  the  life  within.  It  is  the  wall  which  encircles  the  city.  It 
exists  only  for  tbo  sake  of  those  within.  Laws  are  the  bandages  and  splints  which 
the  surgeon  puts  upon  the  broken  arm,  that  the  dislocated  joints  may  be  kept  in 

flace  while  the  rebailding  process  in  life  restores  the  normal,  the  ideal  condition. 
t  is  a  slow  process  and  a  never-finished  process,  because  with  the  increasing  skill, 
iu|^enuity,  knowledge,  and  intellectual  activity  of  civilization  come  increasing  fraudB, 
crimes,  and  offenses  which  are  the  results  of  the  ingenuity  of  man's  devices. 

Now.  what  are  we  attempting  to  do?  The  Indians,  except  the  allotted  Indiana, 
are  still  outlaws.  They  are  lawless  because  they  are  men  without  law.  To  say  that 
the  Indian  is  lawless  is  not  necessarily  a  reproach  to  him,  any  more  than  to  say  that 
a  woman  is  an  abandoned  woman,  without  asking.  Who  abandoned  hei  f  Who  made 
the  Indian  lawless?  It  is  the  United  States  that  thus  far  has  denied  law  to  them. 
If  I  were  to  say  that  the  United  States  was  the  worst  anarchist  in  the  country,  yon 
might  be  startled ;  but  you  will  not  gainsay  it  when  I  say  that  the  United  States  by 
its  neglect  of  the  Indian  has  maintaino<l,  and  is  maintaining  to-day,  more  anarchy 
thou  oil  the  anarchists  in  the  United  States  ever  succeeded  or  ever  will  succeed  in 
establishing.  If  anarchists  had  discrimination  enough— they  have  not  enough,  for 
anarchy  means  ignorance — if  they  had  discrimination  enough  to  know  anarchy  when 
they  see  it,  they  would  go  out  to  tbo  reservations  and  enjoy  it.  A  wise  statesman 
said  that  there  were  twin  relics  of  barbarism  in  this  country,  slavery  and  polygamy. 
Slavery  has  been  extinguished,  polygamy  has  almost  gone ;  but  the  last  and  the  worst 
of  the  triplets — for  it  is  triplets,  not  twins — is  the  lawlessness  and  barbarism  within 
the  territory  and  on  the  soil  of  the  United  States,  and  that  is  the  root  that  comes  out 
hardest  of  all. 

Now,  you  are  trying — and  the  Commissioner  of  Education  described  it  admirably — 
to  make  the  children  of  the  Homeric  age,  the  men  with  the  spirit  of  Ajaz  and  AfA- 
meinnon,  come  at  one  leap  twenty-eight  centuries  down  to  be  children  of  Christian 
homes  in  American  civilization.  Can  it  be  done?  Well,  I  feel  more  confident  that 
it  can  be  done  after  what  I  have  heard  in  the  last  two  days  than  I  ever  did  before. 

My  brother  told  me  the  other  day  the  true  interpretation  of  that  divine  apothegm 
which  Ruiiis  up  human  development:  Revisits  ''the  sins  of  the  fathers  upon  Uie 
children  unto  the  third  aud  fourth  generation,''  "and  shows  mercy  to  thousands  of 

generations  of  those  that  love  Him  and  keep  His  commandments."  Now,  these  chil- 
ren  of  the  barbarian,  whom  thus  far  the  United  Stat-es  has  carefully  kept  in  bar- 
barism, you  want  to  bring  through  twenty-eight  centuries,  and  give  them  "the  mercies 
which  have  been  shown  to  you,  and  to  accumulate  all  these  at  once,  and  pour  them 
out  within  twenty-five  years  and  expect  good  results.  It  would  seem  incredible 
were  it  not  for  the  new  education  which  Dr.  Hailmann  and  Dr.  Harris  so  clearly 
expounded  to  us  last  night.  Dr.  Hailmann  spoke  of  the  grand  work  of  woman.  This 
work  of  woman  shows  that  she  is  a  great  addition  to  the  human  force  of  society. 
In  coming  forward  to  take  an  active  and  equ&l  part  in  the  affairs  of  life,  in  ways 
which  we  may  not  pretend  to  forecast,  different  perhaps  from  those  in  which  men's 
activity  has  herotoiore  been  extended,  tliero  is  coming  to  be,  I  believe,  a  vast  acces- 
sion of  the  noblest  force  of  human  society  for  the  elevation  of  the  poor  and  outcast, 
friendlcsH  and  degraded.  The  motherhood  which  was  invoked  on  behalf  of  the 
Indians  hero  last  night,  and  it«  appreciation  by  otticers  of  the  Qovernment  in  the 
administration  of  affairs,  were,  to  my  mind,  the  most  cheering  indication  that  we 
have  heard  since  the  Dawes  bill  was  first  brought  into  sight. 

Now  we  must  go  forward.  It  may  be  a  question  how  fast  or  how  rapidly  we  may 
approach  the  goal,  but  there  is  no  ([Uestion  but  that  wo  must  go  forward.  The  dis- 
niHsion,  it  seems  to  me,  may  be  summed  up  in  four  points  so  far  as  it  has  been  devel- 
oped this  morning. 

First,  restraint  on  alienation.  The  restraint  of  Indian  alienation  on  their  allot- 
ments seemed  to  be  presented  as  a  wise  and  judicious  provision,  and  I  am  confirmed 
in  that  thought  by  the  fact  that  we  have  precisely  the  same  restraint  on  every  white 
child  from  the  time  of  its  birth  until  it  becomes  21  years  of  age.  Y'our  child  or  mine 
cannot  alienate  its  property  without  judicial  authority  founded  on  substantially 
the  same  reasons  of  inability  to  attain  the  use  of  the  land.  Meanwhile  the  permis- 
sion to  make  some  alterations  seems  to  be  necessary.  Would  it  be  wise  to  allow 
alienation  from  Indian  to  Indian  while  prohibiting  it  from  Indian  to  white  man?  I 
suggest  that  as  an  interrogation  point.  Would  the  mischief  that  comes  from  a  white 
man's  taking  the  Indian's  land  result  in  any  serious  degree  if  an  Indian  were  allowed 
to  transfer  his  land  to  another  Indian  ?  If  Dr.  Eastman  found  himself  with  160  acres 
of  land  *Hied  around  his  neck"  would  not  ho  be  just  the  man  to  find  another  Indian 
to  take  it  off*  his  hands?  Would  not  that  utilize  the  property,  secure  an  income 
from  the  inheritance,  and  in  addition  be  an  educating  process?  I  merely  make  the 
suggestion. 

Second,  taxes  must  be  provided  for.  Look  over  these  valleys.  Suppose  three- 
fourths  of  the  people  wore  of  a  different  color  from  the  rest  of  the  people,  and  with 
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natural  antipathies  to  them.  And  Buppose  schools  had  to  he  maintained  there,  and 
justice  administered,  and  roads  built,  and  this  three-fourths  of  the  people  sat  still 
and  saw  it  done,  and  did  not  extend  a  finger  to  help.  That  is  the  situation  on  a 
reservation,  and  it  is  a  situation  of  injustice.  When  that  is  the  system  you  can  not 
expect  the  rude  and  self-assertive  men  of  the  frontier  to  sit  contented  under  it  or  to 
treat  their  neighbors  as  they  should  treat  neighbors.  The  expenses  of  highways  and 
all  neighborhood  expenses  must  be  provided  for  if  the  present  system  is  to  succeed. 
Commissioner  Browning  threw  new  light  on  it  when  he  suggested  that  the  funds 
which  came  ixom  the  proceeds  of  the  unallotted  lands  should  be  applied  by  the  Gov- 
ernment to  the  payment  of  the  taxes,  and  perhaps  to  enable  the  Indians  to  make 
substantial  improvements.  But  some  provision  for  local  taxation  is  an  absolute 
requisite  of  any  considerable  success  in  the  allotment  system. 

Third,  the  liquor  traffic.  The  appeal  which  Commissioner  Browning  has  presented 
is  certainly  one  we  ought  to  use  our  efforts  to  forward.  I  would  suggest  tnat  there 
are  several  points  to  be  considered.  Should  not  the  law  ^o  beyond  the  mere  forbid- 
ding of  selling  to  Indians?  Should  it  not  also  forbid  selling  to  allotted  Indians  and 
selling  on  land  within  the  reservation,  whether  allotted  or  not,  and  selling  to  resi- 
dents of  whatever  character?  One  thing  more  is  essential,  and  that  is  enforcement 
of  the  law  iu  the  spirit  of  Theodore  Roosevelt.  I  believe  more,  after  all,  depends  on 
administration  than  is  generally  supposed.  I  do  not  know  but  there  may  be  law 
enough  for  a  great  part  of  the  difficulty,  but  there  is  certainly  not  administration  of 
that  law.  What  is  wanted  is  common  justice,  local  justice,  for  the  small  and 
relatively  unimportant  controversies  and  difficulties.  A  quarrel  stops  the  progress 
of  business.  If  justice  is  at  hand  to  deal  with  it,  the  current  of  business  is  allowed 
to  ^o  on  while  the  contestants  have  their  case  reasoned  out  before  impartial  men. 
It  is  the  common  justice  for  neighborhood  affairs  that  seems  to  be  chiefly  needed. 
This  needs  to  be  supplied  with  force  and  vigor;  and  if  it  is  thus  supplied  it  will 
reinforce  and  reinvigorate  all  the  arrangements  of  justice  for  the  larger  and  more 
important  controversies.  But  the  United  States  pleads  a  lack  of  means  for  this  pur- 
pose. That  must  be  met  iu  the  same  way  as  tne  taxation.  There  are  abundant 
funds  for  Indian  depredation  claims,  and  there  ought  to  be  enough  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  and  the  payment  of  taxes. 

We  have  a  very  singular  constitutional  question  now  in  the  air — ^and  I  think  I  may 
say  undecided — as  to  what  constitutes  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  It  shows  how 
easily  the  burden  of  citizenship  sits  on  our  shoulders;  that  there  are  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people  who  do  not  know  whether  they  are  citizens  or  not,  according  to 
differences  among  lawyers.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  way  may  be  opened  for 
taking  the  position  that  every  person  in  the  United  States  is  either  an  alien  or  a  cit- 
izen. There  are  citizens ;  there  are  aliens ;  and  there  are  Indians  who  are  said  not  to 
be  the  one  nor  the  other,  just  as  under  slavery  the  slaves  were  chattels,  and  not  per- 
sons. That  is  too  deep  and  too  far-reaching  a  constitutional  question  to  express  an 
opinion  upon.  If  it  were  possible  to  say  that  the  United  States  knows  no  person  but 
as  an  alien  or  a  citizen,  we  should  have  gone  far  toward  the  solution  of  this  question. 
I  believe  that  every  foot  of  soil  and  every  person  on  the  soil  should  be  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 

I  count  it  a  very  encouraging  fact  that  we  have  had  the  Department  of  Indian 
Affairs,  the  Department  of  Education,  and  the  Department  of  Indian  Education 
represented  here  with  such  appreciative  views  of  the  difficulties  and  needs  of  the 
situation.  Can  we  not  look  forward  as  a  practical  question  to  the  consideration  of 
the  question,  How  soon  can  the  Indian  agencies  be  transferred  into  or  substituted  by 
tribunals  of  justice,  so  that  local  justice  shall  be  secured  for  these  communities, 
where  there  shall  be  guidance  in  the  consideration  of  sanitary,  educational,  and  other 
matters  of  that  kind  that  shall  be  needed  during  the  remaining  period  of  the  pupil- 
age of  the  Indians  ?  The  transformation  of  the  Indian  agencies  from  the  character 
of  a  branch  of  the  Interior  Department  into  the  character  of  tribunals,  with  the 
functions  and  duties  of  magistracy,  in  relation  with  the  Department  of  Justice  rather 
than  with  the  Interior  Department,  and  with  administrative  powers,  may  be  a  prac- 
tical solution  of  this  question. 

1  would  gladly  see  a  larger  measure  of  justice,  a  more  complete  set  of  courts,  at 
once  framed  and  sot  in  operation ;  but  that  is  perhaps  hardly  to  be  expected  imme- 
diately.   It  ought  to  be  done,  but  we  have  not  yet  succeeded  iu  the  attempt. 

There  are  a  number  of  small  reservations  that  perhaps  uiight  at  once  be  merged  in 
the  great  mass  of  citizenship  throughout  the  country.  Tney  have  not  attracted 
attention  because  they  are  so  orderly,  but  every  step  of  this  character  lessens  the  area 
of  noncitizenship  and  lessens  the  area  of  lawlessness,  and  tends  to  expand  the  domain 
of  American  law  over  all  the  country ;  and  that  is  a  step  in  advance. 

But  we  must  not  forget  that,  while  the  Indians  have  less  law  than  the  white  man, 
they  need  more  Jaw.  If  there  should  be  any  difference,  it  should  be  that  the  Indians 
should  be  provided  with  more  safeguards  than  even  the  white  people  enjo^. 

I  should  add  that  this  subject  is  one  involving  great  difficulties.    It  is  a  matter 
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requiring  deliberate  consideration.  When  the  American  Bar  AMOoiailioA  mel  at 
Detroit,  resolutions  were  passeil  forming  a  eommittee  of  the  association  on  Indian 
legislation;  and  tlie  committee  of  this  body  may  act  in  consultation  with  them  in 
proceeding  on  the  same  linen  toward  securing  common  Justice  for  the  IndiaiiMid  the 
adiiiiniMtration  of  law. 
Adjourned  at  12.45  p.  m. 


FOURTH  SESSION. 

TiiURflDAT  Night,  October  10. 

The  conference  was  called  to  order  at  8  o'clock.  Presilent  Gates  read  the  Ibllow- 
ing  letter  from  Bishop  Whipple  to  Mr.  Smiley : 

Faribault,  Minn.,  S^ttmh^  It,  1895. 

My  Beloved  Friend  :  It  is  a  very  great  sorrow  that  I  can  not  be  at  the  Mohonk 
Indian  Conference.  The  general  council  of  our  church  meets  in  Minneapolis,  Oeto- 
her  2,  and  will  ccmtinne  most  of  the  month.  As  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  I  can  not 
be  absent.  There  arc  many,  many  things  about  which  I  longed  to  confer  with  my 
brothers. 

1.  Is  it  right  or  just  for  us  to  attempt  to  relieve  our  consciences  of  the  gnilt  of  past 
neglect  by  thnistiug  the  Indian  into  citizenship,  and  saying,  "Sink  or  Bwim"f 

2.  Is  thbre  any  possible  way  to  protect  these  poor  brown  brothers  from  the  corse 
of  the  fire  water,  which  is  worse  than  ever  before? 

3.  Ought  not  Congress  to  provide  for  administration  of  law  on  reservation  by 
making  the  a<j;ent  or  someone  a  stipendiary  magistrate? 

4.  Is  there  any  remedy  for  the  leasing  or  Indian  land  to  perpetuate  the  old  corse 
of  heathen  pauperism? 

5.  Is  it  not  a  solemn  duty  we  owe  to  them  to  prevent  the  alienation  of  their  land f 
I  have  recently  visited  our  Indian  missions  at  White  Earth  and  at  Birch  Center, 

and  saw  much  to  make  me  thank  our  heavenly  Father.  Many  of  these  Indians  show 
in  their  lives  that  **  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons" — that  the  gospel  is  for  them,  as 
for  us,  the  good  news  of  God.  I  send  you  a  tract  which  I  poblished  thirty-two  yean 
ago. 

With  love,  yourH,  faithfully, 

H.  B.  Whipple. 
A.  K.  Smilky,  Esq. 

The  following  message  from  Bishop  Whipple  was  also  read: 

House  of  Bishops,  Minneapolit,  October  7, 1896, 

May  our  Father  guide  all  your  deliberations  for  his  wandering  brown  children. 
Much  blessed  work  has  brought  rich  rewards.  There  is  no  mission  work  of  any 
branch  of  the  ( Church  of  Christ  which  has  had  a  more  blessed  harvest.  It  has  brought 
richer  rewards  to  those  who  have  labored  for  their  brother  man.  The  passion  Tor 
humanity  is  the  only  passion  worthy  of  us;  and  when  we  iind  Christ  we  must  find 
our  brother  also.  '*  Ye  shall  not  see  my  face  except  ye  bring  your  brother  also."  Par- 
don nienf  I  say  it,  I  fear  that  we  are  approaching  a  grave  crisis;  that  this  untutored 
child  <»f  nature  ne<Mis  and  must  have  not  only  the  hand  of  Christian  brothers,  but  he 
must  have  the  stron^^  nrm  of  the  Government  to  protect  him.  In  the  past,  onscrnpo- 
louH  men  have  used  the  Indian  as  a  key  to  unlock  and  rob  the  public  Treasury.  Mow 
thoy  will,  by  evil  inliucnces,  by  the  deadly  lire  water,  by  selfish  greed,  rob  him  of 
all  which  makes  life  dear.  I  made  a  few  suggestions  of  topics  for  your  consideration 
to  our  dear  friend,  Mr.  Smiley. 

With  a  heart  full  of  love  for  you,  my  brothers  and  sisters,  and  sending  you  mj 
loving  greeting,  I  am  always,  in  the  bonds  of  loving  work  for  our  Master, 
Your  friend  and  brother, 

H.  B.  Whipple,  Bishop  of  Minnooota. 

To  the  Mohonk  Indian  Conference. 

A  telegram  was  received  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Hon.  Hoke  Smith, 
saying :  ''  Have  hoped  to  attend  the  conference.  Regret  very  much  to  find  that  it  is 
impossible  for  me  to  do  so.'' 

President  Gates  invited  Mr.  Herbert  Welsh,  of  Philadelphia,  to  address  the  meeting. 

the  hopeful  features  of  our  work. 

[By  Herbert  Welah.J 

I  deem  it  a  great  privilege  to  have  the  opportunity  of  speaking  a  few  words  to 
you  upon  a  (]uestion  which  has  occupied  the  greater  part  of  my  time  during  thelaad 
thirteen  years ;  and  I  want,  if  I  can,  to  emphasize  some  of  the  hopeful  phases  of  this 
problem — of  the  work  which  we  of  the  Mohonk  conference,  a  body  of  people  repre- 
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tenting  various  churches  and  yariont  linea  of  work,  have  nndertaken  to  do.    I  wish 
to  preface  my  remarks  by  this  thought. 

My  first  interest  iu  this  question  was  created  by  what  I  saw  with  my  own  eyes,  what 
I  heard  with  my  own  ears,  amonff  the  Indian  people  of  Dakota.  I,  for  one,  woold 
never  have  dared  to  throw  mysefif  into  this  work  as  I  have  done,  excepting  for  one 
strong  belief.  I  saw  before  me  men  and  women  and  children  who  by  the  power  of 
the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  had  been  lifted  out  fh>m  the  very  heart  of  barbarism,  and 
had  wrought  in  them  that  greatest  of  all  miracles,  the  creation  of  a  new  and  holy 
character.  I  know  that  many  who  have  been  so  appealed  to  have  failed  to  hear 
and  receive  that  message,  that  many  who  have  begun  to  walk  in  that  new  way 
have  fallen  from  it;  but,  notwithstanding,  there  remained  at  that  time,  and  there 
remains  to-day,  the  one  great  fuudamentalground  upon  which  a  true  man  or  woman 
can  build  in  this  work — the  actual  knowledge  that  individual  character,  the  indi- 
vidual soul  of  the  Indian,  has  been  redeemed  by  the  power  of  Christian  civilization, 
I  care  not  if  all  other  experiments  for  improving  nis  welfare  be  abolished.  Pro- 
vided that  ouo  great  fact  of  the  essential  part  of  him  being  redeemed  by  that  power 
remain,  it  is  sutlieient  warrant  for  everyone  of  us  to  continue  in  this  work  and  to 
put  in  the  very  best  efforts  we  are  capable  of  making.  In  no  way  can  we  more  truly 
strengthen  ourselves  for  our  long,  diffionlt,  and  as  yet  half-completed  task  than  by 
looking  at  this  crystalline  truth,  that  character  has  been  redeemed  by  the  power  of 
civilization  and  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Now,  if  we  look  at  every  phase  of  this  question,  I  think  that  we  shall  receive  an 
encouragement  capable  of  appealing  to  any  intelligent  man.  One  of  the  great  pur- 
poses of  this  conference  was  to  take  the  mechanism  of  the  Govemment  which  was 
charged  with  the  duty  of  dealing  with  the  Indian  and  put  to  it  the  purest  principle 
of  administration  which  it  was  capable  of  receiving.  We  fonnd  the  Indian  Bureau 
controlled  by  that  false  principle  the  danger  of  which  many  great  statesmen  of  this 
land,  of  whatever  political  party  they  might  be,  have  clearlv  discerned — ^the  disin- 
tegrating principle  of  spoils  as  the  motive  of  action  rather  than  the  true  American 
principle  of  merit  and  love  for  the  country.  We  found  that  the  spoils  policy  in 
appointment  to  office  had  seriously  affected  onr  Indian  service.  I  shall  not  waste  time 
by  referring  to  details ;  you  know  the  main  facts.  You  know  that  with  every  chanee 
in  administration  there  was  a  change  of  the  men  and  women  who  were  to  do  the 
work  of  civilizing  the  Indians.  You  know  what  chaos  and  loss  of  valuable  exxKffi- 
ence  this  method  of  appointment  wrought.  But,  thanks  to  the  work  of  this  confer- 
ence, thanks  to  the  aroused  spirit  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  our  appeals 
have  been  heard.  In  the  Indian  service  at  least  the  strength  of  the  spoils  system 
has  been  broken;  and  I  think  we  may  thank  God  and  take  courage. 

To-day  there  are  700  places  which  by  act  of  President  Harrison  were  removed  ttom 
the  grip  of  spoilsmen  and  placed  under  the  merit  system  by  having  the  civil-service 
rules  extended  to  them.  How  great  a  victory  was  gained  you  can  imagine,  or  of  it 
von  can  convince  yourselves  if  you  look  into  the  facts.  Think  what  it  means  to 
have  established  in  the  service  that  merit  proved  by  some  reasonable  test  shall  be 
the  means  of  admission  and  by  which  places  shall  be  kept  rather  than  that  a  politi- 
cal pull — favoritism — shall  pnt  a  man  m. 

If  you  look  back  over  past  years  yon  will  see  that  that  great  principle  has  stead- 
ily advanced ;  and  with  it  have  come  substantial  blessings  to  the  Indian  service.  It 
has  been  my  duty  as  a  member  of  the  Indian  Bights  Association  to  act  often  in  a 
critical  spirit  in  reference  to  each  administration.  Blaming  officers  of  the  Govern- 
ment where  removals  or  appointments  were  made  in  violation  of  the  merit  system, 
I  was  obliged  to  state  the  facts;  and  I  think,  therefore,  it  is  a  matter  of  especial 
congratulation  that  wo  see  how  great  is  our  present  point  of  advance.  General 
Morgan  was  ardently  enlisted  iu  this  civil-service  reform  as  opportunities  opened  to 
him,  and  he  remained  firmly  convinced  of  its  importance.  Him  we  can  thank  for 
the  great  intlueuce  for  good  he  exerted  upon  the  Indian  service.  He  gave  a  tremen- 
dous impulse  to  the  cause  of  Indian  education.  He  prepared  the  way  for  Dr.  Hail- 
mann's  work,  which  has  been  in  the  same  direction.  Who  could  but  admire  that 
humane  philosophy  which  ran  through  Dr.  Haihuann's  address,  to  which  we  have 
Just  listened,  so  tender  and  so  true — the  philosophy  which  consists  not  simply  in 
theorizing,  but  which  is  being  carried  out  in  actual  fact,  making  of  the  boarding- 
school  matron  not  an  ordinary  routine  officer,  but  a  tender  and  open-hearted  mother 
to  the  children  under  her  caref  I  choose  that  only  as  an  illustration.  You  could 
see  how  that  humane  spirit  which  characterizes  him  is  running  through  the  Indian 
school  service,  and  is  blessing  it. 

Then  look  at  the  Indian  Commissioner's  work.  I  am  in  a  position  to  know  some- 
thing of  it.  I  have  not  failed  to  criticise  when  criticism  was  necessary ;  but  who 
could  have  heard  Mr.  Browning's  statement  and  not  feel  the  sincerity  of  his  interest 
in  the  Indian  work  ?  Who  could  fail  to  see  that  in  depicting  difficulties  facing  us, 
which  we  all  acknowledge  and  regret,  as  the  question  of  leases,  of  liquor,  of  oiti- 
senship,  of  taxes  which  the  Indians  should  pay,  by  some  means,  for  the  privileges 
of  courts  and  other  elements  of  civilization — who,  I  ask,  could  £ail  to  see  that  Com- 
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missiouer  Browning  was  looking  in  the  statesman's  spirit,  which  propoaea  Tomediaa 
fitted  to  bring  relief,  ut  the  work  before  him?  It  is  a  great  gain  when  we  hare  an 
Indian  administration,  an  Indian  Bureau,  which  is  coming^  into  actual  contact  and 
sympathy  with  the  [Mioplo  of  whom  we  are  the  representatives.  Do  yon  not  appre- 
ciate what  an  advance  there  is  in  this?  And,  after  listening  to  Dr.  Abbott's  lacid 
description  of  the  slow  way  in  wliich  any  true  advance  is  macle  in  the  progress  of 
law,  do  you  not  feel  rather  encouraged  than  discouraged  by  the  slowness  of  the 
advance?     It  is  slow,  but  there  is  always  advance. 

Let  us  take  the  darkest  s])ot  wliich  seems  to  face  us — the  apparent  failure  among 
the  < )niahas.  That  lias  taught  us  a  loss<m.  We  have  seen  that  it  is  possible  to  make 
the  step  out  of  barbarism  iuto  the  new  life  too  quickly,  that  there  has  been  a  serioas 
loss  among  the  Onuihas:  and  I  think  if  you  look  at  the  Omaha  question  by  the 
experience  we  have  acquired,  you  will  be  ready  to  say  that  the  failure  consists  in 
our  failure  to  build  up  moral  and  Christian  character  among  these  Indians  by  which 
to  meet  the  great  strain  which  has  proved  so  fatal.  I  do  not  see  any  difficulty  for 
which  there  is  not  a  possible  remedy.  1  see  the  1>est  ground  for  a  feeling  of  enconr- 
ageuient  on  our  ])art.  Not  (mly  does  Mr.  Browning  show  that  he  looks  on  l^is  (|uestion 
not  as  a  ]>artisan,  but  as  an  American  citizen,  but  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  also, 
whose  atrts  I  have  ha<l  an  opportunity  to  follow,  has  steadily  adhered  to  the  merit 
idea.  This  characterizes  his  policy.  l)uring  the  past  year  there  have  l>een  changes 
in  the  position  of  a^ent  at  four  of  "^tho  agencies.  Two  military  agents  were  removed, 
one  because  he  desired  it,  the  other  because  satisfactory  work  nad  not  been  done. 
In  these  cases  the  changes  that  have  been  made  have  been  mode  in  accordance  with 
the  merit  system  of  appointment.  In  two  instances  subagents  were  advance<l  to  the 
superior  ^>ositi<>n  of  agent;  and  in  two  cases  former  agents,  as  I  understand  it,  one 
a  Republican,  the  other  a  Democrat,  were  appointed.  I  ask  if  those  facts  do  not 
show  a  solid  ground  gained. 

It  is  true  that  wo  have  to  face  a  merciless  greed  on  the  part  of  men,  even  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States — men  who  will  consent  to  become  the  agents  of  scamps 
who  would  rob  the  Indians.  We  have  to  face  the  iniquitous  greed  of  men  who  would 
destroy  the  Indians  by  whisky,  which  the  Delaware  Indians  so  si^iticantlj^  called 
the '* devil's  blood.''  How  are  we  to  accomplish  our  purpose?  ^ot  by  taking  one 
means  of  civilization  alone,  but  by  taking  tbein  all — taking  the  work  which  Cap- 
tain Tratt  is  doing,  that  which  the  missionaries  are  doing  so  nobly  in  the  field,  tak- 
ing the  work  of  these  faithful  women  who  have  labored  to  create  an  Industries 
League  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  Indian  for  remunerative  occnpation,  and  particu- 
larly to  care  for  and  guide  the  young  Indian  men  and  women  brought  back  into  the 
field  after  their  school  work  is  over,  and  so  on  through  the  whole  chapter.  Take  all 
these  lines  of  work,  and  never  lose  courage,  never  fail  to  believe  that  Christ  is  the 
ffreat  power  in  the  world,  that  he  is  using  them  all  for  his  purpose.  It  means  the 
uispiration  of  all  our  civilization  with  the  Christian  idea,  the  pouring  of  the  water 
of  life  through  all  agencies  open  to  us — physical,  intellectual,  and  spiritnal.  This  is 
what  we  have  to  remember  to  do.  As  there  may  be  dark  spots  appear,  which  dim 
the  brightness  of  our  hope,  we  should  not  allow  them  to  discourage  us.  They  shonld 
only  lire  us  with  new  zeal  and  hope.  Past  failures  should  only  make  us  more  wise 
to  meet  the  ditliculties  of  the  future.  For,  after  all,  there  remains  to  us  the  grand 
work  of  going  out  to  seek  these  sheep  who  have  wandered  wide  and  far  upon  the 
mountain,  in  the  s])irit  of  the  Master  seeking  to  find  them  and  bring  them  back  into 
the  fold.  I  think  that  the  different  principles  that  have  been  presente<l  can  be  har- 
monized. Some  have  told  us  that  the  reservations  must  be  abolished,  that  they  are 
bad.  That  is  true.  But  we  can  not  press  that  with  undue  haste.  Let  us  abolish 
them  by  education,  by  selling  the  land  unnecessary  for  the  Indians'  use.  Let  ns 
press  forward  that  great  idea;  but  let  us  guard  and  help  the  Indian  at  every  step, 
just  as  we  should,  as  parents,  guard  our  growing  children  from  the  temptations  of 
the  world,  until  they  are  strong  enough  to  stand  against  them  by  their  own  power 
and  by  the  dignity  and  weight  of  their  own  character. 

I  heg  you  to  feel  no  sense  of  diHcouragemcnt.  This  question  is  intended  to  bring 
out  the  tnicBt  ]>art  of  <mr  nature,  to  lift  us  to  a  higher  plane  of  self-sacrifice,  a  nobler 
intellectual  atmosphere.  Kemember  that  the  civilized  Indian  must  be  composed  of 
a  redeemed  body,  a  redeemed  spirit,  and  a  redeemed  intellect.  We  ought  to  appeal 
to  him  in  all  these  ways,  and  by  every  holy,  true,  and  wise  agency,  not  disputing  too 
much  among  ourselves  as  to  which  method  is  best.  Let  us  recognize  Christ  as  the 
great  head  and  power  of  all,  Christ  the  inspiring  spirt ;  and,  as  we  lose  sight  of 
ourselves,  going  into  the  wilderness,  pray,  as  he  did,  for  the  rescue  of  those  brown 
brothers  who  have  wandered  into  it,  and  are  lost. 

Miss  Angel  Dacora  was  introduced  as  an  art  student  fYom  Smith  College.  Her 
remarks  were  mainly  confiue<l  tt)  answering  questions.  The  following  is  the  sub- 
stance of  what  she  said : 

Miss  Dacora.  I  feel  very  grateful  for  the  kind  resolutions  that  you  have  passed 
here  with  reference  to  my  peoi)le.  I  have  been  asked  w^here  I  secured  my  education. 
I  went  first  to  the  reservation  school,  but  I  must  confess  that  I  spent  a  good  deal  of 
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my  time  there  nmniiig  away.  If  they  had  taught  me  drawing,  I  do  not  think  I 
should  have  run  away.  Afterwards  I  went  to  Hampton,  where  I  was  very  contented. 
For  three  years  I  have  heen  studying  art  at  Smith  College.  When  I  get  through  I 
mean  to  teach  wherever  I  can  get  a  position,  either  East  or  West,  among  Indians  or 
whites.  My  course  at  Smith  CoUejB^e  has  been  drawing  from  the  antique  casts,  still- 
life  stadies,  oil  and  portrait  paintmg.  I  prefer  landscape  painting.  I  have  found 
pleasant  associates  and  kindness  in  college. 

Mr.  Edward  Marsden,  of  Alaska,  was  invited  to  speak  by  President  Gates. 

Mr.  Marsden  prefaced  his  remarks  with  a  sketch  of  Mr.  Duncan^s  work  in  Met^ 
lakahtla.  As  the  story  has  been  previously  told  in  the  Mohonk  Conference  it  is 
omitted  here.  'Mr.  Marsden  continued: 

In  1887  we  left  the  region  of  country  formerly  occupied  by  us  and  came  into 
Alaska  for  the  sake  of  free<lom  and  an  opportunity  to  worship  God  according  to 
the  dictates  of  conscience.  Since  coming  into  Alaska  we  have  been  recogniz^  as 
citizens  of  the  Republic.  The  first  thing  that  we  did  was  take  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  United  States  Government.  The  7th  of  August  is  our  Fourth  of  July.  Mr. 
Duncan,  who  was  in  the  United  States,  notified  us  of  his  coming.  I  was  then  a 
steamboat  engineer,  and  took  charge  of  the  steamer  that  carried  us  back  and  forth 
to  our  new  home.  On  the  7th  of  August  a  ship  came  from  the  South,  bringing  Mr. 
Duncan  and  many  American  passengers.  He  told  us  to  put  up  a  flagstaff.  We  did, 
and  gathered  around  it.  In  a  few  words  he  told  us  of  his  work  in  tne  United  States 
and  of  your  sympathy.  Ho  was  followed  by  Mr.  Dawson,  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation. He  was  patriotic  in  his  speech,  and  I  can  remember  how  our  people  cheered, 
and  though  it  was  in  Alaska  the  thermometer  of  the  race  went  up  to  two  or  three 
hundred  degrees.  A  new  spirit  was  put  into  our  people.  Then  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
wore  unfolded,  and  were  slowly  drawn  to  the  top  of  the  mast.  The  flag  was  given 
us  by  frieuds  in  Philadelphia.  It  was  one  that  had  been  used  in  the  Independence 
Hall  of  that  city.  While  it  was  going  up  Mr.  Duncan  said:  ''Stars  and  stripes — 
stars  for  the  friends,  stripes  for  the  enemies.  Wherever  this  flag  floats  the  powerful 
arm  of  the  American  Government  can  reach  those  under  that  flag.''  Then  we  all 
joined  in  three  tremendous  cheers  to  the  flag.  Thus  our  exodus  was  made  in  1887. 
The  great  principles  that  we  contended  for  were  like  those  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers, 
who  left  their  homes  in  England  and  came  to  this  side  of  the  ocean  for  the  sake  ox 
liberty  and  freedom  to  worship  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  consciences. 

So  we  left  our  old  homes,  our  church,  our  hall,  our  industrial  establishments,  and 
began  life  in  a  new  place.  But  the  things  that  we  gathered  together  were  not  enongh 
to  protect  us.  A  number  of  us  had  to  live  in  tents  iu  an  Alaska  winter.  We  hud  to 
enaure  a  great  deal  of  hardship.  But,  iu  spite  of  all  these  things,  we  have  been 
very  proud  to  bo  American  citizens.  When,  lu  May,  1894, 1  stood  iu  Marietta,  Ohio, 
and  took  my  final  oath  of  allegiance  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
and  to  stand  by  the  laws  of  the  country,  and,  if  necessary,  to  protect  the  Constitu- 
tion under  the  flag,  I  was  proud  to  be  an  American. 

This,  then,  is  the  way  my  people  came  to  be  in  the  United  States  of  America.  I 
have  been  requested,  since  I  belong  to  the  full-blooded  sous  of  America,  to  give  to 
you  what  I  consider  the  things  that  would  help  to  solve  the  Indian  problem. 

1.  The  Indians  are  not  one  people.  There  are  really  fifty  or  sixty  diff'erent  tribes. 
What  you  do  for  one  tribe  may  not  work  in  another.  How  do  you  solve  the  heathen 
problem!  One  must  be  a  Christian  himself  before  he  can  go  to  make  Christians. 
Take  this  in  the  industrial  world.  If  you  wish  to  teach  anyone  about  a  steamboat 
engine,  you  yourself  must  be  an  engineer  before  your  teaching  can  be  trustworthy. 
If  I  want  to  convert  others,  I  must  first  myself  be  a  Christian.  Too  many  incompe- 
tent workers  have  sometimes  disgraced  Christian  work. 

2.  The  only  way  by  which  you  can  reach  those  who  are  below  you  is  to  take  hold 
of  them  and  pull  them  up.  The  majority  of  the  heathen  are  way  down.  You  can 
not  reach  theiu  unless  you  go  down  where  they  are.  Take  hold  of  them  there,  but  do 
not  yourself  lose  the  Christian  principles  that  you  have  received.  Take  hold  of  the 
principles  with  one  hand  and  hold  the  heathen  up  with  the  other.  "  Compel  them 
to  come  in  ",  the  Bible  says. 

3.  Preach  the  gospel  iu  its  purity  and  simplicity.  We  do  not  want  theological 
discussions.  They  are  far  from  us,  though  they  may  bo  right  enough  when  we  get 
to  your  level. 

4.  Do  works  of  charity ;  but,  let  me  warn  you,  be  careful.  The  same  loaf  of  bread 
that  might  help  one  person  might  pauperize  another.  Be  careful ;  exercise  thought; 
put  on  your  thinking  cap  when  you  take  an  old  coat  or  a  sack  of  potatoes  ana  go 
out  to  do  a  work  of  charity.  The  same  thing  that  might  help  oue  might  degrade 
another.    The  works  of  charity  are  a  great  thing,  but  they  must  be  done  carefully. 

5.  Education.  Let  me  distinguish  here  between  education  and  Christianity. 
Christianize  the  adult  heathen  first  and  then  afterwards  educate  them.  With  the 
children  do  the  reverse :  educate  them  first  and  then  Christianize  tbem.  But  here, 
again,  let  me  warn  yon  to  think.  Education  is  a  great  thing  if  done  in  a  right  spirit, 
in  the  right  way,  and  by  the  right  means;  but  without  these  it  may  make  people  go 
back  to  tne  old  blanket. 
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G.  Give  tbem  iudnstries — the  kind  that  will  lift  them  np.  I  am  prond  of  being  a 
steamboat  engiDcer,  and  that  I  can  also  turn  my  hand  to  many  difflcnlt  tbinsa,  for  I 
have  some  knowletlgo  of  eighteen  different  trades.    Give  my  people,  then,  indostries. 

7.  Give  them  pure  social  enjoyment. 

8.  Give  them  law.  It  is  a  small  word,  hot  under  God  it  governs  the  nniverBe,  and 
under  the  Goverument  it  governs  the  nation.  The  Government  of  the  United  States 
is  "for  the  people,  of  the  people,  and  by  the  people.''  But  the  people  is  made  up  of 
individuals.  Each  one  must  learn  to  1>e  self-governed.  Let  the  teachers  teach  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  that  the  laws  of  the  United  States  must  be 
obeyed.  But  when  I  have  the  law  in  myself,  I  am  much  better  protected  than  when 
Congress  passes  Hpcciul  laws  to  protect  me.  Make  them,  then,  self-govern inff.  The 
simple  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States  would  help  a  great  deal  in  keeping 
our  Indians  orderly  and  industrioup. 

President  Gatks.  I  believe  it  is  true  that  we  have  no  men  truer  to  the  Constitntion 
than  our  full-blooded  Americau  citizens. 

Dr.  Eastman  was  uskcd  to  speak  of  his  special  work. 

ADDRESS   OF    Dlt.    EA8T34AN. 

A  little  over  a  year  ago  I  was  in  my  office,  busy  with  professional  work,  when  some- 
body knocked.  1  opened  the  door  uud  a  gentleman  entered — a  representative  of  the 
international  committee  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association.  He  said  that  he 
had  come  for  my  advice  in  a  special  work  for  the  Indians  that  was  going  to  be  ander- 
taken  bv  the  iiiteruatioual  committee.  When  he  had  told  his  plan,  I  said:  "By  all 
means  (to  it;  do  it.  I  know  something  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
among  white  young  men,  and  I  know  it  is  work  that  will  be  helpful  to  the  young  men 
of  my  own  race.'*  Before  ho  went  away  he  anked  me  if  I  would  undertake  this  work. 
I  reminded  him  that  I  had  a  profession,  a  wife  and  famil}',  and  that  it  did  not  seem 
best  for  me  to  un<Iert-ake  it,  and  that  I  could  not  do  it  anyway  unless  my  wife  would 
consent.  He  went  away ;  but,  after  three  months'  thinking  and  studying,  it  8eemf»d 
best  to  undertake  it,  for  1  believed  it  was  peeuliarlv  adapted  to  our  young  men.  I 
felt  that  we  could  reach  one  young  man  through  another,  and  so  finally  arouse  a  strong 
sympathy  among  the  Indians  with  one  another— a  heaJth^  kind  of  sympathy.  We 
could  also  awaken  the  old  idea  tbat  no  man  can  be  a  man  without  sound  muscle ;  that 
no  warrior  can  bo  a  warrior, no  hunter  cau  be  properly  a  huuter  without  good,  sound 
muscle.  That  was  the  idea  of  the  old  days.  W  e  can  revive  that.  It  has  aU  gone  from 
us.  I  have  not  found  such  a  man  in  all  my  travels.  Their  muscles  are  flabby.  Their 
nervons  system  is  in  such  a  state  that  they  can  not  do  any  sort  of  physical  work,  nor 
can  they  do  mental  work.  Their  excessive  use  of  tobacco,  and  tuelr  drinking  and 
carousing ;  their  nights  of  sleeplessness — these  have  conspired  to  wreck  their  bodies. 

Now,  here  is  an  association  in  which  a  young  man  can  be  brought  to  realize  that  he 
should  respect  his  own  body.  He  must  realize  that  ever^^^  muscle  in  his  body  is  his, 
and  he  can  use  it  to  great  advantage  if  ho  knows  something  about  it,  and  that  if  he 
injures  one  of  these  muscles  ho  is  going  to  suffer  and  feel  the  result  sooner  or  later. 
Body, mind,  uud  soul  are  closely  related;  and  here  is  mi  avenue  by  which  we  can 
touch  his  heart. 

The  ludi.-in  is  (iodly — superstitious,  if  you  please  to  call  it.  lie  believes  in  his 
muscle.  He  believes  (lod  gave  him  that  above  all  things.  He  docs  not  think  mnch 
about  the  quality  of  his  brain ;  but  in  the  old  days  a  good  stomach  and  a  strong  heart 
were  thought  necessary,  and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  that  nowadays,  too. 

I  have  been  moving  about  among  the  young  men  of  the  iSioux  iu  several  places  iu 
Canada  and  the  Indian  Territory,  and  have  talked  with  the  young  men  where  I 
could  get  them  together.  There  have  been  some  associations  among  the  Sioux, 
among  the  Presbyterians  and  Congregationalists,  but  they  have  been  closely  con- 
nected with  their  denominations,  and  they  have  been  local  in  character.  There  have 
been  plenty  of  St.  Andrew  societies  among  the  Episco))alians,  but  they  are  attached 
to  that  particular  church.  These  dilfereut  young  men's  societies  do  not  sympathize 
with  one  another. 

My  method  is  to  meet  the  young  men  and  call  their  attention  to  Bible  study,  and 
try  to  arouse  their  sympathy  for  one  another.  I  also  talk  simply  of  their  bodies; 
how  to  kec])  them  clean,  pure,  and  to  take  care  of  them  so  as  to  make  the  most  of 
them,  warning  tbem  of  all  the  evils  that  they  blindly  go  into,  which  destroy  their 
bodies  as  well  as  mind  and  soul.  I  tell  them  that  they  must  each  one  not  only  be  a 
member  of  this  association,  but  each  is  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  his  brother.  I 
teach  tbem  that  it  is  their  duty  to  get  young  men  to  join  the  society,  and  increase 
their  number  and  work. 

Last  winter  I  arranged  my  dates  far  ahead,  sometimes  two  months;  and  on  one 
occasion  I  found  that,  to  keep  my  appointment  in  February,  I  had  to  ride  27  miles. 
It  was  severe  weather  at  that  time,  and  it  seemed  almost  impossible  for  me.  There 
were  dark  clouds,  and  the  snow  was  falling,  and  it  looked  like  a  blizzard.  But  I 
trusted  iu  the  fact  that  I  was  engaged  in  good  work,  and  started.    I  took  a  young 
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man  with  me  who  was  supposed  to  know  the  roads.  It  was  very  cold.  The  snow 
was  drifting,  and  we  had  a  hard  struggle  to  reach  our  destination.  We  came  an 
hour  behind  time  to  the  little  log  house;  but  there  I  iound  35  voung  men  waiting 
for  me,  and  singing  to  try  to  keep  up  their  spirits.  They  knew  that  I  was  not  going 
to  disappoint  them.  Some  of  my  best  preaching  has  been  about  going  to  bed  early, 
but  it  was  rather  late  that  night  before  we  parted.  I  told  them  tnat  they  had  been 
faithful,  and  I  was  strengthened  by  their  faith;  and  I  enjoyed  that  meeting.  When 
we  came  out  of  the  log  house  the  blizzard  was  worse,  and  many  of  these  young  men 
had  to  go  from  1  to  4  miles  to  get  home.  This  shows  that  they  are  interested  in  this 
kind  ofwork. 

We  have  now  somewhere  about  42  associations,  and  many  of  these  are  in  active 
work.  My  purpose  is  to  keep  each  young  man  strong  in  his  own  cbur<-h,  whatever 
that  church  may  be;  but  in  our  association  he  must  not  recognize  any  denomina- 
tion. He  must  not  think  of  one  brother  as  Baptist,  another  as  Methodist,  but  all 
must  be  simply  brothers. 

I  might  refer  here  to  an  address  that  was  made  te  the  Indians  by  one  of  their 
number,  who  said  that  in  the  old  times,  when  the  snow  was  three  or  four  feet  deep, 
they  used  to  travel  on  foot  for  miles  to  kill  somebody — ^maybe  a  poor  woman,  maybe 
an  innocent  child.  They  endured  the  severest  cold,  rains— evervthing.  ''Now,'^he 
asked,  *'  whv  should  we  not  go  twenty-five  miles  to  kill  one  of  tne  deviPs  attributes, 
if  we  canf  ^^  That  shows  something  of  the  ideas  which  the  people  have.  All  the 
evidences  are  in  favor  of  these  associations.  The  Indians  themselves  see  that  they 
are  not  only  for  the  welfare  of  their  bodies,  but  that  they  lead  to  higher  things.  So 
we  find  the  work  growing.  It  may  be  made  an  effective,  practical  influence  in  civi- 
lizing the  Indian;  but  it  must  be  carried  on  carefully.  We  must  make  it  Just  as 
simple^  practical,  and  pure  as  {>oB8ible.  The  ladians  must  learn  that  they  can  be 
Christian  in  play  as  well  as  Christian  in  church  on  Sunday. 

The  international  committee  forced  me  into  this  work,  and  they  have  told  me  that 
I  must  come  East  and  help  in  raising  the  money  for  it.  If  I  fail  to  raise  the  neces- 
sary means,  the  work  has  to  be  dropped. 

Dr.  Carlos  Montezuma  was  introduced  by  the  President  ss  having  been  found  on  a 
battlefield  when  a  baby,  and  bought  for  a  pony  by  a  photographer.  He  was  educated 
in  Chicago  and  the  East,  and  is  now  resident  physician  at  the  Carlisle  School. 

ADDRESS  OF  DR.  MONTEZUMA. 

It  is  my  belief  that  you  may  pour  out  many  millions  of  dollars  on  the  reservation, 
at  the  expense  of  the  Government,  and  still  not  be  able  to  civilize  the  Indian.  You 
may  build  day  schools  on  the  reservations  and  keep  the  Indian  from  outside  enlight- 
enment, but  you  will  never  have  him  civilized  like  yourself.  Nor  can  you  ^ive  him 
a  patch  of  land,  160  acres,  more  or  less,  and  separate  him  from  the  law  within  the 
State,  and  within  the  United  States,  and  civilize  him.  I  never  was  aided  by  the  Gov- 
ernment one  cent.  I  never  was  in  a  Government  school.  Since  I  was  10  years  old  I 
have  had  to  make  my  own  way.  Captain  Pratt  has  not  loaded  me  to  come  here  and 
fire  at  you.  He  knows  that  I  stand  independent.  If  you  want  to  civilize  Indians,  I 
believe  the  fundamental  idea  is  to  have  them  with  you  side  by  side.  Do  not  say  that 
it  will  take  years  and  years  to  bring  them  up  beside  you,  for  Dr.  Harris  has  told  you 
that  you  have  made  a  bridge  whicn  they  can  cross  and  stand  side  by  side  with  your 
own  sons  and  daughters.  You  give  a  savage,  ignorant,  uncivilized  Indian  160  acres 
of  land  and  protect  him  for  twenty-five  years  f  You  had  better  protect  the  white 
man  instead  of  the  Indian,  or  at  the  end  of  that  time  the  Indian  will  be  minus  the 
laud.  Land  was  allotted  in  Wisconsin  years  ago ;  but  you  find  the  Indian  houses 
occupied  now  by  the  white  man,  and  the  Indian  is  in  the  woods.  It  is  absurd  to 
give  him  a  pateti  of  land  and  hide  him  and  expect  him  to  carry  on  that  land  like 
yourself.  You  must  place  my  daughters  and  sons  with  your  sons  and  daughters. 
As  long  as  you  hide  them,  they  can  never  be  civilized  like  you. 

It  is  natural  that  whiskv  should  come  into  the  reservation.  You  can  not  help 
that.  You  can  not  help  it  in  your  own  States.  What  can  you  do,  then,  on  a  reserva- 
tion f  When  I  am  on  a  reservation  gathering  children,  the  employees  tell  me  that 
they  do  not  expect  to  make  Indian  children  into  doctors  or  lawyers.  I  tell  them  that 
the  object  of  Carlisle  is  not  to  make  doctors  or  lawyers,  but  to  prepare  them  for  any 
future.  The  only  way  of  salvation  for  the  Indians  at  the  present  time  is  to  come  in 
yital  contact  with  white  Christian  civilized  people. 

Bev.  Thomas  Riggs  was  introduced. 

ADDRESS  OF  MR.  RIOGS. 

I  have  lived  all  my  life  among  the  Indians,  and  I  believe  that  we  can  grow  men 
among  the  Indians  as  well  as  anywhere  else.  I  believe  it  because  they  have  grown 
up  there  through  the  infiuenoe  of  the  gospel.  It  seems  to  me  there  is  no  reason  for 
discouragement  in  any  Indian  work.  I  have  always  felt  that  it  was  a  grand  good 
thing  to  be  an  optimist,  and  I  believe  that  the  pessimist  has  no  business  in  Indian 
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work  or  anywhere  else.  Within  the  last  twenty-five  yean  we  have  made  a  wonderftQ 
advance.  When  I  went  ont  there  twenty-three  vears  ago,  one  of  my  Indian  friends 
said  to  me,  '^  When  your  hair  gete  longer  we  will  carry  it  off  to  the  Black  Hills  and 
dance  round  it  all  over  the  country/'  1  had  many  snch  friends  at  that  time,  and  they 
all  wore  the  blanket  and  painted.  To-day  you  will  find  a  wonderful  change.  Take 
my  word  for  it  or  go  yourself.    What  business,  then,  have  we  to  be  discouraged? 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  there  were  two  things  to  look  to  carefully  in  this 
matter.  Oneis  the  building  of  cliaracter,  bringing  out  the  individual.  Build  into 
the  man  the  man.  The  other  thing  is  to  back  him  up  with  a  friendly,  sympathetic 
backing.  In  the  experimont«  that  have  been  made  in  the  matter  of  allottea  land  in 
severalty,  one  of  our  failures  has  been  along  this  line.  We  have  not  backed  the  Indian 
up  sympathetically. 

A  little  more  than  twenty  years  ago  there  was  an  attempt  of  this  kind  made  with 
the  San  tee  Sioux.  They  received  land  and  went  off  to  live  independently.  They 
occupied  those  lands ;  and,  would  you  believe  it,  they  did  not  have  one  enconragins 
voice — not  one.  I  almost  question  whether  our  missionaries  enconraged  them.  I 
was  a  mere  ''kid''  then,  not  able  to  give  much  encouragement  to  those  Sioux.  It 
was  seriously  proposed  that  they  should  bo  brought  back  oy  force.  But  the  Govern- 
ment commenced  to  help  and  to  overdo  the  help.  A  few  years  later,  twelve  years 
ago,  there  was  an  efibrt  made  on  the  part  of  the  Missouri  River  Indians  to  take  land 
in  severalty  and  beconie  homesteaders ;  and  I  took  two  men  to  have  them  naturalized, 
and  they  took  out  naturalization  papers.  That  seemed  to  be  the  only  way.  They 
must  come  in  as  if  they  had  come  through  the  custom-house  at  New  York.  The 
movement  went  on,  and  (juite  a  number  of  mmilies  took  homesteads;  and,  would  yon 
believe  it  again,  not  one  word  of  encouragement  was  given  to  them — not  one  particle 
of  sympathetic  support  was  given  by  our  Government  officials.  The  Department  did 
everything  possible,  but  no  one  on  the  ground  representing  the  Government  took  any 
sympathetic  interest  in  the  matter. 

Only  a  few  years  ago  a  number  of  families  were  settled  on  Bad  River  on  ceded 
lands,  by  the  action  of  the  Department,  a  special  officer  being  sent  ont  to  locate  them 
100  miles  from  the  agency.  They  made  a  petition  that  they  might  have  a  subagent. 
A  subagency  was  finally  established,  and  when  he  went  out  there  ho  asked  whether 
they  did  not  want  to  have  a  money  annuity  given  instead  of  rations,  and  they  pow- 
wowed over  it.  Finally,  they  were  told  that  it  would  be  better  for  them  to  leave 
their  allotments;  that  the  best  thing  they  could  do  would  be  to  go  back  onto  the 
reservation.  That  was  said  to  these  men  who  had  made  a  step  nj).  They  were  told 
that  if  they  would  go  back  onto  the  reservation  they  would  have  wagons,  horses, 
and  everything  necessary  given  to  them.  This  sort  of  business  has  been  going  on. 
We  have  not  given  them  a  sympathetic  backing  when  they  have  tried  to  make  a  step 
forward.  They  have  a  hard  time  in  becoming  citizens.  The  communities  have  been 
loath  to  accept  them.  I  have  gone  to  the  police  authorities  with  Indian  voters  again 
and  again,  and  sworn  in  those  voters.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  persistency  has  tri- 
umphed. In  one  township  there  is  no  question  but  the  Indian  can  go  to  vote  if  he 
is  properly  registered.  A  small  proportion  vote  so  far.  I  regard  the  success  as  very 
good  under  the  conditions. 

Question.  Is  the  sentiment  against  the  Indians  in  your  community  f 

Dr.  KiGGS.  Not  as  a  rule.  They  want  to  make  as  much  out  of  them  as  they  can,  aa 
they  do  out  of  everybody  else. 

Question.  Are  they  building  more  houses? 

Dr.  RiGGS.  Not  in  our  locality. 

Question.  Have  you  had  to  shut  children  out  of  your  schools  for  lack  of  appro* 
priations  ? 

Dr.  RiGGS.  Yes.    We  have  had  to  cut  down  about  one-half  for  lack  of  support. 

Mr.  Lyon.  I  once  went  iuto  a  bank  out  West  and  saw  a  number  of  Indians  there 
in  the  bank.  I  asked  the  officers  if  they  loaned  money  to  these  Indians  and  gave 
them  credit.  "  Oh,  yes,"  they  replied,  ''we  lend  as  quick  to  them  as  we  would  to  white 
men;  perhaps  a  little  quicker.  They  always  pay.  ^  I  went  into  a  store  and  asked, 
"Do  you  trust  these  Indians?"  **Yes,"  was  the  reply,  ''as  readily  as  wo  trust  a 
white  man."  I  went  over  the  reservation  with  Dr.  Eastman.  It  was  about  harvest 
time,  and  I  was  delighted  to  see  the  stacks  of  grain  and  the  improvements  in  the 
farms.  I  think  farming  is  a  very  good  thing.  Indians  from  25  to  50  years  of  age  do 
not  like  to  go  to  school,  but  they  should  be  entitled  to  instruction  in  industry.  Now, 
does  Dr.  Rig^s  think  that  the  Indians  would  be  more  willing  to  take  land  in  severalty 
if  they  had  somebody  to  teach  themf 

Dr.  RiGGS.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lyon.  It  is  my  impression  that  we  ought  to  have  more  farmers  and  fifty  times 
as  many  field  matrons.  I  have  never  heard  of  any  civilization  that  maintained  an 
Indian  that  did  not  have  an  industrial  and  agricultural  foundation  to  rest  upon.  It 
is  almost  impossible  to  find  degradation  where  the  hammer  and  the  plow  are  con- 
stantly used. 
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Mr.  Davis.  Have  the  Flandreaa  Indians  received  their  titles  for  their  lands f 
Dr.  RiGGS.  I  think  they  have.    It  took  some  time,  for  you  know  the  mills  of  the 
gods  grind  slowly. 

Gen.  O.  O.  Howard  was  asked  to  speak  about  the  Bannocks. 

ADDRESS  OF  OEN.  O.   O.   HOWARD. 

I  have  visited  the  reservation  of  those  Bannock  Indians  two  or  three  times.  They 
had  some  difficulty  on  their  reservation,  and  they  broke  away  from  it  and  killed 
many  people.  They  stirred  up  the  Piutes  and  carried  on  war  with  them  for  almost 
a  year.  I  rode  after  them  that  summer  about  2,000  miles  and  curried  on  the  war 
until  it  ended.  They  were  at  last  conquered  aud  placed  upon  the  Yakima  Reserva- 
tion. Most  of  the  Bannocks  who  took  the  field  were  destroyed.  Some  few  got  back 
to  their  old  reservation  and  have  been  there  since.  As  a  rule,  they,  the  remnant^ 
are  peaceable  and  well  disposed,  but  not  far  advanced  in  civilization.  We  must  take 
under  consideration  what  is  presented  here  in  this  case;  that  is,  the  antagonism 
between  the  United  States  treaties  and  the  local  authorities  of  Wyoming.  It  is  ft 
thing  that  may  come  up  again  and  again.  If  the  agent  in  command  nad  been 
requested  to  send  an  escort  into  the  country  while  they  went  on  their  hunting  ezpe-* 
dition,  there  would  have  been  no  trouble,  because  those  people  would  not  antagonize 
the  United  States  so  directly ;  but  they  would  do  it  indirectly  by  bothering  the 
Indians.  We  have  been  told  that  the  disposition  of  the  white  men  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Indians  is  bad,  wicked.  That  is  not  quite  fair.  There  is  hostile  sentiment  and 
there  are  men  who  are  ready  to  get  anything  they  can  either  from  the  white  men  or 
from  Indians.  When  I  was  going  through  New  Mexico,  I  found  people  very  hostile 
to  the  Apaches.  General  Grant  wanted  to  have  peace  made,  and  I  was  sent  for  the 
sake  of  securing  peace.  It  was  my  second  attempt  with  Cochise's  band.  I  got  hold 
of  the  only  white  man,  before  that  visit,  sparea  by  that  tribe.  I  found  that  the 
existing  sentiment  was  a  disposition  to  kill  the  Indians  that  I  had  with  me.  But  I 
met  the  people,  talked  with  them,  and  reasoned  with  them  about  it.  I  said,  ''Give 
us  an  opportunity  to  try  the  'peace  policy.'"  They  still  denounced  it.  I  said,  "It 
is  the  work  of  the  President  of  the  United  States.  I  come  with  full  authority.  Give 
us  a  chance  to  try  it."  When  I  went  away,  they  treated  me  better  than  when  I  came ; 
and  they  did  not  hurt  my  two  Indians.  Later  I  recall  a  single  incident.  I  came 
across  a  party  of  prospectors,  some  of  whose  friends  had  been  killed  by  the  Indians. 
One  of  theurswore  be  would  kill  my  Indians.  I  stepped  between  them,  and  said, 
"All  right;  shoot  me  first;"  aud  he  turned  away  with  a  hot  oath,  and  we  went  on. 
Those  two  Indians  were  so  bound  to  me  aud  had  so  much  affection  for  me  before  we 
got  to  the  reservation  that  they  were  a  protection  to  me  when  I  needed  it. 

In  1875  I  went  to  Alaska  and  visited  seven  tribes  of  Indians  after  I  passed  our  own 
border.  I  think  in  every  single  tribe  the  Indians  entreated  me  for  teachers.  West- 
ern Christians  combined  with  Eastern  to  send  them.  How  came  they  to  know  abont 
teachers  f  They  knew  the  work  at  Metlakahtla.  Mr.  Duncan  began  his  work  by 
the  conversion  of  a  few  men.  They  were  thieving,  drunken,  wicked ;  but  they  were 
all  converted  aud  all  civilized.  We  visited  the  Indians  at  Fort  Simpson,  near  Met- 
lakahtla. One  woman  from  Fort  Simpson  was  converted,  having  lallen  into  good 
hands  in  Victoria.  When  she  went  back  she  could  not  rest  until  they  had  sent  a 
missionary  there,  a  Mr.  Crosby.  Nearly  all  the  Indians  were  led  out  of  darkness 
into  light.  When  I  came  here  yesterday  I  spoke  with  a  young  man  who  shook  me 
by  the  hand.  ''Who  are  y  out "  I  asked.  He  replied:  ''I  am  an  Alaska  Indian.  I 
have  heard  you  speak  there."  It  struck  me  with  astonishment.  Was  it  possible 
that  an  Alaska  Indian  such  as  I  saw  could  talk  to  me  in  my  own  tongue?  It 
delighted  me.  It  shows  that  work  is  going  on  in  the  right  direction.  What  we 
need  is  to  change  the  purposes  of  a  man— to  change  them  radically.  What  has  been 
said  with  reference  to  young  people  and  old  people  is  true.  Bishop  Whipple  would 
tell  you  the  same  thing.  W^tn  the  old  you  want  to  change  their  nature,  to  preach 
the  gospel  of  peace  in  the  simplest  way;  but  with  the  young  you  want  io  take  the 
opposite  process — educate  them,  increase  their  intelligence,  and  bring  them  as  we 
bring  our  own  children  out  of  darkness  into  light.  Wo  must  get  the  children  into 
the  right  way,  and  give  them  right  purposes,  whether  they  belong  to  one  race  or 
another. 

The  Indians  have  intrinsically,  naturally,  many  good  qualities.  They  keep  faith. 
If  they  say  they  will  do  a  thing,  they  do  it.  That  is  a  good  basis  on  which  to  build 
religion.  There  are  three  distinct  peoples  represented  in  this  meeting.  There  is  an 
Apaphe  from  the  Southwest,  an  Alaskan  from  way  up  in  the  Northwest,  and  here  is 
a  man  from  the  interior,  and  they  all  show  us  the  results  of  Christianity.  These 
things  may  be  multiplied  by  the  thousand.  How  f  Increase  their  contact  more  and 
more  with  good  people.  There  are  very  few  of  our  Christian  people  who  are  self- 
sacrificing  enough  to  take  an  Indian  boy  and  make  him  an  equsuL  with  their  own 
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obildren ;  but  that  is  the  way  to  tlo.  That  yoan^  Indian  lady  who  is  hen  from  Smith 
College  is  in  the  midst  of  Christian  society  and  influenoe,  and  she  is  a  woman  among 
women.  That  shows  what  can  be  done.  Do  it  more  and  more  nntil  we  multiply 
such  children  by  the  thousand,  but  do  not  give  up  the  little  that  you  can  do  on  the 
reservations,  for  that  also  is  essential.  There  is  something  for  na  all  to  do~to  be 
more  unselfish,  to  give  more  means,  more  influence,  to  the  right  side.  The  Qovem- 
ment  begins  to  work  hard  for  the  Indians.  Let  us  go  fsrther. 
A<\journed  at  10.40. 


FIFTH  SESSION. 

Friday  Morning,  Ocioher  11. 

The  conference  was  calle<l  to  order  after  morning  iiraycrs  condncted  \^y  Rev. 
Addison  P.  Foster. 

President  Gatks.  We  are  to  listen  this  morning  to  a  paper  prepared  by  a  man  who 
for  fifteen  years  has  stood  at  the  center  of  the  eanoational  and  missionary  manage- 
ment of  these  matters,  one  who  is  greeted  with  loving  welcome  where  he  has  been 
a  leading  spirit  Arom  toe  tlrst,  Rev.  Dr.  Strieby. 

SCOTCH   HIGHLANDERS   A\D   AMRKIOAN   IXDlANfl. 
[By  Rev.  M.  K.  Strieby.] 

Macaulay  in  his  brilliant  History  of  England  has  occasion  to  draw  a  pictnie  of  the 
Highlanders  of  Scotland  as  they  wore  before  their  sudden  transformation  into  a 
civilized  people.  The  bkotch  is  drawn  in  vivid  colors,  and  yet  what  is  most  remark- 
able is  that  every  lino  and  lineament,  the  li^ht  colors  as  well  as  the  dark,  eet  forth 
an  exact  likeness  of  our  North  American  Indians  as  they  were  in  their  native  condi- 
tion. Macaulay  also  points  out  the  few  and  yet  effective  measures  which  in  the  course 
of  a  little  more  than  a  single  g<*nerati(>n  made  a  radical  change  in  tlfe  Highlanders,  a 
change  that  transformed  the  people  that  had  been  described  as  filthy  and  ignorant, 
as  savages,  thieves,  robbers,  and  cutthroats,  into  intelligent,  industrious,  and  virtuous 
citizens,  a  change  so  great  that  their  rugged  mountains  and  narrow  Tales,  which  once 
a  stranger  could  have  traversed  only  at  the  risk  of  life,  soon  became  the  safe  and 
coveted  resort  of  artists,  poets,  and  ])leaenre  H^ekers. 

I  propose  to  traco  out  the  resemblance  between  the  Highlanders  and  our  Indians, 
with  the  hope  of  gathering  some  suggestions  bearing  on  the  civilixntion  of  our  native 
tribes.  Macaulay *s  description  of  the  Highlanders  is  too  long  to  be  quote4l  here,  and 
as  I  am  not  willing  to  spoil  it  by  attempting  to  summarize  it,  I  will  select  the  most 
salient  features  of  the  picture,  and  give  them  in  Macaulay's  own  words. 

Idle  men  and  toUinfl  icowtii. — Macaulay  says :  ''An  (ibserver  among  these  Highlanders 
at  that  time  would  havobeen  struck  by  the  spectacle  of  athletic  men  basking  in  thesun, 
angling  for  salmon  or  taking  aim  at  grouse,  while  their  aged  mothers,  their  pre^ant 
wives,  their  tender  daughters  were  reaping  the  scanty  harvest  of  oats.  Nor  did  the 
women  repine  at  their  hard  lot.  In  their  view  it  was  ({uite  fit  that  a  man,  especially 
if  he  assumed  an  aristocratic  title  and  adorned  his  bonnet  with  the  eaglets  feather, 
should  take  his  ease,  except  when  lie  was  fighting,  hunting,  or  marauding.'" 

Bd'enfffj  robber  iff  murder. — These  traits  of  the  Highlanders  Macaulay  thus  describes: 
''A  traveler  among  them  would  have  learned  that  a  stab  in  the  back  or  a  shot  ftnm 
behind  a  fragment  of  rock  were  approved  modes  of  taking  satisfaction  for  insults. 
Ho  would  have  heard  men  relate  boastfully  how  they  or  their  fathers  had  wreaked 
on  hereditary  enemies  in  a  neighboring  valley  siieh  vengeance  as  would  have  made 
old  soldiers  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  shudder.  He  would  have  found  that  robbery 
was  hehl  to  be  a  calling  not  merely  innocent,  but  honorable.  When  the  Highlander 
drove  before  him  the  herds  of  the  lowland  farmers  up  the  pass  which  led  to  his 
native  glen,  he  would  have  considered  himself  not  as  a  thief,  but  as  a  warrior  seizing 
the  lawful  prize  of  war." 

Can  we  deny  that  if,  so  far,  the  Indian  had  sat  for  the  portrait  the  picture  would 
have  been  very  mu<'h  the  same  in  these  savage  lineaments  f  But  both  the  Indian 
and  the  Highlander  had  nobler  traits. 

Dignity,  courtesy ^  eloquence. — These  Macanley  describes  in  regard  to  the  Highlander : 
"It  waa  true  that  the  Highlander  had  few  scruples  ahout  sheddinc  the  blood  of  an 
enemy,  but  it  was  not  less  true  that  he  had  high  notions  of  the  duty  of  observing 
faith  to  allies  and  hospitality  to  guesta.'* 

Then,  again:  "There  was  no  other  part  of  the  island  where  men  had  in  suoh  a 
degree  the  better  qualities  of  an  aristocracy — grace  and  dijjnity  of  manner,  self- 
respect,  and  that  noble  sensibility  which  makes  dishonor  more  terrible  than  death. 
A  gentleman  of  this  sort,  whose  clothes  were  begrimed  with  the  accumulated  filth 
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of  years,  and  whose  hovel  smelt  worse  than  an  English  ho^^ty,  woald  often  do  the 
honors  of  that  hovel  with  a  lofty  courtesy  worthy  of  the  splendid  circle  of  Yersaillea/' 

Once  again:  ^'It  is  probable  that  in  the  Highland  councils  men  who  would  not 
have  been  qualified  for  the  duty  of  parish  clerks  sometimes  argued  questions  of  peace 
and  war,  of  tribute  and  homage,  with  ability  worthy  of  Halifax  and  Caermartben." 

The  re6emblance  between  these  Highlanders  and  our  native  Indians  is  so  striking 
as  to  render  it  unnecessary  to  point  it  out  in  detail.  If  there  is  any  difference  it  is  in 
favor  of  the  Indian,  who  seems  at  least  to  be  the  cleaner  and  nobler  man  of  the  two. 
But  this  only  makes  the  fact  more  remarkable  that  the  ruder  Highlanders  became  so 
much  more  rapidlv  and  permanently  a  civilized  race.  The  difference  in  this  regard 
is  immense.  With  the  Highlander,  as  we  have  before  said,  the  change  took  place 
almost  within  a  single  generation,  while  with  the  Indian  the  process  has  gone  on 
with  indifferent  success  for  nearly  two  hundred  years. 

I.  Let  us  first  trace  the  progress  and  methods  for  the  civilizing  of  these  Highlanders. 

A  brief  explanation  is  necessary.  These  Highland  tribes  had  been  for  ages  at  war 
with  each  other  and  with  their  neighbors  in  the  lowlands.  Moreover,  they  had 
several  times  attempted  to  overthrow  the  ruling  dynasty  in  Great  Britain  in  order 
to  restore  the  house  of  Stuart  to  the  throne.  The  last  and  most  formidable  of  these 
attempts  was  made  in  1745,  under  the  chivalrous  lead  of  Prince  Charles  Edward. 
The  Government  was  aroused^  and,  as  Macaulay  has  so  strongly  put  it,  the  High- 
landers were  ''subjugated  rapidly,  completely,  and  forever."  The  Government  fol- 
lowed up  this  victory  by  taking  effective  steps  to  break  up  the  wild,  savage  life  in 
the  Highlands  and  introduce  the  order  and  Industries  of  civilized  life.  Some  of 
these  measures  were : 

1.  The  opening  of  good  roads,  thus  facilitating  the  movement  of  troops,  and  also 
furnishing  the  means  of  travel  and  transportation. 

2.  But  a  much  more  effective  measure  was  the  abrogation  of  the  hereditary  power 
of  the  chiefs.  Each  chief  was  a  king  in  his  own  domain,  and  gathered  around  him 
as  many  as  possible  of  his  kith  and  name,  thus  adding  to  his  own  dignity  and  fur- 
nishing soldiers  for  bis  raids  and  warfares.  There  was  not  work  in  honest  indus- 
tries for  half  of  these  followers,  and  their  great  employment  was  marauding  and 
stealing.  It  was  thus  they  and  their  chief  obtained  their  living.  But  when  this 
heredi&ry  power  of  the  chief  was  taken  from  him  and  courts  of  justice  were  sub- 
stituted, which  made  thieving  and  raiding  criminal  offenses,  a  large  share  of  the 
population  must  either  migrate  or  starve,  and  hence  a  vast  number  of  people  emi- 
grated to  Canada,  the  United  States,  and  the  West  Indies. 

No  people  have  ever  loved  their  native  laud  better  than  these  Highlanders  loved 
the  glens  and  hills  where  they  were  bom,  and  the  scenes  at  their  removal  were  often 
heartrending.  But  they  submitted  manfuUy,  and  instead  of  becoming  paupers  or 
drunkards  or  criminals,  they  crossed  the  ocean  to  become  the  most  useful  colonists 
and  citizens  wherever  they  made  their  new  homes. 

One  more  thing  needs  to  be  said.  The  genius  of  Pitt  saw  the  value  of  these  men 
as  soldiers,  and  for  a  hundred  years  the  eight  Highland  regiments  have  been  among 
the  best  soldiers  in  the  British  army. 

3.  The  third  great  step  taken  in  this  transformation  was  the  introduction  into  the 
Highlands  of  the  school  and  the  church.  How  soon  John  Knox's  idea  of  a  school- 
house  in  every  parish  was  carried  out  in  this  new  movement  I  can  not  tell,  but  the 
effort  was  rapidly  pushed  forward  by  government  and  missionary  organizations,  thus 
completing  the  great  change.  Here,  then,  to  suuimarize :  In  a  few  years  the  lawless 
Highlanders  became  either  the  best  colonists  abroad  or  the  best  soldiers  in  the  army, 
and  those  that  remained  at  home  became  industrious  and  law  abiding. 

II.  If  we  now  turn  to  the  Indians,  we  have  a  very  different  view  before  us.  After 
nearly  two  hundred  years  of  effort  they  are  not  all  civilized,  and  their  future  is  a 
source  of  anxiety  to  the  fViends  of  humanity.  Some  are  civilized,  and  others  who 
appear  to  be  are  yet  far  below  it.  Those  (e.g.)  in  the  Indian  Territory  are  by  dis- 
tinction called  the  "Civilized  Tribes,"  and  are  not  usually  numbered  with  the  rest 
of  the  Indians.  They  have  governments,  legislatures,  courts,  judges,  schools  and 
churches,  and  large  wealth.  But  what  seems  so  fair  is  discovered  to  be  so  unsound 
that  Congress  has  appointed  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  facts,  which  seem  to 
be  alarming.  The  lands  are  not  held  in  severalty,  and  frauds  and  violence  and  mur- 
ders are  rampant.  The  Government  census  report  thus  describes  one  of  these  tribes, 
perhaps  an  average  specimen :  **  Their  present  condition  is  a  language  without  liter- 
ature ;  a  government  with  no  authority ;  a  code  of  laws  with  no  force ;  millions  of 
acres  of  land  and  not  a  foot  of  it  that  any  man  can  call  his  own.'' 

Then,  too,  there  are  the  Six  Nations  in  the  State  of  New  York,  once  the  proud 
Iroquois,  with  Red  Jacket  and  other  warriors  and  orators — the  model  tribe  of  the 
Indian  races.  But  now  they  are  scattered  in  different  groups.  Some  of  the  tribes 
are  still  on  reservations,  with  lands  not  held  in  severalty :  and  the  majority  of  three 
of  the  tribes  are  pagans.  The  most  satisfactory  groups  of  civilized  Inaians  are  found 
scattered  among  the  different  tribes  containing  a  greater  or  less  number  of  families 
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who  own  their  lands,  cnltivate  their  farms,  and  are  ppood  citisens.  But  pTobably^ 
though  no  definite  figures  can  be  given,  from  oue-thinl  to  one-half  of  all  the  Indiajae 
are  still  uncivilize<1,  in  any  lulequate  sense  of  that  tenn.  On  a  large  compariton 
with  the  Scotch  Highlanders,  the  Indians  have  not  made  gooil  colonista  nor  been 
successful  when  culistod  as  soldiers. 

Much  has  been  done  to  help,  and  much  to  hinder,  the  Indians.  One  great  hindrance 
has  been  thoir  frequent  removals,  enforced  by  the  greed  of  the  white  man  to  aeoure 
their  lands;  but  the  same  was  true  of  tlie  Higiilanders.  The  Indians  have  been  in 
frequent  and  bitter  warfare  among  themsolvos  and  with  their  neighbors.  So  alao 
were  the  Highlanders.  On  the  othor  hand,  the  Indians  have  had  comparatively 
greater  help.  When  removed,  they  have  usually,  though  not  always,  been  located 
on  good  lauds.  They  have  received  large  sums  of  money  from  the  Government,  and 
have  been  supplied  with  millitms  of  dollars'  worth  of  tools,  farm  implementa,  and 
cattle.  The  issue  of  rations  has  been  greatly  curt^iiled  of  late,  and  yet  one-foarth 
of  the  whole  number  are  still  reported  as  receiving  rations  from  the  Government. 
From  the  earliest  days  of  .John  Kliot  down,  theguspel  hiisbeen  preached  to  them  by 
self-denying  and  godly  ministers,  and  schools  have  been  provideil  for  their  children. 
During  the  last  nineteen  years  the  (lovernnient  has  ap])ropriated  for  schools  the 
magnilicent  sum  of  nearly  $20,0(K),000,  and  schools  have  also  been  furnished  by  aid 
of  the  Christian  churehes. 

The  ({uestion  naturally  arises,  "Why,  with  all  these  helps,  have  the  Indians  made 
such  slow  progress  in  civilization ;  and  why  do  they  stand  in  such  marked  contrast  to 
the  Highlanders,  once  seemingly  more  rude  than  they  ?  '*  It  may  be  said  that  weonght 
to  pursue  the  same  radical  plan  an  that  enforced  among  the  Highlanders  in  1745;  that 
is,  assign  to  tlieni  their  lands  in  severalty,  break  up  their  tribal  relations,  deprive  their 
chiefs  of  ]>ower,  and  compel  them  all  to  come  under  obedience  to  law.  In  otner  words, 
compel  them  to  take  care  of  themselves  or  bear  the  couse(]  uences,  or,  as  it  is  said  in 
Western  phrase,  more  forcible  than  elegant,  "  Hoot,  hog,  or  die.''  Wo  find,  indeed,  that 
this  policy  has  a  strong  hold  up(m  the  popular  feeling.  Men  are  tired  of  this  everlast- 
ing Indian  problem.  They  look  with  horror  upon  the  **  century  of  dishonor,"  and  with 
impatience  at  the  more  recent  !Modoc  and  Custer  massacres,  and  at  the  seemingly  end- 
less perplexities  growing  out  of  difllcultics  with  this  little  handful  of  people,  not  so 
numerous  as  the  inhabitants  of  a  tenth-rate  city. 

But  it  is  ai^ainst  this  mode  of  settling  the  question  that  I  most  earnestly  protest; 
and,  with  a  view  to  combat  it,  this  pa)>er  is  written.  I  believe  that  this  policy  rapidly 
applied  would  impel  the  still  fierce  and  hostile  tribes  to  enter  upon  a  series  of  massa* 
cres  of  which  the  Custer  slaughter  is  but  a  sitecinicn;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
more  timid  an<l  listless  tribes  would  swiftly  degenerate  into  paupers,  drunkards^  and 
criminals. 

The  methods  to  be  adopted  in  dealing  with  these  Indian  tribes  are  to  be  decided  by 
their  history,  their  chara(tter,  and  their  condition.  It  is  pertinent  to  ask  again  why 
the  Highlanders  came  at  a  single  step  into  civilized  life,  while  the  Indians  came  into  it 
so  slowly  and  so  relu(;tantly.  I  frankly  say  that  I  think  the  diil'erence  is  in  thei>eople 
themselves.  The  Highlanders,  thougli  ai)parently  so  rude  and  uncultured,  were,  as 
the  event  shows,  a  mature  racre.  Their  intellects  were  developed,  and  they  were  quick 
to  grasp  and  act  uj)on  new  ideas.  They  could  easily  escape  from  their  heredity  and 
throw  oil*  their  environment.  A  great  change  suddenly  enforced  upon  them  found 
them  neither  so  ignorant  as  not  to  compreht^nd  it  nor  so  imbecile  as  to  sink  under  it. 
They  were  full-grown  men,  not  children. 

On  the  other  liand,  the  In<Iian8  are  immature  and  undeveloped.  They  do  not  read- 
ily gras])  ideas  beyond  the  range  of  their  old  habits.  Heredity  has  fast  hold  upon 
them,  and  they  are  stubborn  in  resisting  a  change  in  their  environments.  By  this 
contrast  I  do  not  mean  to  intimate  that  they  are  an  inferior  race.  It  is  no  disparage- 
ment to  the  essential  manhood  of  the  Indian  that  ho  is  still  in  his  youth  period  in 
the  process  of  civilization.  It  does  not  argue  that  the  bi»y  is  of  an  inferior  race  to 
his  father  bceauso  at  11  h(*.  can  not  grasp  aii<l  achieve  what  his  father  does  at  40. 
The  In<lians  are  in  their  nonage,  and  deserve  a  treatment  at  our  hands  a<lapted  to 
their  condition.  That  treatment  should  be  paternal,  kind,  wise,  and  not  rash  or 
cruel.  The  Old  Testament  gives  us  tliat  beautiful  figure  of  the  eagle  stirring  up  her 
nest,  spreading  abroad  her  wings,  and  bearing  her  young  upon  them.  The  eagle 
makes  no  mistake,  and  is  too  wise  a  parent  to  allow  the  eagles  to  stay  m  the  nest 
when  they  are  tit  to  Hy,  or  to  thrust  them  out  Ix^fore  they  are  ready  for  it;  and  when 
she  does  send  them  forth,  slie  does  it  gently,  helpfully,  hearing  them  on  her  wings. 
Such  should  bo  our  treatment  of  these  children  of  the  forest. 

Then,  too,  as  in  the  human  family,  there  are  oftentimes  boys  of  different  ages  that 
need  training  accordingly.  So  is  it  with  the  Indian  tribes.  Those  who  have  reached 
the  manhood  period,  and  are  pre])ared  to  enter  u])on  a  course  of  civilization,  should 
be  urged  and  aided  forward  as  rapidly  as  is  consistent  with  safety  to  take  their  lands 
in  severalty,  and  to  assume  the  responsibilities  and  duties  of  citizenship,  the  utmost 
care  being  taken  to  guard  the  titles  to  their  lands  against  infringement,  and,  where 
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they  choose  to  become  farmers,  to  be  allowed  the  choice  of  good  land,  with  honsee, 
cattle,  and  tools  provided ;  and  where  indiyidnal  Indians  of  such  tribes  choose  some 
other  employment,  provision  should  be  made  for  training  and  occupation  in  that 
employment. 

Law  and  law  courts  should  be  extended  as  rapidly  as  {possible  over  these  Indians, 
and  made  accessible  to  them.  Necessary  costs  shoiud  not  be  assessed  on  the  county 
in  which  the  Indians  chance  to  live,  thus  irritating  to  hostility  their  immediate 
neighbors. 

To  the  tribes  not  as  yet  prppare<l  for  the  change,  the  parental  help  given  should  be 
such  as  will  aid  most  efifectually  in  securing  that  preparation ;  and  of  all  the  help, 
none  is  more  important  than  education — industrial,  intellectual,  and  religious.  No 
influences  are  so  powerful  as  those  that  roach  the  brain  and  t^e  heart,  and  develop 
the  mau  himself. 

In  recent  years  we  have  had  two  potential  factors  in  the  work  of  civilizing  the 
Indians — a  peace  policy  established  by  General  Grant,  and  a  Mohonk  conference 
inaugurated  by  Mr.  Smiley,  both  peace  men  and  both  generals.  The  conference  has 
done  much  to  indicate  advanced  steps  in  the  process  and  to  arouse  public  attention 
to  their  importance.  Most  of  the  measures  advocated  have  been  accepted  in  principle, 
and  are  being  carried  out  in  practice;  and  among  some  of  these  measures — as,  for 
example,  the  settling  of  the  Indians  on  lands  in  severalty — there  is  not  so  much  need 
now  of  urging  more  rapid  advance  as  there  is  a  call  for  more  care  in  carrying  them 
out.  There  needs  now  the  uplifting  wing  and  the  guiding  pinion  rather  than  the 
undue  stirring  up  of  the  nest. 

The  Indians  once  roamed  over  these  broad  lands.  The^  had  no  right  to  more  than 
their  share;  but  the  white  man  has  crowded  them  out,  often  by  fraud  and  sometimes 
with  violence.  The  Indian  has  retaliated,  and  the  blood  of  both  races  has  watered 
the  mountain  and  the  valley.  The  Indians  are  now  few.  They  will  come  into  the 
stream  of  American  life,  not  in  a  strong  current,  marking  its  progress  by  a  separate 
tinge  in  the  waters,  but  they  will  come  rather  as  the  raindrops  fall  on  the  surface, 
to  be  absorbed  and  lost  to  sight,  or,  as  the  poet  has  said,  ''like  the  snowfall  in  the 
river,  a  moment  white,  then  melts  forever. '' 

The  Indian  will  be  lost  in  the  man.  When  the  last  Indian — there  will  be  a  last 
one — stands  on  the  banks  of  the  stream  and  looks  over  the  hills  and  valleys  of  the 
land  ouce  the  home  of  his  race,  we  hope  he  will  be  able  to  say,  **  The  white  man  has 
been  cruel :  he  is  now  strong,  and  at  the  last  he  has  done  justly  and  kindly  by  the 
remnant  or  our  race.'' 

On  motion,  it  was  voted  that  the  time  limited  for  speakers  should  be  strictly 
observed. 

The  remainder  of  the  meeting  was  given  to  brief  addresses  by  different  persons. 
The  first  speaker  was  Mr.  O.  E.  Boyd,  who,  instead  of  making  an  address,  read  the 
followiuff  extracts  from  letters  which  he  had  received  on  this  subject : 

Rev.  M.  F.  Trippe,  Salamanca,  N.  Y.,  reports: 

"This  field  comprises  four  reservations,  three  of  them  in  New  York  State  and  one 
in  Pennsylvania,  with  an  area  of  over  70  square  miles.  On  these  reserves  there  is  an 
Indian  population  of  2,088,  and  of  whites  over  5,000.  There  are  531  Indian  families 
and  548  children  of  school  age,  but  with  school  accommodations  for  only  425  people. 
Five  fully  organized  Presbyterian  churches  have  a  membership  of  289.  There  are 
also  three  Baptist  churches  and  one  small  class  of  Methodists.  There  are  at  least 
1,000  Indians  of  ago  to  discern  good  and  evil  who  are  outside  these  churches,  and 
for  whom  Christian  work  should  be  prosecuted.  The  Presbyterian  Church  supports 
on  this  field  one  white  missionary  and  four  native  helpers,  with  one  interpreter.  It 
can  be  seen  at  once  that  one  white  missionary  can  not  spread  himself  over  all  these 
reservations  so  widely  scattered,  and  do  very  effective  work.  Nevertheless,  I  am 
enabled  to  report  progress. 

"At  Tuscarora  a  new  church  building  has  been  finished  and  dedicated.  More 
than  usual  interest  is  manifested  in  church  and  Sunday-school  work.  A  Christian 
Endeavor  Society  has  been  organized  and  is  prospering. 

"On  t he Tonawauda Reservation  the  work  has  been  signally  blessed  by  the  presence 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  During  the  week  of  prayer  special  services  were  held,  with 
excellent  results.  Fourteen  were  received  into  the  church,  and  a  marked  impetus 
was  given  his  work.  The  Rev.  J.  K.  Griflis,  of  our  church  in  Akron,  goee  to  the 
reservation  twi<  e  a  month,  preaching  on  Sabbath  afternoons.  Because  of  the  par- 
ticularly friendly  relations  existing  between  our  church  and  the  so-oalled  pagans, 
the  work  is  very  interesting,  and  warrants  outlay  of  labor  and  money. 

"At  Allegheny  we  have  two  church  organizations. 

"The  Jamestown  parish  is  about  20  miles  long,  and  has  in  its  limits  three  or  four 
substations  where  work  ought  to  be  pushed. 

"Oldtown  has  three  substations  and  is  a  parish  about  15  miles  long.  One  of  these 
substations  is  Cold  Spring,  the  center  of  pi^an  influence  in  this  reservation.  A  sig- 
nificant fact,  one  that  tells  of  progress  among  these  Indians,  is  the  call  from  thSi 
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darkened  commnnity  for  regular  services  on  the  Lord's  Day.  A  petition  to  that 
effect  from  the  people  to  Presbytery  is  iu  preparation.  At  Oldtown  and  Omville 
(substation)  the  work  htis  been  aided,  by  the  sympathy  and  interest  of  neighboring 
whites. 

^'Complanter,  in  Pennsylvania,  is  the  smallest  of  these  reservations,  and  the  popu- 
lation is  almost  entirely  Christian  and  Presbyterian.  The  year  past  is  marked  by 
the  death  of  Kev.  William  Hall,  who  for  so  many  years  has  been  missionary  to  the 
Indians  at  Allegheny  and  Cornplan  ter.  He  loved  the  Indians,  for  whom  he  lived  and 
died.  The  hindrances  to  his  work  I  need  not  mention,  except  to  say  that  intemper- 
ance and  licentiousness,  whose  chief  promoters  are  the  wretched  whites,  continue  to 
pollute  and  destroy  my  people.  To  meet  these  twin  evils  we  have  the  gospel  of  the 
kingdom  and  the  prii,yers  and  sympathy  of  the  noblest  of  God's  chiloren.  There- 
fore we  are  not  discouraged." 

Rev.  J.  P.  Williamson,  D.  D.,  Greenwood,  S.  Dak.,  report*: 

"  The  Presbyterian  Chnrcli  was  the  first  body  of  Christians  to  engage  in  missionary 
work  for  the  Sionx,  or  Dakota,  Indians,  who  are  the  largest  tribe  of  aborigines  in 
the  United  States,  numbering  about  25,000.  They  are  not  only  the  largest,  out  one 
of  the  most  warlike  and  pagan  tribes  ou  the  continent,  for  many  years  persecuting 
to  the  death  the  converts  to  Christianity.  It  was  these  two  traits  combined  that 
caused  the  frightful  war,  known  as  the  Minnesota  Massacre,  in  1862.  The  power  of 
the  gospel  of  Christ  to  subdue  the  hardened  heart  is  seen  iu  the  fact  that  from 
among  such  a  people  have  been  gathered  nineteen  Presbyterian  churches,  with  over 
1,200  comumnicauts ;  and  a  body  of  native  workers  has  been  raised  up  consisting  of 
14  ludian  preachers,  57  elders,  27  deacous,  besides  Sunday-school  teachers  and  other 
helpers.  Four  white  missionaries  are  guiding  the  work;  and,  as  a  feeder  for  the 
working  force,  we  have  the  flourishing  educational  institution  known  as  Good  Will 
Mission  School,  which  is  supported  by  our  Hoard  of  Home  Missions.  The  leading 
service  in  all  of  the  nineteen  churches  of  this  presbytery  is  in  the  Indian  language. 
At  each  of  the  churches  where  the  white  missionaries  are  located  a  second  service  is 
conducted  in  the  English  language.  Tiie  other  churches  have  no  regular  service  in 
English.  As  yet  not  over  one- tenth  of  our  church  members  understand  English. 
The  number,  however,  is  rapidly  increasing;  and  if  our  Government  continues  and 
develops  the  very  commendable  effort  now  made  to  educate  the  Indians,  it  will  not 
be  long  before  vernacular  preaching  will  be  entirely  displaced  by  English  among 
the  Dakota  Indians.  The  greatness  of  the  change  from  the  wild,  savage  state  of  the 
Indian  to  the  purified  life  of  the  independent,  civilized  Christian  is  feebly  compre- 
hended by  most  people.  It  is  not,  as  many  suppose,  to  be  accomplished  by  a  half 
dozen  years  of  instruction  in  childhood;  it  is  rather  a  work  of  generations.  The 
gradual  development  of  all  ancient  nations — the  Jews,  the  Greeks,  the  Romans,  the 
Gauls,  the  Anglo-Saxons— all  bear  witness  to  this  fact. 

"The  means  now  being  employed  to  civilize  the  aborigines  of  this  country  are,  I 
have  no  doubt,  superior  to  anything  man  has  ever  brought  to  bear  on  any  other  race. 
Whether  they  are  superior  to  the  means  used  by  the  Almighty  in  other  cases,  future 
historians  may  tell.  We  trust,  under  God,  they  may  be.  Certain  it  is  our  American 
Indians  are  now  changing  very  rapidly.  We  can  hardlv  believe  they  are  the  same 
people  who  were  eu gaged  in  deadly  war  and  rapine  thirty  years  ago.  Then  roam- 
ing, blood-thirsty  savages,  now  externally,  as  to  food,  clothing,  ana  houses,  adopted 
children  of  civilization,  with  a  mild  and  gentle  demeanor.  Then  worshipers  of  the 
sun  and  all  created  objects,  now  Christianity  the  most  prominent  religion.  It  is  to 
be  acknowledged  that  a  good  deal  of  their  worship  is  formal,  but  it  is  a  wonderful 
change.  Where  thirty  years  ago  men  who  could  stand  up  and  be  shot  at  without 
flinching  could  not  stand  up  and  bear  the  odium  of  being  called  a  Christian,  now  no 
man  is  ashamed  to  say  in  public,  'I  am  a  Christian;'  but,  rather,  men  are  found 
apologizing  because  they  are  still  heathen.  These  changes  were  never  so  evident 
to  me  as  they  have  been  the  past  year,  and  they  manifest  the  glory  of  God." 

A  missionary  among  the  Omahas  in  Nebraska  reports : 

''The  Omaha  Indians  are  not  as  civilized  as  many  seem  to  think.  Many  of  the 
women  wear  no  hats  or  bonnets,  and  wear  moccasins  on  their  feet.  Where  the  hair 
is  parted,  the  scalp  in  the  part  is  often  painted  red.  Many  of  the  girls  are  having 
blue  spots  pat  on  their  forehea<ls  and  stars  on  their  hands  and  various  figures  oja 
their  breasts.  They  use  iudia  ink.  Many  of  the  young  men  wear  a  slender  braid 
of  hair  from  the  crowns  of  their  heads,  tied  with  a  long  ribbon,  which  they  some- 
times let  fly  in  the  wind  as  they  ride.  Marriage  is  a  business  agreement  between 
the  girl's  parents  and  the  young  man.  A  girl  can  be  had,  by  an  Indian  man  of 
equal  caste,  for  so  many  ponies,  whether  the  girl  wants  to  marry  or  not.  If  the 
compensation  is  sufficient,  the  parents  will  compel  the  girl  to  go  with  a  man  whom 
she  dislikes,  as  for  example,  when  a  beautiful  and  well-behaved  girl  was  recently 
compelled  to  become  wife  No.  2. 

'*  Yes ;  polygamy  is  practiced  here  in  Nebraska  within  20  miles  of  Omaha.  One  of 
the  chiefs  has  as  wives  two  women  who  are  aunt  and  niece  to  each  other.  Both 
have  children,  both  live  in  the  same  house,  and  both  go  with  Idm  where  he  goes. 
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"These  people  have  been  given  eqnal  political  prlvile|^e8  with  the  whites.  They 
vote  and  are  voted  for.  A  member  of  this  tribe  is  county  jndge.  A  fall-blood  Omaha 
called  on  the  missionary  a  few  days  ago  in  the  capacity  of  township  assessor.  This 
fact,  that  they  are  citizens,  shields  the  men  who  sell  them  whisky.  They  claim  that 
to  an  Omaha  Indian  whisky  can  be  sold  wherever  it  can  lawfully  (in  the  eyes  of 
the  civil  courts)  be  sold  to  a  white  man.  Thus  the  Omahas  are  burning  up  their 
homes,  their  families,  their  bodies  and  souls  with  'fire-water.' 

''One  of  the  things  that  hinders  our  work  very  much  is  the  fact  that  the  Omahas 
have  no  written  language.  So  all  the  information,  pleasure,  and  profit  we  get  from 
literature  they  are  deprived  of.  They  group  together  and  talk  of  neighoorhood 
news  and  plan  for  dances  and  feasts.  During  the  last  few  months  four  new  dance 
buildings  have  been  built.  One  built  of  lumber,  with  shingled  roof,  eight-sided  in 
shape,  has  over  the  entrance  these  words,  '  Fire  Chief  Lodge.'  Here  they  waste 
many  an  hour  which  otherwise  could  be  spent  in  tilling  the  soil  and  making  their 
homes  comfortable. 

"  Some  progress  is  being  made  in  home  life.  Several  new  spring  wagons  and 
buggies  have  been  purchased  by  them.  Some  few  have  sewing  machines.  Some 
sleep  on  beds,  but  most  of  them  sleep  on  the  floor  without  removing  their  clothing. 
Several  have  nad  wells  dug  near  their  houses,  which  will  greatly  lessen  the  work  of 
the  women. 

"I^om  the  Pimas  and  Papagoes  in  Arizona  we  hear  that  the  Tucson  school  has 
lately  entered  into  a  contract  with  the  authorities  to  keep  the  streets  of  the  city 
clean.  They  have  given  entire  satisfaction  thus  far.  One  of  the  former  pupils  is  a 
teacher  in  the  Government  school,  and  two  are  now  native  evangelists,  working  with 
good  results.    There  is  a  church  of  191  members. 

''Among  the  Southern  Utes  in  Colorado  we  have  had  a  missionary  laboring  for  the 
past  two  years.  A  church  has  lat«l^  beon  organized.  One  old  Indian,  being  asked, 
upon  his  examination  for  membership,  how  many  Gods  there  were,  answered,  'I  have 
heard  of  a  good  many  gods,  but  have  never  known  of  but  one  that  did  any  good.' 

"The  Nez  Percys  are  just  now  in  great  peril  on  account  of  the  influx  of  white  men 
who  seek  to  dispossess  them  of  their  lands,  upon  which  very  valuable  gold  mines 
have  been  discovered.  They  need  our  special  care  and  prayers.  A  little  incident 
will  portray  a  trait  of  their  character.  The  presbytery  was  making  a  request  of  all 
the  white  churches  to  give  30  cents  per  member  to  foreign  missions,  and  1  cent  per 
member  was  asked  from  the  Indians,  at  which  they  became  quite  indignant,  and 
insisted  upon  being  assessed  at  30  cents  per  member  also,  the  same  as  the  white 
members.'' 

Mr.  Boyd.  I  have  prepared  a  statistical  statement  of  our  work,  which  I  will  not 
read,  only  give  the  totals,  and  ask  that  it  may  be  printed  in  the  report: 
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32 
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ADDRESS  OF  DR.   JACKSON. 

So  many  of  yon  have  called  npon  me  for  news  from  the  reindeers  that  I  will  start 
npon  this  branch  of  Indian  education,  which  has  been  a  complete  success  from  the 
first  to  the  present.  There  has  not  been  a  setback  and  no  failure  of  misjudgment. 
The  herds  are  increasing  and  doing  better  in  Alaska  than  in  Siberia,  where  they 
came  from.  We  purchased  a  few  more  in  Siberia,  but  they  were  not  as  ^ood  as 
those  on  the  Alaska  side.  Our  pasturage  is  far  better  than  in  Siberia,  which  has 
been  eaten  closely  through  generations  of  grazing.  At  first,  because  we  conld  do  no 
better,  we  brought  over  Siberian  herders  to  be  teachers  to  the  Eskimo  young  men j 
but  their  civilization  was  no  higher  than  that  of  the  Eskimo,  only  they  had  had 
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experience  with  the  reindeer.  Their  teachine  was  imperfect.  A  year  ago  a  Norwe- 
gian wae  sent  to  Lapland  to  got  Lapps  as  teaoners,  as  the  Lap])  nation  have  made  the 
greatest  intellectnal  progresifi  among  those  who  have  charge  of  reindeer.  With  higher 
education  and  a  higner  class  of  men  we  have  better  methods  of  managing  the  rein- 
deer, and  for  the  Lskimo  young  men  we  wanted  tlie  best  instrnotors.  We  wanted 
them  to  commence  at  the  present  experience  of  the  world  in  the  management  of  rein- 
deer, and  the  results  have  been  successful.  We  brought  over  sixteen  Lapps— seven 
men  and  their  families.  They  were  taken  to  northern  Alaska,  and  the  better  man- 
agement of  the  herd  will  more  than  repay  all  the  expense  of  transporting  these 
people.  Last  year  we  commenced  a  limited  distribution.  Wo  gave  to  the  American 
Missionary  Association  at  Cape  Prince  of  Wales  about  100  head,  and  I  think  the 
missionary  who  was  allowed  to  come  and  select  what  he  chose  was  like  Jacob  dealing 
with  his  father-in-law — he  took  the  very  choicest.  From  that  100  there  were  (» 
births  of  fawns.  But  he  was  outdone  by  the  natives.  Some  trailers  had  tried  to 
poison  the  minds  of  the  natives  by  telliug  them  that  they  would  never  have  any 
benefits  from  the  herd.  It  was  creating  disaffection  among  them.  So,  to  forestall 
any  further  difficulty,  we  concluded  that  we  would  give  some  of  the  natives  a  herd. 
Not  that  they  were  prepared  for  it — they  had  not  served  an  apprenticeship  to  make 
them  acquainted  with  the  management — but  we  thouc^ht  we  would  run  a  little  risk. 
We  took  four  of  the  more  industrious  apprentices  and  said  to  them,  '^  We  will  loan 
you  100  head  for  five  years.  Yon  can  go  where  you  choose  with  them,  but  at  the 
end  of  five  years  we  expect  you  to  return  100  head,  and  you  can  have  the  increase." 
They  were  sharper  even  than  the  Congregationalist  minister,  for  from  their  100  head 
there  were  89  fawns  bom  this  spring. 

Now,  there  conies  to  the  American  people  the  question,  Shall  we  go  on  with  this 
Blow  method?  The  Government  has  given  us  an  appropriation  to  get  from  120  to  160 
yearly  from  Siberia.  We  have  doubled  what  we  bought  by  birth.  But,  remember, 
there  are  12,000  people  on  the  verge  of  starvation  in  Alaska.  The  reindeer  move- 
ment has  been  going  on  six  years  and  we  have  only  1,000  head,  and  we  do  not  dare 
let  them  kill  a  single  animal  except  the  males.  Only  four  young  men  out  of  all 
those  thousands  have  the  loan  of  a  herd.  You  can  not  carry  out  this  work  on  an 
appropriation  of  $7,500.  It  is  a  fjucstion  whether  we  are  to  take  twenty-five  or 
thirty  years  to  introduce  reindeer  m  sufficient  numbers  or  whether  the  Government 
will  increase  the  appropriation  and  enable  us  to  do  at  once  all  that  is  necessary. 
We  have  proved  that  it  is  a  success. 

Our  educational  policy  has  from  the  beginning  been  nonpartisan  in  reference  to 
our  teachers.  I  have  stood  as  superintendent  through  four  administrations;  and  I 
doubt  whether  any  of  the  four  Presidents  know  whether  I  am  a  Democrat,  a  Popu- 
list, or  a  Republican.  If  they  should  ask  us  how  the  teachers  stand,  there  is  not  a 
person  connected  with  the  office  in  Washington  who  could  give  an  answer  to  that 
question.  It  is  never  raised.  We  require  efficiency  in  our  teachers,  not  politics; 
and  wo  require  religion.  So  far  as  I  know,  there  is  not  a  teacher  in  the  public 
schools  in  Alaska  that  is  not  a  Christian.  In  sending  to  the  native  races,  the  gospel 
must  be  the  foundation. 

A  good  many  have  said  with  regard  to  Mr.  Duncan's  industrial  movement,  "  Give 
them  industries.'^  But  Mr.  Duncau  himself  preached  Jesus  Christ  seven  years  before 
ho  talked  about  a  carpen tier's  shop  or  a  shoo  shop.  He  gave  them  the  gospel  first. 
Then  ho  had  the  foundation  on  which  to  build  the  industries.  These  have  made 
Metlakahtla  what  it  is.  So,  though  we  can  not  talk  sectarianism,  we  can  put  con- 
secrated men  and  women  as  teachers  among  them.  Thousands  of  tourists  come  to 
Alaska,  and  many  of  them  say,  **  Your  schools  do  not  show  fruit;"  but  I  can  give 
hundreds  of  instances  of  practical  fruit. 

SOME   CHARACTERISTICS   OF   THE   INDIAN. 
[By  Rev.  Jortopli  Newton  Hallock.] 

Having  witnessed  phases  of  Indian  life  in  nearly  every  part  of  the  United  States 
during  the  past  fifteen  years,  I  may  not,  perhaps,  be  presuming  too  much  in  attempt* 
ing  to  delineate  some  of  their  traits,  especially  as  they  have  an  important  relation 
to  the  subject  before  us,  which  is  the  education  and  civilization  of  the  Indian. 

Everyone  remembers  how  generally  and  how  severely  the  well-known  and  delight- 
ful author  of  *'The  Pioneer,'*  **The  Ked  Rover,"  **La8t  of  the  Mohicans,"  etc.,  waa 
criticised  for  his  eulogies  on  the  ''Noble  Red  Men  of  the  Forest.'^  Not  only  back- 
woodsmen and  those  of  our  people  living  on  the  frontiers,  but  nearly  all  others  who 
were  then  supposed  to  know  anything  about  the  Indian,  declared  that  Cooper  was 
mistaken  and  that  there  was  positively  nothing  good  or  noble  in  him.  In  fact,  the 
Indian  has  almost  invariably  been  represented  as  l)eing  vindictive,  quick  to  reeent 
an  injury,  real  or  supposed,  insolent  to  superiors,  and  last,  but  not  least,  most  intol- 
erably lazy ;  and  these  characteristics  are  popularly  supposed  to  render  him  unfit  for 
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the  hiffbest  duties  of  citizenship.    Lot  us  see  if  these  charges  will  bear  the  clear 
search  light  of  truth. 

As ''  laziness ''  is  the  last  and  most  important  one^  I  will  take  that  first.  We  were 
repeatedly  and  truthfully  told  upon  this  platform  yesterday  that  the  reason  the 
severalty  bill  does  not  woric  better  is  because  the  Indian  will  not  work.  Beoanse 
he  has  not  been  educated  to  till  the  soil,  he  will  not  do  it,  and  we  call  him  lazy  and 
good  for  nothing:  while  the  trouble  arises  simply  from  lack  of  education,  which 
always  supplies  tne  motive  for  action.  The  time  is  coming  when  this  will  be  better 
nnderstood.  Among  our  Puritan  ancestors  laziness  was  couMidered,  if  not  a  crime, 
at  least  one  of  the  unpardonable  sins.  No  worse  stigma  could  attach  to  a  boy  than 
to  call  him  **  lazv.''  The  epithet  ''good  for  nothing''  generally  went  along  with  it. 
I  passed  my  boyhood  and  entered  college  life  with  this  idea,  but  there  learned  that, 
while  laziness  may  be  inherited,  it  is  not  necessarily  an  inherent  or  an  absolute 
trait.  It  appeared  that  what  many  called  'Maziness''  was  often,  if  not  usually, 
caused  by  not  presenting  a  sufficient  motiye  for  action.  I  used  to  think,  without 
exception,  the  two  laziest  members  of  our  class  were  in  mv  own  division.  I  was 
accustomed  to  see  more  or  less  of  them  every  day — generally  more.  Many  a  time 
one  or  the  other  would  come  sauntering  along  to  my  room  in  Old  South  Middle;  and, 
while  I  was  racking  my  brains  over  some  mysterious  Greek  root  or  trying  to  solve 
an  impossible  problem  in  political  economy,  he  would  gently  stretch  out  at  full 
length  on  the  lounge  and  commence  telline  some  comical  story.  Those  two  lazy 
boys  seemed  to  get  along  just  about  as  well  as  the  rest  of  ns  at  recitations  and  a 

good  deal  better  at  the  prize  debates.  Finally,  they  became  lawyers  and  settled  in 
^ew  York  City.  One  is  General  Wager  Swayne,  who  stands  to-day  at  the  head  of 
his  profession;  and  the  name  of  the  other  is  Chaunccy  M.  Depew. 

What  motive  has  the  Indian  had  for  work?  He  suffers  to-morrow  to  take  care  of 
itself.  His  theory  and  his  practice  coincide  with  the  injunction,  **  Sufficient  unto 
the  day  is  the  evil  thereof  And  yet  we  who  pretend  to  believe  the  Scriptures  and 
to  be  governed  by  their  precepts  find  fault  with  the  Indian,  while  fretting  and  wor- 
rying ourselves  to  death  over  impossible  occurrences  of  the  distant  future. 

Lazy,  is  hef  Start  the  chase,  and  where  has  his  laziness  gone?  Let  the  pale  face 
or  a  hostile  tribe  invade,  and  where  is  our  lazy  Indian  then?  Day  after  da^,  with- 
out food  or  shelter,  he  will  pursue  with  relentless  energy  and  amid  such  privations 
and  hardships  as  no  white  man  is  willing  to  endure.  And,  having  at  last  subdued 
hia  enem^,  he  dances  all  ni^ht  around  his  scalp. 

But  it  IS  said  the  Indian  is  not  only  lazy,  he  is  vindictive  and  insolent.  On  this 
account  the  Indian  has  been  unfavorably'  compared  even  with  the  Chinaman,  who, 
we  are  told,  has  a  good  disposition  and  makes  an  excellent  servant.  But  why  does  a 
Chinaman  make  an  excellent  servant?  Simply  because  he  is  a  machine.  And  the 
more  of  a  machine  he  is,  provided  he  has  enough  of  intellect  and  individuality  to 
do  what  he  is  told,  the  better  servant  he  makes.  But  how  about  the  man  himself  f 
What  of  his  manhood?  For  generation  after  generation  he  has  had  no  will  of  his 
own.  Dozens  and  hundreds  have  been  crowded  together,  obliged  to  subsist  in  a 
space  less  than  one-tenth  of  them  ought  to  occupy.  And  this  is  a  natural  result; 
for  till  lately  he  had  been  hemmed  in  trom  the  outside  world  for  centuries  by  a  high 
wall,  which  shut  him  out  from  all  improvement,  till  almost  every  spark  of  manhood 
and  individuality  has  been  smothered,  and  till  he  scarcely  knows  whether  his  soul 
is  his  own  or  belongs,  like  his  will,  to  another. 

Now,  I  ask,  what  is  it  that  differentiates  the  Indian  from  the  Mongolian  but  the 
ver^  spirit  of  freedom  and  love  of  liberty  that  influenced  our  Pilgrim  forefathers  in 
their  resistance  to  the  British  Crown  and  their  assertion  of  independence?  And 
why,  of  all  men  and  of  all  nations,  should  we  not  rejoice  to  find  these  same  traits  in 
our  predecessor,  the  Indian?  Is  it  not  ungenerous  and  un^just  to  hold  him  less  of  a 
man  and  less  deserving  of  our  sympathy  on  this  account?  Born  and  reared  amid 
the  rugged  mountains  or  on  the  trackless  prairie,  he  is  a  child  of  nature.  He  has 
been  supreme  lord  of  the  forests  for  generations,  and  hence  inherited  to  a  greater 
degree  than  any  other  race  of  living  men  the  inherent  idea  of  absolute  liberty.  He 
has  known  no  other  will  than  his  own  and  acknowledged  no  superior  but  the  Great 
Spirit  above  him.  I  have  no  sympathy  whatever  with  the  class  of  pessimists  who 
believe  every  Indian  essentially  vicious.  Those  who  have  had  the  most  experience 
assure  me  that  they  have  found  them  no  more  subject  to  the  vicious  passions  and 
appetites  than  abundance  of  white  men  who  have  been  bom  and  bred  under  the  full 
lignt  of  civilization. 

It  is  said  that  he  is  vindictive,  and  never  fails  to  repay  an  injury.  Can  we  expect 
more  of  his  civilization  than  of  ours  ?  When  William  Tell  shot  the  apple  on  the  head 
of  his  son.  Gessler  noticed  a  second  arrow  drop  from  the  folds  of  his  vest.  In  thun- 
der tones  ne  cried,  ''Slave,  why  hast  thou  concealed  that  arrow ?*'  Quick  as  light- 
ning came  the  proud  response,  ''To  shoot  thee,  tyrant,  had  I  slain  my  child.''  And 
all  the  world  applauded  the  sentiment. 

Why  is  it  that  we  deny  the  redskin  chief  of  the  West  the  praise  we  so  freely  accord 
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the  paleskin  chief  of  the  East  f  I  contend  that  this  love  of  liberty,  implanted  deep 
in  every  Indian  heart,  so  far  from  being  a  detriment,  is  of  immense  advantage,  and 
will  eventually  make  him  a  better  and  more  patriotic  citizen  of  the  Commonwealth^ 
althongh  it  is  this  very  trait  which  makes  him  now  so  objectionable  and  offensive  to 
our  frontiers.  The  redskin  chief  has  had  possession  of  his  happy  hunting  glands 
so  long  that,  whether  rightly  or  otherwise,  he  considers  them  nis  by  right  of  occu- 
pancy. And  when  he  sees  the  paleface  intruder  approaching,  his  sense  of  ii^ustioe 
and  his  inherent  love  of  freedom  are  instantly  aroused:  and  he  sounds  the  war  cry. 
1  have  seen  these  old  chiefs  more  than  once  exhorting  tneir  kindred,  and  in  a  manner 
that  has  sometimes  made  me  shudder.  I  could  almost  fancy  they  were  putting  into 
Indian  dialect  the  impassiunecl  words  of  our  own  eloquent  Patrick  Henry,  and  calling 
to  their  redskin  comrades  in  thunder  tones:  ''Why  stand  we  here  idlef  What  is  U 
we  wish  ?  What  would  we  have  ?  Is  life  so  dear  or  peace  so  sweet  as  to  be  purchased 
[of  the  paleface]  at  the  price  of  chains  and  slavery  V*  And  I  fancy  that  many  an  old 
chief,  with  his  supreme  contempt  of  death  and  his  intense  love  of  liberty,  closes  bis 
peroration  substantially  with  the  same  idea,  ''As  for  me  (and  mine),  give  me  liberty 
or  give  mo  death."  Meanwhile  we,  like  Pilate  of  old,  have  stood  idly  by  washing 
our  hands  in  innocent  blood  and  forgetting  that  we  have  not  given  him  time  to  adjust 
himself  to  his  unaccustomed  environment.  With  the  blundering  but  accommodatiiig 
spirit  of  our  American  civilization,  we  have  given  him  death  every  time. 
Captain  Pratt  was  invited  to  speak : 

ADDRESS   OF   CAPTAIN  PRATT. 

Something  has  been  said  about  Indians  bein^  lazy.  I  will  give  yon  one  reason 
why  they  are  lazy.  A  treaty  made  with  a  certain  tribe  provided  that  these  Indians 
should,  if  they  would  give  up  part  of  the  lands  over  which  they  roamed,  have  houses, 
agricultural  implements,  wagons,  harness,  cows,  etc.  Another  provision  of  the 
treaty  was  that  they  were  to  receive  rations  and  support  until  tney  were  able  to 
support  themselves.  The  treaty  commission  said  to  them  repeatedly :  "  You  are  all 
men  of  judgment;  you  know  what  the  making  of  a  treaty  with  the  United  States 
Government  means ;  and  we  ask  you  to  give  this  matter  your  serious  consideration. 
The  ration  is  a  largo  one,  and  it  goes  on  till  you  are  perfectly  able  to  take  care  of 
yourselves.  The  provision  requires  that  these  rations  shall  be  ^ven  as  long  as  yon 
and  your  children  need  them:  and,''  said  the  eager  commissioners,  "this  means 
rations  not  for  five  years,  but  for  five  hundred  years,  if  necessary."  For  eighteen 
years  these  Indians  nave  cost  the  Government  over  $1,500,000  annually  for  support. 
Do  you  wonder  that  they  nre  lazy  f 

We  have  worked  on  all  the  Indians  along  these  lines  all  the  time — always  feeding, 
always  giving,  never  enforcing  that  God-given,  manhood-elevating  first  decree,  "In 
the  sweat  of  thy  face  shult  thou  eat  breaa." 

One  of  the  gentlemen  talked  about  the  benefits  of  the  influx  of  the  whites  among 
the  Indians.  I  would  turn  the  sentiment  round  and  expatiate  on  the  greater  advan- 
tages of  the  influx  of  Indians  amon<i:  the  whites.  That  ends  the  problem;  the  other 
prolongs  it.  There  is  couRtant  talk  here  at  Mohonk  about  what  is  being  done  among 
the  Indians,  but  seldom  ever  do  wo  hear  of  turning  the  Indians  out  among  the 
whites,  where  they  can  have  a  real  chance  to  learn  and  become  quickly  civilized. 

I  did  not  come  here  to  make  a  speech.  All  1  would  say  is  concentrated  in  a  brief 
article  you  will  find  in  thit  little  picture  book  I  brought  here  and  distributed.  It  is 
the  quiutesvsence  of  my  thought  on  this  subject.  You  can  see  in  the  pictures  and  in 
what  I  say  the  practical  results  of  getting  Indians  among  the  whites.*  It  civilizes 
thrm  (juickly.  They  take  on  industry,  and  become  productive  members  of  our  com- 
munities, and  if  we  are  only  wise  enough  to  allow  them  to  remain,  it  will  succeed  in 
keeping  them  so  altogether.  Why  should  these  250,000  people  be  forever  shoved  out 
and  aw^ay  from  us  in  communities  by  themselves? 

1  was  glad  to  hear  Senator  Dawos  say  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
still  owns  oven  the  allotted  land.  I  hope  it  will  own  it  forever,  it  is  so  much  bother, 
such  a  hindrance. 

After  taking  allotments  and  on  the  sale  of  their  unalloted  lands,  recently,  the  Nez 
Perces  were  paid  over  $300  per  capita.  Hell  itself  could  not  contrive  more  bad  infln- 
ences  than  gathered  around  those  poor  Indians  when  they  received  that  money.  It 
was  a  picture  of  perdition.  It  is  so  everywhere  and  every  time,  and  always  was  so 
where  Indians  receive  per  capita  payments. 

Some  here  talk  about  Indian  parents  not  being  willing  to  have  their  children  come 
East.  One  reason  is,  if  the  children  are  absent  from  the  reservation,  the  father  does 
not  receive  their  allowance  of  money,  rations,  etc. ;  but  if  the  children  are  in  the 
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agency  school,  or  the  mission  school  at  the  agency,  the  parents  receive  their  portions. 
And  that  is  a  very  great  reason  why  they  do  not  want  the  children  to  go  away.  If 
the  children  eo  away  to  school,  the  Government  says  it  will  take  care  of  their  money 
and  let  them  have  it  later,  and  it  goes  to  the  Treasury  and  waits  until  the  children 
are  old  enough  to  claim  it. 

At  some  of  the  agencies  if  the  children  ffo  to  the  agency  schools  the  parents  get 
rations  for  the  children  the  same  as  though  the  children  were  at  home,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  children  are  fed  at  such  agency  schools.  But  if  they  go  to  Carlisle  or  some 
other  school  off  the  reservation  the  extra  and  surplus  rations  to  parents  stop.  This 
of  course  has  large  influence  in  creatiug  prejudice  against  nonreservation  scnools. 

I  want  to  say  something  on  another  line.  Mohonk  continuallv  gives  indorsement 
to  civil  service.  On  a  former  occasion  I  wanted  to  speak  of  the  disadvantages  of 
civil  service  and  the  chairman  of  this  meeting  asked  me  not  to  do  it.  At  the  next 
meeting  of  the  board,  a  few  months  later,  in  Washington,  Mr.  Theodore  Roosevel^ 
the  grand  mogul  of  civil  service,  was  to  speak,  and  I  said  to  the  chairman,  **  Do  you 
now  object  to  my  saying  something  on  civil  service?"  He  replied,  ''  Captain,  take 
my  advice  and  let  civil  service  alone  or  it  will  prove  to  be  a  car  of  Juggernaut  to  yon 
and  grind  you  to  powder." 

President  Gates.  I  think  1  missed  it  on  that  prophecy. 

Captain  Pratt.  I  sat  in  the  back  part  of  the  room  with  Commissioner  Browning, 
and  when  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  through  I  said,  *' Judffe,  you  ought  t-o  answer  that;  if 
you  don't  1  will."  The  commissioner  said,  **  Sit  still ;  we  are  not  before  this  court." 
And  I  let  it  go.  An  edict  goes  out  every  year  from  here  about  civil  service  based  on 
ex  parte  testimony.  If  I  stay  to  vote  this  year  yon  will  unequivocally  count  my  vote 
against  any  proclamation  that  civil  service  is  a  benefit  to  the  Indian  service.  It  is  a 
great  centralizer  of  power,  susceptible  of  no  less  injury  to  the  service  and  oppression 
to  those  in  office  than  the  old  methods,  and  the  claim  that  favoritism  and  political 
influence  have  less  sway  is  not  true.  I  am  responsible  for  the  school  at  Carlisle, 
having  suggested  and  built  it  up  during  the  last  sixteen  years.  I  am  not  now  allowed 
to  know  anything  of  the  character  or  cjualities  of  the  persons  sent  to  help  me  until 
they  arrive'at  the  school.  One  official  in  Washington  can  weaken  and  tear  down  all 
my  work  and  make  success  impossible  by  sending  me  unfit  employees  and  employees 
inimical  to  my  work.  I  once  said  to  President  Gates,  ''You  would  not  manage 
Amheret  College  on  civil  service  principlesf "  He  replied,  '' No;  neither  would  I  on 
the  spoils  system."  The  records  will  show  that  some  of  those  who  continually 
champion  civil  service  here  recommend  more  people  for  the  Indian  service  and  assume 
to  know  better  who  should  be  Secretaries  of  the  Interior,  Commissioners  of  Indian 
Affairs,  Indian  agents,  superintendents  of  schools,  etc.,  than  any.  others  in  the 
country.  The  records  will  also  show  that  their  selections  are  not  less  faulty  than 
those  made  by  Members  of  Congress  and  other  officials  elected  by  the  people  to  attend 
to  their  business.     I  never  joined  this  ''Indian  Rights  Association." 

Mr.  Smiley.  You  had  better  do  it. 

Captain  Pratt.  No  ;  I  am  not  in  sympathy  with  their  methods ;  and  I  can  stand 
alone. 

I  was  present  at  a  meeting  of  superintendents  in  Lawrence,  Kans.,  where  there 
were  thirty -six  Indian  Department  officials  together.  General  Morgan  was  there. 
They  were  disposed  to  think  well  of  themselves;  and  I  warned  them  that  a  change 
of  administration  would  come  soon,  and  we  would  then  find  ourselves  to  be  a  most 
worthless  lot  of  fellows,  and  none  of  us  would  be  wanted.  I  can  count  to-day  only 
four  of  those  men  in  the  service.  And  this  notwithstanding  the  alleged  protection 
of  civil  service! 

President  Gates.  Civil  service  would  have  made  that  impossible. 

Captain  Pratt.  These  oustings  were  made  under  civil  service.  It  is  easy  to  bear 
down,  and  mane  people  tired.  Civil  service  does  not  prevent  a  great  many  things 
being  done  to  annoy  the  most  efficient  officials  into  a  disgust  with  their  places. 
Indeed,  in  itself  it  is  calculated  to  do  just  that.  Why  not  have  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  select  the  President's  Cabinet  officers,  and  then  the  President  also? 
This  seems  the  only  logical  outcome.  It  is  to  me  a  dangerous  principle  for  America, 
in  that  character,  force,  and  experience  stand  no  chance  as  against  books.  It  says 
the  nation  wants  no  more  Lincolns.  In  my  humble  judgment,  no  better  qualified 
and  safer  servants  to  the  Republic  can  be  found  among  those  able  to  pass  the  test  of 
civil-service  examinations  than  can  be  found  among  those  who  would  fail  in  such 
examinations. 

Land  m  severalty  comes  np  here  constantly.  If  every  Indian  could  take  care  of 
his  own  rights  to  the  land  allotted,  there  would  be  no  tronble.  Captain  Beck,  agent 
for  the  Omabas  and  Winnebagoes,  has  been  mentioned.  We  belong  to  the  same 
regiment,  and  have  known  each  other  for  twenty-eight  years.  He  has  made  a  manly 
fight.  Captain  Beck  writes  that  it  is  a  matter  of  impossibility  to  keep  track  of  the 
allotments.  The  people  are  ignorant,  and  can't  do  it  themselves.  So  the  agent 
must  look  after  and  protect  the  rights  of  each  allottee.    The  difflonlties  are  innu- 
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merable,  and  he  begius  to  think  the  1>e«t  way  will  1>e  to  wipe  the  allotments  all  oot 
and  begin  over  again. 

President  Gates.  I  can  not  allow  to  pass  by  an  im]|)lication  that  I  had  ever  lost 
my  faith  in  civil-service  reform.  I  stand  by  its  principles,  and  always  say  to  Cap- 
tain Pratt:  ''If  wo  could  always  have  such  men  as  you,  we  shonld  not  need  civtl- 
aervice  reform.  We  should  trnst  you  to  choose  your  own  teachers;  but,  if  we  let 
one  do  it,  we  must  let  all,  and  that' would  be  disastrous.'' 

ADI>RRSS   OF   MRS.    A.    S.    gUINTON. 

I  did  not  expect  to  speak  on  tho  topic  of  the  morning,  yet  all  that  our  association 
has  done  for  Indians  is  in  one  sense  educational.  I  am  sure  ibat  all  present  applaud 
and  give  thanks  for  the  great  work  which  has  been  done  by  Captain  Pratt.  No 
doubt  we  also  think  that  other  workers  have  been  divinely  called  to  their  individual 
work. 

I  am  to  refer  to  a  trip  of  several  months  in  Califoruia,  the  Pacific  and  Northwestern 
States;  but,  of  course,  it  must  be  a  mere  reference.  At  Potraero,  near  Banning, in 
south  California,  and  at  Coahuilla,  where  two  earnest  women  are  at  work,  one  as  a 
(iovemment  teacher  and  the  other  as  a  field  matron,  I  saw  marked  changes  and 
improvements  since  my  visit  four  years  ago.  A  new  spirit  of  industry  was  present 
new  varieties  of  work  were  on  hand,  and  a  general  desire  to  get  on  in  the  world 
contrasted  encouragingly  with  the  apathy  seen  at  the  former  date.  We  found  new 
homes,  and  the  best  and  neatest  of  tliem  all  was  one  built  at  Potraro  from  loan 
funds  from  our  association.  The  small  farm  was  un<ler  fence,  well  tilled,  with  a 
garden  and  orchards  and  even  ornamental  trees  about  the  comfortable  red-roofed 
cottage;  and  the  best  of  all  was  that  the  loan  is  nearly  all  returned  to  ourtreasnry. 
Tho  young  farmer,  Jose  McCtill,  was  a  thrifty,  ambitions  man;  and  he  and  others 
there  showed  a  now  sense  of  manhood  and  responsibility.  We  found,  too,  that  the 
missionary  spirit  had  arisen  in  their  hearts;  for  it  was  the  influence  of  one  or  more 
of  these  men,  accompanying  the  ocrasional  preaching  of  our  missionary,  Mr.  Wein- 
land,  which  had  moved  the  Indians  of  tho  desert  beyond  to  ask  for  a  missionary 
family  to  live  and  labor  among  themselves.  The  visit  to  those  desert  people  was 
one  of  unique  interest.  The  glaring  sand,  tho  parching  heat,  the  absence  of  all  that 
to  us  makes  life  pleasant,  presented  a  scene  of^  poverty  and  need  I  had  not  before 
met;  and  we  hope  soon  to  be  enabled  to  open  a  mission  among  them. 

There  was  progress  alsontAgua  Caliente.  The  first  thing  I  noted  there  was  a 
row  of  trees  planted  through  the  center  of  the  village — a  clear  proof  of  thought  for 
the  future  and  for  the  good  of  other  ])eople.  Tho  houses,  too,  had  new  glass  win- 
dows, plank  floors  instead  of  earth,  and  other  improvements.  There  were  evidences 
of  new  thought  and  spirit,  and  especially  was  this  seen  in  the  leaders  of  the  villsge. 
Some  had  more  than  i>egun  to  think  for' themselves.  One  said:  ''I  used  to  think  I 
must  obey  in  everything;  now  I  find  I  can  do  my  own  thinking."  Mr.  Smiley,  Mr, 
Weinland,  Miss  ifoppock,  of  Redlands,  and  I  made  a  trip  among  the  Government 
schools  of  south  California,  and  nearly  everywhere  wo  saw  evidence  of  progress, 
and  even  the  moat  conservative  showed  signs  of  change.  So  we  are  all  optimists. 
As  Christians  we  must  be  so;  for  the  great  Head  of  the  Church  has  foretold  and 
foreordained  the  millennium ;  and  there  is,  therefore,  no  place  for  pessimism.  Among 
the  significant  changes  seen  in  this  last  visit  was  the  presence  of  a  mill,  obtainea 
and  introduced  by  Miss  French,  the  field  matron,  and  Dr.  Hallowell,  at  Agua  Caliente, 
for  grinding  acorns,  l)y  which  in  twenty  minutes  the  laborious  work  of  two  whole 
days,  by  the  old  process,  could  be  done.  And  this  mill  suggested  another  improve- 
ment. The  grinding  was  found  to  bo  heavy  for  the  women,  and  so  the  men  volun- 
teered to  become  tho  millers  of  the  community,  as  with  us.  The  divine  blessing  is 
on  all  the  civilizing  work,  as  well  as  upon  that  called  mission  work,  and  we  must  be 
broad  enough  in  spirit  to  applaud  all  good  work.  It  is  possibly  right  to  glorify  our 
own  portion  of  the  Master's  vineyard,  if  we  feel  divinely  called  to  it;  but  we  should 
always  panso  just  before  we  decry  the  fields  and  work  of  other  laborers  who  toil  for 
Him,  since  '*  He  hath  set  every  member  in  tho  body  as  pleased  Him."  All  work  that 
helps  humanity  is  sacred  work,  is  God's  work. 

There  are  difficult  questions  in  Indian  service,  and  one  is  the  drink  question,  and 
on  that  we  can  all  help  Commissioner  Hrowning's  plans  for  securing  new  safeguanls 
for  Indians.  Another  serious  obstacle  in  the  way  of  Indians  is  the  old  fiesta,  still 
going  forward  in  many  tribes — a  scene  of  evil  gaming,  often  of  vice  and  debanoheryi 
and  such  scenes  are  a  vast  hindrance  to  all  rigut  progress. 

Our  Greenville  school  in  upper  California  has  outgrown  our  financial  ability,  hav- 
ing now  81  pupils;  and  we  have  transferred  it  to  Government  care  and  support, 
with  the  hope  that  its  enlargement  will  before  very  long  provide  for  the  3(X)  or 
more  children  in  the  five  villages  adjacent.  Tho  visit  to  the  Spokane  Indians  of 
Washington  was  a  joyful  one.    General  Howard  procured  for  them  their  resenration 
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a  few  years  ago ;  and  our  Rhode  Island  anxiliary  last  jear  opened  a  mission  school 
there,  wliirh  now  has  more  than  50  pnpils.  The  teacher  is  most  efficient,  a  Scotch 
Canadian,  Helen  W.  Clark;  and  Chief  L^t  says  of  her  practical  genius,  **  She  comes 
in  with  a  board  under  her  arm,  and  presently  it  is  a  nice  table/'^  She  herself  made 
the  stairs  to  the  attic  of  our  cottage  and  those  into  the  cellar  ;  and  she,  largely, 
plastered  the  house.  Her  pnpils  advance  rapidly.  Forty-eight  of  the  56  nave 
this  year  learned  to  read,  write,  sing,  and  speak  fairly  well  in  easy  English.  Com 
missioner  Browning  said  hero  that  we  women  have  helped  the  Indian  Office  not  only 
by  nominating  field  matrons,  but  by  giving  these  needed  helps  on  the  field,  and  that 
much  has  been  accomplished  by  them.  Yet,  despite  all  proof  of  prop^ss,  some  still 
moan,  ^' Where  is  the  goodf  Such  need  to  have  their  expectations  converted. 
How  can  we  expect  a  more  rapid  rise  of  people  who  but  a  few  years  ago  were  at  the 
very  bottom  of  civilization?  And  they  yet  lack  some  radical  and  indispensable 
helps.    They  have,  it  is  true,  a  standing  before  the  law ;  but  they  must  have  a 

Practical  standing  in  some  court,  as  I  saw  at  every  point  visited.  Till  white  men 
ave  fair  minds  toward  these  people,  this  right  will  not  be  granted  them.  This  is 
the  great  trouble  with  the  Seminoles  of  Florida.  Yet  there  is  progress  even  there. 
When  we  began  work  there,  they  would  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
United  States  Government.  They  would  not  even  step  on  Government  soil.  "  It 
would  burn  our  feet,"  they  said.  Yet  recently  at  our  mission  some  of  these  helped 
to  run  up  our  flag,  and  joined  in  the  shouts  and  genuine  hurrahs.  This  was  the 
result  of  the  winning  kindness  of  our  workers  among  them.  Such  Christian  love  is 
indispensable,  and  can  not  be  put  aside.  The  greatest  want  everywhere  now  among 
Indians  is  for  lit  workers,  permanence  in  office,  and  real,  not  merely  nominal,  Chris- 
tianity in  every  part  of  the  Indian  ser\'ice. 

Some  of  the  workers  are  bringing  in  their  sheaves.  Some  this  year  have  passed 
over  the  river  into  the  better  land.  Our  association  has  had  a  summer  of  deep 
bereavement.  We  must  find  new  helpers.  Will  you  not  share  our  work  f  Though 
we  have  had  the  joy  of  opening  37  new  mission  stations  in  twelve  years,  there  are 
still  30  tribes  witliout  the  gospel  in  this  Christian  land. 

Mrs.  C.  n.  Fisk  was  invited  to  speak. 

Mrs.  C.  B.  FiSK.  I  suppose  you  want  to  hear  a  word  from  the  mission  whose  serv- 
ant I  am — the  Woman's  Mission  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  I  will  speak 
only  of  our  school  in  Alaska.  I  might  say  of  it  as  the  old  colored  woman  said  of 
herself,  **  Sometimes  I'se  up,  sometimes  Tse  down,  sing  glory  hallelujah!''  But  it  is 
our  work,  and  I  rejoice  to  tell  you  that  there  is  in  process  of  erection  a  new  building 
for  our  school  there.  An  evangelist,  lately  started  around  the  world,  said  that  he  had 
the  intention  of  having  all  the  missionaries  that  he  met  write  their  names  on  the 
American  flag  that  ho  carried,  and  the  first  name  that  he  secured  was  that  of  one  of 
our  women  going  to  Unalaska.  I  asked  the  secretary  of  the  bureau  of  Indian  work  in 
Cincinnati  what  I  should  tell  the  friends  about  the  work  under  her  care.  She  said, 
"Tell  them  that  it  is  progressing;  that  we  are  going  forward.''  The  hard  times  of 
the  last  two  years  have  hindered  our  progress,  but  God  be  thanked  for  the  souls  that 
have  been  converted.  We  suffer  from  the  liquor  ({uestion  more  than  you  can  appre- 
ciate. Liquor  is  brought  in  there  under  cover.  It  is  put  into  kegs,  and  the  kegs  are 
put  into  barrels  packed  with  something  else  and  wrongly  marked,  and  we  suffer 
from  that.  I  wish  to  God  it  could  be  extirpated  from  the  land — ^this  liquor  business. 
There  are  men  enough  in  this  conference,  who,  if  they  would  set  their  faces  as  flint 
on  that  subject,  could  settle  it  for  the  country.  But  we  never  know  how  much  we 
can  accomplish  by  trying.  Many  years  ago  my  husband  spoke  at  a  meeting,  and 
advocated  as  strongly  as  he  could  the  reestablishment  of  the  family  altar.  When 
we  reached  our  own  nome  he  said :  "  I  do  not  believe  I  ever  spoke  with  so  little  effect." 
I  said  to  him:  '*You  have  spoken  as  best  you  could;  leave  the  results  with  God." 
From  that  meeting  there  grew  up  a  revival,  as  we  Methodists  say,  and  a  reestab- 
lishment of  family  altars.  Do  not  lot  any  of  us  be  discouraged.  Let  ns  do  whatever 
we  find  to  do,  and  let  us  do  it  with  our  might,  and  let  God  add  His  blessing  for  His 
name's  sake. 

Miss  Ives.  I  should  like  to  tell  you  a  little  about  our  organization  of  young  people. 
It  is  called  the  **  Young  People's  Department  of  the  Woman's  National  Indian  Asso- 
ciation." The  idea  has  been  toinstillin  the  young  minds  that  the  Indian  is  a  brother, 
and  that  he  can  learn  to  work  and  labor  and  take  his  own  part  in  life's  struggle,  and 
to  ask  their  help  through  this  crisis.  The  object  is  to  form  a  public  opinion  for  the 
future.  Different  methods  have  been  employed  through  the  press  and  through  maga- 
zines and  through  addressing  meetings  of  youn|;  people  in  different  partis  of  the 
country.  We  work  through  existing  organizations — King's  Daughters,  Christian 
Endeavor  Societies,  Epwortli  Leagues,  etc.  We  have  44  States  and  Territories 
enlisted.  Many  of  the  young  people  are  studying  Indian  history,  and  thousands  of 
them  have  become  interested  in  this  way.  Wo  have  incidentally  raised  about  $3,000 
in  five  years.  Two  years  ago  I  started  the  idea  of  Christmas  boxes,  not  with  the 
idea  so  much  of  helping  the  Indians  as  of  interesting  the  white  people;  bat  I  found 
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that  it  was  a  great  inspiration  to  the  Indians  that  people  so  far  off  should  think  of 
them.  It  seemed  to  teach  their  hearts.  Last  year  I  began  preparations  in  Au^pst 
for  Christmas,  working  up  to  Christmas  time.  I  appealed  in  the  different  religions 
weeklies ;  and  I  hope  to  extend  the  work  to  distant  day  schools,  and  to  reach  at  least 
6,000  scholars  this  year. 
Mrs.  Charles  A.  Eastman,  formerly  Miss  Goodale,  was  invited  to  speak 

ADDRESS  OF   MRS.   EASTMAN. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Grntlbmen:  My  friends  sometimes  ask  whether  I  am 
still  in  the  Indian  work.  I  believe  in  marriage  as  a  vocation ;  and  I  am  not  now  in 
the  Indian  work,  as  I  was  for  seven  years,  bat  only  as  a  wife  may  help  her  husband.  My 
children  are  my  suflficient  occupation.  What  I  like  about  the  Indian  woman  is  that 
she  is  so  womanly.  I  hope  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  she  becomes  so  advanced  as 
to  desire  any  better  career  than  that  which  culminates  in  motherhood,  but  it  must  be 
an  enlightened  motherhood.  A  scientific  housekeeping  which  is  to  come  up  to  the 
measure  of  the  possibility  of  the  women  of  to-day,  and  uie  best  education  she  can  get 
are  none  too  good  for  her  own  special  work.  The  Indian  woman  is  intensely  feminine, 
but  she  develops  the  characteristics  of  her  sex  in  three  quite  distinct  stages  of  her  life. 
She  begins  as  a  butterfly,  she  goes  on  as  a  loving  drudge,  and  she  ends  as  a  feminine 
autocrat.  The  Indian  young  girl  is  not  expected  to  do  much  work.  She  is  expected 
only  to  adorn  herself,  and  enjoy  the  brief  summer  of  her  life.  When  she  becomes,  as 
she  usually  does  at  an  early  age,  a  wife  and  mother,  the  conditions  of  her  life  are 
reversed.  She  is  then  the  last  served  at  the  table  of  life.  She  thinks  of  husband, 
children,  guests,  of  everyone  before  herself.  She  is  a  most  devoted,  self-effacing,  but 
not  always  wise  mother. 

The  third  period  is  that  of  old  age.  The  grandmother  is  the  tyrant  of  the  Indian 
community — sharp,  shrill- voiced,  and  determined  always  to  have  the  last  word ;  and, 
if  that  last  word  is  not  for  progress,  but,  as  it  usually  is,  for  the  old-time  thought,  she 
becomes  a  barrier,  a  real  hindrance  and  obstacle  in  the  way  of  civilization.  It  is  the 
grandmother  who  almost  invariably  predicts  an  early  deatn  for  the  child  who  goes  to 
school,  and  who  prophesies  every  misfortune  for  those  who  accept  the  new  way.  She 
is  invariably  suspicious  of  the  white  man,  and  takes  no  pains  to  hide  her  dislike  of 
him.  She  revives  some  of  the  worst  features  of  the  old  Indian  life  in  her  song^,  her 
death-dirges,  and  songs  upon  every  possible  occasion. 

Indian  women  are  beginning  already  to  feel  the  value  of  organization.  Although 
they  are  conservative,  as  we  perhaps  are  as  a  sex,  still  they  are  approachable  and 
receptive.  The  work  of  the  neld  matron  among  them  is  in  the  rignt  direction.  It 
is  the  same  kind  of  work  that  has  been  done  for  many  years,  to  a  limited  extent,  by 
women  missionaries  who  have  gone  among  the  Indian  women.  The  value  of  it 
depends  upon  the  character  of  the  woman;  and  unless  she  is  wisely  chosen  she  is 
worse  than  useless.  In  the  churches  nearly  all  the  Indian  women  with  whom  I  am 
best  acquainted  are  organized  into  women's  societies  connected  with  their  churches. 
They  meet  regularly,  and  by  the  labor  of  their  hands  they  raise  the  great  bulk  of 
the  funds  given  by  native  churches  for  the  support  of  their  pastors  and  for  chari- 
table purposes.  They  raise  hundreds  and  thousands  of  dollars — these  poor,  ignorant 
women — by  their  own  work,  denying  themselves  even  the  necessaries  of  life  to  give 
to  their  ministers  and  to  foreign  missions. 

There  is  one  other  class  of  the  Indian  community  which  must  be  reached  if  the 
groat  work  of  transforming  the  social  and  moral  life  is  to  go  on.  I  think  this  con- 
ference fullv  realizes  the  necessity  of  working  at  the  Indian  question  from  the  inside 
and  of  developing  the  Indian — what  is  best  in  him — rather  than  by  putting  him  into 
something  from  without.  It  is  through  the  women  that  we  can  reach  the  heart  of 
the  people;  and  it  is  also  through  a  most  important  class  of  the  community — the 
young  men,  the  young  men  of  an  age  not  to  be  gathered  into  the  schools,  and  those 
whom  the  churches  And  it  most  difficult  to  reach,  not  only  among  Indians,  but 
among  our  own  race.  They  seem  to  need  a  distinctive  work  for  themselves.  It 
seemed  to  me  when  1  lived  amou^  them,  as  I  did  for  several  years,  that  it  was  most 
pitiable  to  see  the  lack  of  ambition  and  of  action  among  these  young  men;  and  yet 
there  was  a  real  lonc:ing  for  something  better.  The  blanket  Indian  would  be  seen 
leaning  against  the  f^nce  without  moving  for  half  an  hour  at  a  time;  perhaps  ogling 
a  girl  through  a  hole  in  his  blanket.  The  returned  student  would  be  smoking  a 
cigarette  in  the  trader's  store,  hanging  over  the  counter.  Yet  young  men  over  30 
years  of  age  repeatedly  nsked  to  be  taught  English,  and  would  ask  news  from  the 
world  outside.  They  were  hungry  for  something  to  feed  them,  but  they  did  not 
know  what  to  eat.  And  those  who  had  been  to  school  felt  perhaps  even 
intensely  the  nt^d  of  e<Iucation. 

For  these  young  men  the  Yonng  Men's  Christian  Associations  are  doing  a 
which  no  other  organization  has  done  or  can  do.    Some  of  the  important  * 
will  emphasize  as  I  think  of  them. 
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First.  It  is  n  irork  which  tlie  IndJan  toiidk  meu  can  do  for  thenuelrea.     It  is  not 

KimethiDK  which  Bomehodj  eise  lias  to  ao  for  tbeiu.     They  are  to  be  started  in  the 

wo;  of  self-reliiLiit  manhood.     Thej  are  to  organi^.e,  and  to  realiiie  their  atreii^li 

by  organ izatioD.     They  are  to  learn  both  mntual  hehifulDesa  and  to  staud  atone. 

Second.  The  work  ia  one  which  appeals  to  the  Indian  peculiarly,  becaiiso  it  is 

-a  the  line  of  biaown  thought  and  capahilttieB  than  inany  other  phasee  of  work. 

> — iz_g  that  our  civilization  ia  alien  to  Indian  tliought.     In 

'^uulsive  to  bini ;  nnd  it  takes  a  long,  long  time  to  over- 
it  appeal  to  Iiiui  hy  showing  how  it  answers  tt  — 


tain  phases  of  hie  own  past  which  were  adiiiiralilc  in  themaelvea,  and  bring  oat 
certain  characteristica  in  uim  which  are  good,  is  not  tbatanmach  gain!  The  Yoang 
Uen's  Chnalian  Associations  can  do  tbcie  tbiuKS  in  the  Indian  comumnit.v.    The  old 


__ u  community  was  divided  into  claaaes— the  young  men  and  llie  old  n  _ 

yoaug  women  and  tbo  old  women.  They  were  distinct  clussee,  and  were  all  served 
apart.  Tb«  young  men  are  a  class  by  themselves,  and  in  treating  tbem  by  them- 
aetveH  much  can  be  done.     It  appeals  to  theni,  and  tboy  like  it. 

Third,  riiysical  culture  is  niocle  a  strung  featuru  of  the  Indian  work,  and  nothing 
is  more  needed. 

Fourth.  It  is  broadening  to  them  in  every  way.  It  swallows  np  thoae  petty  aee- 
tarinu  divisions  int<i  one  great  Christian  evangelical  tliongbt.  It  is  broadening 
because  it  includes  iii  one  organization  the  niumhcrs  of  dilt'crent  tribea  of  Indians, 
and  a  good  many  have  hoen  included  alreutly.  It  is  broadening  because,  best  of  all, 
it  incliiden  them  in  the  groat  body  of  young  mPii  who  belong  to  these  associations, 
hecaiiBO  the  ludiaii  Young  &Ien's  Christian  Association  ia  a  branch  of  the  Inter- 
national Young  Men's  Christian  Association ;  au<l  tbey  feci  that  they  are  one  with 
the  other  yonng  men  of  this  auil  of  every  country. 


(Dy  Uun.  H.  L.  Dawu.] 

AND  Genti.emes:  The  ([iieation  concerning  the  Indian 
;  interesting  that  ever  claimed  any  portion  of  tbo  time  of 
iQiH  eoiiveuLion.     it,  is  one  wliich  ia  goiug  to  force  itself  on  your  attention  for  th« 
most  serioiie  consiilcratioti. 

The  Indian  Territory  is  a  tract  of  country  now  as  large  as  the  State  of  Indiana. 
It  was  until  within  a  few  years  twice  that  size;  hnt  Oklahoma,  a  new  Territory, 
haa  beea  tnkeu  elf  from  its  weatem  side,  and  ia  hnrrviug  on  to  he  a  Stat«  of  thia 
Union  as  faat  as  it  cnu.  The  Indian  Territory  is  five  times  the  size  of  the  State  in 
which  I  live.  It  in  richer  in  all  tbe  proapects  of  a  State  than  any  other  tract  of  eqaal 
size  which  it  has  been  my  fortune  lo  know  about  in  this  conntry. 

I  wiab  I  ba<l  time  to  exjilain  its  political  stutua  to  yon.  It  in  juat  as  if  a  single 
county  of  this  Slate— Oneida,  for  inatance — was  a  government  by  itself,  independent 
of  the  State  of  Xew  York  and  of  the  United  Stales,  with  authority  to  elect  its  own 
chief  magistrate,  its  own  members  of  the  legislature,  set  up  its  own  .judiciary,  enact 
its  own  laws,  govern  itself  as  if  there  were  no  State  of  New  York  all  around  it,  no 
L'uiti^il  States  over  it,  or  any  other  llag  but  its  own  representing  its  power.  Not 
only  that,  but  aupposo  four  other  conntiea  right  about  it  had  the  same  authority, 
eai'h  ono  of  thciu  an  iudepondent  power,  maintiilning  its  own  government  in  ul 
details,  and  having  no  dependence  either  on  the  government  of  New  York,  the  Got- 
erniuent  of  the  United  States,  or  upon  eai'h  other — live  independent  kingdoms,  with 
no  dividing  line,  only  an  imaginary  one,  separating  tlieui  from  the  State  of  New 
Y'ork,  from  each  other,  or  from  the  Uoviinimeiit  of  the  Unite<l  Slates. 

In  the  center  of  the  Uuited  Stiitts  there  are  hve  independent  kingdoms  lying  cloao 
tiigcthcr,  .'.i  ■;■  .f  .  _■.■..  i  ii  i.  i  ■  ,"  ■■■  ~,)il  within  the  borders,  but  with- 
out one  of  t  Ik   ) |<  <   \,  ii.t  In  r  1 1,,  , :  .     .  I J  btcit  title  tu  fee  to  a  single  foot 

of  the  TernUrr-      a<i<i  i<i  tliisUu- 1..<  ^  :  i,  . :  L  :.<  .     :  i  .ill  in  such  relation  to  the  United 

u.iii.Li  i()  return  to  the  United  Statea  any 

ir  linidoiH.  nnil  that  there  can  go  oat  from 

jrlio  has  found  sbelter  there  to  piey  upon  ths 

Ldividiial  outside  tbe  borders.    Thatia  the  polit- 

■  "Iiiv ;  and  i  (  there  were  do  other  eouideration, 

iild  he  pili'd  >ip  back  of  all  thu,  ItUTeonlyto 

of  this  niniiuon  country,  if  yoa  nnileratand 

|m  lung  <i>ii  Mich  a  condltloii  at  tfaingi  a 


leauij  t«  bring  a  single 
»f  th&Ten- 


il  status  of  this  T«nltory_... 
T  that  SDeli  •  eonditlon  of  thi 
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How  best  can  such  an  anomaly  in  the  United  States  be  done  away  withf  It  is  a 
condition  of  things  that  the  United  States  itself  created.  The  Unitea  States  granted 
to  the  Cherokee  Nation  first,  and  to  the  other  four  so-called  civilized  tribes,  the  power 
to  govern  themselves  without  interference  or  control  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States ;  and  there  has  grown  up  since  that  grant  the  condition  of  things  which  I 
have  tried  to  point  out  to  you.  I  have  spoken  just  as  I  might  have  spoken  if  those 
who  people  that  Territory  were  the  best  citizens  that  could  be  found  in  this  broad 
land.  That  would  not  alter  these  considerations  of  which  I  have  been  speaking.  It 
would  be  just  as  certain,  if  they  were  law-abiding  citizeus  within  those  borders, 
that  such  a  condition  of  things  must  pass  away — that  there  can  be  but  one  General 
Government  for  the  multiplied  States  of  this  Union  wherever  the  flag  floats. 

But  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  this  can  not  stand  u]>on  these  abstract  terms.  A  con- 
crete condition  of  things  in  this  Territory  has,  alas,  grown  up,  built  up  by  this 
anomalous  condition  of  government,  such  as  to  demand  of  itself  that  all  the  law- 
abidiug  and  peace-loving  and  Christian  x^eople  of  this  land  should  rise  up  and  say 
that  it  must  cease. 

Others  can  tell  you — to  whom  I  must  yield — better  than  I  can,  perhaps  better 
than  I  could  if  I  had  not  been  there,  and  better  than  I  can  under  any  circumstances, 
because  they  can  command  a  power  l>efore  you  that  I  do  not  possess,  the  most  deplora- 
ble condition  of  things  that  by  degrees  has  been  springing  up  there  under  the  idea 
which  governed  the  United  States  sixty  years  ago  that  the  best  way  to  civilize  the 
Indian  was  to  absolutely  isolate  him.  That  was  the  fundamental  idea  that  con- 
trolled the  United  States  when  it  set  up  these  five  kingdoms  away  out  there  upon 
the  border.  With  a  disposition  to  make  atonement  for  its  own  outrages  upon  the 
Cherokees  when  they  were  driven  out  from  Georgia,  they  covenanted  with  that 
people  that  they  should  be  set  ont  in  this  place  and  permitted  to  govern  themselves 
forever.  The  United  States  covenanted  with  them  that  every  white  man  should  be 
kept  out  of  their  borders,  that  their  hands  should  be  kept  olF  from  them,  and  that 
there,  in  absolute  isolation,  they  might  show  the  world  that  the  Indian  could  develop 
a  civilization  that  would  be  a  pattern  to  us.  That  is  the  rhetoric  of  the  record  that 
produced  this  condition  of  things. 

We  have  no  occasion  to  criticise  our  fathers  for  what  they  did  in  this  regard  seventy 
years  a^o.  They  were  bound  to  give  these  people  at  that  time  the  best  government 
then  existing  conditions  made  possible.  But  this  is  a  continuing  obligation,  and  we 
are  under  just  as  much  obligation  to-day  to  give  them  the  best  government  that 
present  conditions  make  possible.  Their  government  is  of  our  creation,  and  derives 
all  its  authority  from  us,  and  we  are  responsible  for  its  character  and  administration. 
Now,  present  conditions  not  only  make  a  better  government  possible,  but  make  the 
continuance  of  the  present  state  of  affairs  no  longer  possible.  We  can  not  escape 
the  obligation  to  give  them  a  better  government  than  they  now  have. 

A  short  time  ago  I  saw  down  in  that  Territory  a  venerable,  white-headed  old  lady, 
the  daughter  of  that  Rev.  Samuel  Worcester  who  was  sent  to  the  penitentiary  for 
teaching  Indian  children  to  read  the  Bible,  and  she  told  mo  that  when  the  United 
States  opened  up  this  country  to  the  Indians  she  and  her  father  and  other  fam- 
ilies were  some  forty  days,  1  tliiuk,  on  the  journey  from  Georgia  to  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory. Now  1  can  reach  that  point  in  forty-eight  hours  from  my  home,  which  is  four 
times  the  distance.  Then  there  were  no  people  within  hundreds  of  miles  of  that 
part  of  the  country.  Now  it  is  surrounded  by  great  States,  and  the  emigration  from 
the  four  States  around  them  pours  in  upon  them  like  four  great  floods,  and  there  is 
no  power  or  law  or  government  that  can  resist  it.  Although  we  have  covenanted 
with  those  Indians  that  no  white  man  shall  come  into  that  country,  there  are  to-day 
300,000  white  residents  in  that  Territory  against  54,000  Indians  of  all  classes.  More 
than  four-fifths  of  these  have  come  in  by  invitation  of  the  Indians  themselves. 
About  one-fifth  are  called  intruders.  All  tne  rest  have  come  in  there,  first,  because 
the  Indians  could  not  help  their  coming  in,  and,  second,  because  they  could  not 
get  along  without  them.  There  are,  as  I  say,  300,000  white  people  there  without 
title  in  a  single  foot  of  the  soil,  without  the  slightest  right  to  enter  any  of  their 
courts,  or  to  appeal  to  any  of  their  laws  for  protection.  There  are  30,000  white  chil- 
dren of  school  age  excluded  by  law,  lock,  and  key  from  the  door  of  every  one  of 
their  schoolhouses,  and  they  are  unable  to  get  education  except  by  private  con- 
tribution. These  white  people  have  come  in  there,  however,  and  brought  in 
thousands  and  millions  of  dollars  of  capital,  and  built  up  towns.  The  churches 
have  come  in  there  with  their  missionary  work.  The  Presbyterians,  the  Baptists, 
the  Congregationalists,  the  Catholics  with  their  seminaries,  have  all  come  in  and 
built  up  churches  on  someone's  else  land.  They  can  stay  there  so  long,  no  longer, 
as  those  who  command  the  soil  say  they  may.  The  town  there  in  which  I  lived  for 
six  months,  a  town  of  2,500  inhabitants,  has  no  town  government,  has  no  police 
officers,  has  no  town  organization  at  all;  but  it  has  warehouses  and  stores,  and  an 
accumulation  of  capital  of  immense  value.  And  this  Indian  government  can  extend 
over  the  white  people  who  built  the  town  no  power,  control,  or  protection.    A  riot 
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might  break  out  there  to-night,  and  there  would  be  no  power  to  prevent  its  sweep- 
inff  over  the  place  like  a  conllagration  that  would  blot  the  town  out  of  existence. 

A  town  of  6y  000  inhabitants  lias  sprung  up  in  the  cotton  district,  with  a  cotton 
mart.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  trade,  but  those  who  built  up  the  town  are 
there  with  no  other  title  than  permission. 

I  will  not  talk  to  you  in  detail  about  the  manner  in  which  the  laws  are  adminis- 
tered. Let  me  say,  however,  that  of  the  54,000  people  who  go  by  the  name  of  Indians, 
there  are  4,000  or  thereabouts  who  are  real  Indians,  and  that  is  all;  the  others  are 
mixed  blood,  white  Indians,  white  people  who,  by  marriage  with  Indians  or  by 
adoption,  have  become  Indian  citizens.  And,  by  virtue  of  that  superior  knowledge 
and  training  which  the  white  man  has,  thev  have  possessed  themselves  of  these  five 
independent  governments  from  which  the  United  States  has  withdrawn  its  power. 
They  make  the  laws,  they  elect  the  officers;  and  the 4,000  real  Indians  are  to  day  no 
farther  advanced  than  when  their  fathers  left  (Georgia.  Few  of  them  can  even  speak 
the  English  language.  They  have  no  habitation  among  the  people.  They  live  off  in 
the  mountains  in  tents  and  tepees  and  hovels,  gathering  nuts  and  raising  pigs  from 
what  they  can  gather  under  the  trees  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  while  the  white  men 
and  mixed  bloods  almost  entirely'  keep  in  their  possession  everything  in  that  Terri- 
tory which  is  of  value. 

Let  me  give  you  a  single  instance  of  an  Indian  citizen.  I  said  that  there  were 
immense  resources  there.  There>are  no  such  coal  fields  in  the  United  States,  nor 
are  there  more  valuable  coal  fields  anywhere  than  those  of  the  Indian  Territory, 
upon  which  all  that  vast  southwestern  country  must  sooner  or  later  rely  for  its  fuel. 
A^  Indian  can  not  work  a  coal  field.  Those  of  you  who  have  seen  the  magnificent 
works  in  Pennsylvania  will  understand  that  it  takes  capital,  skill,  and  experience  to 
work  successfully  a  coal  mine.  What  is  the  process  in  the  Indian  Territory  f  These 
men  have  made  a  law  that  any  citizen  who  can  discover  a  deposit  of  mineral  or  coal 
anywhere  shall  have  the  exclusive  right  to  the  occupation  of  a  mile  all  around  from 
that  point,  and  shall  be  permitted  to  sublet  it  to  any  person  lie  pleases.  A  white 
man  whom  1  happen  to  know  there,  who  married  an  Inuiau  woman,  a  man  who  is  no 
more  an  Indian  tnaii  1  am,  except  that  his  wife  is  an  Indian  and  mine  isn't,  resorted 
to  Pennsylvania  skill,  got  an  expert,  picked  out  a  clear-headed  Indian,  who  is  told 
by  the  expert  where  to  discover  coal.  So  the  Indian  discovers  coal,  as  directed, 
draws  a  circle  a  mile  around  the  spot,  and  then  lets  it  to  the  white  man,  who  brings 
in  capital  and  experience.  They  work  the  mine  together,  and  the  white  man  has 
nearly  if  not  quite  all  the  profits.  That  white  Indian  to-day,  under  a  government 
which  by  law  owns  everything  in  common,  and  where  he  has  no  title  to  anything, 
still  owns  a  whole  town  of  some  3,000  inhabitants.  The  tenements  in  it  are  his  and 
the  tenants  pay  him  rent.  He  owns  the  richest  coal  mines  there,  and  he  jiays  the 
Indian  whom  he  got  to  discover  the  mines  a  farthing  or  so ;  to  the  government  of  the 
Choctaws  he  pays  another  farthing,  perhaps  two  or  three  of  them ;  and  thou  he  gets 
the  benefit  of  the  whole  of  the  rest.  Moreover,  he  has  put  a  barbed-wire  fence 
around  some  30,000  acres  of  other  land,  in  which  he  has  no  legal  title  at  all.  He  is 
not  a  solitary  instance. 

The  Creek  Nation  has  3,000,000  acres  of  land,  the  title  of  which  is  in  the  nation, 
and  IS  held  for  the  use  of  each  and  every  citizen  Indian  there.  In  1892  this  class  of 
men  passed  a  law  that  any  Indian  citizen  could  inclose  as  much  of  that  land  as  he 
found  unoccupied,  and  by  paying  5  cents  an  acre  to  the  nation  he  could  have  the 
permission  to  sublet  it  to  whom  lie  pleased.  In  1894  I  took  from  the  records  the 
names  of  61  individuals  and  companies  who  had  inclosed  1,100,000  of  these  3,000,000 
acres,  and  had  sublet  the  land  to  Texas  cattle  men  for  from  25  cents  to  $1.50  per  acre; 
and  the  poor,  real,  genuine,  full-blooded  Creek  Indians  are  upon  the  mountains, 
wondering  how  that  happened. 

That  is  the  condition  ot  things  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  Congress 
saw  plainly  could  not  continue,  and  they  created  a  commission  to  send  down  there 
that  was  instructed  to  go  and  reason  with  these  men,  the  President  feeling  that  the 
obligations  of  the  treaty  by  which  we  granted  this  power  to  them  were,  if  possible, 
to  be  observed,  and  that  these  men  were  to  be  persuaded  to  give  up  this  land,  and 
take  160  acres  each  in  the  place  of  those  large  tracts.  This  commission  has  been 
down  there  a  year  and  a  half,  trying  to  persuade  these  people  that  it  will  be  a  good 
thing  to  make  the  change.  When  I  went  to  this  man  who  had  30,000  acres,  and 
tried  to  persuade  him  to  exchange  them  for  160  acres,  he  looked  up,  smiled,  and  said, 
**  Don't  you  think  I  would  be  a  fool  to  do  itf' 

That  is  the  condition  of  things,  and  the  time  has  come  when  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  must  take  this  matter  into  its  own  hands;  and  you  people  who 
have  the  care  of  the  Indians,  as  some  have  the  care  of  the  churches,*  on  your  hands, 
have  34,000  pure-blooded  Indians  down  there  on  the  mountains,  crowded  out  of  all 
their  rights,  destitute  of  all  the  privileges  and  advantages  of  civilization  and 
Christianity.  And  they  will  continue  to  be  in  this  condition  unless  you  take  hold  of 
the  matter. 
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THE  INDIAN  TERRITORY. 
[By  Hon.  T.  J.  Morgan.] 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen  :  I  approach  the  discussion  of  any  phase 
of  the  Indian  qnestion  with  fear  and  trembling.  It  has  baffled  our  best  philosophy 
for  a  hundred  years.  It  is  a  question  involving  the  civilization  of  uncivilized  people, 
the  relation  of  a  subject  race  to  a  couq  ueriug  race,  the  mixing  of  races  that  are  entirely 
nnlike,  the  relation  of  the  Government  to  its  subjects,  so  that  it  is  a  complex  prob- 
lem not  to  be  solved  by  declamation  or  by  the  wisdom  of  schoolboys.  It  is  a  question 
to  be  solved  by  the  wisdom  of  the  nation.  Each  of  the  Indian  reservations  presents 
its  own  problem;  no  two  are  alike.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  legislate  or  theorize 
satisfactorily  as  to  ^*  what  we  shall  do  with  the  Indians,''  unless  we  take  up  each  tribe 
and  reservation  separately  and  discuss  the  situation  as  wo  find  it  there. 

The  question  now  is,  What  shall  we  do  with  the  Indians  in  the  Indian  Territory? 
I  can  only  indicate  my  thought  in  the  ten  minutes  which  I  am  expected  to  occupy.  I 
agree  with  the  conclusion  of  Senator  Dawes,  that  the  United  States  Government  must 
take  this  matter  in  hand.  I  had  the  honor  to  recommend  the  appointment  of  this 
Commission  to  the  Indian  Territory,  and  made  the  suggestion  that  Senator  Dawes, 
who  has  been  interested  in  this  question  for  many  years,  should  be  at  the  head  of  it; 
but  I  do  not  know  how  far  my  suggestion  had  weight. 

The  Indian  Territory  presents  an  anomalous  condition  that  must  be  grappled  with 
heroically.  We  are  met  by  the  statement  that  we  are  under  treaty  obligations 
with  these  people  to  preserve  their  independence.  The  answer  to  that  is  that  the 
couditions  under  which  that  treaty  was  made,  more  than  fifty  years  ago,  have  so 
totally  changed  that  the  provisions  made  by  the  treaty  are  scarcely  applicable  to-day. 
But  we  are  told  that  these  people  are  nations,  having  the  rights  of  nations.  I  think 
that  that  very  statement  is  its  own  answer.  There  can  be  but  one  nation  within  the 
territory  of  the  United  States.  There  is  no  philosophy,  uo  philanthropy,  no  scnti- 
mentalism,  that  can  justify  the  maintenance  of  the  anomalous  condition  of  the  Five 
''Nations,''  with  the  right  to  declare  war,  to  make  peace,  to  erect  boundaries,  to  estab- 
lish custom-houses,  to  maintain  armies,  to  parade  before  us  as  nations  with  all  the 
rights  that  pertain  to  nationality.  It  is  an  absurdity,  and  we  may  as  well  treat  it  as 
such.  But  it  is  said  that  these  people  have  an  autonomy  of  their  own  which  they 
have  built  up,  and  that  we  should  have  respect  for  that.  Yes;  and  vet  the  facts  are 
that  the  autonomy  of  these  five  peoples  does  not  meet  the  necessity  of  their  own  case. 
Yon  say,  then,  Indian  civilization  is  a  failure?  Partially  so,  at  least.  The  fact  that 
there  are  300,000  white  people  within  the  limits  of  that  Territory,  without  law,  with- 
out any  relation  to  the  Indian  government,  and  by  that  anomalous  treaty  without  any 
relation  to  the  United  States  Government,  is  a  tremendous  factor  that  must  be  rec- 
ognized. If  you  say  the  Uuited  States  is  under  obligation  to  drive  them  out,  the 
answer  is  twofold.  A  large  number  of  these  white  people  were  invited  by  the  Indians, 
and  have  acquired  tribal  rights  with  the  nations;  and,  again,  there  are  multitudes  of 
young  people  bom  into  that  condition  of  things  by  which  they  have  acquired  certain 
rights  that  can  not  be  disregarded  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  I  tried 
to  expel  those  intruders,  but,  after  trial,  I  made  up  my  mind  that  it  could  probably 
not  be  done ;  and  so  we  must  recognize  this  tremendous  factor  of  300,000  white  people 
living  within  the  Territory  without  the  protection  of  the  flag,  and  not  subject  to  the 
laws  of  the  country. 

Because  the  condition  of  things  is  so  anomalous  that  it  is  irreconcilable  with  any 
philosophy  of  our  national  life,  and  because  the  government  of  the  Indians  has 
proved  inadequate  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  case,  because  the  progress  of  these 
people  can  not  go  on  under  the  present  condition,  because  the  march  of  civilization 
and  intercourse  between  Kansas  on  the  north  and  Texas  on  the  south,  and  between 
Arkansas  on  the  east  and  the  Territories  on  the  west,  is  obstructed  by  the  present 
condition  of  things,  so  that  it  is  a  check  and  hindrance  to  the  development  of  our 
national  life,  the  time  has  come,  I  think,  when  the  solution  of  the  problem  must  be 
reached.  I  would  give  them  time,  I  would  not  be  in  a  hurry ;  but  I  would  set  before 
them  the  advantages  of  Statehood  in  contrast  to  their  present  government,  and,  if 
they  will  not  consent  to  make  the  change  voluntarily,  I  see  nothing  left  for  us  batto 
make  the  change  in  wisdom,  in  justice  to  nil,  in  prudence,  in  patience,  in  kindliness, 
but  to  make  it,  so  that  the  Indian  Territory  shall  eventually  become  a  State,  with 
all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a  State,  so  that  the  Indian  children  and  the  white 
children  growing  up  shall  have  the  advantages  of  education  and  the  protection  of 
law,  so  that  they  shall  eventually  take  part  in  the  administration  of  their  own  gov- 
ernment, and  shall  become  American  citizens,  sharing  in  all  the  rights,  privileges, 
and  responsibilities  of  citizenship.  It  is  a  hard  and  perplexing  case.  If  this  is  done 
it  will  excite  criticism,  and  will  give  occasion  for  a  great  many  reflections  upon  the 
willingness  of  the  United  States  to  make  treaties  only  to  break  them.  But,  as  far  as 
I  am  able  to  study  the  problem  from  a  distance,  I  am  convinced  that  the  time  is 
speedily  coming  when  for  their  sake,  and  for  the  sake  of  thousands  about  them,  for 
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the  sake  of  the  untold  numben  who  may  find  homes  within  the  border  of  the  Terri- 
tory, for  the  sake  of  our  own  national  credit — the  time,  I  say,  is  speedily  coming  when 
the  present  condition  of  things  must  pass  away,  and  when  there  must  be  first  a  terri- 
torial and  then  a  State  government  for  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Indian  Territory. 

Professor  Morse.  Has  not  the  treaty  been  virtually  violated  by  the  Indians  them- 
■elvesf 

Mr.  Smiley.  Senator  Dawes  showed  that  it  had  been. 

Professor  Morse.  The  treaty,  then,  has  really  been  abrogated. 

Adjourned  at  1  p.  m. 


SIXTH  SESSION. 

Friday  Night,  October  11, 

The  conference  was  called  to  order  at  8  p.  m.,  after  singing.  Dr.  Thompson  was 
asked  to  speak. 

ADDRESS  OF  REV.   CHARLES   L.   THOMPSON,  D.  D. 

Though  not  especially  a  worker  on  the  Indian  problem,  I  suppose  I  have  a  little 
right  to  eigoy  the  advantages  of  this  conference.  I  almost  grew  up  among  the 
Indians.  As  a  little  boy  in  Wisconsin,  the  Menominees  and  other  Indians  were  right 
around  us;  and  I  knew  them  as  shiftless,  worthless,  and  lazy,  and,  thanks  to  the 
proximity  of  the  white  people,  generally  drunken.  Later  I  followed  the  tracks  of 
Marquette  from  Green  Bay  to  the  Portage,  and  from  the  Portage  to  the  Mississippi, 
along  that  road  where,  two  hundred  years  before,  he,  with  the  zeal  of  an  apostle, 
had  blazed  his  way  throngh  the  untracked  wilderness,  to  carry  the  gospel  with  a 
zeal  that  has  hardly  been  surpassed  since  the  days  of  the  Great  Apostle.  But  there 
is  nothing  left  to  tell  of  his  labors,  save  here  and  there  a  leaning  or  fallen  crucifix, 
to  show  that  once  upon  a  time  the  steps  of  a  missionary  of  Jesus  Christ  hallowed 
that  wilderness  where  still  ignorance  and  barbarism  prevail,  teaching  us  that  even 
the  enthusiasm  of  apostolic  zeal  is  not  sufficient  to  eradicate  the  habits  of  genera- 
tions or  build  the  new  life  of  the  Indian.  Not  many  years  ago  I  was  traveling  in  the 
Indian  Territory.  I  stayed  one  night  at  a  comfortable  house  while  waiting  for  trains. 
The  parlor  was  carpeted.  There  were  comfortable  chairs,  a  cabinet  organ,  and  a 
young  lady  who  could  play  it ;  all  the  sig^ns  of  a  moderate  education  and  domestic 
comfort.  The  people  who  thus  took  me  in  were  Indians,  who  had  been  trained  in 
Christian  schools  and  by  the  ministry  of  Christian  teachers. 

My  experience  from  the  days  of  my  boyhood,  when  I  was  surrounded  by  unclvi- 
lizea  Menominees,  through  tbe  wilderness  of  Wisconsin,  where  Marquette  preached  a 
gospel  whose  echoes  were  lost  in  the  night  of  heathenism,  to  the  day  when  I  saw  an 
educated  Christian  Indian  family,  taught  me  what  has  been  emphasized  in  this  con- 
ference, what  should  always  be  emphasized  in  every  conference  of  people  working 
for  the  Indian  or  for  the  white,  what  took  possession  of  Mr.  Smiley  when  in  this 
magnificent  temple  of  God  he  conceived  and  sent  out  to  the  world  the  idea  that,  if 
you  want  to  save  the  Indian  people  of  the  United  States,  you  must  save  them  by 
reforming  them,  building  symmetrically  from  the  center  of  their  being,  making  them 
new  men  in  Christ  Jesus  by  the  force  of  His  gospel,  and  by  Christian  education  along 
with  the  gospel.  We  must  take  the  Bible  in  one  hand  and  the  spelling  book  in  the 
other,  and  go  into  the  wilds  as  the  incarnation  of  Jesus  Christ.  There  is  no  other 
specific  for  solving  the  Indian  problem.  Is  it  obscure  and  difficult?  Somewhat. 
There  are  lots  of  ways  suggested  for  solving  it.  Give  tbe  Indians  160  acres,  and  it 
is  settled,  say  some;  but  that  is  not  sufficient.  Bring  the  Indians  out,  and  put  them 
down  in  Carlisle,  and  surround  them  with  white  people.  That  is  another  solution. 
It  recalls  an  incident  that  once  occurred  in  the  life  of  Bishop  Whipple,  when,  on 
leaving  a  wigwam  for  a  brief  excursion,  he  said  to  his  Indian  friend,  '*  Will  it  be 
safe  to  leave  my  things  heref  "  The  Indian  replied, ''  Perfectly ;  there  isn^t  a  white 
man  within  100  miles.^  Not  one  of  these  specifics  alone  will  solve  the  Indian  problem. 
You  must  work  from  the  heart  of  the  Indian  outward.  When  Mohonk  became  the 
center  for  a  great  moral  propulsion,  it  became  the  center  for  the  solution  of  the  Indian 
problem.  In*ecisely  as  the  idea  has  gained  strength  that  it  is  a  moral  questiozL  that 
it  is  a  question  affecting  the  rebuilding  of  the  man,  there  has  been  success.  When 
we  have  found  men  and  women  who,  like  Jesus,  are  willing  to  carry  the  gospel — men 
and  women  who  are  willing  to  open  the  schoolhouse — then,  and  not  till  then,  are  we 
on  the  road  for  the  hopeful  solution  of  this  problem.  I  say  to  you.  Let  not  your 
hearts  be  discouraged  about  this  final  and  glorious  solution  of  the  problem.  If  a 
personal  reference  may  be  excused,  let  me  say  that  a  man  like  Dr.  hastman  shows 
ns  what  a  trained,  disciplined  Indian  character  can  become  by  the  gospel  of  Christ. 
Tlie  time  is  coming,  and  is  not  far  off,  when  from  the  far-off,  desolate  field  of  Point 
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Barrow,  in  Alaska,  without  light,  without  warmth,  without  aspiration,  without  hope, 
down  to  the  Everglades  of  Florida,  we  shall  see  not '' tribes, '^  but  Christian  men  and 
women.  And  the  time  is  coming  when  the  anomaly  of  the  Indian  Territory  will  be 
blotted  out,  and  Christian  men  and  women  in  Christian  citizenship  shall  enjoy  there 
the  immunities  and  rights  of  the  Christian  Republic. 

President  Julius  D.  Dreher,  of  Roanoke  College,  Salem,  Va.,  who  was  next  intro- 
duced by  President  Gates,  spoke  substantially  as  follows: 

ADDRESS  OF  PRESIDENT  JULIUS  D.    DREHER. 

The  work  we  have  been  doing  at  Roanoke  College  for  some  twentv-five  years,  for 
the  higher  education  of  Choctaws,  to  which  President  Gates  has  so  kindly  referred, 
would  hardly  entitle  me  to  claim  any  of  the  valuable  time  of  this  conference, 
attended  as  it  is  by  so  many  veterans  in  the  work  of  Indian  education.  But  I  have 
long  felt  a  deep  interest  in  this  subject,  and  that  interest  has  been  ouickened  by  a 
visit  to  the  Inaian  Territory,  by  contact  with  the  Choctaws  at  Roanoke  College,  and 
by  attendance  on  two  meetings  of  this  conference.  I  have  been  deeply  impressed  by 
the  addresses  and  proceedings  of  the  present  meeting.  The  earnest  spirit  of  Chris- 
tian consecration  manifested  has  made  a  most  favorable  impression,  as  it  did  four 
years  ago,  and  as  I  think  of  the  consecrated  purpose  of  the  workers  and  of  the 
matchless  natural  beauty  of  Mohonk,  I  can  not  help  feeling  that  in  a  special  sense 
we  are  here  basking  in  'Hhe  smile  of  the  Great  Spirit,''as  we  discuss  measures  for 
the  welfare  of  His  children  of  the  forest  and  the  plain.  While  intensely  interested 
in  the  discussions,  highlv  gratiiled  by  the  progress  reported  from  various  parts  of 
the  wide  field,  and  greatly  encouraged  to  hope  for  better  things  from  the  friendly 
attitude  of  the  Government,  I  confess  to  a  sense  of  shame  and  humiliation  in  the 
reflection  that  the  greatest  hindrance  to  the  elevation  of  the  Indian  is  to  be  found 
in  the  dishonesty,  greed,  and  rapacity  of  white  men  in  dealing  with  our  red  brethren. 
As  we  listen  to  the  stories  of  these  wrongs,  these  robberies,  it  seems  that,  notwith- 
standing the  multiplicity  of  societies  in  our  day,  we  need  one  more — a  society  for 
the  encouragement  of  the  homely  virtue  of  common  honesty.  Some  time  last  year  I 
heard  Dr.  Daniel  Dorchester,  formerly  commissioner  of  Indian  schools,  say  in  Boston 
that,  so  honest  are  the  Indians  in  dealing  with  each  other,  even  children  in  going  to 
school  will  pass  day  after  day  melon  patches,  and  never  enter  to  t^ike  a  melon. 
More  than  that,  they  will  not  take  a  melon  from  a  vino  t*hat  has  grown  through  an 
opening  in  the  fence  and  borne  fruit  almost  in  the  public  highway.  These  are  the 
people  we  are  trying  to  civilize.  A  missionary  from  .Japan  told  us,  in  Salem,  Va., 
only  last  Sunday,  that  we  have  much  to  learn  from  the  people  of  that  enlightened 
nation,  especialiv  emphasizing  their  scrupulous  honesty,  and  informing  his  audience 
that  along  the  less- frequented  roads  of  Japan,  where  the  travel  is  not  sufficient 
to  support  inns,  the  farmers  place  by  the  roadside  baskets  of  fruit  and  cakes,  with 
little  placards  giving  the  price  of  each  article  and  a  small  box  to  receive  the  money 
of  the  passing  travelers,  who  are  trusted  to  pay  for  what  they  take,  while  others 
are  trusted  not  to  carry  away  basket  and  money.  And  these  are  the  people  we  call 
heathen.  In  Africa,  we  are  told  that  a  large  company  of  native  carriers  may  be 
trusted  to  transport  on  their  shoulders  packages  of  goods  far  into  the  interior,  and, 
although  different  carriers  need  to  be  secured  from  each  tribe  whose  territory  must 
be  crossed  and  the  line  of  carriers  may  be  scattered  for  many  miles,  and  that,  too, 
without  guards,  the  packages,  nevertheless,  are  all  finally  delivered  intact  at  their 
destination.  And  these  are  the  people  we  call  barbarians.  Surely  there  is  need  of 
teaching  our  people  honesty,  especially  in  their  dealings  with  their  weaker  brethren, 
the  red  men,  who  have  not  yet  learned  enough  of  our  civilization  to  protect  them- 
selves against  the  dishonesty  and  rapacity  of  unprincipled  white  men. 

This  afternoon,  on  Reservoir  Hill,  some  of  us  participated  in  a  very  simple  but  sig- 
nificant ceremony :  simple,  because  it  was  only  the  naming  of  a  resting  place  by  the 
roadside;  significant,  because,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Smiley,  a  ''great  friend'' of  the 
Indians,  as  well  as  in  the  opinion  of  a  host  of  others  here  and  throughout  our  coun- 
try, the  Chief  Executive  of  our  great  nation  has  been  resolutely  honest  in  discharging 
his  duties  to  the  wards  of  the  Government.  If  there  had  been  any  doubt  of  the 
President's  honest  purpose  to  deal  fairly  and  magnanimously  with  the  Indian  ques- 
tion in  all  its  phases,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  there  would  not  now  be  a  ''Cleveland 
Cottage''  on  Reservoir  Hill.  It  is  a  matter  for  sincere  congratulation  and  patriotic 
hope  when  a  great  nation  has  as  its  head  one  in  whose  unflinching  honesty  the 
people  of  all  political  parties  have  abiding  confidence.  Let  us  be  thankful  for  the 
splendid  example  he  has  set  to  the  young  men  of  our  country,  impressing  upon  them, 
as  it  must,  the  great  truth  that,  whatever  politicians  may  say  or  do,  the  heart  of  the 
American  people  will  always  bo  loyal  to  one  who  honestly  and  fearlessly  does  what 
he  conceives  to  be  his  duty,  without  regard  to  party  interests  or  personal  popularity. 
There  is  much  in  the  present  attitude  of  the  Government  in  the  reforms  already 
instituted  and  in  wise  plans  adopted  for  the  future  to  encourage  us  to  believe  that 
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the  Indian  Is  henceforth  to  have  not  only  justice,  bat  also  all  possible  encourage- 
ment in  his  painful  struggle  toward  a  hisher  ciyilization. 

Dr.  Lyman  Abbott.  As  chairman  of  the  business  committee,  I  will  report  to  you 
the  platform  which  is  presented  for  adoption  by  this  conference;  but,  before  pre- 
senting it,  I  will  read  two  resolutions  which  are  also  proposed  for  the  acceptance  of 
the  conference : 

''We  note  with  satisfaction  that  the  experiment  of  introducing  reindeer  into 
Alaska  has  proved  a  marked  success.  But  the  supply  of  reindeer  is  as  yet  totally 
inadequate  for  the  needs  of  the  natives.  The  sum  hitherto  appropriated  has  been 
but  $7,500  a  year,  sufficient  only  to  purchase  150  reindeer  and  pay  the  expenses  of 
the  herders.  We  therefore  earnestly  second  the  request  of  Coumiissioner  Harris, 
that  the  appropriation  be  increased,  and  that  Congress  set  aside  for  this  coming  year 
for  the  purchase  and  maintenance  of  reindeer  the  sum  of  $20,000. 

*' Resolved,  That  wo  specially  commend  the  work  of  the  field  matrons  as  productive 
of  the  best  good  of  the  Indian  communities  through  the  instruction  and  elevation  of 
the  Indian  women,  and  in  that  respect  particularly  necessary.  We  urge  substantial 
additions  to  tho  appropriation  for  their  support,  and  that  their  number  may  be 
largely  increased.'' 

On  motion,  these  two  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted. 

Tho  platform  was  then  read : 

LAKE  MOHONK  PLATFORM. 

I.  We,  the  members  of  the  Lake  Mohonk  Conference,  in  this  its  thirteenth  annual 
meeting,  reaffirm  its  utterances  of  past  years,  and  especially  of  last  year.  The  reser- 
vation system  is  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  civilization  and  shoald  be  abolished,  the 
tribal  organization  destroyed,  the  lands  allotted  in  severalty,  the  Indians  intermingled 
with  the  whites,  and  the  Indians  treated  as  other  men. 

II.  Until  the  Indian  comes  into  complete  ownership  of  his  allotment,  he  should 
have  the  special  protection  of  the  Federal  Government,  special  Federal  officers 
should  be  endowed  with  magisterial  authority  for  the  administration  of  local  justice; 
the  Bureau  should  have  power  and  means  to  employ  and  assign  counsel  for  the  legal 
protection  of  bis  rights;  he  should  be  guarded  by  adequate  legislation  from  the  land 
robber,  the  gambler,  and  the  liquor  dealer;  he  should  not  be  allowed  to  sell  or  lease 
his  lands,  except  upon  permission  first  obtained  from  a  Federal  judge,  and  provision 
should  be  made  for  the  secular  and  industrial  education  of  all  Indian  children  of 
school  age  in  schools  supported  by  and  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the  Govern- 
ment, State  or  Federal. 

III.  It  is  un-Republican  and  un-American  to  permit  the  existence  of  any  landed 
class  in  the  community  exempt  from  taxation.  Such  exemption  is  equally  unjust  to 
the  taxed  and  to  the  untaxed.  The  taxes  otherwise  due  on  the  allotment  of  the  Indian 
citizen,  so  long  as  by  a  protected  title  his  land  is  exempt,  should  be  provided  for  out 
of  Indian  funds  in  the  hands  of  the  National  Government,  or,  if  there  are  no  such 
funds,  out  of  the  general  lYeasury. 

IV.  No  Indian  tribe  should  be  transferred  from  one  reservation  to  another  without 
its  consent,  and  rarely,  if  ever,  even  with  its  consent.  Rations  should  be  given  only 
where  required  by  existing  treaty  stipulations,  or  to  avert  imminent  starvation, 
and  should  be  done  away  with  entirely  as  soon  as  practicable.  Distribution  of  money 
per  capita  is  often  disastrous,  and  should  be  made  with  increased  caution. 

V.  The  nation  possesses  a  supreme  sovereignty  over  every  foot  of  soil  within  its 
boundaries.  Its  legislative  authority  over  its  people  it  has  neither  right  nor  power 
to  alienate.  Its  attempt  to  do  so  by  Indian  treaties  in  the  past  does  not  relieve  it 
from  the  responsibility  for  the  condition  of  government  in  the  reservations  and  in 
the  Indian  Territory ;  and,  despite  those  treaties,  it  is  under  a  sacred  obligation  to 
exercise  its  sovereignty  by  extending  over  the  300,000  whites  and  50,000  so-called 
Indians  in  the  Indian  Territory  the  same  restraints  and  protection  of  Government 
which  other  paii»  of  the  country  enjoy. 

VI.  The  best  of  laws  are  useless  unless  they  are  faithfully  and  equitably  enforced. 
Such  enforcement  through  the  Indian  Department  is  impossible  unless  appointments 
are  made  only  for  merit,  removals  only  for  cause,  and  the  tenure  of  administrative 
officials  is  to  this  extent  made  permanent.  We  congratulate  the  country  upon  the 
evidence  which  the  history  of  the  past  year  has  afforded,  that  it  is  the  purpose  of 
the  Department  to  administer  the  Indian  Bureau  upon  this  principle,  and  we  call 
upon  Congress  to  cooperate  with  the  Executive  in  such  measures  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  secure  permanently  the  Indian  Bureau  from  the  fatal  incursion  of  the  spoils 
system. 

VII.  The  Government  alone  can  not  solve  the  Indian  problem.  Our  American 
civilization  is  founded  upon  Christianity.  A  pagan  people  can  not  be  fitted  for  citi- 
zenship without  learning  the  principles  and  acquiring  something  of  the  spirit  of  a 
Christian  people.    The  duty  of  the  church  is  increased,  and  the  hopefulness  of  accom- 
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plishing  it  is  made  more  reasonable,  by  every  advance  the  Government  makes  inpro- 
vidiug  protection  and  secular  education  for  the  Indian  race.  The  progress  already 
made  toward  the  dissolution  of  organic  barbarism,  the  opening  already  afforded  for 
free  Christian  work,  eloc^uontly  summon  Christian  philanthropists  to  furnish  that 
contribution  which  nothing  but  unofficial,  voluntary ,  and  Christian  service  can  for- 
nish  toward  the  emancipation  and  elevation  of  the  Indian. 
Dr.  Abbott  followed  with  a  brief  address. 

▲DDRS88  OF  DR.  ABBOTT. 

• 

It  seems  to  me  that  every  time  I  come  to  Mohonk  it  is  to  make  the  same  old  speech ; 
to  reaffirm  the  absolute  sovereignty  of  the  American  nation  over  every  foot  of  Amer- 
ican territory;  to  reassert  the  absolute  responsibility  of  the  American  Nation  for  the 
exercise  of  that  authority ;  to  claim  that  the  American  Nation  has  not  only  the  right, 
but  the  solemn  duty,  to  exercise  that  sovereignty ;  to  asst*rt  in  the  strongest  manner 
possible  that  it  can  by  no  means  rid  itself  of  that  responsibility,  alienate  that  sov- 
ereignty, excuse  itself  flrom  the  crime  of  misgovemmeut  in  any  part  of  the  national 
territory.  This  is  what  I  have  tried  to  reiterate.  We  have  made  treaty  after  treaty, 
by  which  we  agreed  that  certain  parts  of  tlie  national  territory  should  be  exempted 
from  the  National  Government,  that  they  should  be  forever  given  to  barbaric  tribes, 
and  that  we  as  a  nation  would  exercise  no  authority  in  that  portion  of  our  domain. 
I  do  not  stop  to  discuss  the  (|uestion  whether,  since  the  conditions  are  changed,  we 
have  not  a  right,  under  international  law,  to  set  those  treaties  aside.  I  do  not  stop 
to  discuss  the  question  whether  these  treaties  have  been  violated  by  the  other  par- 
ties to  the  treaties,  and  thus  have  been  practically  set  aside.  I  stand  on  the  broad 
doctrine  that  the  nation  has  no  right  whatever  to  alienate  its  sovereignty.  That 
is  something  the  nation  can  not  do.  If  that  attempt  has  been  made  m  the  past, 
our  duty  is  to  repent  of  the  national  sin  and  reform  the  national  wrong,  and  do  it 
instantly. 

There  are  certain  inalienable  rights,  our  Declaration  of  Independence  says.  There 
are  also  certain  inalienable  duties  wnioh,  in  the  providence  of  God,  have  been  laid 
upon  men  and  on  the  nation,  and  the  men  and  the  nation  can  by  no  means  escape 
from  them.  A  father  has  reposed  upon  him  the  duty  of  the  care  of  his  children.  It 
Is  not  possible  for  him,  when  his  boys  come  to  be  sixteen  or  eighteen,  to  wash  his 
hnnds  of  responsibility,  and  make  a  contract  with  them,  and  say,  **  You  can  go 
where  you  will  and  do  what  you  please,  and  I  have  no  longer  any  re8])onsibility." 
If  he  attempt-s  to  do  that,  the  courts  will  nevertheless  hold  him  responsible  for  that 
duty  which  God  and  the  law  have  combined  to  put  upon  him.  He  can  not  lay  it 
aside  if  he  would.  The  trustees  of  a  college  can  not  maKc  a  contract  with  the  boys 
of  the  college  and  say :  *'  We  will  not  be  responsible  for  the  government,  but  will 
leave  it  in  your  hands.  We  will  put  the  property  of  the  college  in  your  keeping, 
and  you  may  do  what  you  will  with  it."  They  may  do  it  experimentally  while  they 
hold  the  authority ;  but,  if  as  a  result  the  pro])erty  is  destroyed,  and  disorders  take 
place,  and  the  town  is  injured,  the  courts  will  say  to  the  trustees :  **  You  are  responsi- 
ble. You  can  not  transfer  that  responsibility.  The  trust  is  a  personal  trust.''  They 
have  said  it  again  and  again  in  like  cases.  If  the  municipal  corporation  of  the  city 
of  New  York  should  say  to  one  ward,  *' We  will  not  exercise  over  that  ward  any 
authority ;  we  will  make  a  contract  with  that  ward  that  we  will  not  disturb,  or  tax, 
or  repress  anything  there;  we  will  Iccive  houses  of  vice  to  flourish  and  liquor  saloons 
to  be  unmolested,"  the  State  of  New  York  would  have  something  to  say  to  that 
municipality.  It  would  say :  '*  You  can  not  do  this."  The  responsi  uility  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  whole  city  of  New  York  rests  upon  the  people  of  the  city.  It  is  a 
duty  which  tliey  can  not  relinquish,  a  responsibility  which  tney  can  not  alienate. 

God  has  put  the  responsibility  of  the  direction  and  control  of  this  continent  in  the 
hands  of  the  American  people ;  and  if  Congress  has  in  the  past  made  treaties  by  which 
it  is  agreed  to  pass  the  responsibility  of  the  Indian  Territory  into  the  hands  of  another 
power,  Congress  has  done  that  which  it  has  no  right  and  no  power  to  do;  and  we 
appeal  from  that  act  of  Congress  to  the  conscience  of  the  great  American  people  and 
demand  that  tbe  American  nation  shall  resume  the  sovereignty  which  the  Ameri- 
can nation  laid  down  and  exercise  the  authority  which  the  American  Congress  never 
had  a  right  to  alienate. 

You  remember  the  eloquent  tribute  which  one  of  our  Indian  speakers  made  to  the 
American  flag.  I  wondered,  when  I  heard  Senator  Dawes's  description  of  the  condi- 
tion of  affairs  in  the  Indian  Territory,  that  it  did  not  bring  the  olush  of  shame  to 
the  cheek,  and  a  feeling  of  remorse  to  the  heart,  that  here  was  a  Territory  under  onr 
niithority  in  which  there  were  no  stars  and  stripes,  no  stars  to  bring  hope  to  the  poor 
nnd  oppfcHsed  and  wronged  and  outlawed,  and  no  stripes  to  be  laid  on  the  back  of 
llie  criminal.  Our  flrst  duty  is  to  put  the  stars  and  stripes  up  again,  and  so  to  put 
them  up  that  every  star  shall  speak  hope  to  the  oppressed,  every  stripe  shall  speak 
warning  to  the  oppressor. 
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When  we  come  to  the  question  of  detail,  it  is  a  qaestion  of  cpreat  difficulty.  It  is 
oomplicated.  How  you  will  deal  with  all  tho  interests  that  have  grown  up  under 
this  xnisgovemmeut  is  the  difficult  question.  It  is  not  for  us  here  to  solve  it.  It 
certainly  is  not  for  me  to  attempt  to  throw  ]\fi(ht  upon  it.  I  stand  simply  for  this 
one  proposition,  that  the  nation  is  responsihlo  to  God  and  humanit}^  and  to  the 
fhtnre  for  every  inch  of  national  territory.  It  is  responsible  for  the  disgraceful 
scenes  of  barbarism  and  crime  which  are  going  on  to-night  in  the  Indian  Territory. 
We  are  no  more  to  go  and  ask  the  few  men  that  are  in  control  of  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory their  permission  to  rectify  the  wrong  than  we  are  to  go  to  the  Mormons  and  ask 
their  permission  to  abolish  polygamy  and  build  up  the  civilization  of  the  nation 
from  east  to  west  on  the  basis  of  a  Christian  home. 

It  has  been  said  here  that  the  Indian  problem  is  very  difficult.  It  seems  to  me 
that  Dr.  Strieby.  in  that  extremely  interesting  paper  which  he  read  this  morning, 
showed  us  very  forcibly  the  solution,  though  I  confess  I  did  not  follow  him  in  the  con- 
clusion which  he  drew  from  his  nremises.  England  had  her  aborigines  to  deal  with 
in  the  clans  of  the  H  ighlands.  We  have  our  aborigines  to  deal  with  in  the  red  men  of 
the  West.    The  one,  he  told  us,  was  perhaps  as  noble  as  the  other.    England  opened 

food  roads  through  the  Highlands.  We  built  a  fence  around  the  reservation  and 
ave  said  to  civilization,  ''Stop  when  you  get  to  this  fence.''  Eng^land  said  to  her 
Highland  clans,  ''You  must  work  or  starve.''  We  kept  our  aborigines  in  idleness, 
and  gave  them  rations.  England  said  to  her  clans,  *' If  you  can  not  iind  sources  of 
industry,  go  elsewhere,"  and  they  went,  «ind  became  noble  citizens  in  other  com- 
munities. We  said  to  the  red  man,  "  If  you  leave  your  reservation,  you  do  it  at  the 
risk  of  imprisonment,  if  not  at  the  risk  of  life."  England  enlisted  her  Highland 
clans  in  her  army,  and  set  them  fighting  for  their  native  land.  We  gave  arms  to  our 
red  men  to  fight  one  another  and  to  fi^ht  us.  England  abolished  the  Highland  tribe 
and  dethroned  the  Highland  chieftain.  We  acknowledged  the  red  man's  tribe  and 
upheld  the  red  man  in  his  chieftainship.  England  brought  her  tribes  under  thesame 
law  with  the  rest  of  her  population.  We  have  systematically  denied  law  to  the 
Indian,  and  then  wondered  that  he  was  an  outlaw.  I  believe  the  difference  between 
the  Highland  clan  and  the  North  American  Indian  is  due  not  to  the  difference  of  race, 
but  to  the  difference  between  English  statesmanship  and  American  politics.  I  want 
to  see  the  road  of  civilization  carried  through  the  reservation.  I  want  to  see  the 
Indian  told  that  he  must  work  or  he  must  starve.  I  want  tho  Indian  tribal  organ- 
ization destroyed  and  the  Indian  chieftain  remanded  to  private  individual  citi- 
zenship. I  want  the  Indian  taught  that  this  is  his  native  land  and  invited  to  pro- 
tect that  native  land  when  his  services  are  needed.  I  want  to  see  him  invited  to  come 
ont  from  the  reservation  and  mingle  with  his  fellow-citizens  with  the  same  freedom 
which  you  and  I  possess.  I  want  him  given  his  land  in  severalty,  not  because  the 
land  amounts  to  much,  but  because  the  home  amounts  to  everything,  and  the  indi- 
vidual allotment  is  the  foundation  for  the  home.  I  want  to  see  the  Indian  made 
subject  to  the  same  law  and  receive  tho  same  protection  of  the  same  law  that  is 
accorded  to  every  other  man  on  this  American  continent.  When  we  treat  the  red 
man  as  a  man,  when  we  trust  in  him  and  in  his  fellow-citizens,  when  we  give  to  him 
the  rights  which  we  claim  for  ourselves — the  right  to  life,  to  liberty,  to  property,  to 
home,  to  education — then,  and  not  till  then,  will  the  Indian  problem  be  solved. 

Discusbion  followed,  in  which  General  Morgan,  General  Howard,  Mr.  H.  M.  Jenkins, 
Mr.  Smiley,  and  others  took  part.  It  was  then  adopted  clause  by  clanse,  and  finally 
as  a  whole. 

Mr.  Frank  Wood.  I  do  wish  to  add  a  word  of  emphasis  as  to  t^e  importance  of 
Dr.  Eastman's  work.  I  have  received  a  letter  from  the  International  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  Committee  which  shows  that  this  most  hopeful  work  is  likely 
to  stop  for  the  lack  of  funds.  We  believe  in  all  the  various  forms  of  efibrt  for  the 
Indian  that  have  been  discussed  here;  but  the  hopeless  thing  to  me  is  that  these  are 
all  forms  of  work  of  white  men  for  Indians,  and  none  of  them  the  work  of  Indians 
for  Indians  except  this.  The  Indian  can  not  take  care  of  his  own  land.  He  can  not 
take  care  of  his  own  money.  He  has  to  have  someone  appointed  to  take  care  of 
him  and  to  get  justice  for  him.  Most  of  the  plans  proposed  here  would  still  keep 
the  Indian  in  a  state  of  pupilage.  When  is  this  to  stopf  The  only  work  brought 
before  ns  in  which  the  Indian  is  doing  something  for  himself  is  this  work — the  work 
of  one  man  among  these  Indians,  organizing  them  to  work  for  themselves.  He  has 
organized  during  the  past  year  over  forty  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations,  with 
from  25  to  100  members,  or  more  than  2,500  members  in  all.  They  are  associated  to 
carry  on  the  work  that  we  have  been  discussing  here,  and  avail  themselves  of  the 
power  of  organization  for  every  good  purpose;  and  Dr.  Eastman,  in  his  own  person, 
furnishes  them  an  object  lesson  as  to  what  they  may  become.  We  know  the  diffi- 
culty of  getting  law  for  them.  We  appreciate  all  the  obstacles.  The  greatest  dif- 
ficulty is  that  the  Indian  does  nothing  to  help  himself.  He  does  not  appreciate  the 
value  of  law,  and  when  he  has  it  does  not  know  what  to  do  to  secure  its  protection. 
These  young  Indians  will,  in  their  associations,  disc  ass  the  qnestion  of  citizienship  and 
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i&yr,  the  duty  of  Belf-government  and  self-snpport.  Is  not  this  the  best  preparation 
for  and  the  quickest  way  to  secure  law  f  If  secured  in  answer  to  their  own  demands, 
they  will  be  ready  to  use  law.  The  Youns  Men's  Christian  Association  work,  as 
described  by  Dr.  Eastman,  trains  and  develops  the  body,  mind,  and  soul.  This  is 
tome  the  most  important  and  hopeful  work  at  the  present  time  for  the  Indian.  Can 
you  not  do  something  to  bring  this  matter  before  your  churches,  or  can  you  not,  as 
individuals,  give  part  of  the  small  amount  needed  to  carry  it  onf  I  know  the  per- 
sonal sacrifice  that  Dr.  Eastman  has  made,  which  he  would  not  allude  to.  He  has  to 
give  up  a  profession  that  paid  him  more  than  twice  as  much  as  he  earns  from  this 
work,  and  Mrs.  Eastman  will  pardon  me  if  I  quote  her  as  saying,  that  it  is  the 
greatest  trial  of  her  life  that  she  has  to  be  separated  from  Dr.  Eastman  so  much, 
while  he  is  carrying  on  the  work;  but  they  are  willing  to  make  sacritices  for  the 
Indian  race.  Shall  we  let  the  work  stop  for  lack  of  funds  f  It  re({aires  about  $3,000 
a  year  to  carry  it  on.  Money  may  be  sent  to  the  general  secretary  of  international 
committee,  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  40  East  Twenty-third  street.  New 
York  City. 

Rev.  E.  H.  Rudd.  Mr.  Chairman  and  Friends :  I  should  be  untrue  to  the  deep  sense 
of  gratitude  that  I  feel  personally  were  I  not  in  some  way  to  express  my  appreciation 
of  this  congress,  and  what  I  hope  its  results  will  be  to  me,  and  if  God  shall  give  me  the 
voice  and  influence  which  shall  go  forth  to  influence  others.  I  speak  unknown  to  most 
of  you.  One  day  Bishop  Doane,  than  whom  there  is  no  more  earnest  laborer  in 
Christ's  vineyard,  was  standing  on  a  street  corner  in  Albany,  when  a  small  street 
urchin  came  up  to  him,  and,  looking  at  him,  studied  him  carefully.  At  last  he 
looked  up  in  the  bishop's  face,  and  said,  ''  Say,  Mister,  are  you  anybody  in  particu- 
lar? "  I  am  nobody  in  particular,  but  I  want  to  say  that  I  can  not  but  feel  that  I 
am  one  of  many  in  this  room  who  feel  a  deep  sense  of  gratitude  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smiley 
for  the  magnificent  work  they  have  done.  The  work  here  has  impressed  me  in  two 
or  three  regards.  Carey  gave  that  glorious  statement  to  the  world  which  has  inspired 
thousands  of  workers  when  he  said,  ''Attempt  great  things  for  God,  expect  great 
things  from  God;"  and  it  seems  to  me  that  that  is  the  motto  of  this  body  of  conse- 
crated men  and  women.  I  want  to  take  it  home  to  myself  and  follow  it  every 
day.  I  have  been  impressed  with  another  thing — the  fact  that  you  are  doing  some- 
thing for  the  elevation  of  the  Indian  which  is  making  the  Indian  incomparably 
higher  than  he  has  ever  been  in  the  past.  One  of  the  best  features  of  this  work  is 
that  you  are  working  along  practical,  common-serfse  lines;  and  we  want  more  and 
more  of  that  work,  not  only  among  Indians  and  negroes,  but  among  the  Chinese  and 
Japanese,  and  the  faraway  missions  of  the  sea.  The  things  that  are  good  for  them 
are  what  are  good  for  us.  Human  nature  is  the  same  under  any  color.  It  seems  to 
me  the  policy  of  the  men  and  women  working  in  this  conference,  aided  by  the  giant 
intellect  and  warm  heart  of  men  like  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  is  to  go  forward  steadily, 
with  faith  in  God.  You  have  put  at  the  forefront,  first,  midst,  and  last  the  gospel 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  the  means  of  solving  this  problem.  That  means  the 
gospel  in  church  on  the  Sabbath,  in  the  business  places  on  Monday,  Tuesday,  and 
Wednesday,  the  gospel  in  the  kitchen,  the  gospel  in  sweeping  a  room,  the  gospel 
when  you  are  receiving  your  friends  in  social  life — everywhere  and  always  the  gospel 
first.     Herein  lies  your  success. 

A  resolution  of  thanks,  accompanied  by  a  brilliant  speech,  was  offered  by  Mr. 
William  McElroy : 

"At  the  conclusion  of  the  Thirteenth  Annual  Conference  of  the  Indian  Associa- 
tion its  members,  impressed  with  a  sense  of  obligation  to  its  generous  host  for  all 
the  pleasure  and  comfort  afforded  indoors  and  out  of  doors  during  all  their  stay, 
desire  to  place  on  the  records  of  the  conference  the  following  expression : 

"  liesolvedj  That  we  extend  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smiley  our  thanks  and  our  hearty 
appreciation  of  the  princely  hospitality  so  generously  extended,  year  by  year,  to 
the  members  of  the  Indian  conference,  and  to  assure  them,  with  all  the  warmth  we 
may  express  in  words,  that  their  kindness  rivals  in  extent  and  charm  all  the  other 
attractions  of  Mohonk." 

Rev.  Henry  M.  Field  seconded  the  resolution  in  a  brief  a<ldress.  The  resolution 
was  then  unanimously  adopted. 

Mr.  Smiley  responded  in  a  few  appropriate  words;  but,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Smiley,  these  addresses  are  not  included  in  the  report,  out  of  respect  to  his  modesty. 

On  motion  Mr.  Frank  Wood  and  Mrs.  Isabel  C.  Barrows  were  elected  a  committee 
on  publication. 

On  motion  it  was  voted  that  President  Gates  be  authorized  to  name  the  usual  com- 
mittee to  go  to  Washington  in  behalf  of  the  Mohonk  conference,  when  necessary. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Austin  Abbott,  it  was  moved  that  the  chairman  of  the  conference 
be,  ex  officio,  a  member  of  the  committee  to  go  io  Washington. 

At  the  suggestion  of  President  Gates,  a  resolution  of  sympathy  with  Rev.  E.  E. 
Hale,  D.  D.,  on  the  loss  of  his  son,  was  passed  unanimously  by  a  rising  vote. 
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On  motion  of  Mr.  A.  K.  Smiley,  the  thanks  of  the  conference  were  voted  to  President 
Gates  for  his  ahle  services  as  presiding  officer. 

President  Gates.  Friends,  1  thank  you.  It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  preside  over 
people  who  are  bonnd  together  by  a  high  purpose. 

After  the  singing  of  the  hymn,  *'God  be  with  you  till  we  meet  again/'  the  confer- 
ence was  adJonmcKl. 

LiST  OF  MEMBERS. 

Abbott,  Dr.  Austin,  dean  of  law  school,  University  of  New  York,  16  East  Thirty- 
fourth  street,  and  Mrs.  Abbott. 
Abbott,  Rev.  Dr.  Edward,  president  Massachusetts  Indian  Rights  Association,  Cam- 

bridffe,  Mass.,  and  Mrs.  Abbott. 
Abbott,  Kev.  Dr.  Lyman,  editor  Outlook,  New  York  City,  110  Columbia  Heights, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  Mrs.  Abbott. 
Andrews,  President  E.  Benjamin,  Brown  University,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Arbnckle,  Mr.  John,  315  Clinton  avenue,  Brooklvn,  N.  Y. 
Atterbury,  Rev.  Dr.  W.  W.,  27  West  Thirty-eighth  street,  New  York  City. 
Austin,  Mrs.  L.,  891  Prospect  street,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Avery,  Miss  Myra  H.,  137  Academy  street,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
Barrows,  Mrs.  Isabel  C,  Boston,  Mass. 
Boyd,  Mr.  O.  E.,  recording  secretary  Board  Home  Missions  Presbyterian  Church,  New 

York  City,  and  Mrs.  Boyd. 
Brown,  Levi  K.,  clerk  Friends*  Yearly  Meeting,  Goshen,  Pa. 
Browning,  Hon.  D.  M.,  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Bruce,  Rev.  James  M.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  associate  pastor  Memorial  Baptist  Church, 

New  York  City,  and  Mrs.  Bruce. 
Cornell,  Miss  Amy,  Mohonk  Lake,  N.  Y. 
Capen,  Mrs.  Frank  S.,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 
Claflin,  Mrs.  William,  63  Moiiut  Venion  street,  Boston,  Mass. 
Cleveland,  Miss  Rose  Elizabeth,  Holland  Patent,  N.  Y. 
Coit,  Rev.  Joshua,  secietary  Massachusetts  Home  Missionary  Society,  9  Congreg^ 

tional  House,  and  Mrs.  Coit. 
Crannell,  Mrs.  W.  W.,  President  Albany  Indian  Association,  9  Hall  Place,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Cuming,  The  Misses,  28  West  Twelfth  street,  New  York  City. 
Cornell,  Miss  Mary  A.,  Mohonk  Lake,  N.  Y. 
Dawes,  Hon.  Henry  L.  aud  Mrs.,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 
Dawes,  Miss  Anna  L.,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 
Davis,  Mr.  Joshua  W.,  vice-president  Boston  Indian  Citizenship  Committee,  Newton, 

and  Mrs.  Davis. 
Dodge,  Miss  Dora  B.,  Remington  Station,  Cheyenne  Agency,  S.  Dak. 
Dreher,  Dr.  Julius  I).,  President  Roanoke  College,  Salem,  Va. 
Drury,  Rev.  J.  B.,  managing  editor  Christian  Intelligencer,  New  York  City,  and  Mrs. 

Drnry. 
Dunning,  Rev.  Dr.  A.  £.,  editor  the  Congregationalist,  Boston,  Maes. 
Dunning,  Mrs.  Albert  E.,  7  St.  John  street,  Boston,  Mass. 
Eastman,  Dr.  Charles  A.,  secretary  Indian   Department  international   committee 

Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  102  St.  Albans  street,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  and 

Mrs.  Eastman. 
Foster,  Rev.  Addison  P.,  Eastern  editor  the  Advance,  Boston,  Mass. 
Fountain,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gideon,  34  East  Sixty-fourth  street.  New  York  City. 
Field,  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  M.,  editor  the  Evangelist,  New  York  City,  and  Mrs.  Field. 
Fisk,  Mrs.  Clinton  B.,  175  West  Filty-eighth  street,  New  York  City. 
Frlssell,  Rev.  Dr.  H.  B.,  principal  Hampton  Agricultural  Institute,  Hampton,  Va. 
Frye,  Mrs.  Mvra  E.,  president  Maine  Indian  Association,  Woodfords,  Me. 
Gates,  President  Merrill  E.,  president  Amherst  College  and  chairman  Board  of 

United  States  Indian  Commissioners,  Amherst,  Mass. 
Hailmann,  Dr.  W.  N.,  Superintendent  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  Mrs. 

Hailmann. 
Hall,  Rev.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hector,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Hallock,  Rev.  J.  N.,  editor  Christian  Work,  New  York  City,  and  Mrs.  Ilallook 
Hamlin,  Rev.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  T.  S.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Harding,  Rev.  and  Mrs.  J.  W.,  Longmeadow,  Mass. 
Hardy,  Mr.  Alfred,  Indian  Rights  Association,  Farmington,  Conn. 
Harris,  Dr.  William  T.,  Commissioner  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  Mn. 

Harris. 
Hatfield,  the  Misses,  149  West  Thirty-fourth  street,  New  York  City. 
Hayes,  Miss  Fanny,  Fremont,  Ohio. 

Hine,  Mrs.  C.  C,  209  Washington  street,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
Horr,  Rev.  Dr.  George  E.,  editor  Watchman,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  Mrs.  Horr. 
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Howard,  Gen.  O.  O.  and  Mrs.,  Bnrlin^^n,  Vt. 

Hnntington,  Daniel,  49  East  Twentieth  street,  New  York  City. 

iTee,  Mrs.  Marie  E.,  president  New  Haven  Indian  Association,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Jackson,  Rev.  Dr.  Sbeldou,  general  agent  for  education  of  Alaska,  Washington,  D.  0- 

Jacobs,  Hon.  Jose^ih  F.,  member  Hoard  Indian  Commissioners,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Jenkins,  Howard  and  Mrs.,  editor  Friends'  Intelligencer  and  Journal,  Pfailad^- 
phi  a.  Pa. 

Leupp,  Mr.  Francis  E.,  Washington  agent  Indian  Rights  Association,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

Lyon,  Hon.W.  H.,  member  Board  United  States  Indian  CommissionerR,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

MacArthur,  Mrs.  Robert  S.  and  Miss,  358  West  Fifty  sevenUi  street,  New  Yoric  City. 

McElroy,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  E.,  State  street,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

McElro^,  Hon.  William  H.,  236  West  Seventy-fourth  street.  New  York  City. 

Mc Williams,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  W.,  39  South  INortland  avenne,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Meserve,  Charles  F.,  president  Shaw  University,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  and  Mrs.  Meseive. 

Morgan,  Rev.  Dr.  T.  J.,  corresponding  secretary,  American  Baptist  Home  MiasioDMy 
Society,  New  York  City,  and  Mrs.  Morgan. 

Morse,  Professor  and  Mrs.  Anson  D.,  Amherst  College,  Amherst,  Mass. 

Moss,  Rev.  Lemuel,  pastor  Baptist  church,  Woodbury,  N.  J. 

Peck,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cyrus,  85  North  Fifth  street,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Pratt,  Capt.  Robert  H.,  superintendent  Indian  industrial  school,  Carlisle,  Pa.,  and 
Mrs.  Pratt. 

Quinton,  Mrs.,  Amelia  S.,  president  Women's  National  Indian  Association,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Ridley,  Mrs.  Edward,  Hotel  Endicott,  New  York  Citv. 

Riggs,  Rev.  Thomas  S.,  Dakota  Mission,  Oahe,  S.  Dak. 

Riggs,  Rev.  Dr.  A.  L.,  San  tee  Normal  and  Training  School,  San  tee  Agency,  Nebr. 

Rndd,  Rev.  Edward  U.,  pastor  First  Presbyterian  church,  Albion,  N.  Y. 

Skinner,  Hon.  Charles  R.,  State  superintendent  public  instruction,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and 
Mrs.  Skinner. 

Smiley,  Mr.  Alfred  H.,  Lake  Minnewaska,  N.  Y. 

Smiley,  Miss  Sarah  F.,  406  West  Twentieth  street,  New  York  City. 

Smiley,  Hon.  Albert  K.,  member  board  United  States  Indian  Commissioners,  Lake 
Mohonk,  and  Mrs.  Smiley. 

Smith,  Miss  Helen  S.,  17  West  Seventeenth  street.  New  York  City. 

Strieby,  Rev.  Dr.  M.  E.,  corresponding  secretary  American  Missionary  AssociatioD, 
New  York  City. 

Thomnson,  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Dr.  Charles  L.,  54  East  Sixty-ninth  street,  New  York  City. 

Van  Slyke,  Rev.  Dr.  J.  G.,  First  Reformed  church,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 

Warner,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Lucien  C,  2042  Fifth  avenue.  New  York  City. 

Welsh,  Mr.  Herbert,  corresponding  secretary  Indian  Rights  Association,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

West,  Prof.  Charles  E.  and  Miss,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Whittlesey,  Gen.  E.,  secretary  board  United  States  Indian  Commissioners,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  and  Mrs.  Whittlesey. 

Wood,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry,  Mount  Kisco,  N.  Y. 

Wood,  Mr.  Frank,  member  Boston  Indian  Citizenship  Committee,  352  Washington 
street,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  Mrs.  Wood. 

Wortman,  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Dr.  Denis,  pastor  Reformed  church,  Saugerties,  N.  Y. 

Wynkoop,  Mr.  Francis  and  Miss,  159  West  Twenty-first  street.  New  York  City. 


JOURNAL  OF  THE  TWENTY-FIFTH  ANNUAL  CONFERENCE  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  BOARD  OF  INDIAN  COMMISSIONERS  WITH  REPRESENTATIVES 
OF  MISSIONARY  BOARDS  AND  INDIAN  ASSOCIATIONS. 


The  conference  met  at  the  Ebbitt  House,  Washinffton,  D.  C,  at  10  a.  m.,  January  15, 
1896.  President  Gates  being  absent  on  account  of  sickness,  Hon.  Darwin  K.  Jamea 
was  elected  chairman  for  the  day. 

Mr.  James  welcomed  the  Commissioners  and  the  representatives  of  the  missionary 
societies,  and  asked  Rev.  Dr.  Pitzer  to  open  the  session  with  prayer.  After  prayer 
by  Dr.  Pitzer,  the  foHowing  business  conmiittee  was  appointee : 

Commisaioner  F.  £.  Lenpp,  Messrs.  C.  J.  Ryder  and  C.  S.  Meserve,  Miss  Alice  C. 
Fletcher,  and  Mrs.  £.  VVistar. 

Reports  from  the  religious  societies  were  then  called  for.  The  first  submitted  waa 
by  Gen.  T.  J.  Morgan,  secretary  of  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society: 

REPORT  OF  T.  J.  MORGAN. 

I  submit  the  following  statement  of  missionary  and  educational  work  carried  on 
among  the  Indians  by  the  Baptists.  There  are  four  Baptist  missionary  organizations 
which  carry  on  this  work :  first,  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society,  with 
headquarters  in  New  York;  second,  the  Woman's  American  Baptist  Home  Mission 
Society,  with  headquarters  in  Boston;  third,  the  Women's  Baptist  Home  Mission 
Society,  with  headquarters  in  Chicago;  fourth,  the  Home  Mission  BoArd  of  the 
Southern  Baptist  Convention,  with  headquarters  in  Atlanta,  Ga.  Of  the  latter  I  am 
unable  to  give  you  any  information,  as  I  have  not  the  facts  before  me;  nor  ami 
able  to  speak  definitely  of  the  work  done  by  the  society  with  headquarters  in  Chi- 
cago, as  {heir's  is  an  independent  work ;  it  consists,  however,  chiefiy  in  the  employ- 
ment of  a  few  women  missionaries.  The  New  England  society  works  in  cooperation 
with  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society  and  is  included  in  what  I  shall 
say  of  the  work  done  by  the  society  whose  secretary  I  am. 

Our  work  is  confined  exclusively  to  the  Indians  living  in  Indian  and  Oklahoma 
Territories.    At  present  we  have  no  missions  among  any  other  body  of  Indians. 

Our  work  is  two-fold,  missionary  work  proper  and  educational  work.  Our  prin- 
cipal missions  are  amon^  the  Cherokees,  Choctaws,  Chickasaws,  Creeks,  Seminoles. 
Delawaree,  Wichitas,  Kiowas,  Comanches,  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes,  and  Sac  ana 
Fox.  Rev.  J.  S.  Murrow,  D.  D.,  Atoka,  Ind.  T.,  is  the  general  superintendent  in 
charge  of  our  Indian  missionary  work.  He  reports  76  churches,  46  houses  of  worship, 
63  oraained  ministers,  4,538  members,  and  27  Sunday  schools  with  1.053  pupils.  Most 
of  the  Indian  Baptists  are  gathered  into  distinctively  Indian  churcnes  and  have  their 
own  native  pastors.  In  some  instances  Indians  are  members  of  white  churches  and 
in  other  cases  white  people  are  members  of  Indian  churches.  The  organization, 
polity,  discipline,  and  general  character  of  these  Indian  churches  do  not  di£fer  essen- 
tially from  that  of  frontier  white  Baptist  churches.  There  is,  I  think,  on  the  whole, 
a  steady  advance  in  the  development  of  religious  character. 

Within  the  last  three  years  four  new  missions  have  been  established:  One  quite 
recently  among  the  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes  in  Oklahoma;  one  near  Fort  Sill, 
among  the  Comanches,  and  two  among  the  Kiowas — one  near  Rainv  Mountain  ana 
the  other  on  Elk  Creek,  in  the  southwestern  part  of  Oklahoma.  The  ^lan  of  these 
missions  is  substantially  this :  The  Indians  hiftve  consented  to  the  setting  apart  at 
each  station  of  160  acres  of  land.  This  we  have  inclosed  with  a  substantial  wire 
fence^  with  cross  fences,  and  a  portion  of  it  has  been  broken  and  brought  under  cul- 
tivation. At  each  station  there  has  been  erected  a  missionary's  residence  and  a  ohwel : 
wells  have  been  snnk,  cisterns  constructed,  10  acres  at  each  place  planted  in  aait 
trees,  and  a  beginning  made  for  the  development  of  ^rdens  for  vegetables  and 
flowers.  Our  thought  is  that  each  of  these  mission  stations  shaJl  be  an  object  les- 
son to  the  Indians,  presenting  to  them  properly  cultivated  farms  and  attractive, 
civilized  homes.  The  influence  of  these  stations  has  already  been  helpful  in  stimu- 
lating them  to  more  intelligent  and  systematic  efforts  to  improve  their  own  homes. 

Our  educational  work  is  carried  on  in  a  primary  school  among  the  Wichitas,  at 
Anadarko,  Okla.,  with  an  enrollment  of  40  boarding  pupils,  and  academic  work  al 
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Tahlequah,  with  an  enrollment  of  abont  100;  at  Atoka,  with  an  enrollment  of  abont 
21,  and  higher  academic  work  at  Bacone,  with  an  enrollment  of  100  (these  latter  are 
in  the  Indian  Territory).  We  are  spending  for  missionary  work  about  $5,000  anna- 
ally,  and  for  educational  purposes  about  $10,000,  and  we  regard  the  results  as  very 
satisfactory,  considering  the  limited  amonut  that  we  are  able  to  expend.  While  the 
Roman  Catholics  are  receiving  from  the  public  Treasury,  the  present  year,  $908,000, 
and  during  the  last  eleven  vears  have  received  from  the  same  sources  $3,430,157.  the 
Baptists  have  prosecuted  their  work  independently,  neither  asking  nor  desiring  any 
governmental  subsidy.  (We  are  hoping  and  expecting  that  this  gross  favoritism  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States  Government  will  be  brought  to  a  speedy  end.) 

REPORT  FOR  THE  AMERICAN  MISSIONARY  ASSOCIATION. 

[Rev.  C.  J.  Ryder,  D.  D.,  correspondiifg  secretary.] 

STATISTICS  AND  GENERAL  FACTS. 

In  reporting  the  year's  work  of  the  American  Missionary  Association  among  the 
Indians,  certain  general  facts  and  compreheusive  statistics  challenge  our  attention. 


Cbnrcben 

Ifembersbip 

Schools 

Missionaries  and  teachers 


1893. 

1895. 

12 

14 

782 

905 

12 

21 

90 

80 

Total  pnpils 

Snnday  school  scholars 
Out  stations 


1895. 


578 

1,400 

23 


REDUCED  SUPPORT. 


Remarkable  and  significant  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  work  of  the  American 
Missionary  Association  in  its  Indian  field  during  the  past  three  years.  In  the  first 
place,  the  financial  basis  of  the  Indian  work  is  radically  changed.  By  the  action  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  association  held  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  October,  1892,  all 
Government  appropriations  have  been  declined  by  this  association.  The  accom- 
panying table  shows  what  this  change  involved : 


Paid  by  American  Missionary  Association 
Paid  by  United  States  Government 

Total 


1892-93. 


$31, 497. 80 
26,383.06 


67, 880. 66 


1893-d4. 


$43,546.60 


1894-05. 


$41, 406. 85 


43,546.60 


41,406.85 


In  1891-92  and  1 892-93  $22,000  in  round  numbers  were  received  from  the  United  States 
Qovemment  for  the  support  of  Indian  pupils  in  American  Missionary  Association 
schools.     Since  then  not  ono  cent  has  been  received  from  this  source  for  this  purpose. 

This  loss  of  so  large  a  fund  has  been  disastrous  in  two  respects.  In  the  first  place, 
the  appropriation  by  the  association  from  the  current  income  was  necessarily 
increased  by  about  $12,000.  The  amount  appropriated  with  this  large  increase,  how- 
ever, was  $16,000  less  than  that  which  has  been  formerly  expended,  including  the 
Government  fund.  This  was  a  loss  of  25  per  cent,  and  meant  a  pitiful  retrenchnient 
in  the  work. 

METHODS  OF  WORK. 

The  general  forms  and  methods  of  work  are  similar  to  those  which  have  been 
adopted  by  the  association  in  other  years.  The  schools  have  been  conducted  with  a 
decreased  force  on  account  of  financial  stringency,  but  with  great  effectiveness.  In 
the  regular  grades  of  school  work  the  conditions  and  requirements  have  been  more 
rigid.  Many  have  been  turned  away  who  could  not  be  accommodated  on  the  reduced 
appropriation,  and  this  has  given  the  principals  and  teachers  opportunity  to  select 
the  best. 

This  is  an  heroic  and  almost  cruel  method.  The  following  letter  recently  came  to 
the  superintendent  of  one  of  our  schools : 

"Rosebud  Agency, 
**  Stearns,  S.  Dak.,  October  21, 1895, 

"Mt  Dear  A.  L.  Riggs:  I  am  going  to  write  you  this  afternoon  now  is  want  me  to 
coming  back.  I  will  coming  back.  And  please  I  want  to  come  back  very  much, 
because  I  want  to  learn  something,  and  then  I  will  stay  at  home.    So  please  I  want 
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to  come  back  to  school  again,  and  please  answer  me  soon  as  yon  can  and  tell  me 
if  want  me  to  come  back  or  not,  and  we  are  well  and  safe  th^  same  as  ever.  And 
how  you  getting  along  nowf  I  will  now  close,  with  best  wishes  and  love  to  you 
all  from 

"Emma  W.  Buffalo  Chief." 

This  illustrates  the  condition  in  all  of  our  schools  since  the  retrenchments  were 
made  to  meet  the  decreased  income. 

SANTEE  NORMAL  TRAINING   SCHOOL,  NEBRASKA. 

At  Santee  normal  training  school  the  normal  department  has  been  reenforced 
through  the  exceptional  skill  and  broad  educational  knowledge  of  the  principal.  He 
writes  me  under  recent  date  that  the  students  have  never  done  as  good  work  or 
accomplished  as  good  results  as  they  are  doiug  now.  The  very  fact  of  having  a 
school  planted  where  the  Indian(\are  is  illustrated  from  the  experience  of  the  year 
at  Santee.  Classes  from  the  (loverument  school  in  chemistry,  and  classes  from  the 
district  school  have  been  taught  at  Santee,  thus  broadening  the  work  and  reaching 
a  much  larger  field  than  would  be  indicated  by  the  enrollment  of  the  school. 

At  Oahe,  S.  Dak.,  although  the  superintendent  of  the  mission,  Rev.  T.  L.  Riggs, 
has  been  sufiering  from  the  painful  affliction  that  laid  him  aside  last  year,  he  has, 
nevertheless,  visited  the  ontstatious  and  reported  the  work  in  this  large  field. 

The  work  at  Fort  Berthold,  N.  Dak.,  has  developed  as  largely  as  would  be  possible 
under  the  restrictions  fixed  by  the  straitened  financial  condition. 

The  mission  at  Elbow  Woods,  which  is  now  the  Government  agency,  has  been 
reenforced  by  the  transfer  of  one  of  our  most  experienced  and  wise  missionaries  from 
Santee.    She  reports  that  the  work  opens  encouragingly. 

In  industrial  work,  which  the  American  Missionary  Society  has  always  made  a 
prominent  feature  of  its  educational  work,  there  have  been  good  resnlts.  A  report 
from  the  superintendent  of  carpentering  at  Santee,  which  was  recently  received  at 
our  office,  is  significant  in  two  respects:  First,  as  showing  the  careful  and  detailed 
industrial  instructiou  which  is  being  given,  and,  secondly,  as  illustrating  again  the 
fact  that  when  a  school  is  situated  among  the  Indians  the  Christian  influence  of  an 
industrial  teacher,  even,  will  be  much  broader  than  would  be  possible  under  other 
conditions.  This  superintendent  of  an  industrial  department  has  been  teaching  the 
boys  ^^ sawing  and  planing,  mortising  and  tenon,  dovetailing,  inlaying  and  turning, 
as  well  as  the  more  common  carpenter  work."  Ho  has  also  carried  on  aggressive 
Christian  work,  holding  Sunday  schools  in  neighboring  communities  among  the 
Indians  and  whit«  people. 

The  unique  and  new  work  reported  last  year  as  inaugurated  by  Prof.  F.  B.  Riggs, 
of  Santee,  which  we  named  the  work  of  the  "educational  missionary,"  has  been 
pushed  with  considerable  vi^or.  The  educational  missionary  has  gone  over  the 
prairies  and  gathered  the  Indians  at  various  points,  giving  them  illnstrated  lectures 
on  the  progress  of  civilization,  showing  how  the  tepee  may  develop  into  the  fine 
houses  of  our  largo  cities;  illustrating  also  by  the  stereoptlcon  the  life  of  Christ, 
impressing  them  as  they  could  not  otherwise  be  impressed  with  these  important 
lessons  in  civilization  and  Christianization.  He  bus  just  been  absent  from  the  school 
on  an  extended  trip  through  the  Bad  River,  Cheyenne,  and  Moreau  River  country. 
In  connection  with  this  stereopticon  exhibit,  lectures  on  chemistry  and  physics,  with 
simple  experiments,  are  given  to  the  Indians.  These  experiments  do  more  to  clear 
the  minds  of  the  Indians  of  their  superstitious  regard  for  natural  phenomena  and 
rob  the  medicine  man  of  his  mischievous  and  tyrannical  influence  over  them  on 
account  of  his  wonder  working  than  any  other  influence.  The  reports  of  this  cam- 
paign are  not  only  interesting,  they  are  thrilling.  Just  a  word  from  a  recent  letter: 
"My  programme  was  a  popular-science  lecture  with  the  most  attractive  demonstra- 
tion, and  on  Sunday  night  a  big  special  meeting,  with  music  and  aronsement.  The 
science  demonstrations  awaken  the  people  and  start  them  to  something.  The  plan 
proves  a  great  success." 

We  have  also  organized  in  connection  with  Santee  a  "corresponding  institute," 
of  which  there  are  now  56  members,  largely  Indian  boys  and  girls,  scattered  over  the 
reservations  in  constant  correspondence  with  the  superint'Cndent  at  Santee,  keeping 
up  their  work  and  keeping  in  touch  with  him  so  that  there  is  a  quickening  of  the 
desire  for  more  study  and  intellectual  development,  and  a  strong  holding  to  the 
better  life.  Mr.  Riggs  is  so  situated  that  he  can  go  out  upon  the  prairie  and  visit 
these  graduates  and  other  students  who  have  left  the  school  and  so  assist  potentially 
in  their  continued  development  and  improvement.  This  educational  missionary 
work  is  unique,  and  peculiar  to  the  American  Missionary  Association,  and  hasprovea 
a  great  success. 

In  church  work  there  has  also  been  encouraging  progress.  The  membership  has 
increased  more  largely  than  is  true  of  the  same  number  of  churches  in  surrounding 
localities. 
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In  many  chnrclies  there  has  been  qniet  work,  snch  as  nsnally  characterizes  a  moral 
movement  among  the  Indians,  which  has  resulted  in  the  ingathering  of  a  goodly 
nnmber  of  these  red  people. 

The  Rowing  determination  of  the  part  of  the  Indian  Christians  to  be  self-helpfhl 
and  to  become  sulf-supporting  is  one  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  in  our  American 
Missionary  Association  work.  Three  different  churches  have  gathered,  among  their 
own  Indian  membership  from  $300  to  $600  each  and  placed  it  in  bank  to  build  their 
own  houses  of  worship. 

At  Cherry  Creek,  S.  Dak.,  the  Indians  contributed  $1,000  toward  their  church 
building.  They  gave  of  their  small  means  generously  and  with  self-sacrificing 
devotion.  This  same  spirit  characterizes  the  larger  part  of  the  membership  of  these 
Indian  churches. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  the  hospital  at  Fort  Tates,  N.  Dak.,  has  been  again 
oi>ened  this  year.  The  members  of  this  honorable  commission  are  familiar  with  the 
excellent  work  accomplished  in  this  hospital.  When  the  serious  retrenchment  was 
found  necessary  on  the  part  of  the  American  Missionary  Association  the  hospital 
was  discontinued.  Special  funds  have  been  contributed,  however,  which  will  con- 
duct it  at  least  a  year  and  a  half,  and  an  excellent  physician,  Miss  L.T.  Black,  M.  D., 
a  graduate  of  Ann  Arbor  Medical  College,  having  had  experience  in  active  practice 
for  several  years,  has  been  appointed  to  and  entered  upon  this  work.  This  hospital 
especially  provides  for  the  Hiiffering  women  and  children  of  the  Indian  people  who 
gather  at  Fort  Yates.  It  is  of  incalculable  value.  We  are  hoping  that  funds  will 
come  into  the  treasury  so  as  to  make  it  possible  to  carry  on  this  work  continuously, 
and  not  in  the  interrupted  way  which  has  been  necessary  in  the  last  few  years. 

The  outstations  of  the  association  have  largely  multiplied.  The  association  has 
demonstrated  in  its  work  pretty  surely  that  a  Christian  Indian  with  his  wife,  gath- 
ering^ the  children  from  the  neighboring  tepees  and  cottages  and  giving  them  their 
first  instruction  in  the  elements  of  Christian  education  (for  it  is  among  these  influ- 
ences distinctively  and  positively  Christian)  is  to  be  the  ultimate  solution  of  primary 
Christian  training  for  these  people.  There  has  been  an  increase  in  the  enrollment 
of  these  outstation  schools  of  more  than  100  per  cent,  which  we  deem  very  encour- 
aging. 

The  effect  of  this  missionary  work  upon  the  life  and  character  of  the  Indian  is 
manifest. 

Individually  he  is  gradually  acquiring  (1)  higher  ideals,  (2)  purer  morals,  (3)  love 
of  home,  and  (4)  Christian  altruism. 

In  the  community  lii'e  of  the  tribes  the  Christian  Indian  is  proving  this  radical 
change  in  his  character  by  practical  illustrations  of  Christian  service.  (1)  He  is 
teaching  his  own  schools,  (2)  helping  in  the  building  of  his  own  meeting  houses,  (3) 
planting  missions  among  his  people,  and  (4)  more  and  more  sustaining  his  native 
missionaries. 

To  be  sure,  the  Christian  Indians  are  few  in  comparison  with  the  great  mass  gath- 
ered in  these  many  tribes.  It  is  a  little  leaven  in  an  enormous  lump;  but  that  it  is 
working,  these  facts  abundantly  prove.  These  hopeful  results,  prophetic  of  those 
much  larger  in  the  future,  are  the  glory  and  the  crown  of  the  Christian  missionary. 

ALASKA. 

Last  year  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lopp  resumed  their  work  as  our  missionaries  at  Cape 
Prince  of  Wales,  Alaska.  The  year  has  been  the  most  prosperous  and  successtnl 
which  has  been  experienced  in  our  Arctic  work.  The  enrollment  in  the  schools  was 
142,  and  the  average  attendance  108 — a  very  favorable  showing.  Mrs.  Lopp  has  also 
conducted  private  classes  of  advanced  pupils  and  has  taught  the  girls  in  knitting 
and  sewing. 

The  herd  of  reindeer  now  numbers  174,  an  increase  of  74.  No  difficulty  has  been 
experienced  in  their  management. 

Early  in  the  winter  the  natives  became  much  interested  in  religion.  On  invitation 
a  teacher  and  two  interpreters  came  from  the  Swedish  Evangelical  Mission  on  Norton 
Sound  and  religious  services  were  held  in  the  schoolhouse  in  the  daytime  and  also 
in  the  evening.  In  a  few  weeks  a  sufficient  nnmber  gave  evidence  of  conversion  to 
Ood  to  call  for  a  Sunday  afternoon  prayer  meeting.  Many  of  them  came  to  know 
fh)m  experience  in  their  own  hearts  that  God  can  answer  the  prayer  of  a  poor  Eskimo 
Indian. 

Cape  Prince  of  Wales  being  the  metropolis  for  Arctic  Alaska,  our  missionaries  have 
freonent  opportunities  to  tefi  the  "  Old  Story"  to  many  visiting  natives.  Mr.  Lopp 
maae  sled  .jonrneys  to  the  homes  to  which  the  converts  had  returned  and  found  them 
observing  Sunday  and  anxious  to  be  taught  more  about  Jesus. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lopp  have  returned  to  their  homes  in  the  States,  where  they  will 
remain  for  the  year.  Want  of  funds  prevents  the  association  from  sending  mission- 
aries to  Alaska  this  year,  but  the  Government  has  sent  teachers  to  Cape  Frinoe  of 
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Wales  at  its  own  expense  and  under  its  control.  Mr.  Lopp  saw  them  before  he 
started  for  Lome,  and  writes:  ''  I  am  well  pleased  witLthem  and  feel  confident  they 
will  be  successful.''  The  association  does  not  intend  to  abandon  the  mission,  and 
hopes  that  money  may  come  in  so  as  to  warrant  the  renewal  of  the  work  there  next 
year. 

REPORT  BY  DR.  W.  G.  LANGFORD. 

Statement  of  work  among  the  Indians  under  the  care  of  the  Protestant  Epieoopal  Church  in 

the  United  States  of  America. 

In  Alaska  we  have  8  nussionaries — 3  at  Anvik,  3  at  Fort  Adams,  and  2  at  Point 
Hope.  A  bishop  has  recently  been  consecrated  for  this  jurisdiction,  who,  with  his 
wife  and  family  and  a  presbyter  and  his  wife,  are  expecting  to  leave  for  Juneau  this 
month. 

In  Florida  Bishop  Gray  conducts  a  work  among  the  Seminoles. 

The  work  in  the  Indian  Territory,  under  the  charge  of  Bishop  Brooke,  is  oared  for 
among  the  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sanford  and  the  Rev.  David 
Pendleton  Oakerhater,  a  Cheyenne  deacon. 

The  work  in  Minnesota,  under  the  direction  of  Bishop  Whipple  and  his  coadjutor, 
Bishop  Gilbert,  assisted  by  the  Rev.  J.  A.  GilHllan,  archdeacon,  is  so  well  known 
that  it  needs  no  special  mention.  There  are  11  mission  stations,  which  are  cared  for 
by  5  presbyters,  6  deacons,  and  3  catechists. 

In  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  Bishop  Kendrick  is  working  among  the  Navajoee  at 
Fort  Defiance,  where  he  has  a  hospital.    The  Navajoes  number  from  18,000  to  20,000. 

In  North  Dakota  Bishop  Walker  is  conducting  work  at  Fort  Totten,  attended  in 
part  by  the  inmates  of  the  Government  school,  and  at  a  point  10  miles  south  of  the 
agency.  There  are  Chippewas,  Sioux,  Mandans,  Arickarees,  Gros  Ventres,  and 
Crees  in  the  congregation.  At  the  mission  on  the  Devil's  Lake  Reservation,  in 
charge  of  the  Rev.  W.  I).  Rees,  the  attendants  are  all  Sioux,  some  of  them  being 
men  who  had  nart  in  the  Sioux  massacre  of  1862.  They  are  partially  civilized  now 
and  some  of  them  are  Christians.  There  are  about  250  Sioux  connected  with  the 
mission  at  the  Cannon  Ball.  In  the  Turtle  Mountains  Mr.  Salt,  a  licensed  lay  reader, 
holds  services  for  the  Chippewas  resident  there.  A  large  number  of  full-bloods  ana 
of  half-breeds  are  interested. 

In  South  Dakota,  under  the  charge  of  Bishop  Hare,  there  are  missions  among  the 
Sissetons,  Wahpetons,  Santees,  Yanktons,  Lower  Brnles,  Yanktonnais,  Blaokfeet, 
Sans  Arcs,  Oncpapas,  Minneconjoux,  Two  Kettles,  Upper  Brules,  and  Ogalallas.  The 
Indians  with  whom  the  missionaries  have  had  to  deal  were  some  of  the  wildest  and 
most  reckless  of  our  North  American  tribes,  and  were  scattered  over  a  district  some 
parts  of  which  wore  twelve  da^s'  travel  distant  from  others.  There  are  four  board- 
ing schools  in  this  jurisdiction  in  successful  operation  among  these  Indians,  in  which 
live  over  200  children,  and  the  buildings  are  commodious  and  substantial.  The 
average  attendance  for  the  past  fiscal  year  was  as  follows:  St.  Paul's  school,  47;  St. 
Mary's  school,  50;  St.  Johus  school,  52;  St.  Elizabeth's  school,  34;  each  school  nav- 
ing  oeen  filled  to  its  utmost  capacity.  During  the  last  year  nine  Indians  were  can- 
didates for  holy  orders,  and  three  Indians,  viz,  Victor  Renville,  a  Sisseton,  Joseph 
Marshall,  a  Brule,  and  John  Wahoyapi,  a  Minneconjou,  were  ordained  to  the  dea- 
conate.  These  men  have  been  trained  and  tested  in  practical  work  for  periods  rang- 
ing ftom  eight  to  twelve  years  and  have  not  been  found  wanting.  In  May  last  the 
Rev.  J.  W.  Cook  completed  a  service  of  twenty-five  years  in  the  Niobrara  missionary 
field,  when  the  bishop  with  a  number  of  the  clergy  assembled  to  mark  the  event  by 
suitable  services  and  words  of  congratulation.  There  are  in  South  Dakota  in  the 
Indian  field  19  clergyman,  66  catechists  and  helpers,  48  churches  and  chapels,  37 
stations,  and  36  residences.  Many  of  these  ''residences"  are  only  little  cottages, 
costing  from  $150  upward,  but  they  provide  some  sort  of  a  habitation  for  the  min- 
ister or  catechist.  Last  year  there  were  306  confirmations  among  the  Indians.  There 
were  no  debts  of  any  kind  resting  upon  any  of  the  buildings  (chnrches,  parsonages, 
boarding  schools)  at  the  close  or  the  year.  The  Indian  women,  besides  ''giving  to 
the  poor,"  caring  for  the  support  of  the  native  ministry  and  the  insurance  and 
improvement  of  their  little  churches,  have  sent  loving  gifts  to  China,  for  the 
orphanage  and  the  home  for  Bible  women.  Their  offerings  the  past  year  amounted 
to  $3,630. 

In  Wisconsin  the  oldest  Indian  missionary  work  of  the  church  is  carried  on  among 
the  Oneidas.  There  are  at  work  on  the  reservation  the  Rev.  S.  S.  Burleson,  bis  family, 
the  Rev.  Cornelius  Hill,  an  Indian  recently  ordained,  and  two  mission  sisters  of  the 
Society  of  the  Holy  Nativity,  one  of  whom  is  a  trained  nurse.  The  sisters  have 
charge  of  the  new  hospital  which  has  been  built,  but  is  not  fully  equipped.  There 
is  conducted  daily  a  mission  school,  where  the  best  men  of  the  tribe  have  received 
their  education.    The  congregation  is  made  up  of  1,000  baptized  souls  and  nearly  200 
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commnnicants,  and  these  are  scattered  through  the  woods  over  an  area  12  miles  by  9. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Burleson  is  the  physician  and  surgeon  of  the  tribe  as  well  as  its  priest. 
By  the  action  of  the  board  of 'missions  in  1892,  confirmed  by  the  action  of  the  mis- 
sionary council  in  1894,  the  church  declined  longer  to  receive  Goyemment  aid  in  its 
work  among  the  Indians.  Yet  notwithstanding  this,  there  is  charged  to  the  Episco- 
pal Church  something  over  $2,000  in  the  report  of  the  honorable  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs  for  1895.  This  money  is  not  received  by  the  society  which  represents 
the  church  and  should  not  be  so  charged  as  to  imply  that  the  church  is  acting  in  vio- 
lation of  its  deliberate  and  published  action  by  which  it  surrendered  not  a  part  bat 
the  whole  of  the  Government  appropriation. 

SOCIETY  OF  ORTHODOX  FRIENDS. 

The  report  from  the  Society  of  Orthodox  Friends  was  made  by  Mr.  E.  M.  Wistar, 
who  spoke  as  follows :  The  larger  part  of  the  work  for  the  Indian,  of  which  I  have 
definite  knowledge,  is  that  which  is  being  conducted  by  the  associated  executive 
committee  of  Friends  on  Indian  Affairs.  This  associated  committee  is  composed  of 
delegates  accredited  to  it  from  nine  yearly  meetings,  and  from  the  Philadelphia 
Indian  Aid  Association,  which  is  made  up  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting. 
Our  work  is  mainly  in  Oklahoma  and  in  the  Indian  Territory.  There  are  in  those 
two  districts  21  meetings  of  Friends,  all  of  which  are  attended  by  Indians.  Some 
of  these  meetings  are  held  as  often  as  three  times  a  week  and  all  once  a  week,  some 
twice.  There  are  about  450  Indian  members  in  those  two  Territories,  besides 
many  other  attenders.  During  the  year  there  have  been  on  an  average  55  family 
visits  made  each  month  by  representatives  of  Friends,  who  are  in  the  support  of 
the  associated  committee.  These  are  all  ministers  of  the  gospel.  There  are  6  places 
where  midweek  prayer  meetings  have  been  held  and  attended  by  Indians.  There 
are  9  Bible  classes  held  once  a  week  and  attended  by  Indians,  although  not  exclu- 
sively for  them.  We  have  our  superintendents  directly  appointed  by  the  associated 
oommittee,  George  N.  Hartley  and  his  wife,  L.  Ella  Hartley,  who  have  been 
actively  in  the  field  the  past  year.  From  them  and  14  other  workers  under  them 
the  association  receives  each  month  a  statistical  report.  There  are  also  besides 
the  meetings  several  schools  with  which  we  have  some  connection,  and  we  feel  that 
in  them  good  and  efficient  effort  has  been  exerted.  Two  of  these  are  strictly  con- 
ducted by  Friends.  The  one  at  Skicitook,  under  Eva  Watson,  makes  a  monthly 
report  to  the  Philadelphia  Indian  Aid,  and  gives  us  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction.  It 
has  gradually  been  built  up  until  there  are  54  Indians  in  it  and  they  seem  to  be 
doing  good  work. 

The  Kickapoo  school  has  been  greatly  disturbed,  owing  to  the  difficulties  that  the 
Indians  are  cx>ntending  with  in  endeavoring  to  become  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
This  difficulty  raises  a  large  question  and  an  old  story.  The  school  has  been  almost 
broken  up  owing  to  the  disheartened  condition  of  the  Kickapoos  on  the  frontier  of 
our  civilization.  It  is  in  charge  of  Elizabeth  Test.  I  can  hardly  speak  of  the  work 
which  our  women  are  doing  there  without  tears  in  my  eyes.  They  are  trying  to  ele- 
vate the  Indian,  but  it  is  a  tremendous  struggle.  They  feel  that  every  Indian  in  the 
neighborhood  who  may  be  reached  at  all  should  be  brought  under  the  influence  of 
the  gospel,  and  it  is  their  purpose  to  do  this  so  far  as  possible.  That  school  has 
registered  as  high  as  27.  Elizabeth  Test  is  a  field  matron  under  Government  and 
in  Government  support,  as  well  as  the  support  of  the  IMends.  She  has  been  gradu- 
ally forming  this  school.  It  was  some  years  before  she  could  count  any  pupils  at 
all,  but  through  her  continuous  exertions  she  has  now,  as  I  say,  27.  I  am  glad  to 
know  that  Government  influence  has  been  felt  in  getting  children  into  school.  I 
approve  making  education  compulsory  at  the  discretion  of  the  Department.  In  our 
report  made  in  the  middle  of  last  year  to  our  yearly  meetings  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  on  religious  interests  and  education,  John  Nicholson,  said : 

"Bjr  careful  monthly  examinations  of  the  reports  of  work  at  each  station,  and  by 
occasional  correspondence  with  each  of  the  workers,  and  frequent  comma uication 
with  the  superintendent,  all  of  which  matters  have  been  submitted  to  each  member 
of  our  committee,  we  have  endeavored  to  keep  ourselves  informed  of  the  condition 
and  progress  of  the  work. 

"  We  have  thus  been  brought  into  close  touch  with  the  work  and  into  personal 
sympathy  with  the  several  workers,  and,  while  encouraging  them  in  their  labors,  we 
have  exercised  the  liberty  of  making  suggestions  which  we  thought  would  be  helpful, 
and  which  for  the  most  part  have  been  kindly  received. 

''We  believe  the  blessmg  ot  the  Lord  has  attended  the  work,  and  it  is  our  earnest 
desire  that  it  may  bo  carried  forward  according  to  His  will,  and  that  many  others 
may  be  brought  to  a  saving  knowledge  of  Christ,  that  those  who  have  become  His 
children  'may  grow  in  grace  and  in  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ/  to  whom  be  all  the  praise.'' 
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Ontside  of  that  effort,  which  is  in  the  hands  of  the  associated  execntive  commit- 
tee, work  is  also  being  done  in  Alaska.  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  has  its  work  at 
Tunesassa  in  New  York  State,  where  the  boarding  school  is  conducted  with  very 
good  results,  and  where  education  and  care  for  45  children  includes  manual  instruc- 
tion. White's  institute  near  Wabash,  Ind.,  declined  further  Government  support, 
and  the  Indian  children  were  finally  disbanded  last  summer. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Janney  was  asked  to  report  for  the  Friends. 

Mr.  Janney.  Our  reports  have  been  so  unimportant  the  last  few  years  that  I 
thought  we  should  not  be  called  on.  If  I  measured  our  right  to  attend  and  be 
reported  here  by  our  work  and  its  results,  we  should  hardly  be  entitled  to  represen- 
tation. But  there  is  one  thing  that  I  might  mention  that  makes  us  feel  at  home 
here  among  active  workers,  and  that  is  our  period  of  service,  the  length  of  time  that 
we  have  been  working  among  the  Indians.  That  period  is  214  years,  for  we  have  a 
right  to  date  back  to  William  Penn.  We  perhaps  antedate  any  other  religious  organ- 
ization except  the  Catholics.  I  have  no  doubt  they  were  working  long  before  we 
were  in  a  missionary  way.  We  want  to  stand  up  and  be  counted  whenever  we  have 
an  opportunity  to  attend  these  meetings.  We  have  been  especially  interested  in 
what  is  known  as  field-matron  work,  and  I  think  that  we  must  claim  to  have  inaugu- 
rated that,  and  I  am  glad  to  know  it  has  assumed  its  proper  importance.  We  have 
now  two  field  matrons  whom  we  are  aiding  by  sending  them  supplies  such  as  the 
Government  does  not  furnish  to  aid  in  carrying  on  their  work.  1  would  commend 
this  work  especially  to  the  friends  of  the  Indian.  In  my  visit  to  the  Indians  of 
Nebraska  and  South  Dakota  it  struck  me  as  being  the  one  thing  most  needed.  It  is 
a  place  where  a  woman's  training  can  come  in.  Where  lauds  have  been  allotted  and 
the  Indians  have  taken  up  their  abode,  they  have  not  amounted  to  homes.  They 
have  houses,  but  everything  that  the  white  man  would  think  necessary  to  make  a 
home  was  lacking,  and  the  importance  of  this  matter  is  now  recognized.  The  Com- 
missioner told  me  bome  days  ago  that  he  had  estimated  for  $20,000  a  year  for  field 
matrons,  and  I  hope  he  will  get  it.  We  have  had  our  attention  called  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Indians  in  the  New  York  reservations.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  great 
lack  of  educational  facilities  there,  and  I  have  been  looking  toward  the  establish- 
ment of  a  school  for  the  children  of  New  York  Indians.  I  wish  somebody  who  is 
familiar  with  the  facts  would  enlighten  me  on  that  point  as  to  the  real  needs.  We 
contemplate  making  a  tour  among  those  Indians  and  ascertain  their  condition,  and 
if  we  see  that  a  school  is  found  to  be  practicable  we  are  looking  forward  to  estab- 
lishing it.  We  are  near  the  Capitol  and  are  ready  to  he  made  use  of  in  heading  off 
unwise  legislation,  and  are  ready  to  cooperate  always  with  the  Indian  Rights 
Association. 

MENNONITE  MISSION. 
[Rev.  A.  B.  Shelly.] 

Our  work  among  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  Indians  in  Oklahoma  and  theMoqui 
Indians  in  Arizona  during  the  past  year  has  been  so  much  similar  to  the  work  done 
in  years  past  that  in  presenting  a  formal  report  of  the  work  we  could  only  repeat 
what  has  been  stated  in  our  reports  of  former  years.  Yet  the  work  is  progressing, 
and  the  year  just  past  has  not  been  wanting  of  encouraging  experiences.  Our  mis- 
sion school  at  Darlington,  Okla.,  which,  as  was  stated  in  our  last  report,  had  been 
closed  for  some  time  for  want  of  pupils,  is  in  a  flourishing  condition  again,  being 
filled  with  pupils  to  its  full  capacity.  The  school  at  Cantonment,  Okla.,  also  con- 
tinues to  be  well  filled  with  pupils,  who  are  industriously  pursuing  their  various 
studies.  At  the  latter  school  an  educated  Cheyenne  Indian  has  been  employed  for  a 
number  of  years  as  one  of  the  teachers.  He  has  proved  himself  a  worthy  and  ef&- 
cient  instructor  and  has  given  entire  satisfaction  throughout. 

The  Indians  seem  to  be  much  more  willing  and  ready  to  send  their  children  to  our 
mission  schools  now  than  they  formerly  were,  so  that  there  is  no  lack  of  pupils  for 
the  present.  This  is  one  of  the  testimonies  to  show  that  our  work  done  among  these 
Indians  has  not  been  entirely  without  good  results. 

As  the  Government  is  gradually  extending  its  school  work  and  is  establishing  new 
schools  for  the  education  of  the  Indians,  the  idea  is  prevalent  with  some  that  mission 
schools  in  connection  with  other  mission  work  are  no  longer  a  necessity,  and  that 
they  should  therefore  be  discontinued  and  the  efforts  expended  on  them  be  used 
to  other  purposes.  Should  the  Government  at  any  time  make  ample  provisions  for 
all  the  cliiAlren,  as  it  may  be  expected  it  will  before  long,  the  necessity  of  mission 
schools  as  wo  now  have  them  may  in  a  measure  cease,  and  it  is  a  question  whether 
then  these  schools  should  or  coi>ld  be  coHtinued.  But  even  then  mission  schools  of 
a  higher  grade  would  presumably  not  be  out  of  place. 

The  Government  contract  school  at  Halstead,  Kans.,  was  continued  during  the 
year  as  before,  with  a  somewhat  smaller  attendance,  the  number  of  pupils  not  being 
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equal  to  the  number  specified  in  the  contract.    The  contract  has  been  renewed  for 
the  present  year  for  a  somewhat  smaller  number  of  pnpils. 

Besides  the  school  work,  oar  board  sustains  five  different  missionaries  among  the 
Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes,  and  one  among  the  Moouis.  All  these  are  engajB^  in 
spiritnal  work  among  these  Indians.  Several  of  them  have  acquired  a  snmcient 
knowledge  of  the  language  of  their  respective  tribes  so  as  to  be  able  to  speak  to  them 
in  their  vernacular  tongues.  There  seems  to  be  an  increasing  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  Indians  to  be  instructed  from  the  Word  of  God. 

Two  new  stations  have  been  taken  up  during  the  year,  one  at  Arapahoe  and  the 
other  at  Dyke,  Okla.  The  field  at  Arapahoe  is  principally  among  the  Cheyennea,  and 
the  one  at  Dyke  mainly  among  the  Arapahoes.  Both  missionaries  have  made  some 
advances  in  the  study  of  their  respective  languages. 

Onr  work  among  the  Moqnis  in  Arizona  is  comparatively  in  its  infancy  yet.  The 
field  seems  to  be  a  hard  one.  Gross  superstitions  of  the  worst  kind  are  rampant. 
Snake  dances  and  other  superstitious  ceremonies  are  prevalent  and  constitute  the 
reliffion  of  these  Indians.  Yet  the  work  is  not  without  encouraging  features.  Rev. 
Voth,  our  missionary,  has  acquired  some  knowledge  of  their  language,  and  has 
succeeded  in  acquainting  himself  with  their  religious  ideas  and  heathen  modes  of 
worship.  As  he  nas  now  finished  the  erection  of  the  necessary  buildings  at  the  sta- 
tion, it  is  expected  that  he  will  be  able  henceforth  to  do  more  active  missicm  work 
than  he  has  done  in  the  past. 

Viewing  our  work  in  general  we  find  no  reason  to  be  discouraged  in  it.  There  ore 
many  obstacles  to  be  overcome  and  many  drawbacks  to  encounter.  One  sad  and  in 
a  great  measure  discouraging  feature  is'  the  fact  that  many  of  the  young  Indians, 
after  having  attended  school  for  a  while,  and  having  given  great  promises  for  the 
fnture,  among  them  some  who  have  made  an  open  profession  of  religion,  go  back  to 
the  camp  and  ultimately  fall  back  in  their  heathen  mode  of  living.  It  is  among 
these  yonng,  partly  educated  Indians  where,  in  our  opinion,  the  church  has  a  mission 
to  perform.  This  does  not  only  consist  in  giving  them  the  necessary  spiritual  super- 
vision and  instruction,  but  none  the  less  in  assisting  them  in  procuring  some  useful 
occupation  and  in  leading  a  settled,  civilized  life. 

MORAVIAN  CHURCH. 

The  report  for  the  Moravians  was  made  by  Prof.  J.  Taylor  Hamilton,  secretary  of 
the  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel,  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  as  follows: 

Onr  society  maintains  at  present  nine  stations  among  the  aborigines  of  this  conn- 
try,  with  nineteen  missionaries.  A  special  interest  attaches  to  our  mission  in  Alaska, 
wnich  last  year  celebrated  its  tenth  anniversary.  We  have  in  Alaska  two  boarding 
schools  and  one  day  school,  four  mission  stations,  and  a  number  of  outpreaching 
places  situated  on  the  Kuskoqnim  and  Nusliagak  rivers.  The  superintendent  of  this 
work  is  a  full-blooded  Delaware  Indian,  the  Rev.  .Fohn  H.  Kilbuck,  a  thorouffbly 
educated  Christian  gentleman.  A  particularly  encouraging  feature  of  the  work  in 
the  last  year  is  connected  with  the  development  of  the  natives,  the  Eskimos,  and 
their  desire  to  propagate  the  gospel  among  their  own  people.  A  little  more  than  a 
year  ago  one  of  our  native  helpers,  Kawagaleg,  and  his  wife,  against  the  pleading  of 
all  their  acquaintances  and  relatives,  were  willing  to  go  to  a  point  80  miles  dis- 
tant from  their  homes,  to  utter  strangers,  not  knowing  what  receptTbn  they  would 
meet,  and  establish  a  new  mission  station.  When  we  remember  that  ten  years  ago 
this  man  was  a  filthy,  degraded,  ignorant  heathen  like  those  to  whom  he  goes  as  a 
missionary,  it  is  an  indication  of  progress. 

Last  winter  Mr.  Kilbuck  hovered  between  life  and  death  fi*om  pneumonia,  and 
the  medicine  men.  the  shamans,  seized  this  as  an  opportunity  to  make  an  assault 
on  the  gospel  and  its  representatives,  on  the  schools,  and  on  everything  pertaining 
to  civilization.  A  great  gathering  of  natives  from  more  than  100  miles  assembled 
for  a  pot-latch,  a  sort  of  entertainment  attended  with  superstitious  ceremonies, 
when  gifts  are  exchanged  in  memory  of  the  departed.  After  various  talks  against 
the  gospel  and  against  civilization,  there  rose  a  young  Eskimo  of  about  22  years  of 
age,  David  Skuviuk,  educated  in  part  at  Carlisle.  I  want  to  emphasize  that  fact. 
In  the  midst  of  all  the  attacks  on  the  gospel  and  civilization,  this  young  Eskimo 
rose  and  preached  so  powerful  a  sermon  that  the  attacks  ceased;  open  opposition 
was  stopped.  An  old  heathen  confessed  tbat  they  were  compelled  to  shut  their 
mouths  by  the  readiness  of  this  young  man  to  stand  up  and  face  such  a  large  com-  • 
pnny  in  tlie  teeth  of  the  most  violent  opposition.  They  felt  that  it  showed  the 
power  of  (yo<1  behind  him.  For  some  time  Mr.  Kilbuck  hiis  been  training  a  class  of 
promising  young  Eskimos  with  the  idea  of  making  them  native  preachers  in  time, 
for  he  realizes  that  the  solution  of  the  problem  at  that  distant  point,  with  which 
communication  can  be  held  but  once  a  year,  lies  in  the  education  of  the  natives  and 
developing  their  capacity  for  reaching,  saving,  and  civilizing  their  own  people.  We 
expect  to  send  a  meoical  missionary  this  spring — a  young  man  who  is  now  completing 
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Ub  edacation  in  Philadelphia — and  we  may  possibly  send  two  other  missionaries  as 
well.  Our  society  looks  with  peculiar  interest  npon  the  plan  of  Dr.  Jackson  of 
introdacing  and  propagating  reindeer  throughout  Alaska,  and  sincerely  hope  that 
he  will  continue  to  receive  Congressional  aid,  and  in  larffe  measure.  The  project  is 
fundamental  to  the  very  life  as  well  as  the  civilization  or  these  far  northern  tribes. 
It  is  peculiarly  of  interest  to  us,  in  addition,  as  furnishing  the  possibility  of  estab- 
lishing a  reindeer  postal  route,  which  would  place  our  work  in  touch  with  us  once 
a  month  if  necessary,  whereas  now  we  can  count  on  an  exchan^  of  letters  with  omr 
stations  in  Alaska  only  once  a  year.  We  hope  that  he  will  receive  everv  encourage- 
ment. Our  missions  cost  us  last  year  $12,500  exclusive  of  the  supplies,  clothing,  ew., 
donated  in  kind  by  our  people. 

MISSION  WORK  IN  THE  INDIAN  TERRITORY  CONDUCTED  BY  THE  METH- 
ODIST EPISCOPAL  CHURCH  SOUTH. 

(By  Dr.  I.  6.  Jobn.] 

The  forty-ninth  session  of  the  Indian  Mission  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church  South,  including  the  Indian  Territory,  embraces  9  districts,  9  presiding 
elders,  95  preachers  in  the  regular  work,  51  preachers  employed  as  supplies,  155 
preachers  filling  appointments,  250  local  preachers,  12,503  white  members,  4,714 
Indian  members. 

We  have  three  kinds  of  work  in  our  conference.    First,  the  work  amon^  the  white 

people ;  second,  full  bloods  and  blanket  Indians ;  and  third,  Indians  of  mixed  blood. 

Owiug  to  the  fact  that  a  ^reat  many  of  the  preachers  make  no  distinction  between 

.  the  fiill  blood,  the  mixed  blood,  and  the  whites,  it  is  impossible  to  report  correctly  the 

full  number  of  members  who  should  be  reported  as  Indians. 

Our  white  work  and  work  among  the  civilized  tribes  should  be  developed  on  the 
line  of  self-support  an  rapidly  as  possible.  To  encourage  our  people,  either  white  or 
Indians,  to  expect  continued  aid  from  the  board  of  missions  is  manifest  injustice  to 
all  parties  concerned.  We  must  educate  our  people  to  support  the  gospel.  How- 
ever, there  are  charges  all  over  the  conference  that  will  not  and  can  not  be  made 
self-supporting  for  several  years. 

The  work  among  the  blanket  Indians  is  as  truly  missionary  work  as  any  in  China 
or  .Japan.  These  Indians  are  heathen,  and  we  should  have  more  men  and  money  here 
if  we  expect  to  continue  work  among  them  and  make  it  a  success. 

Our  work  has  ^[own  steadily  in  interest  and  members  among  the  wild  tribes.  The 
membership  in  1894  among  the  Kiowas,  Mexicans,  Apaches,  and  Pottawottomies  was 
90.     Since  then,  including  the  Comanches,  this  field  has  greatly  enlarged. 

Our  educational  work  was  marked  by  success  during  the  past  year.  Willie  Halsell 
College,  located  at  Vinita,  Ind.  T.,  reports  good  growth  during  the  year.  The  160 
acres  and  the  buildings  thereon  are  estimated  to  be  worth  $40,000.  Two  thousand 
seven  hundred  dollars  has  been  raised  this  year  in  the  community,  and  $500  donated 
by  the  Parent  Board  of  Missions.  There  are  9  teachers  or  professors  and  130  male 
students  and  90  female  students,  making  a  total  of  229. 

Methvin  Institute,  of  Anadarko,  Okla.,  Wynnewood  district,  the  property  of  the 
Woman^s  Board  of  Missions,  is  doing  a  good  and  needed  work  among  the  wild  tribes, 
under  the  strict  and  careful  management  of  Rev.  J.  J.  Methvin,  superintendent. 
There  are  160  acres  of  land  and  several  ^ood  buildings,  and  numerous  farm  imple- 
ments and  stock  (the  school  is  an  industrial  one)  connected  with  the  institution,  the 
whole  valued  at  $10,000.  There  are  two  teachers  in  the  literary  and  three  in  the 
industrial  department. 

Pierce  Institute,  of  White  Bead  Hill,  Ind.  T.,  reports  property  worth  $4,000,  1 
teacher,  and  40  students.    This  property  belongs  to  tne  Parent  Board  of  Missions. 

Harrell  International  Institute,  founded  in  1881,  Rev.  T.  F.  Brewer,  president, 
reports  property  worth  $80,000.  Electric  lights  have  been  placed  in  the  buildings  this 
year.    There  are  10  professors  and  teachers  and  175  students. 

Webbers  Falls  Academy,  located  at  Webbers  Falls,  Ind.  T.,  under  the  care  of  Rev. 
T.  O.  Shanks,  was  opened  in  1892.  There  are  2  teachers  and  58  pupils.  There  is  no 
property  belouging  to  this  school.     It  is  taught  in  our  church  building. 

We  have  in  this  mission  237  Sundtiy  schools,  1,312  officers  and  teachers,  and  10,091 
scholars;  190  church  buildings,  valued  at  $107,508. 

Signed  in  behalf  of  the  board  of  missions  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South. 

PRESBYTERIAN  HOME  MISSIONS. 

[By  Dr.  William  C.  Roberta.] 

I  am  <^lad  to  say  to  the  commission  that  our  church  is  not  losing  its  interest  in  any 
degree  in  the  education  and  evangelization  of  the  Indians  oi  our  country.  On 
accoimt  of  giving  up  Government  aid  it  feels  compelled  to  curtail  in  a  small  degree 
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Its  expenses  here  and  there.  It  atriTM,  however,  in  all  oaaea  not  to  Intorfere  with 
the  progress  of  the  work.  Whea  it  glvee  ap  a  aohool  or  limits  the  namber  of  pnpito, 
it  is  in  those  placea  where  there  is  a  Government  school,  or  one  under  the  cftre  of 
some  other  denomination  that  can  do  the  work.  Onr  ohnroh  meuie  to  go  on  with  its 
school  and  miiiaioiiary  work  as  naual  in  years  to  come.  In  round  nomben,  I  ma;  bat- 
that  we  have  expended  on  Indian  schools  and  mission  stations  dnring  the  last  year 
aboQt  9160,000.  It  affords  me  great  pleaeoni  to  add  that  the  past  twelve  months, 
DotwitJiBtaDdiug  financial  stringency  and  other  cansee  that  have  operated  agaimrt; 
□s,  the  work  has  been  decidedly  proaperoos.  Att«ndance  has  been  very  large  at  our 
■chools,  and  growing  deeire  for  instmotion  and  preaching  has  been  witnessed  in 
nearly  all  the  diatriots  where  oar  achools  are  located.  A  nnmber  of  calls  have  been 
made  on  as  foi  new  schools  and  missionary  stations  that  we  have  had  to  decline  for 
the  wont  of  money.  This  is  a  matter  of  regret,  but  necessity  knc 
The  following  table  shows  the  way  in  which  we  diBbnrsed  oai 
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The  above  statiatioal  table  shows  the  work  of  the  Board  of  Home  Uiasions  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  among  the  Indians.  It  will  be  noticed  with  interest  that  these 
peo))le  msde  contribntions  toward  the  sapport  of  their  own  miniat«rs  to  the  amount 
of  $3,459,  and  that  they  contributed  to  the  support  of  missions  in  general  $2,652. 
This  we  believe  to  be  one  of  the  most  encouraging  signs  that  true  work  of  grace  has 
been  wrought  in  their  hearts  and  lives. 

REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  CARLISLE,  PA. 

The  report  from  Carlisle  was  made  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Standing. 

I  regret  that  it  falls  to  me  instead  of'  Captain  Pratt  to  make  this  report,  but  as  I 
was  paaeing  througli  the  city  on  my  way  from  Atlanta  to  Carlisle  the  Captain  asked 

Carlisle  ban  no  special  report  except  to  any  that  tlie  work  of  the  school  is  prosper- 
ing, and  IS  advancing  year  by  year  in  this  renpect;  that  a  better  grade  of  scholar- 
slup  is  being  reuched  m  a  shorter  period.  Of  course  it  will  be  understood  that  in 
the  early  days  of  the  school  a  very  large  number  of  students  was  received  who  had 
comparatively  no  knowledge  of  Englinh,  and  who  had  to  begin  with  learning  tbe 
language,  thus  using  one  or  two  years  uf  time.  We  receive  now  very  few  of  that 
clOHS.  It  is  fair  to  say  tbut  &  degree  of  scholarship  is  reached  in  two  or  three  years 
that  would  formerly  have  tiiken  tive. 

The  essential  feature  of  the  school,  the  outing  syBt«m,  is  still  popnlar,  and  we 
believe  thoroughly  in  its  resnltB,  and  that  in  no  other  way  can  such  knowledge  of 
civilization  and  of  civilised  pursuits  be  obtained  as  by  that  individual  training. 
Speaking  for  myKelf  and  my  own  convictions,  I  uiast  say  that  I  believe  more  and 
more  in  this  individual  work.  It  is  so  much  easier  to  operat«  on  the  individnal  tlian 
ou  the  mass,  and  as  tbe  moss  is  composed  of  individuals  the  inflneuce  in  the  end  is 
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school  life  justified  what  we  have  heard  of  him  in  Alaska.  He  was  a  very  faithfhl 
student,  following  alone  his  line  of  daty  day  by  day  without  any  special  help,  and 
showing  that  he  was  a  faithful,  trusty  boy. 

Speaking  of  the  Atlanta  exhibit,  there  has  been  on  exhibition  during  the  fair 
there  an  exhibit  from  the  Indian  Bureau  which  is  the  best  that  the  Indian  Bureau 
has  ever  had,  and  it  is  the  first  time  that  it  has  ever  been  adequately  represented 
alonj;  with  other  Government  Departments  in  the  Qovemment  building  of  an  expo- 
sition. It  constituted  a  large  part  of  the  exhibit  of  the  Interior  Department,  and  I 
am  given  to  understand  that  it  was  one  of  the  most  popular  parts  of  that  exhibit, 
and  received  manv  commendations  from  those  who  inspected  it.  It  was  a  revelation 
to  many  people  of  what  has  been  accomplished.  It  represented  industrial  and  com- 
mon-school work  in  upward  of  twenty-five  schools.  Under  orders  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  Affairs  a  large  part  of  the  exhibit  will  come  to  Washington  to  be 
set  up  in  the  office  of  the  Indian  Bureau. 

It  has  been  interesting  to  hear  the  different  reports  that  have  been  made  this 
morning.  I  was  struck  with  the  fact  that  Mr.  Janney  disclaimed  any  present  active 
work,  but  last  year  I  happened  to  pass  through  a  section  of  the  country  in  which 
years  ago  the  Friends  carried  on  a  very  active  work,  and  I  was  assured  several  times 
that  the  most  progressive  and  brighest  period  in  the  history  of  those  people  in 
Nebraska  was  the  period  when  they  had  the  active  support  and  help  of  the  ohuroh 
that  Mr.  Janney  represents. 

In  my  journeys  I  am  constantly  brought  in  contact  with  the  different  missionaries 
and  their  work,  and  I  want  to  testify  to  the  ereat  benefit  that  has  accrued  to  the 
Indians  from  their  efforts.  It  is  such  that  while  twenty  years  ago  it  was  quite 
proper  to  look  upon  the  Indians  as  heathen  people  I  think  we  now  have  as  much 
right  to  consider  them  Christians  as  heathens,  inasmuch  as  while  they  are  not  aU 
church  members  by  any  means,  yet  the  influence  of  Christianity  has  so  permeated 
them  through  and  through  that  it  is  understood  and  appreciated  and  is  becoming 
more  and  more  their  rule  of  life. 

It  has  been  in  the  past  our  custom^  of  necessity,  to  go  to  the  different  Indian 
agencies  and  organize  parties  to  come  to  Carlisle.  That  is  rapidly  passing  away, 
and  applications  are  constantly  received  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  so  that  the 
numbers  of  the  school  have  increased  over  last  year;  and  the  students  being  those 
who  are  anxious  to  come  for  the  education  they  receive  we  look  for  increasingly  satis- 
factory results. 

Mr.  William  Brown  was  asked  to  report  for  Hampton. 

Mr.  Brown.  The  work  is  still  progressing.  More  attention  is  given  to  manual 
training,  and  all  of  the  students  have  opportunities  for  becoming  ^miliar  with  the 
use  of  tools,  and  so  better  fitted  for  life.  It  is  hoped  that  in  the  coming  year  trade 
schools  will  be  established,  and  all  the  students  will  have  a  chance  to  be  grounded 
in  the  rudiments  of  Home  trade  and  the  trade  wUl  be  completed  in  some  of  the  shops. 
We  have  the  best  reports  of  the  returned  students.  A  careful  investigation  shows 
that  more  than  three-fourths  do  well  after  they  have  gone  home.  At  present  there 
are  thirteen  graduates  of  Hampton  in  the  schoolrooms  of  the  Indian  service. 

Dr.  Charles  A.  Eastman  was  asked  to  report  concerning  his  work. 

Dr.  Eastman.  My  work  has  been  mostly  among  the  Northwestern  Indians,  and 
largely  among  the  Sioux.  I  have  worked  among  the  young  men  nearly  two  years, 
and  we  are  organizing  or  reorganizing  associations.  I  owe  my  materials  mostly  to 
the  missionaries  who  nave  worked  among  these  Indians  for  so  many  years.  I  find 
that  this  work  will  advance  the  Indians  if  carried  on  properly  and  wisely,  and  if  it 
is  pushed  by  the  Indians  themselves.  My  belief  is  we  can  build  a  Christian  Indian 
through  arousing  his  love  for  his  people  and  his  country,  and  upon  that  build  a  self- 
respect  and  finally  a  love  of  man  and  love  of  God.  I  find  that  there  is  little  sympa- 
thy with  one  another  among  the  various  tribes  of  Indians,  but  there  is  little  more 
between  the  different  denominations  that  have  carried  on  reli^ous  work  among  the 
various  tribes,  and  sometimes  in  the  same  tribe.  My  purpose  is  to  overcome  this  if 
possible  by  trying  to  reach  the  young  men  of  the  tribe.  I  find  that  by  talking  with 
them  in  a  simple  and  clear  way  of  what  Christianity  is  to  the  Indian,  and  wnat  it 
will  bring,  that  they  become  truly  Christians,  and  it  does  mean  a  great  deal  to  the 
Indian  when  he  understands  it,  and  there  area  great  many  Christian  Indians  to-day . 
There  are  a  great  many  who  are  not,  and  there  are  many  who  pretend  to  be  Christians 
who  are  not  and  yet  this  is  not  characteristic  of  the  Indian  alone.  One  thing  has 
taken  vigorous  hold  of  the  young  Indian^s  mind — the  possibility  of  the  development 
of  recreation,  of  physical  culture,  of  love  of  sport  of  a  higher  kind.  We  find  to-day 
absolutely  no  wholesome,  pure  recreation  or  sport  among  the  Indians.  Everything 
in  that  line  is  of  a  gambling  kind  and  degrading.  But  if  we  can  take  hold  of  the 
work  in  a  proper  way  and  introduce  some  of  the  old  games,  the  young  men  will  find 
there  is  something  in  them. 
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They  still  hoar  the  stories  of  the  old  men  of  physioal  endurance  and  phyBioal 
activitv  that  they  do  not  have  now.  It  seems  to  the  yonng  men  impossible  that 
snch  things  could  ever  have  been  done,  bnt  it  is  a  fact  and  the  old  men  know  it. 
The  young  men  can  not  do  such  things  because  they  have  neglected  their  bodies,  and 
so  tney  are  nervous,  dyspeptic,  prematurely  old,  and  incapable  of  doing  any  real 
physical  or  mental  work.  I  took  a  manikin  with  me  on  my  last  trip,  and  when  I 
nave  lectured  on  the  human  body  the  young  men  have  flocked  round  me  everywhere 
and  want  to  hear  more  about  it.  Last  summer  I  was  kept  np  nearly  all  night  by  sev- 
eral intemperate  Indians.  They  were  very  anxious  to  get  rid  of  their  dresdful  habit. 
I  had  shown  the  effect  of  liquor  on  the  stomach  and  they  oame  to  me  and  wanted  to 
know  how  they  could  stop.  I  told  them  it  was  a  very  nard  disease  to  cure  when  it 
once  has  hold  upon  a  man  and  that  it  required  heroic  treatment,  but  a  good  deal 
could  be  done  by  a  man  himself  if  he  had  the  will.  This  shows  that  this  work  may 
be  made  practical  and  useful.  But  one  of  my  strongest  hopee  is  that  a  common 
Bvmnathy  may  be  venerated  with  one  another,  a  fraternity  or  brotherhood  among 
dae  Indians  themsefves.  If  the  Christian  young  men  endeavor  to  elevate  themselves 
first  thev  will  help  to  elevate  their  brothers  who  are  less  fortunate.  We  have  now 
ahout  44  associations  and  12  associate  associations.  In  the  latter  there  are  very  few 
a^ive  Christians,  but  they  are  anxious  to  learn  and  be  members  of  the  general 
association,  and  so  I  have  kept  them  on  a  sort  of  probation  and  hope  to  organise 
them  in  the  future  into  active  associations.  This  summer  I  expect  to  have  a  sum- 
mer school'  of  ten  days,  in  which  I  wish  to  exhibit  games  and  recreations  which  are 
healthful  and  useful.  We  are  to  have  simple  Bible  studies  and  lessons,  and  some 
ministers  are  to  lecture  to  us  during  the  ten  da^s.  We  shall  study  the  condition  of 
the  Indian  to-day  and  something  about  the  history  of  the  different  tribes,  so  that 
there  may  be  new  life  generated  among  these  yonng  men  who  are  beginning  to  have 
some  interest  in  their  own  race. 

A  telegram  from  H.  L.  Dawes  was  read  as  follows : 

''Regret  I  can  not  be  with  you  to-day.  Do  not  forget  the  condition  and  needs  of 
the  Five  Tribes." 

The  report  of  Gen.  E.  Whittlesey,  secretary  of  the  board  of  Indian  commissioners^ 
was  read.     (See  p.  996.) 

The  business  committee  reported  the  afternoon  programme  through  the  chairman, 
Mr.  Leupp.    The  report  was  adopted. 

The  following  letter  from  Bishop  Whipple  was  read : 

Lake  Maitland,  Orange  County,  January  13, 1896. 

Dear  Brothers  :  I  had  engaged  my  sleeper  and  had  expected  to  leave  last  night 
for  Washington.  1  took  a  severe  cold  and  the  doctor  has  positively  prohibited  me 
going.  It  is  a  bitter  disappointment.  My  only  comfort  is  that  you  will  wisely  care 
for  the  welfare  of  these  brown  children  of  the  Father,  whom  I  so  dearly  love. 

May  I  call  your  attention  to  three  things : 

First.  The  wrong  done  to  the  Chippewa  Indians  in  spending  so  much  of  their 
patrimony  for  the  support  of  the  commission,  which  has  been  three  years  in  existence 
at  an  enormous  expense.  I  believe  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  whom  I  have 
found  prompt  to  try  to  remedy  evils,  feels  as  I  do. 

Second.  Flans  are  on  foot  by  the  pine  rings  of  MinncHota  to  have  these  immense 
districts  of  pine  sold  in  such  large  tracts  that  it  will  effectually  prevent  small  pur- 
chasers from  entering  into  competition.  It  means  that  they  will  purchase  this  pine 
at  their  own  price. 

Third.  I  can  not  tell  yon  how  deeply  I  feel  the  poverty  of  the  friendly  Sioux  in 
Minnesota.  You  know  the  history  uiat  these  men  and  their  fathers,  at  the  risk  of 
life,  saved  more  than  200  white  women  and  children.  After  the  outbreak  of  1862, 
the  Government  confiscated  the  Sioux  annuities  and  lands,  and  made  no  provision 
for  those  who  had  proved  their  friendship  at  the  risk  of  life.  From  time  to  time  the 
Government  has  expended  small  sums  in  the  purchase  of  from  10  to  20  acres  of  land, 
and  a  very  little  assistance  in  agricultural  implements.  Even  in  prosperous  years 
one  of  our  best  farmers  could  not  provide  for  a  large  family  on  such  a  farm,  and  when 
there  is  a  failure  of  crops  It  means  very  great  suffering.  If  our  secretary  could  lay 
these  facts  before  the  committees  of  Congress  we  might  get  an  appropriation,  not  of 
charity.  These  Indians  were  entitled  to  $20  per  capita  annuity,  which  for  an  average 
family  of  five  persons  meant  $100.  They  had  large  funds  for  agricultural  purposes. 
All  was  confiscated,  and  there  is  Justly  due  to  these  Indians  the  amount  they  would 
have  received  for  thirty-three  years.  I  had  honed  to  tell  you  this  in  persou,  and  I 
am  sure  if  you  knew  the  history  inwrought  in  these  lives  you  would  feel  as  I  do. 

May  God  our  Father  guide  and  bless  you  in  all  of  your  deliberations. 
'  Your  friend  and  brother, 

H.  B.  AVhipplk, 
Bishop  of  Minnesota, 
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Mrs.  QuintoD,  president  of  The  Women's  National  Indian  Association,  reported  its 
missions : 

The  eleven  missions  of  the  year  have  heen  sustained  as  follows:  The  work  among 
the  Seminoles  of  Florida  has  heen  supported  hy  the  gifts  of  our  Keutncky  and  Phila- 
delphia auxiliaries,  and  the  workers,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  J.  £.  Brecht,  are  the  same  as  from 
the  opening  of  the  work  in  the  summer  of  1891.  Dr.  Brecht  is  also  the  Government 
dishursin^  agent  and  industrial  teacher,  and  with  entire  devotion  and  great  sac- 
rifices hotn  have  carried  forward  the  work  on  this  difficult  field.  These  Beminoles 
are  prohably  the  most  shy  and  suspicious  Indians  in  the  United  States,  as  well  they 
may  be  with  their  memories  of  the  seven  years'  Seminole  war.  But  the  Christian 
service  of  the  workers  and  their  constant  and  clearly  unselfish  kindness  have  already 
made  radical  changes,  manifested  in  many  ways.  The  Indians  trust  them,  and  this 
is  the  basis  for  what  is  yet  to  be  accomplished.  Strong  drink  and  its  allies  have 
been  the  greatest  foes  to  the  uplifting  work,  but  despite  these  and  many  other  diffi- 
culties many  small  successes  and  one  great  one  have  been  attained.  Not  only  have 
the  industrial  spirit  been  wakened,  the  desire  for  civilized  comforts  and  conveniences 
been  much  strengthened,  and  religions  thonght  been  stirred,  but  a  great  success  has 
been  gained  in  securing  for  the  Indians  of  the  west  coast  the  homes  they  love  and 
would  not  exchange  for  any  others.  Efforts  along  this  line  have  had  to  be  conducted 
with  reticence,  because  of  the  opposition,  the  covetousness,  and  evil  spirit  of  some 
of  our  own  race,  but  our  gratituae  and  rejoicing  over  the  great  boon  gained  need  not 
be  suppressed.  Plans  for  similar  further  work  are  in  hand,  and  we  nave  reason  to 
hope  that  they  too  will  be  successful.  This  is  preparatory  service,  removing  obstacles, 
gaining  a  solid  basis  for  permanent  work,  and  we  trust  that  when  this  is  accom- 
plished the  work  of  education  and  Christianization  will  go  much  more  rapidly  for- 
ward among  these  Indians. 

The  southern  California  missions  in  the  care  of  our  superintendent,  W.  H.  Wein- 
land,  have  made  substantial  progress  during  the  past  year.  The  station  at  Agua 
Caliente,  the  most  important  of  the  twenty-eight  Indian  villages  constituting  the 
Mission  Indians'  Agency,  issnpx>orted  by  our  New  York  City  anxiliary  and  its  branches, 
the  work  being  intrusted  to  our  medical  missionary.  Dr.  R.  C.  Uidlowell.  She  also 
has  the  sympathy  and  cooperation  of  the  Government  field  matron.  Miss  J.  M.  French, 
who  shares  our  cottage,  and  the  Government  teacher  there,  Mrs.  Josephine  Babbitt. 
The  civilization  work  has  won  the  interest  of  the  Indians,  as  their  improved  homes, 
habits,  and  interest  show.  The  success  of  the  medical  work  has  been  of  great  assist- 
ance, and  the  house-to-house  work  finds  and  relieves  many  needs,  while  all  tends  to 
waken  self-help,  to  purify  and  elevate  the  moral  tone  of  the  people,  and  to  impart 
personal  faith  and  simple  pietv. 

The  work  at  Potrero  and  Cohnilla  has  a  similar  record,  and  a  new  work  is  opening 
for  the  Desert  Indians  on  the  eastern  side  of  California.  A  gift  of  $300  from  a  New 
York  lady  assures  a  cottage,  and  efi^orts  are  now  being  made  to  find  and  sustain  a 
worker  on  the  field.  The  auxiliary  in  southern  California  with  its  branches,  under 
the  enthusiastic  presidency  of  Miss  Louise  Uoppock,  of  Redlands,  will  now  have 
the  chief  care  of  our  work  in  southern  California,  and  we  hope  at  an  early  day  will 
be  able  to  assume  its  entire  support. 

In  upper  California  a  new  mission  is  opening,  on  a  very  interesting  field,  and  our 
boarding  school  at  Greenville,  'Hhe  beloved  child  of  many  prayers  and  much  labor," 
has,  with  its  81  pupils,  outgrown  our  financial  ability,  and  has  been  transferred  to 
the  management,  control,  and  entire  support  of  the  Government,  while  we  shall  still 
do  all  the  mission  work  possible  to  us  in  connection  with  it. 

Our  Maine  auxiliary  has  for  several  years  done  a  ouiet  work  for  winning  and  ele- 
vating the  Absentee  Shawnees  of  Indian  Territory,  but  that  field  is  another  where 
love  and  labor  call  for  discreetness  and  reticence  because  of  the  hostility  of  some 
Indians  and  other  difficulties  needing  the  same  skill  in  management. 

Preparatory  efibrts  have  for  two  years  been  made  toward  missionary  work  among 
the  Moquis  of  Arizona,  various  associations  sending  boxes  of  goods  in  aid  of  civiliza- 
tion work,  but  the  chief  part  of  this  labor  has  been  done  by  our  New  Jersey  anx- 
iliary, in  cooperation  with  the  Government  field  matron.  During  the  past  summer 
this  auxiliary  sent  out  Miss  Louise  Young  as  its  missionary  to  reside  with  the  new 
Government  field  matron  nominated  by  our  association,  Miss  E.  O.  Stilwell,  and  the 
work  of  these  two  ladies  has  opened  with  promise^  as  their  letters  prove.  The 
superintendent  of  the  Government  school,  R.  P.  Collins,  is  deeply  interested  in  the 
civilization  and  Christianization  of  this  very  ancient  tribe,  and  the  work  of  the 
Government  under  his  care,  with  the  work  of  our  New  Jersey  auxiliary,  will,  we 
believe,  prove  successful  if  we  add  the  element  of  time  needed  for  its  accomplishment. 

Among  the  Wallapai  of  Arizona  our  Massachusetts  auxiliary  opened  two  years 
ago  a  day  school,  which  has  proved  to  be  not  only  an  effective  educational,  but  a 
truly  missionary  enterprise,  and  the  school,  hiding  now  outgrown  the  ability  of 
the  society  for  its  entire  support  and  enlargement,  has  been  transferred  to  Govern- 
ment care  and  support.    Tliis  does  not  me^,  however,  that  the  Massachusetts 

/ 
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Indian  Association  will  lessen  its  efforts  for  the  elevation  of  these  briffht  Indians. 
The  work  has  won  too  much  sympathy  and  cordial  effort  to  be  relinqniuied,  and  we 
are  sure  that  the  grateful  rejoicing  over  its  remarkable  progress  will  only  increase 
efforts  as  the  days  go  on. 

The  mission  school  among  the  Bannocks  and  Shoshones  of  Idaho,  with  its  excellent 
plant  of  buildings  and  a  good  farm  under  the  care  of  a  Christian  farmer,  all  man- 
aged and  supported  by  our  Connecticnt  auxiliary,  has  made  good  progress  and  is 
now  coming  to  fruitage,  which  can  be  seen  more  markedly  than  during  its  first 
patient  years.  It  was  then  a  hard  field  because  of  the  indifference  and  degradation 
of  the  Indians,  and  its  present  advancement  does  great  credit  to  the  persistence, 
generosity,  and  care  of  the  Connecticut  Indian  Association 

The  most  interesting  new  mission  is  that  among  the  Spokanos  of  Washington 
which  was  opened  in  January,  1895,  and  which  is  the  mission  of  our  Rhode  Island 
auxiliary.  The  house,  occupied  by  both  the  missionary  and  the  school,  was  the  gift 
of  Mrs.  W.  C.  Greene,  the  lamented  president  of  the  Rhode  Island  Association,  and 
the  missionary.  Miss  Helen  W.  Clark,  of  Canada,  has  proved  a  very  successful  and 
able  worker.  The  school  began  with  24  pupils  and  the  number  rose  to  more  than  50 
during  the  first  two  months.  Twenty-four  of  these  were  children  and  the  others 
were  ^oung  men  and  young  women.  The  Joy  of  Chief  Lot,  who  had  long  prayed 
for  this  school,  knew  no  bounds  when  it  really  mat^rialilfced  before  his  eyes,  and  he 
has  given  all  possible  aid  and  encouragement  to  the  enterprise.  Of  the  56  pnpils  48 
learned  to  read,  write,  spell,  and  speak  easy  English,  and  at  the  close  of  the  summer 
term  it  was  necessanr  to  more  than  double  the  number  of  rooms  for  the  school  and 
for  the  occupation  of  two  new  missionary  workers  sent  to  the  field  by  the  Presbyte- 
rian board.  The  rapid  progress  made,  the  heartfelt  interest  and  appreciation  of  the 
Indians,  and  the  gathering  help  of  friends  of  the  mission  in  that  State  all  form  a 
bright  chapter  of  missionary  endeavor  and  breathe  prophesies  for  future  enlargement 
and  success. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

The  meeting  was  resumed  at  2.30  p.  m.,  Mr.  James  in  the  chair.  General  Whit- 
tlesey gave  some  statistics  in  reference  to  the  number  of  allotments  that  have  been 
made. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Meserve  it  was  voted  that  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Indian  Commissioners  should  be  printed  at  once  for  distribution  if  it  could 
be  so  arranged. 

THE  TELLER  BILL. 

The  first  subject  for  the  afternoon  was  then  taken  up — the  Teller  bill— of  which 
the  following  is  a  copy : 

S.  1393. 

[Fifly-foarth  Congreaa,  firnt  senaion.    In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.    January  7,  1896.] 

Mr.  Teller  introduced  the  following  bill ;  which  was  read  twice  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Indian  Afiairs. 

A  BILL  to  abolish  the  office  of  ComniiBsioner  of  Indian  Affairs  and  the  office  of  Assistant  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  Affairs,  and  to  create  in  lieu  thereof  a  board  of  Indian  commissioners. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepreeentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  CongreM  assemhledf  That  the  officeof  Commissioner  of  Indian  Afi'airs  and  the  office 
of  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Indian  Afi'airs  are  hereby  abolished. 

Src.  2.  That  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
shall  appoint  firom  civil  life  two  Indian  commissionerM,  who  shall  hold  their  office  for 
the  period  of  four  years,  unless  sooner  removed  for  cause;  and  shall  be  from  difi'er- 
ent  political  parties.  He  shall  also  detail  an  officer  of  the  Regular  Army,  not  below 
the  rank  of  major,  for  service  in  the  Indian  Bureau,  and  who,  with  the  two  commis- 
sioners appointed  as  above  provided,  shall  be  and  constitute  a  board  of  Indian  com- 
missioners. They  shall  have  and  exercise  such  rights  and  power  as  are  now  exercised 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Afi'airs  under  the  provisions  of  law. 

Sec.  3.  That  each  of  the  commissioners  appointed  from  civil  life,  <as  above  pro- 
vided, shall  receive  an  annual  compensation  of  five  thousand  dollars,  and  the  officer 
detailed,  as  provided  herein,  shall  receive  the  pay  of  his  rank  with  coinmutatiou  of 
quarters. 

It  was  hoped  that  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior  would  open  the  discus- 
sion on  the  Teller  bill.     lu  his  absence  Mr.  Francis  £.  Leupp  was  asked  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Leupp.  No  one  can  regret  nxore  than  I  do  that  the  Honorable  Secret4iry  of  the 
Interior  is  not  here  to  present  this  dnbject  himself,  for  although  this  bill  had  not  its 
origin  distinctly  with  him,  it  is  in  pursuance,  up  to  a  certain  point,  of  the  policy 
which  he  mapped  out  in  his  annual  report. 
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The  Secretary,  as  yoa  remember,  proposed  to  reorganize  the  Indian  Burean  by  snb- 
stitnting  for  the  present  single  head  a  triumvirate  to  consist  of  two  civilian  com- 
missioners, chosen  from  opposing  political  parties,  and  one  army  officer,  supposed  to 
have  no  politics.  His  scheme  went  fnrther  than  this,  involving  a  general  provision 
regarding  the  tenure  of  office  of  agents,  who  are  now  the  onlv  persons  of  conse- 
quence in  the  service  whom  it  would  be  impossible,  without  new  legislation,  to  bring 
under  civil-service  rules.  The  whole  keynote  of  the  Secretary's  scheme,  indeed,  was 
permanency.  The  way  in  which  he  introduced  the  subject  in  his  report  shows  this, 
as  well  as  the  character  of  his  recommendations,  which  fixed  no  term  of  office  for  the 
commissioners  themselves,  and  provided  for  the  appointment  and  removal  of  agents 
on  a  merit  basis  alone  and  at  the  instance  of  the  triumvirate  commission. 

Senator  Teller's  bill  difiers  in  important  particulars  from  the  Secretary's  proposal, 
but  is  in  the  same  general  line,  tending  toward  what  the  Secretary  was  trying  to 
do — to  divorce  the  Indian  service  from  politics. 

The  first  point  to  which  attention  should  be  drawn  in  this  plan  of  Mr.  Teller's,  as 
difierent  from  the  Secretary's  plan,  is  the  fixing  of  a  definite  period  of  service  for 
the  civilian  commissioners.  The  army  officer's  term  is  unlimited;  if  he  were  found 
to  be  unsatisfactory,  there  would  be  nothing  to  do  but  send  him  back  to  his  regi- 
ment, or  assign  him  to  other  service;  if  satisfactory,  there  would  be  nothing  to  pre- 
vent the  President  continuing  the  detail  as  long  as  he  saw  fit. 

With  regard  to  the  civilians,  the  case  is  difierent.  Their  terms  expire  by  limitation 
of  law,  so  that  at  the  end  of  a  certain  time  there  is  no  need  of  removal,  but  the 
President  is  at  liberty  to  send  another  name  to  the  Senate;  and  as  soon  as  this  nomi- 
nation is  confirmed  the  commissioner  who  is  holding  over  retires.  There  is  also  a 
provision,  however,  that  if  a  civilian  commissioner  does  not  conduct  himself  prop- 
erly— if  he  is  inefficient,  or  corrupt,  or  in  any  way  unsatisfactory — he  can  Se 
removed. 

Of  course  there  is  an  element  of  danger,  from  our  point  of  view,  in  this  fixing  of 
the  term  of  a  public  officer  who  is  supposed  to  serve  only  for  the  good  of  the  service 
and  not  for  any  political  purpose.  But  it  has  been  found,  in  the  cases  of  not  a  few 
officers  whose  terms  are  fixed,  successive  Presidents  have  allowed  particularly  ^ood 
men  to  continue  in  service;  tney  have  reappointed  them,  or  have  allowed  consider- 
able time  to  elapse  after  their  terms  expirea.  So,  if  we  can  not  get  anything  better, 
it  seems  to  me  wise  to  take  this  bill  even  as  it  stands — fixed-term  feature  and  all — 
and  trust  to  our  bein^  able  to  bring  such  influence  to  bear  as  will  keep  a  thoroughly 
satisfactory  commissioner  in  office  indefinitely.  There  would  be  no  partisan  reason, 
as  a  rule,  why  a  Republican  President  should  wish  to  remove  a  satisfactory  Repub- 
lican commissioner  whom  he  found  in  office.  On  the  other  hand,  a  Republican  Pres- 
ident would  ordinarily  have  no  reason  for  changing  a  Democratic  commissioner  so 
long  as  he  would  be  obliged  to  go  to  the  Democratic  or  some  other  opposing  party 
for  a  successor. 

In  expounding  this  bill  I  am  reminded  of  the  man  who  was  trying  to  buy  a  piece 
of  land  for  which  the  owner  wanted  $250.  The  purchaser  reasoned  in  this  way: 
''He  asks  $250;  he  will  take  $200;  he  expects  to  get  $150;  1  would  be  willing  to  give 
$100;  I  will  ofier  $50."  If  we  can  not  get  what  we  want,  had  we  not  better  take  all 
we  can  get,  and  then  trust  to  time  to  work  the  thing  out  for  nsf 

I  remember  that  when  the  civil  service  law  was  passed  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
ridicule  cast  on  it.  The  friends  of  reform  said,  *'This  is  not  an  ideal  bill."  And  it 
was  not.    But  time  has  proved  that  we  were  wise  then  to  take  whatever  we  could  get. 

Another  criticism  passed  on  the  Teller  bill  is  founded  on  the  fact  that  it  requires 
the  military  commissioner  to  be  of  a  rank  not  lower  than  m^or.  I  do  not  think  that 
this  is  a  serious  objection.  The  purpose  of  the  bill  was  doubtless  in  a  general  way 
to  copy  the  commission  which  we  have  for  governing  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
the  law  requires  that  our  engineer  commissioner  shall  be  an  officer  of  a  rank  not 
lower  than  major.  That  gives  a  certain  dignity  to  the  office,  and  also  limits  the 
President  in  making  a  choice.  There  are  a  number  of  splendidly  equipped  army 
officers  below  the  rank  of  major — like  Capt.  J.  M.  Lee,  for  instance,  who  made  one 
of  the  best  agents  ever  in  the  service — who  would  not  be  immediately  eligible  to  a 
commissionership  if  this  bill  were  passed.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  might  be  an 
incentive  when  tne  President  wanted  to  make  a  detail  of  that  kind  to  take  a  captain 
out  of  the  line  and  promote  him  to  a  majority.  This  would  do  no  serious  harm  to 
anyone,  and  the  military  commissionership  would  furnish  a  new  and  honorable  incen- 
tive if  it  were  known  that  where  an  officer  had  made  a  great  success  of  a  detail  as 
agent  he  would  be  liable  to  be  selected  for  promotion  in  the  Army  in  order  that  he 
might  be  detailed  an  Indian  commissioner. 

From  such  an  informal  canvass  as  has  been  made,  we  believe  that  it  is  possible  to 
pass  this  bill  through  the  Senate  if  the  Senators  are  convinced  that  the  people  want 
it.  Here  is  a  case  where,  owing  to  the  bipartisan  character  of  the  commission,  no 
Senator  belonging  to  either  of  the  present  parties  can  feel  himself  greatly  aggrieved, 
or  think  that  his  party  has  received  a  severe  blow ;  and  I  fancy  that  not  a  few  would 
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be  glad  to  get  away  from  the  pressure  brought  to  bear  on  them  by  coDstituents  at 
home  urgiug  appointments  of  Indian  agents,  if  they  thought  there  was  a  commis- 
sion who  would  distribute  such  offices  evenly.  Probably  half  would  go  to  the 
Republicans  and  half  to  the  Democrats.  This  is  not  nonpartisanship,  but  biparti- 
sanship ;  nevertheless  it  might  get  the  places  shaken  up  between  two  parties  instead 
of  giving  them  all  to  one  party,  and  to  that  extent  prevent  the  ^' clean  sweep"  which 
has  disgraced  every  Administration  for  years.  I  think  this  body  can  well  afford  to 
use  its  influence  to  get  this  bill  passed,  if  nothing  better  is  to  be  had.  It  is  some- 
thing in  our  favor  that  a  man  wno  has  been  a  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  as  Senator 
Teller  has,  has  offered  this  bill;  and  it  is  another  great  point  that  the  present  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  of  an  opposing  party,  commends  it  as  probably  the  best  that 
can  be  got  under  the  circumstances,  and  urges  that  all  proper  influences  be  brought 
to  bear  m  its  favor. 

Mr.  James.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  to  which  Mr.  Leupp  has  called  attention,  that 
this  bill  was  prepared  by  an  ex-Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  at  least  on  the  lines 
of  the  proposition  made  in  the  report  of  the  present  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  although 
the  two  men  belong  to  opposite  parties.  This  ought  to  commend  it.  In  the  excel- 
lent report  made  by  General  Whittlesev  we  have  pledged  ourselves  as  a  board  to  do 
all  we  can  for  the  enactment  of  the  bill.  I  ought  to  say,  however,  that  in  my  own 
State  we  have  made  some  experiments  in  governing  by  commission  and  it  has  not 
worked  well. 

Mrs.  QuiNTON.  This  bill  does  not  empower  the  commission  to  select  the  agents. 
I  fail  to  see  wherein  it  would  take  the  Indian  service  ont  of  politics.  It  would 
simply  divide  the  positions  between  the  two  parties. 

Mr.  Leupp.  That  is  the  fact  as  regards  the  immediate  results  which  would  follow 
such  legislation.  It  is  only  for  its  indirect  effects  that  we  can  afford  to  support  this 
bill.  Under  its  operation  there  would  uo  longer  be  the  old  incentive  to  make  "clean 
sweeps."  It  would  rob  each  Administration  of  its  supposed  need  of  cleaning  out  all 
the  positions  and  beginning  over  again.  The  tendency  would  rather  be  to  sift  out 
the  incompetents,  put  in  other  people  of  the  same  party  better  fltted  for  the  work, 
and  allow  these  to  remain  indefinitely  if  they  proved  satisfactory. 

Dr.  Ryder.  There  are  one  or  two  practical  objections  to  this  bill.  The  period  of 
four  years  is  fixed  as  the  time  during  which  the  commissioners  shall  hold  office. 
Suppose  a  commissioner  is  successful ;  the  bill  seems  to  be  mandatory,  and  the  Pres- 
ident would  have  to  remove  him  and  put  in  a  new  man.  It  seems  to  me  that  such  a 
change  must  be  disastrous,  provided  the  man  who  is  in  is  a  good  man.  The  present 
Commissioner  does  not  appoint  the  agents ;  and  if  I  understond  the  language  of  this 
bill  it  provides  simply  that  three  men  shsull  have  the  same  power  that  the  present 
single  Commissioner  has^ 

Mr.  P.  C.  Garrett.  I  should  favor  this  bill  as  a  $50  bid  for  a  $2&0  piece  of  land- 
to  quote  an  illustration  already  offered.  It  falls  very  far  short  of  the  proposition  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  It  requires  modification  in  three  respects.  The  Com- 
missioner has  uo  control  over  the  appointments  of  agents ;  that  has  been  left  in  the 
bands  of  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The  provisions  of  this 
bill  do  not  cover  enough  ground  in  this  respect.  Then  I  think  that  the  very  essence 
of  a  nonpartisan  commission — that  which  would  give  it  its  peculiar  value  as  com- 
pared with  a  partisan  commissioner — is  in  its  permanency.  I  do  not  think  there 
should  be  any  limit  of  four  years,  or  any  other  period,  if  it  is  designed  to  take  the 
Indian  service  out  of  politics.  If  there  is  to  be  a  limit  of  years  it  should  not  be  four; 
it  might  better  be  five,  or  six,  or  some  other  number  which  does  not  suggest  that 
the  life  of  the  commission  is  coterminous  with  that  of  the  Administration.  Mani- 
festly, the  bill  is  not  framed  to  take  the  service  out  of  politics.  That  the  commis- 
sion would  be  bipartisan  or  tripartisan  might  have  some  advantages  over  the  present 
system ;  but  I  would  like  to  see  the  plan  under  discussion  modified  before  it  goes 
into  effect  as  a  law. 

Mrs.  Caroline  Datx.  In  the  politics  of  women,  we  always  ask  for  more  than  we 
expect  to  get.  1  should  like  to  see  a  bill  drafted  embodying  the  Secretary's  sugges- 
tions, and  then  if  Congress  manipulated  it  we  could  not  help  it.  I  should  be  sorry 
to  have  the  friends  of  the  Indian  couteut  themselves  with  a  compromise  like  that 
which  is  proposed. 

Mrs.  QuiNTON.  We  do  compromise  when  we  have  to;  this  bill^  however,  is  not  a 
compromise.  It  gives  us  nothing  that  we  have  not  already,  but  divides  this  between 
three  persons  instead  of  centering  it  in  one.  What  is  wanted  is  more  power  for  the 
immediate  head  of  the  Indian  Bureau.  We  have  known  instances  in  the  last  fifteen 
years  in  which  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  would  have  done  a  great  many 
wise  and  right  things,  but  he  had  no  power.  I  think  it  is  better  to  ask  for  more 
than  we  get.  Are  we  sure  that  we  can  not  get  something  better?  I  believe  the  time 
has  come  when,  if  we  should  come  boldly  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and 
ask  for  the  thing  that  righteousness  demands  and  that  the  welfare  of  a  race  demands, 
there  is  moral  power  to  get  the  thing  that  is  wanted,  or  at  least  to  come  a  great  deal 
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nearer  to  it  than  this  bill  proposes  to.  This  is  not  framed  so  as  to  get  the  Indian 
service  out  of  politics,  for  it  leaves  the  appointing  power  just  where  it  is  now.  It 
looks  toward  keeping  the  fittest  in  place,  but  we  have  no  assurance  that  it  would 
do  so;  and  we  know  how  powerful  politics  is  in  manipulating  things.  If  something 
clear  and  definite  could  be  put  before  the  country  so  as  to  secure  the  influence  of  au 
the  missionary  bodies,  Indian  associations,  teachers,  and  religious  papers  of  the 
country,  I  believe  we  could  get  something  better  and  nearer  the  ideal  than  this  bill. 

Mr.  Leupp.  No  one  could  be  farther  from  questioning  the  desirability  of  getting 
all  that  we  can  than  I.  My  only  purpose  in  advocating  the  Teller  bill  was  to  induce 
this  conference  not  to  work  against  it  simply  on  the  ground  that  it  was  not  suffi- 
cient. My  idea  was  to  support  the  bill  in  the  absence  of  anything  better.  I  should 
heartily  approve  of  having  legislation  of  the  most  radical  character  started  on  its 
way,  but  I  am  frank  enough  to  confes^  that  I  fear  we  cannot  get  it.  Possibly  my 
nearness  to  the  machinery  prevents  me  from  getting  the  proper  perspective,  and  thus 
makes  me  unduly  doubtful.  But  while  we  should  all  try  to  get  something  more,  I  do 
not  want  to  see  this  body  commit  itself  against  the  Teller  bill  merely  because  it  is  so 
far  from  satisfactory.  There  is  a  great  difference  between  accepting  this  if  it  is  the 
best  we  can  get,  and  sitting  back  and  saying,  '*  If  we  can  not  get  all  we  want  we  will 
not  take  anything.'' 

Mr.  WiSTER.  There  is  a  possibility,  nnder  this  bill,  of  our  getting  two  bad  men 
instead  of  one  bad  man,  or  we  may  get  two  good  ones  instead  of  one  good  one.  As 
has  been  shown,  the  powers  of  the  commissioners  are  not  increased  at  all.  I  should 
like  to  ask  Senator  Teller's  purpose  in  submitting  this  bill.  Was  it  simply  to  get 
two  appointments  for  those  interested  in  running  the  political  machine  f 

Mr.  Garrbtt.  The  bill  distinctly  provides  that  there  must  be  two  men  of  different 
political  parties:  that  is  a  most  important  point.  But  it  should  be  distinctly 
stated,  as  the  sailing  directions  for  this  commission,  that  no  Indian  agent  shall  be 
appointed  or  dismissed  for  political  reasons. 

Mr.  James.  Does  not  the  civil-service  law  now  prevent  the  discharge  of  any  man 
except  for  incompetency  f  Why  can  we  not  seoore  all  these  advantages  through  the 
civil-service  lawf 

Mr.  Qarrbtt.  The  only  way  to  reach  the  agents  is  through  a  nonpartisan  commis- 
sion. 

Mr.  Ktder.  Why  shonld  not  the  term  be  five  years,  instead  of  a  period  which 
suggests  the  term  of  the  President  f  Then,  why  shonld  the  bill  not  read  in  such  a 
way  as  to  make  it  possible  for  the  commission  to  make  the  nominations,  and  so 
bring  the  Indian  service  out  of  this  squabble  for  office  which  is  so  pernicious  f 

Mr.  Leupi'.  We  have  in  the  Treasury  now  an  officer  with  a  five-year  term — the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency.  The  law  fixed  his  term  as  Ave  years  foi  the  very  pur- 
pose of  taking  him  out  from  under  the  inflnence  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
and  making  him  independent  by  making  his  term  longer  than  that  of  his  nominal 
chief.  But  since  the  rotation  of  parties  began  in  18m  we  have  not  had  an  actual 
average  tenure  for  Comptrollers  of  five  years,  or  of  four,  or  even  of  three ;  and  I  do 
not  believe,  if  the  term  were  made  ten  or  fifteen  years,  it  would  operate  any  differ- 
ently. The  whole  virtue  of  the  Teller  bill,  as  regards  tenure  and  removal,  is  that  it 
may  substitute  half  a  sweep,  at  most,  for  a  whole  one,  each  time  the  Qovemment 
changes  hands. 

Mr.  Lyman.  The  main  features  of  the  Teller  bill  have  been  brought  out  clearly. 
It  is  evident  that  the  bill  must  be  considered  from  the  standpoint  of  exactlv  what 
it  says,  and  not  what  we  suppose  may  be  accomplished  under  it.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  present  Indian  Commissioner  has  no  power  of  appointment.  There  is  noth- 
ing in  the  bill  that  changes  that  si  tuation.  There  is  notning  that  necessarily  implies 
that  appointments  would  be  made  in  any  manner  different  from  the  appointmenta 
now  made.  What  would  be  accomplished  would  be  that  the  Indian  Bureau  would 
be  administered  by  three  men  instead  of  by  one,  as  now.  I  can  see  advantages  com- 
ing from  the  arrangement  that  two  of  these  shall  belong  to  different  parties^  and 
that  the  third  shall  be  an  army  officer,  who  is  presumed  not  to  have  any  politics. 
Such  a  commission  would  not  be  so  easily  manipulated  for  political  purposes  as  a 
single  man.  To  that  extent  it  will  be  good.  But  a  triumvirate  is  not  always  a  good 
executive  instrument.  From  most  points  of  view  a  single  man  is  a  better  executive 
than  three  men.  The  great  thing  is  to  take  the  Indian  service  completely,  or  as  far 
is  possible,  out  of  politics.  I  am  inclined  to  think  more  may  be  had.  I  like  the 
suggestion  that  another  bill  should  be  introduced  and  referred  to  the  same  commit- 
tee, and  let  that  commiitee  take  the  two  bills  and  work  out  something  better  than 
this  bill. 

The  following  motion  was  offered  by  Mr.  James  H.  Blodgett : 

''That  the  business  committee  submit  at  this  session  a  draft  of  the  sense  of  this 
body  as  to  the  bill  in  the  Senate  regarding  the  Indian  Office,  and  that  a  committee 
of  five  be  appointed  by  the  chair  to  confer  with  those  responsible  for  the  adminiih 
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tration  of  the  Indian  Office— the  Hon.  Senator  Teller  and  the  proper  committees  in 
both  Houses  of  Congress — aa  to  the  points  to  be  secured  in  a  new  law." 

The  motion  was  adopted  unanimously,  and  afterwards  the  following  persons  were 
appointed  a  committee :  Messrs.  P.  C.  Garrett  and  Francis  £.  Leupp,  Mrs.  A.  S.  Quin- 
ton  and  Miss  Alice  C.  Fletcher,  and,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Garrett,  Mr.  Darwin  R.  James. 

Mr.  Philip  C.  Garrett  reported  for  the  committee  appointed  to  wait  upon  the  Presi- 
dent with  regard  to  Indian  affairs,  as  follows : 

Mr.  Garrett.  The  committee,  which  consisted  of  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  chairman ; 
Mrs.  Quinton,  Dr.  Ryder,  General  Eaton,  and  myself,  called  upon  the  Prosident  last 
year,  following  the  conference,  and  also  on  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  By  botii 
of  these  offioiius  the  committee  was  kindly  received.  Their  best  answer  to  the  sug- 
gestions of  the  committee  was  their  subsecuient  action,  for  some  time  early  in  this 
year  the  Department  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners  the  names  of 
such  people  as  were  under  consideration  for  Indian  agents  for  their  examination  and 
report.  This  was  a  very  important  subject,  and  they  seemed  to  treat  the  suggestions 
or  the  Secretary  with  respect.  A  still  nirther  evidence  of  sympathy  with  the  con- 
ference in  the  matter  referred  to  the  committee  is  lound  in  tnis  action  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  which  we  have  had  under  discussion  this  evening.  It  might  be 
said  that  the  recommendations  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  cover  everv  point 
which  we  have  had  under  discussion  as  modifications  of  Senator  Teller's  bill;  that 
the  commission  should  be  nonpartisan,  of  indeterminate  time,  and  that  the  appoint- 
ments of  all  Indian  agents,  as  well  as  their  subordinates,  should  be  in  the  power  of 
the  commission.  These,  I  think,  are  valuable  confirmations  of  the  impressions  that 
we  received  of  the  communication  with  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

The  subject  of  field  matrons  was  then  taken  up  and  Mr.  Meserve  was  asked  to 
speak. 

FIELD  MATRONS. 

President  Meserve.  This  subject  of  field  matrons,  or  as  General  Lyon  wants  to 
have  it  spoken  of,  of  househola  or  home  matrons,  and  the  fkrmers  or  industrial 
teachers,  is  very  important.  We  should  have  it  in  reality,  and  not  only  in  name.  I 
have  found  farmers  among  the  Indians  whom  the  Indians  were  teaching  how  to 
farm — young  Indians  from  Carlisle  and  Hampton  and  Haskell — and  when  these 
farmers  found  out  that  the  Indians  knew  how,  they  went  and  sat  down  in  the  shade 
when  it  was  hot.  That  is  not  the  kind  of  farmers  we  want.  I  think  of  what  Sol 
Miller  said,  that  the  difference  between  the  farmer  and  the  agriculturist  is  that  the 
farmer  works  the  farm  and  the  agriculturist  works  the  farmer. 

The  last  opportunity  tiiat  I  had  to  observe  was  last  June.  In  western  North  Caro- 
lina, in  what  is  called  the  land  of  the  sky,  there  is  a  large  company  of  Cherokee 
Indians.  Their  condition  is  really  pitiable.  They  are  citizens,  ta^ayers,  self-sup- 
porting, and  they  live  in  a  humble  way.  I  spent  some  time  going  over  the  mountains 
where  the  land  drops  off  in  a  very  steep  wav.  Their  houses  are  typical  Indian  homes. 
They  consist  of  one  room,  no  windows — tnat  is,  no  glass — and  ine  shutters  or  doors 
must  be  open  for  light.  A  loom  often  stands  in  the  room  as  crude  as  one  of  our  great- 
grandfather's. They  manufacture  the  cloth  they  use  right  there.  I  noticed  some 
nice  com  growing  in  one  place,  and  out  by  the  side  of  the  house  an  old  stump  of  a 
sycamore  tree  had  been  hollowed  out,  and  that  was  the  mortar,  and  a  10-foot  long 
pestle,  rude  and  heavy,  was  used  to  pound  the  com  to  make  it  into  meal.  It  was 
taken  out  and  sifted  and  was  then  ready  to  use.  That  is  the  way  those  people  are 
working  to-day.  What  is  needed  f  There  ought  to  be  at  least  one,  possibly  two, 
farmers  to  go  and  teach  those  Indians  how  to  farm,  and  there  ought  to  be  a  field 
matron  to  go  from  house  to  house.  I  think  it  is  hardly  consistent  to  spend  money 
upon  the  education  of  Indian  children  and  teach  so  little  about  home  life.  I  think 
Captain  Woodson,  at  Darlingtion,  is  doing  good  work  along  this  line.  His  farmers 
are  really  farmers.  They  show  the  men  now  to  use  tools  and  implements.  They 
look  after  the  crops  and  harvest.  That  is  practical  work.  From  my  observation  on 
the  reservations  I  know  of  no  one  particular  kind  of  work  that  will  tell  so  much 
and  that  is  so  much  needed  as  this  kind  of  work.  There  ought  to  be  more  farmers 
and  matrons. 

Miss  Emily  S.  Cook,  of  the  Indian  Bureau,  was  asked  to  speak. 

Miss  Cook  related  some  incidents  of  the  work  accomplished  by  the  field  matrons 
among  the  Navajoes,  showing  how,  through  their  influence,  more  than  600  acres  of 
land  are  now  irrigated  in  that  region,  and  the  people  are  instructed  in  the  most 
practical  afiairs.  There  are  now  fifteen  field  matrons,  a  very  small  number,  who 
are  in  the  service  of  the  Government. 

Dr.  Hailmann,  superintendent  of  Indian  schools,  was  asked  to  speak. 

Dr.  Hailmann.  I  look  upon  the  work  of  field  matrons  as  probably  the  most 
important  on  the  part  of  the  friends  of  the  Indians,  and  I  hope  that  it  will  be 
increased  until  it  is  equal  in  extent  to  the  work  done  for  the  men  in  sending  them 
farmers.    The  field  matron  represents  the  mother  element  in  the  work  of  civilizing 
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the  Indians.  She  prepares  the  family  for  reoeiying  all  the  educational  work  that 
may  be  done.  If  she  does  her  work  well,  the  Indian  wife  and  mother  will  lead  the 
husband  and  sons  to  receive  with  readiness  and  to  carrying  with  alacrity  to  snccess 
whatever  the  school  and  other  civilizing  factors  may  teach  them.  The  held  matron 
will  so  prepare  the  mind  of  the  wife  and  mother  in  the  family  that  the  efficiency  of 
the  worK  of  the  school  for  the  children  will  be  enhanced.  The  children  will  come 
more  readily  to  school,  and  the  family  will  appreciate  what  the  children  receive 
there;  and^  instead  of  hearing  of  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  Indians  to  school 
work,  we  shall  have  an  eager  reception  of  it  and  an  effective  assimilation  into  life 
of  all  that  the  school  can  teach.    I  consider  it  to  be  a  fundamental  service. 

Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  cumbersomeness  of  some  parts  of  the  Indian  work. 
This  cumbersomeness  is  a  reproach  above  all  to  yon,  as  citizens  of  this  ffreat  nation. 
It  is  you  who  pay  for  all  the  needless  machinery.  You  suffer  it.  You  do  not  rise  in 
rebellion  against  it,  and  even  to-day  you  are  willing  to  consent  to  the  toning  down 
of  the  wise  proposition  of  a  high  official  into  a  contrivance  for  having  three  men  do 
the  work  that  one  man  is  effectively  doing  now.  What  we  want  is  to  simplify  the 
Government  service,  that  it  may  be  as  businesslike  as  the  service  of  a  municipality  or 
of  a  railroad  corporation ;  so  that  needs  may  be  met  speedily ;  so  that  what  the  Com- 
missioner finds  to  be  needed  may  be  supplied  at  once ;  so  that  the  schoolbook  which 
is  needed  may  not  have  to  travel  throu^n  all  the  various  pigeonholes  of  a  needlessly 
complex  Oovemment  service  and  reach  its  destination  eight  months  after  it  has  been 
called  for ;  so  that  the  fuel  which  has  to  be  burned  during  the  winter  may  not  be 
delayed  until  the  coming  summer.  Such,  things  as  these  are  the  necessary  outcome 
of  this  very  unbusinesslike  state  of  affairs.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  not 
responsible ;  the  Commissioner  is  not  responsible ;  no  one  is  responsible.  It  is  a  sort 
of  tradition  that  comes  to  us  and  is  growing  heavier  from  year  to  year.  I  hold  that 
it  is  your  first  duty  to  see  that  opportunities  are  provided  for  reaching  the  Indians  in 
the  way  of  civilizing  them  without  all  this  delay. 

So  far  as  the  pending  movement  of  placing  farmers  and  industrial  workers  under 
civil-service  rules  is  concerned,  I  welcome  this  as  a  momentous  improvement  in  Indian 
work.  We  have  industrial  teachers  in  the  schools.  At  first  the  position  of  the 
industrial  teachers  was  created  to  teach  industries  to  the  boys.  They  were  supposed 
to  be  familiar  with  this  work ;  but  I  think  I  have  more  fin^rs  on  my  hands  and  on 
the  hands  of  one  friend  than  would  be  needed  to  count  the  industrial  teachers  that 
come  up  to  the  original  requirement  of  being  able  to  teach  these  things.  They  have 
fallen  into  the  condition  of  mere  chore  workers.  Apparently,  men  were  selected 
from  time  to  time,  not  because  they  had  a  training  for  industrial  work,  but  for  other 
reasons.  Their  fitness  as  industrial  teachers  evidently  was  a  minor  consideration. 
I  trust  that  the  civil  service,  which  is  now,  at  the  instance  of  the  honorable  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  to  be  extended  to  all  these  positions,  will  remedy  these  evils. 

I  am  grateful  to  you  for  all  the  help  I  get  from  these  meetings.  But  you,  the  peo- 
le  who  are  behind  Congress,  you  who  pay  for  all  this  cumbersomeness  and  suffer 
or  it,  you  are  ultimately  responsible  for  it. 

Dr.  Eastman.  The  field  matron  is  very  important,  but  from  observation  I  think 
there  are  few  who  are  doing  their  work  properly.  I  nave  heard  again  and  again  that 
the  field  matron  creates  prejudice  in  the  tribe.  Mrs.  Eldridge  and  one  or  two  others 
of  whom  I  know  are  doing  good  work.  It  is  very  important  to  select  women  who 
can  succeed.  They  must  have  the  spirit  of  the  Salvation  Army  and  be  ready  to  go 
into  the  Indians'  home  with  their  sleeves  up,  not  with  their  starched  clothes  on. 
The  Indians  will  not  learn  to  do  things  simply  by  being  told.  Some  one  must  be 
willing  to  put  their  hands  into  the  work  and  show  them  how.  Mrs.  Dickson  is 
another  good  field  matron ;  so  are  several  of  the  missionaries.  Miss  Collins  especially. 
They  are  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  work.  Hut  many  might  be  selected  who  would 
not  succeed  at  all.  They  may  make  glowing  accounts  of  their  work,  but  in  reality 
they  do  not  succeed,  and  the  Indians  will  not  let  them  do  the  work,  so  that  it  is 
important  to  have  just  the  right  women.  One-half  of  the  death  rate  of  children  is 
owing  to  bad  cooking  among  the  Indians.  It  is  a  very  important  subject,  but  this 
instruction  is  got  to  be  done  carefully.  As  to  farming,  they  are  way  back  a  hundred 
years  ago.  I  find  in  Manitoba  the  Sioux  Indians  have  160  acres  broken  up  and  are 
farming.  Why  f  They  went  out  there  as  renegades  exiled  in  1862,  and  had  nothing 
else  to  do  but  work  to  live.  Their  only  way  to  live  is  to  work.  There  is  no  instructor 
among  them.  They  simply  saw  they  had  to  do  the  work,  and  they  did  it.  A  great 
many  of  these  Eastern  farmers  ride  about  on  the  reservation  doing  nothing  but  draw 
their  salary  every  quarter.  Something  more  must  be  done  to  make  the  Indian  work 
and  to  make  him  self-supporting.  It  is  not  going  to  be  done  by  assistant  farmers. 
They  must  have,  in  the  first  place,  ^ood  land.  They  can  not  succeed  as  farmers  other- 
wise. Then  they  must  have  Christianity.  All  these  things  are  to  be  considered. 
If  we  can  have  these,  then  we  may  gain  something  by  the  farmers  that  you  send  us. 

Mr  Meserve.  One  reason  why  the  Indians  succeed  better  in  Canada  is  because 
there  has  been  less  polities  there  than  here  during  the  last  fifty  years.  The  head 
officer  at  Ottawa  told  me  that  when  a  man  went  in  as  an  Indian  agent  he  went  in 
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for  his  life  if  he  hehaved  himself.  A  few  years  ago,  after  I  became  saperintendent  at 
Haskell,  the  industrial  teacher  told  me  that  he  was  accustomed  to  put  in  two  weeks 
at  election  time  speaking  at  schoolhouses,  and  asked  permission  to  do  so.  I  told  him 
he  could  have  permission  on  condition  that  he  left  the  Government  service. 

Mr.  Janney.  Have  you  ever  visited  the  Pouca  Reservation  f  . 

Dr.  Eastman.  Yea. 

Mr.  Janney.  What  do  you  know  of  the  action  of  Miss  Douglas  f 

Dr.  Eastman.  I  heard  very  good  accounts  of  her,  and  some  of  the  Indians  speak 
very  well  of  her.  When  the  Indians  speak  well  of  anyone  there  is  something  in  it, 
especially  when  the  old  people  speak  well  of  Government  officials. 

Mr.  Janney.  I  found  that  her  record  was  a  most  excellent  one. 

Mr.  Ryder.  I  can  corroborate  that.  I  heard  that  Miss  Dickson  had  been  carrying 
on  a  Sunday  school  in  addition  to  her  other  work,  and  the  people  spoke  of  her  with 
high  regard.  She  is  a  very  able  woman.  There  is  an  interesting  work  going  on 
among  the  Poncas,  and  several  have  been  brought  under  Christian  mflnence. 

Mrs.  QuiNTON.  The  fashion  has  been  to  nominate  those  who  have  had  experience 
in  mission  schools.  So  far  as  we  have  heard  they  have  done  capital  work^  and  the 
Indian  women  are  fond  of  them.  The  testimony  that  came  fh>m  one  or  them  in 
Arizona,  was  to  the  effect  that  wherever  the  matron  went  there  was  a  fringe  of 
children  clinging  to  her. 

Mr.  Miller.  Next  to  the  agent,  the  most  important  person  upon  the  Indian  reser- 
vation is  the  field  matron.  The  assistant  farmers  may  oe  divided  into  two  classes — 
one  may  be  described  as  plenty  of  them,  such  as  they  are ;  and  the  other,  very  good, 
what  tnere  are  of  them.  If  all  of  them  were  first-class  men  there  are  not  enough  to 
accomplish  very  great  results.  Take  the  Pine  Ridge  Agency,  a  territory  that  is  aa 
lartre  as  two  of  our  Maryland  counties.  Six  farmers  are  supposed  to  teach  all  the 
Indians  there.  I  live  in  a  conmaunity  of  farmers  who  are  up  to  the  average  of  the 
American  farmer,  but  take  any  half  dozen  of  the  best  of  them  and  put  them  on  such 
a  territory  as  that  and  expect  to  see  great  results,  and  we  are  bound  to  be  disap- 
pointed. As  to  field  matrons,  for  years  and  years  the  whole  effort  of  the  Govern- 
ment has  been  directed  to  the  civilization  of  Indians  through  the  men  of  the  tribe. 
The  women  and  the  home  have  been  neglected.  The  idea  of  the  matrons  was  to  go 
into  the  homes  and  exert  an  influence  there  which  would  be  felt  by  all  the  members 
of  the  tribe.  But  ther<?  are  not  enough  of  them.  Nothing  permanent  can  be  done 
toward  civilizing  the  Indian  until  the  tenure  of  the  position  in  the  Indian  service 
is  improved. 

Mr.  Garrett.  How  many  field  matrons  does  Miss  Cook  estimate  that  we  ought  to 
havef 

Miss  Cook.  I  should  say  we  want  fifty.  I  make  it  a  small  number,  because  I  feel 
that  in  securing  a  larger  number  we  might  not  have  such  good  material. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Don't  you  think  100  would  be  needed  if  you  had  the  best  workers. 

Miss  Cook.  Yes;  but  we  have  not  the  women. 

Dr.  Hailmann.  We  need  as  many  as  we  need  farmers. 

Mr.  James.  I  want  to  add  my  word  as  to  their  efficiency.  We  met  a  lady  on  one 
reservation  who  was  a  field  matron.  We  learned  about  her  before  we  saw  ner,  and 
put  ourselves  out  to  go  to  her  home  and  see  what  she  was  doing,  and  evervthing  that 
we  saw  and  heard  of  her  and  of  her  influence  over  the  Indians  was  good.  She  was 
arranging  for  a  celebration  of  the  Fourth  of  July  in  a  patriotic  way,  trying  to  wean 
the  Indians  from  their  wav  of  celebrating,  whicn  is  not  very  nice.  Everything  was 
in  her  favor.  When  at  the  Navajo  Agency  we  heard  favorable  reports  of  her  and 
her  work.  I  do  believe  the  field  matrons  should  be  selected  with  great  care.  I  had 
an  application  from  a  lady  who  wished  to  be  appointed,  but  I  had  to  say  that  I 
should  prefer  she  should  pass  the  civil-service  examination  rather  than  get  any  per- 
sonal friend's  influence  from  outside.  A  kind-hearted  Christian  woman  ready  to  go 
into  these  homes  and  roll  up  her  sleeves  and  teach  these  people  humbly  what  they 
need  to  know  can  be  of  great  benefit. 

Mr.  Garrett.  A  word  as  to  the  simplification  of  the  service.  I  do  not  think  we 
ought  to  get  away  from  that  idea.  As  the  Indian  problem  approaches  solution,  aa  a 
large  number  of  the  Indians  become  civilized  and  citizens,  a  vast  amount  of  machin- 
ery heretofore  necessary  is  no  longer  essential.  I  remember  that  Mr.  Paint-er  became 
almost  impatient  when  he  was  making  an  efibrt  to  relieve  some  tribe  from  starvation 
at  the  amount  of  red  tape  which  confronted  him,  so  that  confessed  he  wanted  to 
destroy  the  whole  Indian  Department.  At  the  present  time,  in  addition  to  the  Indian 
Bureau,  there  is  an  Indian  Division  in  the  office  of  the  Interior  Department,  which 
was  thought  necessary  in  times  past  as  a  check  on  the  Indian  Bureau.  I  doubt 
whether  uiat  is  necessary  now,  but  the  only  remedy  is  through  Congress,  influeuced 
by  public  opinion.  It  is  not  essential  that  there  should  be  such  complicated  machin- 
ery. Probably  there  will  be  an  investigation  into  the  question  as  to  whether  it  is 
not  possible  to  simplify  and  economize  this  most  costly  s^vstem.  I  hope  Dr.  Hail- 
mann's  suggestion  will  not  be  lost  sight  of,  but  will  grow  into  something  practical. 
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EVENING  SESSION. 

The  evening  session  waa  called  to  order  at  8  o'clock.  Judge  Charles  B.  Howry, 
Assistant  Attomey-Qeneral,  in  charge  of  the  defense  of  Indian  depredation  claims, 
was  asked  to  speak  concerning  the  claims  against  the  Indians  with  which  he  is 
charged  by  the  Government  to  uefend.  ^ 

ADDRESS  OF  JUDGK   HOWRY. 

When,  in  1891,  Congress  passed  what  is  known  as  the  Indian  depredation  law,  the 
act  was  justly  regarded  as  a  menace  to  the  integrity  of  the  funds  of  the  Indians  and 
the  annuities  to  which  the  tribes  are  entitled  under  treaties  with  the  United  States. 
Since  the  law  has  been  in  effect  some  progress  has  been  made  with  the  work  involv- 
ing the  determination  of  numerous  claims  against  the  Indians  on  account  of  their 
depredations,  and  this  work  is  now  in  shape  to  proceed  to  final  disposition  without 
any  great  disadvantage,  so  far  as  we  can  now  judge,  to  the  Indian  tribes. 

Numerous  cases  have  been  adjudicated  under  this  law  by  the  Court  of  Claims.  The 
last  volume  of  the  reports  of  the  decisions  of  that  court  will  show  ouite  a  number 
of  important  decisions.  These  decisions  have  generally  been  favorable  to  the  tribes. 
Under  the  one  decision  of  great  magnitude  wherein  the  judgment  rendered  has  been 
adverse  to  the  defendants,  the  interests  of  the  tribes  are  unaffected.  Under  the 
fifth  section  of  the  depredation  act  there  is  a  requirement  that  the  court  shall  deter- 
mine in  each  case  the  value  of  the  property  taken  or  destroyed  at  the  time  and  place 
of  the  loss  or  destruction,  and,  if  possible,  the  tribe  of  Indians  or  other  persons  by 
whom  the  wrong  was  committed,  and  shall  render  judgment  in  favor  of  the  claim- 
ant or  claimants  against  the  United  States,  and  against  the  tribe  of  Indians  com- 
mitting the  wrong,  when  such  can  be  identified.  This  section  of  the  statute  as  it 
has  been  constrneu  is  one  of  its  most  dangerous  features  against  the  United  States, 
but  is  favorable  to  the  Indians,  in  that  the  proof  in  many  instances  fails  to  identify 
the  tribe  of  Indians  doing  the  depredation,  and  the  result  is  that  many  judgments 
are  being  rendered  against  the  United  States  alone  for  want  of  the  identification  of 
the  Indian  depredators.  Inasmuch  as  many  cases  of  this  character  turn  on  circum- 
stantial evidence  and  the  claimants  depend  for  recovery  upon  such  proof  in  connec- 
tion with  a  depredation,  such  as  that  Indian  signs  abound,  as  moccasin  tracks  and 
arrowheads,  at  the  scene  of  the  depredation  charged,  it  is  manifest  that  all  the 
vigilance  and  energy  that  may  be  applied  to  the  deiense  of  claims  like  these  can  not 
prevent  some  judgments  against  the  United  States.  As  I  have  stated,  however,  this 
does  not  concern  the  tribes  so  much  as  it  does  the  United  States.  An  appeal  has 
been  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court  against  this  kind  of  a  judgment,  but  as  this  assem- 
bly is  interested  more  in  the  efiect  of  the  law  upon  the  Indian  tribes,  I  will  under- 
take to  confine  what  I  have  to  say  to  the  statute)  as  it  has  been  construed  with 
reference  to  its  bearing  upon  the  rights  of  the  Indians. 

Many  decisions  have  been  rendered  by  the  Court  of  Claims  involving  the  construc- 
tion of  the  statute,  from  which,  however,  the  claimants  have  generally  appealed. 
The  first  contention  under  the  law  has  grown  out  of  the  meaning  of  Congress  when 
it  imposed  the  condition  in  the  first  clause  of  the  statute  for  recovery  in  any  case 
that  the  Indians  belonging  to  any  band,  tribe,  or  nation  doing  the  wrong  without 
just  cause  or  provocation  from  the  owner  of  the  property  must  be  in  amity  with  the 
United  States.  The  defendants  contend  that  these  words  should  be  accepted  as 
meaning  "  at  peace  at  the  time  of  the  depredation.''  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been 
contentfed  by  claimants  that  the  words  **m  amity"  are  used  as  the  equivalent  of 
treaty  relations.  On  this  particular  question  of  ronstruction  several  cases  have  been 
appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  next  point  of  contention  between  the  claimants  and  the  defense  has  been  the 
effect  of  the  second  jurisdictional  paragraph  of  the  law,  which  extends  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Court  of  Claims  to  all  cases  which  have  been  examined  and  allowed  by  the 
Interior  Department;  and  also  to  such  cases  as  were  authorized  to  be  examined  under 
the  act  of  Congress  making  appropriations  for  the  current  and  contingent  expenses 
of  the  Indian  Department  and  for  fulfilling  treaty  stipulations  with  various  Indian 
tribes  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1886,  and  for  other  purposes,  approved  March  3, 
1885,  and  under  subsequent  nets. 

Under  the  second  jurisdictional  paragraph  of  the  law  it  appears  a  large  number 
of  claims  had  been  investigated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  a  great  many 
allowances  had  been  made  against  various  bands  and  tribes.  This  class  of  cases 
numbered  about  900,  involving  several  millions  of  dollars.  Without  referring  to  the 
reports  I  can  not  undertake  to  give  the  precise  amount. 

After  taking  charge  of  the  defense  of  Indian  depredation  claims  these  questions 
were  constantly  presented,  and  it  was  my  contention  that  if  a  claim  originated  in  a 
state  of  war,  it  was  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  irrespective  of  any 
allowance  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  under  former  act*  of  Congress,  and  that 
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the  word  ''classes''  in  the  act  covered  all  claims  originating  in  a  state  of  amity. 
The  propositions  of  the  defense  have  generally  been  denied  by  the  claimants,  result- 
ing  in  the  appeals. 

Another  point  of  difference  between  the  claimants  and  the  defendants  has  been  the 
meaning  of  the  act  of  1891  with  reference  to  the  claims  of  persons  not  citizens  of 
the  United  States  at  the  tune  of  the  loss.  From  the  beginning  the  Department  of 
Jastice  has  contended  that  inasmuch  as  the  act  of  1891  used  the  term  "property 
of  citizens  of  the  United  States/'  the  claims  of  persons  who  were  aliens  at  the  time 
of  the  taking  or  destruction  of  the  property  were  not  the  subject  of  recovery. 
Under  the  early  statutes  claims  for  tue  aepredations  of  Indians  were  authorized 
to  be  presented  for  ''inhabitants"  of  the  United  States  as  well  as  citizens.  The 
language  of  the  act  of  1891,  however,  providinjf  only  for  the  claims  of  citizens,  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  arose  as  to  whether  the  claims  of  persons  who  were  citizens  at 
the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  act  were  within  the  law  or  outside  of  it ;  whether  a 
person  who  was  an  alien  at  the  time  of  his  loss  could  be  naturalized  so  tnat  he  could 
nave  the  benefit  of  the  act  if  naturalization  was  inchoate  or  complete  at  the  time 
the  law  became  effective. 

Cases  involving  these  three  propositions  were  advanced  in  the  Supreme  Court  and 
were  argued  by  seven  gentlemen,  representing  the  various  claimants,  and  by  myself, 
representing  the  United  States  and  the  Indians.  These  cases  were  taken  under  con- 
siaeration  by  the  court  in  the  early  part  of  November.  In  the  course  of  the  discus- 
sion of  these  cases  I  undertook  to  tell  the  court  that  its  decisions  would  probably 
mark  another  era  in  the  history  of  the  Indian  problem.  Beginning  with  the  earl^ 
decision  of  Johnson  v.  Mcintosh,  I  made  a  full  presentation  of  every  important  deci- 
sion on  the  Indian  question  from  the  beginning  of  the  Government  to  the  present 
time.  The  discussion  finally  seemed  to  turn  upon  the  policy  of  the  Government  with 
respect  to  the  payment  of  war  claims  and  the  right  of  the  United  States  to  appro- 
priate annuities  of  the  tribes  derived  under  treaties  independent  and  irrespective  of 
the  stipulations  of  the  treaties  themselves. 

From  this  brief  statement  of  the  matter  and  of  the  ambiguities  of  the  language  of 
the  statute  of  March  3, 1891,  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  honest  differences  of  opinion 
have  arisen  as  to  the  construction  of  the  depredation  law,  about  which  lawyers 
might  well  divide  in  opinion.  In  the  class  cases  thus  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court 
only  one  question  has  been  settled,  and  that  relates  to  the  matter  of  citizenship.  In 
the  case  of  Johnson  v.  The  United  States  and  the  Ute  tribe  of  Indians,  the  Supreme 
Court  has  handed  down  a  decision  holding  that  where  a  depredation  was  committed 
upon  the  property  of  a  person  not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  the 
loss,  such  a  person  could  not  claim  that  the  property  taken  or  destroyed  was  the 
property  of  a  ''  citizen/'  although  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  act  such  person 
naa  become  a  citizen.  This  decision  sustains  the  contention  of  the  defense,  aud^  with- 
out attempting  to  be  entirely  accurate,  it  may  fairly  be  said  the  decision  disposes 
of  some  500  cases,  involving,  perhaps,  $2,000,000. 

In  the  case  of  Marks  v.  The  United  States  and  the  Bannocks,  and  Lei^hton  v.  The 
United  States  and  the  Sioux,  Mr.  Justice  Shiras  put  the  direct  question,  in  the  course 
of  the  dircussiou,  what  my  reasons  were  for  insisting  that  Congress  did  not  intend 
to  pay  for  depredations  committed  by  Indians  in  time  of  war.  It  having  been  con- 
tended by  the  claimants  that  it  had  been  the  policy  of  the  Government  to  pay  Indian 
war  claims,  I  was  allowed  a  few  days  to  prepare  and  file  a  supplemental  brief  on 
these  propositions.  My  answer  to  the  court  has  been,  I  trust,  sufficiently  indicated 
not  only  to  disprove  tlie  policy  of  the  Government  in  paying  depredation  claims 
where  the  Indians  were  not  in  amity,  but  also  to  disprove  the  contention  that  the 
official  reports  sustain  the  proposition  that  such  was  the  policy  of  Congress. 

Ex-Attomey-General  Garland,  in  arguing  one  of  the  test  cases,  took  the  ground  that 
when  Congress,  in  1871,  enacted  the  statute  forbidding  future  treaties  with  Indians, 
every  depredation,  whether  committed  by  Indians  in  hostility  or  in  amity,  was  the  sub- 
ject of  payment,  because  the  Indians  were  deprived  of  belligerent  rights ;  and  that,  in- 
asmuch as  the  act  of  1891  was  highly  remedial  in  its  nature,  all  claims  for  depredations 
of  Indians  were  intended  by  Congress  to  be  ad^jiidicated  and  paid,  where  a. judgment 
could  be  rendered  upon  such  adjudication.  The  answer  to  all  this  was  that  from 
the  beginning  of  the  Government  to  the  present  time,  whenever  the  Indians  were  in 
hostility,  as  tribes  or  as  bands,  they  have  always  been  accorded  belligerent  rights. 
They  have  never  been  punished  as  murderers  nor  dealt  with  as  criminals.  They 
have  been  accorded  the  same  national  rights,  under  the  standards  of  belligerency,  as 
foreign  nations  have  been.  What  the  issue  will  be  on  these  cases  I  am,  of  course, 
unable  to  say.  If  the  Supreme  Court  shall  take  the  same  view  of  the  matter  that 
the  lower  court  has  done,  then  at  least  4,000  of  these  claims,  involving  some  $22,000,000, 
can  be  disposed  of  on  jurisdictional  grounds. 

Under  the  act  of  March  3, 1891,  we  have  cases  involving  tribes  from  Minnesota  to 
New  Mexico.  I  am  dealing  with  cases  arising  on  the  borders  of  our  country,  and  in 
soini'  I  find  that  claims  now  presented  against  domestic  Indians  and  the  United 
States  have  heretofore  been  presented  to  the  Mexican  Government  for  compensation. 
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There  are  other  qaestions  too  nnmerons  even  to  be  mentioned.  Many  of  the  claimants, 
on  aooount  of  tne  slow  progress  made  in  obtaining  jndgment,  have  become  greaUy 
dissatisfied  with  the  law  and  its  practical  workings,  but  there  has  been  no  nnreason- 
able  delay  bo  far  as  the  defense  is  concerned.  Upon  the  opening  of  the  Coart  of 
Claims  on  the  28th  of  October  last,  public  announcement  was  made  that  the  Depart- 
ment had  prepared  and  was  ready  for  trial  in  something  over  300  cases.  That  these 
are  not  pressed  for  trial  by  the  claimants  is  evidence  of  the  fact  that  it  is  not  the 
Government  creating  any  delay.  Cases  affected  by  the  questions  of  alienage  and 
war  claims  have  not  been  pressed  for  trial  for  reasons  no  doubt  largely  dependent 
upon  the  questions  now  before  the  Supreme  Court  for  decision. 

With  the  foregoing  brief  recital,  I  think  I  might  well  say  here  that,  in  my  judg- 
ment, the  payment  K>r  depredation  claims  ougnt  to  be  met  by  the  United  Stat^. 
After  an  experience  of  two  and  a  half  years  in  the  defense  of  these  claims,  I  think  it 
would  be  better  to  directly  charge  up  every  judgment  against  the  United  States 
rather  than  to  hold  the  Indians  of  the  present  generation  responsible  out  of  their 
annuities.  The  law  up  to  this  time  has  practically  operated  so  as  not  to  charge  the 
annuities  of  the  Indians.  The  theory  of  the  law  is  that  whenever  a  judgment  is 
rendered  against  an  Indian  tribe  the  annuities  shall  be  charged  directly  with  the 
amount.  In  practice  it  has  operated  upon  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  except 
in  the  payment  of  one  small  judgment  against  the  Osage  tribe. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  de&nse,  the  condition  of  affairs  resjiecting  the  depre> 
dations  of  the  Indian  tribes  is  in  a  satisfactory  shax>e.  I  may  be  pardoned  for  say- 
ing that  if  the  Supreme  Court  shall  affirm  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Claims  in 
the  class  cases  to  which  I  have  referred,  I  shall  feel  content  with  my  work  as  the 
Assistant  Attorney- General  charged  with  the  defense  of  the  cases.  While  it  is  not 
my  purpose  to  arraign  the  whole  body  of  claimants,  among  whom  are  many  honest 
persons,  I  must  be  permitted  to  add  that  I  know  of  no  more  unsatisfactory  statute 
and  no  act  of  Congress  more  liable  to  abuse  than  the  one  under  consideration. 

ADDRESS  OF  DR.  SHELDON  JACKSON. 

When  the  churches  gave  up  the  contract  system  of  conducting  schools  in  Alaska 
and  declined  to  take  further  Government  aid  the  first  effect  was  disastrous  ^pon  the 
churches,  upon  the  work,  and  upon  the  Government.  In  the  Presbyterian  school  at 
Sitka,  a  large  industrial  school,  in  which  every  young  man  that  would  remain  long 
enough  could  learn  a  trade  (ana  the  only  native  shoemakers,  coopers,  and  carpenters 
in  southeast  Alaska  are  those  that  have  gone  out  from  that  school,  young  men  who 
are  able  to  build  the  canneries  and  mills,  getting  $3  and  $4  a  day),  when  the  Pres- 
byterians gave  up  the  $10,000  from  the  Government  the  mission  board  thought  the 
church  would  make  that  sum  up  to  them.  But  the  Presbyterian  Church  was  strain- 
ing itself  in  raising  upward  of  $185,000  a  year  for  its  regular  Indian  work,  and  it 
was  unable  to  raise  the  additional  $10,000.  The  result  was  that  an  order  went  from 
New  York  that  every  young  man  and  woman  who  had  no  missionary  society  or  indi- 
vidual pledged  to  keep  him  or  her  in  that  school  must  leave.  That  took  out  50  of 
our  best  youn^  men  and  women.  We  know  that  some  of  the  girls  who  were  sent 
away  at  that  time  have  since  been  sold  by  their  parents,  one  of  them  to  a  Chinaman. 
Others  have  been  sold  and  rented  to  miners.  That  was  the  first  result  of  attempting 
to  do  without  Government  aid.  Others  have  had  to  give  up  their  schools  entirely. 
The  school  at  Cape  Prince  of  Wales  has  come  to  a  stop.  In  some  places  where  the 
schools  have  cIoscmI,  the  Government  has  stepped  in  and  will  carry  them  on.  Govern- 
ment has  tried  to  take  up  all  of  those  closed  schools  as  far  as  possible,  but  perhaps 
from  the  stringency  of  the  times  Congress  gives  less  for  education  than  in  former 
years. 

The  law  passed  by  Congress  that  refers  to  education  in  Alaska  declares  that  the 
United  States  shall  make  adequate  and  needful  provision  for  the  entire  sctiool  popu- 
lation there  without  distinction  of  race.  We  have  10,000  children  of  school  age  in 
Alaska.  To  educate  and  civilize  these.  Congress  gives  us  but  $30,000  a  year,  yet  we 
need  to  pay  larger  salaries  to  teachers  there  than  here,  because  living  is  more  expen- 
sive. At  a  number  of  the  schools  the  teachers  receive  a  mail  but  once  a  year,  and 
everything  for  family  life  must  be  provided  once  a  year.  Then  we  have  to  build  a 
schoolhouse  and  a  residence.  There  is  no  suitable  place  for  a  teacher  to  live  other- 
wise. We  have  to  provide  books,  and  lights,  and  heat.  The  item  of  light  means  a 
great  deal  in  a  region  where  during  the  long  arctic  night  the  lamps  must  be  kept 
burning  from  9  to  4,  all  through  the  school  nours.  Thirty  thousand  dollars  is  not 
making  '^  adequate  and  needful  provision."  The  Bureau  of  Education,  however, 
tries  to  do  the  best  it  can.  After  we  have  done  our  utmost — cut  down  the  salaries 
of  teachers,  closed  some  schools,  deprived  others  of  needful  books  and  appliances — 
we  have  simply  been  able  to  give  educational  advantages  to  but  2,000,  one-fifth  of 
the  school  children  of  the  country.  I  hope  a  resolution  may  be  passed  asking  Con- 
gress for  a  larger  appropriation  for  the  school  work  of  Alaska. 
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Bnt  while  tills  is  the  dork  side,  yet  we  hare  a  bright  side.  The  tsaohen  who  have 
remained  and  the  schools  that  have  continued  open  hare  been  more  snooessfhl  than 
in  any  preceding  year.  That  is  what  we  should  expect.  At  Point  Barrow,  probabljr 
the  most  northern  school  in  the  world,  we  were  anable  to  get  the  snpplies  through 
for  the  school  this  last  si.mmer.  The  revenne  cutter  carrying  them  got  within  100 
miles,  when  the  arctic  ice  stopped  all  further  advance.  The  result  is  that  the  teacher 
is  up  there  without  his  ordinary  annual  supplies,  and  we  have  learned  through  a 
whaler  who  came  down  over  the  ice  that  the  school  is  closed.  At  Point  Hope  one  of 
the  young  men,  Dr.  Griggs,  has  come  Bast  for  a  year's  vacation  after  five  years' 
work.  Rev.  Mr.  Edson  remained  to  carry  on  his  work.  Yoa  heard  from  Mr.  Ryder 
of  the  revival  at  Cape  Prince  of  Wales.  It  is  indeed  good  news  finom  a  far  country. 
The  Swedish  mission,  with  its  headquarters  at  Chicago,  has  three  stations  in  Alaska, 
two  of  them  in  the  northeast  comer  of  Bering  Sea,  ana  they,  too,  have  had  revivals 
of  religion  at  their  stations,  and  thirty  or  forty  have  been  baptized  and  received 
into  the  Lutheran  Church.  The  Woman's  Home  Mission  Society  of  the  Methodist 
Episoopal  Church  has  during  the  past  summer  erected  a  large  and  commodious 
house  for  its  home,  and  are  looKinff  to  a  church  and  better  work.  The  school  has  had 
remarkable  success.  The  Womairs  Home  Missionary  Society  of  the  Baptist  Church 
has  also  enlarged  their  work.  In  southeast  Alaska  we  have  the  principal  Presby- 
terian work,  and  their  woman^s  execntive  committee  of  home  missions  is  reioicing 
at  the  progress  made. 

The  Moravian  work  has  been  remarkably  successftil.  Dr.  Hamilton  neglected  to 
tell  you  of  20  native  teachers  and  societies  who  held  a  convention  to  pusn  forward 
their  work.  When  yon  consider  that  that  mission  has  been  in  existence  but  ten 
years,  it  shows  the  wonderful  movement  of  God's  spirit  preparing  the  Eskimo  for 
the  gospel. 

The  Protestant  Episcopals  have  greatly  strengthened  their  work  upon  the  Yukon, 
as  have  also  the  Roman  Catholics. 

In  the  developmeut  of  the  placer  gold  mines  the  largest  white  population  is  now 
in  central  Alaska,  in  the  region  of  a  rigorous  winter,  where  the  mercury  falls  75^ 
below  zero  every  winter.  When  I  asked  the  churches  to  send  missionaries  to  Alaska 
at  first  they  said  they  would  not  ask  anyone  to  go  and  live  in  such  a  region,  yet  1,000 
white  ni|n  go  for  gold,  and  perhaps  50  of  their  wives  are  to-day  making  their  homes 
in  that  coldest  section  of  Alaska. 

An  interesting  fact  that  occurred  last  summer  was  the  culmination  of  seventeen 
years'  work  among  two  tribes  that  have  been  pleading  for  schools.  In  reply  to  their 
repeated  requests  we  have  said,  **  You  are  too  few;  if  you  will  come  together  and 
unite  your  forces  we  can  help  you.''  But  one  would  not  go  to  the  other  and  the 
other  would  not  come  to  it.  Then  we  said,  ''Well,  abanaon  your  old  homes  and 
come  together  in  the  woods  on  the  coast  and  start  a  new  village."  In  1886  they 
agreed  to  do  that,  and  two  men  were  sent  to  find  a  suitable  location  for  the  new 
village,  but  they  were  both  lost  at  sea.  Some  traces  of  them  were  found,  but  the 
details  of  the  oocurrenoe  are  not  known.  Then  the  matter  of  a  new  village  was 
dropped.  About  two  years  ago  they  came  again  and  wanted  a  school,  and  I  said, 
**When  you  are  willing  to  unite  we  will  give  you  a  school."  This  last  Fourth  of 
July  they  came  together,  more  than  100,  some  coming  for  many  miles,  others  coming 
over  the  mountains,  and  they  held  a  convention  and  expressed  their  anxiety  to  have 
a  village  like  the  model  village  of  Metlakathla.  That  means  progress.  By  the  way, 
Mr.  Duncan's  village  is  progressing.  The  salmon  cannery^  which  was  largely  estab- 
lished bv  funds  raised  by  Mr.  Duncan  in  Boston,  is  paying  $14,000  in  wages  and 
practically  supports  the  village,  and  the  contributors  who  thought  they  were  making 
a  giit  to  the  Lord  are  getting  15  per  cent  on  the  stock  which  they  took  in  that  insti- 
tution :  so  Mr.  Duncan  feels  encouraged. 

The  Port  Longiiss  and  Cape  Fox  tribes  wanted  a  village  like  Metlakathla,  and  to 
get  it  they  were  willing  to  make  sacrifices.  One  man  said,  ''My  house  cost  me  thou- 
sands of  doUam,  but  I  shall  leave  it."  It  was  true.  Another  man  said,  "  I  can  raise 
an  abundance  for  my  family  whore  1  am,  but  if  I  can  have  an  education  I  will  leave 
and  go  50  miles  and  start  again  in  the  woods.  When  these  people  leave  their  homes 
in  this  way  it  is  not  like  a  man  moving  from  Washington  to  New  York  and  selling 
his  honne.  All  those  houses  must  be  abandoned  to  rot.  There  is  no  one  to  buy  them. 
They  fxet  nothing  from  the  savings  of  the  past,  but  they  give  it  all  up  for  a  chance 
to  give  their  children  an  education,  and  secure  for  themselves  employment  and  an 
opportunity  to  have  preaching  and  religious  services.  Thus  two  whole  tribes  have 
abandoned  their  two  villages,  and  are  this  winter  putting  up  shanties  alont;  the 
beach  where  they  can  be  sheltered  until  the  Government  can  plat  out  their  village, 
for  they  are  going  to  have  a  regular  American  village.  They  are  willing  to  subscribe 
to  the  ironclad  rules  of  Mr.  Duncan,  which  forbid  them  to  have  whisky  or  liquor 
on  these  premises,  and  in  case  of  sickness  to  employ  an  Indian  doctor  or  medicine 
man ;  they  are  forbidden  to  give  a  potlatch,  and  they  must  subscribe  a  paper  by 
which  they  forfeit  house  and  lot  if  they  break  these  rules.     It  was  their  own  sug- 
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gestion  to  have  these  rules.  They  want  a  place  like  Mr.  Dnncan's.  It  is  an  interest- 
ing experiment  and  one  that  should  be  encouraged.  The  only  thing  they  ask  is  that 
the  Goyemment  send  them  a  teacher  and  give  them  a  school. 

WiUi  regi^  to  the  reindeer,  they  are  doing  better  than  the  herds  from  which  they 
were  taken.  We  are  buying  about  150  a  year,  and  those  we  purchase  and  turn  into 
the  herd  are  in  much  poorer  condition  than  our  own.  Tbey  are  lean,  while  ours  are 
fat,  largely  because  the  pasturage  is  better  on  the  American  side.  During  the  last 
season  we  introduced  seven  Laplanders  and  their  families  to  take  care  of  them.  The 
result  has  been  wonderful.  Under  the  Siberian  herders  we  lost  20  per  cent  of  the 
fawns;  under  the  Lapps  we  have  reduced  the  loss  to  only  2  per  cent,  so  that  the 
simple  saving  in  the  fawns  is  of  very  great  importance  to  the  progress  of  the  work. 
We  nad  bom  to  the  herd  last  spring  268,  and  lost  but  a  few  of  these  by  death. 
Then  we  have  introduced  the  habit  of  milking.  When  a  Siberian  wants  to  milk  a 
reindeer  he  throws  his  deer  down  and  one  sits  on  the  head  and  neck  while  the  other 
uses  his  mouth  to  di^w  the  milk.  From  the  month  it  is  discharged  into  a  pail  where 
it  is  kept  for  family  use.  But  the  Itapps  have  introduced  the  method  of  milking  the 
reindeer  by  stripping  the  milk  with  the  hands,  the  doe  remaining  standing.  That  is 
a  wonderful  improvement  over  Siberian  methods. 

The  Lapps  have  also  introduced  the  use  of  the  skee,  which  is  a  great  improvement 
upon  the  ordinary  snowshoe  of  the  country.  Some  of  the  natives  came  150  miles  to 
know  how  to  make  them,  and  it  is  now  as  much  a  fad  as  the  bicycle  in  Washington. 
Men,  women,  and  children  in  Alaska  are  now  trying  to  break  their  necks  using  the 
skees.  In  every  way  the  Lapps  are  exerting  a  controlling  influence  on  that  com- 
munity. 

We  gave  the  missionaries  at  Cape  Prince  of  Wales  100  reindeer,  and  out  of  100  they 
had  80  fawns  bom  this  spring.  We  gave  another  100  to  the  Eskimo  young  men,  the 
best  fitted  to  care  for  them,  and  out  of  100  they  had  90  fawns. 

All  the  difficulties  anticipated  with  reference  to  introducing  reindeer  have  been 
dissipated  by  actual  experience.  Our  only  trouble  is  the  lack  of  funds  to  go  on  fast 
enough.  There  are  12,000  people  there  on  the  verge  of  starvation.  The  reindeer 
were  introduced  nrimarily  as  a  new  food  supply,  so  that  the  people  could  be  saved 
from  starving  and  their  manhood  be  maintained.  But  if  we  can  get  only  150  rein- 
deer a  year  the  present  generation  will  die  out  before  help  can  come.  We  are  now 
asking  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  $20,000.  We  have  been  getting  $7,500. 
If  I  had  asked  for  a  starvation  fund  I  should  have  had  $100,000,  and  by  feeing  the 
Eskimo  the^  would  have  been  pauperized.  But  to  create  a  new  food  industry,  a  new 
commercial  industry,  to  utilize  400,000  square  miles  that  is  absolutely  good  for  nothing 
else,  to  preserve  manhood  in  12,000  people.  Congress  gives  us  $7,500.  We  need 
$100,000;  but  we  know  we  can  not  get  it,  and  so  we  have  asked  for  only  $20,000.  I 
hope  this  meeting  will  give  us  its  indorsement.  We  have  proved  the  success  of  our 
undertaking.  Give  us  enough  money  so  that  we  can  put  the  reindeer  in  fast  enough 
to  save  the  present  generation  from  starving  to  death. 

Judge  Browning,  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  was  invited  to  speak. 

ADDRESS  OF  JUDGE   BROWNING. 

Mr.  Prbsidemt,  Ladies,  and  Qentlemen  :  In  speaking  at  all  upon  the  work  of 
the  Indian  Bureau  and  the  condition  of  the  Indians  I  desire  that  it  shall  be  under- 
stood as  having  no  reference  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  of  Indians  in  the  Indian  Ter- 
ritory, for  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  and  the  Interior  Department  have  no 
jurisdiction  over  those  people  in  the  sense  that  they  have  over  other  Indians.  My 
remarks  will  apply  to  others,  and  not  to  the  people  there. 

When  I  entereu  upon  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  Commissioner  I  came  to  the 
work  in  full  sympathy  with  it,  understanding  that  it  was  important  and  realizing 
that  zealous  effort  would  be  required  in  order  to  educate  Indian  children  and  make 
adult  Indians  self-supporting,  independent  citizens — ^the  results  to  be  aimed  at. 
But  I  did  not  realize  tne  many  difficulties  to  be  overcome,  and  I  think  no  outsider 
who  is  without  practical  experience  in  the  work  can  understand  the  many  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  an  early  accomplishment  of  these  results. 

]  found  that  good  work  had  been  done  in  the  education  of  Indian  children,  although 
many  Indians  had  an  impression  that  their  children  were  being  educated  to  accom- 
modate the  Commissioner  and  other  officials,  rather  than  to  benefit  the  Indians.  They 
also  had  the  impression  that  if  children  were  educated  they  were  thereby  prepared 
for  a  life  of  ease.  It  was  necessary  to  give  them  to  understand  that  education  only 
prepared  the  way,  by  fitting  them  for  work  in  civilized  ways ;  that  all  labor  was 
honorable,  and  that  by  securing  an  education  they  were  only  entering  upon  a  life  of 
industry,  the  important  thing  being  to  give  up  a  life  of  idleness. 

I  soon  saw  that  it  was  necessary  that  youth  should  be  trained  to  a  greater  extent 
than  hitherto  in  practical  industrial  pursuits,  and  that  instead  of  keeping  them  in 
the  schoolroom  the  entire  day  half  of  the  time  should  be  devoted  to  teaching  the 
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boys  practical  labor  out  of  school,  to  work  in  the  blacksmith  and  the  carpenter 
shops^  in  preparinfi^  fields,  planting,  gardening,  and  farmine:,  in  nursery  worfc,  and 
building  fences  and  making  homos.  The  gir£  should  also  nave  training  in  every- 
thing pertaining  to  housekeeping.  We  have  made  special  efforts  in  those  directions, 
and  I  think  with  good  results. 

After  some  experience  in  the  office  I  found  that  it  was  also  important  that  young 
men  and  women  wlio  had  finished  school  work  should  be  followed  up  and  encour- 
aged to  labor  and  assisted  to  secure  positions,  to  prevent  them  fVom  ^oing  back  into 
the  habits  of  their  tribes.  So  we  have  made  special  efforts  in  that  direction,  giving 
young  men  and  women  employment  in  subordinate  positions  wherever  they  were 
qualified  to  fill  them,  and  seeking  employment  for  them  elsewhere,  trying  to  hold 
them  up  after  they  leave  the  school  home. 

In  my  first  report  I  made  a  suggestion  (which  I  know  some  of  my  good  friends 
thought  ought  not  to  have  been  made)  that  among  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
educational  work  was  the  selection  through  civil-service  examination  of  superin- 
tendents of  bonded  nonreservatioii  schools.  I  urged  that  the  examinations  made  bv 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  gave  information  as  to  the  technical  educational  knowl- 
edge of  the  applicant  but  no  definite  information  as  to  his  practical  experience.  As 
the  superintendent  of  the  bonded  school  did  not  teach  at  all,  but  supervised  the 
entire  institution,  the  garden,  the  farm,  the  shops,  the  business  management,  the 
accounts,  etc.,  the  examinations  were  not  of  such  a  character  as  to  give  any  infor- 
mation on  the  most  important  point,  viz,  a  person's  ability  as  an  executive  officer. 
Moreover,  the  great  failing  whicu  I  found  among  superintendents  was  lack  of  exeou- 
tive  ability  and  business  capacity.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  also  Dr.  Hail- 
man  concurred  with  me,  and  the  civil  service  gentlemen  finally  said:  ''If  you  will 
prepare  papers  for  the  examination  of  these  officers  and  submit  questions  tnat  may 
be  propounded  to  them  that  will  develop  their  capacities  for  the  business  they  may 
have  to  engage  in,  we  are  willing  to  incorporate  them  in  our  examinations.'^  This 
was  done  by  tho  Bureau  and  it  has  worked  more  satisfactorily.  Not  only  were  these 
additional  questions  asked  of  applicants,  but  they  were  also  graded  according  to 
previous  experience — for  instance,  if  a  man  had  been  a  successful  superintendent  for 
five  or  six  years,  he  had  a  rating  upon  that.  Since  these  changes  were  made  the 
principal  difficulty  is  removed. 

The  next  difficulty  met  was  in  the  managing  of  the  old  Indians,  those  who  had 
lived  to  middle  age  in  idleness  in  communities,  without  education,  distrustful  of  the 
pale  faces,  and  meeting  one  with  the  statement  that  Washington  had  not  kept  his 
promises,  that  wrongs  had  been  committed  against  them,  that  treaties  had  been 
violated,  and  therefore  they  had  no  contideuce  m  the  statement-s  now  made. 

Another  difficulty  was  the  determination  of  many  Indians  not  to  use  the  English 
language;  they  did  not  understand  it  and  they  would  not  talk  it. 

Another  thing  which  I  soon  learned  was  that  a  set  of  rules  and  regulations  would  not 
be  effective  in  bringing  about  Indian  civilization  for  the  reason  that  the  tribes  were 
scattered  all  over  the  United  States,  and  it  was  not  enough  to  know  the  character, 
disposition,  and  habits  of  Indians  in  general,  but  a  study  must  be  made  of  each  par- 
ticular tribe.  You  should  know  and  understand  its  special  environment.  What 
could  be  done  with  one  tribe  to  make  the  Indians  self-supporting^  and  independent 
would  be  of  no  avail  with  the  next  tribe.  For  instance,  some  Indians  are  located  on 
land  where  it  is  impossible  to  make  a  living;  white  men  could  not  do  it.  Others 
hold  lands  merely  by  use  and  occupaDcy ,  some  by  Executive  orders  only.  Where  land 
was  suitable  and  the  Indians  had  money  in  such  shape  that  we  could  use  it  in  the 
discretion  of  the  Department  for  their  benefit,  it  was  easy  to  say  to  the  agent  who 
was  earnest  and  humane  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  ''  Wberevev  an  Indian  is  will- 
ing to  take  his  land  in  severalty  you  shall  have  the  money  to  fix  him  a  cabin,  put  up 
a  wire  fence,  and  assist  him  in  preparing  his  home,  and  if  he  will  work  and  be  indus- 
trious you  may  give  him  seeds  and  have  your  farmer  assist  him  in  planting  and  cul- 
tivating a  garden,  and  you  may  furnish  him  agricultural  implements  and  horses. 
Those  not  willing  to  do  this  work  will  not  get  these  things.''  In  this  way  a  most 
effective  object  lesson  wa«  given.  But  to  another  tribe  with  land  not  suitable  for 
cultivation,  but  perhaps  good  for  grazing,  wo  had  to  speak  in  a  different  manner  and 
we  had  to  work  with  them  in  a  different  way.  We  had  to  buy  stock  for  them,  and 
instruct  them  in  the  proper  care  of  it,  and  the  importance  of  individual  ownership, 
and  as  to  when  stock  should  be  sold,  and  how  the  money  should  be  disposed  of,  et^. 

Then  we  would  come  to  a  tribe  wnich  had  made  a  treaty  with  the  Government, 
under  which  they  were  t-o  be  clothed  antl  fed  by  the  Government.  Now,  here  it  was 
absolutely  impossible  to  induce  them  to  work,  because  these  treaties  provided  them 
regularly"  with  the  necessaries  of  life.  You  might  say  ti)  these  Indians,  *'I  would 
like  to  have  you  work;"  but  what  would  bo  the  use?  They  were  getting  all  they 
wanted  and  were  satisfied,  and  wo  could  not  withhold  the  aid.  There  are  many 
Indians  in  that  condition.  You  can  see  how  difficult  it  is  to  make  such  Indians  raise 
stock  or  do  any  farming. 
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Again,  we  find  one  or  two  tribes  that'  have  immense  sums  of  money  in  the  Treas- 
nry,  by  reason  of  their  having  sold  valuable  lands  to  the  Qovemment,  and  the  inter- 
est paid  them  quarterly  is  ample  for  their  needs.  They  say,  "We  do  not  need  to 
work ;  I  do  not  want  my  child  to  work:  here  is  our  money;  we  are  paid  every  three 
months/'  I  allude  to  these  in  a  general  way  to  show  some  of  the  dimonlties  we  meet 
in  our  treatment  of  these  men. 

In  the  duties  of  the  office  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  there  is  work 
enough  for  a  man  to  do  without  leaving  him  time  to  so  out  to  the  reservations  to 
inform  himself  as  to  the  conditions  of  the  various  tribes  of  Indians.  I  have  been 
able  to  so  out  but  twice.  I  spent  six  weeks  in  the  Northwest  with  the  Sioux  because 
I  wanted  to  see  the  land  and  the  Indians  and  inform  myself  personally  of  their  con- 
dition. I  spent  two  or  three  weeks  also  in  the  Southwest,  but  was  called  home  by 
telegraph.  With  fifty  or  sixty  letters  to  go  out  daily  from  the  Indian  Office,  many 
of  them  involving  consideration  of  treaties  and  laws  in  regard  to  the  rights  of  the 
Indiana,  and  these  not  applied  to  the  Indian  in  general,  but  to  particular  tribes  of 
Indians,  you  can  understand  that  there  must  be  many  questions  constantly  comiug 
up  for  consideration  and  decision,  and  all  these  things  must  be  attended  to  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 

Some  men  say,  "  Why  don't  you  make  these  Indians  workf ''  I  had  a  good  man 
and  an  able  man  say  to  me,  ''Why  don't  yon  have  your  agents  compel  these  Indians 
to  workf  I  said  to  him,  ''Think  of  a  reservation  larger  in  territory  than  three 
States,  with  19,000  Indians  upon  it,  and  the  agency  given  20  employees.  How  is  an 
a^ent  going  to  compel  those  Indians  to  workf "  Anyone  who  nas  had  experience 
with  Indians  knows  how  difficult  it  is  to  force  them  to  work.  Yon  must  first  get 
the  confidence  of  the  Indian  and  make  him  understand  that  the  Commissioner  is 
working  for  his  interest.  I  believe  there  is  a  better  feel  ins  among  the  Indians  gener- 
ally as  to  the  work  that  is  being  done  for  them  than  ever  before.  They  feel  that  the 
officials  at  Washington  are  earnestly  working  in  their  behalf.  Notwithstanding  the 
difficulties  and  obstacles,  I  am  satisfied  with  the  work  that  has  been  done  in  the  last 
ihiee  years.  I  know  that  substantial  progress  has  been  made,  and  that  if  it  is  con- 
tinuous it  will  result  in  finally  settling  the  Indian  problem. 

Mr.  La  Flesche,  a  Ponca  Indian,  was  introduced.  He  spoke  in  his  own  language 
and  his  remarks  were  interpreted  by  his  nephew,  Mr.  Francis  La  Flesche. 

ADDRESS  OF  MR.   LA  FLESCHE. 

There  is  one  subject,  my  friends,  that  I  have  come  to  speak  to  you  about^  one  matter 
that  interests  me  ver^  much,  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  interests  you.  It  is  about  the 
medicine,  bad  medicine,  that  has  come  to  my  people.  I  have  heard  that  the  white 
people  who  are  interested  in  the  Indians  are  about  to  fi^ht  it,  and  I  wish  to  speak  to 
yon  about  that.  I  heard  that  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  was  interested  in 
this  matter  and  wanted  to  put  a  stop  to  the  sale  of  this  bad  medicine,  this  fire  water 
among  the  Indians,  and  I  came  to  ask  the  friends  of  the  Indian  to  support  the  Com- 
missioner in  this  fight.  The  white  people  know  that  often  when  a  man  has  the 
highest  aims  and  resolutions,  as  soon  as  he  takes  this  fire  water  he  loses  all  these  high 
aims  and  falls.  It  is  so  among  my  people.  Men  who  were  once  respectable,  who 
were  looked  up  to  by  the  people  because  of  their  generosity,  have  tasen  fire  water 
and  have  fallen.  I  hope  that  this  bill  that  is  before  Congress  will  be  enacted.  I 
hope  it  will  become  a  law  that  the  white  men  who  surround  the  reservations  and 
ofi'er  drink  to  the  Indians  will  be  punished  as  often  as  they  give  liquor  to  them. 
You  have  heard  about  the  Omahas.  I  have  been  among  them;  I  know  them;  I 
spent  some  time  among  them. 

The  Government  divided  up  their  lands  and  gave  to  the  children  so  many  acres, 
to  the  unmarried  women  so  many  acres,  and  to  the  married  couples  so  many  acres. 
As  soon  as  that  was  done  there  was  a  certain  class  of  white  people  who  surrounded 
these  reservations,  who  came  among  these  Indians  and  made  use  of  this  bad  medi- 
cine. One  man  would  say  to  an  Indian,  "I  want  to  lease  your  land;  take  a  little 
drink,"  and  would  offer  him  a  bottle,  and  when  the  man  had  lost  his  senses  a  very 
small  price  was  offered  for  his  land,  and  the  white  man  easily  secures  the  land. 
Food  has  now  become  a  small  matter  among  some  of  the  Indians;  this  fire  water  is 
what  they  desire  most. 

I  belong  to  the  Ponca  tribe.  About  half  of  them  have  been  allotted  their  lands. 
I  have  taken  an  allotment.  About  half  of  the  tribe  have  refused  to  take  lands  in 
severalty.  I  have  known  the  experience  of  many  of  the  Omahas  in  their  land  mat- 
ters and  how  the  white  people  have  swindled  them  out  of  their  lands  in  the  way  I 
have  described.  I  am  now  a  wiser  man,  and  no  one  shall  take  my  land  away  from 
me  in  that  way.  I  shall  want  to  make  the  most  out  of  my  land  when  I  get  home. 
I  want  to  build  a  home  and  live  like  the  white  man,  and  I  want  my  children  to  do 
so  also.    I  shall  work  hard  upon  my  land,  and  have  my  children  work  hard  upon 
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their  lands  and  not  spend  their  money  for  tridee.  I  beg  of  you  who  are  intei?e«ted 
in  the  Indians  and  are  friends  to  them  to  use  all  your  power  and  all  your  infloenoe 
to  have  the  law  enacted. 

Sir.  Kidd  was  next  introduced. 

ADDRESS  OF  MR.   KIDD. 

The  condition  of  things  among  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  was  recently  laid  before 
the  public  by  the  report  of  the  Commission  as  now  constituted ;  but  not  beinff  a 
member  of  the  Commission  during  the  last  year,  L  am  not  authorized  to  speak  for 
it.  It  must  be  apparent  to  all  that  there  must  be  a  change  in  the  condition  of 
things  in  the  Indian  Territory.  When  I  was  there  a  year  a^o  crime  was  very  preva- 
lent, and  there  was  little  security  for  life  or  property.  It  is,  however,  not  strange 
to  me  that  the  Indians  are  distrustful  of  any  change.  They  said  to  us,  and  I  know 
it  to  be  true,  that  where  tribal  relations  have  been  broken  up  among  the  tribes 
north  and  west  of  them  the  result  has  been  very  unsatisfactory.  The  trouble  with 
them  is  thev  do  not  discriminate  between  the  condition  of  the  Five  Tribes  and  the 
tribes  who  have  had  their  lands  allotted.  Some  of  the  latter  had  not  made  suflQcient 
progress  toward  civilization  and  the  ability  to  support  themselves  by  agricultural 
pursuits  to  warrant  the  change. 

lam  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  allotment  of  lands  without  previous  preparation 
is  fatal  to  the  majority  of  Indians,  and  will  make  them  paupers  and  criminals,  and 
ultimately  lead  to  the  extinction  of  the  great  majority  of  them;  but  the  Five  Civil- 
ized Tribes  have  supported  themselves  for  many  years  without  rations  or  clothing 
being  issued  to  them  by  the  Government.  They  have  schools,  and  many  of  them  are 
well  educated.  Most  of  them  have  farms  ana  cultivate  them  to  advantage.  The 
leading  men  are  cultivated  and  educated  gentlemen  and  bom  politicians. 

Much  of  the  opiKwition  to  a  chanj^  there  arises  from  the  fact  that  a  few  men 
monopolize  large  tracts  of  laud  and  derive  princely  incomes  from  grazing,  from 
cutting  the  timber,  or  from  mining  the  coal,  and,  true  to  human  nature  and  selfish- 
ness, are  loath  to  surrender  their  advantages.  To  perpetuate  this  state  of  things 
tJiey  resort  to  artful  expedients,  falsehoods  and  misrepresentations,  to  alarm  the 
more  ignorant  and  array  them  against  any  proposed  change.  Complications  exist- 
ing there  make  it  one  of  the  most  difficult  things  ever  attempted  by  the  Govem- 
ment  to  bring  these  people  and  their  institutions  into  harmony  with  our  civilization 
without  injury  to  the  people. 

In  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  country  the  coal  fields  are  worth  many  millions 
of  dollars,  and  an  equitable  division  is  well-nigh  impossible;  but  a  change  must 
come,  and  every  year  it  is  delayed  it  becomes  more  difficult.  I  do  not  believe  a  Ter- 
ritorial government  is  suited  to  the  present  condition,  with  but  60,000  Indians  and 
900,000  others.  All  governmental  power  would  pass  into  the  hands  of  those  having 
no  interest  in  the  soil.  Under  this  condition  of  things  it  would  be  too  much  to 
expect  justice  either  of  the  legislature  or  the  judiciary.  The  prevalence  of  crime, 
as  shown  by  the  late  report  of  the  Commission  to  the  Five  Tribes,  indicates  that 
this  country  has  become  a  sort  of  Botany  Bay,  and  it  is  certain  that  a  change  in  the 
situation  of  these  people  and  this  country  must  be  wrought  at  no  distant  day.  It  is 
a  festering  sore  in  the  heart  of  the  Republic,  and  ought  not  to  endure,  either  in  the 
interest  of  the  Indian  or  the  whites  within  or  without  the  Territory.  I  think  some 
less  radical  change  should  be  made  in  their  government  than  a  Territorial  govern- 
ment, and  under  which  the  rights  of  the  Indian  would  be  better  secured ;  and  I 
believe  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  Indians  to  unite  with  the  Commission  in  devising 
some  steps  looking  to  a  change,  and  under  which  their  rights,  both  of  person  and 
property,  would  be  protected.  But  if  they  continue  obstinate  and  refuse  to  agree 
to  anything,  I  know  of  but  one  thing  possible  to  be  done,  and  that  is  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  abrogate  the  treaties  so  far  as  their  political  rights  are  concerned — dividing 
the  land  up  among  the  Indians  and  giving  them  a  government  under  which  they 
will  be  reasonably  well  protected. 

I  have  been  among  the  Ute  Indians  since  last  April,  and  have  studied  the  interest 
of  these  wild  Indians  from  observation.  They  are  wild,  untamed  savages,  unfit  for 
allotment,  incapable  of  self-support.  To  remove  the  protecting  arm  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  to  throw  them  into  the  imoqual  struggle  of  competition  with  the  whites, 
a  struggle  in  which  only  the  fittest  would  survive,  would  in  my  opinion  be  cruel  and 
unjust.  Six  or  seven  hundred  of  them  are  going  to  live  on  their  aiminished  reserva- 
tion in  the  southwest  comer  of  Colorado.  They  have  a  splendid  country  which  can 
be  readily  irrigated  and  made  very  proiluctive.  I  would  locate  villages  of  about  50 
families  each,  and  give  to  each  family  10  or  15  acres  of  the  best  agricultural 
lands.  I  would  employ  Navajoes  to  instruct  them  in  making  adobe  brick  and  con- 
structing houses — require  the  Utes  to  do  the  work,  the  Government  furnishing  the 
materials  for  roofs  and  floors.  Th(>se  houses  would  cost  not  over  $75  each,  and  are 
the  best  possible  for  this  arid  region.    I  would  require  them  to  live  in  the  houses 
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nnder  pain  of  beinff  deprived  of  their  rations ;  wonld  fix  the  minimnm  to  be  culti- 
vated by  each  family  and  use  the  necessary  force  to  compel  them  to  plant,  irrigate, 
and  cultivate  it^  and  in  doing  so  I  would  not  content  myself  with  snspenaing  their 
rations,  but  would  imprison  them  if  I  found  them  incorrigible  and  obstinate,  I 
would  have  a  farmer  for  each  village,  who  should  daily  visit  each  family  and  encour- 
age the  thrifty  and  chide  the  laggards,  and  exert  the  necessary  force  to  compel  com- 
pliance with  his  directions.  I  wonld  have  for  each  village  a  matron,  whose  duty  it 
should  be  to  instruct  the  women  in  housekeeping,  cooking,  sewing,  milking,  and 
butter  making.  My  observation  is  that  the  women  are  easily  instructed  and  anxious 
to  learn  these  things.  They  have  no  hereditary  aversion  to  work.  I  would  have 
schools  in  each  village  and  compel  the  attendance  of  all  pupils  of  proper  age.  I 
would  have  every  child  taught  the  rudiments  of  an  education — at  least  reading, 
writing,  a  little  arithmetic,  and  geography.  Beyond  this  I  would  not  attempt  to  go 
in  these  schools.  Every  year  I  would  have  agents  from  Carlisle  and  other  nonreser- 
vation  schools  to  visit  these  villages  and  select  the  brightest,  most  industrious 
and  ambitious  of  the  pupils  for  higher  education  at  other  schools.  In  ten  years' 
time,  if  this  policy  were  vigorously  pursued,  all  these  Indians  would  speak  the 
Engush  language,  become  self-supporting,  fitted  for  citizenship,  and,  if  thtf  land 
were  then  allotted  among  them,  capable  of  entering  into  competition  with  the  sor- 
roundiuff  population. 

That  they  might  have  an  object  lesson  constantly  before  them,  I  would  lease  out 
the  lands  about  the  villages  to  moral  and  industrious  white  people,  whose  children 
should  be  admitted  to  the  Indian  schools,  and  thus  aid  them  in  learning  to  speak 
English,  and  from  whom  they  would  imbibe  the  habits,  thoughts,  and  aspirations  of 
the  superior  race.  Under  these  conditions  those  educated  and  returning  ftom  Carlisle 
would  not  drop  back  into  the  condition  of  blanket  Indians,  and  thas  lose  all  that 
had  been  expended  for  their  education.  I  can  think  of  no  greater  refinement  of  cru- 
elty than  to  educate  an  Indian  girl  at  Carlisle  and  inspire  in  her  an  ambition  to  be 
pure  and  intelligent,  than  to  send  her  back  to  her  tribe  where  she  is  to  fall  into  the 
arms  of  a  filthy,  repulsive,  lazy,  savage  husband,  and  yet  these  things  are  constantly 
happening. 

1  respect  these  Indians  because  they  are  brave  and  enterprising,  and  I  hope  will  be 
borne  in  your  recollections  at  your  annual  meetings.  Allow  me  to  add  one  word  about 
the  Indian  in  general :  The  popular  belief  is  that  he  is  naturally  and  inherently  lazy. 
This  is  a  popular  fallacy.  In  a  state  of  nature,  when  his  occupation  was  war  and 
the  chase,  he  was  one  of  the  most  industrious  beings  on  earth.  We  have  taken  away 
these  occupations,  and  he  is  now  simply  idle.  Centnries  of  teaching  has  imbued  him 
with  the  iaea  that  manual  labor  is  degrading.  He  will  continue  in  this  rut  until  he 
is  forced  to  resort  to  individual  effort  for  subsistence,  or  until  the  conditions  of  an 
idle  life  are  made  more  burdensome  and  miserable  than  the  conditions  of  an  indus- 
trious life.  It  is  simply  maudlin  and  misplaced  sympathy  to  say  that  the  Indian 
ought  not  bo  compelled  to  work.  We  know  the  path  of  industry  for  him,  as  with 
the  white  race,  is  the  path  of  safety  and  progress,  and  knowing  this  we  ought  to 
resort  to  the  necessary  force  to  deflect  him  from  the  path  that  will  certainly  bring 
misery  and  ruin  upon  him  and  his  family. 

THE  INDIAN  TERRITORY. 

Mr.  James.  The  business  committee,  in  arranging  their  programme,  saw  fit  to  des- 
ignate myself  to  open  the  discussion  upon  this  theme.  It  is  desirable  that  there  be 
an  early  settlement  of  the  question,  and  yet  the  obstacles  which  have  to  be  removed 
are  innumerable  and  the  way  is  hedged  up.  Vast  interests  are  involved,  treaty 
rights  are  to  be  respected,  and  a  large  population  is  within  the  bounds  of  the  Terri- 
tory, no  matter  how  they  came,  but  they  are  there  and  there  they  will  remain :  these 
also  have  certain  rights  which  are  to  be  considered,  so  that  all  in  all,  the  Dawes 
Commission  has  had  a  gigantic  work  upon  its  hands. 

This  Commission,  existing  by  act  of  Congress,  has  been  endeavoring  to  negotiate 
with  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  and  have  put  forth  much  effort  to  this  end.  Their 
success  has  been  indifi^'erent,  and  their  report  is  now  before  Congress.  Mr.  Dawes, 
in  his  telegram  asks  that  the  conference  express  itself  upon  the  findings  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

Of  course,  for  one  like  myself,  whose  knowledge  upon  the  great  subject  is  some- 
what superficial,  to  attempt  to  draw  conclusions  would  be  unwise;  but  I  can,  with- 
out conceit,  give  you  some  of  the  conclusions  to  which  I  arrived  from  my  visit 
to  the  Territory  in  the  summer  of  1894,  upon  business  for  the  Board  of  Indian  Com- 
missioners. 

llie  Dawes  Commission  was  then  at  work,  holding  public  meetings  and  endeav- 
oring to  develop  a  sentiment  in  favor  of  an  understanding  between  themselves  as 
representing  Congress  and  the  civilized  tribes.  I  heard  of  them  from  time  to  time, 
but  did  not  meet  them.    As  reports  came  to  me,  they  were  meeting  with  very  little 
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sncoess.  On  every  hand  the  snccess  or  failure  of  their  efforts  was  being  discussed ; 
it  was  the  all-absorbing  question  before  the  people. 

I  confess  that  my  sympathies  were  largely  with  the  great  mass  of  our  fellow-citi- 
zens who  had  entered  the  Territory  with  the  railways,  and  were  building  up  towns 
and  cities,  establishing  business  and  doine  what  we,  in  the  East,  consider  magnifi- 
cent pioneer  work — buildlDg  houses  and  laying  foundations  for  future  prosperity 
and  wealtii;  planning  for  schools  and  churches,  and  doing  such  work  as  has  made 
our  nation  the  grand,  noble  country  it  is.  These  citizens  were  in  the  majority,  and 
yet  they  had  no  voice  in  the  Government,  being  practically  aliens.  They  were  build- 
ing houses  and  workshops  upon  land  to  which  they  had  no  title,  and  for  the  educa- 
tion of  their  children  they  were  dependent  upon  means  which  were  transitory,  as 
there  was  no  provision  under  the  laws  which  was  adequate  to  meet  the  case.  The 
erection  of  a  house  for  religious  worship  was  not  an  easy  thing,  for  the  land  was 
tribal,  and  congregations  were  doubtful  about  the  expenditure  of  money  for  the 
building  of  such  edifices  upon  concessions  granted  by  the  tribes.  Altogether  the 
position  of  the  mass  of  the  people  was  extremely  unfortunate  and  not  to  beendiircMl 
any  longer  than  was  necessary  to  secure  an  honorable  change.  1  favor  action  by 
Congress  upon  the  lines  laid  out  by  the  Dawes  Commission,  but  I  should  depre- 
cate any  harsh  measures  or  overriding  of  treaties,  and  yet  I  feel  that  Congress  should 
five  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  to  understand  that  the  progress  of  advance  could  not 
e  hindered  by  the  wishes  and  acts  of  the  few  selfish  men  who  are  in  control  and 
have  barred  the  efforts  of  the  Commission  to  come  to  an  amicable  understanding. 

I  understand  that  there  are  persons  here — Cherokees,  Creeks,  and  others,  from  the 
Territory — who  desire  to  be  heard.  We  shall  be  pleased  to  listen,  for  we  desire  to 
hear  from  both  sides  of  the  question,  but  I  suggest  that  there  be  a  limit  to  the  time 
of  discussion,  that  we  may  obtain  views  from  a  number  of  speakers. 

On  the  motion  of  Commissioner  Garrett  it  was  voted  that  speeches  be  strictly 
limited  to  ten  minutes. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Hastings,  of  the  Cherokee  tribe,  was  the  first  speaker  from  the  Indian 
Territory. 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  can  not  express  how  gratified  I  am  to  be  able  to  appear  before 
you  and  testify  to  my  earnest  belief  that  the  true  condition  of  the  Indians,  the 
Cherokees  in  the  Indian  Territory.  I  do  not  believe  that  wo  have  been  maliciously 
misrepresented,  but  we  do  not  believe  that  we  have  had  fair  treatment  from  those 
whom  we  thought  should  be  our  friends.  The  Cherokee  Nation,  instead  of  being  a 
place  of  lawlessness  and  crime,  has  its  beautiful  prairies  and  many  great  induce- 
ments for  the  noncitizen  or  the  white  man  to  come  iu  and  trespass  on  the  rights  of 
the  Indians  and  on  the  lands  patented  to  them  by  the  United  States.  A  great  many 
would  be  surprised  to  know  now  much  the  Five  Tribes  spend  for  the  maintenance 
of  government  and  education.    The  Cherokee  Nation  spends  $46,000  a  year  for  100 

Erimary  schools.  These  are  run  nine  months  of  the  year,  and  we  might  say  that  we 
ave  the  best  free  public  school  system  in  the  United  States.  We  have  also  erected 
at  great  expense  to  the  Cherokee  government  two  colleges,  one  for  boys  and  one  for 
young  ladies,  and  it  is  the  pride  of  these  people  when  strangers  come  to  show  them 
the  advancement  of  these  children  in  these  institutions.  In  addition  to  that  we 
have  an  orphan  asylum  of  200,  where  we  spend  $1,800  a  year.  We  have  a  hoint)  for 
the  insane  and  inhrm.  and  we  appropriate  $3,200  lor  this  purpose,  and  every  dollar 
comes  out  of  the  Cherokee  government.  A  great  many  think  that  we  need  courts 
and  laws,  that  we  are  a  set  of  cutthroats  and  robbers.  Our  laws  are  models  of 
enactment.  We  have  three  different  grades  of  courts  which  correspond  to  district 
courts,  circuit  courts,  and  snpreme  courts.  We  have  the  testimony  of  the  j  urists  on 
our  borders  that  we  enforce  our  laws  as  well  as  any  of  the  Western  or  Southwestern 
States.  We  have  the  testimony  of  J.  C.  Parker,  who  has  been  a  judge  iu  Arkansas 
for  twenty  years,  that  our  people  are  as  law-abiding  and  as  industrious  a  people  as 
he  ever  met,  as  much  so  as  the  people  of  the  State  of  Arkansas. 

Judge  Stewart,  who  has  resigned  recently,  also  bears  testimony  to  the  fact  that  it 
is  a  law-abiding,  peaceable  county.  We  have  the  testimony  of  missionaries  to  the 
same  effect.  W.  T.  King,  once  a  member  of  the  Baptist  mission,  boars  testimony 
that  we  are  as  peaceable  citizens  as  you  can  find  in  any  western  community.  We 
have  a  witness  in  Harper's  Weekly  of  January  4,  1896,  written  by  an  unbiassed  cor- 
respondent, who  went  all  over  these  countries,  and  who  bears  testimony  to  the  same 
fact.  There  are,  too,  many  designing  people,  who  follow  along  the  railway,  who 
want  t-o  see  that  country  opened  to  rob  the  Indian,  and  they  make  these  false  repre- 
sentations which  these  commissioners  and  committees  accept  and  report  to  Congress. 
I  want  to  ask  if  you  can  indorse  the  policy  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
when  it  told  the  Cherokees  in  solemn  treaties  that  when  they  left  Georgia  in  1817, 
1819,  and  in  1835,  that  if  they  would  come  west  and  make  a  home  that  they  could 
have  it  as  long  as  grass  grew  and  water  ran?    Is  a  Christian  organization  like  this 

going  to  indorse  the  annulling  of  these  treaties  and  reduce  them  to  beggary  f    The 
herokees  and  their  tribes  have  patents  for  lands.    The  treaty  of  1835  was  reiterated 
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in  1846  and  in  1866.  In  1893  we  sold  to  the  United  States  6,222,000  acres,  known  as 
the  Cherokee  Outlet.  One  of  the  most  vital  things  in  the  treaty  was  the  promise  to 
take  away  the  squatters.  We  can  not  go  into  courts.  We  can  not  sue  or  he  sued. 
Therefore,  by  no  legal  process  can  we  put  them  out.  Congress  has  no  right  to  inter- 
fere with  the  vested  rights  of  the  Cherokee  people.  Congress  has  no  constitutional 
right  to  interfere  except  in  cases  purely  political.  There  have  been  eight  or  ten 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  this  direction.  The  courts  can  not  go  behind  the 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court.    See  19  Howard,  366. 

To  go  now  and  take  away  their  lands  and  destroy  the  vested  right  that  the  Supreme 
Court  says  thev  possess,  is  something  that  you  have  no  const  itutional  right  to  do. 
It  would  set  the  Indians  back  ten  or  fifteen  years.  We  know  that  we  have  been 
misrepresente<l  here  as  regards  corruption  and  lawlessness.  Yon  have  already  three 
United  States  courts  there  that  have  jurisdiction  over  all  these  crimes.  If  you  were 
to  change  the  form  of  government  you  would  have  the  same  courts  to  enforce  your 
laws.  The  true  key  to  the  solution  is  to  put  out  these  trespassers  who  have  come  in 
there,  and  to  comply  with  your  obligation  of  1835  and  1866.  Then  you  will  have  as 
law-abiding  a  community  as  you  will  find  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Callahan,  of  the  Creek  Nation,  submitted  a  document  which  he  wished  to  have 
the  clerk  read.    It  was  read  by  Mr.  James. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Hubbard,  of  the  Cherokee  Nation. 

Mr.  Hubbard.  The  Cherokee  Nation  is  prepared  not  only  to  accept  a  territorial 
government  but  a  fuU-fiedged  statehood.  I  am  here  as  one  of  the  representatives  of 
what  my  friend  Hastings  calls  S(|uatters  or  intruders,  a  numerous  class  of  people  who 
have  been  invited  to  come  into  that  nation  and  occupy  homes  there.  But  it  seems 
that  our  brothers  have  closed  the  doors  to  us.  They  have  arrogated  to  themselves 
the  right  as  judges  and  as  jurors,  although  equally  interested  with  ns  as  claimants  to 
the  lands  and  the  money  set  apart  by  the  United  States  for  the  whole  Cherokee  peo- 
ple, a  part  of  whom  we  claim  to  be,  and  have  an  abundance  of  proof  to  give  to  an  un- 
prejudiced court.  Notwithstanding  that,  our  brothers  have  turned  the  cold  shoulder 
upon  us.  They  organize  their  courts  and  their  councils  in  which  they  are  equally 
interested  in  the  subject-matter  that  is  in  dispute  between  us — the  land  and  the 
money — for  that  is  the  object  of  dispute  after  all.  They  claim  under  a  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  that  they  have  a  right  to  say  who  shall  be  their  citizens.  I  do  not 
controvert  that.  The  Cherokee  Nation  is  a  very  close  corporation  and  has  the  right 
probably  to  say  who  shall  be  its  citizens  or  members.  We  surrender  that  right  to 
them,  but  we  contend  that  under  the  treaties  that  exist  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Cherokee  people  that  this  money  and  land  are  set  apart  for  the  whole  Cher- 
okee people,  of  which  we  claim  to  be  a  part. 

They  have  come  here  to  Washin^^on  to  ask  the  United  States  to  go  with  bayonets 
and  put  ns  out  of  the  Territory  without  a  fair  trial,  simply  upon  the  demand  of  the 
principal  chief,  who  sits  here  to-day.  These  gentlemen  are  asking  to  put  10,000  men, 
women,  and  children  out  in  this  cold  weather.  They  have  an  agreement  to  do  that 
thing  with  the  United  States  under  an  old  treaty  of  sixty  or  seventy  years  ago,  when 
the  conditions  were  not  the  same  as  to-day.  I  deny  that  we  are  intruders,  and  we  are 
here  to-day  to  ask  the  Con|i^e8S  of  the  United  States  to  suspend  these  evictments 
until  some  further  legislation  can  be  enacted  by  Congress  by  which  we  can  have  a 
fair  trial  before  unprejudiced  and  uninterested  courts.  And  if  it  is  found  by  such  a 
court  that  we  are  not  entitled  to  be  there ;  if  we  can  not  prove  that  we  are  Cherokees 
or  descended  from  the  Cherokees  we  need  no  bayonets  to  put  us  out.  We  step  off 
from  that  land  if  we  are  in  occupation  without  law  or  right  or  justice. 

The  Cherokee  people  are  as  ready  for  statehood  to-day  as  are  the  people  of  Utah  or 
Oklahoma.  There  are  300,000  white  citizens  to-day  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
Five  Civilized  Tribes,  and  there  they  are  to  stay;  yet  there  they  are  without  any 
local  self  government;  there  they  are  without  any  representation  in  the  halls  of 
Congress.  It  is  an  anomalous  condition,  one  that  exists  nowhere  else  in  the  United 
States.  These  people  are  knocking  at  the  door  for  a  local  self-government  and  they 
will  have  it.  They  demand  it  under  the  Constitution.  Congress  has  opened  that 
country  by  granting  numerous  railroads.  We  have  towns  with  5,000  people,  with 
schoolhouses,  colleges,  and  churches  everywhere,  with  farms  in  a  high  state  of  culti- 
vation. These  people  require  and  must  have  somesort  of  local  self-government.  Until 
within  a  few  years  there  was  no  civil  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  in  that  sec- 
tion. In  1889  or  1890  the  first  court  was  established  for  the  Indian  Territory.  There 
are  now  three,  and  United  States  judges  are  there  with  a  voluminous  code  of  laws. 
It  is  true  that  it  is  not  a  very  handsome  code  of  laws  so  far  as  the  beauty  of  their 
construction  goes.  It  takes  almost  a  Philadelphia  lawyer  to  understand  it,  but  we 
have  all  the  machinery  to  carry  out  the  laws.  I  do  not  say  that  all  the  people  are  ready 
for  the  change,  but  the  great  majority  are.  They  want  representation  in  Congress, 
and  the  question  is  whether  it  will  come  to  them  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Dawes 
commission  and  this  intelligent  body  and  from  a  desire  of  the  majority  of  the  people* 
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The  bnsiness  committee  reported  throngh  the  chairman,  Mr.  Lenpp,  a  resolution 
with  reference  to  the  Teller  bill,  which  was  adopted.  It  was  also  Toted  to  haye  it 
included  in  the  platform. 

PLATFORM. 

B€solved  (l)f  That  this  conference  heartily  approves  of  indaatrial  edneatlon  aa  car- 
ried on  in  the  Indian  schools,  supported  by  the  United  States  Government  and  the 
various  religious  denominations ;  and  that  we  recommend  the  enlargement  and  rein- 
forcement by  an  increased  number  of  competent  farmers,  trained  field  matrons,  and 
instructors  in  shop  work. 

Rmolved  (2),  That  this  conference  approves  of  the  recommendation  of  the  Board 
of  Indian  Commissioners,  that  a  competent  officer  of  the  Government,  learned  in  the 
law,  be  instructed  to  examine  the  treaties  existing  between  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  and  prepare  an  opinion  which  will  show  the 
American  people  what  are  the  precise  legal  rights  of  the  two  parties  to  those 
treaties. 

Besolved  (3),  That  this  conference  reaffirms  the  position  taken  at  previous  confer- 
ences in  reference  to  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  to  the  Indians^  and  heartily 
approves  the  bill  now  pending  before  Congress  prohibiting  the  sale  of  intoxicants  to 
Indians  on  the  reservations  and  allotted  lands,  and  earnestly  recommends  its  passage. 

Be$olved  (4),  That  we  heartily  commend  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Hailman,  superintendent 
of  Indian  schools,  to  induce  the  citizens  of  the  respective  States  to  assume  the  edu- 
cation of  all  Indian  children  within  their  limits. 

Resolved  (5),  That  this  conference  as  ever  heartily  indorsing  civil  service  reform, 
earnestly  urges  that  the  Chief  Executive  of  the  nation  add  to  the  classified  list  all 
unprotected  positions  in  so  far  as  he  is  empowered  by  the  law  so  to  do. 

Mesolved  (6),  That  this  conference  most  earnestly  urges  upon  Congress  larger 
appropriations  for  education  in  Alaska,  and  for  the  more  rapid  introduction  of  domes- 
tic reindeer  into  that  region. 

Beeolved  (7),  That  this  conference  cordially  approves  of  the  plan  outlined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  removing  the  Indian  service  from  polities,  and  insuring 
permanency  of  tenure  to  all  the  members  of  that  service  who  prove  satisfactory; 
that  it  welcomes  such  evidence  as  is  offered  by  the  introduction  of  Senator  Teller's 
bill,  No.  1393,  of  a  recognition  on  the  part  of  our  most  experienced  law  makers  that 
changes  are  needed  in  the  direction  indicated  in  the  Secretary's  report ;  and  that  a 
committee  of  five  be  appointed  by  the  chair  to  consult  with  Senator  Teller  and  other 
infiuential  Members  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  with  reference  to  such  further  legis- 
lation in  the  form  either  of  amendments  to  Senate  bill  1893,  or  of  separate  measures, 
for  carrying  out  the  full  purpose  of  the  Secretaire's  recommendations,  especially  the 
features  of  permanency  of  tenure  for  the  Commissioners,  and  the  requirement  that 
appointments  and  removals  of  agents  shall  be  made  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Commissioners. 

Mr.  Jameh.  The  Board  has  been  exceedingly  gratified  with  the  great  interest  mani- 
fested in  this  convention.  It  is  evident  that  that  interest  is  not  flagging.  The  Board 
returns  its  thanks  to  the  large  number  of  persons  who  have  attended  these  three  ses- 
sions. We  hope  to  meet  them  next  January  again,  and  in  the  meantime  that  the  hon- 
orable Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  and  all  the  workers  in  the  Government  service 
will  have  a  successful  and  prosperous  year  and  will  be  able  to  show  still  greater 
results  than  have  yet  been  accomplished. 

Adjourned  at  10.10  p.  m. 


Expenditures  by  religious  societies  during  the  last  year  for  Indian  missions  and 
education  (not  including  sjiecial  gifts  to  Carlisle,  Hampton,  and  other  schools)  are 
as  follows : 

American  Missionary  Association  (Congregational) $41, 606. 85 

Baptist  Home  Mission  Society 15, 000. 00 

Bureau  of  Catholic  Missions 

Friends 300.17 

Friends,  Orthodox 10,000.00 

Methodist  Episcopal  Mission  Board 9,272.00 

Methodist  Episcopal  Mission  Board  (South) 17,500.00 

Mennonite  Mission 6, 404. 90 

Moravian  Mission 12,500.00 

Presbyterian  Home  Mission  Board 150, 000. 00 

Presbyterian  Home  Mission  Board  (South) 

Protestant  Episcopal  Missionary  Society 50, 716. 00 

Indian  Rights  Association , 9,058.13 

Womens'  National  Indian  Association 28, 000.  (X) 


LIST  OF  OFFICERS  CONNECTED  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES  INDIAN  SERV- 
ICE, INCLUDING  AGENTS,  SUPERINTENDENTS,  INSPECTORS,  SPECIAL 
AGENTS,  AND  SUPERVISORS  OF  INDIAN  SCHOOLS,  ALSO  ADDRESSES  OF 
MEMBERS  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  INDIAN  COMMISSIONERS. 

[Corrected  to  An^tt  15,  18d5.] 


D.  M.  Browning,  Commissioner 4  Eighth  street  S£. 

Thos.  p.  Smith,  Assistant  Commissioner Page's  Hotel. 

ClflKFS  OF  DIVISIONS. 

Finmnee-^AMirEh  E.  Slater 1415  S  street  NW. 

^eooimto— Frank  T.  Palmkr 1019  P  street  NW. 

Land— Chas.  F.  Lakrabre 1718  Oregon  avenoeNW. 

JSdwmH<m~-J.  H.  Dortch 186  R  street  NW. 

/l/ei— George  H.  Holtzman 905  Tenth  street  NW. 

Miscellaneous— M.  S.  Cook,  stenographer  in  charge 946  Westminster  street  NW. 

SPECIAL  agents. 

William  H.  Able of  Lonisrille,  Ky. 

Jho.  T.  CkiLRSBY of  McDonoagh,  Ga. 

Marcus  D.  Shelby of  Morrillton,  Ark. 

James  G.  Dickson of  St.  Louis,  ifo. 

INSPECTORS. 

J.  Geo.  Wright of  Sonth  Dakota. 

Province  McCormick of  Berry ville,  Va. 

CUNTON  C.  Duncan of  Perry,  Ga. 

James  McLauguun of  Bismarck,  N.  Dak. 

John  Lane of  Spokane,  Wash. 

SUPERINTENDENT  OK  INDIAN  SCHOOLS. 

William  N.  Hailmann 1404  Bacon  street. 

SUPERVISORS  OF  INDIAN  SCHOOLS. 

William  M.  Moss of  Bloomfield,  Ind. 

Charles  D.  Rakbstraw of  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Arnold  H.  Heinemann of  Illinois. 

MEMBERS  OF  BOARD  OF  INDIAN  COMMISSIONERS,  WITH  THEIR  POST-OFFICK  ADDRESSES. 

Merrill  £.  Gates,  chairman Amherst,  Mass. 

E.  Whittlesey,  secretary 1429  New  York  avenue,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Albert  K.  Smiley Mohonk  Lake,  N.  Y. 

William  H.  Lyon 170  New  York  avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Joseph  T.  Jacobs Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

William  D.  Walker Fargo,  N.  Dak. 

pRiup  C.  Garrett Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Darwin  R.  James 226  Gates  avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Right  Rev.  Henry  B.  Whipple Faribault,  Minn. 

Francis  E.  Scupp Washington,  D.  C. 

secretaries  OF  missionary  societies  engaged  in  educational  work  amono 

INDIANS. 

Baptist  Home  Missionary  Society:  Rov.  T.  J.  Morgan,  D.  D.,  Ill  Fifth  avenue, 
New  York. 

Baptist  (Southern) :  Rev.  I.  T.  Tichenor,  D.  1).,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Catholic  (Roman)  Bureau  of  Indian  Missions:  Rev.  Jos.  A.  Stephan,  941  F  street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Congregational  American  Missionary  Association :  Rov.  M.  E.  Strieby,  D.  D.,  Bible 
House,  New  York. 

Episcopal  Church  Mission :  Rev.  W.  G.  Langford,  D.  D.,  Fourth  avenue  and  Twenty- 
second  street.  New  York. 

Friends*  Yearly  Meeting:  Levi  K.  Brown,  Goshen,  Lancaster  County,  Pa. 

Friends'  Orthodox:  E.  M.  Wistar,  705  Provident  Buildin^r,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Methodist  Missionary  Society:  Rev.  C.  C.  McCabe,  150  Fifth  avenue,  New  York. 

Methodist  (Southern):  Rev.  H.  C.  Morrison,  D.  D.,  Nashville, Tenn. 

Mennonite  Missions :  Rev.  A.  B.  Shelly,  Milford  Square,  Pa. 

Moravian:  J.  Taylor  Hamilton,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Presbyterian  Home  Mission  Society :  Rev.  Wm.  C.  Roberts,  D.  D.,  156  Fifth  avenue. 
New  York. 

Presbyterian  (Southern)  Homo  Mission  Board:  Rev.  J. N.  Craig,  D.  D.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
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Abbott,  Dr.  Anstimaddrew  of,  at  Lake  Mohoakomiferenoe 1029,1000 

Abbott,  Dr.  Lynuui,  remarks  of,  at  Lake  Mobonk  oonforenco 090, 1000 

Addresses  of  agents 506,1008 

Board  of  Indian  Commissioners 509, 1090 

Indian  inspectors 590,1000 

school  superintendents 508, 1100 

secretaries  of  missionary  societies 590,1008 

special  Indian  agents 500,1008 

saperrisors  of  Indian  soliools 500,1096 

AgrMBnant  with  Pyramid  Lake  Indians  in  1891  should  have  been  ratified 10iS,aOO« 

Wicbitas 455 

A|n>a  Galientes,  statistics  concerning 604 

Agrioultural  implements,  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  for,  in  Chici^o,  111  . . .  724-735, 834 

San  Francisco,  Cal.  934-937 

Alabamas,  statistics  oonceming 576,500 

^lufir^  education  in,  report  of;  at  Ebbitt  Hooso  conference 1087 

Indian  Bureau  employees  in 543 

remarks  of  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson  on,  at  Lake  Mobonk  conference 1007, 1045 

work  of  American  Missionary  Asaoioiation  in.  report  of 1008 

Allen,  Edgar  A.,  superintendent  Perris  School,  Colorado,  report  of 801 

Allen,  Robert  M.,  agent  White  Earth  Agency,  report  of 174 

Allotment  agents,  list  of. &62 

question,  status  of,  among  Five  Civilised  Tribes 100 

schedules,  delay  in  approving,  bad  for  Otoes 201 

work,  progress  in,  during  year 19,21 

Allotments,  act  brovTding  for  giving  iSouthem  Utes 448 

all  ^dians  under  Ouai>aw  Agency  have  received 149 

among  Mission  I  noians 132, 133 

Cheyenne  Kiver  Reserve,  surveys  must  precede 284 

Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes  compelled  to  live  on 24.1, 244 

Chippewa  reservations,  number  and  location  of. '.{0, 331 

Crow  Creek  Reserve,  all  made  and  being  improved  by  IinliauH 285 

distribution  of,  on  SisHcton  Reserve 302 

Eastern  Cherokees  ready  for 387 

families  living  on  and  cultivating,  table 582-504 

few  Otoes  willing  to  accept 201 

Fort  Bertbold  Reserve,  delay  in  work 231 

Hoopa,in  progress 130 

husbands  receive,  but  not  wives,  difficulties  resulting 276 

Klamath  Reserve  progressing 270 

Lower  Brule  Reservauon  Just  Ofunpleted 287 

made  to  progressive,  IndiMis,  Rosebud  Reservation 295 

many  Indians  do  not  occupy  their 318 

most  of  Tonkawa  leased 262 

Kew  York  Indians  agitate  question  of 226 

Osage  half  breeds  favor,  fuU  bloods  oppose 255 

Poncasall  have 250 

Pottawatomies  and  Kickapoos  who  have  not  heretofore  reoeiv«Hl.  to  have 463 

progressing  among  Southern  Utes  against  inHuenoe  of  menil>er  of  comniisHion  . .  !03, 140 

Quapawsmado  their  own 149,462 

Round  Valley  Reservation,  completed 136 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  authonsed  to  correct  errors  in 441 

Shoshone  Reserve,  Wyo.,  in  progress 335 

should  be  given  Mescaleros  as  faist  as  they  apply  for  them 215 

should  not  be  followed  immediately  by  opening  of  roservati<m 252, 260 

since  1887,  tables  showing 993-994 

Stockbridges  and  Munsees  should  have 326 

to  Chelan  Indians,  trespass  upon 86 

to  Sao  and  Fox  of  Missouri,  repeal  of  law  restricting 461 

(Ses  Homesteads  and  Patents.) 

Allottees,  authority  of  Government  over,  decision  United  States  court 57 

sale  of  lands  ot  an  injury 88 

sale  of  liauor  to 57,287,271,274 

Stookbridge  and  Munsee,  identification  of 104 

Ament,  Edward  N.,  superintendent  Greenville  School,  Colorado,  report  of 361 

American  Missionary  Association,  report  of  work  of 1066 

Andrews,  J.  A.,  agent  Lemhi  Agency,  report  of 144 

Annuities,  Menomonees  aak  for  paymentof 324 

Apaches,  Jicarilla,  report  on  condinon  of 221 

Mescalero,  report  on  condition  of 214 

report  on  conoitionof 124,221,291 

statistics  concerning 564,570,572,5^586,588 

Apples,  dried,  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  for,  in  Washington,  D.  C 082 

AppientioWi  Inditfi,  aunibor.. 504 
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Appropriations  for  Indian  serrioe 1 

school,  decrease  in,  and  need  of  increase 15 

Arapahoes,  report  on  condi tion  of 242, 334 

statistics  concerning 672,580,588,502 

Arickarees,  report  on  condition  of 231 

statistics  concerning 572, 588 

Artesian  wells.    (See  Water  Supply  and  Wells.) 

Assinniboines,  report  on  condition  of 192. 193 

statistics  concerning 568, 584 

Atlanta  £xi>osition,  exhibit  of  Indian  schools  at 17, 128 

Attorney  for  Mission  Indians 460 

ol^jection  of  Eastern  Cherokees  to 887 

nnwise  employment  of,  by  Ea.Htem  Cherokees 386 

Avery,  Prank  F.,  supezintendent  Crow  Creek  boarding  school,  report  of 288 

B. 

Bacon, proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  for.in  Chicaco,Ill 640 

San  I^anciaco,  Cal 920 

Bad  River  Beservation,  Wis.,  logging  on 49 

Baker,  J.  L.,  superintendent  Sisseton  boanling  school,  report  of 303 

Baldwin,  Capt.  'F.  D.,  acting  agent  Kiowa  and  Comanche  Agency,  report  of 250 

3and,  brass,  at  Indian  schools 188, 828, 388 

instruments  fur,  wanted 384 

Bannocks,  depredations  on  and  murder  of,  in  Jaoksons  Hole  country 65 

have  treatyright  to  hunt  in  Idaho 67,73 

remarks  on,  at  Lake  Mohonk  conference 1039 

report  on  condition  of 141, 144 

statistics  concerning 566, 582 

uprising  of,  report  of  Indian  Commissioners  on 991 

Baptists,  missionary  and  educational  work  of,  report  on 1065 

Baskerville,  6.  S.,  superintendent  of  Good  Will  School,  report  of 304 

Bauer,  R.  C,  teacher  of  Supais  School,  Arisona,  report  of. 858 

Beans,  proposals  receiyed  and  contracts  awarded  for,  in  New  York 840 

San  Francisco.  Cal 920 

Beck,  Capt  Wm.  H.,  acting  agent  Omaha  and  Winnebago  Agency,  report  of 199 

Beef,  issues,  improvements  in 286, 287, 205 

proposals  received  and  contracts  awardedTfor,  in  Chicago,  111 642-657 

Blackieet,  report  on  condition  of 178 

statistics  concerning 568, 572,  .'>76. 584, 588, 590 

Agency,  Mont.,  report  of  Acting  Agent  Capt.  L.  W.  Cooke 178 

Agent  G-eorge  Steell 180 

Keserve,  to  negotiate  for  cession  of  portion  of # 460 

Blankets,  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  for,  in  New  York 844 

Bloods,  statistics  concerning 568,584 

Board  of  Indian  Commissioners 561, 599 

Boots,  etc.,  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  for,  in  New  York 888-^93 

Bottineau,  J.  B.,  disturbing  influence  of 170 

Brecht,  J.  E.,  industrial  teacher  among  Seminoles  in  Florida,  report  of 369 

Breen,  Thos.  H,  superintendent  Fort  £ewis  School,  Colorado,  report  of 363 

Brenner,  E.  W.,  snbagent  Turtle  Mountain  subagency,  report  of 230 

Brentano,  J.  F.  T.  B^  agent  Grand  Ronde  Agency,  report  of 266 

Bridge,  Blackfeet  Reserve,  will  greatly  facilitate  communication 179, 181 

Bridges,  T.  M.,  agency  physician  Crow  Creek  Reservation,  S.  Dak.,  report  of 288 

Brown,  J.  B..  superintendent  Ponca  boarding  school,  report  of 262 

Brown,  William,  report  by,  of  school  at  Hampton.  Va 1075 

Browning,  Commissioner  D.  M.,  address  of,  at  Ebbitt  House  conference 1089 

Lake  Mohonk  conference 1003, 1019 

Browning,  W.  S.,  missionary  among  Wyandottes,  report  of 154 

Bryan,  Joel  M.,  payment  for  services  rendered  Eastern  Cherokees 460 

Biiftalo  Chief,  Emma  W.,  letter  fW)m 1066 

Buildings,  agency,  in  fair  repair  but  cold 327 

now  for  employees, Crow  Reservation 186 

new  set  for  Blackfeet  Agency 178, 180 

scarcely  habitable 319 

very  poor,  new  needed 270 

church,  finest  in  Montana  on  Flathead  Reserve 102 

on  reHervations,  nmnber  and  location  of r>65-581 

school,  burned 175, 196, 204, 206 

capacity  of 506 

Crow  Creek,  fairly  commodious 290 

in  poor  condition 113,116,145. 173, 177,408 

inspectors  of,  should  be  employed 350 

Lower  Brule,  modem  and  commodious 287, 290 

more  needed 124,176, 177.187, 

199.  202, 210, 240, 253, 290, 307, 323,  359, 362, 368. 372, 376. 377. 379,  .380, 38:^,  388. 40.3, 405 

new  erected 146, 148, 151, 307, 310, 314, 317, 326,  :i59. 360, 361, 862, 381, 388. 393, 410 

poorly  constructed 256 

Round  Valley,  well  ven tilated  but  too  small 137 

should  have  steum  beat 397, 402, 410 

electric  lighting  and  steam  heat 369, 379, 381, 383, 384 

small  and  inconvenient 317 

ventilation,  lighting,  and  heating  of 850 

Bubb,  Capt  John  W.,  acting  agent  Colville  Agency,  report  of 312 

Bullis,  Capt  John  L.,  acting  agent,  Pueblo  and  Jicarilla  Agency,  report  of 220 

to  rehnburse 451 

Bulls,  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  for,  in  Chicago 8:^0 

Batter,  school  table  supplied  with 286,291 
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Caddos^tatistics  conoerning 572,588 

Calfee,  F.  S.,  field  matron  among  HaoUpaiH,  Ariz.,  report  of 357 

Calipooias,  statistics  concemiug 574,588 

CalispolSf  report  on  condition  of. 1 89, 3 12 

statistics  concemin  g 568, 578, 584 

Campbell,  Fred  C,  superintendent  Omaha  boarding  school,  report  of 201 

Canneld,  Wm.  S.,  superintendent  Fort  Totten  School,  Korth  Dakota,  report  of 389 

Cannon,  Mrs.  Slate  w.,  8ai>erintcaident  Pottawatomie  boarding  school,  report  of 172 

CajM,  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  for,  in  Kew  York 804 

Carlisle  Training  School,  report  on  work  of 1074 

Cartee,  Ross,  civil  engineer  Blackfoet  Agency,  Mont.,  report  of 181 

Carter,  W.  J.,  superintendent  Simnasho  boarding  school  report  of 281 

Catalde,  J.  M.,  superintendent  St.  Xavier  Mission  boarding  school,  rejiort  of 188 

Cattle  stealing.  Indians  imprisoned  for 132 

trespassing,  San  Carlos  Beserve,  tax  on 126 

(See  Stock.) 

Cayugas,  report  on  condition  of 222 

statistics  concerning 570, 586 

Cayuses,  report  on  condition  of 273 

statistics  c4»nceruing , 574, 590 

Chamberlain,  Mattie  L.,  superintendent  Potter  Valley  School,  California,  report  of 362 

Chehalis  Indians,  report  on  condition  of 405 

statistics  concerning 578,592 

Chelan  Indians,  ^ectmeut  of  intruders  from  allotments'  of 87 

Cherokee  freedmen,  Dela wares,  and  Shawnees,  rights  of,  in  payments 81, 415 

Nation,  removal  of  intruders  from 84, 462 

Outlet,  payment  first  installment  of  money  due  for 455 

Cherukees,  statistics  concerning 566 

Eastern,  compromise  of  suits  relating  to  lands  of 385 

relation  of,  to  United  States,  decision  of  court 94, 632 

report  on  condition  of 385 

sale  of  timber  of. 91 

statistics  concerning 572, 586 

Old  Settler  to  pay  expenses  of  commission  to  take  census  of 460 

{See  Five  Civifised  Tribes.) 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency,  Okla..  report  of  Acting  Agent  Capt.  A.  £.  Woodson 242 

Cheyenne  Kiver  Agency,  S.  Dak.,  report  of  Agent  Peter  Couchmau 282 

Cheyennes,  report  on  condition  of 197, 242 

statistics  concerning 570, 572, 576, 586, 588, 590 

ChickasawB.  statistics  concerning 56 

(See  Five  Civilized  Tribes.) 

Chiefs  must  be  ignored 246 

Chimehuevas,  report  on  condition  of 117 

statistics  concerning 564 

Chippewa  and  Christian  Indians.  rei>orton  condition  of -         172 

commission,  disbursement,  and  work  of 29 

reservations,  Minn. ,  logeing  unlawful  on  certain 54 

Chippewas  and  Munsecs,  disposition  of  lands  of 89 

appropriation  for  surveys,  etc 452 

La  Pointe  Agency,  report  on  condition  of 329 

statistics  concerning 568,572,580,584,586,592 

Turtle  Mountain,  report  on  condition  of 230 

White  Earth  Agency,  report  on  condition  of 174 

**  Choctaw  beer,  "  manufacfiire  of,  in  Indian  Territory,  attempts  to  suppress 57 

Choctaws,  higher  education  among,  report  on 1058 

statistics  concerning 566 

(See  Five  Civilized  Tribee.) 

Church  members,  Indian,  number  of 565-581 
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ndians retrograding  under 273,301 

PawnecH  not  improved  by 259 

Civil  service  law,  extension  of,  to  Indian  Service,  recommendation  concerning 091 

remarks  on,  at  Lake  Mohonk  conlcrence 1049 

position  of  industrial  teacher  should  be  under 345 

should  prevail  in  Indian  Service 845 

Clackamas,  statistios  concerning 574, 588 

CLapp,  Capt.  W.  IL,  acting  agent  Fort  Berthold  Agency,  report  of 231 

Clark,  Aaron  B..  missionary  nt  Rosebud  Reservation,  report  of 800 

Clements,  Jos.,  agent  San  tee  A  eencv,  report  of 203 

Clendening,  J.  W.,  superintendent  Vakima  boarding  school,  report  of 323 

Clothing  for  schools,  selection  of 852 

proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  for,  in  Kew  York 864-887 

Coahuilas,  statistics  concerning 564 

Coal,  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  for,  in  Washington,  D.  C 970-981 

Cosur  d'Alenes,  report  on  condition  of 312 

statistics  concerning 576, 590 

Coffee,  proposals  received  and  oontracts  awarded  for,  in  New  York,  K.  Y 840 

San  Francisco,  Cal 020 

Cole,  Mrs.  Sarah  M . ,  teacher  Upper  Lake  day  school,  California,  report  of B63 

Collins,  Ralph  P.,  superintendent  Osage  boarding  school,  report  of 257 

Colonization  advocated  among  Cherokees '160 

Colorado  River  Agency,  Ariz.,  report  of  AgentChas.  £.  Davis 113 

Columbias,  report  on  condition  of 812 

statistics  concerning 678, 502 

Colville  Agency,  Wash.,  report  of  Acting  Agent  Capt.  Jno.  W.  Bubb 312 

ColviUes,  report  on  condition  of 813 
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Colvllles.  statUtios  oonoerning 579,590 

Comanehea,  report  on  condition  of 251^ 

statistics  oonoeminff. 572(568 

Commisaion,  Biaokfeetand  PortSelknap,  to  negotiate  for  cession  of  lands 28 

Chippewa,  work  acoomplisned  by 28 

Dawes,  oondosion  of;  as  to  government  of  Indian  Territory 988 

efforts  of,  among  Five  Civilised  Tribes 158 

Otoes,  decl  ine  to  lis  ten  to,  regarding  readjuatment  of  sales  of  land 261 

PayHllap,  work  of 31«45S 

Soatbem  Ute,  is  allotting  lands 103,140 

to  take  census  of  Old  SeUler  Cberokees 460 

Ute  Indians  dissatisfied  with  terms  offered  by 33,810 

Compulsory  attendance,  not  neoesaary  to  resort  to 4 

secured  by  withholding  annuitiea 170 

should  be  enforced 138, 411 

Coocows,  report  on  condition  of 185 

statistics  ooncemine 564, 582 

ConnoUy,  Lieut  Thomas,  acting  agent  Round  Valley  Agen<ry,  report  of 185 

Cook,  Charles  U.,  missionarv  Pima  Reservation,  report  of 124 

Cook,  Joe.  W.,  missiopary  Yankton  Reservation,  report  of 808 

Cook,  Viola,  superintendent  Wild  Rice  River  school,  report  of 177 

Cooke,  L.  W.,  acting  agent  Blackfeet  Agency,  report  of. 178 

Com  meal,  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  for.  in  Chicago,  111 658 

proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  for,  in  Chicago,  111 658 

Complanter  heirs,  controversy  as  to  lands  of 228 

Cotton  goods,  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  for.  in  New  York 856-868 

Couchroan,  Peter,  agent  Cheyenne  River  Agency,  report  of 282 

Court  of  Indian  ofEEOiaes,  discontinuance  of,  a  misfortune 367 

does  good  service 123, 

125, 142, 146, 148, 2U8, 220, 232, 237, 261, 281  283, 285, 287. 306^  314, 327. 335 

inefficient 190,215 

none  necessary 114,206 

should  have  increase  of  pay 105 

Yakimas  wish  to  abolish *. 822 

holds  seduction  by  an  Indian  not  to  be  a  criminal  action 268 

of  Claims,  decision  pf,  as  to  rights  of  Delawares,  Shawnees,  and  fireedmen  in  ClHffokee 

funds 81,415 

United  States,  at  Dead  wood,  arrests  and  tries  Indian  poUoe  for  doing  iheir  duty 288 

decision  as  to  authority  of  Government  over  allottees 57 

Eastern  Cherokees 94,632 

district,  Oregon,  gives  little  assistance  to  agent 268 

in  Indian  TMritory,  act  continuing  officers  of 465 

to  provide  for  salaries  of 464 

additional  judge  for 445 

Conrts,  Osages  have  their  own. ••••••• 256 

State,  unwilling  to  take  cognizance  of  crimes  bv  Indiana 838 

United  States,  nave  jurisdiction  over  Rosebud  Reservatton 296 

suits  in,  for  obstruction  Nooksack  River  and  exclusion  of  Indiana  ftom 

fishing  grounds 318 

Cow  Creeks,  statistics  concerning 574-588 

Cowlitr.  Indians,  report  on  condition  of 405 

Cows,  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  for,  in  Chicago,  111 630 

Cramnie,  John  W.,  agent  Standing  Rock  Agency,  report  of 235 

Creeks,  appropriation  for 454 

(See  Five  Civilised  Tribes.) 

statistics  concerning 566 

Creesman,  Krauth  fl.,  superintendent  Leech  Lake  boarding  school,  report  of. 177 

Crime  against  Indiann,  indifiTerence  to 311 

among  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  outbreak  of 157 

Indians  and  its  punishment,  table 565-581 

innocent  Indian,  unjustly  arrested  and  punished  for 243 

Crimes,  whites  prosecuted  for,  on  Crow  Reservation 185 

(Hee  Murders.) 

Crocker}',  proposals  received  and  contract  awarded  for,  in  New  York.  N.  Y 910-918 

San  Francisco,  Cal 924 

Crops  a  failure 193,280,294 

plentiful 203 

poor 151 

raised  by  Indians,  table 582-501 

Croes,  Jas.  F.,  missionary  at  Rosebud  Reservation,  report  of 301 

Crow  Agency.Mont.,  report  of  Acting  Aeent  Lieut.  J.  W.  Watson 183 

Crow  Creek  and  Lower  i3nile  Agency,  8.  l)ak.,  report  of  Agent  Fred  Treon 285 

Winnebago  reservations,  to  reimburse  settlers  on 89,459 

Crows,  report  on  condition  of 188 

Htatistics  concerning 568,584 

Cushattas,  statistics  concemiDg , 576,580 

I>. 

Dacora,  Angel,  remarks  by,  at  Lake  Mohonk  conference •••••••••••••••• 1034 

Dancing  almost  disappeared  among  Northern  Cheyennes 198 

Omahas  incessantly  engaged  in 201 

Santee  Sioux  have  not  quite  abandoned 204 

Davis, Charles  E.,  agent  Colorado  River  Agency,  reportof 113 

Davis,  Crosby  6.,  superintendent  Pierre  School.  South  Dakota,  report  of •  404 

D»vis,  Leslie  D.,  superintendent  Flandreau  School.  South  Dakota,  report  of 401 

Davis,  W.  J.,  superintendent  Mescalero  boarding  school,  report  of 219 

D»wes,  Son.  H.  L.,  address  of,  at  Lake  Mohonk oonforenoe ^....lOfi^ilOSS 
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DftT,  David  F.,  agent  Southern  Ute  Agency,  report  of KI8 

Delawares,  righta  of,  to  ehare  in  Cherokee  nmds 81, 415 

etatiatice  oonoeming 572,568 

Depredation  claims,  etatasof,  in  Indian  Boreau 50 

iwymentof  Jadgmente  in 451 

Beaohntes,  report  on  condition  of 280 

statistics  concerning 574, 590 

Deyils  Lake  Agency,  K.  Dak.,  report  of  Agent  Balph  Uall 227 

Diegnenos.  statistics  concerning 564 

Digger  Inoians  in  California,  purchase  of  lands  for 90 

Disoursements  for  Indian  Service 600 

Divorce,  case  of,  among  Mescalero  Apaches 217 

Doane,Oeo.  S.,  agent  Qaapaw  Agency,  report  of 147 

Dougherty,  Capt.  Wm.  E.,  acting  agent  Hoopa  Valley  Agency,  report  of 139 

Douglass,  Kbeneser,  to  reimbnrtie 451 

Dreher,  Julius  D.,  address  of,  at  Lake  Mohonk  conference 1058 

DubbeL  Peter  J.,  superintendent  Tulalip  boarding  school.  n*jH>rt  of. 319 

Dunn,  Cora  M.,  superinteufient  Bainy  Mountain  boarding  school,  report  of 253 

Dunning,  Kev.  K.  A.,  address  of,  at  Lake  Mohonk  conference 1009 

Dwire,  laaao  W.,  superintendent  Sautee  Agency  boarding  school,  report  of 206 

E. 

Eastman,  Dr.  Charles,  address  of,  at  Lake  Mohonk  conference 1003,1136 

report  by,  at  Ebbitt  House  conference 1078 

Eastman,  Mrs.  Charles  A.,  n6e  Good  ell,  address  of,  at  Lake  Mohonk  conference 1052 

Ebbitt  House  conference,  platform  of,  text  of 1096 

proceedings  of 1065 

Education  of  Indians,  report  of  Indian  Commissioners  on 966 

States  should  be respoasible  for 17,278,338 

white  children  among  Five  Civilized  Tribes  have  no  fifidliUes  for 162 

(See  Schools.)  ^ 

Educational  and  missionary  work,  expenditure  of  religious  societies  for 1096 

Stdrldge,  Mary  L.,  field  matron  Navi^o  Keservation,  report  of 120 

Elections  among  Creeks  and  Cherokees 164 

Employed,  itersons,  in  misceUancwus  positions  connected  with  Indian  Service 561 

Employees,  agency,  salaries  of 543 

Indian  Bureau  at  Washington,  list  of. 509 

Indian,  namber  and  efficiency  of,  in  schools 352 

given  preference  for  appointments 7 

special  success  of,  in  Eastern  Cherokee  day  schools 886 

school,  number  of 506 

salary,  location,  date  of  appointment 511 

English,  number  of  Indians  who  use,  table 564 

Epidemic  at  Cochiti,  Pueblo 220 

Episcopal  Church,  missionary  and  educational  work  of  report  on 1069 

Erwin,  L.  T.,  agent  Yakima  Agency.  Wash.,  report  of 320 

Estudillo,  Francisco,  agent  Mission-Tule  Kiver  Agency,  report  of 131 

Executive  order  relating  to  Cheyenne  school  lands 470 

Exhibit,  school,  at  AtUnta 17,128 

Exhibition  of  Indians,  abuses  of  privilege  of 55 

aathority  given  for 55 

Exhibitions,  Indians  encouraged  to  ^vo 268 

F.  ' 

Fair  El  Reno,  Indian  pupils  visit « 260 

Farber,  C.  W.,  acting  agent  Warm  Springs  Agency,  report  of 279 

Farmers,  incompetency  of 151, 318 

Farming  machinery  purohaeed  by  Indians 203 

Feed  proposals  received  and  contnusts  awarded  fbr,  in  Chicago,  111 660 

Field  matrons,  discussion  of,  at  Ebbitt  House  conference 1062 

Fire  brigade,  Santa  Fe  school  thanked  by  city  council  for  aid  rendere<l 384 

danger  of,  in  Indian  schools 15,250,349 

Fisher,  S.  G.,  agent  Nez  Perce  Agency,  report  of 146 

Fisheries  on  Columbia  River,  Indian  rights  to,  encroached  on 106, 318, 322 

Fisk,  Mrs.  C.  B.,  remarks  of,  at  Lake  M!ohonk  conference 1051 

Fitch.  Henry  L.,  to  reimburse 451 

Five  Civiliaed  Tribee,  crime  and  outiawry  in 159 

monopolies  among 1 59 

report  on  condition  of 155 

towns  among,  should  be  incorporate<1 103 

whites  among,  have  no  schools  for  thoir  children 162 

{See  Choetawa,  Creeks,  Cherokees,  Chickasaws,  and  Semindtos.) 
Flandrean  Sioux.    (See  Sioux.) 

Flathead  Agency,  Mont.,  report  of  Agent  Joe.  T.  Carter 189 

Flatheads,  report  on  conaition  of 189 

statistics  concerning 568,  584 

Flour,  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  for,  in  Chicago,  111 \ 66&-675 

Forest  City  AgMicy.    (See  Cheyenne  River  Agency.) 

Fort  Belknap  Agency.  Mont.,  report  of  Acting  Agent  Mi^.  J.  M.  KeUey 192 

Reserve,  to  negotiate  for  cession  of  portion 460 

Fort  Berthold  Agency,  K.  Dak.,  report  of  Acting  Agent  Capt.  W .  H .  Clapp 231 

Fort  Hall  Agency,  Idaho,  repoitof  Agent  Thos.  B.  Teter 141 

Reservation,  irrigation  for 26 

Fort  McDermitt  set  apart  for  Pah  ntes 209 

Fori  Peek  Agency,  Mont.,  report  of  Aotiog  Agent  Wi  ▲«  Spxoie,  • iM 
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Fort  Peck  Reservation,  Bystem  of  irrifration  should  be  provided  on 27 

Francis,  Mary  S.,  principal  St.  Elizabeth  School,  Standing  Rock  Reservation,  report  of 241 

Fredette,  AfrnesG.,  Grand  Kiver  boarding  school,  report  of 241 

Freedmen,  nights  of,  to  share  in  Cherokee  funds 81, 415 

¥^«enian.  Col.  H.  B.,  acting  agent  Osage  Agency,  report  of 254 

Freighting  bv  Indians,  table 682-6/95 

Mescaleros  to  undertake 215 

Friasoll,  Rev.H.B.,  principal  Hampton  School,  Virginia,  address  of,  at  Lake  Hohonk  confer- 
ence   low,  1021 

report  of 412 

Fruit  trees,  Chllocco  School  has  nursery  of,  to  distribute  to  Indians 391, 394 

Funds,  Indian,  liabilities  of  United  States  on  account  of 026 

trust,  transactions  in 406 

Fumitureand  wooden  ware,  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  for,  in  Chicago,  111 706-718 

San  Francisco,  Cal.  920-929 

Oaither,  Seal.  Siletz  Agency,  report  of 271 

Gaither,  Mollie  V.,  superintendent  Umatilla  boarding  school,  report  of 279 

Gates,  O.  H.,  superintendent  Fort  Bertbold  boarding  school,  report  of 233 

Greorgetown  Indians,  report  on  condition  of 405 

statistics  conc>eming 78, 692 

Glass,  proi>osal8  received  and  contracts  awarded  for,  in  Chicago,  111 740-755 

San  Francisco,  Cal 938-941 

Goodman,  C.  W.,  superintendent  Pawnee  boarding  school,  report  of 203 

Govan,  D.  C,  agent  Tulalip  Agency,  Wash.,  report  of 317 

Graham,  R.  S.,  superintendent  S'Kokomish  School,  'Washington,  report  of 407 

Grand  Ronde  Agency,  Ores.,  report  of  Agent  J.  F.  T.  B.  Brentano 200 

Graves,  W.  Vincent,  supenn tendent  Wostem  Shoshone  boarding  school,  report  of 218 

Grazing  on  reservation,  cattle  owners  object  to  paying  for 270 

(See  Leases.) 

Green  Bay  Agency,  Wis.,  report  of  Agent  Thomas  H.  Savage 324 

Greenhouse  is  great  attractfon  at  St.  Prancis  School 800 

Groceries,  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  for,  in  New  York,  K.  Y 900-900 

San  Francisco,  Cal 922 

GroB  Ventres,  report  on  condition  of 192, 231 

statistics  concerning 506,572,584,588 


Haddin,  J.  W.,  superintendent  Wind  River  boarding  school,  report  of 330 

Hailman,  W.  N.,  superintendent  of  Indian  schools,  address  of,  at  Lake  Mohonk  conference 1010 

report  of 837 

Hall,  Harwood,  superintendent  Phcenix  School,  Arizona,  report  of i 360 

Hall,  Ralph,  ascnt  Devib*  Lake  Agency,  report  of 227 

Hallook,  Kev.  Joseph  K.,  address  of,  at  Lake  Mohonk  conference 1040 

Hamilton,  Prof.  J.  Taylor,  report  by,  on  work  of  Moravian  Church 1072 

Hamlin ,  Dr.  T.  S. ,  address  of,  at  Laae  Mohonk  conference 1 018 

Hampton,  Va.,  Indian  school  at,  report  of 1075 

Hanks,  Henry,  superintendent  Tonasket  boarding  school,  report  of 814 

Hard  bread,  proposals  received  and  contract  aw^ed  for,  in  Chicago,  lU 670 

San  Francisco, Cal 920 

Hardware,  proposals  recei ve<l  and  contracts  awarded  for  in  Chicago,  HI 700-809 

San  J^ancisco,  Cal 940-907 

Hardy,  Alfred,  address  of,  at  Lake  Mohonk  conference 1008 

Hargrove,  William  L.,  aj^ent  Western  Shoshone  Agency,  report  of 211 

Harness,  proposals  receiVcd  and  contracts  awardea  for,' in  Chicago,  HI 714-728 

San  Francisco,  Cal 930-038 

Harper,  George  W.,  agent  Umatilla  Agency,  report  of 273 

Harris,  DeWitt  S.,  superintendent  Pipestone  School,  Minnesota,  report  of 370 

Harris,  Dr.  W.  T.,  Commissioner  of  Bducation,  address  of,  at  Lake  Mohonk  conference 1014 

Hastings,  W.  W,,  remarks  l»y,  at  Ebbitt  House  conference 1094 

Hats,  proposals  received  nnd'contracts  awarded  for,  in  New  York 894 

Hertzog,  Samuel  L.,  superintendent  Keams  Canyon  School,  Arizona,  report  of 359 

Hodson,  R.  W.,  missionary  among  Indians  of  Qiiapaw  Agency,  report  of 154 

Hobs,  statistics  concerning 578, 592 

Hollow  ware,  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  for,  in  Chicago,  111 702-705 

San  Francisco,  Cal 940 

Homestead  entries  by  Mission  Indians 133 

settlers  on  Indian  roservea,  extension  of  time  for  payments 401 

Homesteads,  Indian,  contests  aeainst .* 23 

Winnebago  in  Wisconsin 105 

{See  Auntments.) 

Hominy,  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  for,  in  Chicago,  111 670 

San  Francisco,  Cal 920 

Hoopa  Valley  Agency,  Cal.,  report  of  Acting  Agent  Capt.  Wm.  E.  Dougherty 129 

Hoopas,  report  on  condition  of *. 129 

statistics  concerning 504, 582 

Hospital  being  furnished  Navajoes 118 

Crow  Creek,  not  in  best  sanitary  condition 288 

established  at  Cheyenne  River  Agency 284 

Fort  Bertbold  Agency,  almost  re^y  for  occupancy 233 

Menominees  more  interested  in  sending  sick  to 827 

needed 139,148,403 

Oneida,  wholly  supported  by  church  funds 328 

Houses  erected  for  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes  less  comfortable  than  tepees 244 

Indian,  sanitary  inspection  of 288 

occupied  by  Inoians,  number 504 
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Homes  should  be  ftuvishedCheyeimeB  And  AniMhoes 24S 

Howard,  Gen.  O.  O. ,  address  of,  at  Lake  Mohonk  oonferenoe 1087 

Howry,  Charles  B.,  address  of,  at  Ebbitt  House  conference lOSS 

Hualapais,  reportof  field  matron  among S87 

statistics  concerning. 664 

Habbard,  H.  H., remarks  by,  atEbbitt  House  conference 1096 

Hnmptnlips,  statistics  noncemiuff 678,802 

Hunt,  Lydia  L..  superintendent  i$an  Carlos  boarding  school,  Arixona,  report  of 128 

Hunting  in  Idaho  a  treaty  right  of  Bannocks 07,78 

I. 

Indian  Affairs,  Commissioner  of,  bill  to  abolish,  text  of..... 1078 

Indian  agents,  post-office  and  telegraphic  addresses  of 1008 

Indian  Commissioners,  Board  of,  conference  of,  wiih  representatives  of  missionary  boards,  etc.  1005 

legislation  reoommenaed  by 002 

post-office  addresses  of 1097 

purchasing  committee  of,  report  of 805 

reportof 985 

vacancies  in,  filled 985 

Indian  depredation  lav, address  on, bv  Judge  Charles  B.Howry 1085 

Indian  Rights  Association,  organizea  in  Iowa 108 

Indian  Service,  administration  of,  report  of  Indian  Commissioners  on 091 

recommendMion  of  Secretary  of  the  Interior  concerning 992 

Indian  supplies,  propoaals  received  and  contracts  awarded  for,  in  Chicago,  HI 039,829 

New  York,  N.Y 839 

San  Francisco,  Cal 910 

Washington,  O.  C 909 

purchase  of,  report  on 985,995 

Indian  Territory,  address  on,  at  Lake  Mohonk  conference 1063,1(MS6 

condition  of,  discussion  of,  at  Ebbitt  House  conference 1093 

f;ovemment  of,  report  of  Indian  Commissioners  on 088 

iquorin,  prohibited 60 

Indians,  emploTment  of,  as  lumbermen  and  mill  hands 065 

education  of,  report  of  Indian  Commissioners  oonceming 086 

lands  in  severalty,  eranted  to,  report  on 089 

{See  also  under  tzibal  names.) 

Industrial  teacher,  position  of  director  of  manual  work  should  be  snbatitnted  for 847 

work  in  schoolH.  importance  of 844 

Industries,  method  of  teacning,  at  Fort  Shaw  School 845 

Institutes, summer,  successor. 17,854 

Interior,  Secretary  of  the,  telegram  from,  to  Lake  Mohonk  conference 1082 

views  of,  as  to  tenure  of  office  in  Indian  Service 002 

Intruders  in  Cherokee  Nation  do  not  propose  to  submit  to  I>epartment  decision 156 

propose  t'O  organize  themselves  into  separate  government 155 

removal  of 84,155,462 

(See  Trespassers.) 

lowasof  Kansas  and  Nebraaka,  to  secure  additional  lands  for 95,461 

report  on  condition  of 171, 265 

statistics  conoeminff. 568,674,584,588 

IrrigaUon  canal  furnished  Morongo  Reservation ;  needed  on  other  Mission  reserves 182 

canals  constructed  on  Blackfeet  Reserve 178, 181 

Company,  Columbia,  is  constructing  canal  across  Yakima  Reserve 821 

dam  for,  needed  at  Pyramid  Lake 200 

ditch.  Pine  Ridge  Reserve,  will  bring  water  to  new  boarding-school  site 293 

ditches  and  dams  constructed  on  Ysfkima  Reserve 821 

Crow  Reserve,  Indians  find  work  on 188 

•              needed  to  save  hay  crop  from  fire S36 

Shoshone  Reserve,  work  on,  entirely  by  Indians 834 

failnre  of  Idaho  Canal  Company  to  famish  water  for 142 

Flathead  Reser\'e.  extension  of;  needed 191 

nee<led  on  Coloraoo  River  Reservation 116 

Santa  Fe  School  industries  limited,  for  want  of  wat«r  for 383 

system  of.  commonced  on  Fort  Belknap  Reservation 193 

lipon  Indian  reser>'ation8 24 

Walker  River  Reservation  has  sufficient 209 

would  reclaim  six  townships,  E^lamath  Reservation 270 

(See  Water  Supply  and  AVells.) 

Ives,Mi88,  remarks  by,  at  Lake  Mohonk  conference ^ 1051 

J. 

Jackson,  Benj.  F..  superintendent  Fort  Apache  School,  San  Carlos  Agency,  report  of 129 

Jackson,  Dr.  Sheldon,  address  of,  at  Ebbitt  House  conference 1087 

Lake  Mohonk  conferenc  e 1007, 1045 

Jacksons  Hole,  Wyo.,  disturbances  in 00 

troubles  at,  report  of  Indian  Commissioners  on 991 

James,  Darwin  R.,  Indian  Commissioner,  remarks  by,  at  Ebbitt  House  conference 1093 

Jannev,  J.  J.,  report  by,  on  work  of  Orthodox  Friends 1071 

Jewell,  J.  R.,  agent  New  York  Agency,  n^port  of 222 

Jicarilla  Reservation,  attempts  to  sell  timber  of 96,221 

John,  Rev.  I.  G.,  report  by,  on  work  of  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South 1073 

John  Day  Indians,  report  on  condition  of 280 

statistics  concerning 574,500 

Johnson,W.H.,saperiutendentQuapaw  School,  report  of 152 

Johnston,  Jane  H.,  superintendent  bt.  PauVs  School,  report  of 807 

Jones,  Thos.  M^  superintendent  Santa  Fe  School,  New  Mexioo,  report  of 383 

Juts,  John,  S.J.,  superintendent  St.  Francis  School,  reportof 299 
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Kaweahs,  Btatistiofl  eonoernlnf; •.•••.•••••••.. 508,582 

Kaws,  report  on  condition  of 254 

statistics  concerning 574, 588 

Keeohies,  statistics  concerning 572, 588 

Kaeley  Institute,  treatment  of,  snccessful 256 

Keenan.  John  C,  agent  Neah  Bay  Agency,  Wash.,  report  of 816 

Keller,  Anton  M.,  agent  Sissoton  Agency,  report  of 801 

Kelley,  Maj.J.'id.^  acting  agent  Flathead  Agency,  report  of 102 

Kendal,  Henry  A.,  superin&mdent  Uoopa  \  alley  School,  report  of 130 

Kenel,  Martin,  superintendent  Standing  Rock  agricultural  boarding  school,  report  of 239 

Kettles,  proposals  received  and  contracts  awurd^  for,  in  Chicago,  HI 756-761 

San  Francisca  Ual 842-946 

Kickapooaand  PottawatomJes  opposed  to  saieof  their  surplus  land 100 

surplus  lands  to  be  sold  witn  consent  of  Indians 468 

report  on  condition  of 171,266 

statistics  concerning 568,574,584,588 

Kidd,  Meredith  H.,  addrcsM  of,  ut  Ebbitt  House  conference 1002 

eifortfl  of,  to  prevent  allotments  among  Southern  ITt4.'s 140 

transferred  from  Dawes  (Jommioaion  to  another  field  f >f  d n  ty ]  50 

Kindergartens  introduced  in  Indian  schools 128. 144, 192, 239, 240, 201, 348, 356, 373, 382, 382 

Kiowa  and  Comanche  Agency,  Okla.,  report  of  Acting  Agent  Capt.  F.  D.  Baldwin 250 

Kiowas,  reporton  conditionof 251 

statistics  concerning 572|588 

Klamath  Agency,  Greg.,  report  of  Agent  Marshall  Petet 2G9 

Klamaths,  report  on  con<lition  of 120. 260 

statistics  concerning 564, 574, 582, 588 

Knit  goods,  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  for,  in  New  York 844-855 

Kootenais,  report  on  condition  of 188 

statistics  concenung 566,568,584 

La Flesche,  Mr.,  address  of,  At  Ebbitt  Hmueoo&ferenoe.... .•..•.••!••••. 1001 

La  Pointe  Agencv,  Wis.,  report  of  Acting  Agent  Lieut.  W.  A.  Mercer  on 820 

Lac  Court  d'OreiUes  Reservation,  Wis.,  lugging  on 40,331 

Lacdn  Flambeau  Reservation,  Wis.,  logging  on 48,331 

Lace  making  taught  at  Pyramid  Lake 211 

Lake  Mobonk  conference,  list  of  members  of 1063 

platform,  text  of 1068 

proceedings  f>f 090 

resolution  of  thuiks  passed  by 1062 

Lakes,  report  on  condition  of 135, 312 

statistics  concern ing 576, 502 

Lamps,  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  for,  in  New  York,N.  Y 010-813 

Ban  Francisco,  Cal 024 

Lands  in  severalty,  address  on,  at  Lake  Mohonk  conference *. 1021,1022 

report  of  Indian  Commissioners  concerning  allotment  of 088 

on  Indian  reservations  occupied  by  religious  societies 486 

trust,  transactions  in 466 

Ixngford,  Dr.  W.  G.,  report  by,  of  work  of  Episcopal  Church 1060 

Secretary  Whittlesey  on 006 

Lard,  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  for,  in  Chicago,  lU 676 

San  l*Tancisco,  Cal 020 

Leam*  money  expended  for  cattle 252 

Leased  lauds,  improvements  to  be  jnit  upon,  as  part  rental 250 

Leases,  act  authorizing , 450 

on  Omaha  and  w  ioueba^o  reservations,  trouble  arising  from 37, 100 

Shoshone  (Wyo.)  Reserve,  revenue  from 335 

revenue  from,  gives  Pawnees  ample  funds 260 

Sisseton  Sioux  have  made  many 302 

Tonka  was  derive  good  living  from 262 

Leasing  Indian  lands 33 

Leather,  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  for,  in  Chicago,  III 714-723 

San  Francisco,  Cal 030-833 

Legislation,  Indian,  passed  during  third  session,  Fifty -third  Congress 441 

Lemhi  Agency.  Idaho,  report  of  Agent  J.  A.  Andrews 144 

Lemmon,  Theo.  G..  superintendent  Grand  Junction  School,  Colorado,  report  of 864 

Lessees,  refuhal  of,  to  pay  for  lands  rente<l 256 

white,  make  trouble  on  reservation 150 

of  great  assiatauc^  to  IndinuH 150 

Leupp,  Francis  E.,  address  of,  at  Lake  Mohonk  conference 1001 

discusHion  of  Teller  bill  by 1078 

Liabilities  of  United  Stites  to  Indian  tribes 628 

Lindsay,  Nellie,  field  matron  Sant4*e  Ke«ervation,  report  of -  205 

Liquor,  bill  to  prevent  sale  of,  to  allottees  or  other  Indians 57 

men  convicted  of  sale  of.  to  Yakiman 88, 322 

most  arrests  and  disonlerl  v  conduct  due  to 908 

prohibited  in  Indian  Territory 60 

sale  of,  to  Indians 56 

arrests  made  for,  solely  for  sake  of  mileage  of  witnesses 226 

bn)keu  up  among  Southern  Utes 130 

difficult  to  convict  for 134,105,300 

detetrt  and  punish  for 287 

failure  of  officials  to  arrest  and  prosecute  for 226 

largely  AuppresHe<l  among  Osagcs 256 

slight  punishment  for 125,200,266 

unrestricted 271 
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Liqaor  seller  A  proA6<mted,  tftblo 56&-581 

sold  to  allottees  decided  by  United  States  court  to  bo  legal 267, 274 

traffic  on  allotted  lands,  report  of  Indian  CommiHsioDers  on 990 

text  of  proposed  law  governing 990 

use  of,  by  Omabas  increasing 200 

Little  Lakes,  statisticir  concerning 564, 582 

Lire  stock,  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  for,  in  Chicago,  111 830-933 

Locke,  Hosea,  superintendent  Fort  Hall  boarding  school,  report  of 143 

Logging  by  Monominees 51, 325 

on  Chippewa  reservations  satisfactorily  conducted 49, 331 

Inuian  reservations 48 

Red  Cliff  Chippewas  anxious  to  engage  in 332 

{See  Lumber  and  Timber.) 

Logs  furnished  by  Indians  to  Klamath  and  Yainax  mills 269 

Luckamntes,  statistics  concerning 674, 588 

Lumber  sawed  and  marketed  by  Indians,  table 582-595 

(Se4  Logging  and  Timber.) 

Lummis,  report  on  condition  of 318 

statistics  concerning 578, 502 

Lyon,  William  H.,  report  on  purchase  of  supplies  by % 995 

M. 

McConville,  Ed.,  superintendent  Fort  Lapwai  School,  Idaho,  report  of 371 

McCowan,  S.  M.,  superintendent  Fort  Mohave  School,  Arizona,  report  of 357 

McKnight.  H.  I).,  superintendent  Crow  boanling  school,  report  of 187 

McKoin,  Jno.  J.,  superintendent  Albuquerque  School,  New  Mexico,  report  of 381 

Madison  Indians,  re]>ort  on  condition  of. 318 

statistics  concerning 578, 502 

Makahs,  report  on  condition  of 316 

statistics  concerning 678, 692 

Malone,  John  £.,  teaCher  of  Jamestown  day  school,  Washington,  report  of 408 

Mandans,  report  on  condition  of 231 

statistics  concerning 572, 588 

Hares,  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  for,  in  Chicago.  Ill 832 

Maricopas,  report  on  condition  of 122 

statistics  concerning 564, 582 

Marriage  ceremony,  civilized,  among  Cheyennes 248 

legal,  ignored  by  Umatillas .' 278 

Marriages  among  Indians,  table 565-581 

Marsden,  Edward,  remarks  b^',  at  Lake  Mohonk  conference 1035 

Marys  River  Indians,  statistics  concerning 574. 588 

Matron,  field,  Eastern  Cherokees  need 387 

Navajo  Reserve,  work  of,  can  not  bo  too  highly  commended 118 

school,  importance  of  position  of 351 

Matrons,  field,  reports  of 120, 205 

expenditures  for,  a  profitable  in  vestment 342 

increase  in  niimlier  and  efficiency 296 

work  of,  most  beneficial 252 

Miitson.  W.  H.,  superintendent  Blackfeet  Agency  boarding  schfiol,  report  of 182 

Mead,  Eugene,  superintendent  Carson  School,  Nevada,  report  of 370 

Medical  attendance,  utter  lack  of,  among  Sac  and  Fox  of  Iowa 188 

supplies,  proposals  received  ana  contracts  awarded  for,  in  Chicago,  111 810-827 

Medicine  men  retain  their  hold 267 

Mennonite  Mission,  work  of,  report  of 1071 

Menominee  Reservation,  Wis.,  logging  on 51. 325 

Menominees,  report  on  cond  ition  of 324 

statistics  concerning 578, 592 

Mercer,  Lieut.  W.  A.,  acting  agent  La  Pointe  Agency,  report  of 329 

Mescal,  smuggled  bv  Papagoes 122 

Mescalero  Agency,  N.  Mex.,  report  of  Acting  Agent  Lieut.  Y.  E.  Stottler 214 

Meserve,  Hon.  C.*F.,  remarks  by,  at  Lake  Mohonk  conference 1028 

Mess  pork,  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  for,  in  Chicago,  III 876 

San  Francisco,  Cal 020 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South,  missionary  and  educational  work  of,  report  on 1073 

Miami,  town  site  of,  in  Indian  Territory 462 

Mianiis,  Indiana,  payment  to,  of  judgment  of  Court  of  Claims 462 

report  on  condition  of 147 

statistics  concerning 566, 580, 584, 592 

Mills,  Klamath  Agency,  in  (tangertms  condition 269 

Mills,  W.  J.,clerk  in  cliarge  Otoe  boarding  school,  reiwrt  of 264 

Miners,  difficult  to  keep,  off  Col ville  Reservation 813 

Mission  Indians,  report  on  the  condition  of 131 

statistics  concerning 582 

to  pay  special  attorney  for 460 

reservations,  several  mislocatea 132 

Mission-Tule  River  Agency,  Cal.,  report  of  Agent  Francisco  Estudillo 131 

Missionaries,  number  and  location  of,  table 565-581 

reports  of 124,153,154,300,301,304,307,308 

Missionary  among  Indians  thirty-five  years,  Father  Clor^uet 287 

orgamzations  mast  be  looked  to  for  special  lines  of  work 340 

services  by.  Osage  Agency 255 

societies,  addresses  of  secretaries  of 599 

Indian  lands  set  apart  for  useof 42 

secretaries  of,  post-oflice  addresses  of 1097 

work  among  the  Indians,  expenditures  of  religious  societies  for 1096 

tabular  statement  of 1045 

Winnebagoea  apparently  onfroitftil 201 
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Miasionary  work,  none  among  Hojaveii 857 

on  Lemhi  Keservation 146 

onresenrations 118,120,137,140.142.149,168,176,179.181.204, 

211. 225. 232. 238. 259,  270. 281, 284, 286, 287. 297, 303, 306. 321. 323, 327, 360, 406, 406. 408 

UiuUih  Keserve,  first  attempt  at 311 

{8e€  Religious.) 

Hissonriaa,  statistics  concern i n  g 574 

Modocs.  report  on  condition  of 147 

statistics  concerning 566.574.584.668 

Mohaves,  report  on  condition  of 113,356 

should  have  a  new  reservation 1 16 

statistics  concerning 564.683 

Monopolies  among  Five  Civilized  Tribes ISO 

Montezuma.  Dr.  Carlos,  remarks  by,  at  Lake  Mohonk  conference 1037 

Montgomery,  W.  J.  A.,  superintendent  Arapahoe  boarding  school,  rei>ort  of 247 

Moquls  Pueblos,  arrest  ana  imprisonment  ox 96, 119. 359 

report  on  condition  of 118. 359 

statistics  concerning 564, 582 

Morality,  low  state  of.  among  New  l^rk  Indians 227 

Moravian  Church,  missionary  and  educational  work  of,  report  on 1U73 

Morgan,  Bev.  T.  J.,  address  of,  at  Lake  Mohonk  confemnce 1066 

report  by,  of  work  carried  on  among  the  Indians  by  Baptists 1065 

Knckleshoots,  report  on  condition  of 818 

statistics  concerning 578. 592 

Mngford,  Percy  H.,  superintendent  St.  Mary's  boardidg  school,  report  of 300 

Mnnsees,  report  on  condition  of 324 

statistics  concerning 568,578,584,502 

Murder  by  drunken  Sioux 297 

of  Mrs.  Mary  J.  Piatt,  teacher,  still  a  mystery 131 

telegraph  operator  and  Indian  woman 195 

(i^s  Crime.) 

Masic.  increased  attention  paid  to.  in  Indian  schools '. . . .         348 

Muskogees,  statistics  concerning 576. 500 

(See  Creeks.) 

Myer,  Capt.  Albert  L..  acting  agent  San  Carlos  Agency,  report  of 124 

Myers,  6.  W.,  superintendent  Silets  School,  roiwrt  of 272 

Kavi^o  Agency,  Arls.,  report  of  Acting  Agent  Capt.  Constant  'VTilliamB 1 18 

nervation ,  irrigation  work  on 25 

Kav^joes,  remarks  on,  at  Lake  Mohonk  conference 1006 

report  on  condition  of 118 

statistics  coni^ming 564, 582 

suffering  of,  for  want  of  food 1 18, 120 

Keah  Bay  Agency,  Wash.,  report  of  Agent  John  C.  Keenan 810 

Nellis,  George  W.,  superintendent  Lower  Brule  boarding  school,  report  of 290 

Kespllems.  report  on  condition  of 812 

statistics  concerning 578, 592 

Nevada  Agency,  Ne v.,  report  of  Aeent  I.  J.  Wootten 207 

New  York  Agency,  N.  Y.,  report  of  Agent  J.  R.  Jewell 222 

fublic  schools  supported  by,  for  Indians 507 
ndians,  letter  relative  to,  read  at  Lake  Mohonk  conference 1043 

purchase  of  lands  of,  report  on 991 

report  on  condition  of 222 

statistics  concerning % 570, 586 

title  of  Ogdon  Land  Company  to  lands  of 98 

Newbeme,  R.  E.  L.,  superintendent  Puyallup  Sc.hool,  Washington,  report  of 404 

Nez  Perce  Agency,  Idaho,  report  of  Agent  S.  G.  Fisher 146 

Nez  Perces,  report  on  condition  of 146. 312 

statistics  concerning 566, 578, 582. 592 

Nisquallies,  report  on  condition  of 405 

statistics  concerning 578, 992 

Nome  Lackie  Indians,  report  on  condition  of 135 

statistics  concerning 564, 582 

Nooksack  Indians,  statistics  concoming 578, 592 

River,  suit  relating  to  obstruction  of,  by  mill  rt'fuMC 318 

Normal  department  added  to  Haskell  Institute 373 

Notions,  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  for,  in  New  York 896-905 

O. 

Oakland,  John  A.,  superintendent  Pine  Point  boarding  school,  report  of 178 

Oats,  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  for,  in  Chicago,  III 678 

O'Brien,  Margaret  S.,  HU|»erintendent  Grand  Konde  boarding  school.  rc]>ort  of 268 

Ogden  Land  Company,  title  of,  to  lands  of  New  York  Indians 98 

Ou,  proi>osals  received  and  contracts  awarded  for,  in  Chicag«>,  111 746-755 

San  Francisco,  Cal 938-941 

Okanogans,  report  on  condition  of 312 

statistics  concerning 578, 592 

Old  Town  Indians  in  Maine,  statistics  concerning 580, 594 

Omaha  and  Winnebago  Aecncy.  Nebr.,  report  of  Acting  Agent  Capt.  Wra.  H.  Beck 199 

lands,  extension  of  payment  for 99 

Reservation,  trouble  with  leasing  on 87 

Omahas,  letter  relative  t-o,  read  at  Lake  Mohonk  conference 1044 

report  on  condition  of » 190 

statistics  concerning 570, 580 
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Oneidas,  report  on  eonditlon  of 222,824 

statistics  conceminK 572, 578, 586, 502 

O'Neil,  Mary,  superinteDdenfFort  Yama  School,  Arizona 358 

Onondagaa,  report  on  oondi  tion  of 222 

statistics  concerning 570, 586 

Orffan,  Neah  Bay  School  needs 316 

Ortoodoz  Friends,  missionary  and  edacational  work  of,  report  on 1070 

Osage  Agency,  Okla.,  report  of  Acting  Agent  Col.  II.  B.  Freeman 254 

Osages,  report  on  condition  of 264 

statistics  concerning 574, 588 

Otoes  and  Missoarias  refaso  proposed  reacUustment  of  their  sales  of  lands 90 

to  purchase  surplus  land  from,  for  lowas 461 

report  on  condition  of 261 

statistics  conceruinjj 574, 588 

Ottawas,  report  on  condition  of 147 

statistics  concerning 566, 568, 584 

Onray  and  Uintah  reservations,  allotment  and  sale  of  lands  of 32 

Outing  system,  Carlisle  School  finds,  most  gratifying  in  results 1 309 

extension  of 341 

started  at  Perris  School 362 

Oy hata,  statistics  ooncemlng 578, 592 

I?. 

Pah  Utes,  proposed  legislation  against  welfare  of 101 

report  on  condition  of 207 

statistics  concerning 570, 586 

Paint,  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  for,  in  Chici^o,  111 746-755 

San  Francisco,  Cal 938-041 

Papagoes,  report  on  condition  of 122 

statistics  concerning 564, 582 

Parents,  ignorant,  should  not  he  allowed  to  dictate  in  regard  to  education  of  their  childreu 343 

Parker,  O.  H.,  superintendent  Winnebago  IxMrding  school,  report  of 202 

Patents  for  allotments  issued  daring  year 19, 22 

(See  Allotments.) 

Patterson,  Ella  L.,  superintendent  Navajo  boarding  school,  report  of 110 

Pawnees,  report  on  condition  of 250 

statistics  concerning 574, 588 

Pay,  nominal,  benefit  of  j^i ving  to  pupils  for  work  done 351, 400 

Payment,  Crow  Creek  Sioux  judiciously  expend 285 

Yanktons  expend,  fairly  well 305. 308 

Payments,  rights  of  Cherokee  freedmen,  Delawares,  and  Shawnees  to  share  in -. 81, 415 

Peaches,  dri^,  proponals  received  and  contracts  awarded  for,  in  "Washington,  D.  C 082 

Pearson.  Louis  F.,  agent  Pottawatomie  and  great  Nemuha  Agencv,  report  of 170 

Peirco,  Chas.  F.,  superintendent  Oneida  School,  Wisconsin,  report  of 409 

Pend  d*Oreilles,  report  on  condition  of 189 

statiHtica  concerning 566, 508, 584 

Penney,  Capt.  Clias.  G.,  acting  agent  Pine  Kidgo  Agency,  report  of 292 

Peorias,  report  on  cond  i  tion  of 147 

statisticH  concerning 566, 584 

Petet,  Marshall,  agent  Klamath  Agency,  report  of 269 

Physical  training  of  pupils  to  be  made  more  systematic 340 

Physicians,  reports  of 135, 288 

Piegans,  report  on  condition  of 178 

statistics  conceminjg; 568, 584 

Pike,  Albert,  suit  by  heirs  ofTfor  services 460 

Pima  Agency,  Ariz.,  report  of  Agent  J.  Roe  Young 121 

Pimas,  report  on  condition  of 121 

statistics  concerning 564, 582 

Pine  Ridge  Aeency,  S.  Dak.,  report  of  Acting  Agent  Capt.  Chas.  G.  Penney 292 

Pitt  River  Indians,  report  on  condition  of 135 

statistics  concerning 564, 574, 582, 588 

Pi-Utes,  report  on  condition  of 212, 280 

statistics  concerning 670, 574, 586, 588, 500 

Piatt,  Mary  J.,  murder  of,  still  a  mystery 131 

Police  abolished  since  Pawnees  became  citizens 260 

efficiencvof 115,145,146,194,195,215,229.237.243,269,281,287,302.335 

frequent  changes  in,  necessary 327 

imposed  on  by  oeing  obliged  to  furnish  horses 126 

in  Alaska 543 

inefficient 142,190,201,208.822 

insufficient  pay  of 163,281,283,285,314 

prosecuted  by  United  States  court  for  doing  thoir  duty 283 

require  attendance  of  pupils  at  school 296 

Union  Agency,  break  up  wide-spread  crime  and  outlawry 157 

Ponca,  Pawnee,  Otoe,  and  Oakland  Agency,  Okla.,  report  of  Agent  J.  P.  Woolsey 258 

Poncas,  report  on  condition  of 205, 250 

statistics  wmcerning 570, 574. 586, 588 

Pony  claims  of  Pine  Ridge  Sioux". 90 

Population,  Indian,  decrease  in 260, 285, 305 

increase  in 135,167,204,266 

statistics  concerning 564 

Pottawatomie  and  Great  Nemaha  Agency,  Kans.,  report  of  Agent  Louis  F.  Pearson 170 

Pottawatomiea  and  Kickapoos  opposed  to  sale  of  their  surplus  lands 100 

surplus  lands,  sale  of,  with  consent  of  Indians 463 

citizen,  frauds  in  sales  of  laudsof 87 
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PottawotomlM  IndiaaA  and  Michigan,  appropriation  to  cover  Jndgment  of  Unitod  States  oonrt.  tfl;  ifiS 

report  on  condition  of 170, 965 

stAtiAtics  concerning 548, 574, 680, 5M,  668,  MB 

Potter,  Thos.  W.,  superintendent  Eastern  Clierokee  School,  North  Carolina,  report  of 885 

Potter  Valley  Indians,  report  of  teacher  auions: 88S 

Pratt,  Capt.  K.  H.,  superintendent  of  Carlisle  School,  Pennsylvania,  remarks  by,  at  Lake  Ho- 

bonk  ooxuerenoe 1035,1018 

reportof 896 

Presbyterian  Church,  missionary  and  educational  work  of,  report  on 1073 

Prunes,  dried,  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  for,  in  Washin|rton,  D.  C 

Pueblo  and  J  iouilla  Agency,  report  of  Acting  Agent  Capt.  John  L.  BuUis 

Putfblos,  report  on  ooncli tion  of 

statlaticM  concemins 670, 1 

PuniMhment  by  confinement Injail  being  abandoned  at  many  schools 

corporal,  unnecessary  and  ii^iurious  in  schools 

Pnyollnp  RcHervation,  platting  and  sale  of  lots  on 81 

Puyallups,  report  on  condition  of 40i 

statistics  concerning . . •>. 578, 5B8 

Pyramid  Lake  and  Walker  reservations,  proponed  legislation  concerning,  shonkl  not  pa«s 160, 306 

report  of  Commissioner  Smiley  on 066,1005 

Q. 

Quap%»r  Agency,  Ind.  T.,  report  of  Agent  Geo.  S.  l>oane 147 

allotments  confirmed 148,462 

Qnapaws,  report  on  condition  of 14T 

statistics  concerning 566,  i&i 

Qneeta.  statistics  concerning 578, 592 

Quillebutes,  rci>ort  on  condition  of 81T 

statistics  conceminc 578, 502 

Qninaielts,  report  on  condition  of 405 

statistics  concerning 578, 502 

Quinton,  Mrs.  A.  S.,  address  of,  at  LakeMohonk  conference 1600 

rei)ort  by,  on  work  of  Woman's  National  Indian  Association 1077 

R. 

Kailroads,  Porest  City  and  Sioux  Cltv,  through  Sioux  Reserve 42,441 

Gila  Valley,  Globe  and  Northern,  through  San  Carlos  Reserve 48, 126. 448 

Kansas  City,  Pittsburg  and  G ulf,  through  Indian  Territory 48, 450 

rights  of  way  for,  across  Indian  reservations 48 

Rakestraw,  Clias.  D.,  in  charge  of  Chemawa  School,  Oregon,  report  of 804 

Kandlett,  M^j.  Jas.  F.,  acting  agent  Uintah  and  Ouray  Agency,  report  of 800 

Rations,  Chariot's  J3and  objects  to  discontinuance  of * 180 

except  beef,  to  Crows,  should  be  discontinued  after  J nly  1, 1896 

should  bo  a  reward  for  settlement  in  permanent  homes 

system  of  issuing,  hinders  advancement 215, 218, 245, 

Read,  Indians  who  can,  table 564 

Reading  room  etablished  in  Tulalip  School 820 

supplied  by  friends 128 

Reardon,  Edw.  E.,  teacher  Sao  and  Fox  day  school,  report  cf 160 

Itobok,  Horace  M.,  agent  Sjic  and  Fox  AgeJicy,  Iowa,  reiK>rt  of 166 

R«<1  Cliff"  Indian  Kescrve,  to  confirm  enlargement  of 105 

Red wooils,  report  on  condition  of 186 

statistics  concerning 262, 564 

ReindetT  in  Alaska,  remarks  on.  at  Lake  Mohouk  confert^nce 1045 

Religious  services.  Siletz,  maintained  by  natives  and  whites 878 

soi-ieties,  addresses  of  secretarit;s  of 590 

amount  contributed  by,  fur  Indian  schools  and  missions 565, 561 

lands  on  Indian rc8cr%'ations  occupied  by 486 

{See  Missionary.) 

Removal  of  Spokanes  completed *. 166 

Reservations  opened  to  settlement 84 

Returned  students,  im])roved  environment  should  be  secured  for 840 

status  of,  good  average  record  of 414 

Reynolds,  Ed wanl  V.,  niisslonarv  Quapaw  Reserve,  Ind.  T..  report  of 158 

Rice,  proposals  receive<l  and  conlracts  awarded  for,  in  New  York,  N.  Y 640 

San  Francisco,  Cal 920 

Richey,  Thomas,  sunerlntendent  I*ottawatomie  and  Great  Nemaha  boarding  school,  report  of.         173 

Rip:gs.  Rev.  A.  L.,  address  of,  at  Lake  Mohonk  conference 1004,1025 

Kiggs,  Rev.  Thooas,  address  of.  at  Lake  Mohonk  conference 1037 

Roads  made  and  repaired  by  Indians,  table 582-595 

Nez  Perce  Reservation,  wretched 146 

on  reservation  neglected  and  Indians  compelled  to  work  on  outside  rowls 267 

work  on.  by  Indians 126. 130, 134, 149. 191, 201, 208, 283, 237, 281, 813, 822, 606 

Roanoke  College,  report  on  work  of .* 1058 

Roberts,  Dr.  "VTililam  C,  report  bv,  on  work  of  Presbyterian  Church 1073 

Robinson,  John,  missionary  at  Sisseton  Reservation  *  report  of 804 

Rogue  River,  statist  fcs  conceming 574, 588 

Rolled  oats,  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  for,  in  Chicago.  Ill 678 

San  Francisco,  Cal 080 

Roller  partitions  vcrv  unsatisfactory 265, 286, 290 

Rosebud  Agency,  S.  i)ak.,  n^port  of  *Agent  J.  (ieo.  Wright 808 

Ross.  J.  E..  superintendent  Genoa  School,  Nebraska,  report  of 878 

Round  Valley  Agency.  Cal.,  report  of  Acting  Agejit  Thomas  Connolly 185 

Rudd,  Rev.  E.  II .,  remarks  by.  at  Lake  Mohonk  conference * 1062 

Ryder,  Rev.  C.  J.,  reirart  of  work  of  American  Missionary  Association  by 1066 
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SaeanAFox  Agency,  Iowa,  report  of  Agent  Horace  M.  Kebok 165 

Okla.,  report  of  Agent  £d  w.  L.  Tboniaa 285 

of  MisaiBsippi  in  Iowa,  rignta  of,  to  funds  paid  band  in  Okli^oma 482 

Miasonrf,  report  on  condition  of 171 

repeal  of  law  reatrioting  allotmenta  to 461 

Btatiatioa  concerning 586.568,574,584,668 

Saddles,  proposals  recetved  and  contracts  awarded  for,  in  Chicago,  111 714-723 

San  ¥?anciaoo,  Cal 930-83S 

Salt,  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  for,  in  Chicago,  HI 080-687 

San  l*Yanci8co,  Gal 920 

San  Carlos  Agency,  Aris.,  reportof  Acting  Agent  Capt  Albert  L.  Myer 124 

KMervatiun,  cession  of  coal  lands  or 454 

San  Lois  Reys,  statistics  concerning 582 

SanPn^ls,  report  on  condition  of 312 

statistics  concerning 578,502 

Sanborn,  S.  C,  superintendent  l^mah  School,  Wisconsin,  report  of 411 

Sanitwry  inspection  of  Indian  houses 288 

Santee  Agency,  Kebr.,  report  of  Agent  Jos.  Clements 208 

normal  training  scnool,  report  on  work  of 1067 

Saatiams,  statistics  concerning. 574,588 

Savage,  Thos.H.,  agent  Oreen^ay  Agency,  Wis.,  report  of 324 

Scanaling,  A.  J.,  report  by,  at  school  at  Carlisle,  Pa 1074 

SAool  and  tehoola, 

attendance  at 3, 5 

boarding,  Arapahoe,  mismanagement  of  and  reforms  in 2, 7 

Blackfeet,  has  greatly  increased  facilities 179,180,182 

Chehalis,  filled  to  its  capacity ^ 405,406 

Cheyenne,  executive  order  relating  to  lands  for 470 

Cheyenne,  improvements  in 247 

Crow  Creek,  successfully  conducted  with  few  changes  of  employees 286, 288 

Crow,  need  buildings  for 185,187 

date  of  opening 7 

Eastern  Cherokee,  report  of  Supt.  Thoa.  W.  Potter 888 

Fort  Apache,  badly  located 127, 129 

Fort  Belknap,  filled  to  its  capacity 194 

Fort  Berthold  Agency,  good  start  made  by 231, 233 

Fort  Hall,  well  attended 142,143 

Fort  Lapwai,  prosperous  condition 146, 371 

Grand  Konde,  welt  attended  without  compulsion 260 

Great  Nemaha,  desire  of  lowas  to  substitute  day  schools  for 172, 173 

Hoopa,  satisfactory  year 180 

Kaw,  attained  a  high  degree  of  snooess 255 

Keams  Canyon,  report  of  Supt.  S.  L.  Heraog 350 

Kiokapoo,  has  all  cnildren  it  can  accommodate 173 

Klamath  and  Yainax,  have  lacked  good  management 270 

Leech  Lake,  pupils  turned  away  from,  for  want  of  room 177 

Lemhi,  small  attendance 145 

Loww  Brule,  successfully  conducted 287, 290 

Menominee,  complete  harmony  among  employees 326, 328 

Mescalero,  pupils  to  be  retained  at,  during  summer  vacation 216, 210 

Mohave,  overcrowded 115, 118 

Neah  Bay,  buildings  too  small  and  inconvenient 317 

Omaha,  extremely  well  conducted 190, 201 

Oneida,  a  grand  success 327, 409 

Osage,  successful,  despite  slanders  and  previous  bad  management 255, 257 

Otoe,  in  excellent  condition 262, 264 

Pawnee,  good  average  attendance 260,268 

Pine  Point,  has  made  marked  progress 178 

Ponca,  good  progress  made 259,262 

Poplar  River,  behindhand  in  industrial  training 196 

Pottawatomie,  runaways  returned  by  parents 172 

Puyallup,ha8  outgrown  its  reservation  limits 404 

Pyramid  Lake,  excellent  attendance 210 

Qnapaw  Keserve,  in  excellent  condition 148,152 

Qoinaielt,  only  civilizing  factor  on  reservation 405, 4U7 

Kainy  Mountain,  new.  poorly  equipped,  but  snooeasful 253 

Ramona,  at  Santa  Fe,  afscont Inued 220 

Kosebud  Sioux,  have  long  been  promised 298 

Bound  Valley,  excellent  work  of 137 

8ui  Carlos,  in  tiourishing  condition 126,128 

Soger  Colony,  discipline  In.  has  ceased  to  be  a  problem 392 

Shoshone,  industrial  work  neglected 335, 336 

Silets,  sickness  in,  fh>m  defective  sewerage 271, 272 

SI mnasho,  attended  to  i ts  f ull  oapac i ty 281 

Sisseton,  mismanaged 301 ,  308 

SkokcMBiish,  in  excellent  condition 405,406 

Standing  Rock,  three  in  snocessfnl  operation 237, 238, 239, 241 

Tonasket,  filled  to  its  capacity 312,814 

Uintah,  has  commodious  boilaings 810 

Umatilla,  complete  harmony  in 278, 279 

Uncompahgre,  has  good  accommodations 310 

Vermillion  Lake  Chippewas  should  have 331 

Western  Shoshone,  asnocess 2J2, 213 

Wild  Rice  River,  overcrowded 177 

Winnebago,  doubled  in  siae 200,202 

WyaadotU  Reserve,  w«U  equipped  with  buildings 148,151 
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lN>arding,  Yakima,  cost  of,  rodaced  $2  per  capita 322,  raS 

Yanktuo,  report  of  Supt.  E.  D.  Wood 300 

buildings.    (See  Buildinga,  school.) 
compalsory  attendance  at.    {See  Compulftory.) 

coDtract,  amount  of  funds  an^igncd  to 11, 13 

assumed  bv  Government 11 

Blackfeet  Ke«ervo,  well  equipped 179, 181 

Crow  Koserve,  rtxluced  attendance,  owing  to  reduction  of  contract 188 

Flathead  Reservation,  excellently  equi pped  and  managed 191 

Fort  B<dknap  Keservation,  in  excellent  condition 193 

Grace  Mission,  progress  decidedly  marked 288 

Greenville,  Cal.,  refuses  pupils  for  want  of  room 361 

Hampton,  Va.,  report  of  superintendent.  Principal  H.  B.  Frissell 412 

Kate  Drexel,  Umatilla,  improvement  in 278 

Immaculate  Conception,  has  done  good  work 286 

Montana  ludustrisu,  transferred  to  Government 185, 188 

North  Yakima,  well  conducted 322 

Pine  Ilidge,  Holy  Kosary,  amount  expended  by  Government  for 293 

reduction  in  Government  aid  to 10 

Sacred  Heart,  doing  much  to  elevate  Indians 266 

Shoshone,  management  cflicicn t  and  satisfactory 835 

St.  Francis,  Eosebud  Beserve,  will  take  more  pupils  tlian  contract  calls  for. . .  297, 299 

St.  Stephens,  is  producing  best  results 335 

statistics  concerning 607 

Tongue  Biver,  inadequate,  Government  should  establish  a  school 196 

Turnip,  ably  managed 819 

cost  of  maintaining 506 

day,  benefits  of 841 

Cheyenne  Hi ver,  have  maintained  their  standinj^ 284 

Chippewas  at'Fond  du  Lao  and  Lao  Court  d'OreiUes  should  have 831 

Colville  Agency,  two  more  needed 813 

Eastern  Cnerokee,  so  well  attended  as  to  n€»ed  enlargement 386 

Fort  Berthold  Koserve,  industrial  work  at 231, 233 

Hualapais,  children  eager  to  learn 357 

Jam(*8town,  Wash.,  excellent  atti^ndance 405, 408 

La  Pointe  Agency  attended  irregularly 330 

location  of 9 

Lummi,  difiBcnlties  attending 319 

Misoion^Agency,  condition  and  needs  of 133 

Moquis,  two  siiC(?eHsfully  maintained 860 

Kesuil(;m  and  Spokane,  ready  to  open 313 

Oneida,  under  charge  of  superintendent  of  boarding  school 327, 41 1 

Pino  Bidgo,  twenty -five  maintained 298 

Port  Gamble,  Wasn.,  successful  from  every  standpoint 405 

Potter  Valley,  Cal.,  report  of  Mattie  L.  Chamberlain,  teacher 363 

Qnillehute,  nourishing 317 

Kosebud  Beserve,  system  of 298 

Sac  and  Fox  of  Iowa,  conducted  in  mission  building 168,109 

should  have  better  equipment 341 

Standing  Bock  Beserve,  wellmanageil 238 

Stockbndge,  well  attended 326 

Supai,  report  of  teacher  nmon^ 358 

Upper  Lake,  Cal.,  report  of  Saraii  M.  Cole,  teaclier 363 

WMHWorth,  well  patronized 211 

"Walker  Biver,  well  conducted,  good  at  tendance 210 

dormitories  and  dining  rooms  shoulu  be  made  attnujtive 353 

favorable  attit  ude  of  Indians  toward 3 

Five  Civilized  Tribes,  reports  concerning 161 

Indian,  should  be  trannferred  to  control  of  States 17, 278, 337 

in8titiite!4.  excellent  intluenjeof 17,239,354 

land  may  bo  selected  from  surplus  luuds  of  Indian  reservations 459 

mission,  boarding,  Goo<l  Will,  Sisseton  Beserve,  limits  number  of  pupils  in 301,304 

St.  Mary's,  Bosobud  Beserve,  has  self-sacrificing  employees 297, 300 

St.  Pau I'h,  Yankton  Beserve 307 

Standing  Bock,  efticiently  managed 237, 241 

day,  kept  up  among  Mexican  Kickapoos 266 

San  Carlos,  oi>eu  small  part  of  year 126 

Spokaues  under  Chief  Lot  enthusiastic  ab<mt 813 

needs  of 14 

new  work  among 13 

niglit,  aske<l  for 234 

nonreservation,  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.,  rei)ort  of  Supt.  Juo.  J.  McKoin 381 

Carlisle,  report  of  Capt.  It.  II.  Pratt,  8uperintendent 398 

Carson,  Kev.,  report  of  Supt.  Eugene  Mead 379 

Chemawa,  Orog.,  reiwrt  of  Acting  Sunt.  Charles  D.  Bakestraw 394 

Chilocco,  Okla.,  report  of  Supt.  Ben.  F.  Taylor 391 

filled  in  growing  ratio  by  mixed  bloods 343 

Flandreau,  S.  Dak.,  report  of  Supt.  Leslie  D.  Da  vis ".         401 

Fort  Lai)wai,  Idaho,  report  of  Supt.  E<1.  Mc(.'onville 371 

Fort  Lewis,  progress  of  pupils  at 216, 221 

report  of  Supt.  Thomas  H.  Breen 363 

Fort  Mohave.  Ariz.,  report  of  Supt.  S.  M.  McCowau 356 

Fort  Shaw  has  every  advantage 179 

method  of  teaching  industries  at 345 

report  of  Supt.  W.  H.  Winslow 377 

FortTotten.N.  Dak.,  report  of  Supt.  Wm.T.Canfield 389 

Genoa,Nebr.,reportof  Supt.  J.  E.  Boss 378 
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nonreservation,  Grand  Jonotioiif  Colo.,  report  of  Sapt.  T.  S.  Lemmon 364 

Ilaskell  Institute,  Lawrence,  Kana.,  report  of  Sapt.  J.  A.  Swett 372 

Indians  unwilling  to  send  children  to 212 

methods  of  transferring  pupils  to,  improved 342 

Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.,  report  of  Supt.  A.  Spencer 374 

Ferris,  Cal.,  badly  located 361 

Phoenix,  Aris.,reportof  Supt.  H.  Hall 860 

Pierre,  S.  Dak.,  report  of  Supt.  CrosbyG.  Davis 404 

Pipestone,  Minn.,  report  of  Supt.  De  Witt  S.  Harris 376 

Santa  Fe.xi.Mex.,  report  of  Supt.  Thos.  M.Jones 883 

should  be  filled  by  graduates  or  reservation  schools 6 

Tomah,  Wis.,  report  of  Sunt.  S,C.  Sanborn 411 

transfer  of  pupils  to,  shoula  not  depend  on  consent  of  parents 343 

Yuma,  Cal.,  report  of  Supt.  Mary  O'Neil 358 

New  York  State,  Hupi)lie8  for  Indians 225 

overcrowded 115, 118, 119, 177, 202, 210, 253, 323, 3»3, 409 

pay  of  pupils  in,  nominal  sum  for  work  a  wise  policy 351,400 

public,  four  Cbeyennes  well  received  in 394 

New  York,  statistics  concerning 509 

placing  of  Indian  children  in 6 

San  tee  Sioux  attend 204 

sometimes  unwilling  to  admit  Indian  children 338 

relative  importanceof  literary  and  industrial  work  in 344 

reservation ,  benefi t  of,  to  parents 31 1 

statistics  relating  to 492 

superintendent  of  Indian,  reportof 887 

superintendents,  addresses  of 598, 1100 

supervisors,  more  needed 337 

supplies,  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  for,  in  New  York,  N.  Y 914-918 

visitors,  helpfulness  of : 128,398 

Sootoh  Highlanders  compared  with  the  American  Indians 1040 

Secular  schools,  amounts  set  apart  for  education  of  Indians  by 987 

Soger,  John  H.,  superintendent  Seger  Colony  School,  Oklahoma,  report  of. 392 

Seminoles,  purchase  of  lands  for 370 

report  on  condition  of 369 

statistics  concerning 566, 582 

{See  Five  Civilized  Tribes.) 

Senecas,  report  on  condition  of 147,222,566,570,584,586 

Serranos,  statistics  concerning. 564 

Settlers  on  Crow  Creek  and  Winnebago  reserves 89 

Sewerage,  defective 240,268,271,397 

dilflcult,  expensive,  but  thorough  at  Grand  Junction  School 367 

excellent 363,381,408 

great  nee<l  of  Albuquerque  School 383 

Shawnees,  Absentee,  frauds  in  sales  of  lands  of 87 

report  on  condition  of 265 

statist ics  concerning 574, 588 

Eastern,  report  on  condition  of 147 

rights  of,  in  Cherokee  funds 81, 415 

statiflt ics  concerning 666, 584 

Sheepcaters,  report  on  condition  of 1-14 

statistics  concerning 560,570.582,586 

Sheep  raising  could  be  successfully  introduced  on  Mescalero  Reserve 218 

Shelly,  Hev.  A.  B.,  report  by.  on  work  of  Mennonite  Mission 1071 

Shoes,  proposals  recei vwl  and  contracts  awarded  for,  in  New  York,  N.  Y 888-893 

Shops,  Indians  charged  for  repairs  in 186, 299, 305 

repair,  Indians  to  bo  put  in  charge  of 186 

Shoshone  Agency,  Wyo.,  report  of  Acting  Agent  Capt.  Richard  H.  Wilson 334 

Shoshones,  report  on  condition  of 141, 144, 334 

statistics  concerning 566, 580, 582, 592 

Western,  report  on  condition  of 211 

Siletz  Agency,  Oreg.,  reportof  Agent  IJeal  Gaither 271 

Indians,  statistics  coiicomiug 674, 590 

Sioux,  Cheyenne  River  Agency,  report  on  condition  of 282 

Crow  Creek  and  Lowerlirule  Agency,  report  on  condition  of 285 

to  compensate,  for  deficiency  in  area  of  reserve 453 

Devils  Lake,  report  on  condition  of 227 

Flaudreaii,  report  on  condition  of 205 

letter  relative  to.  read  at  LakeMohonk  conference 1044 

Pine  Ridge  Agency,  claims  of 09 

report  on  condition  of 292 

Rosebud  Agency,  report  on  condition  of 293 

Santee,  report  on  condition  of 208 

scouts,  appropriation  to  pay 453 

Sisseton  and  Wahpeton,  reiwrt  on  condition  of 801 

Standing  Rock  Agency,  report  on  condition  of 235 

statistics  concerning 570,572,574,576,584,586,588,590 

Yankton,  report  on  condition  of 304 

Yanktonnias,  Fort  Peck  Agency,  report  on  condition  of 194 

Sisseton  Agency,  S.  Dak.,  reportof  Agent  Anton  M.  Keller 801 

Skaegs,  H.  S.,  missionary,  Seneca  Reserve,  report  of 154 

S'Klallams,  report  on  condi  tion  of 405 

statistics  concern ing 578. 592 

S'Kokomish  Indians,  report  on  condition  of 578, 592 

statistics  concerning 405 

Sloyd,  teaching  of,  introduced  in  Carlisle 399 

Smiley,  Albert  K., address  of,  atLakeMohonk  conference 1006 


